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L  Plan  of  the  Book.~Great  as  are  the  difficulties 
connected  with,  and  many  as  are  the  differences  of 
opinion  concerning,  the  Book  of  Job,  there  is  and  can 
be  neither  difficulty  nor  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
plan  on  which  the  work  is  constructed.  This  is  at 
once  simple  and  obvious.  There  is,  first,  an  historical 
prologue,  just  sufficient  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  and  interested  in  the  hero  of  the  book,  relating 
who  he  was  and  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  following 
eontroTersy,  but  nothing  more.  Secondly,  a  dialogue 
or  argument  carried  on  between  Job  and  three  of  his 
frienos  who  came  to  him  in  his  great  calamity.  Each 
of  the  friends  is  answered  by  Job  three  times ;  but  as 
the  book  is  now  found,  the  third  friend  only  replies 
twice,  unless,  as  some  suppose,  Zophar's  third  speech 
is  to  he  discovered  at  chap,  xxvii.  13,  and  Job's  reply  at 
chap.  xxix.  1.  This  great  discussion  or  controversy 
which  oonstitntes  the  main  substance  of  the  book  is  in- 
troduced by  the  solemn  curse  pronounced  by  Job  upon 
the  day  of  his  birth  in  chap.  liL  Thirdly,  after  the 
three  friends  have  ceased  to  accuse  Job,  another  speaker 
comes  forward  in  the  nerson  of  Elihu,  who  is  specially 
introduced  to  us  at  cnap.  xxxii.  2.  He  is  distressed 
both  at  the  tone  assumed  oy  Job  and  at  the  wav  in  which 
the  friends  have  conducted  the  argument,  and  proceeds 
to  take  a  somewhat  different  and  intermediate  position ; 
his  share  in  the  discussion  is  continued  through  the 
next  six  chapters.  Fourthly,  the  reply  of  the  Lord  as 
the  hitherto  unseen  witness  but  now  manifested  judge 
and  umpire  in  the  great  argument,  which  extends  from 
chap,  xxxviii.  to  the  end  of  chap.  xlL  or  the  beg^inning 
of  chap.  xUi.  And,  fifthly,  there  is  an  historical  con- 
cloaion  or  epOogue,  which  gives  us  the  sequel  of  Job's 
bistoiy  till  ms  <&ath. 

H.  Object. — ^This  can  only  be  gathered  from  a  survey 
of  the  facts  and  incidents  recorded,  which  are  briefly 
these : — Job  was  a  man  famous  in  his  age  and  country 
for  his  piety  and  integrity.  Up  to  a  certain  period 
also  he  was  notoriously  hap^^r  oud  prosperous,  till  a 
saoeesaion  of  ruthless  calamities  fell  upon  him  with 
tremendous  and  unexampled  severity ;  and  in  one  day 
he  was  deprived  of  his  ten  children  and  of  all  his  sub- 
srance.  We  are  further  told  that  this  was  by  the  express 
permission  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  given  him  over 
to  the  power  of  Satan  because  that  evil  spirit  had 
alleged  that  the  piety  of  Job  was  not  disinterested,  but 
only  for  selfish  ends.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  Satan  challenged  the  Almighty  in  the  case  of  Job, 
and  that  the  Almighty  accepted  his  challenge.  It 
ninst,  however,  be  cauref ully  noted  that  the  reader  onLj, 
and  not  the  several  chamcters  in  this  discussion,  is 
Buppoeed  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact,  for  had  it 
appeared  openly  at  any  point  of  the  arg^ument  there 
would  at  oace  have  been  an  end  to  the  discussion.    The 
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several  speakers  were  shooting  arrows  in  the  dark ;  the 
reader  only  occupies  a  vantage-ground  in  the  light 
afforded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  secret.  Satan,  how- 
ever, is  not  mentioned  ag^un  after  his  disappearance  in 
the  second  chapter.  The  residt,  thereioro,  of  liis 
challenge  of  the  Almighty  is  only  to  be  discovered 
in  the  sequel  of  the  history.  We  are  especially  told 
that  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly,  up  to 
the  point  when  Satan  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched 
his  person.  Not  are  we  told  that  he  did  so  after- 
waros;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  words  of  God  iu 
cliap.  xlii.  7,  we  are  ratlier  led  to  imply  the  contrary. 
We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  outspokenness  of  Job, 
seeing  it  was  accompanied  with  faith  in  God,  profomid 
and  unswerving,  was  not  displeasing  to  the  Almighty, 
and  was  not  reckoned  as  sin;  albeit  Job  was  fam 
to  repent  himself  iu  dust  and  ashes  at  the  actual 
manifestation  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not,  however,  on 
his  repentance,  but  on  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  his 
friends,  that  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job 
(chap.  xlii.  10);  and  then  his  prosperity  once  more 
returned  to  him.  Seven  sons  and  three  daughters 
were  again  bom  to  him,  and  his  cattle  and  substance 
became  twice  as  much  as  they  had  been  at  the  first. 
Such  is  the  summary  of  the  narrative  of  Job,  from 
which  alone  we  can  gather  the  object  of  the  book,  and 
this,  it  would  seem,  must  be  capable  of  being  expressed 
in  the  several  truths  which  are  obviously  to  oe  deduced 
from  it ;  and  these  are  : — 

(1)  Severity  of  affliction  is  not  a  proof  of  special 
iniquity — ^it  does  not  vary  as  sin  vanes.  The  sinner 
may  escape^the  innocent  may  suffer.  Because  a  man 
is  exceptionally  stricken,  he  is  not,  therefore,  excep- 
tionally guilty — because  a  man  is  especially  prosperous, 
he  is  not,  therefore,  especially  holy.  This  is  a  trutli 
which  is  confirmed  to  us  by  the  repeated  experience  of 
life ;  but  notwithstanding  this  continued  experience  of 
it,  the  reminder  thereof  is  oftentimes  most  needful  and 
salutary  in  affliction,  while  it  is  always  valuable  as  a 
corrective  in  our  judgment  of  others.  To  inculcate 
this  truth  must  assuredly  have  been  part  of  the  object 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  if  not  the  main  and  sole  object ; 
but  we  may  learn  that — 

(2)  Righteousness  4s  its  own  reward,  independently 
of  all  the  inequalities  of  fortune.  The  position  and 
the  arguments  of  Job  would  have  been  altogether 
different  if  he  had  not  had  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience.  It  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  impetus 
of  adversity  whether  it  overtakes  the  innocent  or  the 
guilty.  This  is  clearly  one  of  the  inferences  that  the 
Book  of  Job  suggests,  whether  or  not  it  was  part  of 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  writer.  The  powerless- 
ness  of  accumulated  adversity  to  overthrow  the  truly 
righteous  man  is  taught  us  by  the  history  of  Job.  He 
is  proof  against  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
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fortnne.  He  can  still  tmst  Grod,  and  Grod  will  justify 
him.  This  is  verily  a  priceless  lesson,  and  it  is  un- 
questionably taught  by  the  history  of  Job. 

(3)  Hope  is  not  only  brighter,  but  truer  also  than  des- 
pair ;  the  dark  days  of  Job  were  not  destined  to  be  his 
last.  He  had  in  nimself  a  principle  of  vitality  which 
could  and  would  survive  them.  The  Lord,  after  he  had 
tried  him,  gave  him  not  only  what  he  had  before,  but 
twice  as  much  also  as  he  had  had  before.  To  be  sure, 
the  children  he  had  lost  could  not  be  restored  to  him ; 
but  his  tears  for  them  were  wiped  away  by  the  smiles  of 
others,  and  the  closed  page  of  their  history  was  re- 
lilaced  by  the  open  page  of  the  history  of  others  as  yet 
unsullied  and  lull  of  nope — ^the  sweeter  and  brighter 
because  of  the  dark  background.  To  enforce  this  truth, 
and  to  remind  men  of  it,  must  surely  have  been  ]^)art 
of  the  object  of  him  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Job ;  and 
when  the  storm  is  raging  it  is  no  small  consolation  to 
remember  that  the  sun  vml  shine  brightly  after  it,  and 
perhaps  the  more  brightly  because  of  it.  If  Job  had 
not  suffered  exceptionally,  no  one  would  have  recorded 
his  history  or  remembered  his  name.  He  would  not 
have  been  known  for  his  patience  had  he  not  been 
known  for  his  sufferings.  The  one,  therefore,  is  not 
only  the  condition  of  the  other,  but  contains  also  in  itself 
the  promise  of  the  other,  even  though  in  certain  cases 
that  promise  may  not  visibly  be  fulmled,  as,  for  a  time 
and  while  the  anguish  lastea,  it  certainly  was  not  in  the 
case  of  Job. 

(4)  Satan  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  triumph  over  man. 
He  shamelessly  challenged  the  Most  Hign  to  produce 
an  instance,  even  where  the  conditions  were  most 
promising,  of  one  who  served  TTim  for  anything  more 
than  could  be  gained  therefrom.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  S&tan  was  foiled.  He  proposes  the  chal- 
lenge, but  when  the  issue  of  it  is  to  be  declared,  by  the 
course  of  circumstances,  he  is  not  forthcoming.  His 
ludgment  goes  by  his  default ;  his  defeat  is  proclaimed 
Dy  his  non-appearance,  although  by  that  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  while  man  is  so  far  justified  against  his 

fhostly  adversary,  the  Almighty  also  is  vindicated ;  for 
[e  will  be  no  man's  debtor,  and,  therefore,  all  that  Job 
had  in  his  prosperity  is  restored  to  him,  and  in  respect 
of  worldly  substance  twice  as  much.  This  also  is  one 
of  the  lessons  of  Job,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  de- 
signed object  of  the  writer  to  inculcate  it,  upon  which  we 
are  hardly  competent  to  pronounce.  It  may  be  observed 
incidentally  that  this  is  virtually  the  teaching  also  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis ;  while  the  word  "  enmity," 
verse  15  (nyt?,  'eybhah),  and  the  name  Job  (a***,  'yyohh)^ 
the  assaulted  one,  and  therefore  the  hated  one,  present 
an  unquestionable  although  significant  point  of  contact, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  words  are  derived  from  the  same 
root  (y^),  hatedy  or  wa^  an  enemy. 

(5)  Job  is  atypical  character;  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  suppose  that  his  history  is  not  intended  to  be  typical 
of  the  condition  of  man  in  life,  and,  therefore,  in  its 
degree  typical  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  His  cross  and 
passion,  and  in  the  eventual  glory  of  His  resurrection. 
What  is  true  of  the  type  must  be  true  of  the  race ;  and 
what  is  true  of  the  race  must  be  true  of  the  Head  of 
the  race.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  was  all  fore- 
seen by  the  writer  of  Job ;  but  so  far  as  the  history 
of  Job  is  capable  of  teaching  the  essential  truth  of 
human  life  to  man,  it  must  also  foreshadow  and  reflect 
the  history  of  Him  who  was  the  truth  itself,  and  this 
not  because  of  any  power  of  arbitrary  and  mechanical 
prediction  in  the  writing  or  the  writer,  but  because  the 
writing  was  inherently,  essentially,  and  intensely  true 
to  human  nature,  which  was  the  nature  that  Christ  took. 


So  far,  then,  without  reference  to  the  authorship  of  Job, 
or  to  its  place  in  the  Canon,  we  are  perfectly  warranted 
in  regarding  it  as  pointing  to  Him,  because  it  points 
to  and  expresses  the  deepest  and  most  essential  truth 
of  that  human  life  and  nature  of  which  He  was  the 
deepest  and  the  most  essential  truth. 

(6)  The  object  of  Job  was  unquestionably  didactic : 
it  was  intended  to  teach  and  inculcate  all  the  lessons 
that  we  can  derive  from  it.  The  writer  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  writing  without  a  purpose,  but  must  fairly  be 
credited  with  all  the  wisdom  and  doctrine  with  wnich 
his  work  is  fraught,  whether  or  not  it  was  consciously 
present  to  his  mind,  even  as  Shakespeare  must  fairly  bie 
credited  with  all  the  wisdom  and  truth  that  Coleridge 
or  Schlegel  or  Groethe  could  detect  in  "  Hamlet."  Job 
also,  from  its  inherent  characteristics,  is  a  cosmopolitan 
book.  It  inculcates  truth  without  reference  to  any  re- 
ligious  systems.  It  aims  at  justifying  the  ways  of  God 
to  man  as  man,  whether  under  the  I^w  or  the  Gospel, 
or  independently  of  the  light  of  either,  seeing  that  it 
not  improbably  preceded  both.  It  takes  the  broadest 
possibk  view  both  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  the 
position  of  man,  and  deals  with  the  mighty  problem  of 
the  moral  fifovemment  of  God,  towards  which  it  offers 
the  oidy  solution  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

HI.    Character.— The  Book  of  Job  is  a  Divine 
book,  and  marked  with  the  distinctive  features  that 
characterise    the    other    books    of    revelation.      For 
instance,  it  assumes  the  possibility  and  the  fact  of 
God's  revelation  of  Himself,  and  is  in  no  way  staggered 
at  the  thought  of  God*s  holding  direct  intercourse  with 
man.     Those  who  demur  to  this  position  can  so  far 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  writer  of  Job.    It 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  with  him  that  this  intercourse 
and  the  manifestation  or  revelation  it  implies  was  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  an  historic  fact.     However  true 
it  may  be  that  the  Lord  speaks  out  of  other  whirlwinds 
than  that  of  Job,  it  is  no  subjective  or  ordinary  voice 
which  said.  Ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is 
right  as  my  servant  Job  hath.  Here,  then,  we  discover 
the  first  characteristic  feature  of  the  book,  and  one  that 
binds  it  closeljr  to  the  collection  of  which  it  forms  a 
part ;  the  verdict,  therefore,  that  we  pass  on  this  matter 
will  inevitably  influence  all  our  judgment  of  the  book. 
It  will  have  no  other  authority  tlun  we  consent  to 
allow  it  unless  we  accept  its  testimony  in  this  respect, 
while  if  we  do,  it  will  at  once  speak  to  us  with  the 
very  highest  authority.     But,  secondly,  the  book  is 
essentially  non-Jewish  and  non-Israelite  in  character. 
The  hero  Job  was  not  of  the  chosen  race ;  and,  what  is 
more,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  consciousness  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  race;   while  it  is  included  among  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  it   is  distinctly  non- 
Hebrew  in  character.     There  seem  te   be   but  two 
ways  in  which  we  can  reasonably  account  for  this 
circumstance — either  the  book  must  have  been  derived 
from  some  foreign  source  and  adopted  inte  and  appro- 
priated by  the  literature  of  Israel,  in  which  case  it 
furnished  a  solitary,  and  an  improbable,  instance;  or 
it  must  be  the  record  and  monument  of  a  time  when  the 
nationality  of  Israel  was  as  yet  undefined  and  indis- 
tinct>  before  Israel  had  become  conscious  of  its  own 
existence  as    a  nation ;   in  other  words,   before    the 
Exodus.     My  own  opinion  inclines  very  strongly  to 
this  belief,  for  te  suppose,  which  is  the  only  other  alter- 
native, that  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  literature  of 
Israel  any  Israelite  would  have  entirely  divested  him- 
self of  his  nationality,  and  his  national  recollections  and 
prejudices,  and  have  set  himself  the  task  of  bringing* 
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back  and  nM^onstracting  tbe  life  and  manner  of  a  bygone 
jige.  and  have  thrown  himself  so  successfully  into  the 
surroundings  of  the  past  as  to  betray  no  token  of  his 
own  condition  and  circomstances,  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible.    The  Book  of  Job  knows  nothing  of  Moses,  or 
the  Exodus,  the  Temple,  the  kingdom,  or  the  Law  (once 
only  in  chap.  xxii.  22  is  the  wora  law  used  in  a  merely 
general  sense-^receive  the  law  cd  hie  mouth\  or  of  any 
of  the  later  incidents  in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  would 
haye  been  strange  if,  being  conversant  with  them,  no 
allusion  to  them  had  anywhere  escaped  the  writer;  but 
so  it  is,  and  this  makes  the  book  essentially  non- 
Hebrew  in  character ;  but,  nevertheless,  thirdly,  it  is 
in  no  sense  alien  from  or  antagonistic  to  the  faith  of 
Isnel ;  on  the  contrary,  it  takes  that  view  of  Divine 
things  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unaided  specula- 
tions of  man  have  never  risen  to,  and  displays  that 
knowledge  of  Gk)d  which  is  not  found  outside  the  com- 
pass  of  revelation.    This  is  a  feature  which  must  on  no 
account  be  overlooked  in  dealing  with  the  Book  of  Job. 
FouHhlyj  the  book  is  unquestionably  historical — first, 
because  it  clearly  professes  to  be  so ;  secondly,  because, 
although  parables  and  allegories  are  to  be  found  in 
Scrinture,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  book  is 
parely  allegorical,  or  is  intended  to  be  so.    If  the 
Book  of  Buth,  for  example,  or  the  Book  of  Job,  is 
mere  all^oiy — ^that  is,  romance — then  a  death-blow  is 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  history,  and  like  the  gods  in 
tiie  story  of  Nala,  we  stand  upon  air  when  we  seem 
to  touch  the  ground.    A  tradition  is  found  in  the 
Talmud  to  the  effect  that  "Job  did  not  exist,  and 
was  not  a  created  man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable ; " 
bat  this  is  shown  to  be  worthless  by  the  reasons  above 
given,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  persons  in  Job 
are  linked  to  names  and  places  otherwise  known  to  us, 
and  from  the  general  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  throw  doubt  on  the  reality 
of  anything,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  Job. 

IV.  Integprity. — The  most  superficial  observer  can 
see  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  style  (if  only  the 
difference  of  prose  and  poetry)  between  the  narrative 
portions  of   the    book  and    the  argumentative;    the 
important    feature    is    the    frequency    of    the    name 
Jehovah  in  the  former,  and  its  occurrence  but  once  in 
the  latter  (chap.  xii.  9) ;  still  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Job  himself,  w)io  uses  it  here,  has  already  used  it  thrice 
in  ehap.  i.  21,  and  precisely  in  the  same  way,  which  is 
that,  namely,  of  ascribing  all  things  both  good  and  evil 
to  God  (comp.  ii.  10  and  xii.  6,  9).     It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  this  obvious  difference  of  style 
i^  anything  more  than  is  needful  from  the  exigency 
of  the  case  in  passing  from  narrative  to  elevated  dis- 
cussion ;  certainly  we  cannot  allow  that  this  difference 
shows  the  book  to  be  other  than  a  consistent  whole,  and 
warrants    us  in  assigning    the  narrative  parts  to  a 
different  hand.     In  short,  these  narrative  part6  are 
indispensable    to    the  understanding  of    the  others, 
which,  except  as  fragments  preserving  the  sentiments 
of  the  several  speakers,  can  have  had  no  existence 
iadependent  of  them.   He,  therefore,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  book  in  its  present  form  is  so  far  responsible 
for  both  alike;  though,  of  course,  no  further  responsible 
for  the  several  speeches  than  responsible  for  their 
gwieral  accuracy  in  rightly  representing  the  several 
fakers.  Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  the  speech 
oi  Elihu  18  an  interpolation,  thotigli,  of  course,  without 
the  slig^htest  grouncf.     Artistically  his  speech  holds  its 
proper  pL^e  as  leading  up  gradually  from  the  un- 


qualified condemnation  of  the  friends,  and  Job's 
longing  for  vindication,  to  the  ultimate  appearance 
and  justification  of  the  Lord  as  judge  and  umpire 
in  the  controvery.  It  would,  therefore,  be  as  reason- 
able to  excise  «fob's  curse  as  to  omit  the  speech  of 
Elihu.  In  short,  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  unquestion- 
ably a  consistent  whole,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  ever  existed  in  any  other  form. 

V.  Date. — Opinions  as  to  the  date  of  Job  have  varied 
from  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  that  of  the  Captivity, 
or  even  later,  that  is  to  say,  800  or  1,000  years.  As 
the  supporters  of  the  several  theories  have  uniformly 
appealea  to  the  critical  and  linguistic  reasons,  this  may 
serve  to  show  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  mucn 
that  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  criticism.  He  who 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  work  of  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  and  one  of  our  own  day  could  hardly 
claim  to  be  a  critic ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament  was  far  less  liable  to  change 
than  our  own,  yet  this  may  be  taken  as  an  instance 
not  altogether  inappropriate  or  unfair.  Of  course,  if 
the  Book  of  Job  is  in  any  sense  authentic — i.e.,  a  re- 
cord of  actual  fact — ^its  date  as  a  comxwsitioii  cannot  bo 
put  very  much  later  than  the  occurrence  of  its  facts — 
that  is,  than  the  age  of  Job.  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
the  age  of  Job  is,  within  certain  limits,  ascertainable — 
e.a.,  we  are  told  that  he  lived  a  hundred  and  foriy  years 
after  his  recovery  from  his  great  trials.  As  he  had  ten 
children,  who  appear  to  have  been  all  grown  up  when 
his  calamities  overtook  him,  we  can  barmy  suppose  him 
to  have  been  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  at  this  time.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that,  as  Job's  substance  was 
doubled,  so  also  the  years  of  his  life  may  have  been,  and 
this  would  correspond  with  some  such  number.  At  all 
events,  he  must  have  been  200  or  210  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  If,  then,  we  may  trust  these  num- 
bers, which  must  depend  upon  the  authentic  character 
of  the  narrative,  we  may  nnd  in  them  at  least  some 
guide  to  the  age  of  Job.  It  cannot  have  been,  with  all 
due  deference  to  those  who  think  otherwise,  within  100 
years  of  the  Captivity  (Renan,  Livre  de  Job,  p.  xxxvi.), 
Decause  at  that  time  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  life  of 
man  was  prolonged  to  such  an  extent.  Neither,  again, 
can  it  have  been  (assuming  for  the  moment  the  authenti- 
city of  Genesis)  in  the  age  of  the  earlier  patriarchs  of 
G^en.  v.,  because  then  the  period  of  human  life  was  yet 
longer ;  but  in  the  case  oi  Abralmm,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
we  meet  with  the  ages  of  175, 180,  and  147  years  respec- 
tively. These  would  furnish  us  with  some  approxima- 
tion to  the  supposed  age  of  Job,  which,  however,  wo 
may  regard  as  having  been  exceptionally  prolonged. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  antecedently  probable  that 
the  age  at  which  Job  lived  was  approximately  that 
of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
most  of  the  names  occurring  in  connection  with  Job 
are  found  also  in  what  we  may  roughly  call  the  age  of 
these  patriarchs,  when,  as  it  appears,  huuian  life  was 
not  uncommonly  at  least  twice  as  long  as  it  is  now. 
For  instance,  in  Gren.  xxv.  3  we  find  Sheba  and  Dedan 
among  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  It  was 
apparently  a  band  of  Sheba's  retainers  or  descendants 
who  fell  upon  Job's  cattle  (chap.  i.  15).  Sheba  and 
Dedan  are  also  mentioned  among  the  sous  of  Cusb  and 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Keturah 
was  01  Canaanite,  and  therefore  of  Hamite  origin,  and 
that  Sheba  was  reckoned  to  Ham  through  her ;  at  all 
events,  Sheba,  and  Dedan,  and  Shuali,  from  whom  we 
seem  to  have  Bildad  the  Shuliite,  were  among  thoso 
of  his  descendants  whom  Abraham  during  his  Bfetime 
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sent  away  "  eastward  to  the  laud  of  the  East/'  to  which 
Job  himself  belonged.  Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have 
some  sort  of  clue  t«  the  time  aud  place  of  Job.  Uz, 
again,  is  mentioned  as  a  descendant  of  Shem  in  Gren. 
X.  23;  and  in  xxii.  21,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Nalior,  and  brother  of  Chesed,  possibly  the 
father  of  the  Chasdim  or  Chaldeans  of  Job  i.  17.  Job 
thus  may  b^  traced  perhaps  through  Uz  to  Nahor  the 
brother  of  Abraham ;  at  all  events,  there  is  a  similarity 
in  the  names  found  in  both  cases.  Once  more,  Eliphajs 
was  Uie  son  of  Esau  and  father  of  Amalek  (Gen. 
XXX vi.  10,  12),  and  Temau  was  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  so 
tliat  Eliphaz  the  Temauite,  the  friend  of  Job,  may 
probably  either  have  been  this  man  or  a  descendant  of 
his.  Tema,  again  (Job  vi.  19),  was  a  descendant  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15),  so  that  these  lines,  however 
faint,  all  point  to  what  we  may  call  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs  between  Abraliam  and  Moses  for  the  time  at 
which  Job  flourished.  It  is  plain  also  that  a  genera- 
tion or  two  was  enough  to  establish  a  tribe  or  family, 
for  when  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  Amalek  the  grand- 
son of  Esau  had  become  a  powerful  people,  who  were 
even  regarded  as  ancient  (Num.  xxiv.  20).  The  only 
nearer  p^uide  we  have  to  the  precise  age  of  Job  is  on  the 
supposition  tliat  Eliphaz  the  Temauite  was  the  son  of 
Esau  of  that  name  (though  it  is  strange  he  should 
be  called  after  the  name  of  his  own  son),  in  which  case 
the  children  of  Jacob  would  be  contemporary  with  Job. 
Following  out  this  supposition,  the  late  Dr.  Lee  of 
Cambridge  calculated  that  Job  died  forty-seveu  years 
before  the  Exodus  (Book  of  Job,  p.  34).  Whether  or 
not  this  is  correct,  there  at  least  seems  to  be  very  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  age  of  Job  fell  between  the 
entry  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus.  If 
so,  we  then  are  able  to  arrive  at  some  idea  as  to  the — 

VI.  Author  of  the  Book  of  Job.  — There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  on  this  point  except  the 
evidence  of  the  book  itself,  coupled  witu  any  such  con- 
siderations as  have  already  been  noticed.  There  is  but 
>  one  solitary  fragment  of  tradition,  which  is  that  Job, 
like  the  Pentateuch,  was  the  work  of  Moses.  This  may 
be  worth  nothing  critically,  but  as  a  tradition  it  is 
simply  the  only  one  that  exists.  If,"  however,  the  age 
of  Job  was  that  of  the  patriarchs  between  Abraham  and 
Moses,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  and  if  the 
book  is  authentic,  as  its  place  in  the  Canon  would  seem 
to  imply,  then  there  is  no  one  so  Hkely  as  Moses  to 
whom  it  can  be  referred.  If  it  was  written  before  the 
Exodus,  that  would  account  for  the  silence  of  the  book 
with  reference  to  that  and  to  all  subsequent  events  of 
Jewish  history;  and  while  the  influence  of  the  Book 
of  Job  is  traceable  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets,  it 
manifests  various  points  of  contact  with  tne  Book  of 
Genesis,  which  alone  of  the  books  of  Moses  can  have 
been  in  existence  at  that  time.  It  is  not  improbable, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  probable,  that  Job  himself 
may  have  thrown  together  the  various  speeches  of  him- 
self and  his  friends — and  manifestly  no  one  would  have 
been  so  fit  to  do  this  as  himself ;  but  we  can  hardly 
account  for  the  acceptance  of  the  book  by  the  people  of 
Israel,  unless  it  had  been  specially  commended  to  them 
by  some  one  in  the  position  of  the  great  Law-giver ;  and 
who  so  likely  as  he  to  have  supplied  the  historical  frame- 
work of  tlie  book,  and  reduced  it  to  its  ultimate  form  ? 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  book 
is  really  more  probable  than  the  Smomouic  or  tlie 
Exile  origin  of  it.  Certain  phrases  in  Job  are  peeidiar 
to,  or  characteristic  of.  Moses :  for  instance,  n^i  may 
— ^dbhuddah  rahbah  (Job  i.  3  and  Gen.  xxvi.  14) ;  "  the 


sons  of  God"  (Job  i.  6  and  Gen.  vi.  2);  "the  fire 
of  God  "  (Job  i.  16  and  Gen.  xix.  24) ;  "  his  bone  and 
his  flesh  "  (Job  ii.  4  and  Gen.  ii.  23) ;  "  they  lifted  up 
their  voice,  and  wept ''  (Job  ii.  12  and  Gen.  xxi.  16,  xxvii. 
38,  xxix,  11);  "they  scattered  dust  toward  heaven" 
(Job  ii.  12  and  Exod.  ix.  10) ;  the  "  seven  oxen  aud 
seven  rams"  of  Job  xlii.  8  and  Num.  xxiii.  1;  the 
strange  word  TV^'^XBp  (qe»itah)j  found  only  in  Job  xlii. 
11,  Gren.  xxxiii.  19,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  the  "  earring  of 
gold  "  (Job  xlii.  11  and  Gen.  xxiv.  22),  used  afterwards 
by  Solomon  (Prov.  xi.  22,  xxv.  12) ;  "  their  father  gave 
them  inheritance  among  their  brethren  "  (Job  xlii.  15 ; 
comp.  Num.  xxvii.  7).  Bearing  in  mind  that  there  are 
but  three  chapters  in  which  to  trace  these  similarities^ 
they  are  even  more  numerous  than  we  could  expect  to 
find  them.  Besides  this  we  may  mention,  in  the  book 
generally  the  name  of  God,  Shaddai,  the  Almighty, 
which  is  so  frequent  in  Job,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  not  found  above  twice  in  any  other 
book,  and  only  eight  times  in  all  the  other  books 
together;  the  notion  of  Divine  communications  con- 
veyed in  sleep,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  &c. ; 
wealth  consisting  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  like. 
There  is  no  mention  in  Job  of  Tarshish,  Hermon,  or 
Lebanon ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  Jordan  is  mentioned. 
There  is  a  possible  allusion  to  the  Fall  (Job  xxxi.  33) 
and  to  the  Deluge  (Job  xxii.  16),  though  this  is  not 
certain  in  either  case.  The  groa^er  forms  of  idolatry 
of  a  later  age  are  not  mentioned  in  Job,  but  only  suu 
and  moon  worship  (cha[).  xxxi.  26 — 28).  The  Hephaim 
of  Gen.  xiv.  5,  Deut.  ii.  11,  20,  iii  11,  13  are  men- 
tioned (Job  xxvi.  5).  The  character  given  to  Job 
(chap.  i.  1)  is  like  that  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  Jacob 
(G^n.  xxv.  27)  and  Joseph  (Gren.  xlii.  18;  comp.  Gen.  vi.  9 
and  xvii.  1).  The  feasting  of  Job's  sons  every  one  in 
his  day  is  like  the  feast  on  Pharaoh's  birthday  in  the 
history  of  Joseph.  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither*'  (chap.  i.  21) 
is  an  echo  of  "Dust  thou  art,  and  imto  dust  shalt  thoa 
return"  (Gen.  iii.  19).  The  "deep  sleep  falling  on 
men"  (Job  iv.  13,. xxxiii.  15)  is  like  the  "deep  sleep" 
that  fell  on  Adam  and  Abram  (Gen.  ii.  21,  xv.  12) ; 
but  the  word  here  used  occurs  only  three  times  else- 
where. There  is  a  probable  allusion  to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  Job  xviii.  15 ;  and  the 
"  side  "  in  Job  xviii.  12  may  possibly  mean  the  "  wife." 
in  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  22.  The  "harp"  and  the 
"  organ "  of  Job  xxi.  12  and  xxx.  31  are  identical 
with  Gen.  iv.  21,  but  not  found  in  juxtaposition  else- 
where, nor  at  all  except  in  Ps.  cl.  3,  4.  In  Job 
xxxi.  32  there  seems  to  oe  a  reference  to  Gren.  xix.  2. 
In  Job  xxxii.  8,  xxxiii.  4,  6;  comp.  Gen.  ii.  7  (^^> 
— nesJuimah—is  used  in  all).  In  Job  xxxiv.  12 ;  comp. 
G«n.  xviii.  25.  In  Job  xxxiv.  20,  25  one  might  almost 
imagine  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  firstborn.  In 
Job  iii.  18  we,  at  all  events,  find  the  ^^ — noghea — 
of  the  bondage;  while  in  Job  xxii.  30  there  may 
possibly  be  an  allusion  to  tlie  intercession  of  Abra- 
ham for  Sodom.  At  all  events,  these  points  of  con- 
tact between  Job  aud  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which 
under  the  supposition  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  book 
could  have  been  the  only  part  of  the  Bible  in  existence 
when  Job  was  written,  and  the  early  history  of  which, 
must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  familiar  to  Moses,  are  at 
least  strong  enough  and  many  enough  to  give  support 
to  the  theoiT,  if  they  do  not  estabbsh  it  conclusively. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  eveiy  reason 
to  believe  that  the  several  books  of  the  Bible  were  the 
work  of  well-known  actors  in  the  Bible  history,  and 
not  of  casual  and  insignificant  authors.    In  the  New 
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TsflUment  it  is  so  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is  probably  so  in 
every  case  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  is  in  the  Old  Testament  the  work  of  any  man 
who  is  not  known  to  ns  from  the  history,  whether  in 
the  ease  of  Chronieles,  Jndges,  Rath,  or  Job.  But  if 
this  is  so,  as  seems  most  probable  on  ereir  ground, 
sad  if  we  are  right  in  maintaining  the  antiquity  of  Job, 
then  there  is  no  one  so  likely  to  have  written  it  as 
Moses.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Job  himself 
(whose  Tirtoal  anthority  for  the  book  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  any  case,  if  it  is  a  true  history),  there  is  no 
one  else  who  can  have  written  it  We  find  here  that 
aoquaintanoe  with  desert  life,  and  with  "Egypt,  for 
example,  which  were  combined  in  Moses,  but  scarcely 
in  tny  one  else.  The  pyramids  may  perhaps  be  spoken 
of  in  Job  iii.  14 ;  while  the  familiarity  with  the  croco- 
dile and  the  ostrich,  not  to  mention  other  points, 
eoffidently  shows  this. 

Til.  Dootrine  of  the  Book  of  Job.— There 
is  distmct  knowledge  of  Qod  as  the  Creator  of  man, 
and  the  Author  of   nature  (chaps,  iz.,  zxyiii.  8,  9). 
'*Tfaiae  hands  haye  made  me  and  fashioned  me."  "Be- 
member,  I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  hast  made  me  as  the 
clay ;  and  wilt  thou  bring  me  into  dust  again  ?  "  (chap. 
xiT.  15).    "  Thou  wilt  haye  a  desire  to  the  work  of  thy 
hands  "  (eh«f».  zzyi.  8, 10).    The  speeches  of  Elihu  and 
of  the  Lord  abundantly  show  that  they  identify  the 
Author  of    nature  with    the    moral    Goyemor.      In 
Elihu*s  words,  "  the  spirit  of  Grod  hath  made  me,  and 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life  *'  (chap. 
xixiii.  4.),  he  not  only  recognises  Grod  as  his  Creator, 
but  even  does  so  in  words  which  almost  inyolye  the 
knowledge  of  Qen.  ii.  7,   when  they  are  compared 
together ;  while  in  declaring  the  righteousness  of  God 
as  tile  idtimate  Judge  (cnap.  xzxiy.  12),  he  almost 
repeats  the  words  of  Abraham.    It  is  hardly  possible 
to  read  Job  without  reading  into  it  a  yariety  of  allu- 
sions to  other  books,  and  discoyering  points  which  will 
lazgdy  tend  to  confirm  our  preconceived  notions,  what. 
cTer  they  may  be ;  but  these  considerations  must  be 
borne  in  mind: — (1)  Is  the  date  of  Job  likely  to  be 
early  or  late  ?    Formerly  it  was  always  regarded  as 
one  of  the  oldest  books  in  existence ;  but  though  some 
have  put  it  as  low  down  as  the  Captivity,  and  of 
course  thought  they  discoyered  reasons  in  the  book 
itself  for  doing  so,  it  seems  to  me  beyond  all  question 
that,  as  the  book  undeniably  describes  a  yery  early 
state  of  society,  so  it  must  belong  to  that  early  periodL 
(2)  If  the  traditional  and  apparent  succession  of  the 
ho<^  of  Scripture  is  in  the  main  correct,  then  there  can 
have  heen  only  one  book  of  the  whole  which  was  in 
^zistezice  when  Job  was  written,  namely,  the  Book  of 
Genesis;  now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  records  of 
this  hook  were  known,  then  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  points  of  contact  between  the  two  are  numerous 
ud  striking.    And  therefore,  (3)  so  far  as  this  is  the 
<:ase,  the  fact  must  be  allowed  to  go  some  way  in  con- 
finnation  of  this  hypothesis  as  the  right  one.     The 
theocratic  tone  of  Job  is  exactly  that  of  Genesis.    The 
history  of  Joseph  (e.g.)  in  that  book  presents  in  its 
view  of  human    life  a  marked  reseniblance    to  the 
teachmg  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  to  the  development 
<rf  the  history  of  Job.     Qod  is  regarded  in  Job  as 
Si^ireme  and    Independent,  Holy  and  Incorruptible 
(chape.  XV.  15,  xxii.  2 — 4),   Immortal    and    Eternal 
(chap.  X.  5),  Spiritoal  and  Invisible  (chaps,  ix.  11,  xxvi. 
13),  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer  (chap,  xxxiii. 
26),  the  Sing  of  kings  (chap,  xxxiv.  19),  the  Preserver 


of  men  (chaps,  xxxiii.  28,  xii.  10),  the  Giver  of  wisdom 
(chap.  xxxv.  11,  Sui.),  the  Ruler  of  nations  (chap.  xii. 
23,  &c.).  In  the  words  of  Job  x.  9,  he  almost  declares 
his  knowledge  of  what  Grod  had  said  to  Adam  (Geu. 
iiL  18),  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  he  accepts  that 
record  as  a  true  revelation  of  (jrod. 

There  is  evidence  in  Job  of  acquaintance  with, 
and  the  study  of,  astronomy,  in  which  considerablo 
advancement  must  have  l>een  made  (chaps,  ix.  9, 
xxxviii.  31,  32,  &c.).  The  description  of  the  war-horse 
in  chap,  xxxix.  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Job,  and 
tliis  points  to  a  knowledge  of  Egypt,  in  which  horses 
were  abundant  (Gen.  xlyii.  17,  xlix.  17;  Exod.  ix. 
3,  xiv.  9,  23,  XV.  1,  21).  Mining  operations  and  the 
achievements  of  early  engineering  were  familiar  to 
the  writer  of  Job  (chap,  xxviii.),  as  were  the  riches 
and  the  solitudes  of  the  desert.  In  fact,  the  range  of 
observation,  experience,  and  reflection  is  probably 
larger  in  Job  not  only  than  that  of  any  other  book  of 
the  Bible,  but  also  of  any  other  book  whatever  of  the 
same  extent.  While,  however,  there  is  no  trace  in 
Job  of  a  knowledge  of  any  other  composition  than 
that  of  Genesis,  it  is  significant  to  observe  the 
manifest — 

Till.  EflElsot  of  this  Book  on  other  Books  of 
Soripture. — The  evidences  of  this  are  so  numerous  that 
they  can  only  be  touched  upon  here.  Foremost  comes 
the  famous  instance  of  Jeremiah's  complaint  unto  God 
(chap.  XX.),  iu  which  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth, 
like  Job.  It  is  plain  that  one  of  these  pre-supposes 
the  other,  and  no  one  of  any  critical  discernment  can 
doubt  wliich  is  the  original.  (Seo  Renan  xxxiv.)  Next, 
there  is  Ps.  viii.  4,  which  almost  repeats  Job  vii.  17 — 
at  least,  in  its  idea.  Comp.  Ps.  xi.  6,  Job  xy.  34, 
xxii.  20 ;  Lam.  iii.  7,  Job  i.  10 ;  Eccles.  y.  15,  Job  i.  21 ; 
Ps.  Iviii.  8,  Job  iii.  16 ;  Prov.  ii.  4,  Job  iii.  21 ;  Isa. 
xxxv.  3,  "Strengthen  ve  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm 
the  feeble  knees ; "  Job  iv.  4,  "  Thy  words  have  upholden 
him  that  was  falling,  and  thou  hast  strengthened  the 
feeble  knees ; "  comp.  Heb.  xiL  12 ;  comp.  also  Ezek. 
vii.  17,  and  xxi.  7,  and  Isa.  xiii.  7.  With  Ps.  xxxvii.  25, 
"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,"  &c.,  comp.  Job 
iv.  8.  With  Ps.  xc.  7,  "  In  the  morning  it  is  green," 
&c.,  comp.  Job  iv.  20  and  viii.  12.  Indeed,  the  language 
of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  the  prophets  abounds  with 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Job  ;  in  fact,  so  manifest  is 
this  that  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  theory  that 
Job  was  written  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon. 
But,  as  before  said,  its  ancient  existence  and  authority, 
which  will  equally  account  for  this  knowledge,  is 
inherently  more  probable.  It  is  in  the  substantial 
teaching  of  the  book,  no  less  than  in  the  reproduction 
of  its  langnage,  that  we  can  discern  traces  of  its 
influence.  For  instance,  in  the  teaching  of  Job  xiii.  16 
("He  also  shall  be  my  salvation:  for  an  hypocrite 
shall  not  come  before  him")  there  is  the  germ  not  only 
of  all  the  stem  morality  of  the  prophets,  but  also  that 
of  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  the  (iospel  itself.  And 
so  completely  was  it  felt  that  faith  was  the  lesson 
of  Job,  tliat  his  patience,  which  was  manifested  in 
the  deep  undercurrent  of  re.signation  and  confi  lence 
(chap.  xiii.  15)  rather  than  in  the  outward  repii^sion 
of  complaint,  has  passed  into  a  proverb  (James  v.  11). 
He  was  patient,  however,  because  of  his  intense  faith ; 
and  to  the  exhibition  of  this  character  of  faith  as  seen 
in  Job  how  much  may  we  not  ascribe  of  the  trust, 
resignation,  and  confidence  of  the  Psalms  ?  Witli  tho 
exception,  however,  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  no  book  of 
the  Bible  so  honours  and  inculcates  faith  as  the  Book 
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of  Genesis  {e.g.t  in  chap.  xv.  6),  which,  we  have  seen, 
the  writer  of  «fob  must  have  known. 

IX.  Canonicity.— Job  belongs  to  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  writings,  being  classed  with  the 
Psalnis,  Proverbs,  &c.  And  this  for  obvious  reasons, 
because  it  was  not  a  book  of  the  Law,  and  it  could  not 
be  classed  with  the  prophets.  But  its  canonicity  has 
never  been  doubted.  Its  very  place,  however,  in  the 
Canon  must  be  owing  to  its  connection  with  some  great 
writer  of  authority;  and  this  is  the  more  obvious 
because  of  its  being  in  no  sense  an  Israelitish  book. 
When,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  of  its  posi- 
tion among  the  sacred  writings  of  Israel,  the  sublimity, 
purity,  and  simplicity  of  its  teaching  and  aim,  we 
must  not  only  confess  that  it  is  in  many  respects  the 


most  marvellous  book  in  existence,  but  that  it  towers 
far  above  all  other  books  in  the  grandeur  of  its  poetry, 
the  nobility  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  splendour  of  its 
diction.  And  in  the  contemplation  of  these  features, 
we  are  led  by  a  species  of  induction  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  true^ 

X.  Inspiration,  for  no  judgment  of  the  Book  of 
Job  can  be  adequate  or  just  which  does  not  recognise 
in  the  facts  about  it  sufficiently  clear  indications  of 
an  origin  not  of  the  unaided  speculations  of  man,  but 
the  product,  if  we  will  only  accept  it,  of  an  authorised 
and  inspired  communication  on  the  part  of  God.  If 
things  happened  as  the  Book  of  Job  says  they  did,  then 
we  must  have  in  that  record  of  them  a  veritable  revela- 
tion of  the  Most  High. 


THE    BOOK    OF    JOB. 


CHAPTER  I. — ^)  There  waa  a  man 
in  the  land  of  TJz,  whose  name  was  Job ; 
and  that  man  was  'perfect  and  upright, 
and  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed 
evil.  <^  And  there  were  bom  unto  him 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  <^)  His 
^substance  also  was  seven  thousand 
sheep,  and  three  thousand  camels,  and 
five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hun- 
dred she  asses,  and  a  very  great  ^house- 
hold ;  so  that  this  man  was  the  greatest 
of  all  the  'men  of  the  east. 

(^  And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in 
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their  houses,  every  one  his  day;  and 
sent  and  called  for  their  three  sisters  to 
eat  and  to  drink  with  them.  <*)  And  it 
was  so,  when  the  days  of  their  feasting 
were  gone  about,  that  Job  sent  and 
sanctified  them,  and  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  offered  burnt  offerings 
according  to  the  number  of  them  all: 
for  Job  said.  It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned,  and  *  cursed  God  in  their 
hearts.     Thus  did  Job  ^continually. 

<*>  Now  thei^e  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  to  present  themselves  be- 


0)  There  waa  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz.^ 

The  first  mention  of  this  name  is  in  Gren.  x.  23,  where 
Us  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  sons  of  Aram,  who 
WIS  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem.  (Comp.  1  Chron.  i.  17.) 
Another  Uz  (in  the  Authorised  Version  spelt  Htiz)  is 
mentioiied  in  Gren  xxii.  21  as  the  fibrstbom  of  Nahor,  the 
brother  of  Abraham.    A  third  form  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxri.  28  among  **  the  sons  of  Seir  the 
Horite,  who  inhabited  the  land "  of  Edom.  (Comp.  1 
Chron.i.42.)    It  isprobable  that  each  of  theso  is  to  be  as- 
Mciaied  with  a  different  district :  the  first  perhaps  with 
ihit  of  the  Lebanon — a  district  near  Damascn^  is  still 
called  £I.Ghutha ;  the  second  with  that  of  Mesopotamia 
or  Chaldea ;  and  the  third  with  the  Edomite  district 
south  of  Palestine.    From  the  mention  of  "  the  land  of 
Uz"  (Lam.  ir.  21)  and  "  the  kings  of  the  land  of  Uz" 
(Jer.  xxY.  20),  where  in  each  case  the  association  seems 
to  be  with  Edom,  it  is  probable  that  the  land  of  Job  is 
to  be  identified  rather  with  the  district  south  and  south- 
east of  Palestine. 

Whose  name  was  Job.— The  name  is  really  Tyryov, 
and  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Job  (Yov) 
who  was  the  son  of  Issachar  (Qen.  xlvi.  13),  and  from 
the  Jobab  {Yovav)  who  was  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxri.  33),  with  both  of  which  it  has  been 
eonfonnded.  The  form  of  the  name  may  suggest 
the  signification  of  "  the  assaulted  one,"  as  the  root 
^m  which  it  appears  to  be  derired  means  "  was  an 
enemy." 

Perfectand  upright  •  •  . — ^Noah  in  like  manner 
IS  said  to  haye  been  "  perfect "  (Gen.  vi.  9).  Abram  was 
i^nired  to  be  so  (Gen.  xvii.  1),  and  Israel  generally 
(Dent,  xriii.  13),  though  the  adjective  in  these  places  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  that  used  here ;  and  our  Lord  re- 
qoired  the  same  high  standard  of  His  disciples  (Matt. 
J'  48),  while  He  also,  through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  made 
it  possible.  The  character  here  given  to  Job  is  that  in 
▼hjch  wisdom  is  declared  to  consist.  (Comp.  chap,  xxriii. 
%•)  It  has  the  twofold  aspect  of  refusing  the  evil 
*Bd  choosing  the  good,  of  aiming  at  a  lofty  ideal  of 
excellence  and  of  shunning  that  which  is  fatal  or 
opposed  to  it. 


(2)  Seren  bodb  and  three  daughter8.~The  like 
number  was  restored  to  him  after  his  probation  (chap, 
xlii.  13). 

(3)  The  men  of  the  east.— This  term  is  indefinite 
with  regard  to  the  three  districts  above  mentioned,  and 
might  include  them  all.  The  Arabs  still  call  the 
Hauran,  or  the  district  east  of  Jordan,  the  laud  of  Job. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  lovely  and  fertile  region,  f ulfiuUing  the 
conditions  of  the  poem. 

(^)  Every  one  his  day.— i.e.,  probably  his  birthday. 
(Comp.  Gren.  xl.  20,  xxi.  8;  and  in  the  New  Testa, 
ment  Matt.  xiv.  6,  Mark  vi.  21.) 

<5)  Job  sent  and  eanctifled  them  .  .  .—The 
earliest  records  of  society  exhibit  the  father  of  the 
family  acting  as  the  priest.  This  is  one  of  the  passages 
that  uiow  Job  was  outside  the  pale  and  influence  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  whether  this  was  owing  to  his  age  or 
his  country.  His  life  in  this  respect  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  patriarchs  in  Genesis  more  nearly  than  any 
other  in  Scripture. 

Cursed  Gtod. — The  word  used  here  and  in  verse  11 
and  chap.  ii.  5,  9,  and  also  in  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13,  of 
Naboth,  is  literally  blessed;  that  in  chap.  iii.  1,  e.g.,  &c., 
being  ouite  difiPerent.  The  contrast  in  chape,  i.  22  and 
ii.  10  snows  the  Authorised  Version  to  be  substantially 
right,  however  this  contradictorv  sense  is  obtained. 
Many  languages  have  words  whicn  are  used  in  opposite 
senses.  (Comp.  e.g.,  our  "  cleave  to  "  and  "  cleave.  )  Tlie 
use  of  bless  in  the  sense  of  curse  may  be  a  euphemism, 
or  it  ma^  arise  from  giving  to  it  the  meaning  of  saluting 
or  bidding  farewell  to,  and  so  dismissivig.  This  use  is 
not  elsewhere  found  than  in  the  passages  cited  above. 

(6)  Sons  of  G^d.— Comp.  chap,  xxxviii.  7,  Gen.  vi. 
2,  4 ;  and  for  the  sense  comp.  1  iQngs  xxii.  19.  The 
phrase  probably  means  the  angels ;  or  at  all  events  an 
incident  in  the  unseen  spiritual  world  is  referred  to 
simultaneous  with  a  corresponding  one  on  earth.  (Comi). 
1  Cor.  xi.  10.)  In  the  latter  sense,  a  solemn  thought 
is  suggested  bv  it  to  those  who  join  in  the  public 
worship  of  Q<Ki. 

Satan. — The  word  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  name  of  a  specific  person  only  here  and  in  Zech. 


Satan  is  Permitted 
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to  Tempt  Job. 


fore  the  Lord,  and  ^  Satan  came  also 
^among  them.  t^>  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Satan,  Whence  comest  thou  ?  Then 
Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said, 
From  "going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
from  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  <®^  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  ^Hast  thou 
considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is 
none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and 
an  upright  man,  one  that  f eareth  God, 
and  escheweth  evil  P  ^*)  Then  Satan 
answered  the  Lord,  and  said.  Doth  Job 
fear  God  for  nought  P  ^^^^  Hast  not  thou 
made  an  hedge  about  him,  and  about  his 
house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on 
every  side  ?  thou  hast  blessed  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  his  ^substance  is 
increased  in  the  land.  <^^^  But  put 
forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all 
that  he  hath,  ^  and  he  will  curse  thee 
to  thy  face.  <^>  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he  hath 
is  in  thy  •power;  only  upon  himself 
put  not  forth  thine  hand.  So  Satan 
went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord. 

<i3)  And  there  was  a  day  when  his  sons 
and  his  daughters  were  eating  and  drink- 
ing wine  in  their  eldest  brotiber's  house : 
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(**)  and  there  came  a  messenger  unto 
Job,  and  said.  The  oxen  were  plowing, 
and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them: 
<^^^  and  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  them^  and 
took  them  away ;  yea,  they  have  slain 
the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 
(i«)  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there 
came  also  another,  and  said,  ^The  fire  of 
God  is  fallen  from  heaven,  and  hath 
burned  up  the  sheep,  and  the  servants, 
and  consumed  them ;  and  I  only  am 
escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  <^^^  While 
he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also 
another,  and  said.  The  Chaldeans  made 
out  three  bands,  and  ®fell  upon  the 
camels,  and  have  carried  them  away,  yea, 
and  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword ;  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone 
to  tell  thee.  <^J  While  he  wcw  yet  speak- 
ing, there  came  also  another,  and  said. 
Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  were  eating 
and  drinking  wine  in  their  eldest  bro- 
ther's house:  <^^  and,  behold,  there 
came  a  great  wmd  »from  the  wilderness, 
and  smote  the  four  comers  of  the  house, 
and  it  fell  upon  the  young  men,  and 
they  are  dead ;  and  I  only  am  escaped 
alone  to  tell  thee. 


iii.  12,  and  possibly  in  1  Ghron.  xxi.  I  and  Ps  cix.  6. 
If  this  psalm  is  David's,  according  to  the  inscription,  no 
reUanoe  can  be  placed  on  speculations  as  to  the  late  in- 
troduction of  a  belief  in  Satan  among  the  Jews,  nor, 
therefore,  on  any  as  to  the  lateness  of  these  early  chapters 
of  Job.  Preciselv  the  same  word  is  used,  apparently  as 
a  common  name,  m  the  history  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxii. 

22,  32),  also  in  1  Sam.  zxix.  4,  and  1  Kings  v.  4,  xi.  14, 

23,  25,  where  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  Here  only 
and  in  Zechariah  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 
*'  the  adversary."  The  theory  of  the  personality  of  the 
evil  one  must  largely  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
these  and  other  passages  of  Scripture  as  containing  an 
authoritative  revelation. 

(7)  From  going  toandfiro  •  .  .—Compare  our 
Lord's  words  in  Matt.  xiii.  25 :  "  and  went  his  way.** 
St.  Peter  evidently  had  this  passage  in  mind  (1  Pet.  y. 
8,  '*  walketh  about "). 

(d)  Doth  Job  fear  G-od  for  nought  P— Manifesting 
the  worst  kind  of  scepticism,  a  disbelief  in  human 
goodness.  Satan  knows  that  the  motive  of  an  action  is 
its  only  value,  and  by  incrimination  calumniates  the 
motives  of  Job.  The  object  of  the  book  is  thus  intro- 
duced, which  is  to  exhibit  the  integrity  of  human 
conduct  under  the  worst  possible  trial,  and  to  show  man 
a  victor  over  Satan. 

(12)  All  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power  .  .  .— 
Mighty  as  the  principle  of  evil  is  in  the  world,  it  is 
nevertheless  held  in  check  by  One  who  directs  it  to  His 
own  ends.  Such  is  the  uniform  t-eaching  of  Scripture. 
We  are  not  under  the  uncontrolled  dominion  ot  evil, 
strong  as  the  temptation  may  be  at  times  to  think  so. 
(See  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  9 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18,  &c.) 
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(15)  The  Sabeans.— Literally,  8heha,  Three  persons 
named  Sheba  are  found  in  Genesis:  (1)  The  son  of 
Baamah  and  gprandson  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7) ;  (2)  the 
son  of  Jokshan  and  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  3^ ; 

S3)  The  son  of  Joktanand  grandson  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  2o). 
'.i  is  probably  the  second  who  is  referred  to  here,  whose 
descendants  led  a  predatory  and  marauding  kind  of 
life  in  the  country  bordering  on  that  of  Job.  (Comp. 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  13.) 

(16)  The  Are  of  Q-od.— Whether  or  not  we  under, 
stand  this  phrase  as  in  the  margin,  it  can  hardly  mean 
anything  else  than  lightning.  ((Jump.  (xen.  six.  24,  and 
2  Kings,  i.  10 — 14.)  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Old 
Testament  poetry  to  see  in  the  convulsions  of  nature 
the  immediate  action  of  the  Most  High ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  intended  throughout  Job  that  we  should  see  more 
than  this,  as  the  book  undoubtedly  assumes  to  be  the 
record  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

(17)  The  Chaldeans.— Literally,  Chasdim,  or  de- 
scendants of  Chesed  (Gen.  xxii.  22 ;  see  Note  on  verse 
1 ) .  This  name  reappears  in  the  classic  Carduchia  and  in 
the  modem  Kurdistan,  as  well  as  in  the  more  familiar 
ChaldflBa ;  it  being  a  well-known  philological  law  that  r 
and  I  ami  r  and  s  are  interchangeable.  It  is  to  be  not-ed 
that  this  calamity  arose  from  the  opposite  quarter  to  the 
last,  illustrating  the  well-known  fact  that  troubles  never 
come  alone,  and  that  causes  of  a  widely  different  nature 
seem  to  combine  to  overthrow  the  f allmg  man. 

(18)  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters.— See  verse  13. 
Tlie  marvellous  accumulation  of  disasters  point«  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  distinct  work  of  Satan, 
according  to  the  permission  given  him  (verse  12),  and 
consequently  supernatural. 


M  Bletaeth  God. 


JOB,  II. 


His  Wife  Tempteth  him. 


^)  Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his 
^mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell 
down  npon  the  ground,  and  worshipped, 
(21)  and  said, 

•Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb, 

And  naked  shall  I  return  thither : 

The  LoBD  gave,  and  the  Losd  hath 
taken  away ; 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lobd. 

^>  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor 
^charged  Gk)d  foolishly. 

CHAPTER  n.— (i>  Again  there  was 
a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lobd,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them  to  present 
himself  before  the  Lobd.  <*>  Ajad  the 
Lobd  said  unto  Satan,  From  whence 
comest  thou?  And  *  Satan  answered 
the  Lobd,  and  said.  From  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up 
and  down  in  it.  (^>  And  the  Lobd  said 
unto  Satan,  Hast  thou  considered  my 
servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him 
in  the  earth,  ^a  j^erfect  and  an  upright 
man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth 
evil?  and  still  he  holdeth  fast  his  integ- 
riJiy,  although  thou  movedst  me  against 


1  Or,  roba. 


a  Bcelcfl.  B.  16 ;  1 
Tlm.&  7. 


3    Or.    aUHbuUd 
JMtgtoGitd. 


A  eb.  L  7. 


e  cb.  1. 1, 8. 


S  Heb..  to  mosOoic 
him  up. 


4  Or,  onlif. 


him,  *to  destroy  him  without  cause. 
(^>  And  Satan  answered  the  Lobd,  and 
said.  Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  <*>  But 
put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his 
bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  curse 
thee  to  thy  face.  ^^^  And  the  Lobd  said 
unto  Satan,  Behold,  he  i«  in  thine  hand; 
*but  save  his  Kfe. 

(^^  So  went  Satan  forth  frx>m  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lobd,  and  smote  Job  with 
sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto 
his  crown.  <®>  And  he  took  him  a  pot- 
sherd to  scrape  himself  withal ;  and  he 
sat  down  among  the  ashes. 

<®^  Then  said  his  wife  unto  him.  Dost 
thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  ?  curse 
(Jod,  and  die.  <^^)  But  he  said  unto  her. 
Thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish 
women  speaketh.  What  ?  shall  we  re- 
ceive good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall 
we  not  receive  evil  ?  In  all  this  did  not 
Job  sin  with  his  lips. 

<^>  Now  when  Job's  three  friends  heard 
of  all  this  evil  that  was  come  upon  him, 
they  came  every  one  from  his  own  place; 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite : 
for  they  had  made  an  appointment  to- 


^  And  worshipped. — Compare  the  conduct  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xii.  20)  and  of  Hezekiab  (2  Kings  xix. 
1).  Moments  of  intense  sorrow  or  trial,  like  moments  of 
intense  jo^,  force  ns  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 

<^)  Thither.— If  taken  literally,  can  only  refer  to  the 
wmb,  which  in  that  case  mnst  nere  mean  the  earth, 
with  a  probable  allasion  to  Qea,  iii.  19.  (Comp.  Job 
xfii.  14.) 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.— The  very 
word  used  in  a  contrary  sense  (yerse  11).  Thus  was 
Satan  foiled  for  the  first  time. 

^  Foolishly  .—The  same  word  as  at  chap.  xxiv.  12, 
agiahrng  reprMch  or  guilt  It  is  a  nonn  derived  from 
tbe  aaje<%Ye  rendered  "  nnsavouiy  "  in  chap.  vi.  6. 

11. 

(1)  And  Satan  came  also.— See  chap.  i.  7.  St. 
Peter  applies  to  Satan  the  yerb  Ibrom  which  we  have 
peripatetie. 

(^T  Skin  for  skin. — This  is  a  more  extreme  form  of 
the  msiniiatian  of  chap.  i.  9.  He  means  Job  takes  care 
to  have  his  quid  pro  quo,'  and  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  a  man  will  giro  np  ererything  to  saye  his  life. 
If.  therefore,  Job  can  saye  his  life  at  the  price  of  subser- 
vience to  God,  he  will  willingly  pay  that  price  rather 
than  die ;  bat  his  serrice  is  worth  no  more  than  that 
eelfish  object  implies. 

^)  But  save  his  life.— Gk>d's  faithfulness  cannot 
M  eren  if,  as  Satan  hints,  Job^s  should  do  so  (2  Tim. 
^  13).  There  was  one  who  cared  for  Job's  life  more 
than  he  cared  for  it  himself. 

^  Sore  boils. — Supposed  to  be  Elephantiasis,  an 
extreme  form  of  leprosy,  in  which  the  skin  becomes 
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clotted  and  hard  like  an  elephant's,  with  painful  cracks 
and  sores  underneath. 

(9)  Then  said  his  wife.— Thus  it  is  that  a  man's 
foes  are  they  of  his  own  household  (Micah  yu.  6; 
Matt.  X.  36,  &e,).  The  worst  trial  of  all  is  when  those 
nearest  to  us,  instead  of  strengthening  our  hand  in  Qod 
and  confirming  our  faith,  conspire  to  destroy  it. 

ao)  Shall  we  receive  good  •  .  .P- The  words 
were  fuller  than  eyen  Job  thought;  for  merely  to 
receiye  eyil  as  from  Chd'a  hands  is  to  transmute  its 
character  idtogether,  for  then  eyen  calamities  become 
blessings  in  disguise.  What  Job  meant  was  that  we  are 
bound  to  expect  eyil  as  well  as  good  from  Good's  hands 
by  a  sort  of  compensation  and  eyeu.handed  justice,  but 
what  his  words  may  mean  is  a  far  more  blessed  truth 
than  this.  There  is  a  sublime  contrast  between  the 
temptation  of  Job  and  the  temptation  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xxyi.  39—42,  Ac.).  (Comp.  Heb.  y.  8.)  This  was  the 
lesson  Job  was  learning. 

<u)  Eliphaz  the  Temanite.— Teman  was  the  son 
of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau,  to  whose  family  this  Eliphaz 
is  prooably  to  be  referred  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4, 10, 11).  If  so, 
this  may  roughly  indicate  the  date  of  the  book.  The 
inhabitants  of  Teman,  which  lay  north-east  of  Edom, 
were  famed  for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlvii.  7). 

Bildad  the  Shnhlte  probably  deriyed  his  origin 
from  Shuah,  the  son  of  Abraham  oy  Keturah  (Gen.xxy. 
2).  Of  the  district  from  which  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
came  nothing  is  known.  It  probably  deriyed  its  name 
from  a  Naamah  or  Naaman,  of  which  there  were  seyeral 
{e.g.,  Gen.  iy.  22;  1  Kings  xiy.  21;  Gen.  xlvi.  21; 
Num.  xxyi.  40;  2  Kings  y.  1),  as  names  of  persons 
or  places  called  after  them. 


JoVa  Friends  Visit  him. 


JOB,  III. 


He  Curseth  his  Day^ 


gether  to  come  to  monm  with  him  and 
to  comfort  him.  <^^  And  when  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  afar  off,  and  knew 
him  not,  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
wept;  and  they  rent  every  one  his 
mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their 
heads  toward  heaven.  ^^^  So  they  sat 
down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake 
a  word  unto  him :  for  they  saw  that  his 
grief  was  very  great. 

CHAPTEE  III.— <i)  After  this  opened 
Job  his   mouth,   and   cursed   his    day. 
(^)  And  Job  ^  spake,  and  said, 
(3)  «Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom. 
And  the  night  in  which  it  was  said. 
There  is  a  man  child  conceived. 
(^)  Let  that  day  be  darkness ;  let  not  God 
regard  it  from  above. 
Neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it. 
<^)  Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death 
^stain  it ; 
Let  a  cloud  dwell  upon  it ; 
'Let  the  blackness  of  the  day  terrify  it. 
<^)  As  for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize 
upon  it ; 
*Let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of 

the  year. 
Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of 
the  months. 


I  Hebq  anuwcred,  I 


a   ch.   la  18,  10: 
Jer.  9a  14. 


i  Or,  ekaUtnffe  it. 


8  Or,  let  thfm  trr- 
rt/y  U,  »»  tbnhf 
wboluiTeati7f(t 
day. 


4  Or,  M  it  not  if 
joirf  among  th 
dny. 


5  Or,  a  lariatkoM. 


6  Hch..  the  e^elidt 
of  the  mam\ng. 


(7>  Lo,  let  that  night  be  solitary. 

Let  no  joyful  voice  come  therein. 
^®>  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day. 
Who  are  ready  to  raise  up   *  their 
mourning. 
(*)  Let  the  stars  of  the  twilight  thereof* 
be  dark; 
Let  it  look  for  light,  but  have  none ; 
Neither  let  it  see  ®the  dawning  of  the 
day: 
<^^)  Because  it  shut  not  up  the  doors  of 
my  mother's  womb, 
Nor  hid  sorrow  from  mine  eyes. 
(U)WTiy  died  I  not  from  the  womb? 
Why  did  I  not  give  up  the  ghost  when 
I  came  out  of  the  belly  ? 
<^)Why  did  the  knees  prevent  meP 

Or  why  the  breasts  that  I  should  suck?" 
(^)For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and 
been  quiet, 
I  should  have  slept :  then  had  I  been 
at  rest, 
(^*)With  kings  and   counsellors  of  the 
earth. 
Which  built  desolate  places  for  them- 
selves ; 
<^^0r  with  princes  that  had  gold. 

Who  filled  their  houses  with  silver : 
(i«)Or  as  an  hidden  untimely  birth  I  had 
not  been ; 
As  in&nts  which  never  saw  light. 


(18)  And  knew  him  not. — Compare  the  convene 
statement  descriptive  of  the  love  of  him  who  conld 
recognise  his  lost  son  under  a  disguise  as  great  as  that 
of  Job,  or  even  g^reater  (Luke  xv.  20). 

(13)  So  they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the 
ground  seyen  days. — Compare  the  conduct  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xii.  16),  and  see  also  Gen.  1.  10 ;  1  Sun.  zzxi. 
13;  Ezek.  iii.  15.  There  is  a  colossal  grandeur  about 
this  description  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  majesty 
and  hoazy  antiquity  of  the  poem. 

III. 

(1)  After  this  opened  Job  his  mouth.— There  is  a 
striking  similarity  between  this  chapter  and  Jer.  xx. 
14r^l8,  so  much  so  that  one  must  be  borrowed  from 
the  other ;  the  question  is,  which  is  the  original  ?  Is 
Jeremiah  the  germ  of  this?  or  is  this  the  tree  from  which 
a  branch  has  been  hewn  by  Jeremiah  ?  Our  own  con- 
viction  is  that  Job  is  the  original,  inasmuch  as  this 
chapter  is  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  poem ; 
but  in  Jeremiah  the  passage  occurs  casually  as  the  record 
of  a  passing  mood  of  despair.  It  is,  moreoyer,  appa- 
rently clear  that  Jeremiah  is  quoting  Job  as  he  might 
quote  one  of  the  Psalms  or  any  other  writing  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  He  was  applying  to  daily  fife  the  well- 
known  expression  of  a  patriarchal  experience,  whereas 
in  the  other  case  the  words  of  Job  would  be  the  ideal 
magnifying  of  a  commonplace  and  realistic  experience. 

(*)  Regard. — Literally,  remiire,  ash  for,  and  so 
manifest  care  about.  (Comp.  Deut.  xi.  12.) 

(*)  Stain. — Literally,    redeem — 1.«.,   claim  as  their 


rightful  mheriUnce.    The  other  meaning  enters  into 
this  word,  as  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  3 ;  Mai.  i.  7. 

Blackness  of  the  day— i.e.,  preternatural  dark, 
ness,  inopportune  and  unexpected  darkness,  like  that 
of  eclipses,  &c. 

(0)  Let  it  not  be  joined.— Bather,  let  U  not  r^oice 
among,  as  one  of  the  glorious  procession  of  nights. 

(8)  That  curse  the  day— i.e.,  Let  those  who  proclaim 
days  unlucky  or  accursed  curse  that  day  as  pre-eminently 
so;  or  let  them  recollect  that  day  as  a  standard  or 
sample  of  cursing.  "  Let  it  be  as  cursed  as  Job's  birth- 
day." 

These  people  are  further  described  as  being  ready  to 
arouse  leriathan  (Authorised  Version,  "  rai»e  up  their 
mourning"),  or  the  crocodile — ^persons  as  mad  and  des- 
perate  as  that  Let  the  most  nopeless  and  reckless  of 
mankind  solect  that  day  as  the  one  which  they  would 
choose  to  curse.    This  seems  to  be  Job's  meaning. 

(0)  The  dawning  .  .  .—Literally,  ^^  eyelids  of  the 
daum» 

W  Prevent— Lc,  *'  Why  was  I  nursed  with  care, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  be 
kUledP" 

(U)  Desolate  places— i.e.,  gorgeous  tombs  and 
splendid  sepulchres,  which,  being  tenanted  only  by  the 
dead,  are  desolate ;  or  it  may  mean  that  the  places  so- 
built  of  old  are  now  ruined  and  desolate.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  possible  that  the  Pyramids  may  here 
be  hinted  at. 

(16)  Untimely  birth.— Another  condition  which, 
would  haye  relieyed  him  from  the  experience  of  suffering.. 
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The  Ease  of  Death. 


JOB,    IV. 


EUphaz  Reproveih  hirri^ 


W  There  the  wicked  cease/rom  troubling; 

And  there  the  ^  weary  be  at  rest. 
<^^  There  the  prisoners  rest  together ; 
They  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  op- 
pressor. 
f^>The  small  and  great  are  there ; 
And  the    servant  is  free    from    his 
master. 
^*»Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that 
is  in  misery. 
And  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul ; 
(2i)Which  2  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh 
not; 
And  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  trea- 
sures ; 
<22)Which  rejoice  exceedingly, 
And  are  glad,  when  they  can  find  the 
grave? 
i^Why  is  light  given  to  a  man  whose  way 
is  hid, 
•And  whom  God  hath  hedged  in  ? 
(«*)For  my  sighing  cometh  ^before  I  eat, 
And  my  roarings  are  poured  out  like 
the  waters. 
t*^Por  *the  thing  which  I  greatly  feared 
is  come  upon  me. 
And  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is 
come  nnto  me. 
t*^  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest. 
Neither  was  I  quiet;  yet  trouble  came. 


1  tivh.^  irenrted  la 
tti'eugth. 


3  Heb..  trait. 


a  ch.  19.  & 


3  Hcb.,  before  my 
meat. 


4  Heb.,  I  feared  a 
fear,  and  U  came 
upon  me. 


5  Hebp,  a  word. 


6  Heb  ,  teho  eon  re- 
f  rain  from  levrdtf 


7  Hob.,  tke  bowing 
kueee. 


b  Pro.  SI  8  ;  H6b. 
lais. 


S  That  is,  by  hie 
anger,  as  laa.  ao. 
38. 


CHAPTER  IV.— <i)  Then  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  answered  and  said, 
"^2)  If  we  assay  ^to  commune  with  thee,, 
wilt  thou  be  grieved? 
But  •who  can  withhold  himself  from 
speaking  P 
<^)  Behold,  thou  hast  instructed  many, 
And  thou  hast  strengthened  the  weak 
hands. 
<*)  Thy  words  have  upholden  him  that, 
was  falling, 
And    thou    hast    strengthened  ^the 
feeble  knees. 
(^>  But  now  it  is  come  upon  thee,  and 
thou  faintest ; 
It    toucheth    thee,    and     thou     art. 
troubled. 
<^>  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence. 
Thy  hope,  and  the  uprightness  of  thy 
ways? 
^^  Bemember,  I    pray  thee,  who    ever 
perished,  being  innocent  ? 
Or  where    were    the    righteous    cut. 
off? 
<®)  Even  as  I  have  seen,  Hhey  that  plow 
iniquity. 
And  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same. 
<®>  By  the  blast  of  (Jod  they  perish. 
And  ®by  the  breath  of  ms  nostrils  are- 
they  consumed. 


(17J  There — i.e,,  in  the  grave,  the  place  indicated, 
bnt  not  distinctly  expressed. 

jis)  The  oppressor.— Aj9  this  is  tlie  word  rendered 
iasknuuter  in  Exodus,  some  have  thought  there  may 
be  an  allasion  to  that  history  here. 

W  Wherefore  is  light  given.— Oomp.  the  con- 
nection between  life  and  light  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  9  and 
John  i.  4 

(23)  Hedged  in.— The  same  expression  was  used  in 
an  opposite  sense  in  chap.  i.  10. 

(»>  For  the  thing  which  I  greatly  feared  .  .  . 
— Gomp.  ProT.  xxviii.  14  It  means  that  he  had 
aiwajs  nad  in  remembrance  the  unceitainty  and  insta. 
bility  of  earthly  things,  anu  yet  he  had  been  overtaken 
hf  a  calamity  tnat  mocked  hia  carefulness  and  exceeded 
his  apprehensions. 

IV. 

<s)  If  we  assay.— Bather,  perhaps.  Has  one  ever 
assayed  ?  or.  Has  a  word  ever  been  tried  ?  It  appears 
from  chap.  xxix.  9, 10,  that  Job  was  held  in  great  honour 
and  reverence  by  all,  and  Eliphaz  regarded  him  with 
awe  such  as  would  have  constrained  him  to  be  silent, 
but  he  is  so  convinced  that  Job  is  wrong  and  deserves 
reproof,  that  he  cannot  refrain  from  speaking.  He 
strikes  a  note,  however,  which  the  friends  all  sound, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  wicked  who  suffer,  and  that 
all  wno  suffer  must  be  wicked.  This,  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  they  have 
to  say. 

(3)  Behold,  thou  hast  instructed  many.— 
There  is  a  conspcuous  want  of  feeling  in  Eliphaz. 
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Without  any  true  sympathy,  however,  he  may  have 
given  the  outward  signs  of  it  (chap.  ii.  12, 13).  He- 
charges  Job  with  inability  to  derive  from  his  own 
principles  that  support  which  he  had  expected  them  to 
afford  to  others,  and  seems  almost  to  rejoice  malevo. 
lently  that  one  who  had  been  so  great  a  help  to  others^ 
was  now  in  need  of  help  himself.  "  Calamity  touches- 
thee,  and  thou  art  overwhelmed  by  it." 

(^  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence  .  .  •  P 
— ^The  meaning  seems  to  be,  "Should  not  thy  fear  or 
pietv  be  thy  confidence,  and  the  uprightness  of  thy  way» 
thy  hope  P  Should  not  the  piety  thou  wast  so  ready  to 
commend  to  others  supply  a  sufficient  ground  of  hope 
for  thyself?"  Or  we  may  understand,  "Is  not  thy 
reverence,  thy  confidence,  tny  hope,  and  thy  integrity 
shown  to  be  worthless  if  thou  faintest  as  soon  a» 
adversity  toucheth  thee  H  **  The  drift  of  the  speaker  is 
virtuallv  the  same  in  either  case. 

(7)  Bemember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever 
perished,  being  innooent  P— He  challenges  Job's 
experience,  and  quotes  his  own  in  proof  of  the  uni- 
versal connection  between  sin  and  suffering.  In  so 
doing,  his  object  may  be  to  insinuate  that  Job  is 
sinfm;  or,  as  seems  perhaps  more  probable,  and 
certainly  more  gracious,  to  prove  to  him  that  if  he 
is  what  he  was  supposed  to  be,  that  itself  is  a  ground 
of  hope,  inasmuch  as  no  innocent  person  is  allowed  to 
perish.  He  utters  here  a  half-truth,  which,  however,  is. 
after  all  true,  inasmuch  as  Grod  will  never  fail,  though 
He  may  try,  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

(8)  They  that  plow  iniquity.— Comp.  GaJ.  vi,  7,. 
8 ;  and  comp.  also  the  strange  expression  of  Isa.  v.  18». 


J7w  Vision  and 


JOB.  V. 


its  Teaching, 


<ioyrhe  roaring  of  the  lion,  and  the  voice 
of  the  fierce  lion, 
And  the  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  are'* 
broken. 
^^^^The   old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of 
prey, 
And  the  stont  lion's  whelps  are  scat- 
tered abroad. 
'(i2)]S'ow  a  thing  was  ^secretly  brought  to 
me. 
And  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof. 
*<^)In  thoughts  from  the  Visions  of  the 
night, 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men, 
"<^*)Fear  *came  upon  me,  and  trembling. 
Which  made  ^all  my  bones  to  shake. 
"(15)  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ; 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up : 
<^®)It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern 
the  form  thereof: 
An  image  was  before  mine  eyes, 
^  There  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice, 
saying^ 
*<^7)  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God? 


1  Heh^  fry  $tMUh. 


3  Heb.,  met  me. 


a  Heb.,  the  muM- 


4  0r,/Jkearda<«iU 
twice. 


a  rh.i&U;  IPet 

I.4.   . 


S  Or,  mar  in  hia 
itno«U,  in  whom 
IvpHtUgkL 


b3  0or.6.L 


4  Heb..  beaten  to 
pieeeA 


Or.Iooftf 


(  Or,  indignaUim. 


I 


Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his 
maker  ? 
(^)  Behold,  he  *put  do  trust  in  his  ser- 
vants; 
^And  his    angels    he    charged  with 
folly : 
<^)How  much  less  in  them  that  dwell 
in  *  houses  of  clay. 
Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust. 
Which  are  crushed  before  the  moth  ? 
(20)They  are  •destroyed  from  morning  to 
evening : 
They  perish  for  ever  without  any  re- 
garding iL 
^^  Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in 
them  go  away  P 
They  die,  even  without  wisdom. 

CHAPTER  v.— W  Call  now,  if  there 

be  any  that  vidll  answer  thee ; 
And  to  which  of  the  saints  wilt  thou 
7tum  ? 
<^)  For  wrath  killeth  the  foolish  man. 

And  ®envy  slayeth  the  silly  one. 
(^)  I  have  seen  the  foolish  taking  root : 


(U)  The  old  Hon  perisheth  •  .  .—This  means 
tbAt  even  though  wickedness  is  joined  with  strength, 
it  is  equally  unable  to  prosper.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  no  less  than  five  different  words  are  here  used 
for  liout  showing  that  these  animftls  must  have  been 
common  and  of  various  kinds  in  Job's  country. 

(12)  Now  a  thing. — He  now  proceeds  to  enforce  and 
illustrate  what  he  has  said  in  highly  poetical  language, 
which  has  been  versified  in  one  of  Byron's  ^brew 
Melodies. 

Secretly  brought  to  me.— Literally,  wm  stolen 
for  me,  Joseph  uses  the  same  expression  of  himself  in 
Gen.  xl.  15. 

Mine  ear  received  a  little,  compared  with  the 
inexhaustible  resources  remaining  unrevealed.  The 
word  used  for  lUtle  is  only  found  once  again,  and  in  the 
mouth  of  Job  (chap.  xxvi.  14). 

(IS)  In  thoughts  f^om  the  visions  of  the 
night. — ^The  Book  of  Genesis  exhibits  the  same  idea  of 
revelation  through  visions  of  the  night,  e.g.t  chajps.  xv.  1, 
XX.  3,  XXX.  11,  xl.  5,  xli.  1,  xlvi.  2 ;  afterwards  it  is  not 
-oommon,  except  in  the  Book  of  DanieL  The  word 
rendered  "  thoughts  "  only  occurs  once  again,  in  Job  xx. 
2.  The  "  deep  sleep  "  of  this  place  is  like  a  reminiscence 
of  Gen.  ii.  21  ana  xv.  12.  It  is  used  again  in  Job 
xxxiii.  15,  otherwise  only  once  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12,  once 
in  Prov.  xix.  15,  and  once  in  Isa.  xxix.  10. 

(15)  A  spirit  passed  before  my  face.— It  is  vain 
to  argue  from  this  passage  that  spiritual  essences  are 
capable  of  being  seen  bv  the  boduy  eye,  because,  first 
of  all,  the  language  is  nighly  figurative  and  poetical, 
and  because,  secondly,  every  one  understands  that  a 
spiritual  manifestation  can  be  made  only  to  the  spirit. 
'The  notion,  therefore,  of  seeing  a  spirit  is  absurd  in 
itself,  because  it  involves  the  idea  of  seeing  the  invisible ; 
but  it  is  conceivable  that  the  perceptions  of  the  inner 
spirit  may  be  so  vivid  as  to  assi^ue  the  character  of 
'Outward  manifestations. 
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(17)  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  Gk>dP 

—This  is  the  burden,  or  refrain,  ujpon  which  the  friends 
of  Job  are  for  ever  harping.  It  is  perfectly  orthodox, 
but  at  the  same  time  perfectly  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  necessities  of  Job's  case.  He  is  willing  to  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  just  with  God ; 
but  then  arises  Job's  dilemma.  Where  is  God's  justice 
if  He  punishes  the  innocent  as  the  guilty  ?  The  word 
rendered  "  mortal "  man  is  really  weah,  frail  man,  involv- 
ing,  it  may  be,  the  idea  of  mortoUiiyj  but  not  immediately 
suggesting  it.  As  far  as  mortality  implies  sin,  the 
notion  of  being  iiut  is  absurd ;  and  even  a  strong  man — 
such  is  the  antithesis— cannot  be  more  pure  tnan  He 
that  made  him,  who,  it  is  assumed,  must  be  both  strong 
and  righteous. 

(18)  Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his  servants. 
—The  statement  is  a  general  one ;  it  does  not  refer  to 
any  one  act  in  the  past.  We  should  read  putteth  and 
ehargeth.    Eliphaz  repeats  himself  in  chap.  xv.  15. 

(Id)  Houses  of  cliay.— This  may  perhaps  contain 
an  allusion  to  Gen.  xi.  3. 

Are  crushed  before  the  moth  P— That  is  to  say, 
are  so  frail  that  even  the  moth  destroys  them. 

(20)  From  morning  to  Zoning.— The  process  is 
continual  and  unceasing,  and  when  we  consider  the 
ravages  of  time  on  history,  we  may  well  say,  as  in 
verse  20,  that  "  none  regardeth  it." 

The  next  verso,  however,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
thev  themselves  are  unmindful  of  their  decay,  it  is  so 
insidious  and  so  complete. 

V. 

(1)  Call  now.— The  speaker  now  becomes  more  per- 
sonal and  direct  in  his  tone  and  bearing.  He  insinuates 
that  Job  is  "  unwise  "  and  "  silly,"  and  promises  swift 
destruction  for  all  such. 

(3)  I  cursed. — ^The  word  means,  "I  was  able  to  declare 
distinctly,  and  I  did  declare  without  hesitation,  that  his 


Man  Bom  to  Trouble. 


JOB,   V. 


27ie  End  of  God! a  Correction^ 


But  suddenly  I  cursed  his  habitation. 
(*^  His  children  are  far  from  safety, 
And  they  are  crushed  in  the  gate, 
neither  is  there  sjiy  to  deliver  tJiem. 
(5)  Whose  harvest  the  hungry  eateth  up, 
And  taketh  it  even  out  of  the  thorns, 
And  the  robber  swaUoweth  up  their 
substance. 
t^^  Although  ^afliiction  cometh  not  forth 
of  the  dust. 
Neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
ground ; 
^^  Yet  man  is  bom  unto  *  trouble,  as  *the 

sparks  fly  upward. 
<*)  I  would  seek  unto  Grod,  and  unto  Grod 

would  I  commit  my  cause : 
<  •)  «Which  doeth  great  things  *and  un- 
searchable ; 
Marvellous  things  ^without  number : 
^'-  Who  giveth  rain  upon  the  earth. 

And  sendeth  waters  upon  the  ®  fields  : 
(^i)*To  set  up  on  high  those  that  be  low; 


1  Or,  iniquity, 
•i  Or.  labomr. 

3  Hel).,  the  »onM  of 
the  burHiug  coal 
liftuptoftjf. 

a  ctL  B.  10 ;  Pa.  72. 
18  i  lloiu.11.83. 

4  Heb.,  and  there 
in  no  Koreh. 

5  Kt'K  i'll  there 
be  tw  ntutibcr. 

0  Heb.,  0  t-place*. 

b  I  Sam.  t.  7 ;  P>- 
liaL7. 

c  Ni-h.  4  J5  :  Pet. 
SSL  JO ;  Im.  8.  la 

7  f>r,  eonnot  per 
form  any  thing. 

d  I  G»r.  X 10. 

e  Dcttt.  38.  SB. 

8  Or,  run  into. 

r  Ps.  107. 4S. 

/  Pn»v.8.H;  Heb. 
II.  5;  James  1. 
U;  Uev.&is. 


That  those  which  mourn  may  be  ex- 
alted to  safety. 
(i^)^He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the 
crafty. 
So  that  their  hands  ^  cannot  perform 
their  enterprise. 
(13)  ^He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craf- 
tiness : 
And  the  counsel  of  the  fro  ward  is  car- 
ried headlong. 
(U)*They  ^meet  with    darkness  in  the 
.   daytime. 

And  grope  in  the  noonday  as  in  the 
night. 
(15)  But  he  saveth  the   poor  from    the 
sword, 
From  their  mouth,  and  from  the  hand 
of  the  mighty. 
(^^J/So  the  poor  hath  hope,  and  iniquity 

stoppeth  her  mouth. 
(i7)yBehold,  happy  t«  the  man  whom  Grod 
correcteth : 


lot  would  bd  as  follows."  All  these  general  results  of 
experience  have  the  sting  of  insinuation  in  them  that 
they  contain  the  key  to  Job's  unfortunate  condition, 
'fhere  is  secret  unsoundness  there  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  manifest  and  open  misery.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
man  so  stricken  should  be  otherwise  than,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  the  guilty  victim  of  the  righteous 
wrath  of  a  just  judge. 

U)  They  are  orushed. — Bather,  perhaps,  th^ 
emsh  one  another.  Their  internal  rivalries  and  dis- 
sensions  bring  them  to  ruin.  They  exemplify  the 
house  divided  against  itself. 

<^)  Whose  harvest  the  hungry  eateth  up. — 
The  meaning  becomes  more  pointed  if  we  understand 
the  wicked  man  himself  as  the  subject  whose  harvest 
he  shall  eat  famishing  and  have  to  take  from  among 
the  thorns — ^there  shall  be  so  little,  and  that  little 
chdsed  with  thorns.  The  word  "  robber  "  is  perhaps  a 
trap,  or  enare.  Some  of  the  old  versions  use  other 
Towels,  and  read,  "  the  thirsty  swallow  up/'  making  the 
panlleUsm  complete. 

(6,7)  Although  afiUotion.  .  •  . — ^These  two 
verses  are  confessedly  very  difficult.  It  is  hard  to  see 
also  the  connection  between  sparks  flying  upwards  and 
man's  being  bom  to  trouble.  It  seems  to  give  better 
sense  if  we  understand  Eliphaz  comparing  man*s  lot 
as  prejiared  for  him  by  Gk>d  with  his  own  pride  and 
presomptuous  ambition.  Man  is  bom  to  laoour,  but, 
Hke  sparks  of  fire,  he  makes  high  hip  flight.  Trouble 
and  toil  is  no  accidental  growui,  but  a  lot  appointed 
by  God,  which  would  be  beneficial  if  man  did  not 
thwart  it  by  his  own  pride.  They  lift  themselves  up  and 
soar  on  high  like  sparks  of  fire  with  daring  and  pre- 
sumptuous  conduct,  and  so  bring  on  themselves  conoigu 
puushment.  The  same  word  means  trouble  and  tou, 
uid  it  may  be  understood  in  the  two  consecutive 
verses  in  these  cognate,  but  slightly  different,  senses. 
It  would  be  no  consolation  to  Job  to  tell  him  that  man 
was  bom  to  trouble ;  besides,  it  is  a  sentiment  more 
^ly  to  proceed  from  the  patient  himself  than  from 
the  spectator. 
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W  To  set  up  on  high  those  that  be  low. — 
Thus  his  doctrine  is  that  man's  exaltation  must  come 
from  Grod,  and  not  from  his  own  vain  strivings. 
(Gomp.  Ps.  Ixxv.  4 — 10,  and  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  1 
Sam.  li.  6 — 8 ;  also  Ps.  cxiii.  7,  o£c.) 

02)  So  that  their  hands  cannot  perform  their 
enterprise. — Or,  so  that  their  hands  can  do  nothing 
thai  is  sound  or  of  worth,  can  accompliah  nothing 
effectual, 

(13)  He  taketh  the  wifie.— St.  Paul  quotes  the 
former  half  of  this  verse  in  his  warning  to  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  iii.  19) :  "  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolish- 
ness  with  God.  For  it  is  written.  He  taketh  the  wise 
in  their  own  craftiness."  The  word  rendered  "  froward" 
means  crooJced,  perverse,  or  tortuous.  The  name 
Naphtali  is  derived  from  the  same  root  (Gren.  xxx.  8). 

(U)  Darkness  in  the  daytime. — This  is  possibly 
an  allusion  to  the  EgvpUan  plague  of  darkness  "  that 
ma^  be  felt "  (Ex.  x.  21),  as  the  words  used  are  similar. 
This  may  be  a  note  of  probable  date.  (Compare  Isa. 
lix.  10,  where  the  thouglits  correspond,  but  the  words 
differ.)  This  is  one  of  the  many  passages  of  Job  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  related  in  the  Pentateuch,  tnoucfh 
the  points  of  contact  are  too  slight  for  us  to  be  quite 
sure  of  it. 

(15)  From  the  sword,  fi:om  their  mouth. — It  is 
merelv  a  matter  of  grammatical  nicetv  whether  we 
regard  the  sword  as  coining  forth  from  tneir  mouth,  or 
as  identical  with  what  comes  forth  from  it,  or  as  the 
first  of  three  things,  from  which  the  poor  are  delivered. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  Lord  is  thus 
conceived  of  and  represented  as  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Saviour  of  them  who  have  no  saviour.  Is  not  this  an 
idea  confined  to  the  circle  of  the  sacred  writings  P  At  all 
events,  it  so  abounds  and  predominates  in  them  as  to  be 
pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  characteristic  of  them. 

(16)  Iniqiiity  stoppeth  her  mouth*— See  Ps. 
cvii.  42.  where  the  same  phrase  occurs. 

07)  This  is  probably  the  original  of  Prov.  iii.  12, 
which  is  itself  quoted  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 


2%e  Happiness  of  those 


JOB,  VI. 


wlio  Endure  GocPs  Chastening, 


Therefore  despise  not  thon  the  chas- 
tening of  the  Ahnighty : 
<i8)« poji  lie  maketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up: 
He  woondeth,  and  his   hands  make 
whole. 
<i'^)*He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles  : 
Tea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch 
thee. 
<^)In  famine  he  shall  redeem  thee  from 
death : 
And  in  war  ^from  the  power  of  the 
sword. 
<2i)Thou  shalt  be  hid  ^from  the  scourge 
of  the  tongue : 
Neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  de- 
struction when  it  cometh. 
(22) At  destruction  and  famine  thou  shalt 
laugh : 
Neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  the 
•  beasts  of  the  earth. 
(23) 'For  thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the 
stones  of  the  field  : 
And  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at 
peace  with  thee. 
<2*)And  thou  shalt  know  ^that  thy  taber- 
nacle shall  he  in  peace ; 


a  Deut.  S3  SO :  1 
Sam.  s.  6  :  I  so. 
su  M  ;  Uiis.  (i.  1. 


b  Pa.  91.  3. 


I  H»b.,  from  the 
hand*. 


2   Or.     \chen    the 
tonffut  »cuurgcth 


e  Hob.  2. 18. 


3  Or,  thtit  pearc  it 
thy  Uibtniacle. 


i  Or,  err. 


5  Or,  much 


a  Hob, ascendeth. 


Heb.,  for  thyseXf. 


8  Heb.,  UfUd  up. 


9  That  is,  /  ttant 
Koiils  to  exproff 
my  grief. 


\i  Pb.  38. 3. 


And  thou  shalt  visit  thy  habitation, 
and  shalt  not  ^sin. 
<25)Thou  shalt  know  also  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  '^  great, 
And  thine  offspring  as  the  grass  of  the 
earth. 
(23)  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full 
age. 
Like  as  a  shock  of  corn  *  cometh  in  in 
his  season. 
(27)  Lo  this,  we  have  searched  it,  so  it  is  ; 
Hear  it,  and  know  thou  it  ^for  thy 
good. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  But  Job  answered 
and  said, 

(2)  Oh  that    my  grief   were    throughly 
weighed. 
And  my  calamity  ®laid  in  the  balances 
together ! 
(^)  For  now  it  would  be  heavier  than  the 
sand  of  the  sea  : 
Therefore  *my  words  are   swallowed 
up. 
(4)  'Tor  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are 
within  me. 


\ 


the  Hebrews  (chap.  xii.  5),  whfle  the  spirit  of  it 
is  en>ressed  by  St.  James  and  St.  John  in  the 
Bey  elation.  (Seethe  marfirin.)  This  is  the  only  place 
in  Job  in  which  the  word  here  used  for  happy — which 
is  the  very  first  word  of  the  Fsahns,  and  is  nsed 
iive-and-twenty  times  in  them  alone — is  found. 

<i8)  He  mcuketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up.— The 
sentiment  here  expressed  is  one  of  those  obyious  ones 
which  lose  all  their  force  from  familiarity  with  them, 
but  which  come  home  sometimes  in  sorrow,  with  a 
power  that  is  boundless,  because  Divine. 

W  In  six  troubles. — ^The  special  form  of  speech 
here  used  is  characteristic  mainly  of  the  Proverbs  (see 
chaps,  vi.  16,  xxx.  15, 18, 21).  Since  evil  was  emphatically 
touching  Job,  the  actual  irony  of  these  words  must  have 
been  bitter  indeed. 

(20)  He  shall  redeem  thee. — ^It  is  rather,  he  haih 
redeemed  thee,  as  though  the  speaker  could  appeal  to  Job's 
own  experience  in  the  matter  which  itseli  became  a 
ground  of  confident  hope  for  the  future. 

(21)  Shalt  thou  be  afraid. — Comp.  the  expression 
in  verse  15. 

(22)  Neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  the  beasts 
of  the  earth. — ^Literally,  and  of  the  hearts  of  the  earth 
be  not  thou  afraid. 

(23)  For  thou  shalt  be  in  league.— Literally,  for 
%vith  the  stones  of  the  field  shall  thy  covenant  he,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  made  to  be  at  peace  with  thee. 

(24)  giQ^ — ^The  word  rendered  "  sin  "  literally  means 
also  to  miss  the  mark,  as  in  Judges  xx.  16,  and  that  is 
probably  its  meaning  here :  Thou  shalt  visit  thydwelling- 
pl'ice,  and  miss  nothing,  since  one  does  not  see  very 
clearly  why  the  promise  of  not  sinning  is  connected 
with  visiting  the  habitation  oi*  fold. 

(25)  Qreat. — ^The  word  means  also  numerous,  which 
seems  to  suit  the  parallelism  better  here.    The  whole 


description  is  a  very  beautiful  and  poetical  one  of  the 
perfect  security  of  faith,  though  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  vitiated  bv  its  want  of  strict  correspondence 
with  facts,  of  which  the  very  case  of  Job  was  a  crucial 
instance.  This  was  the  special  problem  with  which 
his  friends  had  to  deal,  and  which  proved  too  hard  for 
them.  May  we  not  learn  that  the  problem  Ls  one  that 
can  only  lie  solved  in  practice  and  not  in  theory  ? 

(26)  Thou  shalt  oome  to  thy  grave. — ^There  is 
not  improbably  a  contrast  implied  here  between  going 
into  the  grave  and  going  up  (see  the  margin)  to  the 
bam.  The  grave  in  such  a  case  is  not  the  melancholy 
end  of  life,  but  rather  the  passage  to  a  higher  life  for 
which  one  is  already  ripe.  "  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,"  &c.  (2  Tim.  iv,  8). 

(27)  So  it  is. — It  is  the  boastful  confidence  of 
Eliphaz  which  is  so  hard  to  bear.  He  speaks  as 
thouffh  Job's  experience  were  as  nothing  to  his.  "  This 
is  mme :  take  it  to  thyself,  and  make  it  thine." 

VI. 

(1)  But  Job  answered  and  said. — ^Job  replies  to 
Eliphaz  with  the  despair  of  a  man  who  has  been 
baulked  of  sympathy  when  he  hoped  to  find  it.  We 
cannot  trace,  nor  must  we  expect  to  find,  the  formal 
replj  of  a  logical  argument.  Eliphaz,  he  feels,  has  so 
misjudged  his  case  tliat  he  is  neither  worthy  of  a  direct 
reply  nor  susceptible  of  one.  It  is  enough  for  him  to 
reiterate  his  complaint,  and  long  for  one  who  can  enter 
into  it. 

(3)  Swallowed  up. — That  is,  words  are  useless 
and  powerless  to  express  it.    (See  the  margin.) 

(4)  The  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my 
spirit. — ^Bather,  the  poison  whereof  my  spirit  wnhibeth, 
the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  being  am- 
biguous. 
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Joh^i  Great  Anguish, 


JOB,  VI. 


He  Reprovcth  his  Friends, 


The  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my 

spirit : 
The  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselves 
iQ  array  against  me. 
<^  Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  ^  when  he  hath 
grass? 
Or  loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder  ? 
<^^  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten 
without  salt? 
Or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of 
an  egg  ? 
^"^The  things  thai  my  soul  refused  to 

touch  are  as  my  sorrowful  meat. 
<^^  Oh  that  I  might  have  my  request ; 
And  that  God  would  grant  me  ^the 
thing  that  I  long  for ! 
<^^  Even  tJiat  it  would  please  God  to  de- 
stroy me ; 
That  he  would  let  loose  his  hand,  and 
cut  me  off! 
<^^>Then  should  I  yet  have  comfort ; 
Tea,  I  would  harden  myself  in  sorrow : 

let  him  not  spare  ; 
For  I  have  not  concealed  the  words  of 
the  Holy  One. 


1  Hcl).,  Ol  iTTOM. 


t  Hob.,  my  ezpec- 
tatioa. 


s  Heb^  hnueu. 


4  Bch..n  him  that 
Meitcth. 


5  Hcb.  they   are 
cut  off- 


tf  Heb.,  fit  the  heat 
thereof. 


7      Heb., 
mtiehetl. 


ezCte- 


(i^)What  is  my  strength,  that  I  should 

hope? 
And  what  is  mine  end,  that  I  should 

prolong  my  life  ? 
^^^Is  my  strength  the  strength  of  stones? 

or  is  my  flesh  ^of  brass  ? 
<^3)  J«  not  my  help  in  me  ?  and  is  wisdom 

driven  quite  from  me  ? 
a4)*To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  should 

be  shewed  from  his  friend ; 
But  he  forsaketh  the  fear  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 
(15)  jjy  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as 

a  brook. 
And  as  the  stream  of  brooks  they  pass 

away; 
t^^^Which  are  blackish  by  reason  of  the 

ice. 
And  wherein  the  snow  is  hid : 
(i7)WTiat   time   they  wax   warm,  *they 

vanish: 
•When  it  is  hot,  they  are  ^ consumed 

out  of  their  place. 
(18)  The  paths  of  their  way  are  turned 

aside ; 


Do  set  themselyes  in  array  against  me.— Like 
bosts  nuurshalliiiK  themselyes  for  battle.  "  If  the  ox  or 
the  ass  will  not  low  or  bray  so  long  as  be  is  satisfied, 
80  neither  sbonld  I  complain  if  Iliad  no  valid  cause. 
My  g^roaning  is  the  evidence  of  a  gp'eat  burden/ and 
conseciiientlv  the  disdainful  way  in  which  you  treat 
it  is  insipid  and  distasteful  to  me — ^my  soul  refuseth 
to  touch  your  proffered  remedies;  they  are  as  loath- 
some meat  to  me."  According  to  some,  the  words 
rendered  "  the  white  of  an  egg  *'  mean  the  juice  of 
punlmn. 

<^^  Oh  that  I  might  have  my  request. — ^Baffled 
in  the  direction  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  turns,  like 
many  others,  to  God  as  his  onlv  hope,  although  it  is 
rather  from  God  than  in  Goa  that  Lis  hope  lies. 
HowcTer  exceptional  Job's  trials,  yet  his  language  is 
the  common  langnage  of  all  sufferers  who  think  that 
^lief,  if  it  comes,  must  come  through  change  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  in  themselves  in  relation  to  circum- 
stances. Thus  Job  looks  forward  to  death  as  his  only 
hope;  whereas  with  God  and  in  God  there  were  many 
years  of  life  and  prosperity  in  store  for  him.  &> 
strong  is  this  feelmg  m  him,  that  he  calls  death  the 
thing  that  he  longs  for,  his  hope  or  expectation.  (Comp. 
chap,  xvii.,  where  even  the  hope  that  he  had  in  death 
^ms  to  have  passed  away  and  to  have  issued  in  blank 
hopelessness.) 

<*)  Even  that  it  would  please  Gk>d  .  .  .—The 
seqaeace  of  thought  in  these  verses  is  obscure  and 
uncertain.  The  sneaker  may  mean  that,  notwithst-and- 
iiig  all  that  might  befall  him,  his  consolation  would  still 
be  that  he  had  never  denied  the  words  of  the  Holy  One. 
The  words  "  I  would  harden  myself  in  sorrow  *'  are 
the  most  doubtful,  not  occurring  ebewhere  in  Scripture. 
Some  render  the  two  clauses,  **I  would  exult,  or  rejoice, 
jnpsm  that  spareth  not ;"  but  " Let  him  not  spare,"  or 
"Though  he  spare  not,"  seems  preferable.  Others 
lender,  "  Though  I  bum  in  sorrow.^' 


(10)  Concealed — %.€,,  denied.  The  same  was  the 
confidence  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xL  9,  10).  (Comp. 
Acts  XX.  20.) 

W  Prolong  my  life.— This  is  the  literal  rendering ; 
but  some  understand  he  patient,  as  in  our  phrase,  long- 
suffering. 

(13)  Is  not  my  help  In  meP— It  is  in  passages 
such  as  these  that  the  actual  meaning  of  Job  is  so 
obscure  and  his  words  so  difficult.  The  sense  may  be, 
"Is  it  not  that  I  have  no  help  in  me,  and  wisdom  is 
driven  quite  from  me  ?  *'  or  yet  again,  '*  Is  it  because 
there  is  no  help  in  me  that  therefore  wisdom  is  driven 
far  from  me  P  as  is  the  case  by  your  reproaches  and 
insinuations.    (See  especially  chap.  v.  2,  27.) 

(14)  But  he  forsaketh  the  fear  of  the  Almighty. 
— It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  relation  of 
dependent  clauses  in  an  archaic  language  like  the 
Hebrew ;  but  the  Authorised  Version  is,  at  all  events, 
not  correct  here,  the  sense  rather  being,  "  Eren  to  one 
that  forsaketh  the  fear  of  the  Almie^hty ; "  or,  perhaps, 
better  still,  "lest  he  should  forsake;"  or,  "he  may 
even  forsake,"  &c. 

(15)  Have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook.— This 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poetical  similes  in  the 
book,  and  carries  us  to  life  in  the  desert,  where  the 
wadys,  so  mighty  and  torrent-like  in  the  winter,  are 
insignificant  streams  or  fail  altogether  in  summer. 
So  when  the  writer  saw  the  Guaduquiver  (or  mighty 
wady)  at  Cordova,  in  August,  it  was  a  third-rate 
stream,  running  in  many  divided  currents  in  its  stony 
bed. 

(»8)  They  go  to  nothing.— It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  applies  to  the  streams  or  to  the  caravans.  Thus, 
"  The  paths  of  their  way  are  turned  aside  and  come  to 
nought;"  or,  "The  caravans  that  travel  by  the  way 
of  tnem  turn  aside,  and  go  into  the  waste  and  perish. 
The  nineteenth. verse  seems  to  suggest  the  latter  as  the 
more  probable. 
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The  Unkindness 


JOB,  VII. 


of  Friends, 


They  go  to  nothing,  and  perish. 
(i»)The  troops  of  Tema  looked, 
The  companies  of  Sheba  waited  for 
them. 
(2^)  They  were  confounded  because  they 
had  hoped ; 
They  came  thither,  and  were  ashamed. 
i2i)iFQ|.  iiQy^  ye  are  ^nothing; 

Ye   see  my  casting   down,   and    are 
afraid. 

(22)  Did  I  say.  Bring  unto  me  ? 

Or,  Give  a  reward  for  me  of  your  sub- 
stance ? 
^23)  Or,  Deliver    me  from  the    enemy's 
hand? 
Or,  Redeem  me  from  the  hand  of  the 
mighty? 
<2*)  Teach  me,  and  I  will  hold  my  tongue : 
And  cause  me  to  understand  wherein 
I  have  erred. 
<25)How  forcible  are  right  words ! 

But  what  doth  your  arguing  reprove  ? 

(23)  Do  ye  imagine  to  reprove  words, 


I  Or,  For  mow  ye 
urv  like  to  them. 
Ucb.,  to  it. 


t  Heb.,iMiC. 


3  Heb..   y^   eauu 
to  /uU  vpon. 


4  Heb..  be/ore  your 
face. 


5  That  is,  <n  thU 
ntuiter. 


a  Beh.tmy palate. 


7  Or,  a  toar/are. 


6  Rch.aopeth  afi«r. 


And  the  speeches  of  one  that  is  des- 
perate, which  are  as  wind  ? 
(27)Tea,  *ye  overwhelm  the  fatherless. 

And  ye  dig  a  pit  for  your  friend. 
(28)Now  therefore  be  content,  look  upon 
me; 
For  it  18  ^evident  unto  you  if  I  lie. 
W Return,  I  pray  you,  let  it  not  be  ini- 
quity ; 
Yea,  return  again,  my  righteousness 
is  *in  it. 
(*>)ig  there  iniquity  in  my  tongue? 
Cannot  *my  taste   diBcem   perverse 
things? 

CHAPTER  VII.— (1)  Is  there  not  7an 
appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  ? 

Are  not  his  days  also  like  the  days  of 
an  hireling  ? 
(2)  As  a  servant  ®  earnestly  desireth  the 
shadow. 

And  as  an  hireling  looketh  for  the  re- 
ward of  his  work : 


(19)  The  troops  of  Tema.~Fiirst  says  of  Tema 
that  it  was  a  tract  in  the  north  of  the  Arabian  Desert, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  one,  where  traffic  was 
carried  on  from  the  Persian  Golf  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  caravans  (Isa.  zxi.  14;  Jer.  xxv.  ^;  chap.  vi.  19). 
Sheba,  as  understood  here,  was  probably  a  district  on 
the  Arabian  Golf  (see  chap.  i.  15),  where  merchants 
trafficked  with  the  distant  cities  of  the  East,  as  well  as 
enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  their  neigh- 
bours, as  in  chap.  i.  15. 

(20)  They  were  confounded.--Comp.  Jeremiah's 
description  of  the  famine  (Jer.  ziv.  3).     (See  margin.) 

(21)  For  now  ye  are  nothing.—**  Surely  now  ye  are 
become  like  it"  t.e.,  that  wady ;  or,  according  to  another 
reading  followed  in  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
"  Ye  have  become  nothing :  ye  have  seen  an  object  of 
terror,  and  are  terrified :  ye  have  seen  my  broken-down 
condition,  and  are  dismayed  at  it." 

{^)  Did  I  say,  Bring  unto  meP— **It  is  not  as 
though  I  had  abused  your  former  kindness.  I  never 
laid  myself  under  obligations  to  you;  I  never  asked 
for  your  help  before.  Had  I  done  so,  I  might  have 
wearied  out  your  patience,  and  brought  upon  myself 
your  present  conduct  justly;  but  you  cannot  convict 
me  of  this." 

(25)  How  forcible  are  right  words!— "How 
forcible  are  words  of  uprightness !  But  what  doth  your 
reproof  reprove?  Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret 
love ;  better  to  be  honestly  and  openly  rebuked  by  you 
than  be  subject  to  the  secret  insinuations  whidi  are 
intended  to  pass  for  friendship." 

(26)  Do  ye  imagine  to  reprove  words  . .  .P— "  It 
cannot  be  your  intent  to  reprove  mere  words,  as  mine 
confessedly  are  (verse  3),  and  as  you  seem  to  count  them 
(verse  13).  If  so,  they  are  hardly  worthy  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  them,  but  might  bo  left  to  answer 
themselves." 

(27)  Yea,  ye  overwhelm  the  fatherless.  — 
Bather,  probably,  Ye  would  cast  lots  upon  the  fatherless, 
and  make  merchandise  of  your  friend.    This  is  more 


in  accordance  with  the  language,  and  preserves  the 
parallelism. 

(28)  Now  therefore  be  content  to  look  upon  me ; 
for  it  will  be  evident  unto  you  if  I  lie ;  or,  for  surely  I 
shall  not  lie  to  your  face. 

(29)  Betum,  I  pray  you.—"  Do  not  regard  the  case 
as  settled,  but  come  again  and  examine  it ;  try  once  more 
before  you  decide  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  my 
case ; "  or,  as  some  understand  it,  in  my  tongue,  which  id 
expressed  immediately  afterwards,  and  is  here  antici- 
pated  in  the  pronoun  her.  This  rendering  is  certainly 
confirmed  by  verse  30. 

(*>)  Is  there  iniquity  P— Or,  injustice  in  my  tongue  ? 
Is  my  taste  soperverted  that  U  cannot  perceive  whod  is 
perverse  7  "  le  appear  to  think  that  I  am  wholly  inca- 
pable of  judging  my  own  cause  because  it  is  my  ovni ;  but 
if  ye  wifl  only  condescend  to  return  in  due  course,  ye 
shful  find  that  I  know  what  is  right  as  well  as  you,  and 
that  there  is  no  more  vicious  reasoning  in  me  than  there 
is  with  you,  and  probably  less."  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
out  the  argument  of  Job  in  the  logical  form  of  our 
Western  thought,  and  to  trace  the  Hne  of  connection 
running  through  it.  If  we  look  at  it  in  det^l — ^as  we 
must  in  order  to  explain  it — then  we  are  apt  to  look  at 
it  piecemeal,  and  miss  the  thread ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it 
is  luat  this  very  thread  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  detect 
and  retain  from  one  chapter  to  another. 

vn. 

In  this  chapter  Job  turns  away  from  his  friends  to 
God,  to  whom  he  appeals  for  compassion  (^verses  1 — 11). 
He  asks  whether  man  hath  not  a  campaign  to  serve  upon 
earth.  The  English  Version  suggests  a  Jimited  period ; 
but  it  is  apparently  not  so  mucn  that  *as  what  is  re- 
i^uired  to  be  done  in  the  period.  "  Hath  not  man  a 
time  of  service  upon  earth  P  Is  he  not  appointed  to 
sorrow  (verses  5 — 7),  because  his  life  is  one  of  toil  ? 
Is  not  his  life  a  life  of  servitude  P  and  is  he  not  like  a 
very  slave  P"  Job  does  not  regret  that  man's  time 
is  lULort  upon  earth,  for  he  says  that  he  longs  eagerly 
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Jcb  u  Weary  of  lAfe^ 


JOB,   VIT, 


and  Hopdhfor  Death, 


^  So  am  I  made  to  possess  months  of 
yanitj. 
And  wearisolhe  nights  are  appointed 
tome. 
(*)  When  I  lie  down,  I  say, 

When  shiEill  I  arise,  and  ^the  night  be 

gone? 
And  I  am  fall  of  tossings  to  and  fro 
Unto  the  dawning  of  the  daj. 
(9  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and 
clods  of  dost ; 
My  skin  is  broken,  and  become  loath- 
some. 
C9  •My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's 

And  are  spent  withont  hope. 
(^  O  remember  that  my  life  is  wind : 
Mine  eye  ^shaU  no  more  'see  good. 
<^  The  eye  of  him  that  hath  seen  me 
shall  see  me  no  more : 
Thine  eyes  are  npon  me,  and  ^I  am 
not. 
(^A$  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  yanisheth 
away: 
So  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  graye 
shall  come  np  no  more. 
O^He  shall  retnm  no  more  to  his  house, 


1  Heb^  th0  even 
My  bemaagured  T 


«  eh.16.  B,  Pe.80. 
•  ;*  lot.  11: Alia 
15 ;  Jk  144. 4 :  Im. 
4a 0;  Jam.  i.  14. 


9  Heh«  tkoA  not 
retttru. 


State;  that  to,  to 
e^joy. 


4  TImt  Is,  /  can 
Uve  no  kmger. 


S  Heb.,  thorn  my 


bPiL8.4sftl41S, 
HebhS.6. 


Neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any 
more. 
(")  Therefore    I   will   not    refrain     my 
mouth; 
I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my 

spirit; 
I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  soul. 
(^)ulm  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou 

settest  a  watch  oyer  me? 
<^>When  I  say,  My  bed  shall  comfort  me. 

My  couch  shall  ease  my  complaint ; 
(^4)  Then  thou  scarest  me  with  dreams. 
And  terrifiest  me  through  visions : 
<^^So  that  my  soul  chooseth  strangling. 

And  death  rather  'than  my  life. 
<^*)I  loathe  it ;  I  would  not  live  alway : 

Let  me  alone ;  for  my  days  are  vanity. 
(]7)»^h3,t  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest 
magnify  himP 
And  that  thou  shouldest  set  thine 
heart  upon  him  P 
WAnd  (hat  thou  shouldest  visit  him 
every  morning, 
Ajkd  trj  him  every  moment  P 
^^How  long  wilt  thou  not  depart  from 
me. 


for  bis  end,  bat  he  regrets  that  it  is  so  f nU  of  nusery. 
The  oontext,  therefore,  shows  that  it  is  the  character  of 
the  appointed  time,  and  not  the  shortness  of  it,  that  he 
laments. 

(^  When  I  lie  down,  I  say.— Or,  When  I  lie 
down,  then  leay.  When  shctU  I  arise?  Bui  the  nighi  i$ 
long,  and  I  am  filled  wUh  toetinge  to  and  fro  tiu  the 
ntownmg  twUighi, 

4^  With  worms  and  olods  of  dost.— It  is 
characteristic  of  ElephantiasiB  that  the  Ain  becomes 
hard  and  ragons,  and  then  cracks  and  becomes 
nlcenied. 

^  Shall  see  me  no  more.— That  is,  thine  own 
tyee  shall  looh  for  me,  but  I  ehtHl  be  no  more.  So 
faXTC.  and  Ynlg. 

<9i  As  the  oloud  is  oonsumed.— It  is  a  fine 
rimile  that  man  is  as  evanescent  as  a  dond;  and  veiy 
apt  is  the  figore,  because,  whether  it  vanishes  on  the 
surface  of  the  sky  or  is  distributed  in  rain,  nothing  more 
eompletely  passes  away  than  the  summer  dond.  It  is 
an  appeanuce  only,  which  comes  to  nought. 

<i^Heither  shall  his  place  .  •  .— ^Hiishuignageis 
imitated  in  Ps.  ciiL  16.  We  need  not  force  these  words 
too  much,  as  though  they  forbad  our  ascribing  to  Job 
any  belief  in  a  future  life  or  in  the  resurrection,  oecause, 
under  any  drcnmstances,  they  are  eridentiv  and  accu- 
rately true  of  man  as  we  know  him  here,  ^rren  though 
he  may  Hre  again  in  another  way,  it  is  not  in  ^s 
world  that  he  liyes  acain,  and  it  is  of  this  world  and 
of  man  in  this  world  that  Job  is  speaking.  And  man, 
in  the  aspect  of  his  mortality,  is  truly  a  mtiahle  object, 
demanding  our  compassion  and  sympatny.  Happily, 
the  apped  to  man's  Maker  is  not  in  Tain,  and  He  wno 
has  made  him  what  he  is  has  looked  upon  his  misery. 
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Consequently  Job  can  say,  therefore, "  I  will  not  refrain 
my  mouth ;  1  wiU  speak  in  the  ang^uish  of  my  spirit ; 
I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  souL" 

(12)  Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale  .  .  .P— This  very 
hard  verse  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  explain,  if  we  can, 
from  Scripture  itself :  e.g.,  in  Jer.  v.  22  we  read,  "  Fear 
ye  not  me  P  sdth  the  Lord :  wiU  ye  not  tremble  at  my 
presence,  which  have  placed  the  sand  for  the  bound 
of  the  sea  P  "  The  writer  was  probably  familiar  with 
Egypt  when  the  Nile,  which  is  still  called  tilie  sea, 
was  carefully  watched  and  guarded  by  dykes  that  its 
overflow  might  not  destroy  the  land.  So  Job  exclaims, 
**  Am  I  like  the  sea,  or  one  of  its  monsters — ^like  tliat 
Leviathan  which  Thou  hast  made  to  take  his  pastime 
therein,  that  Thou  keepest  guard  over  me  and  makest 
me  thy  prisoner  continually,  shutting  me  up  on  every 
side  so  fast  in  prison  that  I  cannot  get  free  P 

W  So  that  my  soul  maketh  choice  of  strangling 
and  death  rather  than  a  life  like  this.  LiteraUv,  than 
theee  my  bones,  or,  as  some  take  it,  a  dealh  by  tKeae  my 
members :  a  death  inflicted  by  myself,  suidde. 

(10)  I  loathe  it — i.e.,  the  thought  of  self-destmc 
tion ;  or,  I  loaihe  my  life;  or,  accordmg  to  others  (see  the 
margin),  I  waste  away :  this,  however,  is  perhaps  less 
prolmble.  Then  the  thought  comes  with  a  ray  of 
comfort, "  I  shall  not  live  for  ever ;"  for  this  seems  more 
in  accordance  with  the  context  than  the  Authorised 
Version :  "  I  would  not  live  dways." 

<17.18)  What  is  man  .  .  .  P— Here  is   another 

g)int  of  contact  with  Ps.  viii.  5 ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
sdmist  was  one  of  devout  adoration,  whereas  that  of 
Job  is  one  of  agony  and  desperation. 

(19)  Till  I  swallow  down  my  spittle.— This  is 
doubtless  a  proverbid  expression,  like  "  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,"  or  "  whOe  I  fetch  a  breath." 


Bilddd  Sheweth  Job 


JOB,  VIII. 


tJis  JtuHce  of  God, 


Nor  let  me  alone  till  I  swallow  down 
my  spittle  9 
Wl  have  sinned;  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee,  O  thou  preserver  of  men  ? 
Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark 
.  against  thee. 

So  that  I  am  a  burden  to  myself? 
<^>And  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my 
transgression. 
And  take  away  mine  iniquity  P 
For  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust ; 
And  thou  shalt  seek  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  shall  not  be. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— (1)  Then  answered 
Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  said, 
<2>  How  long  wilt  thou  speak  these  things? 
And  how  long  shall  the  words  of  uiy 
mouth  be  like  a  strong  wind  ? 
(3)  «Doth  God  pervert  jud^ent  ? 

Or  doth  the  Almighty  pervert  justice? 
(^)  If  thy  children  have  sinned  against 
him. 
And  he  have  cast  them  away  ^  for  their 
transgfression ; 


aDeat.8S.4;SClir. 
19.7;  Dan.».li. 


1  Heb.,  In  the 
lumd  of  their 
tnuuBnnion. 


ftdLttlS. 


e  Dent.  4. 8t. 


d 


Gen.  47. 9 : 
9.  16;  ch. 


ICtur. 
7.  «; 
144.4. 


2  Heb»  not. 


<^  ^If  thou  wouldest  seek  unto  God  be- 
times. 
And  make  thy  supplication  to  the 
Almighty ; 
<®)  If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright ; 
Surely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee, 
And  make  the  habitation  of  thy  right- 
eousness prosperous. 

(7)  Though  thy  beginning  was  small. 
Yet  thy  latter  end  should  greatly  in- 
crease. 

(8)  <^For  enquire,!  pray  thee,  of  the  former 

age, 
And  prepare  thyself  to  the  search  of 
their  fathers : 
W  (For  ^we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and 
know  'nothing, 
Because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a 
shadow :) 
(i<»  Shall  not  they  teach  thee,  and  tell 
thee. 
And  utter  words  out  of  their  heart  ? 
(^)Can   the    rush    grow    up    without 
mire? 
Can  the  flag  grow  without  water? 


(20)  I  have  sinned — i.e,,  "Pnttmg  the  case  that 
I  have  sinned,  yet  what  then  can  I  do  nnto  Thee, 
O  thou  keeper  of  men  P "  with  a  possible  allusion  to 
verse  12,  though  the  verb  is  not  the  same. 

O  thou  preserver  of  men. — "Why  hast  Thoa 
iset  me  as  a  mark  for  Thee  to  expend  all  Thine 
arrows  upon ?'^ or,  "Why  hast  Thoa  made  me  to  be 
Thv  stumbling-block,  so  that  Thoa  ever  comest  into 
col&sion  against  me,  so  that  1  am  become  a  harden  to 
myself?" 

W  And  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my 
transgression  P — ^In  JoVs  belief,  sin  was  the  orifl;in 
of  all  disaster,  and  so  he  thinks  that  if  he  were  bat 
pardoned  his  sorrows  would  pass  aw^.  Our  Lord 
nas  not  discounu^ed  the  belief  when  He  has  taught 
us  that  His  miracle  of  healing  the  paralytic  was  accom- 
panied with  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  (e.^.,  Matt. 
IX.  2 ;  Mark  ii.  5 ;  Luke  v.  20). 

vm. 

The  burden  of  Bildad's  speech  is  very  much  what 
that  of  Eliphaz  was:  the  justice  of  God,  and  the 
impossibility  of  one  who  is  not  a  wicked  man  bein^ 
forsaken  of  God  and  punished.  This,  which  is 
emphatically  the  problem  of  the  Book  of  Job,  was 
the  fipreat  practical  problem  of  the  Old  World,  as  we 
see  from  Ps.  xxxvii.  and  the  like.  It  is  a  problem 
which  not  seldom  weighs  heavily  on  our  own  hearts 
even  in  the  light  of  the  Grospel,  though,  of  course, 
since  the  redemption  of  the  Gross  of  Onrist  this  pro- 
blem  has  once  zor  all  been  practically  solved.  What 
is  so  conspicuous  in  the  speeches  of  Job's  friends  is 
their  total  want  of  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
They  blurt  out  without  the  slightest  compunction  the 
most  unscrupulous  charges,  and  they  cast  the  most 
reckless  insinuations  against  him.  Here,  for  instance, 
Pildad  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Job's  sons  died 
for  their  transgressions  because  God  is  a  righteous 


Qod,  and  He  would  not  have  been  righteous  had 
they,  being  innocent,  perished.  Thus,  in  order  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  righteoas  Qod  facts  must 
be  distorted  or  misrepresented  to  any  extent,  as 
though  Qod  were  not  a  God  of  trath  as  well  as  of 
righteousness. 

(4)  And  he  have  cast  them  away.—Literally, 
then  he  aefot  them  away.  By  means  of  their  trans- 
gression ;  it  became  their  deeiaiiction. 

(6)  If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright. — Of  ooorse, 
then,  there  is  but  one  inference:  thou  art  not  puie 
and  upright.    These  are  verily  the  wounds  of  a  fnend 
which  are  not  faithful.    Bildad  brings  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  point  the  experience  m  former  genera- 
tions.   He  wishes  to  be  very  orthodox  in  his  assertions, 
and  to  base  his    statements    upon  authority,  and  be 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  former  a^es  long  gone  by, 
and  calls  them  to  attest  the  truth  of  what  he  says.     He 
also,  like  Eliphaz,  uses  figures,  and  has  reooorse  to 
metaphor,  only  his  figures  are  highly  obscore    and 
admit  of  various   explanations.    We  give  that  which 
seems   to  commend   itself  most  to  as.    It  appears, 
then,   that   Bildad   contemplates  two   representative 
characters,  the  two  which  are  so  prominent  thronfl^hont 
this   book — ^namely,   the   righteous    and   the  wicked. 
He  depicts  the  latter  first,  and  describes  him  under 
the  likeness  of  the  paper-reed,  or  rush  that  grows  in  the 
mire  of  Egyptian  swamps,  which,  though  surrounded 
with  moisture,  ^et  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  liable   soon 
to  wither:  so  is  the  wicked  man,  according  to  tliis 
moralist    and    philosopher.      He  is    surrounded    by 
mercies  and  blessings,  but  they  avail  him  noa^ht ;   be 
withereth  in  the  mi£t  of  abunaance. 

(11)  The  flag  is  the  nlant  of  Gen.  xli.  2,  which  the 
cattle  feed  upon.  This  figure  is  enforced  by  a  second, 
that,  namebr,  of  the  spider's  web,  the  most  fni^g^e  and 
transient  of  tenemente. 
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The  HypoerUe^8  JudgmefnJL 


JOB.  IX. 


t/b6'«  Answer  to  Bildud. 


<i2)«Whil8t  it  is  yet  in  his  greennesB;  and 
not  cut  down, 
It  withereth  before  any  other  herb* 
<^>So  are  the  paths  of  all  that  forget 
God; 
And  the  ^hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish : 
<i*)Who8e  hope  shall  be  cut  off, 

And  whose  trost  shall  &e  ^a  spider's 
web. 
<^He  shall  lean  npon  his  house,  but  it 
shall  not  stand : 
He  shall  hold  it  fast,  but  it  shall  not 
endure. 
<^*>He  is  green  before  the  sun. 

And  Ins  branch  shooteth  forth  in  his 
garden. 
07)  His  roots  ore  wrapped  about  the 
heap. 
And  seeth  the  place  of  stones. 
Os>If  he  destroy  him  from  his  place. 
Then  it  shall  deny  him,  saying,  I  have 
not  seen  thee. 
<^>  Behold,  this  is  the  joy  of  his  way, 
And  out  of  the  earth  shall  others 
grow. 
(s»Bdiold,  Qod  will  not  cast  away  a  per- 
fect inan, 
Neith^  will  he  ^help  the  evil  doers : 
WTMl  he  fill  thy  mouth  with  laughing, 
and  thy  lips  with  'rejoicing. 


a  Ps.  IS.  6 ;  Jer. 
17. «. 


b  eta.  11.  90;  AlA. 
14;  Pa.  111.  10: 
Prov.  la  sa. 


1  Heb.,  a  apidet'% 


S  Heb..  iate   fhf. 
Hugodlif   by   the 
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e  Pn  148.1 


ftOr,  6^orr(7odf 


d  Gen.  1.& 


6  Heb..  luighU. 


(22)  They  that  hate  thee  shall  be  clothed 
with  shame ; 
And  the  dwelling  place  of  the  wicked 
^  shall  come  to  nought. 

CHAPTER  IX.— WThen  Jobanswered 
and  said, 

<2)  I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth : 
But  how  should  ^man  be  just  ^with 
God? 
<^)  K  he  will  contend  with  him, 

He  cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thou- 
sand. 
W  He  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in 
strength : 
Who  hath  hardened  himself  against 
him,  and  hath  prospered  P 
(5)  Which  removeth  the  mountains,  and 
they  know  not : 
Which  overtumeth  them  in  his  anger. 
(9  Which  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
place. 
And  the  pillars  thereof  tremble. 

(7)  Which  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it 

riseth  not ; 
And  sealeth  up  the  stars. 

(8)  'Which    alone     spreadeth    out   the 

heavens. 
And  treadeth  upon  the  ^waves  of  the 
sea. 


\ 


W  It  shall  not  endure. —The  deBcription  of  the 
Tricked  maa  ends  here. 

0^  He  is  green. — ^Here  begins,  as  we  understand 
it,  another  and  an  o^KMite  picture,  which  fact  is 
marked  in  the  Hebrew  by  an  emphatic  prononn. 
**  Gieen  is  he  (see  yerse  6)  oefore  the  sun,  &c.,  quite 
mJike  the  watery  ^per-plant.  This  man  is  Veroant 
and  hixniiant,  not  m  the  midst  of  moisture,  but  eyen 
before  the  sun."  There  is  not  the  same  promise  of 
yerdoie,  but  a  greater  realisation  of  it. 

07)  His  roots  are  wrapped  about.— This  is  the 
caose  of  his  continual  luxuriance,  that  his  roots  receive 
moisture  from  below,  where  they  are  wrapped  about 
the  spring  which  fertilises  them  underneath ;  they  are 
planted  near  to  a  perennial  fountain,  and  therefore  (see 
verse  6)  **  he  is  green  before  the  sun.*' 

And  seeth  the  place  of  stones^— Bather,  the 
houie  of  Hones— i,e.,  the  stone  house.  He  seeth  the 
permanent  and  durable  edifice  of  stone  which  is  the 
habitation  of  civilisation  and  culture,  and  here  his 
holding  b  so  firm  that,  eyen  if  plucked  up,  his  roots 
and  sockers  are  so  numerous  that  they  leave  behind 
them  descendants  and  offshoots,  so  that  out  of  his  earth 
others  grow ;  or,  more  correctly,  out  of  another  dust 
iher  grow.  Even  if  transplanted,  this  luxuriant  tree 
yim  flourish  equally  well  in  another  soil. 

(21)  Till  he  fill  thy  mouth  with  laughing.— 
Bather,  he  wiU  yet  fill  thy  mouth  with  laughter-^ 
o^ieted  though  thou  haat  been,  thou  ahcUt  again 
^Vnee.  Hie  attitude  of  Bildad  is  one  of  unsympathetic 
Mififlhness.  He  wishes  to  think  well  of  his  friend 
i^ecaoae  he  is  hie  friend,  but  he  cannot  reconcile  his 


afflicted  condition  with  an^  theory  of  righteous  goyem- 
ment,  and  therefore  is  driven  to  suspect  that  all  is  not 
right  with  him,  though  he  feels  warranted  in  promising 
him  that  if  he  casts  away  that  secret  sin  all  shall  yet  be 
well  with  him.  We  may  say  that  if  the  contrast  hero 
indicated  is  not  intended  by  the  speaker,  then  we  must 
consider  the  **  he  "  of  yerse  16  the  person  before  spoken 
of,  and  must  understand  his  luxuriance  of  a  merely 
apparent  luxuriance;  but  then  in  that  case  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  see  why  the  "  he,"  of  veise  16  should  bo 
emphasised  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew. 

IX. 

Then*  Job  answered  .  •  .—Job's  reply  to 
Bildad  differs  from  that  to  Eliphaz,  inasmuch  as  be 
exposes  the  hollowness  of  Bildad's  position  by  sapping 
his  foundation.  Admitting  the  general  propriety  of  aS 
he  has  said,  he  confronts  him  with  the  anterior  Question, 
**  How  can  weak  man  be  just  with  God  ?  **  ana  tliis  is 
the  question,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  which  must  always 
confound  shallow  generalisers  like  Bildad. 

(3)  if  he  will  contend  with  him.~lf  man  chooso 
to  contend  with  God,  he  cannot  answer  Him  one  question 
of  a  thousand,  once  in  a  thousand  times. 

(7)  And  sealeth  up  the  stars.— Comp.  chap.  xli. 
15.  The  idea  of  shutting  up,  taking  away  the  power 
of,  4&C.,  is  contained  in  the  expression  "  sealing.*' 

(8)  Waves  of  the  sea.— Literally,  high  place  of  the 
sea :  the  sea  when  and  where  it  runs  mountains  high. 
The  various  physical  phenomena  of  earthquake,  eclii>se, 
and  hurricane  are  here  described  as  the  neld  of  Divine 
action  and  the  operations  of  His  hands. 
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GotCa  Great  Workg. 


JOB.  IX. 


Man^B  Feebleness. 


(9) « Which  maketh  ^Arcturus,  Orion,  and 
Pleiades, 
And  the  chambers  of  the  south. 
(10)*  Which  doeth  great  things  past  find- 
ing out ; 
Tea,  and  wonders  without  number. 
<^i)Lo,  he  goeth  by  me,  and  I  see  him 
not: 
He  passeth  on  also,  but  I  perceive  him 
not. 
(i2)«Behold,  he  taketh  away,  'who   can 
hinder  himP 
Who  will  say  unto  him,  What  doest 
thou  P 
i^If  God  will  not  withdraw  his  anger, 
Tfiie  *proud  helpers  do  stoop   under 
him. 
(i^)How    much    less    shall    I    answer 
him. 
And  choose  out  my  words  to  reason 
with  him  ? 
(15)  Whom,  though  I  were  righteous,  yet 
would  I  not  answer. 
But  I  would  make  supplication  to  my 
judge. 


a  ch.  a&  SI,  Ac.; 
Amos  ft.  8. 


1  Hcb^il«JL  Ceta, 
emdCfimak. 
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S  Heb.,  wko   eon 
turn  him  awag  f 


S  Hcb.,  htlpen  of 
pride,  or,  tlrtn(ftk 


WI£  I  had  called,  and  he  had  answered 
me; 
Yet  would  I  not  believe  that  he  had 
hearkened  unto  my  voice. 
(17)  For  he  breaketh  me  with  a  tempest, 
And  multiplieth  my  wounds  without 
cause. 
(^>He  will   not  suffer  me  to  take  my 
breath. 
But  filleth  me  with  bitterness. 
WJf   I  speak    of  strength,  lo,    he   is 
strong: 
And  if  of  judgment,  who  shall  set  me 
a  time  to  plead  ? 
(20)  K  I  lustify  myself,  mine  own  mouth 
shall  condemn  me : 
If  I  say,  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also 
prove  me  perverse. 
<2i)  Though  I  were  perfect,  yet  would  I  not 
know  my  soul : 
I  would  despise  my  life. 
(M)This  is  one  thing,  therefore  I  said  it, 
He  destroyeth  tiie  perfect  and  the 
wicked. 
(28)  If  the  scourge  slay  suddenly. 


(9)  Which  maketh  Arcturus  •  .  .—This  shows 
OB  that  in  the  time  of  this  writer,  whoerer  he  was, 
his  fellow-conntrymen  had  attained  to  snch  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  as  is  here  implied  in  the  specific 
names  of  definite  constellations.  The  Great  Bear 
is  the  glory  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  Orion  of 
the  sontnem  sky,  and  the  Pleiades  of  the  east;  the 
chambers  of  the  north  are  the  unknown  and  imez- 
plored  regions,  of  which  the  speaker  has  no  personal 
experience. 

m  Which  doeth  great  things.— He  adopte  the 
very  words  his  former  antagonist,  Eliphaz,  had  nsed  in 
chap.  y.  9. 

(11)  He  passeth  on  also. — This,  again,  is  an  expres- 
sion Eliphaz  had  nsed  in  chap.  iv.  15.  Here  in  woras  of 
great  saolimity  Job  deplete  tne  unapproachable  majesty 
of  God  omnipotent,  but  invisible,  and  shows  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  entering  into  judgment  with  Him.  Un- 
forihinately,  though  this  is  a  proposition  to  which  all 
must  assent,  yet  none  is  yirtuallY  so  much  repudiated 
or  practically  so  often  contravened.  Men  still  cast  about 
to  instifjr  themselves  before  God,  and  will  do  so  till  the 
end  of  time ;  but  it  is  in  teaching  such  as  this  that  the 
Book  of  Job  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Gk)spel  by 
preparing  for  ite  acceptence  by  overthrowing  man's 
natural  and  habitual  standing-gpround  in  himseS. 

(12)  What  doest  thou  P— Putting  the  case  even  that 
Qod  were,  so  to  say,  in  the  wrong,  and  the  assailant, 
yet  even  then  He  would  maintain  His  cause  from  sheer 
miffht,  and  crush  His  adversary. 

(B)  Proud  helpers.— Literally,  helpers  of  Bdhdb, 
(See  Isa.  xxx.  7;  Ps.  Ixzxvii.  4.)  But  whether  Rahab  was 
Eg^t,  or  a  poetical  name  for  the  lost  archangel,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  If  the  former,  then  there  in  a  pro. 
bable  allusion  here  to  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  hoste ;  but  we  lack  evidence  to  make  it  plain.  The 
plirase  is  evidently  used  as  expressing  the  very  ideal  of 
strength — ^the  race  of  the  giante. 
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(15)  Though  I  were  righteous.— He  now  pute  the 
alternative  case :  that  he  were  actually  righteous ;  yet 
even  then  supplication,  and  not  assertion,  would  best 
become  him. 

(17)  He  breaketh  me  .  •  .—This  is  one  of  the 
three  passages  in  which  this  word  is  found,  the  other 
two  being  Gen.  iii.  15,  "  It  shall  bruise*'  &e.,  and 
Ps.  cxxxix.  II,  "If  I  say  the  darkness  shall  cover 
me." 

(18)  Take  my  breath.— The  action  being  that  of 
breatbing  again  after  complete  exhaustion — ^recovering 
breath  and  the  power  to  breathe,  &c.  "  If  I  say  I  am 
perfect,  it  also  shall  prove  me  perverse  b^  the  very  act  of 
saying  so ;  because  for  man  to  maintain  ms  righteousness 
before  God  is  at  once  to  proclaim  his  iniquity.  The 
finite  cannot  come  into  competition  with  the  Infinite,  nor 
measure  itself  therewith." 

(19)  If  I  speak  of  strength.— All  this  is  the  most 
uncompromising  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  in- 
ability of  man  to  stand  in  judgment  before  €k)d.  The 
whole  of  this  is  so  very  abrupt  and  enigmatiod  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  argument, 
though  naturally  the  general  drift  of  it  is  obvioua 
enough.  "If  it  were  a  trial  of  strength — ^Who  is 
Almighty  P — ^and  if  it  was  a  matter  of  judgment,  is  He 
not  judge  and  court  together  P  and  what  authority  that 
Hb  would  acknowledge  could  ^ve  me  the  op^rtunity 
of  pleading  mv  cause  before  Bbm  P  Were  I  righteous, 
my  own  mouth  would  show  me  wicked ;  were  I  perf ect» 
then  would  it  or  He  prove  me  perverse.  Were  I  per- 
fect, I  should  not  know  myself,  or  know  it  mvself.  I 
despise  my  Uf e  under  such  conditions ;  therefore,  said 
I,  it  is  all  one :  He  destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked 
alike." 

(»)  The  soourge  slay  suddenly.— Probably 
meaning  that  in  the  case  of  hidden  calamity  overtaking 
an  innocent  man.  He,  God,  wiU  laugh  at  .it :  that  is  to 
say,  take  no  more  notice  of  it  than  if  it  fnnushed  Him 


MarCs  InnoeeTicy  not  to  be 


JOB,  IX 


Condemned  by  hia  Jjfflictions, 


He  will  langh  at  the  trial  of  the  inno- 
cent. 
<^>The  earth  is  g^yen  into  the  hand  of 
the  wicked : 
He  coyereth  the  faces  of  the  judges 

thereof; 
If  not,  where,  and  who  is  he  ? 
<^>Now  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post: 

They  flee  away,  they  see  no  good. 
<^They  are  passed  away  as  the  ^  *swift 
ships: 
As  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey. 
<'^)If  I  say,  I  will  forget  my  complaint, 
I  will  leaye  off  my  heayiness,  and  com- 
fort mysdf: 
<*>!  am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows, 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  in- 
nocent. 


1  Reb^«JklfMO/<la> 
tin. 


tOt,tikip*t»fSbA. 


^Or.makefMto'be 
OMorretL 


4   Heb^  one  that 
akotUd  argue. 


6  Or,  itMjfirs. 


uot  eo  with  Mjr- 
ael/. 


(»)If  I  be  wicked,  why  then  labour  I  in 

yain? 
(«»If  I  wash  myself  with  snow  water. 

And  make  my  hands  neyer  so  clean ; 
(31)  Yet   shalt  thou   plunge   me  in   the 
ditch. 
And  mine  own  clothes  shall '  abhor  me. 
(88)  j^or  hs  18  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I 
should  answer  him. 
And  we  should  come  together  in  judg- 
ment. 
<^>  Neither  is  there  *any  ^daysman  be- 
twixt us. 
That  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both. 
(^^)Let  him  take  his  rod  away  from  me. 

And  let  not  his  fear  terrify  me :  • 
<^>  Then  would  I  speak,  and  not  fear  him; 
^but  it  18  not  so  with  me. 


wiih  Bport.  The  very  f net  of  sQch  calamity  befalling, 
as  it  often  does,  the  innocent  is  at  all  events,  in  one 
▼lew,  a  proof  of  Ss  indifference  to  it  who,  by  the 
«z0rci8e  of  His  proYidence,  conld  easily  interpose  to 
prevent  it,  and  so  looks  as  if  He  verily  winked  at  it.  Job's 
'argument  is  the  argoment  of  a  man  who  wilfolly  shnts 
oat  faith  in  his  estimate  of  God's  dealings ;  not  that 
Job  is  devoid  of  faith,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  ai^^ng 
with  Ids  friends,  who  maintain  the  strict,  rigid  jastice  (3 
God,  he  confronts  them  with  the  severe  logic  of  facts, 
vrhidi  they  can  neither  contradict  nor  explain.  Of 
coarse,  for  the  very  reqairements  of  argoment,  he  takes 
the  pessimist  view  of  the  Divine  providence,  and  declares 
even  that  the  earth  is  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  man.  "  He  covereth  the  face  of  the  jud^^  there- 
of ;  and  if  it  is  not  He  that  doeth  this,  who  is  it  P  there 
can  be  none  otiier.  He  either  doeth  the  evil  Himself,  or 
He  permits  it  to  be  done ;  and  what  is  the  difference, 
sappoeinff  Him  able  to  prevent  it  P  "  When  we  review 
the  oisoraers  of  the  earth — and  how  mach  more  in  Job's 
days  was  it  so—sll  most  admit  that  faith  is  sorely  tried ; 
and  even  faith  can  render  bat  a  very  partial  explanation 
of  them,  so  that  sach  a  line  as  this  is  folly  lostified, 
when  the  adversary  is  determined  to  maintain  that  all  is 
io8e-coloared/)iappy,andeqaalas  Job's  friends  did.  They 
had  before  them  an  instance  of  inequality  in  the  Divine 
conduct,  and  they  most  either  make  it  sqoare  with  the 
Divine  jastice  or  give  op  the  contest.  They  ooold  not 
do  tiie  one,  and  were  anwiUing  to  do  the  other ;  it  only 
remained,  therefore,  for  Job  to  assert  the  inequality  of 
the  Divine  dealings,  and  he  pots  the  case  as  strongly 
as  he  can,  all  the  time,  it  most  never  be  forgotten, 
holding  fast  his  faith  in  €hd,  so  that  at  the  last  he  is 
even  justified  by  God,  who  says  to  his  friends,  "  Ye 
have  not  spoken  of  me  that  wnich  is  right,  like  my 
servant "  (Job  xlii.  8). 

(39  fihiTifter  than  a  post. — The  ronner,  with  his 
messages  and  dispatches.  He  now  tarns  awav  from  the 
contemplation  of  Gk>d  and  His  dealings  to  that  of  his 
own  misery. 

<^  Swift  ships.— What  is  meant  by  the  swift  ships, 
or  ships  at  Desire,  no  one  knows,  literally,  ships  of 
JSveh,  probably  a  proper  name,  and  perhaps  referring 
to  a  particolar  kind  of  boat  in  ose  on  the  Nile ;  if  so, 
this  IS  one  instance  oot  of  many  of  Job's  acqoaint. 
anoe  with  Egypt.    The  Yolgate  has,  naves  poma  por- 


iantes.  Job  is  a  problem  to  himself;  he  is  confi- 
dent of  his  innocence,  and  yet  he  is  confident  that 
tiiat  very  innocence  will  avail  him  nothing  before  God, 
he  is  sore  that  he  most  be  condemned  Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  this  is  the  ver^  attitode  of  the 
Gospel;  it  is,  therefore,  if  we  bear  m  mind  the  vast 
antiqoity  of  the  confession,  both  a  witness  to  the  troth 
of  the  (iospel  and  an  anticipation  of  it  that  God  iJone 
conld  give.  Indeed,  it  is  hopelessly  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  position  of  Job  onless  we  are  oorselves  en- 
light^ied  with  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  able 
to  look  at  it  from  the  Gospel  standpoint.  While, 
therefore,  admitting  this  fact,  we  are  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  wonderfol  confession  Job  is  aboot  to 
make  in  verses  32,  33. 

(32,83)  ForheiBnotaman,asIam  •  .  .— Isnot 
that  confession,  if  we  believe  that  such  a  daysman  as 
Job  longed  for  has  been  given,  itself  a  witness  that  it 
came  from  God,  and  was  given  by  €rod  P  The  light 
that  has  shined  open  us  was  shining  then  in  the  hwt 
of  Job,  and  shines  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  his  book. 
Job  felt,  as  he  had  been  taoght  to  feel,  that  in  himself 
there  not  only  was  no  hope,  bat  no  possibility  of  jostifi- 
cation  with  God,  onless  there  shoold  be  an  ompire  and 
impartial  mediator,  who  coold  make  the  caose  of  both 
his  own,  and  recondle  and  onite  the  two  in  himself. 
It  is  oseless  to  inqoire  what  other  particolar  form  the 
aspiration  of  Job  may  have  taken,  or  how  far  he  onder- 
stood  and  meant  what  he  said ;  bat  here  are  his  words, 
and  this  is  what  they  most  mean,  and  it  is  for  as  to 
adore  the  wisdom  hy  which  they  were  taoght  aocorately 
to  correspond  with  what  we  know  has  been  given  to  as 
by  God.  We  know  that  a  davsman  has  laid  his  hand  open 
OS  both;  and  while  we  see  that  this  is  what  Job  wanted, 
we  cannot  bat  see  more  plainly  that  this  is  what  we 
want.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  word  daysman, 
or  jodge,  is  immediately  connected  with  the  Scriptore 
phrase,  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and  St.  Paol's  words, 
"  the  day  shall  declare  it "  (1  Cor.  iii.  13). 

(35)  It  is  not  so  with  me.— Literally,  I  am  not  so 
with  me.  The  words  are  varioosly  onderstood :  "  It  is  not 
so  with  me,"  i.e.,  "  I  am  not  thos  withoot  fear,"  as  the 
former  part  of  the  verse  sopposes;  or,  "I  am  not  so  as 
ye  soppose,"  i.e.,  gailty,  hot  innocent ;  or,  "  Am  I  not 
right  with  myself?"  t.e.,  inwardly  consdoos  of  my 
integrity  and  umocence  (chap.  z.  1). 
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Job  Complains  to  God 


JOB.  X. 


qf  his  Afflictions^ 


CHAPTEE  X.— fi)  My  soul  is  *  weary 

of  my  life ; 
I  will  leave  my  complaint  upon  my- 
self; 
I  will  speak  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
soul. 
<2)  I  will  say  unto  God,  Do  not  condemn 
me; 
Shew  me  wherefore  thou  contendest 
with  me. 
<^>  Is  t^good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest 
oppress. 
That  thou  shouldest  despise  'th^  work 

of  thine  hands. 
And  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the 
wicked  ? 
<*>  Hast  thou  eyes  of  flesh  ?  or  seest  thou 

as  man  seeth? 
(^>  Are  thy  days  as  the  days  of  man  P  are 

thy  years  as  man's  days, 
ifi)  That  thou  enquirest  after  mine  ini- 
quity, 
And  searchest  after  my  sin? 
(7)  5i5ion  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked; 
And  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  out 
of  thine  hand. 
^^  Thine  hands  ^have  made  me 
And  fashioned    me    together   round 

about; 
Yet  thou  dost  destroy  me. 
(^>  Remember,  I  beseech  thee,  that  thou 
hast  made  me  as  the  clay ; 


I  Or,  cut  effvhiU  I 
live. 


S  Hcb.,  the  labour 
0/ thine  hand$. 


8  Heb.,It  Istcpon 
thjf  knmokdoe. 


A  Heb.,  toot  pate* 
abmavM' 


aPl.iae.l4.U,l«. 


5  Heb^  hedged. 


6   That     Is.     thy 
pUiguee. 


And  wilt  thou  bring   me   into  dust 
again? 
(^^>'Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  aa 
milk, 
And  ciu*dled  me  like  cheese  ? 
(^)Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and 
flesh. 
And  hast  ^fenced  me  with  bones  and 
sinews. 
(^)  Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and  favour,. 
And  thy  visitation  hath  preserved  my 
spirit. 
^)  And  these  things  hast  thou  hid  in  thine 
heart: 
I  know  that  this  is  with  thee. 
(14) If  I  giii^  then  thou  markest  me. 
And  thou  wilt  not  acquit  me  from 
mine  iniquity. 
(15)  If  I  be  wicked,  woe  unto  me ; 
And  if  I  be  righteous,  yet  will  I  not 

lift  up  my  head. 
I  am  full  of  confusion ;  therefore  see 
thou  mine  affliction ; 
(i«)Por  it  increaseth.    Thou  huntest  me 
as  a  fierce  lion : 
And  again  thou  shewest  thyself  mar- 
vellous upon  me. 
(^)Thou  renewest  •thy  witnesses  against 
me. 
And  increaseth  thine  indignation  upon 

me; 
Changes  and  war  are  against  me. 


X. 

In  this  chapter  Job  reaches  the  climax  of  his  com- 
plainty  which  leaves  him  in  the  land  of  thick  darkness, 
where  the  light  is  as  darkness. 

(1)  I  will  leave. — Or,  according  to  some,  I  toill  give 
free  vent  to  the  complaint  that  is  vpon  me.  (Gomp.  verse 
27  of  the  last  chap.) 

(2)  I  will  say  unto  God  .  .  .—This  is  a  model 
of  prayer  for  all,  combining  the  praver  of  the  publican 
(Luke  xviii.  13),  and  a  prayer  for  that  light  for  which 
we  lon^  so  earnestly  in  tunes  of  affliction  and  darkness. 

(7)  That  I  am  not  wicked.— The  meaning  is 
rather,  that  I  shall  not  he  found  guilty.  It  is  not 
like  the  appeal  of  Peter  (John  xxi.  17).  See  the  language 
borrowea  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxix.  73). 

(9)  Into  dust.— Comp.  Ps.  xzii.  15. 

(10)  Poured  me  out  as  milk.— An  allusion  to  the 
embryo.     (See  Ps.  cxxxix.  13 — 16.) 

(13)  These  things  hast  thou  hid  in  thine  heart. 
— Job  implies  that  his  sense  of  God's  goodness  is  em- 
bittered by  the  thought  that  while  showing  him  such 
kindness,  He  had  in  reserve  for  him  the  trials  and  sorrows 
under  which  he  was  then  labouring :  while  showering 
ffood  upon  him.  He  intended  eventually  to  overwhelm 
him  with  affliction.  This  was  the  purpose  He  had 
hidden  in  His  heart. 

(I*)  If  I  sin  .  .  .  —"  If  I  had  sinned  Thou  wouldst 
have  marked   me   for  pumshment,  and    from  mine 
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iniquity  Thou  wouldst  not  acquit  me.  If  I  had  been 
guilty,  woe  unto  me  I  and  if  righteous,  I  must  not  lift 
up  my  head  like  an  innocent  person.  I  am  full  of 
shame,  therefore  behold  Thou  mine  affliction,  for  only 
by  Thy  taking  note  of  it  can  I  find  relief." 

(i«)  For  it  increaseth.— This  verse  is  very  obscure. 
Some  understand  it  thus :  ''But  is  it  so  glorious  a  things 
that  Thou  shouldst  hunt  me  like  a  fierce  lion,  and  theu 
again  show  Thyself  mysterious  and  wonderful  towards 
meP  hunting  me  like  a  lion,  and  yet  hiding  alike  Thy 
person  and  Thy  motive  from  meP  Or  the  subject  ia 
the  Jiead  of  the  former  verse,  "  And  if  it  exalt  itself. 
Thou  huntest  me,"  <&c.  Or  a^in,  as  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  subject  is  the  affliction,  **  For  it  increaseth : 
Thou  huntest  me,"  Slc. 

(17)  Thou  renewest  thy  witnesses  against  me. 
— Some  understand  this  of  the  sores  on  Job's  person, 
which  his  friends  regarded  as  witnesses — ^proofs  of  his 
euilt;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  figure  is 
forensic :  '*  Thou  still  bringest  fresh  witnesses  against 
me,  and  multipliest  thine  anger  against  me,  so  that 
relays  of  them,  even  a  host,  are  against  me ;  for  they 
come  upon  me  host  after  host — these  witnesses  of  Thine 
anger,  the  ministers  of  Thy  vengeance."  The  sublimity 
of  this  indictment  against  Grod  is  only  equalled  by  the 
sense  of  terrific  awe  with  which  one  reads  it.  The 
language  is  Job*s,  and  so  far  has  the  sanction  of  Holy 
Wnt ;  but  we  may  surely  learn  therefrom  the  oondescen* 
sion  as  well  as  the  loving.kindness  of  the  Most  High. 


/o6  Craveth  Death. 


JOB,    XI. 


Zophar  Reproveth  Job. 


<^*  Wherefore  then  hast  thou  brought 
me  forth  out  of  the  womb  ? 
Oh  that  I  had  giyen  up  the  ghost^  and 
no  eye  had  seen  me  ! 
<^I  should  have  been  as  though  I  had 
not  been; 
I  should  have  been  carried  from  the 
womb  to  the  grave. 
^^Are  not  my  days  few  9  cease  theuy 
And  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  take 
comfort  a  Uttle, 
(3)  Before  I  go  whence  T  shall  not  return, 
E^en  to  the  hind  of  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death ; 
^A  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself; 
And  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without 

any  order. 
And  where  the  light  is  as  darkness* 

CHAPTEE  XI.— (1)  Then   answered 
Zophar  the  Naamathite,  and  said, 
(^)  Should  not  the  multitude  of  words  be 
answered? 
And  should  ^a  man  full  of  talk  be  jus- 
tified? 
(')  Should  thy  ^lies  make  men  hold  their 
peace? 


a  eta.  S.  II. 


6  Seech. 7.6 ft &•. 


1  Heb.,  a  man  ef 


2  Or.dwicM. 


of  heaven. 


4    Or. 


5  Hpb..  wko  eon 
turn  him  ovwy  t 


And  when  thou  mockest,  shall  no  man 
make  thee  ashamed? 
t*)Por  thou  hast   said,  My  doctrine  is 
pure, 
And  I  am  clean  in  thine  eyes. 
^^)But  oh  that  God  would  speak,  and 
open  his  Ups  against  thee ; 

(8)  And  that  he  would  shew  thee  the 

secrets  of  wisdom. 
That  (hey  are  double  to  that  which  is  I 
Know  therefore  that  God  exacteth  of 

thee  less   than   thine  iniquity  de- 

serveth, 
^^)  Canst   thou   by   searching  find  out 

God? 
Canst   thou   find  out   the  Almighty 

unto  perfection? 
<^^It  is  'as  high  as  heaven;  what  canst 

thou  do? 
Deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou 

know? 

(9)  The   measure  thereof  is  longer  than 

the  earth, 
And  broader  than  the  sea. 
(M)If  he  *cut  off,  and  shut  up,  or  gather 

together. 
Then  '^who  can  hinder  him  ? 


^  Wherefore  then  hast  thou  brought  me 
forth  P— Here  Job  reverts  to  the  stnun  of  his  original 
cnne  (piiap.  iii.  11,  Ac.). 

<^)  Cease  then,  and  let  me  alone.— According* 
to  another  reading,  "  Let  him  cease,  and  let  me  alone. 
In  reading  this  reply  of  Job's,  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  moves  upon  the  verv  verge  of  blasphemy,  and  is  only 
redeemed  therefrom  oy  i&  pervading  reverence  and 
deep  mdertone  of  faith.  Job  never  gives  up  his  faith 
in  Uod,  though,  like  Jacob,  he  wrestles  with  Him  in  the 
dirk,  and  the  issne  shows  that  Gk>d  is  not  displeased 
with  such  an  unburdening  of  the  soul  that  keeps  close 
to  the  straight  line  of  truth,  which  is,  after  all,  one 
of  the  many  manifestations  of  Grod. 

XL 

^)  Zophar,  the  third  of  Job*s  friends,  has  a  clearly 
defined  character,  distinct  from  that  of  the  others ;  he 
is  the  ordinary  and  eommon.plaoe  moral  man,  who  ex- 
presses the  thoughts  and  instincts  of  the  many.  EHphaz 
was  the  poet  and  spiritual  man,  who  sees  visions  and 
dreams  dreams;  Budad  was  the  man  who  rested  on 
anthoritv  and  appealed  to  tradition ;  Zophar  is  the  man 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  common  sense.  In  some  respects 
he  is  the  most  offensive  of  the  three.  He  is  astonished 
tbat  Job  has  not  been  silenced  by  the  replies  of  the  other 
two,  and  thinks  be  can  do  no  less  than  help  to  silence 
him.  Thus  he  at  once  begins  with  "  a  multitude  of 
words,"  and  "  full  of  talk."  and  "  lies."  and  "  mockery." 
^pbar  stands  on  a  lower  level,  and  drags  Job  down 
to  it  He  refracts  hia  protestations  of  innocence  against 
himself,  and  charges  him  with  iniquitv  in  making  them. 
His  longing  aIso  to  come  into  judgment  with  Grod 
(<^^  ix.  ^)  he  tnnis  back  upon  himself,  being  confident 
tbat  it  coold  not  fail  to  convict  him  were  he  to  do  so. 
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W  Clean  in  thine  eyes  is  variou&ly  referred  to 
God,  to  mortal  men  (verse  3),  and  to  Job  himself  (chap, 
xxxii.  1).  The  first  seems  most  to  be  preferred,  for  at 
all.  events  Job  had  hypothetically  spoken  of  himself  as 
righteous  before  God  (chap.  x.  15).  (Comp.  chap.  ix.  90, 
&c.)  Zophar,  therefore,  who  professes  superior  wisdom, 
desirefrthat  God  would  show  Job  how  far  short  he  falls 
of  it :  that  He  would  show  him  the  hidden  things,  the 
secrets  of  wisdom ;  for  sound  wisdom  is  manifold :  it 
has  many  aspects,  and  lies  as  it  were  fold  over  fold  in 
unex^iected  complexities,  defying  the  shallow  and  mi- 
scrutmising  gaze  ;  and  were  He  to  do  this.  Job  would 
find  out  to  nis  dismay  that  God  still  credited  him  part 
of  the  penalty  due  to  him. 

(6)  Tney  are  double  to  that  which  is !— This 
translation  conveys  no  sense,  and  is  not  a  translation ; 
see  the  last  Note. 

(7)  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  GknlP— 
Literally,  Canst  thou  attain  to  the  searching  ovd  of 
Ood? 

(8)  It  is  as  high  as  heaven.  ~  Literally,  The 
heights  of  heaven;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  it  is  deeper 
than  the  grave ;  what  carist  thou  know  ? 

(10)  If  he  cut  off.— It  is  the  same  word  as  "  a  spirit 
passed  before  me  "  (chap.  iv.  15] ;  and  as  Job  himself 
used  (chap.  ix.  11) :  **  he  passeth  on,  but  I  perceive  him 
not."  "  If,  then."  says  Zophar,  "  God  actetli  thus,  or  if 
He  delivers  up  a  man  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  or 
if  He  calls  together  a  multitude  against  him — alludiii)^ 
apparently  to  chaps,  ix.  11, 12,  and  x.  17,  where  the 
word  rendered  changes  is  a  derivatiye  of  the  word 
here  rendered  "  cut  off" — then  who  can  turn  Himback 
from  His  intent  ?  "  adopting  Job's  own  question  at  chap. 
ix.  12 :  "  Who  can  hinder  Him  H  "  Some  understand 
the  three  terms  f orensically :  "if  He  arrest,  and  im- 
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(lUFor  he  knoweth  vain  men : 
He  seeth  wickedness  also ;  will  lie  not 
then  consider  it  ? 
(i2)For  lyain  man  would  be  wise. 

Though  man  be  bom  like  a  wild  ass's 
colt. 
<i')K  thou  prepare  thine  heart. 
And  stretch  out  thine  hands  toward 
him; 
<'^)  If  iniquity  be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  far 
away, 
And  let  not  wickedness  dwell  in  thj 
tabernacles. 
(**)For  then  shalt  thou  liffc  up  thy  face 
without  spot ; 
Yea,  thou  shalt  be  stedfast,  and  shalt 
not  fear : 
(16)  Because  thou  shalt  forget  thy  misery. 
And  remember  it  as  waters  that  pass 
away: 
(^7) And  thine  age  'shall  be  clearer  than 
the  noonday ; 
Thou  shalt  shine  forth,  thou  shalt  be 
as  the  morning. 
(i8)And  thou  shalt  be   secure,  because 
there  is  hope ; 


t  Keh^tmptif. 


S  Heb^  »kaU  ariM 
above  tht  nocmr 
dag. 


a  Lev.  M.  t. 


S  Heb^  hiirtat  thy 
/ace. 


4  Veb^iUffU  §kaU 
perukfromtkem. 


fr  ch.  8. 14  &  U.  14. 


5   Or,   a   Mf  0/ 

breath. 


6  Heb.,  <m  Jktfort 


7  *Tcb^  r  fatt  not 
lower  tkim  yott. 


8  Eeh.,withwhom 
are  not  oneh  a* 


Yea,  thou  shalt  dig  abaiU  thee,  cmd 

thou  shalt  take  thy  rest  in  safety. 
(^9)«Also  thou  shalt  lie  down,  and  none 

shall  make  thee  afraid ; 
Yea,  many  shall  'make  suit  unto  thee. 
(90)  But  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall 

fiul. 
And  ^they  shall  not  escape. 
And  ^ their  hope  shaU  be  as  ''the  guying 

up  of  the  ghost. 

CHAPTER  Xn.—(i)  And  Job  answered 
and  said, 

(*)  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people. 
And  wisdom  shall  die  with  you. 
(')  But  I  have  ®  understanding  as  well  as 
you; 
7 1  am  not  inferior  to  you : 
Yea,  ^who  knoweth.  not  such  things 
as  these  P 
(^)  I  am  CM  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour. 
Who    calleth    upon   God,    cmd    he 

answereth  him : 
The  just  upright  man  is  laughed  to 
scorn. 
(5)  He  that  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet 


prison,  and  hold  assize ; "  but  it  is  probable  that  Job's 
own  statements  are  alluded  to. 

W  He  knoweth  vain  men.— Though  he  re- 
gardeth  it  not :  that  is,  seemeth  not  to  see  it. 

(12)  For  vain  man  would  be  wise,  &c,  is  ex- 
tremelj  difficult,  because  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  subject 
and  predicate.  Literally,  it  runs,  And  hoUoto  man  is 
instnicted,  and  the  wild  as^s  coU  is  horn  a  man. 
Whether  it  means  that  if  God  did  not  thus  conceal 
His  observation  of  human  actions,  the  very  fool  and 
the  most  obstinate  would  become  instructed  and 
disciplined,  whereas  now  they  are  allowed  to  go 
on  in  their  folly  and  obstinacy;  or  whether  it  is 
meant  that,  notwithstanding  ihe  dealings  of  Provi. 
donee,  hollow-hearted  man  is  still  devoid  of  heart,  and 
every  son  of  Adam  at  his  birth  is  a  very  wild  ass  colt;  or 
whether,  again,  it  is  meant  that  by  reason  of  the  Divine 
discipline  the  hollow-hearted  man  is  discinlined,  and 
tiie  very  wild  ass  colt  is  bom  a  man  and  humimised, 
ii.  is  hard  to  decide.  The  uncertainty  in  part  arises 
f  1  om  our  not  knowing  the  exact  meanmg  of  the  first 
verb:  whether  it  is  to  get  understanding  or  to  be 
deprived  of  it — ^for  either  is  possible.  Another  way  of 
taking  the  context  is  to  refer  the  last  clause  of  yerse  11, 
not  to  Grod,  but  to  man.  Man  sees  not  that  (rod 
sees  him,  for  an  empty  man  will  get  understanding 
when  a  wild  ass's  colt  b  bom  a  man — that  is,  the  latter 
is  as  likely  as  the  former.  One  point  is  pretty  clear, 
that  by  the  wild  ass*s  colt  Zonhar  means  Job. 
However,  he  suggests  that  if  he  wiU  become  something 
better  and  wiser,  and  will  put  away  his  secret  sin, 
which  he  is  convinced  must  cling  to  him,  then  he  shall 
again  know  prosperity  and  be  established  in  it. 

(17)  Thine  age  shall  be  clearer  than  the 
noonday. — Rather,  there  shall  arise  for  thee  a  life- 
time brighter  than  the  noonday;   thou  shalt  soar  on 


high ;  thou  shall  he  like  the  morning,  which  is  oonoeiyed 
of  as  haying  wings  (Ps.  cxxxix.  9).  (Gomp.  Mai.  iv.  2, 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.)  This  is  how  we  under- 
stand the  word  rendered  ihou  shdlt  shine  forth,  lifanv 
take  it  as  a  substantive,  meaning  darkness,  in  which 
case  we  must  render,  thottgh  thare  he  darkness,  ihou 
shedt  he  as  the  mominp, 

(18)  Thou  Bhalt  dig  about  thee.— Rather,  ihou 
shalt  look  around  or  search  about  ihee,  and  see  thai 
thou  eanst  lie  down  in  safely,  (Gomp.  Josh.  ii.  2,  and 
Job.  xxxix.  29.)  The  same  word  means,  indeed,  to  dig 
and  to  blush;  imt  both  meanings  are  incongraous  and 
inadmissible  here. 

(90)  As  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost.— Omit  the 
as  of  comparison ;  or  do  so,  and  take  the  margin.  Thus 
ends  the  first  port  of  this  mighty  argument*  the  first 
f ytte  of  this  grand  poem. 
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U)  And  Job  answered  and  said.— Each  of  the 
friends  has  now  supplied  his  quota,  and  Job  proceeds  to 
reply  to  the  third,  snowing  that  he  is  far  more  oonyer- 
sant  with  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  QoA.  than  they 
are  themselves,  though  in  their  own  esteem  they  alone 
are  wise. 

(4)  I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour. — 
The  laughing-stock  of  his  companion — ^he  who  called 
on  God,  and  He  answered  him.  This  is  either  the 
character  Job  claims  for  himself,  or  it  is  the  supposed 
taunt  of  his  friends— the  righteous  and  the  pemct  a 
laughing-stock,  or,  the  righteous  and  the  perfect  might 
be  a  laughing-stock.  Ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth  or  of 
merit. 

(5)  Is  as  a  lamp  despised  in  the  thought  of 
him  that  is  at  ease. — This  rendering  conveys  no 
sense.    The  meaning  is  either  that  the  uunp  or  torch 
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Is  asB,  lamp  despised  in  the  thought 
of  him  that  is  at  ease. 
W  The  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper, 
And    they    that    provoke    God    are 

secure; 
Into  whose  hand  God  bringeth  obim- 
dafMy, 
<7>  Bnt  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  thej  shall 
teach  thee; 
And  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they  shall 
tell  thee: 
<^)0r  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall 
teach  thee: 
And  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare 
nnto  thee. 
<^)  Who  knoweth  not  in  aU  these 

That  the   hand  of  the  Lord    hath 
wrought  this  P 
UO)Xn  whose  hand  is  the  ^sonl  of  every 
living  thing, 
And  the  breath  of  'all  mankind. 
<^>*I>oth  not  the  ear  try  words  P  and  the 

'month  taste  his  meat  P 
{i2)With  the  ancient  is  wisdom ; 

And  in  length  of  days  understanding. 
<^>*With  him  is  wisdom  and  strength. 
He  hath  counsel  and  understanding. 
<i^  Behold,  he  breaketh  down,  and  it  can- 
not be  built  again : 


1  Or.Uf^. 


S  Heb^  aU  jvuh  u^ 


acta.»l.aL 


8  Heb.,pala(a. 


4Tbatte,1Fttk0ML 


Ms.  S.  a;  B«T. 
8.7. 


5  Heb.,  ivoH. 


e  ch.at.8i 


6  Heb^  the  Up  of 
the/attkfuL 


7  Or.  looMlh  the 
gir  lie  of  the 
etromg. 


S  Hcb.,  leadeth  ra. 


He  ^shutteth  ^up  a  man,  and  there  can 
be  no  opening. 
(lA)  Behold,  he  withholdeth  the  waters, 
and  they  dry  up : 
Also  he  sendeth  them  out,  and  they 
overttim  the  earth.  ' 

(^^)  With  him  is  strength  and  wisdom : 

The  deceived  and  tiie  deceiver  are  his. 
(17)  He  leadeth  counsellors  away  spoiled. 

And  maketh  the  judges  fools. 
(^)  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings. 

And  girdeth  their  loins  with  a  girdle. 
(i^)He  leadeth  princes  awav  spoiled,  and 

overthroweth  the  mighty. 
(»)«He  removeth  away  'the  speech  of  the 
trusty. 
And  taketh  away  the  understanding 
of  the  aged. 
(^>He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes. 
And  Veakeneth  the  strength  of  tihe 
mighty. 
(^)He   discovereth  deep  things  out  of 
darkness. 
And  bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow 
of  dealSi. 
(®)He  increaseth  the  nations,  and  de- 
stroyeth  them : 
He  dnlargeth  the  nations,  and  ^  strait^ 
eneth  them  again. 


prepared  for  feet  totiering  and  nnoertun  in  the  dark- 
ness is  disregarded  and  rejected  by  those  who  are  at 
ease,  and  need  no  snch  aid;  in  which  case  one  does  not 
see  very  clearly  why  Job  comjpares  himself  to  snch  a 
torch :  or,  more  probably,  there  is  contempt  for  calamity 
in  this  thonghts  of  him  that  is  at  ease,  it  is  ready  at 
band  for  them  who  are  tottering  with  their  feet. 

<^  Into  whose  hand  Gk>d  bringeth  abundantly. 
— Some  understand  these  words,  to  him  that  bringeth 
hie  god  in  his  hand  (comp.  Hab.  i.  11, 16) ;  bnt  the 
ether  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  nsage.  (Oomp., 
^.g.,  ProY.  iiL  27,  &c.) 

m  Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these  that  the 
hand  of  the  Itord  hath  wrought  this  P— This  is 
the  only  place  in  the  dialogue  parts  of  Job  in  which 
the  sacrea  name  of  JehoYsh  is  found,  and  Job's  very 
use  of  the  word  in  such  a  context  is  the  clearest  evidence 
of  the  superior  knowledge  that  he  claims.  No  one  of 
his  friends  makes  use  of  the  name;  but  Job  uses  it 
here,  and  shows  thereby  his  knowledge  of  the  coYenant 
name. 

01)  Doth  not  the  ear  try  words  P— Bildad  had 
appealed  to  the  wisdom  of  authority  and  tradition,  but 
Job  reminds  him  that  it  is  given  to  the  wise  man  not  to 
accept  eyerything  he  has  received,  but  to  discriminate. 
He  allowB  that  wisdom  is  the  prerogative  of  age,  but 
reminds  him  that  the  Ancient  of  Days  must  nmds  be 
wise  indeed. 

<i4)  Behold,  he  breaketh  down  •  •  .—God  has 
equal  power  over  the  moral  and  physical  world. 

0^  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings.— He  looseth 
tiie  confederacy  of  kings,  by  which  they  bind  them- 
aelves  together,  and  girdeth  them  to  fight  against  each 
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other.   Some  understand  it  of  the  girdle  of  servitude  in 
contrast  to  the  girdle  of  state. 

(^)  He  leadeth  princes.  —  Some  understand 
prieste  rather  than  f>Wnce«.  The  word  appears  to  be  used 
m  both  senses;  nere  the  parallelism  seems  to  suit 
princes  better.  The  latter  part  of  this  chapter  seems 
to  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  £]iphaz  in  chap.  v.  11 — ^16 ; 
but,  instead  of  giving  them  the  optimist  direction  he 
had  sketdied,  he  confesses  that  nis  own  position  is 
rather  one  of  blank  despair.    Eliphaz  is  qmte  sure  he 

gissesses  the  key  to  the  inteipretation  of  the  ways  of 
rovidence.  Job  ever  fears  that  his  ignorance  is  so 
Srofound  as  to  amount  almost  to  sheer  hopelessness, 
ob  is  thus  the  type  of  a  man  who  has  felt  ine  hollow, 
ness  and  unreality  of  traditional  orthodoxy,  and  is 
feeling  his  way  in  thick  darkness,  sustained,  neverthe- 
less, by  an  unquenchable  faith  that  there  is  light,  and 
that  the  light  will  eventually  dawn.  That  this  coaracter 
is  the  more  acceptable  to  the  God  of  truth  is  made 
abundantly  clear  m  the  sequel.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  Job's  breadth  of  view  far  exceeds  that  of 
Eliphaz,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  generalises  vaguely, 
whue  Job  declares  that  not  men,  but  nations,  are  the 
subjects  of  God's  guiding  provid^Buce. 

(23)  He  increaseth  the  nations,  and  destroyeth 
them.— The  latter  part  of  this  chapter  teaches  us  a 
truth  that  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  present  day, 
wldch  is,  nevertheless,  the  key  to  much  of  the  history  of 
the  world.  Why  is  it  that  nations  are  marked  with  such 
characteristic  oifferences  P  as,  for  instance,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  in  ancient  times ;  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Germans  in  our  own.  Why  is  it 
that  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  sometimes  f  aileth^  as  with 
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(^>He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chief 
of  the  people  of  the  earth. 
And   causeth   them  to  wander  in  a 
wilderness  where  there  is  no  way. 
(25)  They  grope  in  the  dark  without  light, 
And  he  maketh  them  to  ^stagger  like 
a  drunken  man. 

CHAPTEE    Xin.— (1)  Lo,  mine   eye 

hath  seen  all  thisy 
Mine  ear  hath  heard  and  understood  it. 
(2)  What  ye  know,  the  same  do  I  know 
also: 
I  am  not  inferior  unto  you. 
(^)  Surely  I  would  speak  to  the  Almighty, 

And  I  desire  to  reason  with  God. 
(*)  But  ye  are  forgers  of  lies,  ye  a/re  all 

physicians  of  no  value. 
(5)  O  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your 
peace! 
And  it  should  be  your  wisdom. 
W  Hear  now  my  reasoning, 
And  hearken  to  the  pleadings  of  my 
lips. 


1  Eeb^wtmter. 


s   Feb..  be  $tl0iU 
from  me. 


^  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  Goi  ? 

And  telk  deceitfully  for  him  9 
^)  Will  ye  accept  his  person  ?   will  ye 

contend  for  Grod  9 
(^)  Is  it  good  that  he  should  search  you 
out? 
Or  as  one  man  mocketh  another,  do 
ye  so  mock  him  ? 
(^^)He  will  surely  reprove  you,  if  ye  do 

secretly  accept  persons. 
(^^)  Shall  not   his  excellency  make  you 
afraid  P 
And  his  dread  fall  upon  you  9 
(i2)Your  remembrances    are   like   unto 
ashes, 
Your  bodies  to  bodies  of  clay. 
(i8)*Hold  your  peace,  let  me  alone. 
That  I  may  speak,  and  let  come  on. 
me  what  wUL 
(1*)  Wherefore  do  I  take  my  flesh  in  my 
teeth. 
And  put  my  life  in  mine  hand  9 
(15)  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him: 


Ahitophel — the  brarerj  of  the  boldest  sometimes  for- 
saketh  them  P  but  because  there  is  One  working  under- 
neath it  all  for  His  own  ends  and  to  His  own  gloiy,  as 
seemeth  Him  ^ood.  Zophar,  with  all  his  common  sense, 
had  scarcely  risen  to  the  perception  of  this  truth,  for 
while  Job  maintained  that  there  was  always  a  deeper 
depth,  he  was  prepared,  at  all  events,  to  imply  tnat 
the  dealings  of  Grbd  were  intelligible,  and  approved 
themselves  to  the  conceptions  of  hnman  eq^oity.  Job, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  they  were  uiscratable, 
and,  consequently,  from  their  very  darkness,  suggested 
the  necessity  for  faith.  His  teaching  here  may  seem  to 
savour  of  fatalism,  but  that  is  simply  because  he  deids  only 
with  one  side  of  the  problem.  Had  he  found  occasion, 
he  would  have  stated  with  equal  force  the  correlative 
truth  of  the  absolute  responsibility  of  man,  even  though 
but  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  pjotter ;  for,  in  fact,  were 
it  not  so,  now  then  should  God  judge  the  world  ?  Into 
the  mazes  of  this  problem  Job  enters  not,  being  con- 
cerned with  other  questions  and  mysteries.  Job  s  con- 
ception, therefore,  of  the  righteous  government  of  God 
as  far  transcended  that  of  his  frieuiu  as  their  estimate 
of  his  righteousness  fell  short  of  the  truth.  JusUy, 
therefore,  he  exclaims,  **  I  am  not  inferior  unto  you." 

xm. 

<3)  I  am  not  inferior  unto  you.— I/aZZ  not  short 
of  you.  But  it  is  this  very  sense  of  the  inscrutableness 
of  God's  dealings  that  mAes  him  long  to  come  face  to 
face  with  God,  and  to  reason  with  Him  on  the  first 
principles  of  His  action.  As  it  is  manifestly  the  tradi- 
tionally orthodox  position  that  his  friends  assume,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  that  there  may  be  some  truth  spoken 
for  G^od  by  what  is  not  so  reckoned,  and  that  more  ulti- 
mate  truth  may  exist  in  honest  doubt  than  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  profession  of  a  loosely.held  creed.  So  the 
Laureate: 

'*  There  Uvea  more  truth  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  oreeda," 


W  Ye  are  forgers  of  lies.— He  now  retorts  upon 
his  friends  in  terms  not  more  deferential  than  their  own, 
and  calls  them  scrapers  together,  or  patchers  up,  of 
falsehood,  and  physicians  who  are  powerless  to  heal,  or 
even  to  understand  the  case.  He  feels  that  they  have 
failed  miserably  and  utterly  to  understand  him. 

(5)  O  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  yoiir 
peace !  is  singularly  like  the  sentiment  of  Prov.  xvu. 
28.  Their  wudom  will  consist  in  listening  to  his 
wisdom  rather  than  displaying  their  own  folly. 

<7)  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God  P  —  And 
now,  in  these  verses,  he  gives  utterance  to  a  sublime 
truth,  which  shows  how  truly  he  had  risen  to  the  true 
conception  of  God,  for  he  declares  that  He,  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  desires  to  have  no  favour  shown  to- 
Himself,  and  that  in  seeking  to  show  favour  they  will 
greatly  damage  their  own  cause,  for  He  is  a  G-od  of 
truth,  and  by  Him  words  as  well  as  actions  are  weighed^ 
and  therefore  nothing  that  is  not  true  can  stand  any  one 
in  stead  with  Him. 

(9)  As  one  man  mocketh  another. — As  one  man, 
with  mingled  flattery  and  deception,  seeks  to  impose 
upon  another. 

(12)  Bemembrances — t.e.,  "  Wise  and  memorable 
saws  of  garnered  wisdom  are  proverbs  of  ashes,  worth- 
less as  tne  dust,  and  fit  for  bodies  of  clay  like  your 
bodies."  Or,  as  some  understand  it,  *'  Your  mgh  fabrics, 
or  defences,  are  fabrics  of  clay,"  as  an  independent 
parallelism. 

(13)  Hold  your  peace. — ^He  now  prepares  to  make 
a  declaration  like  the  memorable  one  m  cnap.  xix.  He 
resolves  at  all  hazards  to  face  God  in  judgment. 

U^)  Wherefore  do  I  take  my  flesh  in  my 
teeth. — ^This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  this  ver8e^ 
which,  however,  should  not  be  read  interrogatively: 
"  At  all  risks,  come  what  come  may,  I  will  take  my 
flesh  in  my  teeth,  and  put  my  life  in  my  hand." 

(15)  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him. — ^This  rendering  is  almost  proverbial;  but,  to  say 
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But  I  will  ^maintain  mine  own  ways 
before  him. 
^^^He  ako  shcM  he  my  salyation : 

For  an  hypocrite  shall  not  come  be- 
fore him. 
(^^Heax  diligently  my  speech,  and  my 

declaration  with  your  ears. 
(M)  Behold  now,  I  have  ordered  my  cause ; 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  justified. 
WWho  is  he  that  will  plead  with  meP 
For  now,  if  I  hold  my  tongue,  I  shall 
give  up  the  ghost. 
<*>Omy  do  not  two  things  unto  me : 

Then  will  I  not  hide  myself  from  thee. 
^*^^  Withdraw  thine  hand  far  from  me : 

And  let  not  thy  dread  make  me  afinid. 
(«)Then  call  thou,  and  I  will  answer : 

Or  let  me  speak,  and  answer  thou  me. 
C^^How  many  are  mine  iniquities  and 
sins? 
Make  me  to  know  my  transgression 
and  my  sin. 
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(2*)  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  fieuse. 

And  boldest  me  for  thine  enemy  P 
WWilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and 
fro? 
And  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ? 
(28)  For  thou  writest  bitter  things  against 
me. 
And  'makest  me  to  possess  the  iniqui- 
ties of  my  youth. 
(27)Thou  puttest  my  feet  also  in  the  stocks^ 
And  ^lookest  narrowly  unto  all  my 

paths; 
Thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  ^heela 
of  my  feet. 
(28) And  he,  as  a  rotten  thing,  consumeth,. 
As  a  garment  that  is  moth  eaten. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— (1) Man  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman  is  ^of  few  days. 

And  full  of  trouble. 
(^)  *He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is. 
cut  down : 


the  least,  its  aecurscj  is  very  doabtfnl,  for  the  bettor 
readiiur  does  not  warrant  it,  bnt  runs  thus :  Behold 
He  wiu  slay  me,  I  have  no  hope ;  yet  toiU  I  maintain 
my  ways  before  Him.  It  is  trae  we  thus  lose  a  very 
beautifnl  and  familiar  resolve;  bat  the  expression  of 
living  trost  is  not  less  vivid.  For  thongb  there  is,  as 
there  can  be,  no  gleam  of  hope  for  victory  in  this  con- 
flict, yet,  notwitMtanding,  Job  will  not  forego  his  con- 
viction of  integrity;  for  the  voice  of  conscience  is 
the  voice  of  God,  and  if  he  knows  himself  to  be  innocent, 
he  would  belie  and  dishonour  God  as  well  as  himself 
in  renonncine  his  innocence. 

<i6)  He  U80  shall  be  my  salvation.— Oomp. 
Ps.  zxvii  1,  Ac.  It  is  characteristic  of  Job  that,  living, 
as  he  probablv  did,  outside  the  pale  of  Israel,  he  never- 
theless sharea  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  God's  chosen 
people;  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  anv  other  nation,  nor 
does  any  literature  give  evidence  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
this  which  most  markedlv  distinguishes  Job  from  his 
friends,  in  that  he  can  and  does  trust  G^  unreservedly, 
in  spite  of  all  adverse  circumstances,  overwhelming  as 
they  were ;  while  his  friends  are  ignorant  of  the  great 
eentnd  fact  that  He  is  Himself  the  sinner's  hope,  and 
are  content  to  rest  only  upon  vague  and  bald  generalities. 
It  is  because,  therefore,  he  has  said,  and  can  say, "  He  is 
and  will  be  my  salvation,"  that  he  can  also  say,  "I  know 
that  I  shall  be  justified,  that  I  am  righteous,  oecause  I 
trust  in  Him  "  (Gen.  xv.  6).  We  do  not,  in  thus  speaking, 
imnort  the  GUispel  into  Job,  but  exhibit  that  in  Job  whicn 
had  abeadv  been  manifest  in  Abraham,  and  probably 
recorded  of  him. 

(19)  If  I  hold  my  tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the 
ghost. — ^A  marvellous  confession,  equivalent  to,  "  If  I 
give  up  my  faith  in  Him  who  is  mv  salvation,  and  my 

f^rsonal  innocence,  which  goes  hana-in-hand  therewith, 
shall  perish.  To  five  up  my  innocence  is  to  give  up 
Him  in  whom  I  hold  my  innocence,  and  in  whom  I  live. 
i»)  Will  I  not  hide  myself  ftom  thee— i.e., 
"  I  shall  not  be  hidden  "-^uite  a  different  word  from 
that  in  Qen.  vL  10,  though  the  comparison  of  the  two 
plaeee  is  not  without  interest. 


<2i)'^ithdraw  thine  hand  far  from  me.— That 
is,  "Cease  to  torfcure  me  bodilv,  and  to  terrify  me 
mentally;  let  me  at  least  have  freedom  from  phvsical 
pain  and  the  undue  apprehension  of  Thv  terrors.' 

(^)  How  many  are  mine  iniquities  P — ^We  must 
be  careful  to  note  that  alongside  with  Job's  claim  to  be 
righteous  there  is  ever  as  deep  a  confession  of  personal 
sin,  thus  showing  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
understand  his  declarations  is  in  the  light  of  His 
teaching  who  convicts  of  sin  before  He  convinces  of 
righteousness. 

(25)  Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf.— His  confession  of 
sin  here  approaches  even  to  what  the  Psalmist  describes- 
as  the  conoition  of  the  ungodly  (Ps.  i  4). 

(26)  For  thou  writest  bitter  things  against 
me.-— Exquisitely  plaintive  and  affecting  is  this  con- 
fession. 

(27)  Thou  puttest  my  feet  also  in  the  stocks.— 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  language  of  the  Psalms  (Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  8,  cxlii.  7,  &c.).  There  is  a  difficulty  in  these  two- 
verses,  arising  from  the  pronouns.  Some  understand 
the  subject  to  be  the  fetter:  "Thou  puttest  my  feet 
in  the  fetter  that  watcheth  over  all  my  paths,  and  im- 
printeth  itself  upon  the  roots  of  my  feet,  and  it  (the  f oot)- 
consumeth  like  a  rotten  thing,  and  like  a  garment  that 
is  moth-eaten."  Others  rof  er  the  "  he  "  to  Job  himself ; 
and  others  to  man,  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 
In  the  Hebrew  future  tense  the  third  person  feminine  and 
the  second  person  masculine  are  alike,  and  the  word  for 
fetter,  whicn  is  only  found  here  and  at  chap,  xxxiii.  11, 
where  Elihu  quotes  these  words,  may  possibly  be  f  eminiae 
in  this  place,  though  it  is  dear  that  Elihu  understood 
Job  to  be  speaking  of  God.  Probabl};  by  the  *'he" 
introduced  so  abruptlv  is  meant  the  object  of  all  this 
watching  and  persecution. 

XIV. 

(1)  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few 
days. — ^He  now  takes  occasion  to  dilate  on  the 
miserable  estate  of  man  generally,  rising  from  the 
particular  instance  in  himseli  to  the  common  lot  of  th& 
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He  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow^  and  con- 
tinneth  not. 
^  And  dost  thon  open  thine  eyes  upon 
such  an  one, 
And  bringest  me  into  judgment  with 
thee? 
<*)i  Who  'can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 

an  unclean  ?  not  one. 
<^>  ^Seeing  his  days  are  determined, 
The  number  of  his  months  are  with 

thee, 
Thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that 
he  cannot  pass ; 
<8)  Turn  from  him,  that  he  may  'rest. 
Till  he  shall  accomplish,  as  an  hire- 
ling, his  day. 
KT)  For  &ere  is  hope  of  a  tree^  if  it  be 
cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again, 
And  that  tiie  tender  branch  thereof 
will  not  cease. 
^^)  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in 
the  earth. 
And   the   stock  thereof  die  in  the 
ground; 
•W  Yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will 
bud. 
And  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 
•<^^)But  man  dieth,  and  "wasteth  away : 
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Yea,  man  g^veth  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  w  he  ? 
WAa  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea, 

And  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up : 
<^>So  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not : 
Till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall 

not  awake, 
Nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep. 
WO  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the 
grave. 
That  thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret, 

until  thy  wrath  be  past. 
That  thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set 
.  time,  and  remember  me ! 
(i^)If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  a^adn  f 
All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  ?nll 
I  wait,  till  my  change  come. 
<^^Thou  shalt  call,  and  I  wUl  answer 
thee: 
Thou  wilt  have  a  desire  to  the  work 
of  thine  hands. 
(W)«For  now  thou  numberest  my  steps : 

Dost  thou  not  watch  over  my  sin? 

WMj  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a 

bag. 

And  thou  sewest  up  mine  iniquity. 

WAnd    surely    the    mountain    £Eilling 

^Cometh  to  nought^  - 


race.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  words  should  be 
connected  with  the  last  of  the  former  chapter.  He,  aa 
a  rotten  thing,  conmimeth — a  man  bom  of  woman, 
short  of  days  and  full  of  trouble,  who  cams  forth  as  a 
flower  and  was  {began  to  be)  cut  off  (at  ones) ;  who 
fled  as  the  shadow  that  aJbideth  not  After  haying 
resolved  to  come  into  judgment  with  Gk)d,  he  pictures 
to  himself  the  miserable  creature  with  whom  Qod 
will  have  to  contend  if  He  contends  with  him. 

W  Who  can  bring  a  dean  thing  .  •  • — ^How 
can  man  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  woman,  who  is  unclean  P 
This  question  is  reiterated  by  Bildad  (chap.  xxy.  4). 
We  ought  perhaps,  however,  rather  to  render  "  Oh,  that 
the  dean  could  come  forth  from  the  unclean !  but  none 
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(6)  Aooomplish. — ^Bather,  havepleasu/rein;  rejoice 
at  the  day  when  his  wages  are  paid  him.  Job  had 
used  the  same  image  before  (chap.  vii.  2).  Job  now 
proceeds  to  enLirge  on  the  mortabty  of  man,  compar- 
ing him,  as  is  so  often  done  in  all  literature,  to  the 
ve^table  produce  of  the  earth  (Isa.  xl.  7,  kv.  22) ;  with 
this  difference,  however — that  a  tree  will  sprout  again 
when  it  is  cut  down,  but  even  a  strong  man  succumbs 
to  death.  *'  Yea,  man  g^veth  up  the  ghost,  and  where 
is  he  ?  " 

(U)  As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea  seems  com- 
monly to  have  been  misunderstood  from  its  having  been 
taken  as  a  comparison;  but  there  is  no  particle  denoting 
comparison  in  the  Hebrew.  Moreover,  the  water  never 
fails  from  the  sea,  nor  do  gfreat  rivers  like  the  Nile 
or  the  Euphrates  ever  dry  up.  The  comparison  that  is 
implied,  but  not  expressed,  is  one  of  contrariety.  The 
waters  will  have  faued  from  the  sea,  and  the  rivers  %oiU 
■have  wasted  ana  become  dry,  and  yet  the  man  who 


hath  lain  down  (in  death)  will  not  arise :  i.e,,  sooner  than 
that  shall  happen,  the  sea  will  fail  and  the  great  risers 
become  dry.  This  appears  to  give  a  sense  far  better 
and  more  appropriate  to  the  context.  The  Authorised 
Version  obscures  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage 
bv  the  introduction  of  the  "  as,*'  whicn  is  not  wanted. 
There  is  no  hope  of  any  future  life,  still  less  of  any 
resurrection  here  ;  but  neither  can  we  regard  the 
language  as  involving  an  absolute  denial  of  it.  What 
Job  says  is  equally  true  even  in  full  view  of  the  life  to 
come  and  of  the  resurrection ;  indeed,  there  seems  to 
glimmer  the  hope  of  an  ardent  though  unexpressed 
longing,  through  the  very  language  that  is  used. 
At  all  events,  the  statement  uttered  so  confidently 
is  not  proof  against  the  inevitable  doubt  involved  in 
verse  14 

(1^)  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  P— Why  ask 
the  question  if  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  he  would 
not  P  "All  the  days  of  my  warfare — i,e.,  as  long  as  I  live 
— I  will  hope,  till  my  clumge  or  transition  from  life  to 
death  comes,  that  Thou  shalt  call  and  I  shall  answer 
Thee,  that  Thou  wilt  long  for  the  work  of  Thine 
hands." 

(16)  For  now  thou  numberest  my  steps :  dost 
thou  not  watch  over  my  sinP— "  It  is  sealed  up 
in  a  bag,  and  Thou  fastenest  up  mine  iniquity.  But 
persecution  so  persistent  would  wear  out  the  strongest, 
even  as  the  mountain  and  the  rock  are  gradually  worn 
away.  How  much  more  then  must  I  be  the  subject  of 
decay  P  for  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man  when  he 
dieth,  so  that  he  no  longer  has  any  interest  in  the 
welfare  or  anv  concern  in  the  adversity  of  his  children 
after  him ;  only  in  his  own  person  he  has  pain,  and  his 
own  soul  within  him  moumeth." 
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And  the  rock  is  remoyed  out  of  his  ^  neKovetfowe$i 
place. 
WThe  waters  wear  the  stones  : 

Thon  ^washest  away  the  things  which 

grow  ofU  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ; 
And    thou    destroyest    the  hope   of 
man. 
WThon  prevailest  for  ever  against  him, 
and  he  passeth : 
Thon  cha^est  his  oonntenance,  and 
sendest  him  away. 
^^His   sons  come   tc>  hononr,  and  he 
knoweth  it  not ; 
And  they  are  brought  low,  but  he 
perceiveth  it  not  of  them. 
(^But  his  flesh  upon  him   shall  have 
pain. 
And  his  soul  within  him  shall  mourn. 
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CHAPTER  XV.— XI)  Then  answered 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  said, 
<^  Should  a  wise  man  utter  'vain  know- 
ledge. 
And  fill  his  belly  with  the  east  wind  9 
^^  Should  he   reason  with  unprofitable 
talk? 
Or  with  speeches  wherewith  he  can 
do  no  gfood? 
<^)Tea,  'thou  castest  off  fear,  and  re- 

strainest  Sprayer  before  God. 
(')  For  thy  mouth  ^  uttereth  thine   ini- 
quity. 
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And  thou  choosest  the  tongue  of  th& 
crafty. 
W  Thine  own  mouth  condemneth  thee, 
and  not  I : 
Yea^  thine  own   lips   testify  against 
thee. 
^  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  bom  ? 

Or  wast  thou  made  before  the  hills  ? 
(^'Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God  9 
And   dost   thou  restrain  wisdom  ta 
thyself? 
<^>  What  knowest  thou,  that  we  know 
not? 
What  understandest   thou,  which  m- 
not  in  us  ? 
W  With  us  are  both  the  grayheaded  and 
very  aged  men. 
Much  elder  than  thy  fiither. 
^^^Are  the  consolations  of  God  small  with 
thee? 
Is  there  any  secret  thing  with  thee? 
^>Why  doth   thine   heart   carry  thee 
away? 
And  what  do  thy  eyes  wink  at, 
^^That  thou  tumest  thy  spirit  against 
God, 
And  lettest  such  words  go  out  of  thy 
mouth? 
^^>  *What  is  man,  that  he  should   be 
clean? 
And  he  which  is  bom  of  a  woman,  that 
he  should  be  righteous  ? 


XV. 

EfipliAs  letnms  to  the  amiment  with  the  repetition 
of  wEat  he  and  his  friends  have  said  before.  He 
reproacfaee  Job,  professes  a  high  idea  of  the  majesty 
and  righieonsness  of  God,  and  reiterates  the  assertion 
that  the  wieked  man,  bj  the  snre  retribntion  of  the  Divine 
ProTidence,  reeeiTes  the  reward  of  his  iniquity  in  this 
world.  In  verse  16  he  nses  strong  general  language, 
wiiich  is  probably  meant  to  refle<S  on  Job,  and  the 
inference  is  siurgested  that  Job  himself,  because  so 
sorelj  chastenecC  must  be  wicked. 

^  Should  a  wise  man  utter  vain  know- 
ledge .  .  .—-Job  therefore  is  not  wise,  and  his  words 
have  been  vain  and  windy. 

^  Should  he  reason  with  unprofitable  talk  P 
— Naj,  his  arguments,  though  pretentious  and  appa- 
rently recondite,  are  unprofitable,  and  can  do  no  good. 

^>  Yea,  thou  oastest  off  fear.— The  tendency 
Also  of  Job  has  been  to  encourage  a  kind  of  fatalism 
(ej^  chap.  xii.  16 — ^25),  and  therefore  to  check  the 
offering  m  prayer  to  Gk>d,  besides  setting  an  example 
which,  if  f oUowed,  as  from  Job's  position  it  was  likely 
to  be,  would  lead  to  mnrmuring  and  blasphemy. 

^  Thy  mouth  uttereth  thine  iniquity  .—These 
words  may  mean  either  "  Thy  month  teacheth  thine 
niiqaity,'' or  "Hiine  iniquity  teacheth  th^  mouth,"  and 
tbe  second  dause  mnst  be  taken  adyersativelj  or  other- 
wise  aeowding  as  we  understand  the  meaning,  "  Thy 


mouth  proclaimeth  thine  iniquity,  though  thon  chooeest 
the  tongue  of  the  cnfj^,  and  so  contri  vest  in  some  degree 
to  conceal  it;"  or,  "  IJiine  iniquity  teacheth  thy  mouth 
its  eloqnence,  and  by  consequence  thon  choosest  the 
tongrue  of  the  crafty."  We  incline  to  the  latter,  though 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  next  verse  seems  rather  to 
favour  the  other  meaning. 

(7)  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  bom  P — 
This  is  a  retort  npon  chap.  xii.  2,  7,  and  9,  where  Job 
had  claimed  equal  knowledge  for  the  inanimate  creation. 

(U)  Are  the  consolations  of  Gkxl  small  with 
thee  P — ^This  is  one  of  the  obscure  phrases  of  Job  upon 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide.  The  Anthonsed 
Yersion  gives  very  good  sense,  which  seems  to  suit  the 
context  in  the  following  verse ;  bnt  it  is  susceptible  of 
other  phases  of  meaning :  e.g.,  "or  tL  word  that  dealeth 
fluently  vrith  thee  (2  &m.  iv.  5),  such  as  oure  have 
oeen  (P) ";  or  "  the  word  that  he  hath  spoken  softly  with 
thee"  (but  see  verse  8);  or,  again,  *'the  consolations  of 
Grod  maj  mean  strene  consolations  (Ps.  Ixxx.  11),  such 
as  oure  have  been,  sp(S»n  in  strong  language,"  in  which 
case  the  second  clause  would  mean,  "  Was  thine  own 
speech  gentle  ?  "  *'  Small  with  thee  "  means,  of  course, 
too  amculfor  thee* 

(12)  What  do  thy  eyes  wink  atP— Or,  Why 
do  they  wink  P  as  though  it  was  only  thou  who  per- 
oeivedst  it. 

(U)  What  is  manP — ^This  is  the  ceaseless  burden. 
(See  chaps,  iv.  17,  u;.  2,  zxv.  4,  Ac.) 
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The  Unqmetness 


JOB,  XV. 


of  WickedMm. 


(15)  a  [Behold,  he  putteth  no  trnst  in  his 
saints; 
Yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his 
sight. 
<^^)How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy 
ia  man. 
Which  drinketh  iniquity  like  water? 
(17)1  will  shew  thee,  hear  me ; 
And  that  which  I  have  seen  I  will  de- 
clare; 
(i8)Which  wise  men  have  told 

From  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hid 
it : 
(19}  Unto   whom    alone    the    earth  was 
given. 
And  no  stranger  passed  among  them. 
(20)The  wicked  man  travaileth  with  pain 
all  hia  days. 
And  the  number  of  years  is  hidden  to 
the  oppressor. 
<2i)i^  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears  : 
In  prosperity  the  destroyer  shall  come 
upon  him. 
<^)He  believeth  not  that  he  shall  return 
out  of  darkness. 
And  he  is  waited  for  of  the  sword. 
<^>He  wandereth  abroad  for  bread,  «ay- 
ing.  Where  iait? 


aeta.4.1& 


1  Helx,  A  MMMd  0/ 
fean. 


He  knoweth  that  the  day  of  darkness 
is  ready  at  his  hand. 

(24)  Trouble  and  anguish  shall  make  him 

afraid; 
They  shaJl  prevail  against  him,  as  a 
kmg  ready  to  the  battle. 

(25)  Pq].  j^e  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against 

God, 
And  sirengtheneth  himself  against  the 
Almighty. 
(^^He  runneth  upon  him,  even  on  his 
neck. 
Upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buck- 
lers : 
(27)  Because  he  covereth  his  face  with  his 
fatness. 
And  maketh  collops  of  fat   on  his 
flanks. 
(28) And  he  dwelleth  in  desolate  cities. 
And  in  houses  which  no  man  inha- 

biteth. 
Which  are  ready  to  become  heaps. 
(^)He  shall  not  be  rich,  neither  shall  his 
substance  continue. 
Neither  shall  he  prolong  the  perfection 
thereof  upon  the  earth. 
(^)He  shall  not  depart  out  of  darkness ; 
The  flame  shall  dry  up  his  branches. 


(15)  Behold.— Comp.  ohaps.  iv.  18,  v.  5. 

(16)  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy 
is  inan  •  •  . — ^This  strong  language,  thus  couched  in 
general  terms,  is  doubtless  intended  to  reflect  on  Job, 
otherwise  it  would  not  need  to  have  been  so  strong. 

(18)  Whioh  wise  men  have  told  from  their 
fathers.-^Here  he  adopts  the  language  of  Bildad 
(chap.  TiiL  8),  appealing  both  to  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  uniyeraal  trraition  in  an  age  prior  to  ciyil 
commotion  and  foreign  disturbance. 

(80)  Travaileth  with  pain.— This  and  the  follow- 
ing verses  contain  the  result  of  this  experience.  Here, 
agam,  we  have  a  highly-coloured  and  poetical  description 
of  the  oppressor,  true  to  the  character  of  the  speaker 
in  chap.  iv.  12,  &c  We  should  read  verse  20:  The 
wicked  man  travaileth  with  pain  aU  his  days,  even  the 
number  of  years  that  are  laid  up  for  the  oppressor.  It 
is  not  an  independent  statement,  as  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  A  sound  of  terror  is  for  ever  in  his  ears  lest 
the  spoiler  should  come  upon  him  in  his  prosperity^ 
he  always  seems  to  dread  his  war-swoop.  And  wis 
condition  of  darkness  within,  which  contrasts  so  pain- 
fully with  his  outward  prosperity,  he  sees  no  escape 
from  ;  he  is  ever  in  fear  of  a  sword  hanging  over  him, 
like  Damocles. 

(23)  He  wandereth  abroad  for  bread.— This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  the  picture  seems  inconnstent, 
because  overdrawn,  except  that  forage  as  well  as  plunder 
may  be  the  object  of  marauding  raids. 

(24)  As  a  king  ready  to  the  battle.— Or,  They 
prevail  against  him  like  a  king :  he  is  destined  to  be 
like  a  ball  (comp.  Isa.  xxii.  18),  the  tennis-ball  of  calamity. 

25)  For  he  stretcheth  out  his  hand.^It  is  in- 
structive to  note  the  difference  in  time  indicated  here. 
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"  Because  he  haih  stretched  out  his  hand  against  God, 
and  hehaveth  himself  proudly  against  the  Almighty.  He 
runneth  u^n  Him  with  haughty  neck,  with  Qie  thick 
bosses  of  his  bucklers; "  fully  protected  as  he  supposes 
against  the  vengeance  of  the  Most  High.  (Comp.  Ps.  x. 
6, 11,  &c.)  The  English  version,  with  less  probability, 
represents  the  armour  as  being  God's ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  wicked  man's  prosperity  which  hath  thus 
blinded  and  hardened  him.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  15 ;  Ps. 
xvii.  10.) 

(28)  Whioh  are  ready  to  become  heaps. — ^This 
completes  the  description  of  the  haughty  tyrant.  He 
dwelt  in  cities  that  are  to  be  desolate,  or  that  are  deso- 
late, which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.  This  may  point 
either  to  what  they  were  in  his  intention,  or  to  what  he 
had  made  them,  or  to  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker, 
they  were  likely  to  become,  notwithstanding  his  naving' 
fortified  and  dwelt  in  them. 

(29)  He  shall  not  be  rich. — ^Now  comes  the  destiny 
which  awaits  him  in  the  ludgment  of  the  speaker. 
'*  Neither  shall  he  prolong  the  perfection  thereoi  upon 
the  earth."  The  word  rendered  "  perfection  tiiereof" 
occurs  nowhere  else,  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  what  it 
means.  Some  render,  **  Neither  shall  their  produce 
(that  of  the  wicked)  bend  (luxuriantly)  to  the  earth ; " 
or,  "  their  possessions  or  thsir  achievements  extend  on 
the  earth." 

(SO)  He  shall  not  depart  out  of  darkness.-— 
See  verse  22.  "  By  the  breath  of  his  mouth  shall  he 
go  awa;^."  What  this  means  is  not  very  clear :  prob- 
ably as  in  chap.  xi.  20 ;  or, "  When  he  expires  it  shall  be 
the  end  of  him ;  he  shall  leave  nothing  permanent  that 
is  destined  to  last ; "  or,  "  He  shall  pass  away  suddenly 
and  completely,  like  his  own  breath." 


Job  Complaineth  of 


JOB,  XVI. 


his  Friends  UnmercyvhhesBm 


And  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  shall 
he  go  awaj. 
^^Let  not  him  that  is  deceiyed  trust  in 
vanitj: 
For  vanity  shall  be  his  recompenee. 
<^It  shall  be  ^accomplished  before  his 
time. 
And  his  branch  shall  not  be  green. 
<^^He  shall  shake  off  his  unripe  grape  as 
the  vine, 
And  shall  cast  off  his  flower  as  the 
olive. 
<'*)Por  the  congregation  of  hypocrites 
shaU  he  desolate. 
And  fire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles 
of  bribery. 
^'^J^They  conceive  mischief,  and  bring 
forth  *  vanity. 
And  their  beUy  prepareth  deceit. 

CHAPTEE  XVI.— (1)  Then  Job  an- 
swered and  said, 
(2)  I  have  heard  many  such  things : 

^^Miserable  comforters  ore  ye  all. 
<^  Shall  ^vain  words  have  an  end  ? 

Or  what  emboldeneth  thee  that  thou 
answerestP 
(^  I  also  could  speak  as  ye  do : 

If  year  soul  were  in  my  soul's  stead. 


lOr.cntaf. 


aPi.M4;Ii.aB.4. 


SOr.iniTiafy. 


S  Or,  txmMtaovu. 


6Gh.UL4. 


4  Heb^  imndM  of 


5  HObn  wkol  dmmCA 

/yon  flMa 


I  could  heap  up  words  against  you. 
And  shake  mine  head  at  you. 
<*>  Bub  I  would  strengthen  you  with  my 
mouth. 
And  the  moving  of  my  lips  should 
asswage  your  grief, 
(0)  Though  I  speak,  my  grief  is  not  as- 
swaged: 
And  though  I  forbear,  'what  am  I 
eased? 
(^  But  now  he  hath  made  me  weary : 
Thou  hast  made  desolate  all  my  com- 
pany. 
(^)  And  thou  hast  filled  me  with  wrin- 
kles, which  is    a  witness    cyaingt 
me: 
And  my  leanness  rising  up  in  me 
beareth  witness  to  my  &ce. 
(^)  He  teareth  ?iie  in  his  wrath,  who  hateth 
me: 
He  gnasheth  upon  me  with  his  teeth ; 
Mine  enemy  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon 
me. 
(io)They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mouth; 
They  have  smitten  me  upon  the  cheek 

reproachfully ; 
They  have   gathered   themselves  to- 
gether against  me. 


^  Let  not  him  that  is  deoeived  trust  in 
vanity. — Or,  Let  him  not  trust  in  vanity  deceiving  ^im- 
edf.    (Gomp.  James  i  26 ;  1  Sam.  zii.  21.) 

^  It  shall  be  aooomplished.-— That  is,  paid  in 
f tlU  before  its  time. 

The  texnainder  of  this  chapter  calls  for  little  explana- 
tion.  In  it  the  speaker  only  repeats  the  orthodox  and 
funilUr  saw  that  the  wicked  are  ponished  in  life,  and 
tlierafore,  by  implication,  the  good  rewarded :  a  maxim 
whidi  fiik  ntterly  in  the  face  of  afflictions  like  those  of 
Job,  imlese,  as  his  friends  insinuated,  he  was  one  of  the 
vidked.  After  stating  the  doom  of  the  ungodly,  Eliphaz, 
juz  the  last  verse,  soms  up  the  character  <3  Uiose  he  has 
been  denomicing.    Not  only  are  they  evil  in  themselves, 
hnt  ther hatched;  hut  it  isevil  that  recoilson  themselves. 
^  desolate. — ^This  was  Job's  own  word  (chap.  iii. 
71,  and  as  it  is  an  uncommon  word,  there  may  be  some 
intentional  reference  to  his  nse  of  it. 

XVI. 

(1)  Then  Job  answered. — Job,  In  replying,  ceases 
to  eontinne  the  argument,  which  he  finds  useless ;  but, 
after  comphuning  of  the  way  his  friends  have  conducted 
it  and  contrasting  the  way  in  which  they  have  treated 
bim  with  that  in  which  he  would  treat  them  were  they 
in  bis  ease,  he  proceeds  again  to  enhiiqge  upon  his  condi- 
tion, and  nidkea  a  touching  appeal  to  Heayen,  which  pre- 
Sns  us  for  the  more  complete  confession  in  chap.  xix. 
)  ends  by  declaring  that  nis  case  is  desperate. 

<8»  I  have  heard  many  such  thing8.'Trite 
'stber  than  true,  or  at  least  the  whole  truth.  ^ 

''Common  is  the  common-place. 
And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  gndn." 
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(8)  Shall  vain  words  have  an  end  ?— The^ng- 
lish  idiom  rather  requires,  "  Shall  not  yain  words  haye 
an  end  P  for  if  not,  what  emboldeneth  or  proyoketh  thee 
that  thou  answerest  P"  Eliphaz  had  contnbuted  nothing 
to  the  discussion  in  his  last  reply;  he  had  simply 
reiterated  what  had  been  said  before. 

(*>  If  youp  souL — L  e.,  per8on=z**  If  yon  were  in  my 
place,  I  could  heap  up  words,"  &c.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  in  contrast  to  what  comes  afterwards  in  the  fifth 
yerse,  as  in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  or  whether  it  ma^ 
not  be  in  parallelism  with  it;  thus :  "  I  would  make  myselz 
a  compamon  to  you— condole  and  sympathise  with  you 
in  words,  and  shake  my  head  at  you  as  a  mark  of  sym- 
pathy." The  phrase  differs  somewhat  from  that  in 
Fs.  xxii.  7 1  Isa.  xxxyii.  22,  where  to  shake  the  head 
expresses  contempt  and  derision. 

(6)  Though  I  speak  •  •  .— ''  I  cannot  but  reply, 
thou^  to  reply  giyes  me  no  relief." 

(7)  But  now  he  hath  made  me  weary.— He 
turns  again,  in  his  passionate  plaint,  to  God,  whom  he 
alternately  speaks  oz  in  the  third  person  and  addresses 
in  the  secono.  "  Thou  hast  made  desolate  all  my  com- 
TMUiy,"  by  destroying  all  his  children  and  alienating  the 
nearts  of  his  friends. 

<8)  Witness  against  me.^As  in  chap.  x.  17.  The 
wrinkles  in  his  body,  caused  by  the  disease,  were  a  wit- 
ness against  him;  and  certainly,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends,  they  furnished  unquestionable  proof  of  his 
guilt. 

<9)  He  teareth  me  in  his  wrath.— Terrible  as 
the  language  is  that  Job  has  used  against  Grod,  he  seems 
here  almost  to  exceed  it,  for  he  calls  Him  his  adyersary. 
It  is  hardly  possible  not  to  understand  the  expression  of 


Jch^a  Afflidians, 


JOB,  xvn. 


He  MaitUaineth  his  Innocence^ 


<^^Grod  ^hath  deliyered  me  to  the  nn- 
godly. 
And  tamed  me  oyer  into  the  hands  of 
the  wicked. 
0^)1  was  at  ease,  but  he  hath  broken  me 
asunder : 
He  hath  also  taken  tim  by  mj  neck, 

and  shaken  me  to  pieces, 
And  set  me  up  for  his  mark. 
<^)His  archers  compass  me  round  about, 
He  cleaveth  mj  reins  asunder,  and 

doth  not  spare ; 
He  poureth  out  my  gall  upon  the 
ground. 
^^>He  breaketh  me  with  breach   upon 
breach. 
He  runneth  upon  me  like  a  giant. 
^^I  have    sewed    sackcloth  upon   my 
skin. 
And  defiled  my  horn  in  the  dust. 
<i«)My  fia»ce  is  fom  with  weeping, 
And  on  my  eyelids  is  the  shadow  of 
death; 
^^Not  for  any  injustice  in  mine  hands : 


1  Heb^  haXk  9kvi 
me  up. 


ineh.,in  the  high 


S  Heb^   are   my 
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7  Heb^  toOoe, 


Also  my  prayer  is  pure. 
(^8^0  earth,  cover  not  thou  my  blood. 

And  let  my  cry  have  no  place. 
(^^^Also  now,  behold,  my  witness  is  in 
heaven. 
And  my  record  Is^on  high. 
(«>>My  friends  *  scorn  me : 
But  mine  eye  poureth  out  tears  unto 
God. 
WO  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with 
God, 
As  a  man  pleadetk  for  his  ^neighbour! 
(ffl)When  *a  few  years  are  come. 
Then  I  shall  go  the  ymj  whence  I  shall 
not  return. 

CHAPTER  XVn.— W  My  «breath  is 

corrupt,  my  days  are  extinct^ 
The  graves  are  ready  for  me. 
^^  Are  there  not  mockers  with  me? 
And  doth  not  mine  eye  ^  continue  in 
their  provocation  9 
(^)  Lay  down  now,  put  me  in  a  surety 
with  thee ; 


God,  for  though  he  immediately  speaks  of  his  friends, 
yet  just  afterwards  he  openly  mentions  God. 

<ii)  The  ungodly  and  the  wioked  are  the 
terms  he  retorts  apon  his  friends,  and  they  have  cer- 
tainly earned  them.    Now  follows — 

OSif  I  was  at  ease. — ^A  highly  poetical  passage,  in 
which  Job  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  St.  Sebastian  for  the 
arrows  of  God.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  vivid  pictnre  of  his  desolate  condition  under  the 
persecuting  nand  of  the  Almighty. 

(15)  I  have  sewed  saokoloth  upon  my  skin. 
— ^Referring,  probably,  to  the  state  of  his  skin,  which 
had  become  hard  and  ragged  as  sackdoth.  As  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  mnst  be  figorative,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  understand  the  £rst  half  otherwise. 

<16)  Fotil. — ^Bather,  perhaps,  red,  as  with  wine. 

U7)  19'ot  for  any  injustioe.— Literally,  for  noin- 
justice,  just  as  in  Isa.  liii.  9 :  **  because  he  had  done  no 
yiolence,"  should  be  "not  because  he  had  done  any 
yiolence,  or  because  deceit  was  in  his  mouth." 

(18)  laet  my  cry  have  no  place. — That  is,  "Let 
there  be  no  place  in  the  wide  earth  where  my  cry  shall 
not  reach :  let  it  haye  no  resting  place :  let  it  fill  the 
whole  wide  earth." 

(Id)  My  witness  is  in  heaven.— It  is  very  im- 
portant  to  note  passages  such  as  these,  because  they  help 
us  to  understand,  and  serve  to  illustrate,  the  famous 
confession  in  chap.  zix.  This  is  surely  a  wonderful 
declaration  for  a  man  in  the  position  of  Job.  What  can 
the  believer,  in  the  full  light  of  the  G^pel  revelation, 
say  more,  with  the  knowl^ige  of  One  in  heaven  ever 
making  intercession  for  him  r  And  yet  Job's  faith  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  this,  and  had  grasped  such  a 
hope  as  this.  In  no  other  book  of  the  Bible  is  there 
such  a  picture  of  faith  clinging  to  tiie  all-just  God  for 
justification  as  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

(20)  2£y  firiends  scorn  me. — Or,  as  an  apostrophe, 
"Te  my  scomers  who  profess  and  ought  to  be  my 
friends:  mine  eye  poureth  out  tears  unto  God  that 


He  would  maintain  the  ri^ht  of  man  with  Qod,  and  of 
the  son  of  man  with  his  neighbour; "  or,  "that  one  might 
plead  for  man  with  God  as  the  son  of  man  pleadeth  for 
his  neic^hbour" — ^this  is  what  he  has  already  longed 
for  in  chap.  ix.  33. 

(88)  When  a  few  years  are  oome.— Lttenlly, 
yeare  of  number,  which  means  either  "  years  than  can 
be  easily  numbered,"  as  men  of  number  (Gen.  xxxiv.  20) 
is  used  to  express/nv  men ;  or  "  years  that  are  numbered," 
that  is,  aUotted,  aetermined.  It  is  strange  to  find  Job 
speaking,  in  his  condition,  of  years,  but  so,  for  that 
matter,  is  it  to  find  a  man  so  sorely  tormented  as  he 
was  induknng  in  so  long  an  aivument.  Perhaps  this 
shows  us  uiat  the  narrative  of  Job  is  intended  to  be  an 
ideal  only,  setting  forth  the  low  estate  of  ran-stricken 
humanity :  this  is  only  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion,  no 
weight  is  assigned  to  it  more  than  it  may  chance  to 
claim.  Perhaps,  however,  these  words  are  spoken  by 
Job  in  contemplation  of  his  condition  as  a  dying  man, 
even  had  he  not  been  so  afflicted. 

xvn. 

0)  My  breath  is  corrupt.— As  it  is  said  to  be  fn 
Elephantiasis.  Some  imderstand  it,  **  My  spirit  is  con- 
sumed."   (See  marpn.) 

The  gpraves. — ».e.,  the  grave  ia  mine — my  portion. 
The  plural  is  frequently  used  for  the  singular  in 
Hebrew,  as,  e.g.,  in  tne  case  of  the  word  blood,  which  is 
commonly  plural,  though  with  us  it  is  never  so  used. 

(8)  Mine  eye  contmue  in  their  provocation  P— 
"  It  sees,  and  can  see  nothing  else ;  bias  nothing  else  to 
look  upon  " :  a  bitter  reproacn  against  his  f  rienda 

(3)  Lay  down  now  .  .  . — t.e..  Give  now  a  pledae ; 
be  surety  for  me  toUh  Thyself.  He  has  dedaied  that 
he  has  a  witness  in  the  heavens,  but  he  desires  some 
present  token  of  the  vindication  to  come  of  which  he  is 
confident,  and  so  he  asks  God  to  give  him  such  a  pledge. 
This  is  virtually  the  same  prayer  that  we  find  Heseldah 
using  (Isa.  xzxviii.  14) : "  0  liord,  I  am  oppressed :  under^ 
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The  Hope  of  the  Righteous^ 


JOB,   XVII. 


though  AJJiicied  by  live  Wicked, 


Who  is  he  that  will  strike  hands  with 
me? 
f^  For  thou  hast  hid  their  heart  from  im- 
derstanding : 
Therefore  shaJt  thou  not  exalt  them. 
^)He    that    speaketh    flattery    to    his 
friends. 
Even  the  ejes  of  his  children  shall  fail. 
(^  He  hath  made  me  also  a  byword  of  the 
people; 
And  ^aforetime  I  was  as  a  tabret. 
^  Mine  eye  also  ifi  dim  by  reason  of 

SOITOW, 

And  all  ^my  members  are  as  a  shadow. 
(^)  Upright  men  shall  be  astonied  at  this, 
And  the  innocent  shall  stir  up  himself 
against  the  hypocrite. 
<^)The  righteous  also  shall  hold,  on  his 
way. 
And  he  that  hath  clean  hands  ^  shall 
be  stronger  and  stronger. 


1  Or.  before  them. 


S  Or,  mil  thoughts. 


S  Hch.,  thiU  adil 
etieujth. 


4  Heh.,  the  poseee- 
eUnu. 


5  Heb.,  near. 


6  Htb..  rried,  or, 

calle'L 


(10)  But  as  for  you  all,  do  ye  return,  and 
come  now : 
For  I  cannot  find  one  wise  man  among 
you. 
(">Mydays  are  past,  my  purposes  are 
broken  off. 
Even  *the  thoughts  of  my  heart. 
(i2)They  change  the  night  into  day : 
The  light  is  ^ short  because  of  dark- 
ness. 
<^)If  I  wait,  the  grave  is  mine  house : 

I  have  made  my  bed  in  the  darkness. 

(^*>I  have  ^'said  to  corruption.  Thou  art 

my  father : 

To  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother, 

and  my  sister. 

(1*) And  where  is  now  my  hope?  as  for 

my  hope,  who  shall  see  it  ? 
<^*>They  shdl  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the 
pit. 
When  our  rest  together  is  in  the  dust. 


idke  for  me,"  that  is, "  Be  surety  for  me."  (See  also  Ps. 
cxix.  122:  "Be  surety  for  thy  servant  for  good.")  There 
is  \hai  in  man  which  demands  exact  and  ris^rons  ful- 
filment or  expiation  of  non-fulfilment.  Job  felt  that  his 
only  hope  of  this  fulfilment  or  expiation  of  non-fulfilment 
lay  with  God  Himself:  that  same  God  who  had  put 
Uus  sense  of  obligation  within  him ;  therefore  he  says, 
"  Be  sureiy  for  me  with  Thyself."  He  loneed  for  the 
dayBinan  who  should  lay  his  hand  u^n  both  him  and 
God ;  he  now  longs  for  that  surety  with  God  that  Grod 
alone  esn  eive.  The  surety  must  be  Diyine  if  his  witness 
is  in  the  neayens ;  it  must  be  the  witness  of  God  to 
God  himself.  In  this  wonderful  way  does  the  language 
of  Job  fit  in  with  aU  that  we  haye  since  and  elsewhere 
learnt  of  the  persons  in  the  Grodhead. 

Who  is  he  that  will  strike  hands  with  me  ?— 
This  was  the  method  of  becoming  surety;  but  he  knows 
that  tiiere  is  no  one  among"  his  fnends  who  wiU  do  this, 
or  that  could  do  it  if  he  would.    (Oomp.  Ps.  xlix.  7.) 

{^)  Their  heart.--i.e.,  the  heart  of  lus  friends. 

^)  He  that  speaketh  flattery  to  his  firiends.— 
^nie  tiiree  words  thus  rendered  are,  from  their  yery 
brevity,  most  obscure.  Literally,  they  run :  for  a 
portion  he  wiU  tell  friende.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  Some  render, "  He  denounceth  his  friends  for 
a  prey/'  t.6.,8uch  is  the  conduct  of  Job's  friends  towards 
Job.  Others  understand  it, "  He  would  say,  friends 
should  take  their  part,"  i.e.,  any  one  who  would  under- 
take to  be  surety  for  me  would  naturally  expect  my 
friends  to  slupre  the  responsilnlity ;  but  so  lar  from  this, 
the  eves  of  his  sons  would  fail  in  looking  for  it ;  they 
wonld  never  see  it. 

^  He  (t.e.,  God)  hath  made  me  also  a  by- 
word of  the  people;  and  aforetime  I  was  as  a 
tabret.— Or,  I  am  become  as  a  iabrety  or  drum  openly, 
i^.,  a  signal  of  warning.  ''  My  case  will  be  mught 
^th  warning  for  others."  But  some  render  it,  "I 
am  become  an  open  abhorrence,  or  one  in  whose  face 
they  spit."  The  general  meaning  is  perfectly  clear, 
tbongh  the  way  it  may  be  expressed  yanes. 

^^'  ITpright  men  shall  be  astonied.— "As  a 
result  of  the  warning  my  case  would  giye,  upright  men 
would  be  astoni^ed  at  it,  innocent  men  would  be 


encouraged,  and  the  righteous  would  perseyere  an:l 
wax  bold. 

(10)  But  as  for  you  all,  do  ye  return.— This  is 
probably  said  with  irony.  *'  Gome  again  and  renew  the 
argument  between  us ;  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
a  wise  man  among  you.  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  your 
argument,  but  I  am  confident  as  to  the  result  of  it." 

For  I  cannot  find. — ^Bather,  and  I  shall  not  Jvnd : 
t.0.,  if  ye  renew  the  argument. 

(12)  They  change  the  night  into  day.-^omp. 
chap.  xL  17.  So  little  did  his  friends  enter  into  his 
case  that  they  wanted  him  to  belieye  that  his  night  of 
trial  yras  the  reyerse  of  darkness,  and  that  there  was 
light  at  hand.  This  was  to  him  only  the  more  painful 
mockery,  because  of  its  contrast  to  his  felt  condition. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  his  only  hope  is  in  the 
graye.  "  The  light,"  say  they,  "  is  near  unto  the  dark- 
ness ;  that  it  is  near  before  the  darkness  cometh ;  they 
try  to  persuade  me  that  prosperity  is  close  at  hand." 

(16)  They  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the  pit. 
— ^The  last  yerse  of  this  chapter,  which  is  itself  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.  The 
difficulty  consists  in  this :  the  bars  of  the  grave  are 
masculine,  and  the  yerb,  they  shall  go  down,  b  feminine 
plural ;  it  seems  improbable  that  the  bars  of  the  grave 
should  be  the  subject  of  the  yerb  (though  perhaps  not 
absolutely  impossible) ;  but  if  the  bars  of  the  grave  aro 
the  place  to  which  the  going  down  is,  as  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  then  what  is  the  subject  to  the  yerb,  go  down, 
seeing  that  hope,  the  apparent  subject,  is  a  feminine 
singular?  Some  render  "  it  shall  go  down,"  but  this  is  in 
demmce  of  the  grammar,  though,  probably,  the  meaning 
it  conyeys  is  not  far  from  the  trutn.  The  words  clearly 
express  a  condition  of  utter  despair,  and  that  Job's  only 
hope  of  rest  is  in  the  graye.  It  is  a  rule  in  Hebrew 
grammar  that  when  the  yerb  precedes  its  subject  it  need 
not  agree  with  it  in  gender  or  number ;  but  here  the 
yerb  must,  at  all  eyents,  come  after  its  subject,  and 
consequently,  it  is  yery  difficult  to  determine  what  that 
subject  is.  The  only  apparent  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  the  corruption  of  tne  worra  of  yerse  14;  but 
they,  instead  of  going  down  to  the  graye,  are  already 
there. 
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Bildad  Accuseth  Job 


JOB,  xvni. 


of  Presumption  and  Impatience. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII.— ^1)  Thenanswered 
Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  said, 
<^)  How  long  will  it  be  ere  ye  make  an 
end  of  words  9 
Mark,  and  afterwards  we  will  speak. 
(3)  Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts, 

And  reputed  vile  in  your  sight  ? 
('^>  He  teareth  ^himself  in  his  anger : 
Shall  the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee  P 
And  shall  the  rock  be  removed  out  of 
his  place  9 
(^  Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
put  out. 
And  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not 
shine. 
^^>  The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  taber- 
nacle. 
And  his  'candle  shall  be  put  out  with 
him. 
^)  The  steps  of   his  strength  shall  be 
straitened. 
And  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him 
down. 
(B)  For  he  is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own 
feet. 


1  Reh^kisMOuL 


t  Or,  lamp. 


a  Heb.  hiddm. 


4Het>^«eatt8rikim. 


S  Het>.5arf. 


I 


a  cii.&l4*U.»: 
PB.iis.lO;Prov. 
10l». 


And  he  walketh  upon  a  snare. 
(^>  The  gin  shall  take  him  by  the  heel. 
And  the  robber  shall  prevail  against 
him. 
(^^>The  snare  is  'laid  for  him  in  the 
ground. 
And  a  trap  for  him  in  the  way. 
(ii;  Terrors  shall  make  him  afraid    on 
every  side. 
And  shall  ^drive  him  to  his  feet. 
(^)His  strength  shall  be  hungerbitten. 
And  destruction  $hall  be  ready  at  his 
side, 
wit  diaU  devour  the  ^strength  of  his 
skin: 
Even  the  firstborn  of  death  shall  de- 
vour his  strength. 
(^^)'His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out  of 
his  tabernacle, 
And  it  shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of 
terrors. 
(^)It  shall  dwell  in  his  tabernacle,  be- 
cause it  is  none  of  his : 
Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his 
habitation. 


XVHL 

(1)  How  long?— Bildsd  begins  veiy  mueh  m  Job 

himself  had  done  (chap.  xvi). 

(8)  Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts.— 
Beferring  to  Job's  words  (chapa  xiii  4,  &a,  xvL  2, 
&c).  In  this  chapter  there  U  a  marked  increase  in  his 
harshneea  and  violence.  It  has,  however,  a  certain 
resemblance  to  chap,  viii.,  inasmuch  as  Bildad  works 
out  a  simile  here,  as  he  did  there ;  and  in  verse  16  the 
two  similes  tonch.  In  verse  2,  which  resembles  chap, 
viii.  2,  we  must  supply,  as  the  Authorised  Yersion  does. 
Will  it  he  ere?  or  the  nemtive,  Will  ye  not  make  ?  Ac,  or 
else  we  must  render,  "  Mow  long  [wiU  ye  speak  thus]  P 
liake  an  end  of  words,"  &c.  The  plural  is  used  because 
Job  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  class,  or  else 
as  we  use  the  plural  instead  of  the  singnlar  in  ad- 
dressing a  person. 

(^)  He  teareth  himself  in  his  anger.— As 
EHphas  had  charged  Job  (chap.  zv.  4)  with  the  evil 
tendendes  of  his  speeches,  so  Bildad  here  compares 
him  to  a  maniac,  and  assumes  that  the  effect  oz  his 
teaching  wiU  be  to  banish  God  fromtlie  earth,  and 
remove  the  stren^h  and  hope  of  man.  The  last  clause 
is  a  direct  quotation  from  Job  in  chap.  nv.  18 ;  it  looks^ 
therefore,  ver^  much  like  a  wilful  perversion  of  Job's 
words,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  used  them  ver^  differently. 
Even  if  there  were  no  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion Bildad  applies  Job's  words  to  his  own  purposes. 
The  drift  of  nis  question  is,  "Can  vou  expect  the 
course  of  Gh)d's  providence  to  be  iJterea  for  you  P  On 
the  contrary,  the  retribution  that  awaits  the  wicked  is 
sure  and  swift;  for  verily  (verse  5)  the  light  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  put  out." 

(7)  The  steps  of  his  strength.— ^.e.,  his  giant 
strides.  He  shall  be  the  victim  of  his  own  devices, 
and  when  they  seem  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  prosperity 
shall  lead  him  to  destruction.    (Comp.  jPs.  cxti.  11.) 
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(8)  He  is  cast  into  a  net-— Job  had  compared  him- 
self to  one  hunted  by  the  Almighty  (chap.  x.  16),  and 
Bildad  here  describes  the  evil  man  as  snared  in  a  net, 
but  it  is  one  for  which  he  has  no  one  to  thank  but  him- 
self. It  is  his  own  ^it  he  falls  into ;  the  insinuation 
being  that  Job  is  likewise  responsible  for  his  calamities, 
whidi  are  the  punishment  of  his  sin.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  and  the  following  verses  the  speaker 
heaps  together  every  word  he  can  find  descrip&ve  of 
the  art  of  snaring. 

(11)  Shall  drive  him  to  his  feet.— Comp.  ch«».  xv. 
21.  One  feels  very  much  tempted  to  understand  this, 
as  the  English  undoubtedly  suggests,  ehaU  startle  him 
to  his  feet,  but  the  true  meanmg  is,  more  probably, 
shall  chase  hvm  at  his  heels. 

^  (U)  His  strength.— By  "  strength  "  some  understand 
his  firstborn  son,  as  Qen.  xlix.  3,  but  it  is  notneoessary 
to  take  it  otherwise  than  literally. 

Destraotion  shall  be  ready  at  his  side.— Or, 
according  to  some,  for  his  halting :  shaU  He  in  wait 
for  his  mppiug  in  order  to  overthrow  him. 

W  The  strength  of  his  skin.— This  verse  should 
probably  be  rendered,  **  It  shall  devour  the  members  of 
nis  body,  even  the  firstborn  of  death  shall  devour  his 
members ;  "  and  by  the  "  firstborn  of  death  "  is  probably 
to  be  understood  some  wasting  disease  such  as  tfob's,  the 
phrase  being  so  used  as  a  enpnemism. 

<i^)  His  oonfldenoe  shaU  be  rooted  out.— 
Bather,  he  shall  he  rooted  out  of  his  tent  which  he 
trusted  was  his  own. 

The  king  of  terrors.— Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able personification  of  unseen  forces  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible. 

W  It  shall  dwell  in  his  tabernacle.— Or, 
"There  shall  dwell  in  his  tent  they  that  are  none 
of  his,  "  or  *'  which  b  no  longer  his  "  :  i.e.,  terrors  shall 
dwell,  or,  "  which  is  none  of  his  "  may  hint  that  it  had 
been  violently  taken  from  some  one  else.    "  Brimstone 


Vatamities  of  the  Wicked, 


JOB,  XIX. 


The  Cruelty  of  Job*8  Friends, 


<^<*)Hi8  roots  shall  be  dried  up  beneath, 

And  above  shall  his  branch  be  cut  off. 
<i7)»Hi8  remembrance  shall  perish  from 
the  earth. 
And  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the 
street. 
<i^iHe  shall  be  driven  from  light  into 
darkness. 
And  chased  out  of  the  world. 
<^)  He  shall  neither  have  son  nor  nephew 
among  his  people. 
Nor  any  remaining  in  his  dwellings. 
<»)They  that  come  after  him   shall  be 
astonied  at  his  day, 
As  they  that  *went  before  *were  af- 
frighted. 
<^>  Surely  such  are  the  dwellings  of  the 
vricked. 
And  this   is   the  place  of  him  that 
knoweth  not  God. 

CHAPTER   XIX.— 0)  Then  Job  an- 
swered and  said, 
<*>  How  long  will  ye  vex  my  sonl. 

And  break  me  in  pieces  with  words  P 
<^  These  ten  times  have  ye  reproached 
me: 

Ye  are  not  ashamed  that  ye  ^make 
yourselves  strange  to  me. 
<*>  And  be  it  indeed  that  I  have  erred, 

Mine  error  remaineth  with  myself. 


a  Prov.J.». 


1  HebM  Thty  §kaU 
drivt  hitn. 


i   Or,  lived  tcUk 
hivt. 


8  Heb^  ItHd  holtf 
tm  horror. 


A  Oft  tuurdenyour- 
aelves  aoaintt 
me. 


i  Or,  vioUnee. 


(^>  If  indeed  ye  will  magnify  yov/raelues 
against  me, 
And  plead  against  me  my  reproach  : 
t6>  Know  now  that  God  hath  overthrown 
me, 
And  hath  compassed  me  with  his  net. 
(^  Behold,  I  cry  out  of  ^  wrong,  but  I  am 
not  heard : 
I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no  judgment. 
(8)  He  hath  fenced  up  my  way  that  I 
cannot  pass, 
And  he  hath    set  darkness    in  my 
paths. 
(^)  He  hath  stripped  me  of  my  glory. 

And  taken  the  crown  from  my  head. 
<^^)He  hath  destroyed  me  on  every  side, 
and  I  am  gone  : 
And  mine  hope  hath  he  removed  like 
a  tree. 
(^^^He  hath  also  kindled  his  wrath  against 
me. 
And  he  counteth  me  unto  him  as  otie 
of  his  enemies. 
(^>His  troops  come  together,  and  raise 
up  their  way  against  me, 
And  encamp  round  about  my  taber- 
nacle. 
<^^^He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from 
me. 
And  mine  acquaintance  are  verily  es- 
tranged  W  me. 


sball  be  ecattered  on  his  dwelling  "  is  probably  an  alln- 
aion  to  the  cities  of  the  plain  ((^n.  xix.). 

(i<^  His  roots  shall  be  dried  up.— With  tacit 
allosion  to  what  he  had  said  in  chap.  viii.  12,  and  also 
to  the  destmction  of  Job's  own  offspring,  which  had 
already  been  accomplished. 

(17)  His  rememDrance  shall  perish.— This  is  the 
doom  which  above  all  others  is  dreaded  by  the  modem 
Toamers  of  the  desert.    (Comp.  also  Jer.  xzxv.  19.) 

0»)  He  shall  have  neither  son  nor  nephew.— 
"He  shall  have  neither  his  own  son's  son  among 
hispeople,  nor  any  remaining,  where  he  sojonmed." 

m  Sluai  be  astonied  at  his  day.— Tliat  is,  his 
doom,  or  destiny.  He  shall  stand  forth  as  a  warning 
and  monument  to  all. 

<2i>  Bwellinga  of  the  vnleked.— That  is  to  say,  of 
the  wicked  man.  As  Bildad  designedly  uses  the  singular 
here,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  as  designedfy  in- 
tended this  terrible  and  cruel  picture  to  represent  Job 
himaeH. 

XIX. 

<2>  How  long  P— Job  b^ns  as  Bildad  himself  had 
began  in  both  cases.  His  last  speech  had  been  so 
offenaiTe  and  unfeeling  that  Job  may  well  ask  "  How 
long  will  ye  vex  my  soul^  and  break  me  in  pieces  with 
tcords  f  "  Moreover,  Bildad  had  infused  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal malice  into  his  charges,  which  Job  felt  most 
keenly,  so  that  he  is  constrained  to  ask,  "  If  indeed  I 
have  erred,  doth  not  my  error  remain  with  myself  P  I 
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alone  suffer  for  it,  and  ye  do  not  even  sympathise  or 
suffer  with  me." 

(6)  Know  now  that  God  hath  overthrown 
me. — Bildad  had  spoken  a  great  deal  about  the  wicked 
h&ms  snared  by  his  own  sin,  and  now  Job,  without  ac 
tualhr  Quoting  his  words — for  he  uses  a  word  for  net 
that  Bildad  had  not  used — ^speaks  to  their  substance. 
It  b  CM  who  has  taken  him  in  His  net  and  compassed 
him  about  therewith.  This  is  the  assertion  he  has  made 
before  (chaps,  xvi.  7,  ziii.  27,  &c.). 

0)  Behold  I  cry  out  of  wrong.— The  description 
he  now  gives  of  himself  as  persecuted  and  forsaken  by 
Grod  is  necessary  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  confession 
he  is  about  to  make.  Severely  has  Grod  dealt  with  him, 
but  that  severity  of  dealing  has  only  drawn  him  nearer 
to  God  and  made  him  trust  the  more.  He  groups  to. 
gether  a  rich  variety  of  figures  to  express  his  desolate 
condition.  He  is  suffering  assault,  and  can  get  no  pro- 
tection or  redress ;  he  is  imprisoned  on  every  side,  his 
hope  b  torn  up  like  the  tree  of  which  he  had  before 
spoken  (chap.  xiv.  7). 

(11)  He  hath  also  kindled  .  .  .—Comp.  chap.  xvi. 
9, 12,  &c. 

(18)  He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  f^om  me.^ 
The  Psalmist  has  apparently  copied  thb  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
8.  The  sense  of  human  desertion  is  hardly  less  terrible 
than  that  of  being  forsaken  by  God,  and  thb  has  been 
added  to  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  read  these  sad  complaints 
of  Job  without  seeing  how  fitly  they  apply  to  the  sorrows 
of  the  Man  of  sorrows.  Those  who, with  thepresent  writer, 


J  oh  Craveth 


JOB,  XIX. 


Ma  Friends*  Pity, 


(w)My  kinsfolk  have  failed, 
And  my  familiar  friends  have  forgotten 
me. 
(^*>They  that  dwell  in  mine  honse,  and 
my  maids, 
Connt  me  for  a  stranger:  I  am  an 
alien  in  their  sight. 
^^^^I  called  my  servant,  and  he  gave  me 
no  answer ; 
I  intreated  him  with  my  month. 
(17)  My  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife, 
Though  I  intreated  for  the  children's 
sake  of  ^mine  own  body. 
n®)Tea,  ^young  children  despised  me ; 
I  arose,  and  they  spake  against  me. 
(19)  "All    *my  inward    friends    abhorred 
me: 


1  Hob^  my  belly. 


2  Or,  the  ycicked. 


a  Pb.  41.0.  A  66.  SO. 


3  Hcl)..  the  VMH  of, 
my  Mcret. 


4  Or,  <»». 


5   Hob.,  Who  trill 
i/ive,  sc. 


And  they  whom  I  loved  are  turned 
against  me. 
(20)  My  bone  cleaveth  to  my  skin  *and  to 
my  flesh. 
And  I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of 
my  teeth. 
(2i)Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon 
me,  O  ye  my  friends ; 
For  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me. 
(22)  Why  do  ye  persecute  me  as  God, 

And  are  not  satisfied  with  my  flesh? 
(23)50h  that  my  words  were  now  written ! 
Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book ! 
(2*)  That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron 
pen 
And  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever ! 
(25)  For  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth^ 


believe  in  the  overruling  presence  of  the  Holv  Ghost 
will  adore  His  wisdom  in  this  fitness ;  but  at  all  events 
it  shows  how  completely  Christ  entered  into  the  very 
heart  of  human  sunering,  in  that  the  deepest  expressions 
of  suffering  inevitably  remind  us  of  Him,  whether  those 
expressions  are  met  with  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the 
Psahns  of  David,  or  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

(17)  Though  I  intreated  for  the  children's 
sake  of  mine  own  body. — Bather,  and  so  is  my 
affection  or  kindness  (see  Ps.  Ixxvii.  10,  where  the  same 
word  occurs)  to  the  children  of  my  mother's  womb,  i.e., 
my  brethren.  Others  render,  I  am  become  offensive 
to,  &c. 

(Id)  My  inward  friends.— That  is,  my  intimate 
friends:  the  men  of  my  counsel  who  are  familiar  with 
my  secret  affairs. 

(20)  My  bone  oleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my 
flesh  in  one  indistinguishable  mass,  and  I  have  escaped 
with  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  because  the  teeth  have  no 
skin,  or,  as  others  explain,  because  the  teeth  have  fallen 
out.  This  expression,  which  is  by  no  means  clear  in 
the  context,  has  passed  into  a  proverb  expressive  of  a 
very  narrow  escape — ^a  meaning  which  can  only  by 
inference  be  obtained  from  this  place  in  Job. 

(21)  Have  pity  up  an  me. — l^ow  comes  once  more 
an  exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry.  (Comp.  chap, 
xi-i.  20.) 

(22)  Why  do  ye  persecute  me  as  God  P— Comp. 
chap.  xvi.  9. 

(23)  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written!— 
Some  understand  tnis  to  refer  to  the  words  he  is  about 
to  utter;  by  others  they  are  interpreted  generally. 
The  former  view  is  probably  owing  to  the  Christian 
acceptation  given  to  them,  and  the  consequently  gpreat 
importance  attaching  to  them.  Since,  however,  the 
three  verses,  25 — 27,  are  manifestly  more  emphatic  than 
any  he  has  yet  spoken,  though  they  do  not  stand  G|uite 
alone,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  especially 
these  very  words  which  he  desires  more  than  any  others 
to  have  recorded.    Perhaps  the  **  now"  =  here  shows  this. 

Oh  that  they  were  printed.— This  points  us  to 
primitive  time,  when  writing  materials  and  the  use  of 
writing  involved  more  or  less  of  ei^amng,  as,  for 
instance,  in  later  times  was  the  case  with  tablets  of 
wax. 

(25)  por  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth.— 
We  must  carefully  note  all  the  passages  which  lead  up 


to  this  one.  First,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Bildad 
(chap,  xviii.  17 — 20)  had  threatened  Job  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  nam^  and  memory,  so  he  now  appeals 
to  the  verdict  of  futurity,  and  with  what  success  we 
ourselves  who  read  and  repeat  and  discuss  his  words 
are  witnesses.  Then  in  Job's  own  speeches  we  have,  as 
early  as  chap.  ix.  32 — 35.  his  longing  for  a  daysman  to 
come  between  himself  and  God.  Then  in  chaps,  x.  7, 
xiii.  15 — 19,  he  emphatically  declares  his  innocence,  and 
appeals  to  GU>d  as  conscious  of  it.  In  chap.  xvi.  19,  he 
amrms  that  his  witness  is  in  the  high  heavens;  in  verse 
21  of  the  same  chapter  he  longs  for  an  advocate  to 
plead  his  cause.  In  chap.  xvii.  3  he  calls  upon  God  to 
be  surety  for  him.  Therefore  he  has  already  recognised 
God  as  his  jiidge,  his  umpire,  his  advocate,  his  witness, 
and  surety,  and  in  some  cases  hj  formal  confession  of  the 
fact,  in  others  by  earnest  longing  after  and  aspirations 
for  some  one  to  act  in  that  capacity.  Here,  then,  he  goes 
a  step  further  in  expression,  if  not  by  implication,  and 
decl£^s  his  knowledge  that  he  has  a  wel  or  Redeemer. 
This  aoel  was  the  name  given  to  the  next  of  kin  whose 
duty  it  was  to  redeem,  ransom,  or  avenee  one  who  had 
fallen  into  debt  or  bondage,  or  had  been  slain  in  & 
family  feud.  In  Ruth,  for  instance,  the  goel  is  he  who 
has  to  marrythe  widow  of  his  relative,  and  to  continue 
his  name.  The  various  and  conditional  functions,  then, 
of  this  Goel,  Job  is  assured,  God  will  take  upon  Himself 
for  him ;  He  wiU  avenge  his  quarrel  (comp.  Ps.  nxv. 
1,  23),  He  will  be  surety  for  him.  He  vnll  vindicate 
him  before  men  and  before  God  Himself ;  He  will  do 
for  him  what  none  of  his  professed  friends  would  under- 
take to  do.  And  as  to  this  matter,  he  has  not  the 
slightest  doubt:  he  states  most  emphatically  that  he 
himself  knows  that  this  Ooel  liveth.  "  And  I,  even  I 
know ;  as  for  me,  I  know  that  my  Vindicator  is  living-, 
that  He  liveth,  is  a  reality  existing  now,  and  not  one  to 
come  into  existence  hereafter,  though  His  manifestation 
may  be  a  thing  of  the  future,  for  He  shall  stand  at  the  last 
upon  the  eartn,"  or,  "  He  shaU  stand  last  upon  earth  " 
(comp.  Isa.  xl.  8),  that  is,  after  all  others  nave  passed 
away  and  gone  down  to  the  bars  of  the  tomb.  No^^, 
this  alone  is  assuredly  a  marvellous  confession.  It 
st-ates  the  reality  and  eternity  of  God.  It  is  faith  in 
the  I  am.  This  same  epithet  of  Redeemer  is  applied 
to  God  in  Ps.  xix.  15;  Isa.  lix.  20;  in  the  zomier 
passage  it  is  coupled  with  rock,  which  was  the  term 
Bildad  had  applied  to  Grod  (chap,  xviii.  4). 
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Fcnih  in  the  Eemirrectioji, 


JOB,  XX. 


Eeply  of  Zophar. 


And  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  earth : 
^)  1  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  de- 
stroy this  body  J 
Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God : 
(^^  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself. 
And  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 

'another ; 
Though  my  reins  be  consumed  ^within 
me. 
<*^Bat  ye  should  say,  Why  persecute  we 
him, 
^Seeing  the  root  of  the  matter  is  found 
in  me? 
<®^Be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword : 
For  wrath  bringeth  the  punishments 

of  the  sword. 
That  ye  may  know  there  is  a  judg- 
ment. 


1  Or,  After  I  th»H 
atCfike.  thotujh 
thi*  liody  be  ue- 
ttrotfe  I,  yet  out 
of  tuf/Jtttth  $huU 
J  Btc  Go  J. 


S  Ueb^aatranger. 
SHeb.  in  my  boaom. 


4  Or,  ami  what 
root  of  matter  it 
/ou$uc  in  iue  t 


6  Heb.,myfca«t«iH 
xnwtH. 


a  Pt.  87.  S5,  86. 


8  Hct>.,/fom  NMr. 


7  Heb..  cIoMi. 


CHAPTEB    XX.— (1)  Then  answered 
Zophar  the  Naamathite,  and  said, 
<2^  Therefore  do  my  thoughts  cause  me 
to  answer, 
And  for  this  ^I  make  haste. 
(^)  I  have  heard  the  check  of  my  reproach, 
And  the  spirit  of  my  understanding 
causeth  me  to  answer. 
(^)  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since 

man  was  placed  upon  earth, 
(*)  «That  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
is  *  short, 
And  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a 
moment  ? 
(6)  Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to 
the  heavens. 
And  his  head  reach  unto  the  ^  clouds ; 
<^)  Yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever  like  his 
own  dung : 


XTpon  the  earth  is  literally,  upon  dust ;  the  word 
18  thus  used  in  Job  xlL  33.  This  usage  of  the  same  words 
in  the  same  book,  where  the  meaning  is  not  ambiguous, 
is  strongly  against  the  rendering  some  have  preferred : 
over  ike  atutf  or  over  my  dust. 

m  And  though  after  my  skin.—The  word  shin 
is  probably  put  bjthe  common  metonymy  of  a  part  for 
the  whole  for  body.  "After  they  have  thus  destroyed 
my  skin/'  or  "alter  my  skin  hath  been  thus  destroyed  " 
—or,  **  and  after  my  skin  hath  been  destroyed — ^this 
shall  be :  that  even  from  my  flesh  I  shall  see  Grod  '* — 
referring,  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  present 
persouarfaith,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  produced 
by  his  disease.  "  I  can  and  do  still  see  God^  whom  I 
now  as  my  Redeemer ; "  but  perhaps  more  probably 
pat  in  contrast  to  this  present  knowledge  as  implying 
fiomething  yet  to  come,  when  the  Redeemer  stands  at 
tbe  last  upon  the  earth,  which  also  seems  to  be  yet 
further  expressed  in  the  following  verse. 

(^  My  reins  be  consumed  within  me.— 
ie.,  with  longing  to  see  Him;  literally,  my  reins 
are  consumed  in  my  bosom.  The  words  "  in  my  flesh  " 
maj  mesn.from  my  fleshy  or,  without  my  flesh.  Taken 
in  the  former  sense  and  applied  to  the  fatare,  it  is  hard 
not  to  recognise  in  them,  at  the  least,  some  dim  concep- 
tion of  a  resurrection. 

^  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself.— The  words 
"  see  for  myself  "  may  mean  see  on  my  side,  i.e.y  as  my 
Jndge  and  Avenger;  or  they  may  be  the  personal 
intensifying  of  the  conviction  which  seems  confirmed 
by  the  words,  *'and  not  a  stranger."  Do  Job's  words 
then  t€aeh  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  P  Possibly 
not  directly,  but  they  express  the  firm  conviction  of 
that  &ith  of  which  the  resurrection  is  the  only  natural 
justification;  they  express  a  living  trust  in  a  living 
personal  Grod,  who,  if  He  is  to  come  into  contact  with 
man,  cannot  suffer  His  Holy  One  to  see  cormption  nor 
leave  His  soul  in  helL  How  far  Job  betievea  in  the 
i^esnrrection  of  the  flesh  hereafter,  he  certainly  believed 
there  was  life  out  of  death  and  through  death  here ;  and 
no  man  can  believe  in  a  living  Grod  and  not  believe  that 
He  mnst  and  will  triumph  over  death.  It  is  possible 
f or  ns  to  believe  in  some  dogma  about  the  tesmrrection, 
*nd  yet  not  believe  in  God.  In  this  respect  we  shall 
w  unlike  Job.    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  as  he 


did  and  not  be  ready  and  thankful  to  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  those  who  belong  to 
Christ,  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  proclaimed  to  us  on  suf- 
ficient authority.  In  this  way,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
confession  of  Job  rightly  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Office  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  which  looks 
forward  to  the  resurrection,  and  lays  fast  hold  thereon. 
Those  who  decline  to  see  in  Job's  confession  any  know- 
ledge or  hope  of  a  resurrection,  must  not  forget  that 
they  have  also  to  explain  and  account  for  Isaiah  xxvi.  19. 

(28)  Seeing  the  root  of  the  matter.— This  verse 
is  variously  understood,  according  as  '*  the  root  of  the 
matter  "  is  interpreted  of  the  cause  of  suffering  or  the 
essence  of  piety.  "  For  ye  say,  How  we  will  persecute 
him,  and  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is  found  in  me." 
The  Authorised  Version  takes  the  other  view.  It  seems 
preferable  to  render,  "  For  ye  say.  What  is  a  persecuted 
man  to  Him  (why  should  He  persecute  any  man  without 
cause  P),  and  therefore  the  root  of  the  matter  (i.e.,  the 
cause  of  the  afflictions)  is,  t.e.,  must  be  found  in  me." 

(20)  Be  ye  afraid  .  .  . — Job  threatens  his  friends 
with  that  condign  punishment  of  which  they  regarded 
him  as  a  conspicuous  example. 

XX. 

(1)  Then  answered  Zophar. — Zophar  retorts  with 
yet  greater  vehemence  than  before,  and  assumes  a  more 
ornate  and  elaborate  style,  still  reiterating  the  former 
burden  of  the  speedy  doom  of  the  wicked  man. 

(2)  Therefore. — That  is.  because  of  the  eagerness 
that  is  in  him.  His  spirit  is  stirred  in  him,  and  impels 
him  to  reply. 

(3)  I  have  heard  the  check  of  my  reproach. 
— ^Rather,  I  have  heard,  or,  I  hear  the  reproof  of  my 
shame :  that  is,  a  reproof  that  puts  mo  to  shame,  or  is 
intended  to  do  so. 

The  spirit  of  my  understanding  causeth  me 
to  answer.— Or,  more  literally,  Out  of  my  understand- 
ing my  spirit  answereth  m/i,  or  causeth  me  to  answer. 
He  professes  to  be  moved  by  an  impulse  within,  which 
he  cannot  but  obey. 

(5)  The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short.-- 
He  affirms  that  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  is  not 
only  certain,  but  speedy.  (Comp.  Ps.  ciiL  16  and  chap, 
vii.  8, 10.) 
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The  State  and  Portion 


JOB,   XX. 


of  the  Wicked. 


They  which  have  seen  him  shall  say, 
Where  is  he  ? 
(^)  He   shall  fly  away  as  a  dream,  and 
shall  not  be  found : 
Yea,  he  shall  be   chased  away  as  a 
vision  of  the  night. 
(»)  The  eye  also  which  saw  him  shall  see 
him  no  more ; 
Neither  shall  his  place  any  more  be- 
hold him. 
(10)1  His  children  shall  seek  to  please  the 
poor. 
And   his    hands    shall  restore  their 
goods. 
^^^^His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his 
youth, 
Which  shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the 
dust. 
(^2)  Though  wickedness  be  sweet  in  his 
mouth. 
Though  he  hide  it  under  his  tongue ; 
^^^ Though  he  spare  it,  and  forsake  it  not; 

But  keep  it  still  ^within  his  mouth  : 
(i*)Fe^  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is  turned. 

It  is  the  gall  of  asps  within  him. 
(^)He  hath  swallowed  down  riches. 
And  he  shall  vomit  them  up  again : 
God  shall  cast  them  out  of  his  belly. 
(^^)He  shall  suck  the  poison  of  asps : 
The  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him. 
<^^>He  shall  not  see  the  rivers, 

*The  floods,  the  brooks  of  honey  and 
butter. 


1  Or,  7fe«  -poar 
»hail  oppr  f9  hit 
children. 


3  Hi'b..  in  the  midai 
of  hU  puUUe. 


3   Or,    $tr«iming 
brooks. 


4  Hob.,  nccordinij 
to  the  suiigtnnce 
of  his  exchange. 


5  Hcb.,  crushed. 


a  Ecdei.  S.  U,  14. 


6  Heb.,  know. 


7  Or,  there  shall  be 
none  left  for  hin 
meat. 


8  Or,  troublesome. 


(18)  That  which  he  laboured  for  shall  he^ 
restore, 
And  shall  not  swallow  it  down : 
^According  to  his  substance  shall  th& 

restitution  be. 
And  he  shall  not  rejoice  therein. 
(^> Because  he  hath  ^oppressed  and  hath, 
forsaken  the  poor ; 
Because  he  hath  violently  taken  away 
an  house  which  he  builded  not ; 
(^)*Surely  he  shall  not  *feel  quietness  in 
his  belly, 
He  shall  not  save  of  that  which  he 
desired. 
(21)  7 There  shall  none  of  his  meat  be  left; 
Therefore  shall  no  man  look  for  his 
goods. 
<22)In  the  fulness  of  his  sufBlciency  he 
shall  be  in  straits : 
Every  hand  of  the  **  wicked  shall  come 
upon  him. 
^^When  he  is  about  to  fill  his  beUy, 
Ood  shall  cast  the  fury  of  his  wrath 

upon  him^ 
And  shall  rain  it  upon  him  while  he  id- 
eating. 
(2*)  He  shafi  flee  from  the  iron  weapon, 
And  the  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him 
through. 
<^)It  is  drawn,  and  cometh  out  of  the 
body; 
Yea,  the  glittering  sword  cometh  out- 
of  his  gall : 


(10)  His  children  shall  seek  to  please  the 
poor. — That  is,  shall  seek  their  fkyoor  by  making 
good  what  had  been  taken  from  them,  or  otherwise; 
or  it  may  be  rendered,  the  poor  shall  oppress  his 
children. 

(11)  His  bones  are  ftill  of  the  sin  of  his 
youth. — Rather,  of  his  youth,  or  youthful  vigour,  as 
in  chap,  xxxiii.  25 :  "  He  shall  return  to  the  days  of 
his  youth/'  and  Ps.  Ixxxix.  46:  "The  days  of  his 
youtn  hast  thou  shortened.'*  ''Though  he  is  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life,  yet  it  shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the 
dust.*' 

(12)  Though  wiokedness  be  sweet  in  his 
mouth. — He  draws  a  picture  of  the  wicked  man  after 
tlio  pattern  of  a  gourmand  or  glutton,  which,  if  it  were 
intended  to  apply  to  Job,  was  a  fresh  instance  of  heart- 
less cruelty,  as  well  as  of  an  entire  want  of  discern- 
ment of  character,  and  of  unfitness  for  the  office  of 
judge  he  was  so  ready  to  assume.  It  is  possible  that 
the  reproach  here  aimed  at  Job  was  that  of  inordinate 
love  of  riches,  which  Zophar  extracts  from  the  bare 
fact  of  his  having  been  a  wealthy  man. 

(17)  The  brooks  of  honey  and  butter.  — He 
uses  language  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  he  was 
familiar  with  the  promise  of  Canaan,  except  that,  as  the 
phrase  is  not  precisely  identical,  it  may  perhaps  rather 
show  a  community  of  proverbial  language,  and  that  the 
land  flowing  with  miUc  and  honey  may  have  been  an 


expression  in  use,  and  not  one  original  with  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

(18)  That  which  he  laboured  for  shall  he 
restore  .  .  . — The  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  probably 
right ;  but  it  may  be,  "According  to  the  substance  that 
he  hath  gotten  he  shall  not  rejoice." 

(19)  Because  he  hath  oppressed  and  for- 
saken .  .  . — ^For  these  insinuations  there  was  not- 
a  vestige  of  ground,  but  Job  formally  rebuts  them  in 
chap.  xxxi. 

(^)  Quietness  in  his  belly.— ''Because  he  knew 
no  quietness  within  him,  (Comp.  Isa.  IviL  20,  21.)  he 
shall  not  save  ought  of  that  which  he  desireth." 

(21)  There  shall  none  of  his  meat  be  left. — 
Bather,  There  was  nothing  left  that  he  devoured  not^ 
therefore  his  prosperity  shall  not  endure. 

(22)  The  hand  of  every  one  that  is  in  misery  shall 
come  upon  him :  i.e.,  in  retaliation,  or  possibly,  but  less 
probably,  every  blpw  of  a  miserable  man,  which  can 
render  a  man  miserable,  shall  come  upon  him. 

(24)  He  shall  flee  f^om  the  iron  weapon,  and. 
— ^That  is,  if  he  escaped  one  mischance,  another  should 
overtake  him. 

(25)  Yea,  terrors  overtake  him.— Even  when  he 
has  escaped  a  second  and  a  third  calamity,  terrors  shall 
still  be  upon  him.  This  was  all  perfectly  true  in  a  sense^ 
yea,  even  a  truism,  but  it  was  utterly  false  in  its  appli* 
cation  to  Job  himself. 
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7%«  Portion  of  th«  Wicked. 


JOB,  XXI. 


Sometimes  ^ie  Wicked  Prosper 


Terrors  are  upon  him. 
<^AI1  darkness  shall  he  hid  in  his  secret 
places: 
A    fire    not    blo¥m    shall    consume 

him; 
It  shall  go  ill  with  him  that  is  left  in 
his  tabernacle. 
<27)The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  iniquity; 
And  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against 
him. 
<^^The  increase  of  his  house  shall  de- 
part, 
And  his  goods  shall  flow  away  in  the 
day  of  his  wrath. 
<»)This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man 
from  God, 
And  the  heritage  ^appointed  unto  him 
by  God. 

CHAPTER  XXL— (i)ButJob  answered 
and  said, 
'^^^  Hear  diligently  my  speech. 

And  let  this  be  your  consolations. 
<^  Su£Eer  me  that  I  may  speak ; 
And  after  that  I  have  spoken,  mock 
on. 
<**Afl    for    me,    is    my    complaint    to 
man? 
And  if  it  were  sOy  why  should  not  my 
spirit  be  *  troubled? 
(^  SMark  me,  and  be  astonished. 

And  lay  your  hand  upon  your  mouth. 
<•>  Even  when  I  remember  I  am  afraid. 


ll  Ht'h..o/  bis  de- 
ciet  from  God. 


S  Reh.t$hortmedf 


S  Heb.,  Look  tento 
me. 


a  Pb.  17.  10  ft  73. 
13;  Jer.  19.  1; 
BmX}.HS. 


4  Hcb.,  are  peace 
from  fear. 


S  Or,  til  mbth. 


b  cb.  21 17. 


I 


And  trembling  taketh  hold  on  my 
flesh. 
(7)  'Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live. 

Become    old,    yea,    are     mighty    in 
power? 
^)  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  sight 
with  them. 
And  their  offspring  before  their  eyes. 
(*>  Their  houses  ^are  safe  from  fear. 

Neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them. 
(50)  Their    bull    gendereth,   and    faileth 
not; 
Their  cow  calveth,  and  casteth  not  her 
calf. 
(ii)They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like 
a  flock. 
And  their  children  dance. 
(^>They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp. 

And  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ. 
(18)  They  spend  their  days  ^in  wealth, 
And  in  a  moment  go  down  to  the 
grave. 
(i*)*'nierefore  they  say  unto  God,  Depart 
from  us ; 
For  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways. 
(15)  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should 
serve  him  ? 
And  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we 
pray  unto  him  ? 
(*®>Lo,  their  good  is  not  in  their  hand : 
The  counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from 
me. 


(»)  AU  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret 
places. — Bather,  AU  darkness,  every  kind  of  disaster, 
is  laid  up  for  his  secret  treasures. 

A  fire  not  blown. — By  haman  hands,  &c. 

(27)  The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  iniquity.— 
All  nature  shall  combine  to  bring  about  his  ruin,  which 
is,  in  fact,  decreed  by  Grod.  We  here  take  leave  of  Zophar, 
who  does  not  reply  again;  he  has  exhausted  himself, 
notwithstanding  verse  2. 

XXI. 

(1)  But  Job  answered. — ^Having,  in  chap,  xix.,  de- 
clared his  belief  in  a  retribution  to  come,  Job  now  pro- 
ceeds  to  traverse  more  directly  Zophar's  last  contenuon, 
and  to  show  that  even  in  this  life  there  is  not  the  retri- 
bution which  ho  maintained  there  was. 

(2)  Hear  diligently  my  speech.—"  Listen  to  my 
words,  and  let  that  be  the  consolation  you  give  me.'' 

H)  Is  my  complaint  to  man  ?— "  It  is  not  to  man 
thai  I  complain.  I  do  not  ask  for  your  sympathy,  and, 
therefore,  why  should  ye  resent  an  offence  that  is  not 
given  ?  If,  howeyer,  I  did  ask  it,  might  not  my  spirit 
with  good  reason  be  impatient  P  But,  on  the  contrary, 
my  complaint  is  to  God ;  and,  concerning  the  ways  of 
God,  I  venture  to  ask  why  it  is  that  His  justice  is  so 
tardy;  and  this  is  a  problem  which  when  I  remember  it 
I  am  troubled,  and  norror  taketh  hold  on  my  flesh,  so 
difficult  and  arduous  is  it." 
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(8)  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  sight.— 
Not  only  are  they  mighty  in  Dower  themselves,  but  they 
leave  their  power  to  their  cnildren  after  them  (comp. 
Ps.  xvii.  14).  This  contradicts  what  Eliphaz  had  said 
(chap.  XV.  34),  what  Bildad  had  said  (chap,  xviii.  19), 
and  what  Zophar  had  said  (chap.  xx.  10). 

(9)  Their  nouses  are  safe  firom  fear.— On  the 
contrary,  Zophar  had  just  said  that  "  a  fire  not  blown 
should  consume  him"  (chap.  xx.  26),  and  Bildad  (in  chap, 
xviii.  16)  that  "  destruction  should  dwell  in  his  taber- 
nacle, and  brimstone  be  scattered  on  his  habitation." 

(11.12)  They  send  forth  their  little  ones  .  •  .— 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  fate  of  Job's  own  children,  and 
in  contradiction  to  what  Eliphaz  had  said  (chap.  xv. 
29—33). 

(13)  In  a  moment. — They  go  down  to  death 
without  being  made  to  feel  the  lingering  tortures  that 
Job  had  to  undergo. 

(1*)  Therefore  they  say  unto  God.— Should  be, 
Yet  they  said  unto  Ood,  Depart  from  us,  &c. 

(16)  Lo,  their  good  (i.e.,  their  prosperity)  is  not 
in  their  own  hand.  — And  tnat  constitutes  the 
mystery  of  it,  for  it  is  God  who  gives  it  to  them ;  or 
the  words  may  be  a  hypothetical  answer  to  his  state- 
ment, thus,  "Lo,  thou  repUest,  their  prosperity  is  not," 
&c. ;  and  then  the  words,  "  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  is 
far  from  me,"  arc  Job's  indignant  repudiation  of  all 
knowledge  of  their  reasoning. 


Tlie  Happy  and  Unluippy 


JOB,  XXI. 


are  Alike  in  Death. 


<i7)How  oft  is  the  ^candle  of  the  wicked 
put  out ! 
And  how  oft  cometh  their  destruction 

upon  them ! 
God  distributeth  sorrows  in  his  anger. 
(18)  They  are  as  stubble  before  the  wind, 
And  as  chaff  that  the  storm  ^carrieth 
away. 
<^^God  layeth  up  'his  iniquity  for  his 
children : 
He    rewardeth    him,    and    he    shall 
know  it. 
<^>His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction, 
And  he  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty. 
(21)  For  what  pleasure  hath  he  in  his  house 
after  hiin, 
When  the  number  of  his  months  is  cut 
off  in  the  midst? 
<22) Shall  any  teach  Gk)d  knowledge? 

Seeing  he  judgeth  those  that  are  high. 
(23)  One  dieth  *in  his  full  strength, — ^being 

wholly  at  ease  and  quiet. 
<^>His  *»  breasts  are  full  of  milk. 

And  his  bones  are  moistened  with 
marrow. 
<^>And  another  dieth  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul. 
And  never  eateth  with  pleasure. 


I  Or,  lamp. 


S     Hcb^    »U  lUh 
awtiy. 


S  That  Is.  the  pun- 
ishment of  hi* 
iniquiti/. 


4  Hcb.,  in  hi»  very 
perfection,  or,  in 
tlte  9trtm-ith  of 
hit  jKi'ftction. 


5  Or,  milk  itaU*. 


0  Hi'b.,  the  tent  of 
the.  tubenutcUm  of 
the  wicked  t 


a  Prov.  18. 4. 


7  Hcb.,  thi  day  of 
icratht. 


H  Heb.,  ffravM. 


9  Heb.,  teateh  in 
the  heap. 


10  Heb.,  troiugrat- 
tiont 


(2«)They  shall  lie  down  alike  in  the  dust. 
And  the  worms  shall  cover  them. 

(27)  Behold,  I  know  your  thoughts. 

And  the  devices  which  ye  wrongfully 
imagine  against  me. 

(28)  For  ve  say,  Where  is  the  house  of  the 

prmceP 
And  where  a/re  Hhe  dwelling  places  of 
the  wicked? 

(29)  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by 

the  way? 
And  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens, 
W^ThsA  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the 
day  of  destruction  ? 
They  shall  be  brought  forth  to  ''the 
day  of  wrath. 
(31)  Who  shall  declare  his  way  to  his 
face? 
And  who  shall  repay  him  what  he  hath 
done? 
(32)Yet  shall  he  be  brought  to  the  ^grave, 

And  shall  ^remain  in  the  tomb. 
(33)  The  clods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet 
unto  him. 
And  every  man  shall  draw  after  him. 
As  there  are  innumerable  before  him. 
^^)How  then  comfort  ye  me  in  vain. 
Seeing  in  your  answers  there  remain- 
eth  lofalsehood  ? 


(17)  How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked 

put  out  P — This  and  the  following  verse  are  either  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  Job,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
admit  that  it  is  as  yon  say  with  the  wicked ;  "  or  else 
they  should  be  read  interrogatively,  "  How  often  is  it 
that  we  do  see  this  P  " 

09)  God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  (t.  e.,  the  pnn- 
ishment  of  it)  for  his  children,  may  be  the  hypo- 
thetical  reply  of  the  antagonists  in  the  mouth  of  Job, 
and  the  second  clause  his  own  retort :  "  Let  him  repay 
it  to  himself  that  he  may  know  it." 

(20)  His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction.— This 
may  be  understood  as  the  continuation  of  Job's  sug- 
gested amendment  of  the  Divine  government.  "His 
own  eyes  should  see  his  destruction,  and  he  should 
drink  of  the  wrath,  t&c.  For  what  concern  or  interest 
hath  he  in  his  house  after  him  when  the  number  of 
his  months  is  cut  off,  &c.  '* 

m  Shall  any  teaoh  God  knowledge  P  may  be 
regarded  as  the  hypothetical  roplv  of  the  antagonist. 
If  the  reader  prefers  to  understand  these  latter  verses 
in  any  other  way,  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  so,  but  in  our 
judgment  it  seems  better  to  understand  them  thus. 
The  supposed  alternative  hypothetical  argument  seems 
to  throw  much  light  upon  them. 

(23)  One  dieth. — Job  enlarges  on  the  inequality  of 
human  fate,  showing  that  death  is  the  only  equaliser. 

(24)  His  I3rea8t8. — This  is  an  uncertain  word,  occur- 
ring only  here.  Some  understand  it  literally  of  milk- 
paiU,  others  of  the  lacteals  of  the  human  body,  which 
certainly  suits  the  parallelism  better. 

(26)  They  shall  lie  down  alike  in  the  dust.— 
Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  inequality  of  their  life  a 
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stumbling-block,  but  so    also  is  the  equality   which 
obliterates  all  distinction  between  them  in  deatn. 

(28)  Of  the  prince — i.e.,  of  the  generates,  virtuous, 
princely  man? — ^the  antitheds  to  the  wicked  man. 
"  Behold  I  know  your  thoughts,  for  ye  say.  How  can 
we  tell  who  is  virtuous  and  who  is  wicked  P  and  con- 
sequently we  know  not  to  which  catalogue  you  belong." 
They  had  all  along  been  insinuating  that,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  righteous,  he  was  real^  wicked. 

(29)  Their  tokens— t.e.,  the  marks  and  evidences 
of  their  experience,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
had  arrived. 

(30-33)  That  the  wicked.  .  .  .—These  verses 
contain  the  result  of  their  experience. 

(32)  And  shall  remain  in  the  tomb.— The  word 
rendered  tomb  is  rendered  shock  of  com  in  chap.  v.  26, 
and  is  not  found  in  the  sense  of  tomb  elsewhere.  It 
is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  this  is  its  meaning  here. 
The  verse  may  mean :  "  He  shall  be  borne  to  the  g^ve, 
and  men  shall  watch  over  his  sheaves,"  i.e.,  hia 
possessions  ;  or  "  He  shall  be  borne  to  the  grave 
with  as  much  deference  as  when  he  used  to  watch  over 
his  sheaves  *'  (to  protect  them  from  robbery). 

(33)  The  oloojB  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet 
unto  him. — Death  is  robbed  of  its  repulsiveness  and 
horror,  seeing  that  all  wiU  be  glad  to  join  in  his 
funeral  procession,  and  after  him  all  men  will  draw  (in 
endless  procession),  and  before  him  they  will  be  without 
number. 

(34)  There  remaineth  falsehood.— Or,  all  that  is 
left  of  them  is  transgression,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
only  worthless,  but  yet  more,  it  is  even  harmful  and 
wrong. 


The  Answer  of  Eliphaz, 


JOB,  XXII. 


HU  Accvsaiion  of  Job, 


CHAPTER  XXn.— W.Then  EUphaz 
tiie  Temanite  answered  and  said, 
<^)  Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto  God, 
^Ab  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable 
nnto  himself? 
^  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty, 
that  thon  art  righteons? 
Or  is  it  gain  to  hvm,  that  thou  makest 
thy  ways  perfect  ? 
<*)  Will  he  reprove  thee  for  fear  of  theeP 
Will  he  enter  with  thee  into  jndg-* 
ment? 
^h  not  thy  wickedness  great? — ^and 

thine  iniquities  infinite  ? 
^^  For  thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from 
thy  brother  for  nought. 
And  'stripped  the  naked    of    their 
clothing. 
^Thou   hfl^   not  given  water  to  the 
weary  to  drink, 
And  thou  hast  withholden  bread  from 
the  hungry. 
^  But  as  for  'the  mighty  man,  he  had 
the  e^ih; 
And  the  ^honourable  man  dwelt  in  it. 
^)  Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty. 
And  the  arms  of  the  fatherless  have 
heen  broken. 
<^J  Therefore  snares  are    roimd    about 
thee. 


1  Or,  if  Jk«  map  be 

Sn^fllabl€t    ootb 
is  good  tuccet* 
depend  thereon  t 


i  Ucb.^»trifipedtke 
clothes  of  the 
nuked. 


H  Hcb^  the  man  of 
arm. 


4  Heb^  eminent, 
or,  accepted  for 
countenance. 


5  Heb,  the  head  of 
the  mure. 


t  Or,  whaL 


7  Hcb.,  a/lood  woe 
poHret' 
fomn't 


jntredtuton  their 


a  ch.  n.  14 


SOr.totfeemf 


beb.n.16. 


c  Pb.  lor.  4f . 


Amd  sudden  fear  troubleth  thee ; 
(^^)0r,  darkness,   that   thou   canst   not 
see; 
Ajid  abundance  of  waters  cover  thee. 
(^>  J«  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven  ? 
And  behold  ^the  height  of  the  stars, 
how  high  they  are  ! 
(W)And  thou  sayest,   •How  doth    God 
know? 
Can  he  judge' through  the  dark  cloud? 
(w)  Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him, 
that  he  seeth  not ; 
And  he  walketh    in    the  circuit  of 
heaven, 
WHast   thou  marked   the  old  way — 

which  wicked  men  have  trodden  ? 
(i«)  Which  were  cut  down  out  of  time, 
''Whose  foundation  was  overflown  with 
a  flood : 
(17) « Which  said  unto  Grod,  Depart  from 
us : 
And  what  can  the  Almighty  do  Hot 
them? 
(^^Tet  he  filled  their  houses  with  good 
things : 
But  ^the  counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far 
from  me, 
(^)'The  righteous  see  ity  and  are  glad : 
And  the    innocent    laugh    them    to 
scorn. 


XXIL 

<i)  Then  answered  Eliphas*— EUphaz  proceedB 
to  reply  in  a  far  more  exaggerated  and  offensive  tone 
than  ne  has  yet  adopted,  accosing  Job  of  definite  and 
specific  crimes.  He  beg^s  by  asserting  that  the 
judgment  of  God  cannot  be  otner  than  disinterested, 
that  if,  therefore.  He  rewards  or  punishes,  there  cannot 
be  anything  personal  in  it. 

^  As  he  that  is  wise.-— It  is  probably  an  inde- 
pendent  statement:  "  Surely  he  that  is  wise  is  profitable, 
Ac" 

(^)  Will  he  reprove  thee.— That  is,  Because  He 
siandHh  in  awe  of  thee,  WHl  He  justify  his  dealings 
vUh  thee  f 

^  Is  not  tfay  wickedness  great  ?— This  was 
mere  conjecture  and  surmise,  arising  simply  from  a 
false  assumption :  namely,  that  a  jiut  God  can  only 
punish  the  wicked,  and  that  therefore  those  must  hie 
wicked  whom  He  punishes. 

(^  Thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  f^om  thy 
hrother.— These  specific  charges,  false  as  they  were, 
show  the  depth  to  which  Eliphaz  had  sunk. 

<9)  But  as  for  the  mighty  man.— By  the  "  mighty 
^nd  the  honourable"  man  is  probably  meant  Job. 
Some  understand  the  words  from  verses  5 — 10  in- 
f  losire,  as  the  words  spoken  by  God  on  entering  into 
judgment  with  Job  (verse  4) ;  but  this  hardly  seems 
probable. 

^*  II)  Snares  .  .  .  about  thee.— That  is,  Fear 
tr&uhleih  ihee,  or  darkness,  Jte.  "  If  darkness  and  abun. 
^»JiC6  of  waters  cover  thee  so  that  thou  canst  not  see. 


is  not  God  in  the  high  heavens,  though  thou  canst  not 
see  Him.  God  is  too  ^freat  to  take  note  of  the  afEairs 
of  men,  their  sin  or  their  good  deeds.  He  is  so  far  oS 
that  He  cannot  see  what  goes  on  in  the  earth,  for  His 
dwelling-place  is  in  heaven."*  Eliphaz  attributes  to  Job 
the  kind  of  sentiments  that  he  had  himself  attributed 
to  the  wicked  man  in  the  last  chapter,  verse  14,  &c 

lis)  Hast  thou  marked  the  old  way.  .  .  ?— 
Bather,  Dost  thou  keep  the  old  way  which  the  wicked 
men  trod?  Dost  thou  hold  their  tenets  ? 

a«)  Which  were  out  down  out  of  time.— Or, 
which  were  snaiched  away  before  their  time.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to 
the  history  of  the  Flood  ;  if  so,  the  reference  is  of 
course  very  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  age  of 
that  record,  since  the  Book  of  Job  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
very  old  itself. 

Whose  fbundation  was  overflown  with  a 
flood. — Or,  upon  whose  foundation  a  stream  was 
poured  out ;  or,  whose  foundation  became  as  a  flowing 
stream;  or,  whose  foundation  is  like  a  flowing  stream : 
that  is,  their  principles  are  infectious,  and  bear  all  before 
them. 

(17)  Which  said  unto  Ood,  Depart  f^om  us.— 
Here  again  he  attributes  to  Job  the  very  thoughts  he 
had  ascribed  to  the  wicked  (chap.  xx.  14, 15). 

(18)  Yet  he  fllled  their  houses.— The  bitterness  of 
his  irony  now  reaches  its  climax  in  that  he  adopts  the 
very  formula  of  repudiation  Job  had  himself  used 
(chap.  xiv.  16). 

(19)  The  righteous  see  it.— That  is,  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
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Eliphaz  exhorts  Job  to  HeperU 


JOB,  XXIII. 


ivith  Promises  of  Mercy. 


(ao)  Whereas  ^our  substance  is  not  cut 
down, 
But  ^  the  remnant  of  them  the  fire 
consumeth. 
(21) Acquaint  now  thyself  *with  him,  and 
be  at  peace : 
Thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee. 
(22)  Receive,  I  pray  thee,  the  law  from 
his  mouth, 
And  lay  up  his  words  in  thine  heart. 
(2S)«if  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou 
.  shalt  be  built  up, 

Thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far  from 
thy  tabernacles. 
(2*)  Then  shalt    thou  lay    up  gold  ♦as 
dust. 
And  the  gold  of  Ophir  as  the  stones  of 
the  brooks. 
(25)  Tea,  the  Almighty  shall  be  thy  «de- 
fence. 
And  thou  shalt  have  •plenty  of  silver. 


1  Or,uUUe. 


3  Or,   their  excel- 
Itncp. 


S   That    U.   VfUh 
God. 


a  ch.  8. 5. 


4  Or,  on  the  duet. 


6  Or,  gold. 


6   Heb.,  tUver  of 
ttrengtk. 


7  Heb..  him  that 
hath  ioio  eyee. 


8  Or,  the  innoetmt 
Bhnll  deUver  the 
island. 


(28)  For  then  shalt  thou  have  thy  delight 
in  the  Almighty, 
And  shalt  lift  up  thy  face  unto  God. 

(27)  Thou  shalt  make  thy  prayer  unto  him, 
And  he  shall  hear  thee,  and  thou  shalt 

pay  thy  vows. 

(28)  Thou  shalt  also  decree  a  thing,  and 

it  shall  be  established  unto  thee : 
And  the  light  shall  shine  upon  thy 
ways. 

(29)  When  men  are  cast  down,  then  thou 

shalt  say,  There  is  lifting  up ; 
And    he    shall    save    ^l^e    humble 

person. 
(90)  8  jj^Q  shall  deliver  the  island  of  the 

innocent : 
And  it  is  delivered  by  the  puieness 

of  thine  hands. 

CHAPTER    XXm.  —  (1)  Then    Job 
answered  and  said. 


(20)  Whereafl  our  substance  .  .  .—These  are 
probably  the  words  of  the  righteous  and  the  innocent : 
"Sorely  they  that  did  rise  up  against  us  are  cut  off, 
and  the  remnant  of  them  the  fire  hath  consumed/' 
The  rendering  in  the  Authorised  Version  is  probably 
less  correct,  though  in  that  also  these  words  seem 
to  be  those  of  the  mnocent  in  verse  19. 

(21)  Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him.— As  he 
himself  had  done  in  chap,  v.,  and  as  Zophar  had  done  in 
chap,  zi.,  Eliphaz  proceeds  to  give  Job  some  good  advice. 
"  Trtiereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee,"  or  "  Thereby 
shall  thine  increase  be  good;"  or  perhaps  he  means  that 
peace  and  rest  from  the  obstinate  questionings  he  was 
disturbed  with  would  come  to  lum  thereby. 

(22)  The  law  from  his  mouth.— It  would  be 
Idghly  interesting  to  know  whether  by  this  law 
(Torah),  the  Law,  the  Torah,  was  in  any  way  alluded 
to.  One  is  naturally  disposed  to  think  that  since  Job 
seems  to  be  the  one  Gentile  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  one  book  in  which  the  literature  of  Israel 
touches   the  world  at   large,   it  must,   therefore,  be 

5 nor  to  the  Law,  or  else  have  been  written  in  indepen- 
ence  and  ignorance  of  it.  The  former  seems  by  far 
the  more  reasonable  supposition,  and  certainly  the  life 
depicted  appears  to  be  that  of  the  patriarchal  times 
before  the  giving  of  the  Law.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  could  lie  meant  by  "  His 
wordis  "  prior  to  the  Mosaic  Revelation,  unless,  mdeed, 
the  expression  is  a  witness  to  the  consciousness  of  that 
inner  revelation  of  the  voice  of  Qod  in  the  conscience 
which  the  holy  in  all  ages  have  never  wanted. 

(23)  Thou  Shalt  put  away  iniquity.- All  this 
implies  the  imputation  of  apostasy  and  iniquity  to  Job. 

(24)  The  gold  of  Ophir.— And,  moreover,  that  the 
wealth  for  which  he  was  so  famous  among  the  children 
of  the  East  was  the  accumulation  of  iniquity  and 
wrong-doing.  The  sense  probably  is,  "Put  thy 
treasure  on  a  level  with  the  dust,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir 
among  the  stones  of  the  brooks":  that  is,  redcon 
it  of  no  more  value  than  such  stones ;  do  not  set  thine 
heart  upon  it.  The  situation  of  Ophir  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Joeephus  placed  it  in  India  (Antt, 
^^'  ^9  §  ^)>  M  do  some  modems;  others  suppose  it  to 


th( 


have  been  an  Indian  colony  in  Southern  Arabia,  and 
others  have  placed  it  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

(25)  The  Almighty  shall  be  thy  defence.— 
Bather,  And  the  Almighty  shall  he  thy  treasure^ 
and  precious  silver  unto  thee.  The  word  thus 
uali^ring  silver  occurs  only  three  other  times  ia 
'  e  Bible :  Ps.  xcv.  4,  ''  The  sbrvngth  of  the  hills" ; 
Num.  zzu.  23  and  24,  "  the  atrefogih  of  a  unicorn."  Ita 
original  idea  is  probably  brightness  or  splendour. 

(%)  Then  shalt  thou  have  thy  delight  in  the 
Almighty. — Zophar  had  told  him  the  same  thing,  that 
he  should  lift  up  nis  face  without  spot  (chap.  xL  15). 

(28)  Thou  shalt  also  decree  a  thing.— As,  for 
instance,  in  the  memorable  case  of  Abraham's  inter, 
cession  for  Sodom,  to  which  there  is  not  improbably  an 
allusion  here. 

(80)  There  is  lifting  up.— This  may  be  its  mean- 
ing, but  some  understand  it  in  a  bad  sense  :  "  When 
men  are  cast  down,  then  thou  shalt  say.  It  was  pride 
that  caused  their  fall." 

(90)  He  shall  deliver  the  island  of  the  innocent 
is  undoubt-edly  an  error  for  He  shall  deliver  him  ihat  is 
not  innocent :  that  is,  either  G-od  shall  deliver,  or  the 
humble  person,  if  that  is  the  subject  of  the  former  clause ; 
the  humble-minded  man  would  have  saved  them.-  ''  He 
would  have  delivered  him  that  is  not  innocent;  yea,  even 
so  shall  he  be  delivered  by  the  cleanness  of  thy  hands,'' 
as  the  ten  righteous  womd  have  saved  Sodom.  It  ia 
remarkable  that  this,  which  is  the  last  word  of  Eliphaz, 
has  in  it  the  significance  of  a  prophecy,  for  it  is  exactly 
thus  that  the  history  of  Job  closes;  and  Eliphaz  himself 
exemplified  his  own  promise  in  being  indebted  to  Job 
for  the  act  of  intercession  by  which  ne  was  pardonee, 
together  with  his  friends ;  chap.  xliL  8,  9. 

xxm. 

(1)  Then  Job  answered.— Job  replies  to  the 
insinuations  of  Eliphaz  with  the  earnest  longing  after 
God  and  the  assertion  of  his  own  innocence ;  while  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  he  laments  that  his  own  case 
is  but  one  of  many,  and  that  multitudes  suffer  from  the 
oppression  of  man  unavenged,  as  he  suffers  from  the 
stroke  of  Qod. 
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J()b^8  Longing  to  Appear  h^ore  God, 


JOB,  xxrn. 


He  declares  his  Innocence, 


(2)  Even  to  day  is  my  complaint  bitter : 
^My    stroke    is    heavier    than    my 


P)  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
him! 
That  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat ! 
(^)  I  would  order  my  cause  before  him, 

And  fill  my  moul^  with  arguments. 
^  I  would  know  the  words  whdr.h  he 
would  answer  me, 
And  understand  what  he  would  say 
unto  me. 
(^Will  he  plead  against  me  with  his 
great  power? 
No ;  but  he  would  put  strength  in  me. 
^  There  the   righteous  might  dispute 
with  him; 
So  should  I  be  delivered    for   ever 
from  my  judge. 
<^)  Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not 
there; 
And  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive 
him: 
^''On  the  left  hand,  where    he    doth 
work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  : 
He  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand, 
that  I  cannot  see  him : 


I  Hebn  My  lumtU 


S   Heb^  the    way 

that  it  wUh 


S  Hcb^  7  have  hid, 
or,  Utid  up. 


AOT,mwappoint»d 
fortian. 


a  Fa  ll&aL 


(10)  But  he  knoweth  ^the  way  that  I 

take: 
When  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come 
forth  as  gold. 

(11)  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps. 

His  way  have  I  kept,  and  not  declined. 

(1^)  Neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the 

commandment  of  his  lips ; 

•I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  his 

mouth  more   than  ^my  necessary 

food» 

(15)  But  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can 

turn  him? 
And  what  'his  soul  desireth,  even  that 
he  doeth. 
(U)  "Pot  he  performeth  the  thing  that  is 
appointed  for  me : 
And  many  such  things  are  with  him. 
0^)  Therefore    am    I    troubled    at   his 
presence : 
When  I  consider,  I  am  afraid  of  him. 

(16)  yQr  (Jq^  maketh  rtiy  heart  soft, — and 

the  Almighty  troubleth  me : 
(15^)  Because  I  was  not  cut  off  before  the 
darkness. 
Neither  hath  he  covered  the  darkness 
from  my  face. 


^  Bven  to  day. — Or,  8tUl  is  my  eomplawt  hitter 
or  aeeounied  rebellion ;  yet  is  my  stroke  heamer  than 
my  groannig :  my  eomptaisU  is  no  just  meoMwre  of  my 
tuferitsg, 

(3)  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  And  him.— 
The  piteous  oompUint  of  a  man  who  feels  thai  Gk)d  is 
with  mm  for  chastisement,  bat  not  for  healing. 

1^)  Plead  against  me.—Bather,  Would,  he  plead 
vUh  me,  or  contend  with  me  in  the  greaJtness  of  his 

rverf  Nay;  but  he  would  have  regard  unto  me; 
vould  consider  my  case.  Eliphaz  liad  bidden  Job 
to  aeqnaint  himself  with  Grod,  and  retnm  nnto  Him 
(chap.  xxii.  23);  Job  says  there  is  nothing  he  longs 
for  more  than  to  come  into  His  presence. 

<7>  There  the  righteous  might  dispute.— He  has 
letrnt  this  marrellons  truth,  which  the  Gh)8pel  has  so 
effectnalhr  brought  to  light,  that  it  is  God  the  Sayionr 
vho  Is  Hnmself  the  vefage  from  Grod  the  Jndge  (John 
xii-  47);  and  then,  in  the  solemn  conviction  of  His 
presence,  he  makes  nse  of  the  most  sublime  language 
apressire  of  it,  being  assured,  though  He  may  hide 
Hunself  with  the  exnress  purpose  of  not  interfering  in 
his  cause,  yet  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  Him  (Bom.  viii.  28),  and  that  when  his 
time  of  trial  is  over,  he  himself  will  come  forth  like 
^old.  Job's  case  teaches  us  that  if  an  innocent  man  is 
^IscIt  accused,  God's  honour  is  yindicated  and  main- 
tuned  by  his  holding  fast  his  conviction  of  innocence 
nther  than  by  his  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  adversity 
and  owning  to  sins  he  has  not  committed,  or  relaxing 
his  hold  on  innocence  by  yielding  to  irritability. 

^  I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  his  mouth 
more  than  my  neoessary  food.— Gomp.  John  iv. 
32—^.  Or,  I  have  treasured  up  the  words,  Ac, 
aecording  to  the  statute  prescribed  to  me,  or  from  my 


own  law :  i.e.,  "  I  made  it  a  principle  with  myself  to 
treasure  up  the  words  of  His  mouth.  The  LXX.  and 
the  Yulg.  iiave  a  differing  reading,  and  render  in  my 
bosom, 

(13)  He  is  one,  or  in  one.— Job  either  declares  His 
unique  sovereignty  or  His  unchangeable  purpose.  The 
context  seems  to  support  the  latter,  in  which  case  the 
sense  given  by  the  Authorised  Version  is  correct. 

(U)  He  performeth  the  thing  that  is  appointed 
for  me. — **  He  will  accomplish  my  appointed  lot ;  He 
will  complete  that  which  He  nas  decreed  for  me ;  and  like 
these  thmgs  there  are  many  (more)  with  Him"  (chap.  x. 
13).  Job  is  disposed  to  take  the  full  measure  of  the 
worst,  like  a  pessimist,  that  being  steeled  against  it,  he 
may  be  prepared ;  and  so  steeled,  he  still  trusts  God. 
(Comp.  cnap.  xiii.  15,  Authorised  Version.) 

(15)  Thwefore  am  I  troubled  at  his  presence.— 
ue,,  invisible  though  it  be,  and  undiscoverable  as  He  is 
on  everv  hand  (verses  8,  9),  Job  is  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two  (Phil.  i.  23).  Hie  victim  of  an  ever  present 
paradox  and  dilemma ;  afraid  of  God,  yet  longing  to* 
see  Him ;  conscious  of  His  presence,  yet  unable  to  find 
Him ;  assured  of  His  absolute  justice,  and  yet  convinced 
of  his  own  suffering  innocence.  His  history,  in  fact^ 
to  the  Old  World  was  what  the  Gospel  is  to  the  New : 
the  exhibition  of  a  perfectly  righteous  man,  yet  made 
perfect  through  suffering.  It  was  therefore  an  effort 
at  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  inequality  of  life  with  the  justice  of  God. 

(16)  For  Ood  maketh  my  heart  soft.— That 
is,  "  He  has  made  it  full  of  apprehension  and  fear,  and 
the  Almighty  hath  troubled  me  in  these  two  reppects : 
that  He  md  not  cut  me  off  before  the  darkness,  so  that 
I  had  never  been  bom,  or  that  He  did  not  hide  darkness 
from  mine  eyes  after  giving  me  life."    (Gomp.  chap.  iii» 
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Wickedness  often 


JOB,  XXIV. 


goes  [Tnpunislied, 


CHAPTEE  XXIV.— (1)  Why,  seeing 
times    are    not    hidden  &om    the 
Almighty, 
Do  they  that  know  him  not  see  his 
days? 
(2)  Some  remove  the  'landmarkB ; 

They  violently  take  away  flocks,  and 
^feed  thereof. 
<3)  They    drive    away    the    ass    of   the 
fatherless, 
They  take  the  widow's  ox  for  a  pledge. 
(*)  They  turn  the  needy  out  of  the  way : 
The  poor  of  the  earth  hide  themselves 
together. 
^^>  Behold,  as  wild  asses  in  the  desert. 
Go  they  forth  to  their  work;  rising 

betimes  for  a  prey : 
The  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them 
and  for  their  children. 
<®)  They  reap  every  one  his  *com  in  the 
field: 
And  ^they  gather  the  vintage  of  the 
wicked. 
'<^)  They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  with- 
out clothing, 
That  they  have  no  covering  in  the 
cold. 


a  Deu.  19.  14  *  27 
17. 


1  Or./eedthem. 


S    Heb^   mingled 
cam,  or,  dredge. 


8  Heb.,  the  wicked 
gtUhcr  the  vint- 
age. 


<®)  They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the 
mountains, 
And  embrace  the  rock  for  want  of  a 
shelter. 
<^)  They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the 
breast, 
And  take  a  pledge  of  the  poor. 
(10)  Xhey  cause  him  to  go  naked  without 
clothing, 
And  they  take  away  the  sheaf  from 
the  hungry : 
(U)  Which  make  oil  within  their  walls. 
And  tread  their  winepresses,  and  suffer 
thirst. 
(12)  Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city, 
And  tibe  soul  of  the  wounded  crieth 

out: 
Yet  Grod  layeth  not  folly  to  them. 
<^)  They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against 
the  light ; 
They  know  not  the  ways  thereof. 
Nor  abide  in  the  paths  thereof. 
(U)  The  murderer  rising  with  the  light — 
killeth  the  poor  and  needy, 
And  in  the  night  is  as  a  thief. 
(15)  The  eye  also  of  the  adulterer  waiteth 
for  the  twilight, 


11,  20,  (&c.)  We  may  understand  this  of  the  physical 
suffering  to  which  he  was  subjected,  or  of  the  mental 
distress  and  perplexity  under  which  he  laboured. 

XXIV. 

(1)  Why,  seeing  times  are  not  hidden.— Job, 

in  this  chapter,  ^ves  utterance  to  this  perplexity,  as  it 
arises,  not  from  his  own  case  only,  but  nt)m  a  survey  of 
God's  dealings  with  the  world  generally.  "Why  is  it,'* 
he  asks,  "  since  times  and  events  are  not  hidden  from  the 
Almighty,  that  they  who  know  Him — that  is,  beUeve  in 
and  love  Him — do  not  see  His  days  ?  " — ^that  is,  His  days 
of  retribution  and  judgment.  Even  those  who  love  and 
«erve  God  are  as  perplexed  about  Hia  principles  of 
government  as  those  who  know  Him  not.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  position  of  the  second  negative  in 
the  Authorised  Version  of  this  verse  renders  it  highly 
fimbiguous  to  the  majority  of  readers.  This  am- 
biguity would  entirely  disappear  if  we  read  see  not 
instead  of  "  not  see." 

(2)  Some  remove  the  landmarks.— Now  follows 
a  description  of  the  wrong-doings  of  various  classes  of 
men.  The  removal  of  lan£narks  was  expressly  provided 
against  bv  the  Mosaic  Law  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17). 

And  leed  thereof. — Rather,  probablv,  feed  them : 
«.e.,  pasture  them,  the  more  easy  to  do  wnen  the  land- 
marks  are  so  removed. 

(3)  They  drive  away  the  ass.— The  ass  and  the 
ox,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  presumably  having  no 
more  than  one.  He  first  describes  the  oppression  of 
tlie  country,  and  then  that  of  the  cit7  (verse  12). 
We  seem  here  to  catch  a  glimpse  oi  the  suffer- 
ings of  some  oppressed  and  subject  aboriginal  race, 
«uch  as  the  Canaanites  may  have  been  to  the  Jews, 
though  there  is  probably  no  aUusion  to  them.    But,  at 


all  events,  the  writer  and  the  speaker  seem  to  have  been 
familiar  with  some  such  abject  and  servile  race,  who 
haunted  the  desert  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
more  powerful  tribes.  Man's  inhumanii^  to  man  is, 
unhappily,  a  crime  of  very  long  standing. 

(«)  They  reap  every  one  his  oom.— Or,  ppo- 
bably,  the  com,  that  is,  of  the  wicked  tyrant.  Wnile 
they  reap  his  com  and  cut  his  provender,  they  have  to 
go  without  themselves. 

(10)  They  cause  him  to  go  naked  without 
clothing. — Bather,  they  go  about,  or,  so  that  they  go 
about,  naked  toithovi  eloining  (the  tautology  is  expres- 
sive  in  Hebrew,  though  meaningless  in  iUnglish),  and 
an  hungered  they  carry  the  sheaves. 

W  Men  groan  troxa  out  of  the  city.— Here  a 
survey  of  the  oppressions  wrought  within  the  city  walla 
is  taken. 

Yet  Gk>d  layeth  not  folly  to  them,— That  is, 
to  those  who  are  the  cause  of  their  wrongs,  their 
oppressors. 

(13)  They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against  the 
light. — A  very  remarkable  expression,  which  seems  to 
anticipate  the  teaching  of  St.  John  (chap.  i.  9,  Sucy. 

(i«)  With  the  light.— The  mention  of  light  as  a 
moral  essence  suggests  its  physical  analogue,  so  that 
by  the  contrast  of  the  one  with  the  violence  done  to  the 
other,  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  wrong.doing  is 
heightened.  It  seems  impossible  to  interpret  the  Hght 
in  the  former  case  (verse  13)  otherwise  than  moraUr, 
and  if  so,  the  mention  of  the  *'  ways  thereof  "  and  the 
"paths  iiiereof "  is  very  remarkable.  l?he  order  in. 
wnich  these  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  and  theft  are 
mentioned  according,  as  it  does,  with  that  in  the 
Decalogue,  is,  at  all  events,  suggestive  of  acquaintance 
with  it. 
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There  is  a  Secret  Jttdgment 


JOB,  XXV. 


/or  the  WichecL 


Saying,  No   eye  shall  see  me:  and 
^disgoiseth  his  face. 
^  In  the  dark  they  dig  through  houses. 
Which  thej  had  marked  for  them- 
selves in  the  daytime : 
They  know  not  the  light. 
W  For  the  morning  is  to  them  even  as 
the  shadow  of  death : 
If  one  know   theniy   they  are  in  the 
terrors  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
^>  He  is   swift   as  the  waters ; — ^their 
portion  is  cursed  in  the  earth : 
He  beholdeth  not  the  way  of    the 
vineyards. 
^^  Drought    and   heat    ^consume    the 
snow  waters: 
80  doth  the  grave  those  which  have 
sinned. 
^'  The  womb  shall  forget  him ; 
The  worm  shall  feed  sweetly  on  him ; 
He  shall  be  no  more  remembered ; 
And  wickedness  shall  be  broken  as  a 
tree. 


I  Ueh^Mtteth  his 
/ace  in  tecret. 


S    Hebn  violentty 


S  Or,  hB  tnuteih 
mat  Ilia  own  life. 


4  Heb^  ar$  not. 


5  Hcb.,  etoted  up. 


(2^)  He  evil  entreateth  the  barren  that 
beareth  not  t 
And  doeth  not  good  to  the  widow. 
(2*2)  He  draweth  also  the  mighty  with  his 
power: 
He  riseth  up,  ^and  no  man  is  sure  of 
life. 
(^)  Though  it  be    given  him   to    he  in. 
safety,  whereon  he  resteth ; 
Yet  his  eyes  are  upon  their  ways. 

(24)  They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while, 
But  *are  gone  and  brought  low ; 
They  are  ^  taken  out  of  the  way  as  all 

other. 
And  cut  off  as  the  tops  of  the  ears  of 
com. 

(25)  And  if  it  he  not  so  now,  who  will 

make  me  a  liar. 
And  make  my  speech  nothing  worth  ? 

CHAPTER  XXV.— (1)  Then  answered 
Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  said, 
(2)  Dominion  and  fear  are  with  him. 


(1^  Which  they  had  marked  for  themselves 
in  the  daytime. — Or,  as  some  nnderstand,  they 
ual  (i.0.,  shut)  themselves  wp  in  the  daytime.  It  is 
odd  tluit  it  is  still  the  custom  in  Eastern  cities  for  snch 
persons  to  endeavonr  to  obtain  access  to  the  harem  in 
female  attire. 

They  know  not  the  light.  — Compared  with 
Terae  13,  shows  stronglj  the  different  usage  of  the 
expression  in  the  two  cases. 

(IS)  He  is  swift.— That  i8--each  of  these  rebels 
against  the  light  is  swift  to  make  his  escape  over  the 
face  of  ike  waters.  So  we  ought  to  read  it,  and  not, 
with  Authorised  Version,  as  a  comparison. 

Their  portion  is  cursed  in  the  earth.— That 
18,  fiken  so  regard  it ;  it  has  an  evil  name,  and  is  of  bad 
rerate. 

He  beholdeth  not.— Bather,  he — that  is,  each  of 
tbem— itcni«^  not  the  way  ofi  the  vineyards,  which  is 
frequented  and  cultivated,  but  chooeeth  rather  lone, 
desolate,  solitaij,  and  rugged  paths. 

(1^  So  doth  the  grave  those  which  have 
ilonecL— Job  had  already  spoken  of  the  sudden  death 
of  the  wicked  as  a  blessing  (chaps,  iz.  23,  zxi.  13),  as 
compared  with  the  lingering  torture  he  himself  was 
ealled  upon  to  undergo. 

(^  The  womb  shctll  forget  him. — Some  under- 
stand this  verse  as  expressing  what  ov^ht  rather  to  be 
the  doom  of  the  wicked.  "  ms  own  mother  should  for- 
get him;  the  worm  dbould  feed  sweetly  on  him;  he 
should  he  no  more  remembered ;  and  then  unrighteous- 
ness would  be  broken  as  a  tree." 

^  He  draweth  also  the  mighty.— He  now 
appears  to  revert  to  his  former  line,  and  describes 
another  case— that,  namely,  of  a  great  tyrant  who  draws 
others  by  his  influence  and  example  to  Uie  same  courses. 

He  riseth  up,  and  no  man  is  sore  of  his 
life.— Being  so  completely  under  his  sway. 

(2S)  Though  it  be  given.—"  Yea,  he,  that  is  each 
of  them,  giveth  him  tribute,  <Sm:.,  that  he  may  be  secure 
ud  stable." 


Yet  his  eyes — that  is,  the  great  tyrant's  eyes — are 
upon  their  ways.— They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while^ 
but  are  soon  gone,  and  are  taken  out  of  the  way  like  all 
others.  Some  understand  the  subject  of  the  first  verb, 
"  he  giveth  him  to  be  in  security,"  to  be  God,  and  that  also 
makes  very  good  sense,  for  while  Grod  so  allows  him  to 
be  secure,  His  eyes  are  on  their  ways,  the  ways  of  all  of 
them.  In  this  case,  however,  verse  24  does  not  corre- 
spond so  well  with  what  Job  has  already  said  of  the^ 
impunity  with  which  the  wicked  are  wicked,  unless^ 
inaeed  the  suddenness  of  their  fate  is  the  main  point 
of  his  remarks,  as  in  verse  19. 

<25)  And  if  it  be  not  so  now.— Job  also  has. 
his  facts,  as  read^  and  as  incontrovertible  as  those  of  his. 
friends,  and  yet  irreconcilable  with  theirs. 

XXV. 

0)  Then  answered  Bildad.— Bildad  attempts  no* 
formal  reply  to  Job's  statements,  he  merely  falls  back 
upon  the  position  twice  assumed  by  Eliphaz  before 
(chaps,  iv.  17 — 21  and  xv.  14 — 16),  and  twice  allowed  also 
by  Job  (chap.  xiv.  4) — the  impossibility  of  man  being 
just  with  Grod— and  therefore  implies  the  impiety  of  Job- 
in  maintaining  his  righteousness  before  Groa.  Grod,  he 
says,  is  almighty,  infinite,  and  absolute.  How  can  any 
man  contend  with  Him,  or  claim  to  be  pure  in  His 
sight  ?  This  is  the  final  speech  of  the  friends.  Bildad 
no  longer  accuses  Job;  he  practically  owns  himself  and 
his  companions  worsted  in  argument,  seeing  that  he 
attempts  no  reply,  but  reiterates  truisms  that  are 
independent  of  the  special  matter  in  hand.  Job,  in 
chap,  xxiii.  3—^12,  had  spoken  of  his  longing  for  the 
Divme  judgment ;  so  Bildad  labours  to  deprive 
him  of  that  confidence,  as  though  he  would  say,  "I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  facts,  nor  can  I  explain 
them ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  certain  that  you, 
or  any  mortal  man,  cannot  be  pure  in  the  sight  of' 
God.'^ 

(2)  Dominion  and  fear  are  with  him.— He  is 
absolute  in  sovereignty  and  terrible  in  power,  so  that. 
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Bildad's  Objection, 


JOB,  XXVI. 


Job's  Angujer  to  him. 


He  maketh  peace  in  ibis  liigh  places. 
<^)  Is  there  any  number  of  his  armies  ? 
And  upon  whom  doth  not  his  light 
arise? 
<*)  'How  then  can  man  be  justified  with 
GodP 
Or  how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman  9 
<*)  Behold    even    to    the  moon,   and  it 
shineth  not ; 
Yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his 
sight. 
<^)  How  much  less  man,  that  is  ^a,  worm? 
And  the  son  of  man,  which  is  a  worm? 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— CDBut  Job 
answered  ajid  said, 

(^)  How  hast  thou  helped  him  that  is 
without  power? 
How  savest  thou  the  arm  that  hath  no 
strength? 
(^)How  hast  thou  counselled  him  that 
hath  no  wisdom  ? 
And  how  hast  thou  plentifully  declared 
the  thing  as  it  is  ? 


A  cb.  4.  17.  Ae.t  & 
15. 14,  Ac. 


b  P8.lS.flw 


I  Or,  vUh  the  inr 


e  Pro.  16. 11. 


3  Heb..  until  the 
end  of  light  teUh 
darkneu. 


8  HeK  pridd. 


(*)  To  whom  hast  thou  uttered  words  ? 
And  whose  spirit  came  from  thee  ? 
(^)Dead  things  are  formed 
From  under  the  waters,  ^  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 
W  <^Hell  is  naked  before  him, — and  de- 
struction hath  no  covering. 
<^)  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the 
empty  place. 
And  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
(8)  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick 
clouds ; 
And  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them. 
(d)  He    holdeth    back  the  face  of  his 
throne. 
And  spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it. 

(10)  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with 

bounds, 
^TJntil  the  day  and  night  come  to  an 
end. 

(11)  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble — ^and 

are  astonished  at  his  reproof. 
(^)  He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power. 
And  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth 
through  *  the  proud. 


even  in  BIb  high  pUoes,  and  among  His  celestial  hosts, 
He  maintainetn  peace  and  harmony. 

(3)  Is  there  any  number  of  his  armies  P— He 
is  also  so  glorious  that  He  dispenses  of  His  glory  to  His 
innumerable  hosts  of  angels.  Glorious  as  they  are,  they 
but  reflect  His  glorj;  and  what  then  must  not  that  be  P 
but  if  so,  how  utterly  hopeless  for  man  to  think  he  can 
have  any  purity  to  compete  with  His,  or  that  He  will 
acknowledge  to  be  such.  Man  also  is  by  nature  and 
birth  unclean.     (Gomp.  Ps.  11.  5.) 

(5)  Even  to  the  moon  and  stars,  pure  and  chaste 
as  their  light  is,  they  are  not  dean  before  Him  (comp. 
chap.  iv.  18),  f of  the  stars  rise  and  set,  and  once  in  every 
month  the  moon  hides  her  face. 

<^)  How  much  less  man  .  .  .— Comp.P8s.viii.4, 
xxiL  6;  Isa.  zlL  14,  &c. 

XXVI. 

(1)  Then  answered  Job.— Job  himself  has  virtu- 
ally said  much  the  same  as  Bildad  (chaps,  iz.  2,  ziv.  4), 
80  he  makes  no  further  comment  on  his  remarks  here, 
but  merely  asks  how  he  has  helped  him  thereby,  or 
others  like  him  in  a  weak  and  helpless  condition. 

(3)  The  thing  as  it  is  P— Bather,  How  hast  thou 
^lentihirlly  declared  sound  knowledge  ? 

(4)  To  whom.— That  is, "  Is  it  not  to  one  who  had  said 
the  same  thin^  himself?  Was  it  not  my  own  breath, 
my  own  teachmg,  that  came  forth  from  you  P"  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  the  starry  heavens 
that  declare  the  ^lory  of  God,  but  the  under  world  like- 
wise, and  the  umverse  generally. 

(5)  Dead  things  are  formed.— The  Hebrew  word 
is  the  Rephaimy  who  were  among  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  is  used  to  express  the  dead  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nether  world  generally.  The  word 
rendered  are  formed  probably  means  either  are  pierced 
•or  tremble :  that  is,  they  are  pierced  through  with  terror. 
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or  they  tremble,  with  a  possible  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  dead  as  the  prey  oi  corruption,  though  spoken  of 
them  where  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  it.  All  the 
secrets  of  this  mysterious,  invisible,  and  undisooverable 
world  are  naked  and  open  before  Him — ^the  grave  lies 
naked  and  destruction  is  uncovered. 

(7)  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.— 
If  these  words  mean  what  they  seem  to  do — and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  they  can  mean  anything  else — ^then  they 
furnish  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  anticipation 
of  the  discoveries  of  science.  Here  we  find  Job,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago,  describing  in  language 
of  scientific  accuracy  the  condition  of  our  globe,  and 
holding  it  forth  as  a  proof  of  Divine  power.  Some 
have  attempted  to  explam  the  latter  danse  of  the  desti- 
tution caused  by  famine ;  but  that  is  precluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  first  clause. 

<8)  He  bindeth  up  the  waters.— The  idea  of  the 
waters  being  bound  up  in  the  clouds,  so  that  the  clouds 
are  not  rent  thereby,  is  similar  to  that  in  Cren.  i.  7.  The 
conception  is  that  of  a  vast  treasury  of  water  above  the 
visible  sky,  which  is  kept  there  iu  apparent  defiance  of 
what  we  know  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  which  all 
experience  would  show  was  liable  to  fall  of  itself. 

<9)  He  holdeth  back  the  face.— Or,  covereOi  the 
face  of  his  throne  in  the  heaiaens,  spreading  his  rack  of 
cloud  upon  it. 

(10)  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  witli 
bounds. — Rather,  He  hath  described  a  circle  upon  the 
fa£e  of  the  watersy  unto  the  confines  of  liaht  and  darkness. 
The  phenomenon  described  is  that  of  the  horizon  at  sea, 
which  is  a  perfect  circle,  and  which  is  the  limit  apparently 
of  light,  and  beyond  which  is  darkness,  for  all  is  invisible. 

(U)  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble.— The 
phenomenon  of  storm  and  tempest  is  alluded  to. 

(12)  He  divideth  the  sea.— The  word  is  taken  in 
the  two  opposite  senses  of  stirring  up  and  calming  ; 


TUe  Infinite  Pwoer  of  God. 


JOB,  XXVII. 


J6b^9  Sinceriiy* 


<i3)  By  iiig  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  n  gg;^^"*^  <* 
heavens ;  *^ 

His  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked 
serpent. 
<"^  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways : 
But  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of 

him? 
But  the  thunder  of  his  power  who 
can  understand  9 


CH APTEB  XXVn._a)  Moreover  Job 
^  continued  his  parable,  and  said, 
<^>  As  God  liveth,  who  hath  taken  awaj 
my  judgment ; 
And  llie  Almighty,  who  hath  ^vexed 
my  soul; 
<3)  All  lie  while  my  breath  ia  in  me, 
And  ^the    spirit    of    God  is  in  my 
nostrils ; 
<^>  My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness. 

Nor  my  tongue  utter  deceit. 
<*>  Grod  forbid  tiiat  I  should  justify  you : 
Till  I  die  I  will  not  remove  mine 
integrity  from  me. 


2  Heb,  madt  my 
§oul  biUer. 


8  That  is.  the 
Weatk  which  God 
gtuekim. 


4  Hcb^  fnm  my 
(fay«. 


a]lat.lflwS8b 


&ProT.1.28:Ez<>k. 
8.18;  Jobno.Sl; 
Jamet4.8. 


I  Or.beiiv  to  Vu 


(«)  My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will 
not  let  it  go : 
My  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  Ho 
long  as  I  live. 
(^)  Let  mine  enemy  be  as  the  wicked. 
And  he  that  riseth  up  against  me  as 
the  unrighteous. 
(8) « For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypo- 
crite, though  he  hath  gained. 
When  God  taketh  away  his  soul  ? 
(9)  b  "^iii  (Jq^  hesLT  his  cry — when  trouble 

Cometh  upon  him  9 
(io)WiU    he    delight    himself    in    the 
Almighty  ? 
Will  he  always  call  upon  God  ? 
(^)  I  will  teach  you  *  by  the  hand  of 
God: 
That  which  is  with  the  Almighty  will 
I  not  conceal. 
<^)  Behold,  all  ye  yourselves  have  seen  it; 
Why  then  are    ye    thus   altogether 
vain? 
i^)  This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man 
with  God, 


perhaps  the  latter  is  more  appropriate  to  the  context, 
which  seeina  to  speak  of  Grod's  maatery  over  nature. 

By  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through 
the  proud.— Literally,  Bcthah,  which  certainly  is  at 
times  a  name  for  Egypt  (see  Isa.  li.  9,  e.  g,),  and  which, 
if  used  in  that  sense  here,  can  only  refer  to  the  signal 
judgments  on  Egypt  at  the  Exodus.  According  to  our 
Tiew  of  this  matter  will  be  the  indication  deriyed  there- 
from of  the  date  of  Job. 

(19  The  crooked  serpent.— By  this  expression  is 
donbtless  meant  the  forked  lightning-flash,  tnoufffa  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  any,  or  what  myth^ogical 
ideas  may  underlie  the  expression,  or  whether  it  is  any- 
thins^more  than  a  figure  derived  from  the  natural  world, 
whicn  suggested  the  similitude  of  the  flying  serpent. 
Others  muferstand  by  it  the  constellation  of  the  Northern 
Dragon,  to  whose  iimuence  storms  were  ascribed. 

(iM  These  are  parts.— Literally,  etuta— just  the 
merest  outskirts.  For  "  is  heard  "  we  may  render  do 
we  hear ;  and  for  **  the  thunder  of  His  power,"  ffie 
thunder  of  His  mufhtff  deeds.  We  can  only  hear  the 
faintest  whisper  of  1^  firl^ry,  and  cannot  understand 
or  endure  the  full-toned  tnunderof  fib  majesty.  Here, 
then,  is  Job's  final  reply  to  the  arguments  of  his  friends. 
He  shows  himself  eyen  more  conscious  than  they  of  the 
grandeur  and  holiness  of  Grod ;  but  that  has  in  no  way 
rendered  his  position  as  a  sufferer  more  intelligible — 
rather  the  reyerse — ^nor  theirs  as  defenders  of  the  theory 
of  exact  retribution.  He  cannot  understand  and  they 
cannot  explain ;  but  while  he  rejects  their  explanations, 
he  rests  secure  in  his  o?ni  £uth. 

xxvn. 

<i)  Job  continaed  his  parable.— The  remainder  of 
Job's  speech — ^now,  for  the  first  time,  called  his  parable — 
consists  of  his  determination  not  to  renounce  his  righte- 
ousness (yerses  2 — 6) ;  his  own  estimate  of  the  fate  of 
the  wicked  (yerses  7 — ^23) ;  his  magnificent  estimate  of 
the  nature  of  wisdom  (chap,  xxyiii.) ;  his  comparison  of 
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his  former  life  (chap,  xxix.)  with  that  of  his  present 
experience  (chap,  xxx.) ;  his  final  declaration  of  his  inno- 
cent and  irreproachable  conduct  (chap.  xxxi.]. 

(2)  As  Gk>a  liveth,  who  hath  taken  awav  my 
judgment. — Job's  faith  leads  him  to  see  that,  though 
there  may  be  no  explanation  for  his  sufferings^et  they 
are  laid  upon  him  by  Ghxl  for  purposes  of  nla  own, 
which  are  yeiled  from  him. 

<5)  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you.-- 
To  admit  the  wickedness  with  which  his  friends  chaived 
him  would  haye  been  to  justify  them — to  say  that  they 
were  right  and  he  was  wrong.  This  he  resolyes  not 
to  do. 

(0)  My  heart  shall  not  reproach  mB.— Or,  doth 
not  reproach  me  for  any  of  my  days, 

(7)  Let  mine  enemy  be  as  the  wicked.^ 
While,  howeyer,  he  admits  that  the  wicked  is  often  a 
prosperous  man,  he  declares  that  he  has  no  enyy  for 
him,  but  would  haye  only  his  adyersaries  to  be  like  him. 

(8)  What  is  the  hope  P— Better,  Whai  is  the  hope 
of  the  aodless,  though  he  get  him  gain,  when  Ood  taketh 
away  his  soul  ? 

(10)  WiU  he  delight  himself  P— It  is  only  the 
godly  who  can  say,  **  Whom  haye  I  in  heayen  but  Thee, 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison 
with  Thee ; "  and  again, "  I  will  praise  Thy  name,  because 
it  is  so  comfortahle ; "  but  this  man  hath  no  promise  that 
he  can  plead,  and  therefore  no  assurance  of  access  at  all 
times  to  the  presence  of  God. 

(11)  I  will  teaoh  you. — Better,  I  will  teach  you 
of  the  hand  of  Ood ;  or,  what  is  in  the  power  of  Ood. 

(12)  Behold,  all  ye  yourselves  have  seen  it.— 
That  is,  "  You  haye  seen  me  so  proclaim  the  great  power 
of  God." 

(13)  This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man.— 
Some  haye  thought  that  the  remainder  of  this  chapter, 
if  not  chap,  xxyiii.  also,  constitutes  the  missing  third 
speech  of  Zophar,  and  that  the  usual  words,  "Then 
answered  Zophar  theNaamathite,and  said,"  haye  dropped 
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turned  into  Curses, 


And  the  heritage  of  oppressors,  which 
they  shall  receive  of  the  Almighty. 
<i*)  K  his  children  be  multiplied,  it  is  for 
the  sword : 
And    his     ofl&pring     shall     not    be 
satisfied  with  bread. 
i^)  Those  that  remain  of  him  shall  be 
buried  in  death : 
And  •  his  widows  shall  not  weep. 
(16)  Though  he  heap  up  silver  as  the 
dust, 
And  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay ; 
(^5^)  He  may  prepare  it,  but  the  just  shall 
put  it  on. 
And  the  innocent  shall    divide  the 
silver. 
<^)  He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth. 
And    as    a    booth    tluxt    the   keeper 
maketh. 
0»)  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down,  but  he 
shall  not  be  gathered : 
He  openeth  his  eyes,  and  he  is  not. 
(20)  b  Terrors  take  hold  on  him  as  waters, 
A  tempest  stealeth  him  away  in  the 
night. 
(2^)  The  east  wind   carrieth  him  away, 
and  he  departeth : 


(I  Pa.  78.04. 
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he  would/Cue. 
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3  Or,  a  mine. 


9  0r,dM<. 


And  as  a  storm  hurleth  him  out  of 
his  place. 
(22)  yQj.  Qq^  shall  cast  upon  him,  and 
not  spare : 
^He  would  fain  flee  out  of  his  hand. 
(^)  Men  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him. 
And  shall  hiss  him  out  of  his  place. 

CHAPTER  XXVin.—a)  Surely  there 

is  ^a  vein  for  the  silver. 
And  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it, 
(2)  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  ^  earth. 

And  brass  is  molten  atU  of  the  stone* 
(^)He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness. 
And  searcheth  out  all  perfecticm : 
The    stones    of    darkness,    and    the 
shadow  of  death. 
W  The  flood   breaketh   out   from    the 
inhabitant ; 
Even  the  waters  forgotten  of  the  foot  i 
They  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone 
away  from  men. 
(^)-4a  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometli 
bread: 
And  under  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were 
fire. 


out ;  bat  whatever  may  so  be  raned  in  symmetry  seems 
to  be  lost  in  dramatic  effect.  We  haye  seen  that  Biidad 
had  bnt  little  to  say,  and  that  was  only  a  few  truisms ; 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  it  came  to  the 
tnm  of  Zophar  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  Job  was 
left  yirtnaby  master  of  the  field.  It  is,  however,  a  little 
remarkable  that,  snpposinfi^  these  words  to  be  rightly 
ascribed  to  Job,  he  should  precisely  adopt  those  with 
which  Zophar  had  concluded  (chap.  xx.  29).  Perhaps 
Job  is  wiliinfl^  to  show  how  completely  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  focts  of  his  friends,  although  he  will  not 
admit  their  inferences.  He,  like  them,  is  quite  ready  to 
allow  that  the  prosperitv  of  the  wicked  must  be  seeming 
rather  than  real,  and  that  it  must  eventually  come  to 
nought. 

(15)  Those  that  remain  of  him  shall  be  buried 
in  death. — ^That  is,  as  the  context  shows,  it  shall  be 
obscure,  and  excite  no  sympathy ;  their  rery  death  shall 
be  as  it  were  a  burial,  and  shall  consign  them  to  ob- 
livion. 

His  widows. — That  is,  those  commonly  hired  for 
the  purpose  of  making  lamentation  for  the  dead,  or 
the  widows  of  those  that  remain  of  him. 

(19)  But  he  shall  not  be  gathered.— Some  ancient 
versions  read,  "  but  he  shall  do  so  no  more ; "  but  the 
"  gathering  "  may  refer  to  his  wealth.  "  He  ojpeneth 
his  eyes,  and  it  (i.e.,  his  wealth)  is  not ; "  or  it  may 
mean  that  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes,  hoping  to  enjoy 
his  riches,  he  shall  be  no  more,  but  be  suddenly  cut  ofc. 
This  sense  appears  to  accord  with  the  following  verses. 

(22)  For  God  shall  cast  upon  him.— The  Autho- 
rised Yersion  supplies  Chd  as  the  subject;  but  we 
obtain  very  good  sense  by  understanding  it  of  the  man 
who  consuintly  fled  from  his  power  now  being  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  on 
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him,  while  he  or  others  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and 
hiss  him  from  his  place. 

XXVJLll. 

(1)  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver.— In 
this  chapter  Job  draws  out  a  magnificent  contrast 
between  numan  skill  and  ingenuity  and  Divine  wisdom. 
The  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  reader  is  in  not  perceiv- 
ing that  the  person  spoken  of  in  verse  3  is  man,  and 
not  God.  Man  possesses  and  exercises  this  mastery 
over  nature,  but  yet  is  ignorant  of  wisdom  unless  Gk>d 
bestows  it  on  him.  That  Job  should  say  this  is  but 
natural,  after  his  painful  experience  of  the  want  of 
wisdom  in  his  friends. 

(3)  He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness.— May  be 
read  thus,  Man  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  search^ 
eth  otU  to  the  furthest  hound  the  stones  of  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death. 

(4)  The  flood  breaketh  out  ...  is  very  un- 
certain. We  may  render,  Man  breaketh  open  a  shaft 
where  none  sojoumeth ;  they  are  forgotten  where  none 
passeth  by :  t.«.,  the  labourers  in  these  deserted  places, 
they  hang  afar  from  the  haunts  of  men,  they  flit  to 
and  fro.  Or  it  may  be,  The  flood  breaJceih  out  from 
the  inhabitants,  even  the  waters  forgotten  of  the  foot  i 
they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone  away  from  man ;  that 
is,  the  very  course  of  riyers  is  subject  to  the  will  and 
power  of  man.  Those  who  walk  over  the  place  forget 
that  it  was  once  a  river,  so  completely  has  man  oblite- 
rated the  marks  of  it. 

(5)  As  for  the  earth  .  .  .—While  the  ploughman 
and  the  reaper  till  and  gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
on  its  surface,  the  miner  tar  below  maintains  perpetual 
fires,  as  also  does  the  volcanic  mountain,  with  its  fields 
and  vineyards  luxuriant  and  f  ertUe  on  its  sides. 
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^^  The  stones  of  it   are  the  place  of 
sapphires : 
And  it  hath  ^dust  of  gold. 
<7>  There    is  a    path   which     no     fowl 
knoweth, 
And  which  the  vtdture's  eye  hath  not 
seen: 
^^^  The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it. 

Nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it. 
t^>He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the 
*rock; 
He  overtumeth  the  mountains  by  the 
roots. 
^^^^  He  cutteth  ont  rivers  among    the 
rocks; 
And    his    eye    seeth  every  precious 
thing. 
^>  He  bindeth  the  floods  *  from  over- 
flowing; 
And  the  thing  that  is  hid  bringeth  he 
forth  to  light. 
<^  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  P 
And  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing ? 
C^)  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof ; 
Neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

(14)  «The  depth  saith.  It  is  not  in  me : 
And  the  sea  saith.  It  is  not  with  me. 

(15)  4  j^  *  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold, 
Neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  far 

the  price  thereof. 


1  Or,  gold  ore. 


a  Or,  Jlit.t. 


8  Hi'l)^ /mm  tte  p- 
inj. 


a  Rom.  11. 8S.  84. 


4  Hpb.,  Fne  aold 
«haH  not  be  ylven 
So,  it. 


b  Pmv.  8.  14  ft  8. 
11. 19  ft  16. 18. 


5  Or.  vtueU  of  fine 
gold. 


8  Or,  Bamotk. 


e  ver.  is. 


7  Or,  Aaovra. 


(1®)  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of 
Ophir, 
With    the     precious    onyx,    or    the 
sapphire. 
(^7)  The  gold   and  the    crystal    cannot 
equal'  it : 
Ajid  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  he  for 
^jewels  of  fine  gold. 
(18)  Jlo  mention  shall  be  made  of  *  coral, 
or  of  pearls : 
For  the  price  of    wisdom  is  above 
rubies. 
(^®)  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal 

it, 
Neither  shall  it  be  valued  with  pure 

gold. 
(20)  tf Whence  then  cometh  wisdom? 
Ajid  where  is  the  place  of   under- 
standing? 
^^>  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all 
living, 
And  kept  close  fix)m  the  fowls  of  the 
7  air. 
(22)  Destruction  and  death  say. 
We   have    heard    the    fame  thereof 
with  our  ears. 
(28)  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof. 

And  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 
(2*)  For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 
And  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven; 
(25)  To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds ; 


^  The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires. 
— So  ingemoDs  is  man  that  he  discovereth  a  place 
of  which  the  atones  are  sapphires  and  the  very  dust 
gold,  and  a  path  that  no  bird  of  prey  knoweth,  and 
which  the  falcon's  eye  hath  not  seen. 

^  He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock. 
— ^The  process  described  is  that  of  tnnnelling  and  ex- 
cavatiiig,  and  that  of  making  canals  and  lining  them 
with  stone;  and  in  the  course  of  such  works  many 
precious  things  would  be  discovered.  The  canals  and 
cisterns  were  made  so  accurately  that  they  retained  the 
water,  and  did  not  even  weep  or  trickle. 

(12)  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  P— With 
magnificent  effect  comes  in  this  question,  after  the 
gigantic  achievements  of  man  just  recounted ;  notwith. 
standing  his  industry,  science,  and  skill,  he  is  altogether 
ignorant  of  true  wisdom.  Neither  his  knowledge  nor 
his  wealth  can  make  him  master  of  that;  nor  can  he 
find  it  where  he  discovers  so  many  other  secret  and 
precious  things. 

U7)  >Fii9  exchange  of  it.— Or,  according  to  some, 
^  aitraetion  of  it.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  calls 
fw  little  remark:  its  unrivalled  sublimity  is  patent, 
and  comment  is  siroerfiuous.  There  is  a  ^neral  re- 
aemblaoce  between  this  chapter  and  Prov.  tIu.,  and  both 
seem  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
creation. 

<S)  Bestraction  and  death  say.— That  destruc- 
^  and  dea^  should  have  heard  the  fame  of  wisdom 
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is  natural,  as  it  consists  in  departing  from  the  evil 
which  leads  to  their  abode. 

(83)  Gk>d  understandeth  the  way  thereof.— 
Gkxi  is  the  author  of  wisdom,  and  His  fear  is  the 
beginning  thereof ;  so  with  His  infinite  knowledge  of 
the  universe  He  cannot  but  be  cognisant  of  the  place 
and  way  thereof.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the 
foundation  of  wisdom  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  that  of 
the  world,  the  very  existence  of  wisdom  in  relation  to 
man  implied  the  existence  of  evil,  because  except  by 
departing  from  evil  there  could  for  man  be  no  wisdom, 
though  evil  itself  may  undoubtedly  involve  and  imply 
the  deflection  from  a  previously  existing  right.  Wrong, 
for  example,  is  what  is  wrung  aside  from  the  right. 
The  two  ideas  which  Job  starts  with  are  man's  igno- 
rance of  the  price  and  the  place  of  wisdom.  Neither 
he  nor  nature  knows  the  place  of  it :  neither  all  living, 
nor  the  deep,  nor  the  sea ;  and  as  for  its  price,  though 
man  is  prepared  to  give  any  high  price  for  the  costly 
stones  and  jewels  of  the  earth,  yet  aU  that  he  has  to 
give  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  wisdom.  Wisdom,  however,  is  to  be  purchased 
by  the  poor,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  languajg^e  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (chap.  Iv.  1),  or,  at  all  events,  that  which 
rants  with  wisdom ;  and  in  like  manner  Christ  repre- 
sented the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  pearl  of  neat  price, 
which  would  demand  all  that  a  man  had  to  buy  it,  and 
^et  he  represented  the  poor  as  those  especially  to  whom 
it  was  preached.    It  is  true  that  the  wisdom  of  which 
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of  his  former  Honour. 


And    he    weigheth    the    waters    by ' 
measnre. 

(26)  When  he  made  a  decree  for  thiB  rain. 
And  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 

thunder : 

(27)  Then  did  he  see  it,  and  ^declare  it; 
He  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it 

out. 

(28)  And  unto  man  he  said. 

Behold,  *the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom ; 

And  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
standing. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— (1)  Moreover  Job 
2  continued  his  parable,  and  said, 

(2)  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past. 
As  in  the  days  when  God  preserved 

me; 

(3)  When  his  'candle  shined  upon  my 

head. 
And    when    by  his    light    I  walked 
through  darkness ; 
W  As  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 
When  the  secret  of  God  was  upon  my 
tabernacle ; 
(5)  When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me. 


1  Or,  number  it. 


a  PB.111.10;ProT. 
1.  7  ft  9.  IQ. 


s  Heb^  Qddxd  to 
iakevp. 


S  Or,  lamp. 
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5  Heb^  tke  twios 
of  the  iiobUt  «<X9 
hid. 


When  my  children  were  about  me ; 
(6)  When  I  washed  my  steps  with  butter, 
And  the  rock  poured  *me  out  rivers 
of  oil; 
(^)  When  I  went  out  to  the  gate  through 

the  city. 
When  1  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street ! 
WThe   young  men  saw  me,  and   hid 
themselves : 
And  the  aged  arose,  and  stood  up. 
(®)  The  princes  refrained  talking. 
And  laid  their  hand  on  their  mouth. 

(10)  5  The  nobles  held  their  peace, 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof 
of  their  mouth. 

(11)  When  the  ear    heard  me,  then  it 

blessed  me ; 
And  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave 
witness  to  me : 

(12)  Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 

cried. 
And  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him. 

(13)  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready 

to  perish  came  upon  me : 
And  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy. 


Job  speaks  (verse  28)  is  m  no  way  connected  with  the 
Qospel  of  the  kin^om ;  but  yet,  if  the  words  of  the 
wise  are  indeed  given'  from  one  Shepherd,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  a  central  thought  underlying 
all  such  words,  if  not  in  the  separate  minds  of  the  wise 
at  heart,  in  the  original  mind  of  the  one  Shepherd.  So 
we  can  see  that  that  which  is  true  of  wisaom  as  de- 
scribed  by  Job  receives  its  iUnstration  from  that  which 
is  true  of  the  Gk)spel  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  evan- 
gelical promises  of  Isaiah. 

(^  The  terms  employed  with  reference  to  the  Lord's 
knowledge  of  wisdom  are  remarkable.  They  are :  (1) 
seeing,  or  intuition;  (2)  declaring  or  numbering, 
ratiocination ;  (3)  preparing  or  establishing,  determina- 
tiou ;  (4)  searching  out,  or  investigation.  Each  of  these 
actions  implies  ine  operation  of  mind,  and  is  so  far 
opposed  to  the  fatality  of  an  impersonal  law  or  the  fixed 
necessity  of  an  inevitable  nature. 

(28)  And  unto  man  he  said.— No  one  can  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  this  is  an  historical  statement,  or 
is  to  be  treated  as  being  one ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  pro- 
foundly and  universally  true.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  man 
as  man  to  fear  the  Lord  and  to  depart  from  evil ;  and 
this  is  Grod's  primary  revelation  to  man,  which  viri;ually 
underlies  and  is  involved  in  all  others.  When  we  are 
told,  as  we  are  elsewhere,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  this  implies  that  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  does  not  supersede,  though  it  may  be  essential 
to,  any  other  revelation,  or  any  other  development  of 
wisdom,  or  anv  other  manifestation  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  tneword  rendered  "the  Lord"  here  is  not 
the  four  .lettered  name  Jehovah  which  was  used  by  Job 
in  chap.  xii.  9,  but  the  other  name  for  the  Divine 
Being  ( Adonai),  which  was  in  later  times  universally  sub- 
btituted  for  the  name  Jehovah  by  the  Jews  in  reading. 
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<i)  Job  continued  his  parable.— In  this  chapter 
he  recounts  wistfully  his  past  happiness.  In  his  case 
it  was  indeed  not  without  cause,  though  in  point  of 
fact  he  was  then  passing  through  a  time  of  trial  which 
was  itself  bringii^  fast  on  his  time  o£  deliverance,  and 
which  was  to  make  his  name  famous  throughout  the 
world  and  in  all  time.  And  in  most  similar  cases  wc 
have  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Solomon 
(Eccles.  vii.  10) :  "  Say  not  thou.  What  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  P  for  thou  dost 
not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this." 

(5*)  Preserved. — Or,  waimed  over  me.  When  does 
God  not  watch  over  us,  if  we  only  knew  it  P 

(3)  When  his  candle  shined.— See  Isa.  1. 10. 

(*)  In  the  days  of  my  youth. — Literally,  wy 
autumn :  i.e.,  in  the  ripeness,  maturity  of  my  days.  He 
was  then  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (Comp.  the  words  "  in 
which  it  seemed  always  afternoon.")  Some  suppose, 
however,  that  as  with  the  ancient  and  modem  Jews 
the  year  began  with  the  autumn,  it  is  used  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  use  spring. 

The  secret  of  God.— Or,  the  counsel  of  God. 

(7)  To  the  gate. — ^There  business  was  transacted. 
(Comp.  the  expression,  which  is  still  used  with  reference 
to  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  "  the  Sublime  Port«,"  or  the 
supreme  Place  of  government ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  5 ;  Jer.  zxxv. 
20,  &c.) 

(d)  The  princes  retrained  talking. — Comp.  Isn. 
lii.  15. 

(11)  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed 
me. — This  is  a  direct  negative  to  the  charges  of 
EUphaz  in  chap.  xxii.  6,  &c.  He  has  felt  them  too 
deeply  to  pass  tliem  by  in  total  silence. 


His  Past  Happiness. 


JOB,  XXX. 


Uis  Hanowt  turned  into  Contempt. 


<")  I  pnt  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed 
me: 
Mj  judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  a 
diadem. 
<^  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind, — and  feet  wax 

I  to  ihe  lame. 
OS)  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor : 
And  the  canse  which  I  knew  not  I 
searched  out. 
W  And  I  brake  ^the  jaws  of  the  wicked, 
And  ^plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his 
teeth. 
OS)  Then  I  said,  I  shall  die  in  my  nest, 
And  I  shall  multiply  my  days  as  the 
sand. 
<^>  My  root  was  '  spread    out   by  the 
waters. 
And  the  dew  lay  all  night  upon  my 
branch. 
W  My  glory  was  *fresh  in  me. 

And  my  bow  was  'renewed  in  my 
hand. 
W  Unto  me  men  gave  ear. 
And  waited,  and  kept  silence  at  my 
counseL 
W  After    my    words    they    spake    not 
amin; 
Ana  my  speech  dropped  upon  them. 


1  Heb^  the  ja>9-t 
teeth,  or,  the\ 
griudera. 


s  Heb^  eatt. 


9  Heb.,  opaud. 


4  Heb^  new. 


5  Rch.,  changed. 


9  Heb^   of  fever 
dagM  fkuM  1. 


7  Or.  dark  <u  the 


BBeb^vetUrnioht 


I 


(23)  And  they  waited  for  me  as  for  the 

rain ; 
And  they  opened  their  mouth  wide  as 
for  the  latter  rain. 

(24)  jf  I  laughed  on  them,  they  believed 

it  not ; 
And    the  light  of   my  countenance 

they  cast  not  down. 
(^>  I  chose  out  their  way,  and  sat  chief. 
And  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the  army. 
As  one  that  comforteth  the  mourners. 

CHAPTER  XXX.— (1)  But  now  they 

that  are  •younger  than  I  have  nie 

in  derision, 
Whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained 

To  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock. 
Yea,  whereto  might  the  strength  of 

their  hands  profit  me. 
In  whom  old  age  was  perished? 
(^)  For    want    and    famine    they    were 

7  soUtary ; 
Fleeing  into  the  wilderness 
^tn  former  time  desolate  and  waste. 
(*)  Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes. 

And  juniper  roots /or  their  meat. 
(5)  They  were  driven  forth  from  among 

m£Um 


(2) 


0^)  I  put  on  righteousness.— Oomp.  Isa.  Ixi.  10, 
li'iiL  5,  bdi.  3 ;  2  Tim.  iy.  8 ;  James  i.  Is ;  1  Peter  v. 
4;  1  These,  ii.  19.  His  judgment,  the  result  of  his 
peraoiud  righteousness,  was  as  a  robe  of  honour  and  a 
^rown  of  glory  to  him. 

Itolotned  me. — LiteraUj,  it  clothed  itself  with 
me.  First,  righteousness  is  the  sarment,  and  then  he  is 
the  garment  to  righteousness.  ( ComiMire  the  en>ressions 
^  Pat  je  on  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  Bom.  xiii.  14,  and 
2  Cor.  T.  2,  3,  4,  and  the  Hebrew  of  Ps.  cxliii.  9,  where 
"  I  flee  unto  thee  to  hide  me  "  is,  I  have  covered  myself 
^ciiK  thee,  or,  have  hidden  me  with  thee,)  This  is  the 
Gospel  tnith  of  the  interchange  of  sin  and  righteous- 
ness between  Christ  and  the  believer.  He  bears  our 
sins ;  we  are  clothed  with  the  robe  of  His  righteousness. 

<is)  I  shall  die  inmyneBt.~-Yer7  touching  is  this 
spontaneous  expression  of  his  almost  unconscious  hope 
when  in  prosperitj.  Some  have  suggested  the  transpo- 
sition of  these  three  verses  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Though  this  is  obviously  their  natural  position  in  one 
sense,  yet  in  another  it  is  less  natural.  The  same  thin^ 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  last  four  verses  of  chapter  zxxi. 
They  carry  on  the  previous  vindication  from  verse  34, 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  parenthesis  in  verses 
3;>-37. 

^^  My  root  was  spread.— It  is  perhaps  better 
to  read  this  and  the  next  verse  in  the  present :  "My  root 
is  spread  out  .  .  .  and  the  dew  lieth.  My  glory 
is  fresh  in  me,  imd  my  bow  is  renewed."  (Comp.  Gen. 
xlix.24.) 

<^  If  I  laughed  on  them.— That  is, "  They  would 
not  believe  that  I  could  be  so  affable  to  them,  could  so 
condescend  to  them — they  looked  up  to  me  with  the 
greatest  deference." 


(25)  I  sat. — It  is  still  the  custom  among  the  Jews 
for  mourners  to  sit  upon  the  groimd  and  £)r  one  who 
wishes  to  console  them  to  occupy  a  seat  above  them. 
Such  is  Job's  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  days  that 
were  gone.  He  appears  before  us  as  a  conspicuous 
example  of  one  who  had  worn  the  poet's  crovm  of 
sorrow  in  the  remembrance  of  happier  tilings  in  time  of 
sorrow.  He  is  the  type  and  representative  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  of  man  waiting  for  redemption,  but  as 
yet  imredeemed.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  points  us  on 
to  Christ,  who,  Himself  the  Redeemer,  went  through  all 
the  sorrows  of  sinful  and  unredeemed  humanity.  He 
is  able  to  describe  his  former  state  and  all  its  glory 
and  bliss,  while  his  friends  are  constrained  to  listen  in 
silence.  They  have  said  their  worst,  they  have 
aspersed  and  maligned  his  character,  but  they  have 
not  silenced  him ;  he  is  able  to  make  the  most  complete 
vindication  of  all  his  past  life,  to  contrast  its  happiness 
with  the  present  contempt  and  contumely  of  it,  so 
much  owing  to  them  and  their  heartless,  unsympathetic 
treatment  of  him,  while  they  can  make  no  rex)ly. 

XXX. 

(1)  Whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained.— 
Bather,  whose  fathers  I  disdained  to  set.  The  com- 
plaint is  that  the  children  of  those  who  were  tLO  inferior 
to  him  should  treat  him  thus. 

<2)  Whereto  might  the  strength  of  their 
hands  profit  me,  is  the  description  of  the  fathers ; 
verse  3  seqq.  describes  their  children.  The  people  here 
spoken  of  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  those 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Troglodytes  (Herod,  iv. 
183,  &<*.),  the  inhabitants  of  caves,  who  lived  an  out- 
cast life  and  had  manners  and  customs  of  their  own. 
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JoUa  Prosperity 


JOB.   XXX. 


%8  turned  into  Calamity, 


(They   cried    after  them  as  after  a 
thief ;) 
t®)  To  dwell  in  the  cliffs  of  the  valleys, 
In  ^  caves  of  the   earth,  and  in  the 
rocks. 
^^^  Among  the  bushes  they  brayed ; 
Under  the  nettles  they  were  gathered 


1   Hl'b.,  ho'CA. 


(8) 


together. 


They    were    children   of    fools,   yea, 

children  of  ^base  men : 
They  were  viler  than  the  earth. 
(»)  «And  now  am  I  their  song,  yea,  I  am 
their  byword. 

(10)  They  abhor  me,  they  flee  far  from  me, 
^  And  spare  not  to  spit  in  my  face. 

^^  Because  he  hath  loosed  my  cord,  and 
afflicted  me, 
They  have  also  let  loose  the  bridle 
before  me. 
^^)  Upon  my  right  hand  rise  the  youth ; 
They  push  away  my  feet. 
And  they  raise  up  against  me  the 
ways  of  their  destruction. 
^^  They  mar  my  path, — they  set  forward 
my  calamity. 
They  hare  no  helper. 

(11)  They  came  upon  me  as  a  wide  break- 

ing in  of  waters : 
In  the  desolation  they  rolled  them- 
selves upo^i  me. 


1  Ht'h.,  men  of  no 
name. 


aPB.S5.15.ft«.12. 


3  Hoh..  tmd  tcith' 
hold  nnt  spittle 
fiom  my  face. 


4  Heb.,   my  jtriv' 
cipal  one. 


5  Heb.,  homed  to 
be  cruel. 


fl  Eeh.,the  tirength 
of  thy  hand. 


7  Or,  tci»dom. 


^^^  Terrors  are  turned  upon  me : 
They  pursue  *my  soul  as  the  wind : 
And  my  welfare  passeth  away  as  a 
cloud. 
(^^)  And  now  my  soul  is  poured  out  upon 
me; 
The  days  of  affliction  have  taken  hold 
upon  me. 

(17)  Bfy  bones  are  pierced  in  me  in  the* 

night  season : 
And  my  sinews  take  no  rest. 

(18)  By  the  great  force  of  my  disease  is 

my  garment  changed : 
It  bindeth  me  about  as  the  collar  of 

my  coat. 
(^)  He  hath  cast  me  into  the  mire, 
And  I  am  become  like  dust  and  ashes. 

(20)  I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dost  not 

hear  me : 
I  stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not. 

(21)  Thou  art  ^become  cruel  to  me : 
With  •thy  strong  hand  thou  opposest 

thyself  against  me. 

(22)  Thou  liftest  me  up  to  the  wind ; 
Thou  causest  me  to  ride  upon  it^ 
And  dissolvest  my  ^substajice. 

(23)  For  I  know  that  thou  wilt  bring  me 

to  death, 
And   to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living. 


They  are  desolate  with  want  and  famine.  They  flee 
into  the  wilderness  on  the  eve  of  wasteness  and  desola- 
tion, or  when  all  is  dark  (yesternight),  waste,  and 
desolate.  It  is  evident  that  Job  most  have  been 
familiar  with  a  people  of  this  kind,  an  alien  and  pro- 
scribed race  living  in  the  way  he  mentions. 

<7)  Among  the  bushes  they  brayed.— Herodotns 
savs  their  language  was  like  the  screeching  of  h&ts, 
others  say  it  was  like  the  whistling  of  birds.  This 
whole  description  is  of  the  mockers  of  Job,  and  there- 
fore should  be  in  the  present  tense  in  verses  5,  7, 
and  8,  as  it  may  be  in  the  Authorised  Version  of 
verse  4. 

(8)  They  were  viler  than  the  earth.— Bather, 
They  are  scourged  owt  of  the  land,  or  are  outcasts  from 
the  land, 

(9)  And  now  am  I  their  Bong.^— See  the  references 
in  the  margin,  which  show  that  it  is  quite  appropriate 
to  give  to  the  complaints  of  Job  a  Messianic  inter- 
pretation. 

(li)  Because  he  hath  loosed  my  cord.— Better, 
hie :  i.e.,  **  Gt)d  hath  loosed  the  cord  of  his  bow  and 
they  have  cast  off  all  restraint  before  me.*' 

(12)  The  youth— i.e.,  the  youn^  brood,  rabble. 

(13)  They  have  no  helper— i.e.,  probably  without 
deriving  therefrom  any  help  or  advantage  themselves. 

(^^)  As  a  wide  breaking  in  of  waters.— Or,  as 
through  a  wide  breach  they  come.  **  In  the  midst  of 
the  crash  they  roll  themselves  upon  me ; "  or,  "  instead  of 
a  tempest"  (i.e.,  like  a  tempest)  "  they  roll  themselves 
upon  me." 

(15)  They  pursue — i.e., "  the  terrors  chase  or  pursno 


my  honour :  "  t.e.,  my  soul ;  or  it  may  be,  **  Thou  (t.Cr 
God)  chasest." 

(18)  My  garment  changed.— Some  render  "By 
His  (i.e.,  God's)  gres.i  power  the  garment  (of  my  8kin> 
is  disfigured ;  "  and  others, "  With  great  effort  must  my 
garment  be  changed  because  of  the  sores  to  which  it 
clings  y  It  bindetn  me  about  as  closely  as  the  collar  of 
my  coat." 

(19)  He  hath  cast  me  into  the  mire.— He  now 
turns  more  directly  to  Grod,  having  in  verse  16  turned 
from  man  to  his  own  condition — dust  and  ashes.  This 
latter  phrase  is  used  but  three  times  in  Scripture :  twice 
by  Job  (here  and  chap.  xlii.  6),  and  onoe  by  Abraham 
(Gen.  xviii.  27). 

(20)  Thou  regardest  me  not.— The  Authorised 
Version  understands  that  the  negative  of  the  first  clause 
must  be  supplied  in  the  second,  as  is  the  case  in  Fs.  ix. 
18 :  "  The  needy  shall  not  alway  be  forgotten ;  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever."  Others 
understand  it,  "I  stand  up  (i.e.,  to  pray)  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  Tliou  lookest  at  me,"  i.e.,  and  doest  no 
more  with  mute  indifference. 

(22)  Thou  liftest  me  up  to  the  wind-.— Some 
render  this  verse,  "  Thou  liftest  me  up  to  the  wind,  and 
causest  me  to  ride  upon  it ;  Thou  dissolvest  me  in  tiiy 
blast ; "  others  understand  him  to  express  the  contrast 
between  his  former  prosperous  state  and  his  present  low 
condition :  "  Thou  usedst  to  raise  me  and  make  me  ride 
upon  the  wind,  and  now  Thou  dissolvest  my  substance, 
my  very  being."  (Comp.  Ps.  di.  10:  "  Thou  hast  Bfted 
me  up  and  cast  me  down.") 

(24)  Though  they  cry  in  his  destruction.— 
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His  Great  Affliction. 


JOB.  XXXI. 


Job  declares  his  Integrity, 


<**^  Howbeit  he  will  not  stretcli  out  his 
hand  to  the  ^  grave, 
Though  they  cry  in  his  destruction. 
<-^)  «Did  not  I  weep  ^for  him  that  was  in 
trouble  P 
Was   not   my   soul  grieved  for   the 
poor? 
<a6)  When  I  looked  for  good,  then  evil 
came  v/nto  me  : 
And  when  I  waited  for  light,  there 
came  darkness. 
<^  My  bowels  boiled,  and  rested  not : 
The  days  of  a£9iction  prevented  me. 
<28)  I  went  mourning  without  the  sun : 
I  stood  up,  and  I  cried  in  the  con- 
gregation. 
<^)  *I  am  a  brother  to  dragons,  and  a 

companion  to  'owls. 
<*>)  My  skin  is  black  upon  me. 

And  my  bones  are  burned  with  heat. 
<3i)  My  harp  also  is  turned  to  mourning. 
And  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them 
that  weep. 


i  I  Heb.,  heap. 


a  P8.  %.  la ;  Rom. 
12.15. 


S  Heb.,  for  him 
that  mu  hanl  of 
dayt 


b  P8. 109. 6. 


3  Or,  otMcha. 


c  S  Chron.  16.  0; 
fh.  84.  II ;  ProT. 
6.  Si  ft  15. 8. 


4  Heb.,  Let  kirn 
Mfeigk  me  in  bar 
tettCM  o/jiutiee. 


CHAPTER    XXXI.  — (1)1    made  a 

covenant  with  mine  eyes  ; 
Why  then  should  I  think  upon  a  maid? 

(2)  For  what  portion  of  God  is  there  fix)m 

above  P 
And  what  inheritance  of  the  Almighty 
from  on  high  P 

(3)  Is  not  destruction  to  the  wicked  ? 
And  a    strange   punishment    to   the 

workers  of  iniquity  ? 
W  '^Doth   not   he    see   my  ways, — and 

count  all  my  steps  ? 
(*)  If  I  have  walked  with  vanity, 

Or  if  my  foot  hath  hasted  to  deceit ; 
(®)  *Let    me    be  weighed    in    an    even 
balance. 
That  God  may  know  mine  integrity. 
(^)  If  my  step  hath  turned  out  of  the 
way, 
And  mine  heart  walked  after  mine 

eyes. 
And  if  any  blot  hath  cleaved  to  mine 
hands; 


This  is  a  very  obscure  verse.  Some  render  it,  **  Surely 
agSiinHt  a  minoiis  heap  he  will  not  pnt  forth  his  hand ; 
though  it  be  in  his  destniction  one  may  utter  a  cry  be- 
esiise  of  these  things.*'  Others,  understanding  the  word 
rendered  "  ruinous  heap  "  otherwise,  render  **  Howbeit, 
God  will  not  pnt  forth  His  hand  to  bring  man  to  death 
«nd  the  g^ve  when  there  is  earnest  prayer  for  them,  nor 
even  wheoi  in  calamity  proceeding  from  Him  there  is  a 
loud  cry  for  them : "  that  is  to  say,  "I  know  that  Thou 
wilt  dissolve  and  destrov  me,  and  bring  me  to  the  grave, 
tbough  Thou  wilt  not  do  so  when  I  pray  unto  Thee  to 
release  me  by  death  from  my  sufferings.  Thou  wilt 
sorely  do  so,  but  not  in  my  time  or  according  to  my 
will,  but  o^  in  Thine  own  appointed  time,  and  as  Thou 
eeest-  fit."  This  is  one  of  those  passages  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  hopelessly  uncertain.  Eacn  reader  will  make 
the  best  sense  he  can  of  it,  according  to  his  judgment. 
That  Job  should  speak  of  himself  as  a  ruinous  heap 
seems  very  strange ;  neither  is  it  at  all  clear  what  "  these 
things"  are  because  of  which  a  cry  is  uttered.  Certainlv 
the  Btffnifieance  given  by  the  other  rendering  is  much 
neater.  **  His  destruction"  must  mean,  at  all  events,  the 
Ttegirueticn  that  comethfrom  Him;  and  if  this  is  so,  the 
sense  ^ven  is  virtually  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

^)  Did  not  I  weep  for  Mm  P— Job  declares  that 
he  has  not  withheld  that  svmpathy  with  sorrow  and  suf - 
f  ering  for  which  he  himself  lias  asked  in  vain. 

(»>  When  I  looked  for  good.— Before,  in  chap. 
iii.  25,  26,  he  had  spoken  as  one  who  did  not  wish  to 
he  the  fool  of  prosperity,  and  so  overtaken  unawares 
hy  calamity,  ana  who  therefore  looked  at  things  on  the 
darker  side ;  now  he  speaks  as  one  who  hoped  for  the 
heei,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  hope,  was  dis- 
appointed and  deceived. 

<^  My  bowels  boiled.  — The  sense  is  better  ex- 
focssed  by  the  present,  "  My  bowels  boil,  and  rest  not. 
i)ays  of  affliction  have  overtaken  me  unawares."  (See 
last  verse.) 

(^  I  went  mourning  without  the  sun.— Bather, 
J  go  mauming  toUhout  the  sun ;  or,  according  to  some. 


"  blackened,  but  not  by  the  sun."  We  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  other. 

I  stood  up,  and  I  cried  in  the  congregation 
— i.e.,  not  merely  in  secret,  but  in  the  face  of  all  men. 

(20)  Dragons  and  owls  are,  according  to  some 
modems,  jackals  and  ostriches, 

(31)  My  harp  also  is  turned  to  mourning.— 
Or,  Therefore  is  my  harp  turned  to  mourning,  and  my 
pipe  into  the  voice  of  them  thai  weep.  The  musical 
instruments  here  named,  like  those  of  Gen.  iv.  21,  are 
respectively  the  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 

XXXI. 

(1)  I  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes.— Job 
makes  one  grand  profession  of  innocence,  rehearsing  his 
manner  of  life  from  the  first;  and  here  he  does  not  con- 
tent liimself  with  traversing  the  accusations  of  his  friends, 
but  professes  his  innocence  also  of  sins  less  manifest  to 
the  observance  of  others,  and  affecting  the  secret  con- 
duct and  the  heart — namely,  sensual  transgression  and 
idolatry.  His  object,  therefore,  is  to  show  his  friends 
that  he  has  really  been  more  upriglit  than  their  standard 
demanded  or  than  they  supposed  him  to  be,  till  his 
affliction  made  them  suspect  him ;  and  this  uprightness 
was  the  consequence  of  rigid  and  inflexible  adherence  to 
principle,  for  he  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes,  as  the 
avenues  of  sinful  desires.     (Comp.  Matt.  v.  28.) 

(2)  What  portion  of  Qod  is  there  from  above  P 
— Comp.  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix.  9). 

(3)  Is  not — I.e.,  Is  not  this  the  portion  of  verse  2? 
W    Doth  not  he.— The  "  He "  is  emphatic,  obvi- 

ously  meaning  Grod.  His  appeal  is  to  the  All-seeing 
knowledge  of  G<>d,  whom  nothing  escapes,  and  who  is 
judge  of  the  hearts  and  reins  (Pss.  vii.  9,  xliv.  21 ;  Jer. 
xvii.  10,  XX.  12).     (Comp.  Acts  xxv.  11.) 

(7)  If  my  step  hath  turned  out  of  the  way 
— ^The  form  of  the  expression  is  very  emphatic :   the 
narrow  way  of  strict  integrity  and  righteousness.  (Com- 
pare the  expression  appUed  to  the  Srst  believers,  Acts 
IX.  2 — m,en  of  the  way!) 
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of  his  Integrity • 


(®)  Then  let  me  sow,  ana  let  another  eat; 

Yea,  let  my  offspring  be  rooted  out. 
(®>  If  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by 
a  woman. 
Or  if  I  have  laid  wait  at  my  neigh- 
bour's door ; 
(1^)  Then  let  my  wife  grind  nnto  another, 

And  let  others  bow  down  upon  her. 
(^)  For  this  is  an  heinous  crime ; 
Yea,  it  is  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judges. 

(12)  For  it  is  a  fire   that  consumeth  to 

destruction. 
And  would  root  out  all  mine  increase. 

(13)  If  I  did  despise  the   cause  of  my 

manservant 
Or   of  my  maidservant,  when  they 
contended  with  me ; 
WWhat  then  shall   I  do  when  God 
riseth  up? 
And  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I 
answer  him? 
^)  Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the 
womb  make  him  ? 
And  ^did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the 
womb? 
(16)  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from 
their  desire. 
Or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow 
to  fail; 
(^7>  Or    have  eaten    my  morsel  myself 
alone. 
And  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten 
thereof; 
(18)  (j^or  from  my  youth  he  was  brought 
up  with  me,  as  vnth  a  father. 
And  I   have  guided  ^her  from  my 
mother's  womb ;) 
W  K I  haye  seen  any  perish  for  want  of 
clothing. 
Or  any  poor  without  covering ; 


1  Or.  tHd  he  tut 
ffuhioH  vs  in  one 
ioombt 


2  That  fa,  Me  wi- 
dow. 


9  Or,   the   chanefr 
bone. 


4  Heb..     found 
Much. 


5neh.,tk$UQM. 


6  Heb^  bright. 


7  Heb.,  mp  hand 
hath  kiMtd  my 
month. 


8  Heb,,  my  palate. 


(^)  If  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me, 
And  if  he  were  not  warmed  with  the 
fleece  of  my  sheep ; 
(2^)  If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against 
the  fatherless. 
When  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate : 
(^)  Then  let  mine  arm  fall    from  my 
shoulder  blade. 
And  mine  arm  be  broken  from  ^the 
bone. 
(23)  j^Qj.   destruction  from    God   was  a 
terror  to  me. 
And  by  reason  of  his  highness  I  could 
not  endure. 
^^^  If  I  have  made  gold  my  hope, 
Or  have  said  to  the  fine  gold.  Thou 
art  my  confidence ; 
^)  If  I  rejoiced  because  my  wealth  was 
great. 
And  because  mine  hand  had  ^  gotten 
much; 
(26)  If  I  beheld  ^  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
Or  the  moon  walking  « in  brightness ; 
<^)  And  my  heart  hath  been  se(a:etly 
enticed. 
Or  ^my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand : 
(28)  This    also    were    an  iniquity  to   he 
punished  by  the  judge : 
For  I  should  have  demed  the  God  thtt 
is  above. 
(2»)  If  I  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of 
him  that  hated  me, 
Or  lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found 
him: 

(30)  TS'either  have  I  suffered  ^my  mouth 

to  sin 
By  wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul. 

(31)  J£  the  men  of  my  tabernacle  said 

not, 
Oh  that  we  had  of  his  flesh  I  we  can- 
not be  satisfied. 


(10)  Then  let  my  wife  grind— i.e.,  perform  all 
menial  offices,  like  a  slave. 

(13)  If  I  did  despise.— In  chap.  xxii.  8,  Eliphaz 
had  insinuated  that  Job  had  favonred  the  rich  and 
powerful,  but  had  oppressed  and  ground  down  the  weak. 
He  now  meeta  this  accusation,  and  affirms  that  he  had 
regarded  his  own  servants  even  as  brethren,  because 
partakers  of  a  common  humanity. 

(15)  Bid  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb 
make  him  P— He  here  meets  the  charges  of  Eliphaz 
(chap.  xxii.  6,  7,  9). 

(18)  For  from  my  youth  he.— The  pronouns  refer 
to  the  fatherless  of  verse  17  and  to  the  widow  of 
verse  16. 

(i»)  If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of.— 
Or,  cmy  wanderer  without, 

(23)  I  oould  not  endure.— Rather,  Jioa«ttna&Ze  to 
ad  thus. 


(8*)  If  I  have  made  gold  my  hope.~He  here 
refers  to  the  admonition  of  Eliphaz  (chap.  xxii.  23,  24)^ 
and  declares  that  such  had  not  been  his  practice. 

(26)  If  I  beheld  the  sun.— It  is  remarkable  that 
the  kind  of  idolatir  repudiated  by  Job  is  that  only  of 
sun  and  moon  worship.  He  seems  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  more  material  and  degraded  kinds. 

(28)  By  the  judge.— Rather,  perhaps,  by  myjudgcr 
i.e.,  Grod;  unless,  indeed,  there  be  any  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  law  (Dent.  xvii.  2 — 7),  which  does  not  seem- 
likely. 

(29)  If  I  rejoiced  at  the  destruotion.— He  now 
proceeds  to  the  realm  of  the  wishes  and  thoughts,  and 
is,  therefore,  far  more  thorough  and  searching  with  his 
own  case  than  his  friends  had  been. 

(31)  Oh  that  we  had  of  his  flesh!— We  should 
never  be  satisfied  therewith.  (Comp.  the  similar  ex* 
pression,  chap.  xix.  22.) 
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to  h%8  Friends, 


(«)  The  staunger  did  not  lodge  in  the 
street: 
Bui    I    opened    mj    doors    ^to    the 
traveller. 
(33)  If  I  covered  my  transgressions  *as 
Adam, 
By    hiding    mine    iniquity    in    my 
bosom: 
<^>  Did  T  fear  a  great  multitude^ 
Or    did    the    contempt    of    families 

terrify  me, 
That  I  kept  silence,  and  went  not  out 
of  the  door  ? 
<^  Oh  that  one  would  hear  me ! 

'Behold,    my    desire    is,    that   the 

Almighty  would  answer  me, 
And  that  mine  adversary  had  written 
a4x)ok. 
<^>  Surely  I  would    take  it  upon  my 
shoulder. 


1  Or,  to  the  way. 


2  Or.a/(errii«iiian- 
ii«roy  men. 


8  Or,  behold,  mjf 
nan  is  that  the 
Almiifhty  wiUtiH- 
ncerme. 


4  Heb^wMp. 


5  Ueh.jate9trmgUi 
thereof. 


6  Heb.,  eauaed  the 
aoul  of  the  oumera 
thereof  to  expht, 
or,  breuike  out.. 


7  Or,     noimmu 
weed*.         I 


fl  Heb.,  from   on- 
eieermif. 


And  bind  it  a«  a  crown  to  me. 
(37)  I    would    declare    unto    him    the 
number  of  my  steps ; 
As  a  prince  would  I  go  near  unto 
him. 
(*)  K  my  land  cry  against  me. 
Or  that  the  furrows  likewise  thereof 
*  complain; 
(*)  If  I  have  eaten  Hhe  fruits  thereof 
without  money, 
Or  have  *  caused  the  owners  thereof 
to  lose;  their  life : 
(^)  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat, 
And.7  cockle  instead  of  barley. 
The  words  of  Job  are  ended. 

CHAPTER  XXXn.— (DSo  these 
three  men  ceased  ®to  answer  Job, 
because  he  was  righteous  in  his  own 
eyes. 


(32)  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller.— The 
niftimers  of  Gen.  xix.  2, 3,  Judg.  xix.  20,  21,  if  not  the 
incidents  there  recorded,  are  here  implied.  "  The  tra. 
veller "  is  literally  the  road  or  way :  i.e.,  the  wayfarer. 

(^  As  Adam. — Or,  as  man,  ie.,  oommonly  does. 
There  maj  or  maj  not  be  here  some  indication  of  ac- 
qoaintance  with  the  narrative  of  Genesis.  (See  the 
margin.) 

(3S)  Oh  that  one  would  hear  me !— The  render- 
ine  noticed  in  the  margin  is  probably  the  right  one — 
Oft  thai  I  had  one  to  hear  me  I  Lo^  nere  is  my  mark  I 
i.e.,  mj  signature,  my  declaration,  which  I  am  ready  to 
subscribe ;  and  oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book !  More  correctly,  perhaps, "  That  I  had  the  book  or 
indictment  that  my  adrersary  hath  written ;  would  that 
I  had  it  in  black  and  white  before  me,  that  I  might 
deal  with  it  accordingly,  and  answer  it  point  to  point." 
Here,  then,  is  the  same  deviation  from  strict  sequence 
of  order  that  we  observed  in  chap.  zxix.  18.  Verses 
35—37  ought  to  come  after  verses  38—40;  but  the 
writer's  ideas  of  symmetry  and  order  were  not  as  ours, 
and  tins,  in  some  respects,  maybe  more  natural,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  less  correct. 

^  I  would  declare— i.e.,  "  I  would  readily  give 
an  aceomit  of  all  my  actions,  and  meet  him  with 
alacrity  and  perfect  confidence."  Others  suppose  the 
meaning  to  be,  "I  would  meet  him  as  1  would  meet  a 
prince,  witii  the  utmost  deference  and  respect,  not  at 
all  as  an  enemy,  but  as  one  worthy  of  all  honour  and 
regard."  The  actual  meaning  is  uncertain.  On  the 
other  band,  he  has  been  spoken  of  by  his  friends :  as  a 
fool  (chap.  V.  2),  by  Eliphaz ;  as  a  man  full  of  words,  a 
liar,  and  a  mocker  (chap.  xi.  2,  3),  by  Zophar ;  as 
perverse,  wicked,  and  iniquitous  (chap.  zi.  12,  14) ;  a 
Dlaspbemer  and  a  hypocrite,  by  Eliphas  (chap.  xv.  4,  5, 
13,  16,  34,  <&c.) ;  as  wicked,  a  robber,  and  ignorant  of 
God,  hj  Bildad  (chap,  xviii.  5,  14) ;  as  wicked  and  a 
bjpocrite,  by  Zophar  (chap.  xx.  5) ;  as  extortionate  and 
opprenive  (verses  15,  19,  Sic.);  as  a  tyrant  and  an 
ioi|i<ms  man.  by  Eliphas  (chap.  xxii.  5,  9,  13, 17,  &c.). 

^  Or  that  the  fdrrows  likewise  thereof 
complain. — Bather,  Or  if  the  furrows  thereof  weep 
tocher — a  strong  impersonation  to  express  the  conse- 
qoenee  of  oppression  and  wrong-doing.    It  is  to  be 


observed  that  throughout  this  defence  Job  has  far  more 
than  traversed  the  mdictment  of  his  friends.  He  has 
shown  that  he  has  not  only  not  broken  the  moral  law, 
as  thev  insinuated,  but,  much  more,  has  shown  himself 
exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  so  that,  according 
to  the  narrator  of  the  historv,  he  was  not  only  one  that 
feared  Ood  and  eschewed  evil  (chap.  i.  1),  but  also  was 
perfect,  i.e.,  of  sincere  and  consistent  conduct  and 
upright, 

XXXII. 

0)  So  these  three  men  ceased.— The  next  six 
chapters  are  taken  up  with  the  reply  of  a  fourth  person 
not  before  mentioned,  but  who  appears  to  have  been 
present  during  the  discnssion,  ana  who  is  described  as 
IHihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Burite,  of  the  kindred 
of  Bam.  The  name  appears  to  mean.  He  ia  my  Ood, 
The  person  from  whom  he  was  descended  seems  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother  (Gen. 
xxii.  21) ;  and  a  city  of  the  like  name  is  mentioned  in 
Jer.  XXV.  23.  There  is  a  Bam  mentioned  in  Buth  iv. 
19,  who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Judah ;  but  we  can 
hardly  suppose  this  was  the  Bam  of  whose  kindred 
Elihu  was.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  clue  to  the 
identification ;  for  even  if,  with  some,  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Aram,  the  son  of  Kemuel,  and 
great  nephew  of  Abraham,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 
descendant  of  Buz,  his  uncle,  should  nave  been  de- 
scribed as  of  [the  kindred  of  Bam.  One  tradition 
identifies  Bam  with  Abraham,  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  in  this  case  highly  improbable ;  the  onlv  infer- 
ence we  can  draw  is  that  this  specification  oi  Elihu 
serves  to  show  that  he  was  a  real,  and  not  an  imaginary, 
personage.  The  Targum  speaks  of  Elihu  as  a  relative 
of  Abraham.  If  we  are  right  in  putting  the  life  of 
Elihu  so  far  back,  the  whole  position  and  surroundings 
of  Job's  history  become  the  more  probable,  because 
what  is  told  us  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  corres- 
ponds with  the  description  and  character  of  Job ;  and 
then,  also,  the  traditional  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Job  becomes  the  more  probable. 

Because  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.-^ 
This  appears  from  chaps,  iii.  26,  vi.  10,  29,  x.  7,  xiii. 
15,  xix.  6,  &c.,  xxiii.  7, 10, 11,  12,  xxvii.  6,  xxix.  12,  &c. 
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and  his  Three  Friends. 


(2)  Then  was  kindled  the  wrath  of 
Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Bnzite, 
of  the  kindred  of  Bam:  against  Job  was 
his  wrath  kindled,  because  he  justified 
^himself  rather  than  God.  ^^>  Also 
against  his  three  friends  was  his  wrath 
Mndled,  because  they  had  found  no 
answer,  and  yet  had  condemned  Job. 
(*^  Now  Elihu  had  « waited  tiU  Job  had 
spoken,  because  they  were  '^  elder  than 
he.  (*)  When  Elihu  saw  that  there  was 
no  answer  in  the  mouth  of  these  three 
men,  then  his  wrath  was  kindled. 
<^)  And  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the 
Buzite  answered  and  said, 

I  am  *  young,  and  ye  are  very  old ; 

Wherefore  I  was  a&aid,  and  ^  durst 
not  shew  you  mine  opinion. 
^^)  I  said.  Days  should  speak. 

And  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom. 
^)  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man : 

And  -the  inspiration  of  the  Ahnighty 
giveth  them  understanding. 
<®)  Great  men  are  not  always  wise : 

Neither    do    the    aged    understand 
judgment. 


1  Hob^  hit  §okU 


9  Heb^      expected 
Job  in  tPorcM. 


S  Heb^   eULtr  for 
daya. 


4  Heb^/ewo/day». 

5  Heb^  I/eartd. 


n  ch.  n.  as :  Ptot. 

2.  6;  Ercles.  3 
20 :  Dtui.  1.  17  &, 
2.21. 


6     Heb^    under- 
tiandinge. 


7  Qeb.,  woretj. 


8  Or,  ordered  his 


9  Heb^  tJk«y  tw- 
moved  gpeeehee 
from  themMlc«$, 


10  Heb ,  worde. 


11  ITpb^  the  epirU 
of  mg  tKlly. 


(10)  Therefore  I  said.  Hearken  to  me ; — I 

also  will  shew  mine  opinion. 
(^^)  Behold,  I  waited  for  your  words  ; — I 
gave  ear  to  your  ^reasons. 
Whilst  ye  searched  out  ^what  to  say. 
^)  Yea,  I  attended  unto  you. 
And,  behold,  there  was  none  of  you 

that  convinced  Job, 
Or  that  answered  his  words : 
03)  Lest  ye  should  say.  We  have  found 
out  wisdom : 
God  thrusteth  him  down,  not  man. 
0^^  Now  he  hath  not  ®  directed  his  words 
against  me: 
Neither  wiU  I  answer  him  with  your 
speeches. 
^)  They  were  amazed,  they  answered  no 
more: 
•  They  left  off  speaking. 
(16)  "When  I  had  waited,  (for  they  spake 
not, 
But    stood    still,  and    answered    no 
more;) 
0^  I  saidy  I  will  answer  also  my  part, — 

I  also  will  shew  mine  opinion. 
(18)  For  I  am  fuU  of  i^matter, 
^^The  spirit  within  me  constraineth  me. 


(2)  Because  he  justified  himself  rather  than 
God. — See  chap.  zix.  6.  Job  nuuntained  his  innocenoe, 
and  could  not  understand  how  his  affliction  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  justice  of  God.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  declared  that  God  was  his  salvation  (chap.  xiiL 
16),  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  man  to  be  abso- 
lutely just  with  G^d  (cnap.  ix.  2,  28),  though  at  the 
same  time  he  might  hope  m  His  righteousness  (chap, 
xxiii.  3  8eqq.), 

(3)  They  had  found  no  answer.— The;^  could  not 
reply  unto  Job,  nor  deny  that  he  had  been  in  conduct 
such  as  he  said  he  had  been,  and  yet  they  concluded 
that  he  must  be  wicked  because  God  had  smitten  him. 

W  Now  Elihu  had  waited  till  Job  had 
spoken. — Lit'erally,  Had  waited  in  words  for  or  re- 
garddngJob;  that  is,  as  some  understand  it,  had  waited 
to  speak  unto  Job,  or,  more  probably,  had  waited  till 
the  argument  was  closed  to  declare  his  opinion  with 
reference  to  Job.  The  line  taken  by  Elihu  is  an  inter- 
mediate one.  and  is  neither  that  of  Job  nor  his  friends. 
He  admits  the  integrity  of  Job— or,  at  least,  he  does  not 
deny  it — although  ne  uses  yery  strong  expressions  as 
to  tne  course  wmch  Job  has  adopted  (cnap.  zxxiy.  7 — ^9, 
35 — ^37);  but  he  considers  that  the  Diyine  afflictions 
haye  a  disciplinanr  object,  and  that  they  may  be  sent 
because  Grod  has  discerned  the  seeds  of  unfaithfulness 
and  defection  in  the  sufferer ;  and  this  may  serye  to 
nxplain  their  purpose  in  the  case  of  Job.  He  has  yery 
lofty  ideas  of  the  righteousness  of  God  (chap,  xxxiy.  10, 
&c.),  and  of  His  power  and  majesty  (chap,  xxzyii.  28). 
He  holds  that  with  regard  to  the  Almighty  we  cannot 
add  Him  out,  but  that  we  may  safely  trust  His  mercy 
£nd  His  justice.  This  is  the  position  to  which  he  leads 
Job  when  the  Lord  answers  limi  out  of  the  whirlwind. 

(6)    I  am  young.— The  way  in  which  Elihu  comes 


forward  is  yery  interesting,  and  full  of  character.  It 
giyes  us  also  a  picture  of  tne  times  and  habits. 

if)  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man.— Rather,  Bui 
it  is  the  nnrit  in  man. 

And  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  .—Bather, 
And  the  breaih  of  the  Almighty  that  giveth  them  under* 
standing.  It  is  the  expression  used  in  the  Mosaie 
narratiye  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  may  perhaps  show 
acquaintan<S^  on  the  part  of  the  writer  with  ihit,  narra- 
tiye (Gren.  ii.  7).  Elihu  means  to  say  that  it  is  not 
years  so  much  as  the  spirit  and  illumination  of  the 
Abnighty  that  maketh  a  man  pre-eminent  in  wisdom. 

(9)  Great  men  are  not  always  wise.— That  is, 
old  men.  He  had  just  before  said  that  he  was  **  little  in 
days''  (yerse  6) ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  number, 
many,  or  multitudes.  (Comp.  what  Job  himself  said, 
chap.  xii.  2 :  "  No  doubt  because  ye  are  a  people  wisdom 
will  die  with  you.") 

(10)  Therefore  I  said.— Equiyalent  to,  Ther^ore  I 
say.  It  is  what  he  says  now,  as  the  result  of  n>rmer 
conyiotions. 

(12)  There  was  none  of  you.— In  Elihu's  judg- 
ment there  was  no  one  who  touched  the  main  point  of 
the  argument  with  Job. 

(13)  laest  ye  should  say.— That  is,  "I  resolyed  to 
speak,  lest  ye  should  think  yourselyes  wise,  and  that 
God  was  afflicting  him  on  account  of  his  sins."  God  is 
declaring  his  g^lt  in  such  a  way  that  man's  opinion 
matters  little. 

(15)  They  were  amazed. — The  force  is  giyen  better 
by  substituting  the  present  tense,  "  They  are  amaced, 
they  answer  no  more :  they  haye  not  a  word  to  say.*' 

(16)  When  I  had  waited.— Or,  as  sons©  render  it, 
"  And  shall  I  wait  because  they  speak  not  ?"  But  they 
stand  stiU  and  make  no  further  reply. 
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Ui9  eagerness  to  Speak, 


JOB,  XXXI II. 


He  Eeasons  udtlh  Job, 


<^^  fieholdy  my  belly  is  as  wine  which 
^hath  no  vent; 
It  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles. 
<^^  I  will  speak,  ^that  I  may  be  refreshed : 

I  will  open  my  lips  and  answer. 
<^'  Let  me  notj  I  pray  you,  accept  any 
man's  person. 
Neither  let  me  give  flattering  titles 
mito  man. 
<^)Por  I  know  not  to  give  flattering 
titles; 
In  so  doing  my  maker  wonld  soon 
take  me  away. 

CHAPTEE  XXXm.— W  Wherefore, 
Job,  I  pray  thee,  hear  my  speeches. 
And  hearken  to  all  my  words. 
W  Behold,  now  I  have  opened  my  mouth, 
My  tongue  hath  spoken  'in  my  mouth. 
^  My  words  shall  be  of  the  uprightness 
of  my  heart : 
And  my  lips  shall  utter  knowledge 
clearly. 
<*)The  Spirit  of  Crod  hath  made  me. 
And  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  me  life. 
^^  If  thou  canst  answer  me. 
Set  thy  wards  in  order  before  me, 
stand  up. 


1    Heb.,    is     not 
optned. 


9  Hfh..  tkut  I  maj/ 
brMUke. 


S    Hebi,    te    my 


aek.9,»Aa.K. 


4  Hcb.,  aeeordmg 
tothtfUMUth. 


6  Heb..  cut  out  e/ 
Vuelay. 


6   Heh.,  in  mine 
tar*. 


7  Heb.,  ht  antwtr- 
ttknat. 


(^)  «  Behold,  I  am  *  according  to  thy  wish 
in  God's  stead : 
I  also  am  ^formed  out  of  the  clay. 
t^)  Behold,  my  terror  shall  not  make  thee 
afraid. 
Neither  shall  my  hand  be  heavy  upon 
thee. 
(^)  Surely  thou  hast  spoken  ^in  mine 
hearing. 
And  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  thy 
words,  saying^ 
(^>  I  am  clean  without  transgression,  I 
am  innocent ; 
Neither  is  there  iniquity  in  me. 
(^^)  Behold,  he  findeth  occasions  against 
me. 
He  counteth  me  for  his  enemy, 
^^)  He  putteth  my  feet  in  the  stocks, — 

he  marketh  all  my  paths. 
<")  Behold,  in  this  thou  art  not  just : 
I  will  answer  thee,  that  God  is  greater 
than  man. 
(18)  Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him? 
For  7  he  giveth  not  account  of  any  of 
his  matters. 
(1*)  For  God  speaketh  once, — yea  twice, 

yet  man  perceiveth  it  not. 
(^*)  In  a   dream,  in    a    vision    of    the 
night. 


OS)  'Sew  bottles.— Or  unne^skins.  (Gomp.  Matt. 
ix.]7.) 

(^  In  so  doing  my  maker  would  soon  take 
me  away.  —  Or  perhaps  the  meaning  may  be,  "  My 
Maker  will  almost  have  to  forgive  me :"  that  is,  for  being 
too  candid,  frank,  and  straightforward;  for  speaking  too 
plainly.  Some  commentators  regard  Elihn's  character 
with  great  disfavour,  and  consider  him  to  be  an  empty 
and  arrogant  talker,  mainly,  perhaps,  from  verses  18,  l9 ; 
others  accept  liim  as  a  wise  and  pious  friend  of  Job,  who 
not  only  gave  him  good  advice,  bnt  perhaps  more  nearly 
than  any  other  of  the  disputants  nit  tine  truth  about 
Job^s  afflictions.  We  are  probably  more  right  in  this 
latter  view,  because  at  the  climax  of  the  poem  we  do 
not  read  that  fllihu  had  any  share  in  the  condemnation 
which  was  passed  by  God  on  the  tiiree  friends  of  Job. 
He  is  not  noticed  for  either  praise  or  blame. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  tne  last  eieht  verses  of  this 
chapter  are  a  kind  of  soliloquy,  unlike  tne  former  part  of 
it,  which  was  addressed  to  the  friends,  or  the  next 
chapter,  which  is  addressed  to  Job. 

XXXIII. 

ti)  Wherefore,  Job,  I  pray  thee.— He  begins 
by  prof essins*  his  sincerity  and  integrity ;  and  with  re- 
ferents to  Job's  expressed  desire  to  find  an  umpire  (chap, 
ii-  33),  and  one  who  would  maintain  his  right  with  Grod 
(chap.  xvi.21),  he  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  do  so,  and 
that  he  is,  like  Job,  made  out  of  the  clay,  and  oonse- 
qnentlydisposed  to  deal  favourably  with  him. 

^^  Neither  shall  my  hand  be  heavy  upon 
thee^«.,  I  will  deal  gently  with  thee,  and  not  be 
harsh. 
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(d)  I  am  clean  without  transgression.— Job 
has  nowhere  used  this  language ;  but  many  of  his  state- 
ments were  capable  of  being  so  perverted  and  misrepre- 
sented (chaps,  ix.  20, 21,  xvi.  17,  xxiii.  10 — 12,  xxvii.  5, 6). 
This  shows  that  Elihu  even  was  incapable  of  entering 
fully  into  Job*s  position.  He  did  not  understand  that 
a  man  could  alone  be  righteous  in  proportion  as  he 
trusted  Qod,  but  that,  trusting  God,  he  was  righteous 
with  His  righteousness.  This  was  the  truth  that  Job 
dimly  perceived  and  was  faintly,  though  surely,  striving 
after ;  and  to  his  friends  it  was  unintelligible,  and  mot 
wholly  apprehended  by  Elihu. 

W  Behold,  he  findeth  occasions  against  me. 
— See  chaps,  xiii.  24,  26,  27,  xix.  11. 

(11)  He  putteth  my  feet  in  the  stocks.— Re- 
ferring, probably,  to  chap.  xiii.  27. 

(12)  Behold,  in  this  thou  art  not  just.— But 
had  not  Job  said  the  same  thin^  P  (chap.  ix.  2,  &c.,  14, 
&c.) ;  and  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  any  one  could 
think  otherwise,  more  especiallv  as  Elihu  used  the  word 
which  specially  means  man  in  his  frailty  P 

<i3)  Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him  P— Job 
had  not  striven  against  Grod,  he  had  only  expressed 
his  longing  to  come  into  judgment  with  Him  (chap, 
xxiii.  3,  &c.).  Job  was  striving  with  and  against  the 
darkness  that  was  round  about  His  throne,  not  with 
the  justice  of  God,  which  he  entirely  trusted.  Some 
render  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  *'  For  none  can  answer 
any  of  His  words,"  but  the  Authorised  Version  seems 
preferable. 

(1*)  For  Gk>d  speaketh  once,  yea  twice.-— The 
two  ways  are  dilated  upon  (verses  15 — 18  and  19 — ^26). 
Alnmelech  (Gen.  xx.  8)  and  Daniel  (Dan.  iv.  5)  were 


God!B  Ways  of  Calling 


JOB,  XXXIII. 


Man  to  Repentance^ 


When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in 
slumberings  upon  the  bed ; 
(16)  Then  ^he  openeth  the  ears  of  men, — 

and  sealetii  their  instruction, 
^^  That  he  may  withdraw  man  from  his 
*  purpose. 
And  hide  pride  from  man. 
<^)  He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the 
pit, 
And  his  life  'from  perishing  by  the 
sword. 
^)  He  is  chastened  also  with  pain  upon 
his  bed. 
And  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with 
strong  pain : 
(a))«So  that  his  life  abhorreth  bread, — 

and  his  soul  ^  dainty  meat. 
<^)  His  flesh  is  consumed  away,  that  it 
cannot  be  seen ; 
And  his  bones   that  were  not  seen 
stick  out. 
^^>  Tea,  hia  soul  draweth  near  unto  the 
grave. 
And  his  life  to  the  destroyers. 
(23)  If  there  be  a  messenger  with  him. 


1  Heb..  he  reveal- 
eth^  or  uptcovereth 


t  Heb,  work. 


8  Heb^  Jirom  pa$^ 
ing  fry  the  eioord. 


a  Ps.ior. 


4   Hch^   meat   of 
detire. 


5  Or,  onatomemenL 


8  Heb.,  than  OnOd- 
hood. 


r  Or.  Be  ehatl  look 
ttpcm  men,    and 
§ay,    I   have 
tinned,  kc 


SOr.He  hath  deli- 
vered my  Mtit, 
Ac,  and  my  h/e. 


An  interpreter,  one  among  a  thousand,. 
To    shew    unto    man    his    upright-^ 

ness: 
(M)  Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and 

saith. 
Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the 

pit: 
I  have  found  ^  a  ransom. 
(^)  His  flesh  shall  be  fresher  ®than  a 

child's : 
He  shall  return  to  the  days  of  his- 

youth : 
<^>  He  shall  pray  unto  Gk)d,  and  he  wiU 

be  favourable  unto  him : 
And  he  shall  see  his  face  with  joy : 
For    he  will   render    unto  man  hia 

righteousness. 
W  THe  looketh  upon  men,  and  if  any 

say, 
I   have    sinned,  and  perverted   that 

which  was  right, 
And  it  profited  me  not ; 
(28)  8He  will  deUver  his  soul  from  going 

into  the  pit. 
And  his  life  shall  see  the  light. 


instances  of  this  first  method.  (Oomp.  also  Gen.  xv.  12. 
&c.,  xxviii.  12,  &c.) 

(16)  Then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men  and 
sealeth. — Comp.  chap.  xir.  17 :  "  My  transgression  is 
sealed  in  a  bag.  *'  He  openeth  their  ear/'  that  is,  He 
showeth  them  that  He  will  decree,  confirm,  and  seal  up 
their  chastisement,  the  sentence  that  is  to  be  executed 
upon  them,  if  they  will  not  repent.  If  taken  in  the 
sense  of  instruction,  it  must  mean  that  He  will  complete 
and  confirm  it. 

(17)  From  his  purpose.— Bather,  That  He  may 
withdraw  man  from  carrying  out  hie  evil  actions,  arid 
may  remove  thai  pride  fro^m  man  which  he  secretly 
cherishes.  This  is  the  main  point  of  Elihu's  teaching: 
that  the  purposes  of  God  are  disciplinary,  to  keep  man 
from  the  sin  which  otherwise  he  would  be  prone  to 
commit.  In  this  way  Job  might  have  been  a  righteous 
man,  and  yet  be  justly  chastened  lest  he  should  prove 
unrighteous. 

(19)  He  is  chastened.— This  is  the  second  manner 
in  which  God  speaks — ^first  by  dreams,  <Sm:.,  then  by 
afflictions. 

And  the  miiltitude  of  his  bones  with  strong 
pain. — Or,  reading  it  otherwise,  we  may  render.  And 
with  continual  strtfeinhis  hones — e.  (jr.,  rheumatism  and 
gout. 

(23)  To  show  unto  man  his  uprightness.— 
Some  render,  "  to  show  unto  man  what  is  right  for  him," 
but  it  seems  rather  to  mean,  to  declare  concerning  that 
man  his  uprightness,  to  plead  his  cause  before  God  and 
be  his  advocate.  (Comp.  1  Kings  xir.  13;  2  Ghron. 
xix.  3,  &c.) 

This  angel,  who  is  one  among  a  thousand,  and  dis- 
charges the  function  of  an  interpreter,  is  a  remark- 
able anticipation  of  the  existence  of  that  function  with 
God  which  is  discharged  by  the  Advocate  with  the 
Father  (1  John  ii.  1 ;  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb.  vii.  25).  It 
is  impossible  for  us  who  belieye  that  all  Scripture  is  given 
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by  inspiration  of  God  not  to  see  in  this  an  indication 
01  what  God  intended  afterwards  to  teach  us  concerning- 
the  intercession  and  mediation  of  the  Son  and  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  behalf  of  man  (Bom.  viii.. 
26).     (Oomp.  John  xiv.  16.) 

(M)  Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him— t.e.,  God 
is  gracious;  He  accepts  the  mediation  of  the  me<tiating 
anffcL  These  words  of  Elihu's  must  have  fallen  on 
Job's  ear  with  a  grateful  and  refreshing  sound,  con- 
firming to  him  his  longing  for  the  daysman  (chi^. 
ix.  33). 

And  saith — Le.,  to  the  destroying  angels  of  vers» 
22.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  God  wno  finds  the 
ransom,  as  it  was  by  Grod's  grace  that  the  interpreting- 
angel  was  forthcoming.  It  is  not  man's  righteousnesa 
that  has  saved  him,  but  the  ransom  that  God  has  found, 
even  though  God,  who  judgeth  the  actions,  may  have 
justly  recognised  what  of  righteousness  there  was  in 
man. 

(28)  He  will  be  ftivourable  unto  him.— Very 
beautiful  is  this  description  of  the  restoration  of  th& 
penitent  sinner  and  his  recovery  from  sickness.  He 
shall  thankfully  resort  unto  the  house  of  God  with  joy, 
for  that  He  has  rewarded  him  according  to  his  righteous, 
ness,  which  was  the  fruit  of  faith  (Gen.  xv.  6;  Ps. 
xxxii.  1,  2). 

(87)  He  looketh  upon  men,  and  if  any  say.— 
Bather,  He  looketh  upon  men,  and  saith,  I  have  sinned, 
&c, :  that  is  the  confession  of  the  restored  sinner.  Some 
render  it.  He  shall  sing  before  men,  but  hardly  sa 
probably  or  appropriately. 

(28)  He  will  deliver  his  soul.— There  are  two 
readings  in  the  Hebrew  here,  of  which  one  is  represented 
by  the  Authorised  Version ;  but  the  better  one  is,  "  He 
hath  redeemed  my  soul  from  going  into  the  pit,  and 
my  life  shall  see  the  light " — this  is  part  of  the  restored 
man's  confession,  which  appears  to  be  continued  till  th» 
speaker  resumes  in  Terse  29. 


Mihu  aeevMes  Job  of 


JOB,  XXXIV. 


cliarging  God  vnth  Injustice. 


^^  Loy  all  these  {kings  worketh  God — 

^oftentimes  with  man, 
<**^  To  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit. 
To  be  enlightened  with  the  lights  of 
the  living. 
{»)  Mark  well,  0  Job,  hearken  unto  me : 

Hold  thy  peace,  and  I  will  speak. 
^>  If  thou  hast  any  thing  to  say,  answer 
me: 
Speak,  for  I  desire  to  justify  thee. 
<®>  If  not,  hearken  unto  me : 
Hold  thy  peace,  and  I  shall  teach  thee 
wisdom. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.  — «  Further- 
more EUhu  answered  and  said, 
(2)  Hear  my  words,  O  ye  wise  men  ; 
And  give  ear  unto  me,  ye  that  have 
knowledge. 
W  'For  the  ear  trieth  words, — as  the 

%iouth  tasteth  meat. 
^^)  Let  us  choose  to  us  judgment : 
Let^know among oniBelvea  what « 
good. 
<^  For  Job  hath  said,  I  am  righteous : 


1  HcT).,  twiee  and 
thHc«. 


a  ch.  13. 11. 


S  Heb.,  jMloto. 


S  Heb.,  mine  or- 
rote. 


4    Hel).,  mm    of 
heart. 


b  Dent.  n.  4 ;  ch. 
8. 8  &  88.  2S  :  Pft. 
8S.  U;  Bom.  8. 
14. 


e  Pik  a.  11:  ProT. 
M.  11;  Jer.  8L 
IS;  Kzek.  88.10; 
Matt.  ifl.  17 ; 
Rom.  1. 4 : 1  Oor. 
B.iO:iPet.Lir; 
Rev.  a.  11. 


And  God  hath  taken  avray  my  judg- 
ment. 
(^>  Should  I  lie  against  my  right? 

^My  wound  is  incurable  without  trans- 
gression. 

(7)  What  man  w  like  Job,  who  drinketk 

up  scorning  like  water  ? 

(8)  Which  goeth  in  company  with  the 

workers  of  iniquity, 
And  walketh  wil^  wicked  men. 
(^)  For  he  hath  said.  It  profiteth  a  man 
nothing 
That  he  should  delight  himself  with 
God. 
(10)  Therefore  hearken  unto  me,  ye  *men 
of  understanding : 
^Far  be  it  from  God,  th/it  he  should  do 

wickedness ; 
And  from  the  Almighty,  that  he  should 
commit  iniquity. 
(U)  e-pQY  the  work  of  a  man  shall  he: 
render  unto  him. 
And  cause  every  man  to  find  accord- 
ing to  his  ways. 
^^)  Tea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,. 


(30)  To  bring  back  his  souL— Here,  again,  is  the 
Teiy  key-note  of  Elihn's  doctrine.  Gkxi's  dealings  are 
for  the  purpose  of  edncation  and  discipline,  and  wis  is 
what  he  wishes  to  impress  upon  Job. 

(32)  I  desire  to  justiiy  thee.— He  wishes  to 
jwsi^ij  Job  before  his  friends,  that  is,  to  maintain  that 
his  afflictions  are  not  on  account  of  past  sin,  but  as  a 
preserrative  against  possible  future  defection.  This 
oeing  80,  he  considers  that  Job's  case  may  justly  be 
defended,  and  Job  himself  Tindicated  against  his 
friends. 

^L  ^L  A  k  V  • 

(i>  Parthermore  Elihu.— Elihu  here  hardly  makes 
ffood  the  profession  with  which  he  starts,  for  he  begins 
immediately  to  accuse  Job  in  no  measured  language. 
EHhu  makes,  indeed,  a  great  profession  of  wisdom,  and 
expressly  addresses  himself  to  the  wise  (verse  2),  and 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  discrimination  (verses  3, 4). 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Job  himself  had  given  utter- 
ance io  much  the  same  sentiment  in  chap.  xii.  11. 

(^  'Far  Job  hath  said.— See  chaps,  liii.  18,  19, 
and  xxviL  2,  especially. 

(^  Should  I  lie  against  my  right  P—Comp. 
diap.  xxvii.  2 — 6. 

My  wound  is  inourable.— Literally,  my  arrow, 
i.e.,  the  arrow  which  hath  wounded  me.  (See  chaps, 
rvi.  11,  xvii.  1,  Ac.) 

Without  transgression.— That  is  to  say,  on  my 
part.  (See  chap.  xvi.  17.)  Some  understand  the  former 
clause,  "  Notwithstanding  n^  ri^ht,  I  am  accounted  a 
liar,^  but  the  Authorised  Version  is  more  probably 
right. 

(7)  Who  drinketh  up  Booming  P^-The  same 
word  had  been  applied  to  Job  bv  Zophar  (chap.  xi.  3), 
''And  when  thqu  mockest,  shall  no  man  make  thee 
ashamed?''  and  the  same  reproach  by  Eliphaz  (chap. 
XV.  16). 
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(8)  And  walketh  with  wicked  men.— This  was- 
the  charge  that  was  brought  against  Job  by  Eliphaa. 
(chaps.  XV.  4,  5,  xxii.  15). 

(9)  It  proflteth  a  man  nothing;— Comp.  what 
Job  had  said  (chaus.  ix.  20—22,  30,  31,  x.  6,  7, 14, 15). 
Eliphaz  had  virtually  said  the  same  thing,  though  the 
form  in  which  he  cast  it  was  the  converse  of  this  (see 
chap.  xxii.  3),  for  he  had  represented  it  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  Ood  whether  man  was  righteous  or  not, 
which  was,  of  course,  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all 
mondity ;  for  if  Grod  cares  not  whether  man  is  righteous 
or  not,  it  certainly  cannot  profit  man  to  be  ri^teous. 
On  the  other  hand,  Eliphaz  had  in  form  uttered  the 
opposite  doctrine  (chap.  xxii.  21). 

(10)  Ye  men  of  understanding.— Elihu  now 
appeals  to  the  men  of  understanding,  by  whom  he  can 
hardly  mean  the  three  friends  of  whom  he  has  already 
spoken  disparagingly,  but  seems  rather  to  appeal  to  an 
audience,  real  or  imagined,  who  are  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  what  he  says.  This  is  an  incidental  indication 
that  we  are  scarcely  intended  to  understand  the  long- 
continued  argument  as  the  record  of  an  actual  dis- 
cussion. EHhu  begins  to  take  broader  g^und  than  the 
friends  of  Job,  inasmuch  as  he  concerns  himself,  not 
with  the  problems  of  God's  government,  but  with  the 
impossibility  of  His  acting  unjustlv  (Gkn.  xviii.  25), 
and  the  reason  he  gives  is  somewnat  strange — it  is 
the  fact  that  God  is  irresponsible.  He  has  not  been 
put  in  charge  over  the  earth;  but  His  authority  is 
ultimate  and  original,  and  being  so,  He  can  have  no 
personal  interests  to  secure  at  ail  risks ;  He  can  ouly 
have  in  view  the  ultimate  good  of  all  His  creatures,  for, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  He  really  desired  to  slay  them, 
their  breath  is  in  His  hands,  and  He  would  only  Lave 
to  recall  it.  The  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it  belongs  to- 
God :  it  is  His  own,  and  not  another's  entrusted  to  Him ; 
His  self-interest,  therefore,  cannot  come  into  collision 
with  the  welfare  of  His  creatures,  because  their  welfare 


^od  wlio  ia  AhniglUy 
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Cannot  he  Unjust. 


Neither  will    the  Almighty   pervert 
judgment. 
<i3)  Who  hath  given  him  a  charge  over 
the  earth  9 
Or  who    hath  disposed    ^the    whole 
world  P 
<u)  rtjf  ]i0  get  his  heart  *upon  man. 

If  he  gather  unto  himself  his  spirit 
and  his  breath ; 
<^  *A11  flesh  shall  perish  together, 

And  man  shall  ram  again  unto  dust. 
(1^)  If  now  thou  hast  understanding,  hear 
this : 
Hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  words. 
•<^7)  Shall    even    he  that    hateth    right 
'^govern? 
And  wilt  thou  condemn  him  that  is 
most  just  ? 
•<i8)  jg  ii  jii  to  say  to  a  king.  Thou  art 

wicked? 
And  to  princes.  Ye  are  ungodly? 
^"^  How  much  less  to  him  that  ^accepteth 
not  the  persons  of  princes, 


a  Pa.  104.  SB. 
SHibMttjwn  ftim. 


6nen.S.19;Bccle8. 
12.7. 


3Heb..b(tid; 


c  Deut.  10.  17:  2 
Chr.  19.  7;  Acts 
10.  34  ;  Uom.  S. 
11:  GaI.  S.  6; 
Kiih.  8. 0 :  Col.  8, 
» ;  1  Pet.  1. 17. 


4  Heb.,  they  thnll 
titke  ateag  </<« 
tnightg. 


d  3  Chron.  16,  0: 
ch.  81.  4;  Prov. 
5.21ft  15.8;  Jer. 
16. 17. 


5  Hi'b.,  go. 


6    Heb..     without 
tearchiug  out 


Nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the 

poor? 
For  they  all  are  the    work  of    his 

hands. 

(20)  In  a  moment  shall  they  die. 

And  the  people  shall  be  troubled  at 

midnight,  and  pass  away : 
And  Hhe  mighty  shall  be  taken  away 

without  hand. 

(21)  dYoT  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of 

man, 
And  he  seeth  all  his  goings. 

(22)  There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of 

death. 
Where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may 
hide  themselves. 

(23)  YoT  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more 

than  right ; 
That  he  should  ^enter  into  judgment 

with  God. 
(2*)  He  shall  break  in  pieces  mighty  men 

^without  number. 
And  set  others  in  liieir  stead. 


is  the  welfare  of  that  which  is  His— of  that,  therefore, 
in  which  He  Himself  has  the  largest  interest.  The 
argument  is  a  somewhat  strange  one  to  us,  but  it  is  sound 
4»,t  bottom,  for  it  recognises  God  as  the  prime  origin 
jBJid  final  hope  of  all  His  creatures,  and  assumes  that 
His  will  can  only  be  good,  and  that  it  must  be  the  best 
hecause  it  is  His.     (Comp.  St.  John  x.  12, 13.) 

(13)  Who  hath  disposed  the  whole  world  P— 
Or,  Who  hath  set  the  whole  world  upon  Him  7  i.e., 
entrusted  it  to  EUs  care ;  in  the  other  sense  it  means, 
*'  Who  but  He  hath  made  the  whole  world,  and  who, 
therefore,  can  have  the  interest  in  it  which  He  must 
have  P  " 

(14)  If  he  set  his  heart  upon  man.— Or,  upon 
himself.  It  is  ambiguous :  and  so,  likewise,  the  next 
clause  is.  We  must  either  regard  it  as  the  consequence 
•of  the  former  one — **  If  He  set  His  heart  upon  Himself, 
had  regard  to  His  own  interest,  then  He  would  gather 
nnto  Himself  His  own  spirit  and  His  own  breath  " — or 
we  must  do  as  some  do :  supply  the  ''  if  "  at  the  begin, 
ning  of  it,  and  read  it  as  in  the  Authorised  Version.  In 
this  sense,  the  setting  His  heart  upon  man  would  mean 
in  a  bad  sense— to  do  him  injury.  In  doing  him  injury 
He  would,  in  fact,  injure  His  own.  The  effect  of  His 
setting  His  heart  on  man  would  be  that  all  flesh  would 
perish  together,  and  man  would  turn  again  to  his  dust ; 
but  then  Grod  would  have  injured  His  own,  and  not 
another's,  in  so  doing.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
writer  of  this  last  clause  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  Gren.  iii.  19.  Tlie  speech  of  Elihu  is  marked  with 
entire  self-confidence. 

(17)  Shall  even  he.  .  .  .—The  argument  is  that 
one  who  holds  such  a  position  of  absolute  rule  cannot 
be  other  than  most  just.  He  who  is  fit  to  rule  must 
be  just,  and  He  who  is  the  ultimate  ruler  must  be 
fit  to  rule,  and  must,  therefore,  be  just ;  but  if  He  is 
Absolut<ely  just,  how  shall  we  condemn  His  govern- 
ment or  Him  on  account  of  it,  even  though  we  cannot 
explain  it  all  or  reconcile  it  with  our  view  of  what  is 
right  ? 


that  is  most  just,  is  rather  him  thai  is 
just  and  mighty,  i.e.,  not  only  just,  but  able  also  to 
execute  justice  because  mighty. 

m  Is  it  fit  to  say  to  a  king  P— The  argument  is 
from  the  less  to  the  greater.  "  Who  could  chaUenge  a 
king  or  princes  P  and  if  not  a  king,  how  much  less  the 
King  of  kings  F  "  There  is  a  strong  ellipse  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  yet  one  that  is  naturally  supphed.  (Comp.  Pa. 
cxxxvii.  5.) 

(20)  In  a  moment  shall  they  die— t.e.,"  they  all 
alike  die,  rich  and  poor  together ;  the  hour  of  desAh  is 
not  hastened  for  the  poor  nor  delayed  for  the  rich. 
They  all  alike  die." 

Even  at  midnight  the  people  are  troubled. 

.  .  . — ^It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  writer  did  not 
know  of  Exodus  xii.  29.  It  is  bett<er  to  read  these 
statements  as  habitual  presents  and  not  as  futures: 
"  In  a  moment  they  die,  even  at  midnight — the  people 
are  shaken  and  pass  away,"  &c. 

(21)  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man. — 
He  is  not  only  just  and  mighty,  but  He  is  also  all-wise ; 
He  cannot  therefore  err. 

(22)  There  is  no  darkness.— As  Job  had  perhaps 
seemed  to  imply  in  chap.  xxiv.  13 — 16. 

(23)  For  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more  than 
right — i.e.,  so  much  that  he  should  enter  into 
judgment  with  God.  This  is  probably  the  meaning, 
as  the  Authorised  Version;  but  some  render,  "He 
needeth  not  yet  agam  to  consider  a  man  that  he  should 
go  before  God  in  judgment."  He  hath  no  need  to 
consider  any  man's  case  twice  or  to  rectify  His  first 
decision.  He  is  infallible,  and  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  right,  whatever  He  does. 

(24)  Without  number.— Rather,  in  an  unsearch- 
able manner,  as  before,  verse  20,  **  without  hand,'*  i.e., 
without  human  means. 

(25)  Therefore. — We  should  expect  because  rather ; 
but  the  writer,  believing  in  G^d's  justice,  infers  that 
since  God  acts  thus  He Inioweth  the  works  of  man,  and 
has  grounds  for  acting  as  He  acts. 
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Man  mutA  HumbU  himself. 
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Job  Reproved* 


(«5)  Therefore  he  knoweth  their  works, 
And  he  overtumeth  them  in  the  night, 
so  that  they  are  ^destroyed. 
^^>  He  striketh  them  as  wicked  men — 

*  in  the  open  sight  of  others ; 
(^  Because  they  tnmed  back  %x)m  him, 
And  wonld  not  consider  any  of  his 
ways: 
<*^>  So  that  they  canse  the  cry  of  the  poor 
to  come  unto  him, 
And  he  heareth  the  cry  of  the  afflicted. 
<*^>  When  he  giveth  quietness,  who  then 
can  make  trouble  ? 
And  when  he  hideth  hU  face,  who 

then  can  behold  him? 
Whether  it  he  done  against  a  nation, 
or  against  a  man  only : 
(»)  That  the  hypocrite  reign  not, — lest 

the  people  be  ensnared. 
***)  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto 
God, 
I  have  borne  chastisemetitj  I  will  not 
offend  any  more : 
<^)  That  which  I  see  not  teach  thou  me : 
If  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do  no 
more. 
<^)  ^Should  it  he  according  to  thy  mind  P 
he  will  recompense  it^ 


1  Hob.,  enuhtd. 


SHob..tnf/>epIao0 
of  brhoiders. 


8  Hcb^  from  afUr 
him. 


4  H(-b^  Should  it 
Ite  from  with 
tkeef 


BUeb^  of  heart. 


6  i^.  My  father,  m 
Job  bt  tried. 


7  Or,  by  it   wore 
than  by  my  ein  t 


8  Heb^  I  wia  re- 
tain   to    thee 
vfotde.       t 


Whether  thou  refuse,  or  whether  thou 

choose ;  and  not  I : 
Therefore  speak  what  thou  knowest. 
<**>  Let  men  ^of  understanding  tell  me, 
And  let  a  wise  man  hearken  unto 
me. 
<^)  Job  hath  spoken  without  knowledge. 
And  his  words  were  without  wisdom. 

(36)  ejf y  desire  is  that  Job  may  be  tried 

unto  the  end 
Because  of  his  answers  for  wicked 
men. 

(37)  For  he  addeth  rebellion  unto  his  sin. 
He  clappeth  his  hands  among  us. 
And  multiplieth  his  words    against 

God. 

CHAPTER  XXXV.— W  Elihu  spake 
moreover,  and  said, 
<2>  Thinkest  thou  this  to  be  right. 

That  thou  saidst.  My  righteousness  is 
more  than  Gk)d's  P 
(8)  For  thou  saidst.  What  advantage  will 
it  be  unto  thee  9 
Andy  What  profit  shall  I  have,  Hf  I  be 
cleansed  from  my  sin  9 
(*J  ®I  will  answer  thee, — and  thy  com- 
panions with  thee. 


p^  He  striketh  them  as  wicked  men.— ^Rather, 
in  the  place  of  wicked  men  he  striketh  them :  i.e.,  the 
'wickea — Uiat  is,  "  He  ezecateth  His  ju^^ents  in  the 
sight  of  all  beholders,  striking  down  wicked  men  in 
their  rerj  place,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
iNrho  are  stricken  or  why  they  are  stricken." 

<^  Beoause  they  turned  back  from  him.— 
[EHhn,  therefore,  as  weil  as  Job's  other  friends,  belieyed 
in  the  direct  execution  of  Gk>d's  judgments. 

<9»)  When  he  giveth  quietness,  who  then  can 
make  trouble  ?— This  is  probably  the  meaning,  but 
literally  it  is.  Who  can  eonaem/a  f 

Or  against  a  man  only. — ^Bather,  against  a  man 
eiUke:  %.e.,  it  is  all  one  in  either  case.  He  judges 
nations  as  He  judges  indiyiduals,  and  individuals  as 
Se  does  nations. 

(^)  That  the  hypocrite  reign  not.— Bather, 
(whether  God  is  provoked),  on  account  of  an  ungodly 
man  reigning,  or  by  the  snares  of  a  whole  people : 
i.e.,  the  corruption  of  a  nation,  e.g,,  Sodom,  &o. 

<3i,a8)  I  have  borne  ohastisement  .  .  . — These 
verses  ennress  the  attitude  that  should  be  assumed 
towards  Qod  :  one  of  submission  and  penitence. 

<»)  Should  it  be  acoording  to  thy  mind? 
is  obscure  from  its  abruptness.  We  understand  it  thus: 
"Should  he  recompense  it  ({.0.,  a  man's  conduct) 
according  to  thy  mind,  with  thy  concurrence,  whether 
thou  refnsest  or  whether  thou  choosest  P  " 

And  not  I — ».e.,  "Then  why  not  according  as  I 
refuse  or  choose  P  If  thou  art  to  influence  and  direct 
His  deaHng  and  goremment,  why  may  not  I P  why  may 
not  any  one  P  And  if  so.  He  is  no  longer  supreme  or 
absolute.  What  knowest  thou,  then  P  Speak,  if  thou 
hast  anything  to  say  to  this  reasoning." 


(3^)  Let  men  of  understanding  tell  me.— 
Bather,  Men  of  understanding  will  say  to  me,  or,  agree 
with  me ;  andeverywise  manihat  heareth  me  will  say,  &/&, 

<S6)  My  desire  is  that  Job  may  be  tried.— There 
seems  to  be  reason  to  prefer  the  marginal  rendering, 
and  consider  the  words  as  addressed  to  Grod :  "  Oh  my 
Father,  let  Job  be  tried,  Ac."  "  Faler  mi  probeiur 
Job,"  Yulg.  Elihu's  words  cannot  have  fallen  upon 
Job  with  more  acceptance  or  with  Ughter  weight  than 
those  of  his  other  friends.  He  must  have  felt,  how- 
ever, that  his  cause  was  safe  with  God,  whatever  the 
misunderstandine  of  men. 

Because  of  nis  answers  for  wicked  men.^ 
Bather,  his  answering  Wee  wicked  men, 

(87)  He  clappeth  his  hands  among  us. — ^As 
though  he  were  confident  of  victory  in  argument. 

XXXV. 

(2)  My  righteousness  is  more  than  Gkxi's.— See 
chap.  xix.  6,  &c.  Job  had  not  in  so  many  words  said 
this,  but  what  he  had  said  was  capable  of  being  so 
represented,  and  perh^s  seemed  to  involve  it.  (Comp. 
chaps,  ix.  22,  x.  15.)  Here,  a^in,  there  was  a  nusrepre- 
sentation  of  what  Job  had  said.  He  certainly  did  noc 
mean  that  he  was  none  the  better  for  being  righteous^ 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  distinctly  said,  "Let  mine 
enemy  be  as  the  wicked,"  Ac.  (cJiap.^  zxvii.  7,  &c.), 
because  he  could  not  delight  himself  in  God;  but  it 
was  perfectly  true  that  he  had  said  that  his  righteous- 
ness nad  not  delivered  him  from  suffering. 

W  And  thy  companions. — ^Elihu  professes  to 
answer  Job's  friends  as  well  as  himself,  but  what  ho 
says  (verse  5,  &o.)  is  very  much  what  Eliphaz  had 
sud  before  (chaps,  xv.  14,  <&c.,  xxii.  3,  &c.,  and  Bildad 
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Compariaon  is  not 
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to  be  Made  with  God. 


<^)  Look  unto  the  heavens,  and  see ; 
And  behold  the  clouds  which  are  higher 
than  thou. 
<^^  If  thou  sinnest,  what  dost  thou  against 
himP 
Or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied, 
what  doest  thou  unto  him  ? 
<7)  «lf  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest 
thou  him  P 
Or  what  reeeiveth  he  of  thine  hand  P 
(8)  rji]^y  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man  as 
thou  art ; 
And  thj  righteousness  may  profit  the 
son  of  man. 
W  By  reason  of  the  multitude  of  oppres- 
sions they  make   the  oppressed  to 
cry: 
They  cry  out  by  reason  of  the  arm  of 
the  mighty. 
<i^>  But  none  saith,  Where  is  Grod  my 
maker, 
Who  giveth  songs  in  the  night ; 
<ii)  Who  teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts 
of  the  earth. 


a  ch.  8  S :  Pt.  14. 
S ;  Uoiu.  11.  as. 


b  ch.  27.  9:  Prov. 
1.2R;  IM.  1.  16; 
Jcr.  11. 11. 


1  That  is.  OocL 


S  That  If,  Jb6. 


And  maketh  us  wiser  than  the  fowls 
of  heaven  P 
(12)  There    they  cry,  but    none    giveth 
answer. 
Because  of  the  pride  of  evil  men. 
(IS) » gurely  Grod  will  not  hear  vanity. 

Neither  will  the  Almighty  regard  it. 
(^^)  Although  thou  sayest  thou  shalt  not 
see  hmi, 
Tet  judgment  is  before  him;  therefore 
trust  thou  in  him. 
(^>  But  now,  because  it  is  not  so,  ^  he 
hath  visited  in  his  anger ; 
Yet  %e  knoweth  it  not  in  great  ex- 
tremity: 
(16)  Therefore  doth  Job  open  his  mouth 
in  vain ; 
He  multiplieth  words  without  know- 
ledge. 

CHAPTER   XXXVI.— (1)  Elihu  also 
proceeded,  and  said, 
^2)  Suffer  me  a  littie,  and  I  will  shew 
thee 


in  chap.  xxv.}.  It  is  indeed  true  that  God  is  too  high 
to  be  affected  bj  man's  riflphteousness  or  unrighteous- 
ness,  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that  He  is 
indifferent,  for  then  He  would  not  be  a  righteous 
judge.     (See  Note  on  chap,  xxxiv.  9.) 

(^T  By  reason  of  the  multitude  of  oppressions. 
— ^The  argument  seems  to  be  that  among  men  there 
may  be  oppression,  but  not  with  an  ahnightj  and  just 
Judge,  llie  right  course,  therefore,  is  to  wait.  "  Men 
may,  indeed,  complain  because  of  the  oppression  of  an 
earthly  tyrant ;  but  how  canst  thou  say  thou  beholdest 
Him  not  ?"   (See  chap.  ix.  9.) 

(10)  But  none  saith.— Some  render  this,  *'But  he 
who  ^yeth  songs  in  the  night  saith  not,  "Where  is  God 
my  Maker,*'  t.  e.,  the  selfish  and  luxurious  oppressor,  who 
spendeth  the  night  in  feasting  and  reyelry.  This  is  an 
intelligible  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the 
phrase,  "  who  giyetn  songs  in  the  night,"  has  become 

Eroyerbial,  and,  with  the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  is  yery 
eautiful,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  so  obyions  or 
natural  in  this  place.  This  is  a  matter  for  individual 
taste  and  judgment  to  decide.  If  it  is  understood  of  Gk>d, 
it  ascribes  to  Him  the  turning  of  sorrow  into  gladness, 
and  the  night  of  affliction  into  joy — an  office  which  is, 
indeed,  frequently  assigned  to  (Jod,  but  of  which  the 
appropriateness  is  not  so  manifest  here.  The  decision 
of  this  question  will  perhaps  partly  depend  upon  the 
view  we  take  of  the  words  which  follow — **  Where  is 
(rod  my  Maker? " — whether  they  are  part  of  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed  or  whether  they  are  the  words  of  Elihu. 
If  the  latter,  then  they  become  more  intelligible;  if 
otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  see  their  special  appropriate, 
ness  in  this  particular  place.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to 
rogard  them  as  the  words  of  Elihu. 

W  Who  teacheth  us.— Or  it  maybe.  Who  teacheth 
us  hy,  and  maketh  us  wise  by,  &c.  Then  the  sense  will 
bo  that  the  oppression  is  so  severe  that  the  victims  of  it 
forget  that  QiJtt  can  give  songs  in  the  night,  and  that  He 
lias  favoured  men  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
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that,  as  not  one  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground  without 
Him,  80  He  has  even  numbered  the  hairs  of  those  who 
are  of  more  value  to  Him  than  many  sparrows. 

(13)  Qod  will  not  hear  vanity  .—Some  understand 
this  as  part  of  the  cry  in  verse  12 :  '*  Seeing  it  is  all 
in  vain,  God  doth  not  hear,  neither  doth  the  Almighty 
regud  it." 

Tu)  Although  thou  sayest  thou  shalt  not  see 
him. — Rather,  Dost  not  behold  Sim. 

(15)  But  now,  because  it  is  not  so,  is  vbzj 
obscure.  The  Authorised  Version  refers  the  first  danse 
to  God  and  the  second  to  Job.  Perhaps  we  may  render. 
But  now,  what  His  anger  has  visiteot  upon  thee  is  as 
nothing  (compared  with  thy  deserts) ;  yea.  He  hath  not 
regarded  the  great  abundance  (of  thy  sin),  i.  e.,  hath 
not  visited  it  with  anger.  Therefore  doth  Job,  ^tc 
Othersl  render  it,  '*But  now,  because  it  is  not  so 
(i.e.,  there  is  no  judgment).  He  hath  visited  in 
His  anger,  saith  Job,  and  He  regardeth  it  not, 
saith  He,  in  His  exceeding  arrogance ; "  or,  '*  But 
now,  because  He  hath  not  visited  in  His  anger,  neither 
doth  He  much  regard  arrogance,  therefore  Job,"  &c 
The  word  thus  rendered  arrogance  is  not  found  else* 
where;  it  appears  to  mean  abundance  or  superfluity. 
Of  these  renaerings,  the  first  seems  to  give  the  better 
sense.  The  general  bearing  of  the  verse  is  perhaps 
apparent  however  rendered,  namely,  that  Job  is  en- 
couraged in  his  murmurings,  because  Grod  hath  dealt  too 
leniently  with  him.  Elihu's  reproaches  must  have  been 
some  of  the  heaviest  that  Job  had  to  bear.  Happily  the 
judgment  was  not  to  be  long  deferred.  (See  chap, 
xxxviii.  1.) 

XXXVI. 

0)  Elihu  also  proceeded.— It  is  not  easy  to  acquit 
Elihu  of  some  of  the  "  arrogance "  he  was  so  reaAj  to 
ascribe  to  Job.  He  professes  very  great  zeal  for  God, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  that  some  of  his  great  professions 
are  warranted.    For  instance,  he  says — 


JEUAu  «&oto«  that  God 


JOB,  XXXVI. 


is  Just  in  (Ul  His  Ways, 


^That  I  have  yet  to  speak  on  God*8 
behalf. 
<*)  I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  afar, 
And  will  ascribe  righteousness  to  my 
Maker. 
<*>  For  truly  my  words  shaU  not  he  false : 
He  that  is  perfect  in  knowledge  is 
with  thee. 
<^)  Behold,  God  is  mighty,  and  despiseth 
not  any : 
He  is  mighty  in  strength  and  ^wisdom. 
<®>  He  preserveth  not  the  life  of  the 

W^ti.  right  to  tt,  Vor.      ^ 

<^  *He  withdraweth  not  his  eyes  from 

the  righteous : 
But  with  kings  are  they  on  the  throne ; 
Tea,  he  doth  establish  them  for  ever, 
and  they  are  exalted. 
<^)  And  if  they  be  bound  in  fetters. 

And  be  holden  in  cords  of  afiSiction ; 
<'^  Then  he  sheweth  them  their  work, 
And  their  transgressions  that  they 
have  exceeded. 
^^>  He  openeth  also  their  ear    to  dis- 
cipline. 
And  commandeth  that  they  return 
from  iniquity. 
<">  If  they  obey  and  serve  Aim, 
They  shall  ^  spend  their  days  in  pros- 
perity. 


1  Hc1>^  that  there 
Kt*:  ytt  words  for 
(iod. 


t  Heb^  hturt. 


iOr^affiieUd. 


aPa.34.lA. 


b  ch.  SI.  la. 


4  Hrb^  then  ahaU 
poM  away  by  th« 
Bword. 


5  HPb^  Thtir  aoui 
dUfK 


0  Or,  MdomlfM. 


7  Or.  atfUrted. 


8  Heb^  ik6  rut  of 
thy  tabu. 


9  Or,  JKdiffmenJt  a%d 
huiiee  ghoutd  up- 
AoM  thee. 


10  Heb^  turn  thee 
aside. 


And  their  years  in  pleasures. 
(12)  But  if  they  obey  not, — ^*they  shall 
perish  by  the  sword. 
And  they  shall  die  without  knowledge. 
^^^  But  the  hypocrites  in  heart  heap  up 
wrath: 
They  ciy  not  when  he  bindeth  them. 
(U)  s^hey  die  in  youth, — and  tiieir  life  is 

among  the  Unclean. 
(15)  He  delivereth  the  ^poor  in  his  afflic- 
tion. 
And  openeth  their  ears  in  oppression. 
(i«)  Even  so  would  he  have  removed  thee 
out  of  the  strait 
Into  a  broad  place,  where  there  is  no 

straitness ; 
And  ^hat  which  should  be  set  on  thy 
table  should  be  full  of  fatness. 
(^^>  But  thou  hast  fulfilled  the  judgment 
of  the  wicked : 
'Judgment  and  justice  take  hold  an 
thee. 
(^®)  Because  there  is  wrath,  beware  lest  he 
take  thee  away  with  his  stroke : 
Then  a  great  ransom  cannot  ^^deliver 
thee. 
(1*)  Will  he  esteem  thy  riches  ? 
Noy  not  gold,  nor  all  the  forces  of 
strength. 
(20)  Desire  not  the  night, — when  people 
are  cut  off  in  their  place. 


00  I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  a&r.— 
Bat  is  not  this  what  Bildad  had  said  before  him?  (chap. 
yvL  8,  &e.) ;  and  jet  the  teaching  of  verse  6  is  not  very 
different  from  his. 

(^)  He  that  is  perfect  in  knowledge.— We 
may  presome  that  he  meant  Gfod ;  bnt  in  the  Authorised 
Version  it  looks  vei^much  as  though  he  meant  himself. 
(Comp.  chap,  zxxvii.  16.)  So  apparently  Yulg.,  "per- 
feda  Mcienita  probahitur  tibi.** 

(7)  From  the  righteous — ».6.,  the  righteous  man. 
(Comp.  Ps.  cxiiL  5 — 8.) 

(>i  Then  he  sheweth  them  their  work.— The 
tme  nature  of  their  conduct  and  their  transgressions, 
that  they  have  behared  themselres  proudly.  This  is 
IHihu's  special  doctrine,  tluit  God  s  chastisements  are  by 
▼ay  of  discipline,  to  reform  the  future  rather  than  to 
mstise  the  past. 

(U)  They  shcdl  spend  their  days  in  pros- 
perity.— It  is,  perhaps,  not  more  easy  to  reconcile  this 
teaching  of  Elihu's  with  the  realities  of  actual  fact  than 
it  is  the  notions  of  Job*s  friends  as  to  direct  retribution 
in  life. 

(13)  The  hypocrites  in  heart.— The  words  rather 
mean  the  godless  or  profane  in  heart. 

They  cry  not.— That  is,  cry  not  for  help. 

When  he  bindeth  them.— That  is,  as  in  verso  8, 
he  has  been  speaking  especially  of  one  kind  of  affliction, 
like  that,  namely,  of  Joseph. 

(1^)  He  delivereth  the  poor  in  his  afiOiotion. 
*^The  point  of  Elihu's  discourse  is  rather  that  He  deli- 
Tereth  the  afflicted  bj  his  affliction ;  He  makes  use  of 


the  very  affliction  to  deliver  him  by  it  as  a  means,  *'  and 
openeth  their  ears  by  oppression." 

(16)  Even  so  would  he  have  removed  thee. 
It  is  possible  to  understand  this  verse  somewhat  other, 
wise,  and  the  sense  may  perhaps  be  improved.  Elihu 
may  be  speaking,  not  of  wiiat  God  would  have  done,  but 
of  what  He  has  actually  done  :  "  Yea,  also  He  hath  re- 
moved  thee  from  the  mouth  of  an  adversary,  even  ease 
and  abundance  in  the  place  of  which  there  was  no 
straitness,  and  that  which  came  down  upon  thy  table 
full  of  fatness ;  but  thou  art  full  of  the  judgment  of  the 
wicked,  therefore  justice  and  judgment  take  hold  on 
thee."  **  God,  in  His  mercy,  saw  that  thou  wast  in 
danger,  and  He  removed  the  cause  of  temptation,  and 
thy  chastisement  would  have  been  of  short  duration 
hadst  thou  been  subnussive  and  resigned ;  but  thou  hast 
been  bold  and  daring,  like  the  wicked,  and  hast  reaped 
the  judgment  of  the  wicked." 

(18)  Because  there  is  wrath.— "For  there  is  wrath: 
now,  therefore,  beware  lest  He  take  thee  away  with  one 
stroke,  so  that  great  ransom  cannot  deliver  thee."  Lite- 
rally  it  is,  lei  not  a  great  ransom  deliver  thee,  but  the 
sense  is  probably  like  the  Authorised  Version. 

(19)  No,  not  gold,  nor  all  the  forces  of 
strength.— Tlie  words  here  are  doubtful.  Some  render, 
**  Will  He  esteem  thy  riches,  that  thou  be  not  in  distress  P" 
or,  "  all  the  forces  of  thy  stren^^th ; "  others,  **  Will  thy 
cry  avail,  that  thou  be  not  in  distress?"  &c. ;  but  there 
is  authority  for  the  Authorised  Version. 

(20)  Desire  not  the  night— i.e.,  of  death,  as  Job 
had  done  (chaps,  zvi.  22,  zvii.  13,  &c.,  xix.  27),  or  as,  ai 
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The  Greatness 
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of  God's  Warks. 


(21)  Take  heed,  regard  not  iniquity : 
For  this  hast  thou  chosen  rather  than 

affliction. 
<22)  Behold,  God  exalteth  by  his  power : — 

who  teacheth  like  him  9 
(23)  Who  hath  enjoined  him  his  way  ? 
Or  who  can  say,  Thou  hast  wrought 

iniquity? 
<2*)  Bemember  that  thou  magnify  his 

work, — ^which  men  behold. 

(25)  Every  man  may  see  it ; — man  may 

behold  it  afar  off. 

(26)  Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know 

him  not. 
Neither  can  the  number  of  his  years 
be  searched  out. 

(27)  For   i^e  maketh  small  the  drops  of 

water: 
They  pour  down  rain  according  to  the 
vapour  thereof : 


1  Heb.  iht  roat». 


9  Heh.,  that  V)hie^ 
goeth  up. 


(28)  Which  the  clouds  do  drop 

And  distil  upon  man  abundantly. 
(2^)  Also  can  any  understand  the  spread- 
ings  of  the  clouds. 
Or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle  ? 
(*^)  Behold,  he  spreadeth  his  light  upon 
it, 
And  covereth  ^the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
(31)  For  by  them  judgeth  he  the  people ; 

He  giveth  meat  in  abundance. 
(82)  With  clouds  he  covereth  the  light ; 
And  commandeth  it  not  to  shine  by 
the  cloud  that  cometh  betwixt. 
(33)  ipjig  noise  thereof  sheweth  concern- 
ing it, 
The  cattle  also  concerning  ^the  va- 
pour. 

CHAPTEB    XXXVn.  — (1)  At    this 
also  my  heart  trembleth. 


all  events,  his  words  might  be  imderstood.  For  "people/' 
read  peoples :  i,  e.,  nations. 

^  (21)  Regard  not  iniquity.— Or,  perhaps,  the  special 
sin  of  longing  for  death,  for  thou  hast  desired  to  die 
rather  than  hear  thine  affliction.  Alas!  Job's  case  is  not 
a  solitary  one,  for  who  that  has  been  tried  as  he  was  has 
not  longed  for  the  end  ? 

(22)  Behold,  Qod  exalteth  by  his  power.— 
The  rest  of  Elihu's  speech  is  splendidlv  eloquent.  He 
dilates  on  the  power  and  majestj  of  God,  and  appears  to 
be  speaking  m.  contemplation  of  some  nuM;iiificent 
natand  phenomenon — ^as  the  tempest,  or  humeane,  or 
whirlwind  —  out  of  which  the  Lord  ultimately  spake 
(chap.  zxzTiii.  1).  It  is  probable  that  this  storm  was 
beginning  to  gather,  and  that  it  suggested  the  glorious 
imagery  of  Mihu's  speech.  The  points  are  that  (1) 
God  is  the  source  of  greatness;  (2)  that  there  is  no 
teacher  like  Him  (verse  22) ;  (3)  that  He  is  absolute  as 
well  as  almighty  (verse  23) ;  (4)  that  He  is  unsearchable 
and  eternal  (verse  26). 

(24)  Which  men  behold.— Some  render  it,  "Whereof 
men  sing,"  but  the  other  seems  to  suit  the  context  best. 

(27)  The  drops  of  water.— The  origin  and  first 
beginnings  of  the  tempest  are  described.  "  He  maketh 
small,"  or  draweth  up  by  exhalation.  "  They  pour  down 
rain,"  or  "  they  distil  in  rain  from  His  vapour,"  or 
"  belonging  to  the  vapour  thereof."  The  ram  is  first 
absorbed,  and  then  distilled  and  poured  down. 

(29)  The  spreading  of  the  clouds— i.e.,  how  the 
clouds  are  spread  over  the  heavens,  and  heaped  up  one 
upon  the  other  like  mountains  in  the  skies  when  the 
storm  gathers^ 

Or  the  noise  of  His  tabernacle  ?— Or  the 
thunderings  of  His  pavilion  (Ps.  xviiL  12). 

(90)  Qis  light  appears  to  mean  here  the  lightning 
which  flashes  forth  from  the  cloud. 

And  covereth  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  — 
Literally,  it  hath  covered  the  roots  of  the  sea :  i,e.,  it,  the 
lightning,  or  He,  God,  hath  covered  those  clouds  which 
are  composed  of  the  roots  of  the  sea,  that  is,  the  drops 
of  water  which  are  exhaled  from  the  sea. 

(31)  For  by  them— t.e.,  these  roots  of  the  sea,  these 
drops  of  water,  these  rain«cloud8.  "  He  judgeth  peoples  " 
by  withholding  them,  or  "givetiimeat  in  abundance"  by 


sending  rain  on  the  earth ;  or  He  may  use  them  in  excess, 
to  chastise  nations  by  inundations  and  the  like.  The 
change  from  roots  of  the  sea  to  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the 
Authorised  Yersion  has  obscured  the  meaning  of  "  them" 
in  the  next  verse,  unless,  indeed,  we  undersUuid  it  gene- 
rally,  by  these  things. 

(»)  With  clouds.— The  word  here  rendered  "clouds'* 
really  means  hands,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  otherwise  understood.  The  yerse  will 
then  read,  "  He  covereth  the  lightning  with  His  hands* 
and  ffiveth  it  a  charge  that  it  strike  the  mark;"  or, 
accoraing  to  some,  "giveth  it  a  charge  against  the 
assailant."  The  figure  is  that  of  a  man  nurling  a  stone 
or  bolt,  and  taking  aim ;  and  a  very  fine  one  the  image 
is.  The  Authori^  Yersion  cannot  be  right  with  ita 
five  inserted  words. 

(33)  The  noise  thereof  sheweth  concerning  it. 
— This  verse  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  sense  very 
uncertain.  We  may  translate  the  first  clause,  "  The 
noise  thereof  (t.  e.,  the  crash  of  the  thunder)  declareth 
concerning  Him*."  it  is  His  voice,  and  speaks  of  Him; 
but  tiie  last  clause  is  almost  unintelligible.  The  words 
as  they  stand  mean,  or  may  mean,  cattle  even  coneeming^ 
a  goer  vp ;  but  what  this  means  who  shall  say  ?  Possibly, 
the  thunder-crash  telleth  the  cattle  even  concerning  Him. 
who  goeth  up :  i,e.,  even  the  cattle  show,  by  their  terror, 
that  the  thunder  speaketh  to  them  of  God,  who  goeth  up 
on  high.  (See  Pss.  xxix.  9,  Ixviii.  4, 18,  xlvii.  5.)  Som& 
render  the  last  clause,  "  The  cattle  also  concerning  Him 
as  He  riseth  up ;  '*  or,  "  The  cattle  also  concerning  the 
rising  storm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
general  meaning  is  that  all  nature  participateth  in  the 
terror  caused  by  the  thunder,  which  is  re^uded  as  the 
audible  voice  of  God ;  but  what  the  exact  expression  of 
this  general  thought  may  be  it  is  vexy  hard  to  say. 

There  diould  be  no  break  between  this  chapter  and 
the  next. 

xxxYn. 

(1)  At  this  also  my  heart  trembleth.— EUhn 

is  discoursing  of  the  same  matter.  He  says,  '*  Not  only 
are  the  cattle  terrified,  but  at  this  also  my  heart  trem- 
bleth and  is  moved  out  of  its  place.  Hark  I  listen  to  the 
sound  of  His  voice." 
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because  of  His  great  Works, 


And  is  moYed  out  of  his  place. 
^-J  ^Hear  attentiyelj  the  noise  of  his 
voice. 
And  the  sound  thai  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth. 
^>  He    directeth    it  under    the    whole 
heaven. 
And  his  ^lightning  unto  the  *ends  of 
the  earth. 
^*i  After  it  a  voice  roareth  : 
He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  his 

excellency ; 
And  he  will  not  stay  them  when  his 
voice  is  heard. 
W  God  thundereth  marvellously  with 
his  voice ; 
Great  things  doeth  he,  which  we  can- 
not comprehend. 
(«)  For  •he  saith  to  the  snow.  Be  thou 
on  the  earth; 
^Likewise  to  the  small  rain. 
And  to  the  great  rain  of  his  strength. 
^  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of   every 
man; 
That  all  men  may  know  his  work. 
^^  Then  the  beasts  go  into  dens, — and 

remain  in  their  places. 
^^  *Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
wind: 
And  cold  out  of  the  •north. 


1    Ht'b..  Hear  in 
hearing. 


S  Heb^  light. 


^Weh.^tei%gn^tke 
earth. 


a  Pb.  147. 16. 17. 


4  Heh..  and  to  the 
shower  of  rain^ 
and    to    the 
thotcere  of  rain 
of  hie  ttrength. 


S  Heb..  Out  of  the 
chamber. 


6  Hob.,  eeatteting 
wixKU. 


7I[eb.,tA«eloiMlc/ 
M<  light. 


8  Heb.,  a  rod. 


(10)  By  the  breath  of  God  frost  is  given : 
And  the  breadth  of   the  waters  is 
straitened. 
W  Also  by  watering  he  wearieth  the 
thick  cloud : 
He  scattereth  ^his  bright  cloud : 
(^)  And  it  is  turned  round  about  by  his 
counsels : 
That  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  com- 

mandeth  them 
Upon  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth. 
(13)  He  causeth  it  to  come,  whether  for 
®  correction. 
Or  for  his  land,  or  for  mercy. 
(1*)  Hearken  unto  this,  O  Job  : 

Stand  stiU,   and  consider  the  won- 
drous works  of  God. 
(1*)  Dost  thou  know  when  God  disposed 
them, 
And  caused  the  light  of  his  cloud  to 
shine? 
(!•)  Dost  thou  know  the  balancings  of 
the  clouds, 
The  wondrous  works  of  him  which  is 
perfect  in  knowledge? 
(^^)  Mow  thy  garments  are  warm. 

When  he  quieteth  the  earth  by  the 
south  wind  ? 
W  Hast  thou  with  him  spread  out  the 

8ky> 


(3)  He  directeth  it.— Or, sendeth  it  fwrth:i,e.,ihQ 
Boise  and  mmbling  which  fills  all  heaven. 

m  After  it  a  voice  roareth~t.e.,  the  thimder- 
d^  which  foIlowB  the  lightning.flash. 

And  he  stayeth  them  not  (or  will  not  stay  them) 
when  his  voice  is  heard.— What  does  this  meanp 
We  understand  it,  "Yet  none  can  track  them  (i.  e.,  the 
thxmder  and  the  Hghtning)  when  His  voice  is  heard. 
They  tiaTel  In  paths  which  none  can  explore.  Vivid  as 
the  lightning  is,  who  shall  pursne  its  course  P" 

(®)  For  he  saith  to  the  snow.— All  the  opera- 
ticms  of  nature  obey  the  behest  of  Gk)d — ^the  snow,  the 
gentle  showers,  the  drenching  downpour.  By  means  of 
these  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man,  obstructing 
and  impeding  their  works  and  movements,  so  tiiat  afi 
the  men  whom  He  has  made  may  know  it  or  know  Him. 
"niis  is  the  plain  meaning,  which  the  Authorised  Version 
gives  somewhat  less  clearly.  Men  may  learn  from  these 
things  that  they  and  their  works  are  under  the  control 
of  God.  They  are  not  the  entirely  free  agents  they 
suppose. 

(B)  Then  the  beasts  go  into  dens.— And  not 
man  only,  but  the  beasts  likewise,  have  to  take  refuge 
in  their  dens  and  coverts. 

<9)  Oat  of  the  south.— Rather,  otdofits  chamber 
(see  chap.  is.  9}  cometh  the  whirlwind,  or  typhoon :  and 
cold  from  the  northern  constellations,  from  the  quarter 
of  the  heavens  where  they  shine. 

<^  The  breadth  of  the  waters  is  straitened. 
^Finn,  like  a  molten  mass. 

(U)  He  wearieth  the  thick  cloud.— Also  He 
ladeth  the  thick  dond  with  moisture,  maketh  it  to  be 
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charged  with  rain.  **  He  scattereth  the  cloud  of  His 
lighting,"  that  is,  which  containeth  His  lightning. 
Others  render,  "  Yea,  the  bright  sun  weareth  out  (dis- 

Eerseth)  the  thick  cloud ;  it  scattereth  the  cloud  that 
olds  His  lightning.  And  it  (the  cloud)  is  turned  round 
about  bv  His  counsels,  that  they  may  do  His  purpose, 
even  all  which  He  commandeth  them,  upon  the  face  of 
the  habitable  world."  Whether  for  correction,  or  for 
His  land  generally,  or  whether  He  causeth  the  rain  to 
come  as  a  special  mercy : — these  are  the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  Gk>d  reserves  His  showers. 

(15)  Light  of  His  cloud— t.e.,  lightning,  as  before. 
"Dost  thou  know  all  the  secrets  of  God's  thunderbolts, 
at  whom  and  how  He  will  use  them  P  "  Some  under- 
stand this  otherwise :  "  Dost  thou  know  when  Grod 
setteth  the  sun  over  them  (the  clouds),  and  causeth  the 
light  (i.e.,  the  sun)  to  shine  upon  His  doudP"  t.e.,  "Dost 
thou  know  how  God  useth  the  sun  to  disperse  the 
dondsP" 

(\s)  The  balancings  of  the  clouds.— How  tliey 
are  poised  and  suspended  in  the  sky.  ^*  Ye  clouds,  that 
far  above  mQfioai  and  pause." — Coleridge. 

(17)  When  he  quieteth  the  earm.— Or,  Wlien 
the  earth  is  still. 

(18)  Spread  out  the  sky.— Some  understand  this 
of  the  action  of  the  sun  in  dispersing  the  clouds;  but  it 
seems  more  jprobable  that  it  refers  to  God.  "  Hast  thou 
spread  out  with  Him  the  magnificent  dome  of  heaven  P*' 
The  words  used,  however,  imply  the  clouds  rather  than 
the  cloudless  sky  which  resembles  a  burnished  mirror; 
so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  sun  may  be  the 
subject  here  and  in  the  following  verses. 


GocCa  Wisdom  Unsearchable, 


JOB,  XXXVIIT. 


Gods  Answer  to  Job. 


Wliich  is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  look- 
ingglaasP 
<^)  Teach  us  what  we  shall  say  unto  him ; 
For  we  cannot  order  our  speech  by 
reason  of  darkness. 
(20)  ShaU  it  be  told  him  that  I  speak? 
If  a  man  speak,  surely  he  shall  be 
swallowed  up. 
<2i)  And  now  men  see  not  the  bright  light 
which  is  in  the  clouds  : 
But  the  wind  passeth,  and  cleanseth 
them. 

(22)  iFair  weather    cometh  out  of    the 

north : 
With  God  is  terrible  majesty. 

(23)  Touching  the  Almighty,  we   cannot 

find  him  out:    he  is  excellent  in 

power, 
And  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty  of 

justice  :  he  will  not  afflict. 
(2*)  Men  do  therefore  fear  him : 

He  respecteth  not  any  that  are  wise  of 

heart. 


1  Hfb.,  Odd. 


S  Hcb.,  make  hk 
knote. 


a  Pb.  101. 5 ;  Prov. 
90.4. 


8  Heb..  if  thou 
kntnct**-  vndtr- 
atanttinj. 


4  Heb.,  iOdeeU. 


6  Heb.,   made    to 

eink. 


h  Ps.  101.  9. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVni.— (1)  Then  the 
Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind 
and  said, 
(2)  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 

By  words  without  knowledge  ? 
^3)  Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man  ; 

For  I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  %uiswer 
thou  me. 

(4)  a'^^TTiere  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 

foimdations  of  the  earth? 
Declare,  ^if  thou  hast  understanding. 

(5)  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof, 

if  thou  knowestP 
Or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon 
it? 

(6)  Whereupon  are  the  ^foundations  there- 

of ^fastened  ? 
Or  who  laid  the  comer  stone  thereof ; 

(7)  When  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 

gether. 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy? 

(8)  *0r  ivho  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors. 


(19)  Teaoh  us  what  we  shall  say  unto  (or,  cot^- 
ceming)  him- -i.e.,  the  sun.  "  He  is  iJtogether  hidden 
by  the  clouds ;  but  is  he  gone  P  is  he  not  still  there 
behind  them  P  " 

(20)  Be  swallowed  up.— The  sense  will  vary,  ac. 
cording  as  we  understand  this  of  Grod  or  of  the  sun. 
In  the  first  case,  it  is  a  simple  expression  of  awe  at  God's 
majesty :  **  Shall  it  be  told  Him  that  I  would  speak  P 
If  a  man  speak,  surely  he  shall  be  swallowed  up ; "  but 
unquestionably  the  sense  is  clearer  if  we  understand 
it  of  the  son :  "  Shall  it  be  told  of  him  P  Shall  I,  indeed, 
speak  it  ?  or  hath  any  man  ever  ventured  to  say,  in  such 
a  case,  that  the  sun  is  swallowed  up,  extingfuished  P*' 

(21)  And  now  men  see  not  the  bright  light— 
t.e.,  the  sun.  "  But  he  is  bright  behind  the  clouds,  and 
when  the  wind  has  passed  over  them  and  cleared  them 
away,  even  the  north  wind,  he  will  come  forth  like  ffold ; 
but  upon  God  there  is  terrible  majesty.  Thongn  the 
sun  is  hidden,  we  shall  see  him  again,  bat  who  shall 
ever  find  out  Grod  P  "  It  is  manifest  that  this  rendering 
adds  great  sublimity,  and  points  to  the  opening  of  the 
next  chapter. 

(28)  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  fLad 
him  out. — He  is  excellent,  or  mighty,  in  power  and 
justice,  &c. 

(2*)  Men  do  therefore  fear  him.— Or,  "  There- 
fore men  may  fear  Him;  but  as  for  the  wise  in  heart, 
no  one  even  of  them  shall  see  Him."  This  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  the  meaning,  though  the  literal  render, 
ing  Is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version,  which,  however, 
involves  a  somewhat  doubtful  sentiment  in  itself,  for  God, 
we  may  believe,  does  regard  or  respect  those  who  are  truly 
wise.  In  the  original  there  is  a  very  manifest  play  on 
the  words,  which  it  is  impossible  to  preserve,  between 
yerc'u  and  yireh — men  shall  fear,  but  none  shall  see. 

xxxvm. 

a)  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job.— This  chapter 
h  ingH  the  grand  climax  and  catastrophe  of  the  poem. 
Unless  all  t.ms  to  remain  hopelessly  uncertain  and  dark, 


there  could  be  no  solution  of  the  questions  so  fiercely 
and  obstinately  debated  but  by  the  intervention  of  Hitn 
whose  government  was  the  matter  in  dispute.  And  so 
the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  or  tem- 
pest :  that  is  to  say,  the  tempest  which  had  been  lou^ 
gathering,  and  which  had  been  the  subject  of  Elilm  s 
remarks.  The  one  argument  which  is  developed  in  the 
remaining  chapters  is  drawn  from  man's  ignorance. 
There  is  so  much  in  nature  that  man  knows  not  and 
cannot  understand,  that  it  is  absurd  for  him  to  suppose 
that  he  can  judge  aright  in  matters  touching  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world.  Though  Job  is  after- 
wards (chap.  xlii.  8)  justified  by  God,  yet  the  tone  of 
all  that  Goa  says  to  him  is  more  or  less  mingled  with 
reproach. 

w  Who  is  this  ? — Tlie  question  may  be  answered 
by  Job's  own  words  (chap.  xiv.  1).  It  is  a  man  as  so 
described,  a  dying  and  enfeebled  man,  like  Job  himself, 
not  even  a  man  in  his  best  estate,  but  one  so  persecuted 
and  exhausted  as  Job:  one,  therefore,  altogether  un- 
equal to  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

That  darkeneth  coimsel.— That  is,  probably,  my 
counsel,  which  was  the  matter  under  debate.  The 
words,  however,  are  often  used  proverbially  in  a  general 
sense.  Such  discussions,  carried  on,  as  they  cannot  but 
be,  in  entire  ignorance  by  blind  mortals,  must  to 
G^'s  omniscience  seem  thus,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  the  darkening  of  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge. 

(*)  Where  wast  thou  ?— The  comparison  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  building  of  an  edifice  i^ 
such  a  concession  to  the  feebleness  of  man  as  server 
of  itself  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  inevitable  answer 
to  the  question  preferred. 

(7)  The  morning  stars.— The  context  seems  to 
suggest  that  by  the  stars  are  meant  the  angels  en- 
trusted with  their  guardianship,  from  whence  Milton 
has  borrowed  his  conceptions.  The  magnificent  sub- 
limity of  the  expresmon  and  the  thought  needs  no 
comment. 
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lit  Convinces  Job 


JOB,   XXXVllI. 


of  lyiiorance  and  ImbeeiHtt/, 


When  it  brake  forth,  as  if  it  had 
issued  out  of  the  womb  P 
<^J  When  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment 
thereof. 
And  thick  darkness  a  swaddling-band 
for  it, 
'i<^»  And  ^  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed 
placCy 
And  set  bars  and  doors, 
^11)  And  said.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  further : 
And  here  shall  *thj  proud  waves  be 
stayed  P 
^^'^  Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning 
since  thy  days ; 
And  caused  the  dayspring  to  know  his 
place; 
P«>  That  it  might  take  hold  of  the  »ends 
of  the  earth. 
That  the  wicked  might  be  shaken  out 
of  it? 
^*''  It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal ;  and 

they  stand  as  a  garment. 
^^^  And  from  the  wicked  their  light  is 
withholden. 
And  the  high  arm  shall  be  broken. 
'^'^'  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs 
of  the  sea? 
Or  hast  thou  walked  in  the  search  of 
tiie  depth? 
•^''  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened 
nnto  thee? 
Or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ? 
<^'  Hast  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of 
the  earth? 


1  Or.  «gtabU»h«d 
my  eUcree  upo.t 
it. 


5  Hill.,  tht  pride  of 


8  Bcb.,  ieing9. 


iOr,  dl 


Declare  if  thou  knowest  it  alL 

(19)  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwell- 

eth? 
And  as  far  darkness,  where   is  the 
place  thereof, 

(20)  That  thou  shouldest  take  *it  to  the 

bound  thereof. 
And  that  thou  shouldest  know  the 
paths  to  the  house  thereof? 

(21)  Kjiowest  thou  it,  because  thou  wast 

then  bom? 
Or  because  the  number  of  thy  days  is 
great? 

(22)  ]^tst  thou  entered  into  the  treasures 

of  the  snow? 
Or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the 
hail, 

(23)  Which  I  have  reserved  against  the 

time  of  trouble. 
Against  the  day  of  battle  and  war  ? 
(2*)  By  what  way  is  the  light  parted, 
Which  scattereth  the  east  wind  upon 
the  earth  ? 

(25)  Who  hath  divided  a  watercourse  for 

the  overflowing  of  waters. 
Or  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  thun- 
der; 

(26)  To  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth, 

where  no  man  is  ; 
On  the  wilderness,  wherein  there  is  no 
man ; 

(27)  To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste 

ground  ; 
And  to  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender 
herb  to  spring  forth  ? 

(28)  Hath  the  rain  a  father? 


(^^  And  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place.— 
Rather,  And  prescribed  for  it  my  decree :  that  is  to  say, 
determined  the  bonndaries  of  its  abode.  When  we 
bear  in  mind  the  vast  forces  and  nnstable  nature  of  the 
sea,  it  seems  a  marvel  that  it  acknowledges  any  limits, 
and  is  held  in  restraint  by  them. 

<^)  And  oaused  the  dayspring  to  know  his 
place.-^Changing,  as  it  does,  from  day  to  day  with 
(he  changing  seasons. 

(1^  Shaken  out  of  it.— The  fignre  is  that  of  a 
man  shaking  a  cloth  (chap.  xxiv.  15 — 17). 

^}^  As  clay  to  the  seal.— In  the  darkness  every 
object  is  without  form  and  void,  just  as  day  or  wax, 
which  has  no  distinctness  of  shape  till  the  seal  is  ap- 
plied, and  then  the  impression  is  clear  and  manifest. 
So  with  the  coming  oi  the  daylight  after  darkness. 
We  shoold  rather  render.  It  is  changed  as  clay  under 
^he  seal,  and  all  things  stand  forth  as  in  their  proper 
raiment. 

(16)  The  search  of  the  depth-~t.6.,  the  secret 
recuses  of  it.  The  "springs  of  the  sea"  are  rather, 
perliaps,  the  mazes,  intricacies,  &c.  of  the  trackless, 
poihUss  deep.  This  leads  to  the  cognate  thought  of 
the  bottomless  pit  of  death  (verse  17). 


(18)  Perceived.— Or  rather,  perhaps,  comprehended. 
The  breadth  of  the  earth.— The  earth  being 
conceived  of  as  a  vast  plain  (comp.  verse  V<l\).  Un. 
scientific  as  all  this  language  is,  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  majestic  sublimity  of  it  is  not  one 
whit  affected  thereby. 

(20)  That  thou  shouldest  take  it— i.e.,  go  with 
or  track  it. 

(21)  Elnowest  thou  it?— It  is  better  to  read  this 
verse  without  an  interrogation,  as  sublime  irony. 
"  Doubtless  thou  knowest  all  this,  for  thou  wast  bom 
then,  and  the  number  of  thy  days  is  so  great !" 

(23)  The  time  of  trouble.— As  was  the  ca^c  with 
the  Canaanites,  in  Josh.  x.  11.     (Oomp.  Fs.  xviii.  VS.) 

(24)  By  what  way  is  the  light  parted  ?—i.c., 
distributed  in  turn  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

The  east  wind.— As  naturally  suggested  by  tho 
origin  of  light  and  the  mention  of  it. 

(25)  Who  hath  divided  a  watercourse.— Rather, 
cleft  a  channel  for  the  water.flood 

(26)  To  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth.-  Because 
God  is  mindful  of  His  creation,  independently  of  tbe 
wants  of  man. 
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in  all  Uia  Works. 


Or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of 
dew? 
^29)  Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  P 
And  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven,  who 
hath  gendered  it? 
(30)  TjjQ  waters  are  hid  as  with  a  stone. 
And  the  face  of  the  deep  ^is  frozen. 
^^^)  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences 
of  ^  ^Pleiades, 
Or  loose  the  bands  of  *Orion  ? 
<^^>  Canst  thou  bring  forth  ^Mazzaroth 
in  his  season  ? 
Or  canst  thou  ^  guide  Arcturus  with 
his  sons  ? 
^^)  Knowest    thou    the    ordinances    of 
heaven? 
Canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof 
in  the  earth? 
<^)  Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the 
clouds, 
That  abundance  of  waters  may  cover 
thee? 
<^  Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they 
may  go, 
And  say  unto  thee,  ^Here  we  are  ? 

(36)  a^;!y^Q  iiath  put  wisdom  in  the  inward 

parts? 
Or  who  hath  given  understanding  to 
the  heart  ? 

(37)  WTio    can    number    the    clouds    in 

wisdom? 
Or  ®who    can    stay  the    bottles    of 
heaven, 

(38)  9\yiign  the  dust  ^^groweth  into  hard- 

ness. 
And  the  clods  cleave  fast  together? 


I  KeiKit taken. 


3  Or.    the   teven 
ttara. 


3  Hob..  Citnah. 

4  Heb.,  Cetil. 


5  Or.    the   twelve 
signs. 


0  Heb.,  guide  them. 
7  Heb.,  behold  hs. 


a  rh.  SS.  8 :  Ecctes. 
2.36. 


8  H<  b.,    who    can 
cause  to  lie  dowii. 


9  Or.  When  Vw 
dust  is  turned 
into  mire. 


10.  Heb.,  is  pourc't. 
b  rs.  KM.  31. 
11  Heb..  the  life. 


c  P».  147.©:  Matt. 
6.86. 


d  P8. 3».  9. 


IS  Heb^MiIf  places. 


IS  H^b.,  of  the  e.: 
actor. 


(39)  *Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  for  the 

lion? 
Or  fill  ^^the  appetite  of  the  young  lions, 

(40)  When  they  couch  in  their  dens, 
Aiid  abide  in  the  covert  to  lie   in 

wait? 

(41)  '"VVho  provideth  for  the  raven  his 

food? 
When  his  young  ones  cry  unto  Grod, 
They  wancier  for  lack  of  meat. 

CHAPTER   XXXIX.  —  <i)  Knowest 

thou  the  time  when  the  wild  goats 

of  the  rock  bring  forth? 
Or  canst  thou  mane  when  ''the  hinds 

do  calve  ? 
(2)  Canst  thou  number  the  months  that 

they  fulfil? 
Or  knowest  thou  the  time  when  they 

bring  forth? 
(^)  They  bow  themselves,  they  bring  forth 

their  young  ones, 
They  cast  out  their  sorrows. 
W  Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking, 

they  grow  up  with  com ; 
They  go  forth,  and  return  not  unto 

them. 

(5)  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  *P 
Or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the 

wild  ass  ? 

(6)  Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilder- 

ness. 
And  the  ^^barren  land  his  dwellings. 

(7)  He  scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city. 
Neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  ^^of 

the  driver. 


(30)  The  waters  are  hid,— Or,  The  waters  hide 
themselves  and  become  like  stone.  Water  loses  its 
familiar  quality,  and  is  turned  into  stone. 

(31)  The  sweet  infiuenoes.— -With  reference  to 
their  supposed  effect  on  weather  and  the  like,  or  per- 
haps the  word  means  chain  or  hand,  with  allusion  to 
their  group— *'  Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled 
in  a  sUTor  braid."  The  context,  however,  of  **  the  bands 
of  Orion"  seems  rather  to  favour  the  other  view. 
"  Canst  thou  reguhtte  the  influences  exerted  by  these 
several  constellations  in  either  direction  of  increase  or 
diminution  ?  " 

(82)  Mazzaroth  is  commonly  understood  to  mean 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  by  the  children  of  Arc- 
turns  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major. 

(^  The  ordinances  of  heaven.— Comp.  chap, 
xxviii.  26.  That  is,  the  recurring  seasons  and  their 
power  of  influencing  the  earth. 

(36)  Wisdom  in  the  inward  parts.— The  mention 
of  the  inward  parts  and  the  heart  here,  in  the  midst  of 
natural  phenomena,  perplexes  every  one;  but  it  is  a 
natural  solution  to  refer  them  to  the  lightning  per- 
sonified :  "  Who  hath  put  such  understanding  m  tneir 
inward  parts?'* 


(37)  Who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven? — 
This  is  understood  in  two  opposite  senses — of  pouring  out 
the  bottles  or  of  laying  them  up  in  store.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  which  is  most  m  accordance  with  the  context,  for 
the  context  also  is  somewhat  uncertain,  according  as  ^re 
interpret  the  solid  mass  of  thick  mud  or  of  hard,  diy  soil. 
The  survey  of  physical  phenomena  ends  with  this  verse. 

(3»)  Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  P— The  new  chapter 
ou^ht  to  begin  here  with  this  verse,  inasmuch  as  the 
ammal  creation  now  passes  under  review. 

(41)  They  wander  for  lack  of  meat.— The  second 
clause  is  not  a  direct  statement,  but  is  dependent  on 
the  previous  one ;  thus :  "  When  his  young  ones  cry  onto 
Gk)a,  when  they  wander  for  lack  of  meat.^ 
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(4)  They  grow  up  with  com.— Or  more  probably, 
perhaps,  in  the  open  field j  as  the  word  means  according 
to  some. 

(7)  The  crying  of  the  driver.— Or,  ihe  shoutings 
of  the  teukmaster.  The  word  is  the  same  as  is  applied 
to  the  taskmasters  of  Egypt,  and  this  suggests  theques- 
tion  whether  or  not  there  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  that 
bondage  here. 


Coda  Governance 


JOB,   XXXIX. 


of  aU  Created  Things, 


<^^  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his 
pasture. 
And  he  searcheth  after  every  green 
thin^. 
(9)  Will  the  nnicom  be  willing  to  serve 

thee, — or  abide  by  thy  crib  ? 
W  Canst  thou  bind  the  nnicom  with  his 
band  in  the  furrowP 
Or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after 
thee? 
<^i)  Wilt  thou  trust  him,  because   his 
strength  is  great? 
Or  wilt    thou   leave    thy  labour  to 
him? 
(li)  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  he  will 
bring  home  thy  seed, 
And  gather  it  into  thy  bam ? 
^^  Oavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto 
the  peacocks  ? 
Or  ^  wings    and    feathers    unto    the 
ostrich? 
w  Which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth, 

And  warmeth  them  in  dust, 
*^*>  And  foigetteth  that  the  foot  may 
crush  them. 
Or  that  the  wild  beast  may  break 
them. 
<^^>  She  is  hardened  against  her  young 
ones,    as    though    they    were    not 
her's: 
Her  labour  is  in  vain  without  fear ; 
^^^  Because  God  hath  deprived  her  of 
wisdom. 


I  Or,  the  /eathem 
u/  the  ttork  and 
ostrich. 


2  Heb>  t»rvr. 


8  Or,  Hii  feet  dig. 


4  Heb.,  the  armour . 


Neither  hath  he  imparted  to  her  un- 
derstanding. 
(18)  What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on 
high. 
She  scometh  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
W  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? 
Hast  thou    clothed    his    neck   with 
thunder  ? 
(^>  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a 
grasshopper? 
The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  ^terrible. 

(21)  «He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  re- 

joiceth  in  his  strength : 
He  goeth  on  to  meet   ^the   armed 
men. 

(22)  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  af-- 

frighted; 
Neither  tumeth  he  back  from  the 
sword. 

(23)  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him. 
The  guttering  spear  and  the  shield. 

(2*)  He    swalloweth    the    ground    with 
fierceness  and  rage : 
Neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet. 

(25)  He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha, 

ha; 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 
The  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 

shouting. 

(26)  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom, 
Anid   stretch  her  wings  toward  the 

south? 


^  The  unicorn.— It  is  a  mistake  to  identify  this 
AfiiTftAl  with  the  rlunoceros,  as  was  formerly  done ;  it  is 
more  probably  the  same  with  the  bnfEalo,  or  wild  ox. 
The  most  glaring  form  of  the  mistake  is  in  Fs.  xxii.  22: 
"  Thsxa  hast  heara  me  also  from  among  the  horns  of  the 
umcoms.**  The  way  in  which  the  animal  is  here  spoken 
of ,  as  in  analogous  contrast  to  the  domestic  ox,  sug- 
ffests  that  it  is  not  whoUy  dissimilar.  It  is  familiar  and 
homely  toil  that  the  wild  ox  is  contemplated  as  being 
pnt  to,  in  the  place  of  tame  cattle,  whose  work  it  is. 

(121  Wilt  thou  believe  him  ?-n.e.,  trtist  him,  as  in 
the  former  verse  "  Wilt  thou  ^trost "  was,  rather.  Wilt 
thou/eel  confidence  in  him  ? 

(^^  Gkivest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the 
peacooks  ? — ^Bather,  The  wing  of  the  ostrich  is  superb, 
but  are  her  pinions  and  her  fiathers  like  the  stores  ? 
Ostrich  feathers  are  said  to  be  worth  from  £S  to  £15  a 
pound ;  but,  beautiful  and  valuable  as  they  are,  they  are 
nardlj  like  the  plumage  of  a  bird,  and  are  not  so  used 
for  flight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ostrich  runs  like  a  quad- 
ruped, it  is  stated  at  the  rate  sometimes  of  fifty  or  sixty 
mues  an  hour. 

<i*>  Which  leaveth  her  eggs.— The  ostrich  only 
sits  upon  her  eggs  at  night,  when  the  cold  would  chiU 
and  aestroy  them ;  by  day  the  heat  of  the  sand  con- 
tinues the  process  of  hatching. 

0^  She  lifteth  up  herself.— That  is,  either  from 
the  nart  when  she  comes  to  maturity,  or  when  she  sets 
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out  to  run.  The  ostrich  has  a  habit  of  running  in  a 
curve,  which  alone  enables  horsemen  to  overtake  and  kill 
or  capture  her.  As  in  verse  13  a  comparison  seems  to 
be  drawn  between  the  ostrich  and  the  stork,  so  here, 
probably,  the  subject  spoken  of  is  the  stork.  Swift  and 
powerf lu  as  the  ostrich  is,  yet  no  sooner  does  the  stork, 
on  the  contrary,  rise  on  high  into  the  air  than  she — ^as, 
indeed,  any  bird— can  baffle  the  pursuit  of  horsemen. 

(l»)  Thunder  —  i.e.,  with  terror,  such  as  thunder 
causes.  Some  refer  it  to  the  moving  or  shaking  of  the 
mane. 

(20)  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grass- 
hopper ? — Bather,  Hast  thou  made  him  to  leap  as  a 
locust  f 

(21)  He  paweth  ...  he  rejoioeth.— The  first 
verb  is  plural,  and  the  second  singular.  "  They  paw  " 
(literacy,  dig),  and  "  he  rejoiceth." 

(2*)  Neither  believeth  ^he— t.c,  he  disregardeth 
the  summons  of  the  trumpet,  as  though  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  gave  the  call  to  war. 

(25)  He  saith  among  the  trumpets— Literally, 
when  there  are  plenty  of  trumpets :  i.  e.,  as  often  as  the 
trumpet  soundeth. 

(26)  Doth  the  hawk  fly  P— The  more  symmetrical 
order  of  these  descriptions  would  be  for  the  ostrich  to 
have  come  after  the  war-horse  and  before  the  hawk ; 
in  that  case  there  would  have  been  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  fleetest  of  quadrupeds  to  the  fleetest  of  birds 


Job  Ilumhhs  himself. 


JOB.  XL. 


GoiTs  Demand  of  him. 


(27)  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  ^at  thy 

command, 
And  make  her  nest  on  high  ? 

(28)  She  dwelleth   and  abideth  on    the 

rock, 
Upon  the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  the 
strong  place. 
(2»)  From  thence  she  seeketh  the  prey, — 

and  her  eyes  behold  afar  off. 
(^)  Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood  : 
And  "where  the  slain  are^  there  is  she. 

CHAPTER    XL.  —  (i>  Moreover    the 
Lord  answered  Job,  and  said, 
(2)  Shall  he   that  contendeth  with    the 
Almighty  instruct  him  ? 
He  that  reproveth  God,  let  him  answer 
it. 
1^)  Then  Job  answered  the  Lobd,  and 
said, 

<^  Behold,  I  am  vile ;    what    shall    1 
answer  thee  ? 
I  will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth. 
(*^  Once  have  I  spoken ;  but  I  will  not 
answer : 
Yea,  twice ;    but  I  will  proceed  no 
further. 
(^^  Then  answered  the  Lobd  unto  Job 
out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said. 


1  H<)).,  fry  thu 

tUOlltll. 


a  Matt.  24.  28  ; 
Luke  17.87. 


.''  cb.  38.  S. 


e  IV  50. 11:  Rom. 

».4. 


/  P*.  101.  I. 


2  Or.  thf  rlf}*hant. 
iu»  "ome  tliiuk. 


(^  *Gird  up  thy  loins  now  like  a  man : 
I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  declare 
thou  unto  me. 
(8)  cWilt  thou  also  disannul  my  judg- 
ment? 
Wilt  thou  condemn  me,  that  thou 
may  est  be  righteous  ? 
<^)  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God  9 

Or  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice 
like  him? 
(10)  ^Deck  thyself  now  tvith  majesty  and 
excellency ; 
And  array  thyself    with   glory  and 
beauty. 
(ii)Cast  abroad  the  rage  of  thy  wrath  : 
And  behold  every  one  that  is  proud, 
and  abase  him. 
W  Look  on  every  one  that  is  proud,  and 
bring  him  low ; 
And  t^ad  down  the  wicked  in  their 
place. 
<^3)  Hide  them  in  the  dust  together ; — 

and  bind  their  faces  in  secret. 
(1*)  Then  wiU  I  also  confess  unto  thee 
That  thine  own  right  hand  can  save 
thee. 
(^)  Behold  now  ^behemoth,  which  I  made 
with  thee ; 
He  eateth  grass  as  an  ox. 


by  means  of  the  ostrich,  which,  though  winged  like  a 
bird,  cannot  use  its  wings  as  birds  do,  but  only  ran  on 
the  gronnd  like  a  quadruped. 

(30)  Where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she.— 
Oomp.  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  and  Luke  zvii.  37. 

XL. 

(2)  Shall  he  that  contendeth  with  the 
Almighty  instmot  him  ?■— Bather,  Can  he  that 
reproveth  (e.  g,,  Job)  contend  with  the  Almighty  1  or.  Can 
the  eontendina  toUh  the  Almighty  instruct  Him  ?  **  Art 
thou  preparea  still  to  dispute  and  contend  with  Qod  P 
or,  if  thou  dost,  is  there  anj  hope  that  thou  wilt  instruct 
(i.e.,  convince)  Him  in  argument?  Let  him  that  argueth 
with  €k>d  (i.  e..  Job)  answer  this  question."  It  might, 
perhaps,  tend  to  miake  these  verses  (verses  4,  5)  more 
effective  if  wo  transposed  them  after  chap.  zlii.  6, 
and  regarded  them  as  the  very  climax  of  the  poem,  as 
some  liave  done.  But  this  is  not  necessary,  and  is  an 
arrangement  that  has  no  support  from  external  evi- 
dence. If,  however,  it  were  aaopted,  Job*8  resolution, 
"  Once  have  I  spoken ;  but  I  will  speak  no  more :  jea, 
twice ;  but  I  will  not  again  '*  (verse  5),  would  not  be 
literally  inconsistent,  as  it  now  is,  with  what  he  says  in 
chap.  xlii.  1 — 6. 

<B)  Wilt  thou  also  disannul  my  judgment  ?— 
Comp.  what  Job  said  in  chaps,  xix.  6, 7,  xxvii.  2.  Gfod  is 
about  to  show  Job  his  inability  to  govern  the  world  and 
administer  judgment  among  men,  so  as  to  rule  them 
morally,  from  his  acknowledged  inability  to  govern  the 
more  formidable  animals  of  me  brute  creation.  If  he 
cannot  restrain  them,  how  is  it  likely  that  he  will  be 
able  to  tread  down  the  wicked  in  their  place  P    And  if 
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he  cannot  hold  the  wicked  in  check  and  compel  them  to 
submission,  how,  any  more,  can  be  protect  hmiself  from 
their  violence  P  how  can  he  save  himself  from  the  out^ 
bursts  of  their  fury?  or,  if  not  save  himself  from  them, 
how  much  less  can  he  deliver  himself  from  the  hand  of 
God  P  If  he  cannot  hide  them  in  the  dust  together,  and. 
bind  them  (i.e.,  restrain  the  thieateninps  of  their  rage 
in  the  hidden  world)  in  the  secret  pnson-house,  bow- 
much  less  can  he  save  himself,  and  be  independent  of  the 
help  of  a  saviour? 

(15)  Behemoth.— The  identification  of  behemoth  has 
alwavs  been  a  great  difficulty  with  commentators.  Tlie 
word  in  Hebrew  is  really  the  natural  plural  of  behemali, 
which  means  domestic  cattle;  ana  this  fact  would, 
suggest  the  idea  that  more  than  one  animal  mav 
be  meant  in  the  description  (verses  15—24),  whicli 
scarcely  seems  to  answer  to  one  and  the  same.  In 
this  way  the  verses  15—20  would  describe  very  well 
the  elephant,  and  verses  21 — 24b  the  hippopotamus. 
The  olnection  to  this  is,  that  behemah  is  commonly 
used  of  domestic  cattle  in  contrast  to  wild  beast  h, 
whereas  neither  the  elephant  nor  the  hippopotamuH 
can  come  under  the  category  of  domestic  animals. 
There  is  a  word  in  Coptic  (p-ehe-emmou,  meaning  watc^r. 
ox),  used  for  the  hippopotamus,  which  may,  perha]>s. 
lie  concealed  in  benemoth.  Then  the  diffiralty  is  to 
make  the  description  answer  throughout  to  the  hippo- 
potamus {e.g.,  verse  20),  since  the  hippopotamus  does 
not  frequent  mountains,  neither  does  it  exactly  eat  grass 
like  an  ox  (verse  15). 

Which  I  made  with  thee.— Fellow-creatures  of 
thine,  to  inhabit  the  world  with  thee :  thus  skilfuUy  re. 
minding  liim  that  he  had  a  common  origin  with  the  beasts. 


The  Behemoth 


JOB,  XLI. 


a7id  tlie  LeviatJian, 


^^^  Lo  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins, 
And  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his 
befly. 
(^7)  ^He  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar : 
The  sinews  of  his  stones  are  wrapped 
together. 
^^  His  bones  are  as  strong  pieces  of  brass ; 

His  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron. 
<'*^^  He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  Grod : 
He  that  made  him  can  make  his  sword 
to  approach  wito  him. 
^  Snrelj    the    mountains    bring    him 
forth  food. 
Where  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  play. 
(^)  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees. 

In  the  covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens. 
^^  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their 
shadow; 
The  wOlows  of  the  brook  compass  him 
about. 
W  Behold,  'he  drinketh  up  a  river,  and 
hasteth  not: 
He  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up 
Jordan  into  his  mouth. 
^  ^He  taketh  it  with  his  eyes :  his  nose 
pierceth  through  snares. 

CHAPTER  XLI.— (1)  Canst  thou  draw 
ont  ^leviathan  with  an  hook  P 


I  Ot^HtttlUtthMp. 


3  Heb^  he  op> 
prtteth. 


8  Or.  WW  zxijlake 
him  in  hit  tight, 
or,  bore  his  nme 
VHh  a  gin  T 


i  Tliat  is,  a  miMU, 
or.  a  i»h4irf90ci. 


5  Heb..  which  ikou 
drmmutt 


Or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  ^  which  thou 
lettest  down? 

(2)  Canst  thou  put  an  hook  into  his  nose  ? 
Or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn? 

(3)  Will  he  make  many  supplications  imto 

thee? 
Will  he  speak  soft  words  unto  thee  ? 
(*)  Will  he  make  a  covenant  with  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  servant  for 
ever? 
(5)  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a 
bird? 
Or    wilt    thou    bind    him    for    thy 
maidens  ? 
(^)  Shall  the  companions  make  a  banquet 
of  him? 
Shall  they  part  him  among  the  mer- 
chants ? 

(7)  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed 

irons? 
Or  his  head  with  fish  spears  ? 

(8)  Lay  thine  hand  upon  hun, — ^remember 

tiie  battle,  do  no  more. 
(^)  Behold,  the  hope  of  him  is  in  vain : 
Shall  not  one  be  cast  down  even  at 
the  sight  of  him? 
(10)  If  one  is  so  fierce  that  dare  stir  him 
up: 
Who  then  is  able  to  stand  before  me? 


04   Ln   the  naveL — Bather,  in  the  sinews,   or 
mutgeUt. 
(^  Tlie  Binefws  of  his  stones.— Bather,  of  his 

(kighs, 

(^  Stanong  pieoes.— Or,  perhaps,  tubes.  His  limbs 
are  like  huv  oi  iron. 

(UH  He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  GkxL— This 
IB  mrely  more  applicable  to  the  elephant  than  the 
IdjmopotaniiaB,  considering  thegreat  intelligence  and 
najafaiees  of  the  elephant.  The  last  clause  is  very 
obsaue.  Some  render,  "  He  only  that  made  him  can 
bring  Ids  sword  near  onto  him ;"  or, "  He  that  made  him 
hath  fnmisiied  him  with  his  sword."  Others,  "  He  that 
would  dress  hm  (as  meat)  let  him  come  near  him  with 
Ids  sword  I "  indicating  ^e  inequality  of  the  contest. 
Perhaps  a  oofmbination  of  the  first  and  last  is  best — 
"Let  ms  Maker  (bat  no  one  else  Tentore  to)  approach 
hnn  with  His  sword." 

^  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees.— If  this 
deseriplion  applies  to  any  one  animal,  it  seems  on  the 
whole  more  appropriate  lo  the  elephant  than  the  hippo- 
poiamns.  No  doubt  the  judgment  of  critics  has  been 
mused  by  their  pre-conceiTcd  notions  about  the  circum- 
stmees  under  wnieh  they  suppose  the  Book  of  Job  to 
jure  been  written ;  and  the  author  was  more  likely,  it 
is  thought,  to  hare  been  acquainted  with  the  rirer- 
hoTBe  ^E^gypt  than  with  the  dephant  of  India,  though, 
to  be  sure,  ^phants  abound  also  in  Africa,  and  may 
▼cry  well  hare  been  known  to  the  writer  of  Job  from 
that  quarter,  if  the  other  is  less  likely. 

^  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river.— This 
Tene  is  better  rendered.  Behold,  if  a  river  overflow 
(or,  u  violent),  he  trembleth  not  (or,  hasteneth  not) ; 


he   is   confident,    thot^h   Jordan   swell   up    to    hi8 
mouth. 

W  His  nose  pierceth  through  snares.— Some 
render,  "Shall  any  take  him  with  snares?  while  he  is 
looking,  shall  any  pierce  through  his  noseP"  The  sense 
seems  to  be  rather,  Let  one  take  him  by  his  eyes  :  i,e., 
by  allurements  placed  before  him,  as  elephants  are 
taken.  By  means  of  snares  one  may  pierce  his  nose. 
The  Authorised  Yersion  seems  to  be  less  probably  right. 

XLL 

<^)  Leviathan.— There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by 
this  is  meant  the  crocodile  or  alligator,  whatever  may 
be  the  true  meaning  of  behemoth. 

Or  his  tongue  .  .  .—Some  render,  "or press  down 
his  tongue  with  a  cord  " ;  but  the  Authorised  Yersion 
seemspreferable. 

W  Hook. — Or,  cord  of  rush. 

A  thorn. — Or,  spike  or  hook. 

i^  A  servant  for  ever.— The  crocodile  being  pro- 
bably quite  untameable. 

(6)  Shall  the  companions  make  a  banquet  of 
him  ? — Or,  Shall  the  bands  of  fishermen  make  traffic 
of  him  ?  or,  dig  a  pit  for  him  ? — ^the  former  suiting  the 
parallelism  better. 

(8)  Bomember  the  battle.— ''Bear  in  mind  what 
thou  dost  attempt,  and  thou  wilt  not  do  it  a^n.'* 

W  Behold  tne  hope  of  him  is  in  vain— i.e.,  the 
hope  of  the  rash  man  who  would  venture  to  attack  him : 
at  the  sight  of  him,  i.e.,  the  infuriated  crocodile. 

(10)  None  is  so  fierce  that  dare  stir  him  up.— 
**  If,  therefore,  the  creaturen  of  My  hand  strike  so  much 
terror,  how  far  more  terrible  must  I  be  P    If  thou  cAnst 
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God'B  Great  Power 


JOB,   XLI. 


in  tJie  LemcUhan* 


(11)  Who  hath  prevented  me,  that  I  should 
repay  him  ? 
*  Wliatsoever  is  under  the  whole  heaven 
is  mine. 
^^  I  will  not  conceal  his  parts. 

Nor  his  power,  nor  his  comely  pro- 
portion. 
(13)  "VTho  can  discover  the  face  of  his 
garment  P 
Or  who  can   come  to  him  *with  his 
double  bridle? 
(1*)  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face  ? 

His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about. 
<^*)  His  ^scales  are  his  pride, 

Shut  up  together    as    with  a  dose 
seal. 
<^*J  One  is  so  near  to  another, — ^that  no 

air  can  come  between  them. 
^^>  They  are  joined  one  to  another. 
They  stick  together,  that  they  cannot 
be  sundered. 
(18)  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine. 
And  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of 
the  morning. 
(^)  Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps, 

— and  sparks  of  fire  leap  out. 
^^^  Out  of  hw  nostrils  goeth  smoke. 

As  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  caldron. 
<^^>  His  breath  kindleth  coals, — and  a 

flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth. 
<^)  In  his  neck  remaineth  strength. 


a  Ps.M.1.  &sau; 
1  Cor.  10.  'Ji. 


1  Or,  wiihiti. 


t  Heb,  gtrong 
piect4  o/thieldM. 


S  Heb..  •arrow 

Tiyoictth. 


4  Hch..    The  faU- 
inga. 


6  Or,  breattplaU. 


8  Heb.,  »harp 
pterea  of  the  pot- 
Mhord. 


And  ^sorrow  is  turned  into  joy  before 
him. 
(23)  ^Tiie  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  joined  to- 
gether : 
They  are  firm  in  themselves;  they 
cannot  be  moved. 
<^)  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone ; 
Yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether 
millstone, 

(25)  When   he  raiseth   up   himself,  the 

mighty  are  afraid : 
By  reason  of  breakings  they  purify 
themselves. 

(26)  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him 

cannot  hold : 
The  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the   ^ha- 
bergeon. 

(27)  He  esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  a/nd  brass 

as  rotten  wood. 

(28)  The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee : 
Sling-stones  are  turned  with  him  into 

stubble. 
<^>  Darts  are  counted  as  stubble^': 

He  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear. 
^*^)  *  Sharp  stones  are  under  him : 

He  spreadeth  sharp  pointed  things 
upon  the  mire. 
(^)  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a 
pot; 
He  maketh  the  sea  like  a  pot  of  oint- 
ment. 


not  save  thyself  from  them,  how  mnch  less  canst  thon 
be  saved  without  Me  P  "  (See  chap.  xl.  14.)  The  first 
clause  may  be  understood  thus :  "  He  is  not  so  cruel 
(the  common  meanins^  of  the  word  rendered  ./^C6) — i.e., 
to  himself — ^that  he  should  venture  to  rouse  him  up." 

W  Who  hath  prevented  meP— It  is  manifest 
that  this  appeal  would  come  more  appropriately  at  the 
end  of  the  lollowiug  detailed  description  than,  as  it  does 
here,  just  before  it.  "  Who  hath  prevented  me,"  Ac., 
of  course  means.  Who  hath  fiftd  given  to  me,  thai  I 
should  repay  him  1 

(13)  Who  can  discover  .  .  .  P— Rather,  Who  can 
0trip  off  his  otUer  garment !  i,e.,  his  scales,  which  aze 
the  coTering  of  his  skin.  Who  shaU  come  within  hie 
double  bridle,  i.e.,  the  doubling  of  his  jaw  P  Who  would 
venture  a  limb  within  his  jaws  P  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning,  rather  than  "  Who  shall  come  to  him  with  his 
double  bridle,"  forsooth  to  take  him  therewith  P 

(u)  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face  ?— t.e., 
his  mouth.     Bound  about  his  teeth  is  terror. 

as)  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and 
his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning 
— i.e.,  fiery  red  and  glowing. 

(^)  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out 
of  a  seething  pot  or  caldron.— The  last  word  is 
uncertain  :  it  is  the  same  as  was  rendered  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  "  hook"  at  verse  2 ;  and  taking  the  same 
sense  here,  we  may  render,  ae  of  a  seething  pot  and 
rushes :  i.e.,  a  pot  made  hot  with  rushes. 

m  Sorrow  is  turned  into  joy  before  him.— 


Literally,  and  before  him  daneethfear,  or  pining  sorrow 
egmUeth  before  him,  A  marvellous  perBoiiifi<»tion  of 
tue  terror  which  goes  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

(23)  The  flakes  of  his  flesh— 1.0.,  the  parts  that 
in  other  animals  hang  down:  e,g,,  dewli^,  &c.,  aie 
not  flabby,  as  with  them. 

(24)  His  heart — ».e.,  his  nature,  his  disposition. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  physical 
organ  of  life. 

(25)  By  reason  of  breakings^.e.,  the  waves  he 
makes  in  the  water,  or  the  breakings  he  makes  among 
the  plants  and  trees  in  the  water. 

Tney  purify  themselves— t.e.,  they  are  beside 
themselves ;  they  are  so  oYerwhelmed  with  terror,  that 
they  take  themselves  off,  as  those  who  have  to  dwell 
apart  for  uncleanness. 

(20)  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  — 
Literally,  As  to  one  approaching  him  (to  slay  him),  hit 
sword  cannot  stand ;  U  wiU  snap  in  his  hand. 

(»)  Darts.— Bather,  dubs. 

W  He  spreadeth  sharp  pointed  things  upon 
the  mire. — Some  render,  "He  spreadeth,  as  it  were,  a 
threshing-wain  upon  the  mire."  The  statement  is,  that 
he  not  onlv  can  lie  without  inconvenience  upon  sharp- 
pointed  thmgs,  but  his  own  body  presents  a  sharp 
surface  to  the  mud  he  lies  on. 

(31)  The  sea— t.e.,  not  necessarily  the  salt  water,  for 
the  Nile  is  stiU  called  the  sea  by  the  Arabs,  and  so  with 
many  other  large  rivers.  Example,  the  "  sea-wall  *'  of 
the  Thames  below  Gravesend. 
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/o$  submits  himself 


JOB.   XLII. 


to  God. 


<^)He  maketh  apath  to  shine  after  him ; 

One  would  think  the  deep  to  he  hoary. 

^^  Upon  earth  there  is  not  his  like, — 

^  who  is  made  without  fear. 
<**'  He  beholdeth  all  high  ihivigs  : 
He  M  a  king  over  aU  the  children  of 
pride. 

CHAPTER    XLH.  —  W  Then    Job 
answered  the  Lobd,  and  said, 
<^'  I  know  that   thou  canst   do  every 
thing^ 
And  that  ^no  thought  can  be  with- 
holden  from  thee. 
^^  "Who  is  he  that  hideth  coxmsel  with- 
out knowledge? 
Therefore  have  I  uttered  that  I  under- 
stood not ; 


I  Or.  uho   hehare 
thrma.li^  a   uritit- 


t  Or,  no  Oiought 
of  thine  can  be 
hiuiUnd. 


a  ch.  S8.  S. 


Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I 
knew  not. 

(4)  Hear,  I  beseech  thee,  and    I    will 

speak: 
I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  declare 
thou  unto  me. 

(5)  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 

of  the  ear : 
But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee. 

(6)  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself y — and  re- 

pent in  dust  and  ashes. 
^"^^  And  it  was  so,  that  after  the  Lobd 
had  spoken  these  words  unto  Job,  the 
Lobd  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  My 
wrath  is  kindlJd  againet  thee,  and 
against  thy  two  friends :  for  ye  have  not 
spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as 
my  servant  Job  hath.    <^>  Therefore  take 


(S3,u)  Upon  earth  there  is  not  his  like.— Some 
We  proposed  to  take  swaj  the  last  two  verses  of  chap. 
xlL  from  their  connection  with  the  crocodile,  and  to 
tnnspose  them,  referring  them  to  man,  so  as  to  come 
before  verse  8,  nnderstanding  them  thus:  *' There  is  one 
whose  Hke  is  not  upon  earth,  who  is  made  without  dread. 
He  seeth  eweij  high  thing,  and  is  kinfi^  over  idl  the  proud 
beasts.  To  Him  then  I  say  TTerse  8),  Lay  thine  hand 
upon  him ;  remember  the  battle,  and  do  so  no  more.  Lo ! 
bis  hope  is  deceived.  Is  he  indeed  cast  down  at  the  very 
sight  of  him  ?  He  is  not  so  cruel  to  himself  that  he  should 
rouse  him  up.  Who  then  can  stand  before  me  ?  Who 
hsth  first  given  to  me,  that  I  should  have  to  repay  him  P 
That  which  is  under  the  whole  heavens  is  mine. "  It  can- 
not he  denied  that  this  makes  very  good  sense,  but  it 
seems  to  be  too  great  a  liberty  to  Uke  with  the  text 
as  we  find  it  to  adopt  this  as  the  true  order  of  the 
verses ;  for  in  that  case,  what  is  there  that  we  might 
not  deal  with  in  a  like  manner  ?  Those  who  advocate 
this  transposition  in  the  order  of  the  verses  would  also 
place  chap.  xl.  I — 5  so  as  to  follow  chap.  zl.  6,  in  this 
manner :  '*  Then  Job  answered  the  Lord  and  said,  I  know 
that  thou  canst  do  everything,  and  that  no  purpose  can 
be  withholden  from  thee,  or  that  no  purpose  of  thine  can 
be  restrained."  Then  the  next  words  come  in  as  the  im- 
plied answer  of  Grod:  "Who  is  this  that  hideth  my 
counsel  for  want  of  knowledge?  "  To  which  Job  re- 
plies: ''Therefore  (I  confess  that)  I  have  uttered  with- 
out understanding  things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I 
kaew  not."  Again  Gh>d  replies,  as  in  chaps,  xxxviii.  3 
and  xl.  7 :  *'  Hear,  I  beseech  thee  and  I  will  speak,  I  will 
demand  of  thee,  and  declare  thou  unto  me ;  to  which 
Job  answers :  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I 
tbhor  what  I  have  said,  and  repent  it  in  dust  and  ashes." 
Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  and  said,  "  Is  he  that  con- 
tended with  the  Almighty  reproved  P  Does  he  ac- 
biowledge  his  discomfiture?  He  that  argueth  with 
God.  let  him  answer  this  question."  Then  Jod  answered 
the  Lord  and  said,  "  Behold  I  am  vile.  What  shall  I 
answer  thee?  I  lay  my  hand  before  my  mouth ;  once  I 
have  spoken,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  yea  twice,  but  I  will 
not  do  so  again."  There  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  sharp, 
nees  and  point  obtained  in  thus  making  this  confession 
the  climax  of  the  poem,  and  a  kind  of  formal  consistency 
M  secured  in  regarding  this  resolution  as  Job's  last 


utterance  instead  of  making  him  speak  again,  as  he  does, 
according  to  the  present  order,  in  chap  xm.  2.  But  this 
consistency  is  formal  rather  than  real,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  inconsistency  in  the  tone  of  chap.  xHi.  2  seqq,,  and 
the  promise  of  chap.  xL  5.  Whatever  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  the  rearrangement  will  be  a  matter  for 
individual  taste  rather  to  decide,  which  will  vary  with  the 
individual ;  and  at  all  events,  the  climax  of  chap.  xlii.  6 
as  it  stands  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  we  may  question 
whether  we  can  heighten  its  grandeur. 

XLH. 

(3)  Who  is  he  that  hideth  oounsel  P— It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  right  way  of  understanding  these  verses 
is,  as  in  Isa.  IxiiL  1 — 6,  after  the  manner  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  Job  and  the  Lord  alternately  reply.  **  Who  is 
this  that  hideth  counsel  without  knowledge  ?  "  were  the 
words  with  which  God  Himself  joined  the  debate  in 
chap,  xxxviii.  2 ;  and  therefore,  unless  we  assign  them  to 
Him  here  also,  we  must  regard  them  as  quoteid  by  Job, 
and  applied  reflectively  to  nimself ;  but  it  is  far  better 
to  consider  them  as  psjrt  of  a  dialc^e. 

(4)  Hear,  I  beseech  thee.— This  cannot  in  like 
manner  be  appropriately  assigpned  to  Job,  but,  as  in  chaps, 
xxxviii.  3  ana  xl.  7,  must  be  referred  to  Grod ;  then  tne 
confession  of  verses  5  and  6  comes  in  verv  grandly. 
How  much  of  our  knowledge  of  God  is  merelv  hearsay? 
and  it  is  not  till  the  exnerimental  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  revealed  Goa  to  our  consciences  that  we  really 
see  Him  with  the  inward  eye.  The  confession  of  Job, 
therefore,  is  the  confession  of  every  converted  man. 
Compare  in  a  much  later  and  very  different,  and  yet 
analogous  sphere,  the  confession  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i. 
16). 

(7)  And  it  was  so.— The  verdict  that  is  spoken 
against  the  friends  of  Job  is  based  rather  on  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  what  they  have  said  than  on  any  of  their 
actual  words,  for  many  of  these  are  conspicuous  for 
their  wisdom,  truth,  and  beauty.  But  throughout  they 
had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
the  cause  of  God  had  need  to  be  upheld  at  all  risks,  and 
that  it  might  even  be  required  to  tell  lies  for  God  (chap, 
xiii.  7) ;  and  it  was  this  tnat  provoked  the  Divine  indig- 
nation. 

(8)  Therefore  take  unto  you  now  seven 
buHooks  and  seven  rams. — ^It  is  remarkable  that 
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God  Pardons  Ins  Friends, 


JOB,   XLII. 


Job's  Prosperity, 


unto  you  now  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams,  and  go  to  mj  servant  Job,  and 
oflfer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt  offering ; 
and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you  : 
for  ^him  will  I  accept :  lest  I  deal  with 
you  after  your  folly,  in  that  ye  have  not 
spoken  of  me  the  thing  which  is  right, 
like  my  servant  Job.  (^)  So  EUphaz  the 
Temanite  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  and 
Zophar  the  Naamathite  went,  and  did 
according  as  the  Lord  commanded  them: 
the  LoBD  also  accepted  ^Job. 

(^^>  And  the  Loan  turned  the  captivity 
of  Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his  fnends : 
also  the  Lord  ^gave  Job  twice  as  much 
as  he  had  before.  (^>  Then  came  there 
unto  him  all  his  brethren,  and  all  his 
sisters,  and  all  they  that  had  been  of  his 
acquaintance  before,  and  did  eat  bread 
with  him  in  his  house :  and  they  be- 


1  Ueb.,   hi*  face, 
or,  perwon. 


8  Hrh.,  tAe  fau  ^ 
Jab, 


a  Hob.,  atlded  <M 
that  had  bcea  to 
Job  vnto  the 
douUe. 


moaned  him,  and  comforted  him  over  all 
the  evil  that  the  Lord  had  brought 
upon  him :  every  man  also  gave  him  a 
piece  of  money,  and  every  one  an  earring 
of  gold. 

<^^  So  the  Lord  blessed  the  latter  end 
of  Job  more  than  his  beginning :  for  he 
had  fourteen  thousand  sheep,  and  six 
thousand  camels,  and  a  thousand  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  a  thousand  she  asses.  <^> 
He  had  also  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters.  <^^)  And  he  called  the  name 
of  the  first,  Jemima;  and  the  name  of  the 
second,  Kezia ;  and  the  name  of  the 
third,  Kerenhappuch.  (^^  And  in  all 
the  land  were  no  women  found  so  fair  as 
the  daughters  of  Job :  and  their  father 

gave    them    inheritance    among    their 
rethren. 
(i«)  After  this  lived  Job  an  hundred 


I 


I 


the  sacrifices  prescribed  for  Job's  friends  were  similar  to 
those  which  iBalaam  prescribed  for  Balak  (Num.  xxiii. 
2 — ^29).  This  is  probaUy  one  indication  out  of  many  that 
the  age  of  Job  was  that  of  Moses,  or  before  it.  "  My 
serrant  Job  shall  pray  for  ^on.*'  This,  strange  to  say,  was 
the  very  promise  with  which  Eliphaz  himself  had  closed 
his  third  and  last  speech.  Bis  words  therefore  received  a 
striking  folfilment  in  the  case  of  himself  and  his  friends. 
The  intercession  of  Job  seems  to  show  ns  that  his  cha- 
racter is  a  typical  one,  representing  to  ns  the  character 
of  Christ  as  the  sufferer  and  the  mediator  on  behalf  of 
man ;  and  as  in  Job  there  is  no  trace  of  acquaintance 
with  the  Dirine  covenant,  the  book  shows  us  a  sort  of 
anticipation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world,  that 
the  mercies  of  Gk)d  are  not  limited,  as  some  have  thought, 
to  the  chosen  race,  but  that  the  principles  of  God's 
action  are  the  same  universally.  Me  deals  with  men 
upon  a  principle  of  mediation  :  whether  the  mediator  be 
Moses,  as  the  mediator  of  the  first  covenant ;  or  Job,  who 
was  the  accepted  mediator  for  his  friends  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  covenant;  or  whether  the  mediator  be  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  one  Mediator  between  G^  and  man. 

(10)  When  he  prayed  for  his  fWends.— Job's 
personal  discipline  was  not  complete  till  he  passed  from 
the  sphere  of  his  own  sorrows  to  the  work  of  intercession 
for  his  friends,  and  it  was  through  the  very  act  of  this 
self-obHvion  and  self-sacrifice  that  his  own  deliverance 
was  brought  about.  When  he  prayed  for  his  friends,  we 
are  told,  the  Lord  turned  his  own  captivity:  that  is, 
restored  and  re-instated  him  in  prosperity  even  greater 
than  before. 

Tliis  is  the  true  moral  of  all  human  history,  which  is 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  world  of  the  regeneration,  if 
not  here.  Atl  sorrow  is  fraught  with  the  promise  and 
the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  and  to  Imow  that  is  to 
rob  sorrow  of  its  pain.  It  is  impossible  to  reap  the  full 
gain  of  it  when  the  burden  presses,  but,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done,  sorrow  is  mitigated.  Had  Job  been  able  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  his  actual  deliverance,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  bear  his  affliction ;  it  was  because 
he  could  not  that  all  was  dark.  And  after  all  there  are 
sorrows  and  afflictions  for  which  there  is  no  deliverance 
like  Job's ;  there  is  a  captivity  which  can  never  be  turned 
in  this  life,  and  for  this  the  only  hope  is  the  sure  hope 
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of  the  Gospel,  and  the  promise  wliich  in  its  degree  is 
afforded  by  the  histoxy  of  Job :  for  if  Job's  is  a  repre- 
sentative history,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe  it  must  be, 
then  the  lesson  of  it  must  be  that  what  is  not  ezpkined 
or  mended  here  will  be  ezphiined  and  mended  hereafter. 
It  is  God  alone  who  can  enlighten  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  His  counsels ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
remember  that  with  Him  is  the  well  of  life,  and  in  His 
light  we  shall  see  light. 

(11)  Every  man  also  gave  him  a  piece  of 
money. — The  Hebrew  word  b  hesUdh,  which  is  found 
also  in  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  purchase  of  the  field  of 
the  children  of  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19).  Some  have 
supposed,  from  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Gen. 
zxiii.  16,  which  relates  the  corresponding  transaction 
between  Abraham  and  the  sons  of  Heth,  that  the 
value  of  the  kentdh  was  four  shekels,  but  this  is,  of 
course,  not  certain  from  these  narratives.  Tradition 
says  that  the  keHtdh  was  a  coin  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb  stamped  upon  it. 

(12)  Fourteen  thousand  sheep.— The  number  of 
Job's  cattle  here  is  ezactlv  the  double  of  those  in  chap.  L 
3.  That  Job's  latter  end  should  be  blessed  had  been  the 
promise  of  all  his  friends  (chaps,  v.  24,  &c.,  viii. 
7 — ^20,  &o.,  zi.  16,  &c.,  zzii.  27,  &c.),  but  then  it  was  ham. 
pered  with  a  condition  which  involved  the  falsehood  of 
all  Job's  previous  life,  and  it  was  the  unjust  imputation 
of  this  falsehood  to  Job  which  was  an  offence  against 
the  truth  of  G^,  and  was  so  regarded  by  Him.  Truth 
had  to  be  violated  in  order  that  God's  justice  might 
stand,  which  was  the  peatest  possible  offence  and  in. 
dignity  to  the  Divine  justice. 

(14)  Jemima.— This  name  perhaps  means  as  fair  as 
the  day. 

Kezia — i.e„  cassia,  an  aromatic  bark,  much  prized 
by  the  ancients.     (See  Ps.  xlv.  9.) 

Kerenhappuch  —  i.  e.,  -  the  horn  for  containing 
kohl  for  the  eyes.  The  Eastern  women  are  in  the 
habit  of  painting  the  upper  part  of  the  eyelids  with 
stibium,  so  that  a  black  eage  is  formed  about  them  and 
they  seem  larger.  (See  2  Kings  ix.  30 ;  Jer.  iv.  30.)  The 
meaning  of  this  name  is  the  paint-box  for  this  purpose. 

W  An  hundred  and  forty  years.— The  par- 
ticularity of  this  detail  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the 
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and  forty  years,  and  saw  his  sons,  and 
his  sons'  sons,  even  four  generations. 


<^^)  So  Job  died,  heing  old  and  foil  of 
days. 


clmraeU'r  of  Job  was  other  than  real ;  his  great  age  also 
shows  that  he  must  be  referred  to  the  very  early  patri. 
arehal  times,  probably  anterior  to  Moees. 

(17)  So  Job  died,  being  old  and  ftdl  of  days.— 
Sach  is  the  close  of  this  mysteriotiB  book,  which  deals 
with  the  ereatest  problems  that  can  engage  the  human 
mind,  and  shows  us  the  waj  in  which  the  ancients  solved 
them,  and  the  help  which  QtaA  vouchsafed  them,  apart 
firoxn  His  covenant  revelation  and  before  the  dawning  of 
the  Gk)spel  light.  And  the  gpreat  lesson  of  the  histo^ 
18  tlie  way  in.  which  the  malice  of  Satan  is  foiled.  H!e 
had  insinuated  that  all  service  of  Grod  was  interested 
and  done  for  advantage.  Job  had  clearlv  shown  that  he 
capable  of  loving  God  even  under  the  most  severe 


afflictions ;  and  the  issue  which  was  eventiully  brought 
about  was  no  contradiction  of  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  entirely  hidden  from  Job  till  long  after  his proba* 
tion  was  ended,  and  therefore  could  have  no  influence 
upon  his  patience  and  faith.  It  is  remarkable  that  Job 
is  only  twice  mentioned  in  Scripture,  once  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  once  in  the  New.  Ezekiel  was  acquainted 
with  Job's  history  (chap.  xiv.  14, 20),  and  St.  James  ^chap. 
y.  11)  refers  to  him  as  a  familiar  standard  of  patience. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  well 
known,  from  the  many  instances  in  the  Psalms  and 
elsewhere  in  which  we  find  traces  of  the  influence 
produced  by  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
book. 
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I.  Preliminary. — The  PsalinB  appear  in  the  earliest 
dassificatioii  we  Imve  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  viz., 
^t  of  the  New  TeetameRt,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  sacred  literature,  side  by  side  with  the 
Law  and    the   Prophets.      In    the    more    elaborate 
ammgement  of  the  Talmudic  Canon,  they  lose  their 
distinctive  title  in  the  more  general  one  of  Hagio- 
grapha  or  sacred  writings  (in  Hebrew,  KethvMm)* 
U  &e  head  of  which  they  stand,  in  the  order  adopted 
in  the   Hebrew   Bible8.t      In   the    Septnagint   this 
threefold  division,    not  having  been  settled    at    the 
Ume  of  that  translation,  does  not  of  course  appear, 
and  the   Psalms  there  are  daased  with  the  poetical 
and  didactic  books,  as  in  our  English  Bibles.     It  is 
often  assumed  that  the  title  Pgalms  in  Luke  xziv. 
44  means  the  whole  of  the  ffdgiographa,  the  whole 
being  named  after  its  most  important  part.    It  is,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  pre-eminence  there  given 
to  the  Psalms  is  due  to  another  reason.    The  threefold 
division  into  Law,  Prophets,  and  Psalms,  was  not  a 
popular  mode  of  designating  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole, 
hni  an  arrangement  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  syna- 
^fogae,  where  the  Psalms  supplied  the  lesson  for  the 
adienocfa,  as  the  Prophets  did  for  the  morning,  of  the 
Sabbath.    The  collection  in  its  present  form  bears  evi- 
«^nce  of  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  synagogue 
ftftnioes.^    It  was,  however,  originally  made  for  the 
i  Second)  Temple  service,  and  for  musical  purposes.    It 
wag  the  Jewish  hymnal.    This  appears  m  tiie  names 
bj  which  it  was  known.    In  Hebrew  the  book  is  that 
oi  the  TehiUim,  or  shortly,  TiUim,^  that  is,  praises, 
Tlie  Qreek  name  is  in  one  Codex  ^aXfwl,  in  another 
^MT^ior  (the  Lure),  from  which  comes  P«attcr.|l     The 
Hebrew  word  for  psahn  (mizmor),  whatever  oe  the 
root  idea  of  the  term,  apparently  denotes  a  composition, 
not  merely  lyric,  like  shir,  and  so  capable  of  being 
sang,  bat  one  actually  set  to  music  and  accompanied 
by  tansic. 

Ajiother  indication  that  the  choral  service  of  the 
Temple  or  the  Synagogue  was  the  object  of  the  com- 

*  This  term,  which  simply  means  "  writings,**  no  doubt  came 
gnuliially  into  use  after  the  Canon,  as  far  as  the  Law  and 
PropJjete  were  concerned,  was  formed,  and  Reems  to  indicate 
thatthe  books  incladed  in  it  were  at  flrst  held  in  less  esteem. 

t  Tlus  arrangement  is  not  universal  in  Hebrew  MSS.  The 
Spanish  MSS.  and  the  Masorah  place  the  ChronMea  at  the 
head  of  this  division.  Ruth  took  toe  place  of  honour  accordinsr 
to  one  Jewish  Canon,  and  according  to  another  Job  preceded 
<^J^ter.  as  in  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  our  Bible. 

f  23tz  has  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  Psalms  in  the 

^ectlon  was  not  invariably-  a  hnndred  and  flfly.  but  some- 

awa  o^iy  n  hundred  and  forty-seven.    This  variation  was  due 

iSlrrffJ^act  that,  like  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalter  was  read 

^^^^^  ^  three  years,  and  the  number  of  Sabbaths  that  do 

V?^^  v«L^  ^itb  a  festival  varies  from  a  hundred  and  forty-seven 

^  J',5^^dred  and  fifty  in  difTerent  periods  of 'three  years. 

A^'^.  f«m  foim  was  aepher  tehUttm.  which  was  gradually 

a\]>\ff«vVsited  to  UhOlim,  tiUim,  tiUin,  iUli. 

-]  L^m^  the  fluent  use  of  the  words  harp,  lyre,  to  denote 


pilatiou  of  the  Psalms,  and  indeed  of  the  composition 
of  many  of  them,  is  found  in  the  titles  prefixed  to  a 
great  number  of  the  hymns.  The  meaning  of  these 
titles,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  difficult  questions  of 
date  and  authorship,  wul  be  discussed  in  the  individual 
psalms.  Here  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  call  the  reader  s 
attention  to  the  musical  character  of  many  of  them. 
Some,  for  instance,  convey  directions  to  the  choir  or 
choir-master :  in  the  Authorised  Version, "  To  the  chief 
musician"  (Fss.  zL,  xiii.,  &c.).  To  this  is  sometimes 
added  the  kind  of  instruments  to  be  employed  (Pss.  v., 
vi.,  liv.,  &c.),  or  the  name  of  a  musician  or  designation 
of  a  body  of  musicians  (Fss.  Ixii.,  Ixxvii.).  Others  ap- 
parently indicate  the  tune  to  which  the  psalm  is  to  Be 
sung,  or  the  compass  of  the  voices  for  which  it  is  suit- 
able (Fss.  ix.,  xxu.,  Ivi.,  vi.,  xii.).  Others,  again,  brin^ 
the  Fsalter  into  close  eonned^ion  with  the  Leviticid 
guilds  or  families,  the  Asaphites  and  the  Korahites 
(Fss.  1.,  Ixxiii. — Ixxxiii.,  xlii. — xlix.),  whose  connection 
with  the  Temple  worship  is  elaborately  described  in  the 
Book  of  Chronicles. 

But  there  is,  besides,  ample  historical  testimony 
which  corroborates  what  the  nature  of  many  of  the 
Fsalms,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  others,  would  lead  us  to 
conclude — ^that  the  whole  collection  was  intended  for 
public  worship.  That  the  use  of  the  Fsalter  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  is  a  continua- 
tion of  its  original  purpose  and  use  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  is  proved  by  Talmudic  directions,*  and  that 
the  use  had  begun  at  an  early  time  and  continued  un- 
broken through  all  the  fortunes  of  Israel  is  shown  by 
notices  in  the  historical  books,  in  the  apocryphal  books, 
and  in  the  New  Testament. 

Its  character  as  the  Jewish  hymnal  once  recognised, 
the  Fsalter  will  be  found  to  answer,  so  to  speak, 
frankly  and  openly  the  many  questions  that  can  and 
must  be  asked  of  its  composition,  arrangement,  &c., 
even  if  on  all  points  the  answer  cannot  be  so  complete 
as  we  could  wish.  For  instance  we  see  at  once  from 
the  analogy  of  hymn-books  of  modem  churches  that 
the  collection  is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  a  compilation 
of  works  of  different  authors  and  different  times,  com- 
posed with  various  purposes,  and  on  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects,  and  only  so  far  connected  as  being  capable  of 
use  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church ;  and  this  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  the  Book  of  Fsalms  is  sufficient 
to  establish. 

There  is,  however,  this  important  difference  between 
the  Jewish  and  other  hymn-books ;  it  is  rare  that  into 
one  of  the  latter  a  poem  not  having  a  distinct  religions 

*  Tradition,  as  embodied  in  the  Talmud,  has  preser\'ed  the 
liturgical  form  in  use  in  the  Herodian  Temple,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  notices  in  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-witness.  Psalms 
were  sung  by  Levites  to  a  musical  acoompaniment  after  the 
presentation  of  wine  on  the  altar,  when  aU  the  congregation 
were  on  their  bended  knees. 
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end  is  introdnced.  We  do  not  in  GhriBtian  hjmn-books 
light  upon  old  battle  pieces,  or  patriotic  ballads,  or 
Yulage  songs  of  harvest  and  vintage,  and  it  is  rare  that 
among  the  authors  of  church  hymns  we  find  a  name  of 
one  recognised  as  great  in  poetry.  In  our  own  literature, 
though  there  is  hardly  one  of  our  really  great  poets 
who  has  not  written  some  poetry  which  we  may  call 
sacred,  not  one  has  contributed  to  the  many  collections 
of  hymns.  Even  Milton  left  nothing,  save  translations 
of  Psalms,  that  is  sung  in  church ;  Wordsworth's  ecclesi- 
astical sonnets  have  not  found  their  way  into  hymn- 
books  ;  nor  are  Coleridge's  hymns  "  To  the  Earth  "  or 
**  In  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,"  embodied  in  any  church 
hymnal.  The  case  was  wholly  otherwise  in  the  hymnal 
of  Israel.  There,  not  to  depart  from  the  traditions  em- 
bodied in  the  titles,  we  Bna  historic  pieces,  records  of 
gersonal  adventure,  songs  of  travel  and  tempest,  of 
ght  and  festival,  and  at  least  one  song  of  love ;  and 
these,  or  many  of  them,  are,  according  to  tradition, 
from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  greatest  bards  the  country 
produced.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  of  course 
the  acknowledged  fact  that  poetical  and  religious  inspi- 
ration  were  in  Israel  one  ana  the  same.  With  the  one 
exception  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  nothing  has  been 
preserved  which  was  not  religious  either  in  tone  or  in- 
tention. Riurely  could  the  muse  of  Hebrew  song  find 
a  voice  till  moved  by  religious  feeling  and  fervour: 
rarely  was  the  religions  purpose  absent.  There  are 
many  pieces  of  poetry  actually  preserved  in  the  Canon 
which  were  not  made  use  of  by  the  collectors  of  hymns, 
and  yet  the  same  sacred  character  marks  them.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  David's  elegy  over  Saul  (2  Sam.  i. 
17 — ^27),  and  such  his  last  words  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 7). 
Deborah's  magnificent  ode  (Judges  v.)  is  another  ex- 
ample, and  the  many  hymns  scattered  up  and  down  the 
Prophetical  books.  To  form  the  hymnal  of  the  Jewish 
Ihurch,  then,  it  was  not  necessary  to  bespeak  hymns 
for  this  or  that  occasion,  for  a  temple  dedication,  a 
thanksgiving  for  victory,  for  the  mamage  of  a  king,  for 
harvest  or  vmtage  festival.  Enougli  were  there  ready 
to  the  collector's  hand,  sung  at  the  village  gathering, 
chanted  by  exulting  soldiers,  carolled  forth  at  high 
festival  with  accompaniment  of  harp  or  horn.  Some, 
no  doubt,  had  a  distinctive  liturgical  origin,  but  more 
were  adapted  for  Utnrgic  use.  Many  were  put  together 
entirely  from  older  songs,  to  serve  better  than  the 
originids  for  the  Temple  service ;  but  more  were  taken 
just  as  they  were,  or,  as  hymn  collectors  have  always 
allowed  themselves  a  license  in  this  respect,  with  slight 
alterations  and  additions.  Having  thus  the  whole 
poetic  wealth  of  the  nation  from  which  to  draw,  the 
psalm  collectors  eagerly  ransacked  it.  Indeed,  the 
JPsalter  has  sometimes  been  described  as  an  anthology 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  This  it  is  not,  for  there  is  certainly 
as  much  of  poetical  matter  in  the  rest  of  Scriptures 
as  in  the  Psalms,  but  there  is,  it  maybe  said  with  equal 
certainty,  as  trcdy  great  and  noble  poetry  within  the 
collections  as  we  find  in  any  of  the  other  books.  We 
cannot  say  that  Isaiah  contributed  any  of  the  Psalms, 
or  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Moses  only  by  a 
suspicious  title  and  Jeremiah  only  by  the  conjectures  of 
critics,  have  a  place  in  these  collections.  But  there  are 
psalms  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  greatest  of  these.  And 
so  truly  is  the  Psalter  representative  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
that  tliere  is  not  one  of  the  styles  in  which  the  bards  3f 
Israel  made  either  successful  or  tentative  efforts  of 
which  specimens  are  not  to  be  found  in  it.  Not  only 
does  it  supply  the  greatest  examples  of  lyric  song,  but 
of  the  best  that  £rael  else  produced.  That  whicli 
was  almost  its  peculiar  reaction — DidacHc  or  Gnomw 
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poetry — ^that  species  of  poetry  which  its  distingoishiiig 
genius,  prophecy,  made  its  own,  the  nearest  apfproach 
it  ever  made  to  the  Epos,  and  even  what  steps  it  took 
in  dramatic  art,  are  all  worthily  represented  in  the  books 
arranged  for  public  worship.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  some  at  least  of  the  power  which  the  Psalter  has 
exercised,  and  still  exercises,  is  due  to  this  poetic 
character.*  And  if  poetically  the  psalms  compare  so 
favourably  with  modem  hymns  in  that  which  forms 
their  chiei  and  most  important  characteristic,  they  not 
only  compare  to  advantage  with  ancient  literature,  but 
present  ^emselves  as  unique  at  the  time  of  their 
origin.  Even  among  other  nations  of  a  Semitic  origm 
there  was  nothing  Ukc  them.  Hymns  to  the  gods  of 
Greece  have  been  preserved,  but  how  vast  is  their 
difference  from  the  Psalms.  Let  the  reader  compare 
one  of  those  translated  by  Shelley,  with  any  song  out  of 
the  Psalter.  Pretty  compliments,  and  well  turned  (lat- 
teries intended  to  propitiate,  he  will  find,  set,  indeed,  in 
melodious  verse  that  celebrates  the  birth  of  gods  and 
demi-gods;  but  no  wrestling  in  prayer  with  tearful 
eyes  and  downcast  head,  and  tne  full  assurance  of  faith, 
such  as  has  made  the  Psalms  for  all  time  the  expression 
of  the  devotional  feelings  of  men. 

IL  Contents  and  formation  of  the  Psalter.— 
Book  I.,  Psalms  i. — ^xli.,  all  ascribed  to  David,  except 
Pss.  i.,  ii.,  X.,  xxxiii.,  where  the  omission  of  an  inscrip- 
tion is  easily  accounted  for.  The  name  Jehovah  is  prin- 
cipally, but  not  exclusively,  used  throughout  this  book. 

JBook  n.,  Pss.  xlii. — Lcdi.,  oomprismg  the  following 
groups:  Pss.  xlii. — ^xlix.,  Korahite;  xliii.,  which  is 
anonymous,  is  properly  x>art  of  xlii. ;  Ps.  1.,  Asaphic ; 
Pss.  li. — Ixv.,  Davidic;  Pss.  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.,  anonymous; 
Pss.  Ixviii. — ^Ixx.,  Davidic;  Ps.  Ixxi.,  anonymous;  Ps. 
Ixxii.,  Solomonic.  The  use  of  the  name  Elohim  is 
characteristic  of  this  book. 

Book  III.,  Pss.  Ixxiii. — Ixxxix.,  comprising:  Pss. 
Ixxiii. — ^Ixxxiii.,  Asaphic ;  Pss.  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Korahite; 
Pss.  Ixxxvi.,  Davidic ;  Pss.  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviu.,  Korahite, 
the  latter  having  a  supplementary  inscription  "to 
Heraan  the  Ezrahite,"  Ps.  Ixxxix.  ascribed  to  Ethan. 
Though  used  an  almost  equal  number  of  times,  the 
name  Jehovah  is  plainly  not  so  congenial  to  this  book 
as  Elohim. 

Book  IV.,  Pss.  xc. — cvi.,  comprising:  Ps.  xc,  ascribed 
to  Mosee ;  Pss.  xd — c.,  anonymous ;  Ps.  ci.,  Davidic ; 
Ps.  cii.,  "  A  prayer  of  the  afflicted ; "  Ps.  ciii.,  Davidic; 
Pss.  civ. — cvi.,  anonymous.  The  divine  names  are  used 
here  and  in  the  next  book  indifferently. 

Book  V.,  Pss.  cvii. — cl.,  comprising:  Ps.  cvii., 
anonymous ;  Pss.  cviii — ex.,  Davidic ;  Pss.  cxi. — cxix.. 
anonymous;  Pss.  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxiii.,  have  HaUejuhah  in 
the  place  of  an  inscripdon;  Pss.  cxx. — cxxxiv.  "  Song> 
of  degprees"  (of  these  Pss.  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxdii. 
are  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  not  in  the  LXX.,  ascribed 
to  David,  and  Ps.  cxxvii.  to  Solomon) ;  Pss.  cxxxv.— 
cxxxvii.,  anonymous;  Ps.  cxxxv.  bein^ inscribed  "Halle- 
juhah,  a  psalm  of  praise; "  Pss.  cxxxviii. — cxlv.,  Davidic ; 

*The  most  recent  commentator  on  the  Psalm^  Grat^. 
(KriUscher  Commentar  zn  den  Psalmen  nebst  Text  una  Ueber- 
aetzunff  Von  Dr.  H.  Gratjs,  Breslao.  1882),  sayB  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  Psalms  Itzck  the  qualifications  of  poetry  of  the 
highest  order,  viz.,  unity,  depth  of  imaffinatioD,  loftiness  of 
speech,  and  an  elegant  rnythm.  He  probably  stands  alone  in 
his  opinion.  For  the  poetical  form  see  below,  4  5.  The  only 
unity  possible  in  a  collection  of  separate  lyric  pieces  is  one  of 

Eurpose  and  spirit,  and  the  religious  history  of  the  Psalter,  the 
old  it  has  taken  on  the  heart  of  the  world,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  such  unitv,  as  the  influence  it  h»3 
had  on  the  poetry  of  Christendom  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
depth  of  its  imagination  and  the  power  of  its  speech. 
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Pes.  exM. — cL,  anonymons,  each  beginning  with  ^' Halle- 
jnhali." 

This  arrangement  does  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vnlg.,  which  pnt  together  Fss.  ix.  and 
X.,  cxiy.,  cxT.,  and  separate  Pss.  cxtI.  and  cxlvii.  into 
two.  There  are  also  considerable  variations  in  the  titles. 
The  LXX.  ascribe  seventeen  to  David,  which  have  no 
author  named  in  the  Hebrew,  one  to  Jeremiah  (Fs. 
cxxxvii.),  fonr  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Fss.  cxxxviii., 
cxlvi. — cxlviii.)  making  at  the  same  time  the  omissions 
noticed  above,  while  other  less  important  variations 
show  themselves. 

The  complete  absence  of  any  perspicnons  metliod  in 
this  table  is  the  first  point  that  striKes  ns.  It  is  told 
that  in  the  first  centnry  of  our  era  an  ambitions  scribe 
wished  to  classify  the  Fsalms  and  arrange  them  on 
some  more  intelligible  plan,  but  was  met  by  the  objec- 
tion that  it  wonld  be  impiety  to  meddle  with  what  David 
had  left  in  such  confusion.  Modem  scholars  have  not 
been  so  scrupulous,  and  many  attempts  at  classification 
have  been  made,  none,  j^rhaps,  with  complete  success, 
but  even  the  worst  with  this  result — ^to  show  how 
entirely  without  plan  the  last  compiler  of  the  Fsalter 
worked,  or  rather  to  suggest  that  he  made  no  attempt 
at  classification,  but  found  certain  collections  or  groups 
ahready  formed,  and  merely  attached  others  to  them  so 
as  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  without 
either  endeavouring  to  improve  on  a  previous  system 
or  invent  one  of  his  own.  That  such  collections  pre- 
viously existed  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt.  Just  so 
much  plan  appears  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  as 
to  show  it,  for  surely  no  collector  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  bring  all  the  Davidic  psalms  which  occur  in 
the  first  and  second  books  together,  unless  he  were 
intending  to  make,  as  far  as  he  could,  a  complete  col- 
lection of  such  psalms.  Indeed,  the  compiler  of  Books  I. 
and  n.  himseli  declares  he  has  effectea  this  object  by 
the  statement,  "  The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
are  ended,"  which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  there 
were,  in  the  writer*s  knowledge,  no  more  to  be  found. 
We  may  even  perhaps  assume  that  before  the  bulk  of 
the  others  beurine  the  inscription  "of  David"  were 
discovered,  not  omy  Books  I.  and  11.,  but  also  III.  and 
lY.,  had  tiken  their  present  shape,  or  surely  the  last  re- 
dactor would  have  placed  those  occurring  in  Book  Y. 
nearer  the  others  of  the  same  reputed  authorship. 

The  position  of  groups  called  from  their  titles 
Ajsaphic  and  Korahite  psalms  in  Books  III.  and  IV., 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Unless  the  last  com- 
pQer  had  found  them  already  spread  over  two  books,  he 
surely  wonld  have  groupea  them  togetiier.  Another 
distinct  group,  which  seems  to  owe  its  arrangement  to 
some  previous  hand,  appears  under  the  title  "  songs  of 


The  poups,  too,  known  as  the  Hallel  psalms,  were 
evidently  formed  for  purposes  of  public  singring,  and 
not  on  any  system  affecting  the  whole  collection  of 
psalms. 

The  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  Psalter  owes  its 
shape  diid^  to  what  we  may  call  the  accidents  of 
growth.  Whenever  the  last  redaction  was  made,  indi- 
vidual paahns,  nay,  whole  groups  of  psalms,  may  have 
been  inserted,  or  added;  but  the  addition  was  made 
withont  r^ard  to  any  definite  system,  either  chrono- 
logical or  artistic.  The  previous  grouping  may  even 
have  been  interfered  with,  and  to  some  extent  dis- 
ordered, by  the  latest  hand  that  touched  the  Psalter. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  much  of  chronological  sequence 
as  naturally  must  show  itself  in  a  collection  of  com- 
positions which  has  grown  with  time,  may  have  been 
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so  far  recognised  and  continued  as  that  most  of  the 
very  late  psalms  occur  towards  the  end,  while  the 
earner  Books  I.  and  II.  were — except  in  one  particular — 
but  very  slightly,  perhaps  from  the  &ame  motive,  inter- 
fered with. 

This  one  particular  relates  to  Fsalms  I  and  ii.  That 
these  were  by  the  Rabbis  regarded  as  one  composition, 
and  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  collection  with  a 
purpose  (see  Introduction,  Pss.  i.  and  ii.)  can  hardly  now 
be  questioned.  It  is  also  probable  that  they  owe  their 
position  to  the  latest,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very  late  hand. 
The  collector  of  the  Davidic  psalms  of  Book  L  would 
hardly  have  begun  his  collection  with  an  orphan  psalm, 
as  the  Babbis  call  those  wanting  inscriptions ;  whereas 
a  late  compiler,  who  had  already  under  his  hand  many 
such,  would  not  pay  any  regard  to  a  point  of  the  kind. 
Wishing  to  strike  at  once  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
collection,  and  to  place  at  the  opening  of  the  Psalms 
a  composition  presenting  the  covenant  relation  in  both 
its  aspects,  as  affecting  the  individual  towards  ungodly 
individuals  and  the  nation  towards  nncovenanted  na- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  dignity  of  the  written  law,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Messianic  hope,  he  would  select  the  two  hymns  most 
strikingly  suiting  his  purpose,  and  weld  them  into  one 
inaugurating  psalm. 

m.  The  titles  of  the  Fsalms.— Preliminary 
to  any  attempt  at  discussion  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Psalms  or  the  date  of  the  composition  and  collection, 
the  titles  or  inscriptions  found  at  the  head  of  so  large 
a  number  of  them  claim  notice;  as  being  apparently 
the  only  guide  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie 
Psalter  as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible  116  psalms  have  inscriptions  of 
some  kind.  Tlie  rest,  34  in  number,  are  callea  bv  the 
Babbis  "orphan"  psalms.  In  the  Greek  Bible  no 
psalm  has  been  left  without  a  heading,  except  the  first 
and  second.  An  indication  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  these  headings  is  supplied  mr  the 
numbering  of  the  verses.  When  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  received  its  present  shape  they  were 
evidently  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ^rsalms, 
forming  in  many  cases  the  first  verse,  to  the  great  in- 
convemence  in  reference,  since  in  all  versions  they  have 
been  treated  as  prefatory  and  not  as  part  of  the  com- 
position. That  this  opinion  was  not  as  old  as  the  ancient 
versions  is  shown  by  the  liberties  the  translators  took 
with  the  inscriptions.  They  evidently  did  not,  like  the 
Fathers  and  later  Jews,  regard  them  as  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  text  of  the  Fsalms ;  and  this  very  fact 
prepares  the  way  for  that  criticism  to  which  they  have 
oeen  in  modem  times  subjected. 

On  the  o^er  hand,  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  found 
the  inscriptions  in  their  copies,  proves  that  they  were 
not  the  invention  of  those  who  incorporated  them  with 
the  Psalms.  Nay,  it  is  often  arguea  that  because  the 
translators  were  so  perplexed  by  some  of  the  musical 
directions  as  to  have  made  hopeless  nonsense  of  them, 
these  at  least,  and  by  implication  the  titles  generally, 
must  be  of  an  anticmity  considerably  greater  than  the 
version  of  the  LXA.,  lapse  of  time  having  rendered 
these  musical  terms  obscure.  They  may,  however; 
have  been  obscure  not  from  antiquity  but  from  novelty. 
Newly-invented  technical  terms  offer  as  much  difSculty 
to  a  translator  as  obsolete  words,  and  the  musicu 
system  of  Palestine  was  not  improbably  quite  unknown 
at  Alexandria  long  after  it  had  come  into  use.  On  the 
other  side  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  translators  allowed 
themselves  considerable  license  with  the  titles  even 
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when  they  understood  them,  both  changing  and  sup- 
plementing them,  and  generally  treating  them  not  as 
authoritative,  but  merely  as  convenient,  finding  them 
in  many  points  defective,  and  often  capable  of  im- 
provement. This  mode  of  treatment  is  not  confined  to 
the  LXX.  The  Syriac  allows  itself  the  same  freedom, 
and  in  one  case  prefixes  a  most  interesting,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  tantalising  heading,  *'from  an  ancient 
document." 

Since  such  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  versions, 
it  may  justly  be  claimed  by  modem  scholarship,  that 
the  inscriptions  are  open  ground,  coming  to  ub  with  no 
kind  of  external  authority,  and  to  be  judged  in  each 
separate  case  on  their  merits.  They  may  here  embody 
a  tradition,  here  merely  represent  a  clever  guess,  but 
whether  due  to  popular  tradition  or  Rabbinical  ad- 
venture, the  value  of  each  inscription  depends  on  the 
support  it  receives  from  the  contents  of  the  Psalm  to 
which  it  has  been  affixed,  and  not  to  any  authority  from 
its  age  or  position. 

The  meaning  of  the  many  obscure  and  perplexing 
musical  inscriptions  will  be  discussed  as  tliey  present 
tliemselves.  JBut  one  inscription,  since  it  designates  a 
whole  group  of  psalms,  calls  for  notice  here.  It  is  that 
prefixed  to  the  fifteen  psalms,  cxx.— cxxxiv.,  **  a  song  of 
degrees."  This  translation  comes  through  the  Yulgate, 
canticum  graduum ;  but  song  of  steps  or  ascents  would 
more  nearly  represent  the  Hebrew.  The  inscription 
was  plainly  intended  to  describe  either  the  purpose  for 
whicn  the  JPsalms  were  composed,  or  some  use  to  which 
thev  were  adapted,  for  we  may  dismiss  the  theory  that 
it  describes  a  peculiarity  of  rhythm,  a  step-like  pro- 
gression, which  is  indeed  audible  in  some  of  them,  but 
only  very  faintly  or  not  at  all  in  most.* 

Three  accounts  have  been  given  of  these  psalms. 

(1).  They  were  composed  to  celebrate  the  return  from 
the  Captivitv,  and  the  title  means  *'  songs  of  going  up." 
This  view,  however,  must  be  abandoned.  Some  of  the 
poems  may  very  probably  have  been  composed  in  honour 
of  this  event,  but  others  of  them  (Pss.  cxx.,  cxxiL, 
cxxxiv.)  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  march  homewards 
from  exile.  Nor  does  the  inscription  really  refer  to 
that  event.  It  is  true  that  the  verb  from  which  the 
noun  is  formed  is  the  usual  word  for  journeying  from 
the  Babvlonian  low  country  to  Palestme,  and  in  Ezra 
vii.  9  the  very  noun  in  the  singular  is  used  of  the 
return,  but  the  plural  cannot  well  refer  to  it. 

(2).  They  are  pilgrim  songs  which  were  chanted  by 
the  caravans  as  they  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
yearly  feasts.  This  view  is  more  natural,  but  against 
it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  hymns  seem  in  no  way 
suitable  for  such  a  uae,  and  there  is  no  historical  autho- 
rity (though  strong  probability)  that  any  such  custom 
prevailed.  The  form  of  the  noun  is  also,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  scholars,  against  this  theory. 

(3).  They  were  psalms  chanted  by  the  Levites  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  as  they  stood  during  the  water- 
drawing  on  the  steps  leading  from  the  court  of  the 
men  to  that  of  the  women,  ^ey  are  in  fact  literally 
**  step  songs."    In  favour  of  this  view  there  is  the  fact 

*The  peculiarity  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of 
Hebrew  verse,  not  confined  to  these  Psalms  (Ck>mp.  Pss.  xciii., 
xcvi. ;  Is.  xvii  12.  seq..  xxvl.  5.  seq. ;  and  especially  Jnd.  v.  8, 5, 
6,  &c.)  in  accordance  with  which  the  sense  is  carried  to  a 
climax  by  the  repetition  of  some  prominent  word,  e-flr.,  in  Ps. 
cxxi.  3,  4. 

He  will  not  salTer  thy  foot  to  move, 

Thy  ketper  will  not  slumbert 

Behold  alfimbereth  not  and  sleepeth  not 

The  keeper  of  Israel. 

This  device  Is  hardly  apparent  In  Pss.  cxx.,  cxxvii.,  cxxix., 
oxxxl.,  and  not  at  all  In  Pbb.  c^orviii.,  cxzxii. 
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that  the  number  of  the  steps  so  occupied  was  fifteen, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  Psalms.  It  ia 
gathered  abo  from  the  Talmud  that  these  very  Fsalma 
were  actually  sung  in  this  position.  The  inscription 
"  songs  of  steps  "  not  only  exactly  suits  this  explaiiation, 
but  is  what  we  should  expect  a  rubrical  title  to  be. 
(Comp.  the  Graduate  of  the  Romish  Churdi).  This  is 
also  the  explanation  given  by  the  Rabbinical  authorities, 
on  which  we  have  to  rely  for  our  knowledge  of  Jewish 
ritual. 

IV.  Authorship  and  Date  of  the  Psalms. 
— The  discovery  that  little  historical  value  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  titles,  at  once  ogpened  up  the  difficult 

Suestion  as  to  the  authorship  ana  date  of  every  part  of 
le  collection,  and,  unfortunately,  without  knowing  the 
principle  on  which  the  collectors  worked  in  premdng 
the  titles,  we  are  without  the  benefit  of  profiting  by 
their  errors.  That  they  thought  they  were  womng 
on  materials  extending  through  the  whole  possible 
period  of  the  nation's  literatnre,  is  shown  by  the  as- 
cription of  one  Psalm  (xc.)  to  Moses.  That,  however, 
they  did  not  work  with  the  intention  of  making  their 
collection  representative  of  all  the  different  ages  of 
matest  literary  vigour  in  that  long  period,  is  evident 
from  the  exclusion  of  the  Souff  of  Deborah,  and  the 
Psalm  of  Hannah,  which  would  nave  served  as  examples 
of  the  times  of  the  Judges.  Nor  are  more  than  two 
Psalms  allotted  to  the  prolific  age  of  Solomon  (Fsa. 
xxxii.  and  cxxvii.),  and  none  at  all  to  the  revivals  under 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah. 

Apparently  the  first  purpose  was  to  collect  and  edit 
only  Davidic  psalms.  Others,  of  Levitical  origin,  were 
soon  added.  3ut  the  tendency  to  attribute  more  and 
more  of  the  hymns  to  David  becomes  evident  as  the 
collection  goes  on,  and  shows  itself  more  decidedly 
still  in  the  LXX.*  By  the  time  of  Christ  the  whole 
Psalter  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  royal  poet, 
and  in  the  Dhraseology  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  alike,  it  is  simply  called  "David,"  while 
the  ^thiopic  version  closes  with  the  words  "Darid 
is  ended."  Modem  criticism  has  gone  as  far  or 
even  farther  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ewald  refers 
to  David  and  his  time  only  seventeen  psalms ;  Gratz, 
the  latest  commentator  on  the  Psalms,  g^dgingly 
allows  him  part  of  one,  the  xviiith.  The  question  of 
authorship,  in  so  far  as  data  exist  for  it^  must  be  dis- 
cussed with  every  individual  psalm.  Doubtless  a  very 
large  part  of  the  collection  is  due  to  the  Levites.  The 
inscriptions  point  that  way,  as  well  as  the  musical 
associations  of  the  psalter.  Within  this  body  not  only 
were  the  rites  of  the  national  religion  preserved  and 
continued,  but  its  best  spirit,  as  we  know  from  the 
histories,  was  kept  alive  by  them.  In  times  when  even 
the  priests  were  carried  away  by  the  idolatrous  in- 
fluences of  the  court,  Levites  were  found  more  "upright 
in  heart,"  to  struggle  against  the  corrupt  tendencies  of 
the  times,  or  throw  themselves  into  any  movement  for 
reform  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34,  xxxiv.  8—13).  Profes- 
sionally a  religious  body,  they  were  certain  to  be 
the  first  victims  of  religious  persecution,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  were  generally  among  that 
better  part  of  the  community  whose  voice  is  so  con- 
stantly lifted  up  in  the  psalms,  now  in  plaintive  prayer, 
now  in  fierce  denunciation  against  the  prevailing  idola- 
tries   and  apostacies.    Ada  to  this  that  they  often 

•  The  LXX.  allot  to  David  Pas.  x.,  xxxiii.,  xliii..  Ixvii..  Ixxi.. 
xci.,  xciii.— xcix.,  civ.,  cxxxvii.  On  the  other  side  it  omits  the 
Davidic  insoription  in  cxxil.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxjodlL  (The 
numbers  refer  to  the  Hebrew  J3ible.) 
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saffered  from  n^ligence  in  paying  the  tithes,  and  were 
therefore  literally  among  those  poor  afflicted  ones, 
whose  constancy  to  the  Theocratic  ideal  is  to  be 
rewarded  as  in  I'ss.  xzii.  and  xxxvii.,  which  console  the 
true  seekers  of  Grod  with  the  hope  of  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  blessings.* 

The  task  of  discoyering  individual  authors  for  the 
Psalms  must  be  ^ven  up ;  that  of  ascertaining  the  date 
of  composition  is  hardly  less  difficult  since  so  many 
have  no  strongly-marked  individuality,  and  greatly 
resemble  one  another.  Critics  have,  however,  placed 
the  largest  number  of  the  Psalms  in  four  periods  of 
history. 

(1).  Before  the  Captivity. 

(2).  During  the  Ca|ptivity. 

(3).  From  the  Captivity  to  the  Maccabees. 

(4).  In  the  Maccaibean  (or  subsequent)  age. 

Still,  within  limits  so  large  it  is  often  next  to  impos- 
sible to  decide  on  the  precise  date  of  a  psalm.  Certain 
general  features,  however,  present  themselves  as  tests, 
and  these  have  been  followed  here,  and  wiU  be  found 
noticed  in  the  particular  introductions. 

The  most  important  question  with  regard  to  these 
periods  relates  to  the  Maccabean  age.  In  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  existence  of  psalms  of  this  period, 
critics  of  the  greatest  eminence  are  found  on  each  side. 
K  (see  below)  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Canon,  as  far 
as  r^;ards  the  Psalter,  was  not  closed  till  after  the 
reign  of  the  Asmonean  Queen  Alexandra  (Salome) 
then  there  is  no  external  argument  agidnst  Maccabean 
Psalms,  while  there  is  in  many  cases  strong  internal 
evidence  in  their  favour.  Nay,  there  is  the  strongest 
a  priori  probability  that  times  so  stirring,  and  manced 
by  such  a  striking  revival  of  patriotic  and  religious 
sentiment,  should  nave  given  birth  to  poetry. 

The  question  of  the  close  of  the  Ps^ter  has  received 
a  new  light  from  the  discovery  of  Gratz,  that,  accord- 
ing to  tradition  embodied  in  the  Talmud,  the  night 
service,  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiv.,  did  not  becomepart 
of  Jewish  ritual  before  the  re-inaug^uration  of  the  JVater 
Libaiion  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  by  Queen 
Alexandra.  This,  if  certain,  brings  the  composition  of 
that  psalm,  and,  by  implication,  others  of  the  "  songs 
of  degrees,"  down  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  and  gives  for  the  whole  range  over 
which  the  Psalter  extends,  counting  from  David,  a 
period  of  eight  hundred  years. 

V.  Katore  of  the  voPBe.— Of  quantity  and  metre, 
in  the  sense  a  Greek  would  have  used  the  words, 
Hebrew  poetry  knows  nothing. 

It  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  regard  was  paid  to 
the  number  of  gyllahles  in  a  line,  as  distinguished 
from  words.  Nor  did  rhyme  lend  its  charm  to  Hebrew 
Terse-t  Its  music  is  heard  rather  in  the  succession  of 
sentences  than  the  succession  of  words.  Single  lines 
show  no  certain  indication  of  a  rule  of  quantity  or 
accent,  guiding  and  regulating  the  flow  of  thought, 
but  when  two  or  more  are  taken  together,  there  is 
found  to  be  a  rhythmical  proportion  or  symmetry 
between  them,  which  has  received  various  names,  but 

*  Gratz  has  worked  out  this  theory  fully,  and  even  goes  no 
w  u  to  adopt  from  the  Hebrew  iafiavim)  a  name  for  this 
a*88  of  Psalm-writins  Levites.  He  justly  observes  that  while 
poor  in  material  thinn,  they  were  intellectually  and  morally 
far  above  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

t Instances  of  assonance  indeed  are  common,  and  the  appear- 
anoe  of  the  same  suffix,  sometimes  in  five  or  six  woras  to- 
Sether,  shows  that  the  Hebrew  ear  was  pleased  with  a  frequent 
^petition  of  identical  sounds.  Some  of  the  Liturgical  Psalms, 
C.0.,  cvi,  show  a  special  tendency  to  this  device. 


is  most  usually,  after  Bishop  Lowth's  terminology, 
called  Parallelism,*  This  term,  though  mathematical 
rather  than  poetic,  serves  well  to  express  the  essential 
peculiarity  of  Hebrew  verse,  in  whicn  the  lines  are  so 
oalauced  one  against  the  other,  that  thought  corres- 
ponds to  thought,  in  repetition,  amplification,  contrast 
or  response.    We  might  make  a  rough  analogy  by  com- 

Earing  the  rhythmic  movement  of  verse  to  the  time- 
eats  of  a  clock  or  watch.  Other  languages  divide 
£he  verses  into  measured  feet,  as  a  watch  ticks  off  the 
seconds ;  but  Hebrew  offers  line  to  line  with  the  longer, 
more  solemn,  and  more  majestic  beat  of  the  pendulum 
of  a  large  clock.  If  one  sentence  balances  another,  so 
that  voice  and  sense  stop  together,  the  natural  cadence 
thus  produced  satisfies  the  Hebrew  ear,  though,  very 
j^enerally,  the  effect  is  improved  by  an  actual  equality 
m  the  number  of  words  in  the  two  clauses. 

It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  parallelism  as  simple  or 
complex  according  as  t)ie  verse  formed  by  it  consists  of 
two  members  or  more  than  two. 

The  perfect  form  exhibits  a  symmetry  both  in  form 
and  expression ;  there  is  a  balance  not  onlv  in  the  sense, 
but  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  words,  the 
lines  being  of  equal  length  and  identical  in  structure, 
verb  answering  to  verb,  and  noun  to  noun,  as  in 
Ps.  xix.  2. 


(« 


Day  to  day  uttereth  speech, 
d         ■ 


And  night  to  night  sheweth  knowledge-** 

This  form  is  variously  called  the  synonymous  or 

coanate  parallelism.    The  second  line  may  be  an  exact 

echo  or  repetition  of  the  first,  as  in  verse  1  of  the 

same  psalm. 

*'  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  sky  sheweth  his  hanay-work." 

But  generally  it  either  explains  and  illustrates  the  first 

line,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  14. 

*'  Yea,  ho  sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them. 
And  he  shot  out  his  lightnings  and  discomfited  them." 

Or  it  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  thought,  and  carries  it 

on,  asTs.  Ixxvii.  1. 

"  My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  cry  aloud. 
My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  he  will  hearken  unto  me." 

The    Psalms    offer    endless    modifications    of    this 

Serfect  form.  Sometimes  the  similarity  of  sense  is 
ropped,  while  that  of  form  remains.  Often  a  grace- 
ful diversity  is  introduced  by  inverting  the  order  of  the 
words,  as  in  the  example  above  given,  from  Fs.  cxix.  1, 
where  in  the  Hebrew  the  clauses  run 

**  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qod, 
And  the  works  of  his  hands  shews  the  sky." 

a  figure  which  the  Greeks  called  chiasmus^  and  which 

in  Hebrew  poetry  is  often  called  introverted  parallelism. 

Comp.  Ps.  cvii.  9,  16,  where  the  English  partially 

repeats  the  fi^re. 

Often    again    the  principal  element  is  not  one  of 

resemblance,  but  of  progression,  as  in  Ps.  cxxix.  3. 

"  The  ploughers  ploughed  upon  my  back. 
And  made  long  furrows." 

Here  the  echo  is  not  so  much  in  the  sense  as  in  the 
construction  of  the  clauses.  The  balance  is  main  tamed 
in  the  number  and  order  of  the  words  employed, 
though  an  entirely  new  thought  is  introduced.  Indeed, 
sometimes,  the  rhythm  almost  disappears.  There  is 
still  a  manifest  intention  of  parallelism,  but  the  charm 
of  the  echo  is  gone.  We  are  very  near  prose  in  such 
verses  as  Ps.  cvii.  38,  &c. 


*« 


He  blesseth  them  so  that  they  multiply  exceedingly, 
And  suffereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease." 


*  Other   names    are  "rhyme   of   sentiment;*'   "thought 
rhythm ;"  "  sentence  rhythm." 
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PSALMS. 


For  this  kind  of  parallelism  the  narae  aynthetie  was 
adopted  by  Lowth,  oat  epithetic  has  been  suggested  as 
an  improvement. 

The  alphabetical  poems,  presently  to  be  noticed,  show 
how  the  Hebrew  poets  of  the  later  ages  tried  to  supply 
to  this  kind  of  verse  something  of  the  definiteuess 
wanting  from  the  lax  nature  of  their  parallelism. 

If  contrast  between  the  two  clauses  takes  the  place 
of  resemblance,  we  get  the  second  of  the  two  principal 
forms  of  parallelism,  the  mititlietic  or,  as  it  has  been 
called  from  its  prevalence  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  tlie 
gnamic  or  sententious  rhythm.  Here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  degrees  of  the  antithesis  are  various.  Some- 
times the  opposition  extends  to  all  the  terms,  as 

"They  are  bowed  down  and  fallen, 
But  we  are  risen  and  stand.  "—Ps.  xx.  8. 

Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  one,  and  sometimes  it  dis- 
covers itself  only  as  a  contrast  of  sentiment  without 
extending  to  the  several  terms.  The  Psalms  do  not 
afford  many  examples  for  this  kind  of  verse,  but  the 
following  fall  more  or  less  distinctly  under  it,  Pss.  i.  6, 
XV.  4. 

The  poetic  mood,  however,  does  not  at  all  times  submit 
to  the  constraint  of  fixed  metre,  and  even  the  simple 
style  of  Hebrew  has  to  allow  of  many  a  licence  to  be 
elastic  enough  for  the  passion  of  lyric  song. 

In  the  development  from  the  simple  rhythm,  the 
complex  forms  of  verse  followed  the  analogy  of  rhymed 
stanzas  in  English  and  other  modern  poetry.  Just  as 
the  original  rhyming  couplets  have  developed  into 
verses  oi  every  possible  variety,  so  the  simple  Hebrew 
rhythm  has  undergone  countless  variations  and  nume- 
rous combinations.  The  rhyme  of  thottght  has  been 
treated  like  the  rhyme  of  sound.  In  this  way  grew  up 
what  is  generally  called  the  strophe  system  of  the 
Psalms. 

That  a  division  of  Psalms  into  stanzas,  or  strophes, 
is  not  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  two  marked  features.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Befnun,  which  itself  in  mAoy  of  the  hymns  serves 
to  mark  the  verse  structure.  This  feature  may,  per- 
haps, be  traced  to  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalms,  tho 
chorus  alone  being  sung  by  the  full  choir,  while  the 
priest  or  Levite  chanted  the  rest.  The  most  Tperteci 
examples  are  offered  by  Pss.  xlii.,  xliii.,  xlvi.,  xlviii., 
Ivii.,  Ixxx. 

The  other,  which  still  more  convincingly  points  to 
the  fact  that  psalms  were  composed  in  stanzas  is 
afforded  by  the  alphabetical  or  acrostic  psalms.*  In 
these  compositions,  which  are  (counting  Pss.  ix.  and  x. 
as  one)  eight  in  number,  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  are  used  as  the  letters  of  names  and  words  are 
used  in  modem  acrostics.  There  are  as  many  as  five 
variations  in  the  mode  and  its  use  in  the  Psalter. 

In  the  Psalms  cxi.,  cxii.,  each  line  has  iis  own  initial 
letter,  and  in  the  original  each  line  consists  generally 
of  three  words. 

In  Pss.  XXV.,  xxxiv.,  cxlv.,  which  are  arranged  in 
couplets,  only  the  first  line  of  the  couplet  shows  the 
initi^d  letter. 

Ps.  xxxvii.  is  arranged  in  stanzas  of  four  lines,  the 
first  line  only  of  each  having  the  initial  letter. 

The  author  of  Psalms  ix.,  x.,  apparently  intended  to 
begin  every  line  of  his  quatrains  with  the  same  letter, 
but  abandoned  it  for  a  simpler  plan  after  tho  first  stanza 
(comp.  Lam.  iii.) 

This  species  of  poem  is  not  confined  to  the  Psalter.  Four 
out  of  the  Ave  chapters  of  the  Lamentations  and  part  of  tho 
last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are  alphabeticaL 
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In  the  cxixth.  Psalm  the  alphabetic  system  has  been 
carried  out  most  completely  and  elaborately.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty.two  long  stanzas,  composed  each  of  eight 
couplets,  each  of  the  eight  beginning  with  the  same 
letter.  This  laboured  result  first  suggested  to  Bishop 
Lowth  his  examination  into  the  principle  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  It  certainly  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  verse  structure  and  a  guide  for  dividing  other 
poems  into  their  constituent  stanzas. 

YI.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Psalms* 

— The  covenant  ideal  in  its  bearing  on  individuals  and 
on  the  nation  at  large  in  its  relation  to  other  nations 
(prominently  put  forward  in  the  first  two  Psalms)  may 
be  said  to  furnish  its  purpose  to  the  Psalter.  Thi» 
theocratic  ideal  was  not  bom  into  the  heart  of  the 

Sdople  at  once,  but  was  developed  by  a  long  and  painful 
iscipline  after  many  failures  and  much  suffering ;  and 
all  this  finds  its  reflection  in  the  Psalms. 

According  to  the  two  aspects  under  which  it  i» 
viewed,  this  covenant  ideal  appears  in  the  portrait  of 
the  perfectly  just  and  uprignt  individual,  or  in  the- 

Eicture  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  nation.  The  latter, 
owever,  is  often  represented  m  the  person  of  its  an* 
ointed  king,  or  Messiah,  to  whom,  even  in  the  darkest 
and  saddest  days,  the  eyes  of  the  race  can  hopefully 
turn.  This  identification  of  the  ideal  people  with  the 
ideal  sovereign  must  always  be  borne  in  mmd  in  read- 
ing the  Psalms.  It  follows  of  necessity  from  the  locus 
standi  so  commonly  assumed  by  the  writers,  who, 
under  their  own  personality,  really  present  the  fortunes 
of  the  community,  its  sufferings  and  trials,  its  hopes, 
and  fears.  Thus  the  changeful  destinies  of  the  rac» 
are  represented  as  involved  in  the  fortunes  of  one  in. 
dividuid,  and  this  individual  is  very  often  the  perfect 
King.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  we  can  find  in. 
the  Psalms,  not  only  tne  Jews*  Messiah,  but  the  Chris- 
tians' Christ,  not  oul^  the  victorious  and  triumphant 
monarch,  but  the  despised  and  suffering  Son  of  Man. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  the  covenant  ideal  as. 
presented  in  the  Psalter  must  be  noticed.  ^  The  cha- 
racier  of  the  upright  individual  is  described  from 
a  religious  rather  than  a  moral  point  of  view.  The- 
highest  moral  standard  is  touchea  in  the  Psalms,  but 
it  is,  so  to  spcflJc,  touched  from  above,  not  from  below; 
it  is  conceived  of  by  reference  to  God  and  the  re- 
quirements for  one  who  would  tread  His  courts,  not^ 
by  reference  to  the  moral  excellence  of  the  qualities 
themselves  that  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  character^ 
Hence  proceeds  a  far  stricter  ethical  sentiment^  than^ 
that  which  attends  a  merely  moral  code,  a  sentiment 
which  regards  a  breach  of  the  law  not  only  as  a  lapee- 
from  the  right,  but  as  treason  against  God.  Where, 
therefore,  a  moral  standard  would  demand  aocusatioui 
and  condemnation,  the  standard  of  the  Psalmist  cries 
for  denunciation  as  of  a  recreant  and  apostate  to  a 
great  cause.  What  are  called  the  imprecatory  psalms 
may  possibly,  sometimes,  combine  with  their  religions^ 
and  patriotic  vehemence  some  elements  less  pardonable^ 
Party  and  even  personal  bitterness  may  sometimes 
lend  the  words  a  sting.  They  are  certainly  not  so- 
suited  for  Christian  worship  as  the  prayers  and  praises 
wliich  form  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalter.  But 
their  difficulty,  as  component  part  of  a  Jewish  book 
of  devotion,  vanishes  when  we  reflect  that  the  wicked,, 
on  whose  head  the  curses  fell,  were  at  once  foes  to. 
their  nation  and  apostates  from  their  religion,  and  ut 
many  cases  actually  represented  public  enemies  such 
as  churches  and  states  even  of  Christian  times  have» 
thought  it  right  to  denounce  with  anathemas. 


THE    BOOK    OF    PSALMS. 


PSALM  L 

(^> Blessed  'is  the  man  that  walketh 

not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ^  ungodly,  nor 

standeth  in  the  way   of  sinners^  nor 

sitteth  in   the  seat   of    the    scornful. 


a  Prov.  4. 14 
1  Or,  teicked. 
b  Jofh.  I.  8;    Ps. 

e  Jcr.  17.8. 


^^)  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
LoBD ;  *  and  in  his  law  doth  he  medi- 
tate day  and  night.  (^)  And  he  shall  be 
like  a  tree  ^planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his 


Psalm  i  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
prefaee  or  introduction  to  the  rest  uf  the  Psalter.  The 
absence  of  an  inscription  favours  this  view,  since  this 
absence  is  rare  in  the  first  hook  (See  General  Intro- 
dHctUm.)  It  is  still  further  favoured  by  the  traditional 
arrangement  which  left  the  psalm  without  a  number, 
eombming  it  with  Psalm  ii. — a  tradition  supported  bj 
the  leading  of  some  MSS.  in  Acts  ziii.  33  (see  New 
Ted.  Com,).  There  are  also  some  slight  similarities 
of  phraseology  between  the  first  two  psalms,  but  no 
resemblance  of  style  or  matter,  such  as  would  be  found 
if  they  had  been  originally  one  composition.  At  the 
same  time,  the  two  psalms  seem  to  nave  been  placed 
aide  by  side  by  the  compilers  of  the  collection  in  order 
to  form  together  such  a  general  introduction.  In  the  one 
ire  see  the  blessing  att^ding  the  loyal  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  in  the  case  of  the  individual ;  in  the 
other  in  the  case  of  the  nation  at  large,  under  its  ideal 
prince.  Just  as  the  righteous  man  in  Ps.  i  is  contrasted 
with  the  wicked  indtvidiuds,  so  in  Ps.  ii.  the  chosen 
Israel  is  contrast^  with  the  surrounding  nations  who  do 
Bot  sabmit  voluntarily  to  Jehovah ;  and,  combined,  the 
two  strike  the  key-note  of  the  whole  Psalter,  the  faithful- 
ness of  God^s  dcttdings  with  men,  whether  in  their  indi- 
Tidusl  or  national  relation  to  Him,  and  the  indissoluble 
connection  between  righteousness  and  blessing.  It  is 
trae  that  in  Ps.  ii.  the  word  "wicked "  in  connection  with 
the  heathen  does  not  occur,  but  throughout  the  Psalter 
the  two  ideas  are  inseparable,  and  are  undoubtedly 
implied  there.  It  must  be  noticed  too  that  Ps.  i.  pre- 
seuts  the  contrast  of  the  just  and  the  wicked  in  the 
same  view  which  meets  us  in  almost  every  psalm :  not 
so  much  a  mond  as  a  religious  view ;  the  covenant 
relation  is  always  presupposed.  The  jtui  or  righteous 
is  the  Israelite  faithful  to  Jehovah  and  His  Law; 
the  ungodly  or  wicked  is  the  Jew  who  makes  light  of 
his  l^gal  duties,  whether  in  thought,  act,  or  talk  (See 
Note  1.) 

For  determining  the  date,  there  .s  not  only  the  indi- 
cation of  a  comparatively  late  composition  u^orded  by 
the  growing  reverence  for  the  written  Law  (tCrah),  but 
also  the  extreme  probability  that  Jeremiah  xvii.  8  is 
founded  on  this  psalm,  which  approximately  fixes  the 
furthest  limit  to  which  it  may  be  Drought  down.  The 
nse  of  the  word  "  scomen,'*  a  word  of  frequent  use  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  (and  actually  defined  in  Prov. 
ni.  24),  but  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  Psalter, 
connects  this  psalm  with  the  period  which  produced 
that  hook  It  harmonises  also  with  the  dominant  feel- 
ing of  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy.  The  conjecture 
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that  Solomon  wrote  it  is  interesting,  but  rests  on  in- 
sufficient ground. 

In  character,  the  psalm  is  simple  and  didactic,  with 
an  easy  flowing  style,  not  rising  to  any  great  height  of 
poetry,  either  in  its  thought  or  diction.  The  paraUelism 
IS  regular  but  varied. 


(1)  Blessed. — The  Hebrew  word  is  a  plural  noun, 
from  the  root  meaning  to  be  "straight,"  or  "right" 
Literally,  Blessings  to  the  man  who,  £c. 

Walketh  .  .  .  standeth  .  .  .  sitteth.— Better, 
went,  stood,  sai.  The  a^ood  man  is  first  described  on 
the  negative  side.  In  tne  short  summary  of  evil  from 
which  he  has  been  saved,  it  is  the  custom  of  com. 
mentators  to  see  an  epitome  of  the  whole  history  of 
sin.  But  the  apparent  gradation  was  a  necessity  of 
the  rhythm.  The  three  terms  employed,  however,  for 
evil  have  distinctive  significations.  (1)  The  ungodly. 
Properly,  restless,  wanting  in  self-control,  victims  of  un- 
governed  passion,  as  defined  in  Isa.  Ivii.  20.  (2)  Sinners, 
Greneral  term  for  wrong-doers.  (3)  Scornful,  A  pro- 
verbial word,  defined  in  Prov.  xxi.  24:  Aquila  has 
"mockers;"  Symmachus  "impostors;"  the  LXX. 
"pests;"  Vulgate  "pest."  The  words  expressing 
the  conduct  and  the  career,  "counsel,"  "way,"  are 
aptly  chosen,  and  correspond  with  **went,"  "stood." 
Possibly  **seat"  should  be  "assembly."  (Gomp.  Ps. 
cvii.  32.)  It  has  an  official  sound,  and  without  unduly 
pressing  the  language,  we  think  of  the  graduation  in 
vice  which  sometimes  ends  in  deliberate  preference  for 
those  who  despise  virtue.    (Comp.  Ps.  xxvl  4,  5.) 

(2)  But. — Tne  Hebrew  is  an  elliptical  expression  im- 
plying a  strong  contrast,  "  nay  but,   "  on  the  contrary." 

The  positive  side  of  a  good  man's  character  is  now 
described  according  to  the  standard  which  prevailed 
when  the  written  law  first  came  truly  into  force. 

In  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  his  delight.— Or, 
to  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  his  inclination.  The  Hebrew 
word  means  primarily  "  to  bend." 

Meditate. — Literally,  murmur  (of  a  dove,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  14;  of  men  lamenting,  Isa.  xvi.  7;  of  a  lion 
growling,  Isa.  xxxi.  4;  of  muttered  charms,  viii.  19). 
(Comp.  Josh,  i  8,  which  might  have  suggested  this). 

<3)  And  he. — Better,  So  is  he.  For  the  image  so 
forcible  in  an  Eastern  clime,  where  vegetation  depends 
on  proximity  to  a  stream,  comp.  Pss.  lii.  8,  xcii.  12 ;  Isa. 
xliv.  4;  audits  development  in  Jer.  xvii.  7,  8.  The  fuU 
moral  bearing  of  the  image  appears  in  our  Lord*s  para- 
bolic  saying,  "  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  corrupt 
fruit,  nor  an  evil  tree  good  fruit."  The  physical  growth 
of  a  tree  has  in  all  poetry  served  as  a  ready  emblem  of 
success,  as  its  decay  has  of  failure.     (Recall  Wolsey's 
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T!ie  UnJiappiness 


PSALMS.  II. 


of  the  UTigodly. 


season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  ^  wither ; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

^*)  The  ungodly  are  not  so  but  are 
*like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth 
away.  <^^  Therefore  the  ungodly  shall 
not  stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners 
in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 


1  Hcb.,Aule. 


a  P8,as.5:  iHLlT. 
IS. 


5  ACU4.S. 


I  Or,  tumnUumuly 
oMtemble. 


8  Heb.,  maditaU. 


W  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of 
the  righteous :  but  the  way  of  the 
ungodly  shall  perish. 

PSALM  n. 

(^)Why  *do  the  heathen  ^rage,  and 
the   people    *  imagine    a   vain   thing? 


oomment  on  his  fall  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIIL)  Nor 
has  the  moral  significance  of  vegetable  life  been  ignored. 
"  If,"  says  a  German  poet,  "  then  wonldest  attain  to  thy 
highest,  go  look  upon  a  flower,  and  what  that  does 
unconsciously  do  thou  consciously."  In  Hebrew 
poetry  a  moral  purpose  is  given  to  the  grass  on  the 
mountain  side  and  the  flower  in  the  field,  and  we  are 
taught  that  **  there  is  not  a  virtue  within  the  widest 
range  of  human  conduct,  not  a  ffrace  set  on  high  for 
man's  aspiration,  which  has  not  its  fitting  emblem  in 
vegetable  life." — Bible  Educator,  ii.,  p.  179. 

For  the  general  comparison  of  a  righteous  man 
to  a  tree,  comp.  Pss.  ui.  8  (the  olive),  cxxviii.  3 
(vine);  Hos.  xiv.  6  (olive  and  cedar).  Naturally  the 
actual  kind  of  tree  in  the  poet's  thought  interest  us. 
The  oleander  suggested  by  Dean  Stanley  (Sinai  and 
Palestine f  146),  though  answering  the  description  in  many 
ways,  fails  from  its  want  of  fruit  to  satisfy  the  principal 
condition.  For,  as  Bishop  Hall  says, "  Look  uniere  you 
will  in  God's  Book,  you  shall  never  find  any  lively 
member  of  God's  house,  any  true  Christian,  comparea 
to  any  but  a,  fruitful  tree."  Probably  the  palm  meets 
all  the  conditions  best.     (Comp.  Ps.  xcii.  12.) 

The  last  clause, "  Whatsoever  he  doeth,  it  sliall,"  &c., 
is  obscure  in  construction.  The  best  rendering  is,  all 
thai  he  doeth  he  maketh  to  prosper,  which  may  mean 
either  ''the  righteous  man  carries  out  to  a  successful 
end  aU  his  enterprises,"  or  "all  that  he  begins  he 
brings  to  a  maturity." 

(*)  The  ungodly.— Better,  Not  so  the  ungodly. 

But  are  like. — They  shall  be  winnowed  out  of  the 
society  of  the  true  Israel  by  the  fan  of  Grod's  judgment. 
The  image  is  a  striking  one,  although  so  frequent  as 
almost  to  have  become  a  poetical  commonplace  (Hab. 
iii.  12;  Joel  iii.  14;  Jer.  li.  33;  Isa.  xxi.  10).  (See 
Bihle  Educator,  iv.  4.) 

(5)  Therefore.— Notice  contrast  with  verse  1.  Those 
who  had  deliberately  chosen  the  assembly  of  the  scorn- 
ful will  have  no  place  in  that  of  the  good. 

Shall  not  stand.— Properly,  shall  not  rise.  Pro- 
bably like  our  phrase,  "  shall  not  hold  up  his  head." 
Will  be  self-convicted,  and  shrink  away  before  God's 
unerring  scrutiny,  like  the  man  without  a  wedding 
garment  in  our  Lord's  parable  (Matt.  xxii.  12).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "  rise  again,"  as  if  with  thought 
of  an  after  state. 

The  congregation  of  the  righteous.— Aphrase 
repeating  itself  in  different  forms  in  the  Psalms. 
It  implies  either  Israel  as  opposed  to  the  heathen,  or 
faithful  Israel  as  opposed  to  those  who  had  proved  dis- 
loyal to  the  covenant.  In  theory  all  the  congregation 
was  holy  (Num.  xvi.  3),  but  we  meet  in  the  Psalms  with 
the  feeling  expressed  in  the  Apostle's  words,  "  They  are 
not  all  Israel  that  are  of  Israel." 

(®)  Knoweth — i.e.,  recogniseth  with  discriminative 
discernment  and  appreciation,  (Comp.  Pss.  xxxi.  7  and 
cxliv.  3 ;  Exod.  ii.  125 ;  also  John  x.  14.  So  Shakespeare, 
As  You  Like  It :  **  I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother, 
and  in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood  you  should  so 
know  me.") 


The  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish.— This 
is  explained  by  Ps.  cxii.  10,  **  the  desire  ot,  the  wicked 
shall  perish ; "  all  his  plans  and  ambitions  shall  come 
to  nought.  The  metaphor  is  illustrated  by  Job  vi.  18, 
where  an  unjust  course  is  compared  to  a  stream  that 
suddenly  dries  up  and  disappears. 

II. 

As  Psalm  i.  describes  the  results  of  fulfilling  the 
covenant  for  the  individual  by  contrasting  the  condition 
of  those  who  fail  in  their  allegiance,  so  Psalm  ii.  shows 
how  the  covenant  relation  exalts  Israel  over  the 
heathen ;  but  some  particular  political  situation  seems 
to  be  indicated.  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  threatened 
by  a  confederacy  of  hostile  and  rebellious  powers — 
a  confederacy  that  took  advantage  of  the  succes- 
sion of  a  young  and  inexperienced  monarch  to  throw 
off  the  bonds  of  subjection  and  tribute.  David,  Solo, 
mon,  Ahaz,  and  Uzziah,  have  each  of  them  been  regarded 
as  the  hero  and  theme  of  the  poem,  but  in  each  case 
there  is  some  lack  of  correspondence  between  the 
history  and  the  psalm.  The  psalm  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  expressing  an  ideal  view  of  the 
future— an  ideal  which  the  poet  felt,  from  his 
historic  knowledge  of  the  past,  would  not  shape 
itself  except  under  difficulties  and  opposition.  Doubt- 
less there  were  in  his  mind  the  prophetic  words  spoken 
of  David's  son,  **  1  will  be  his  fattier,  and  he  shall  be 
my  son  " — words  embodying  the  vital  principle  of  the 
Bebrew  monarchy,  the  essential  idea  of  the  Israelitish 
polity,  that  the  king  was  only  a  regent  in  God's  name, 
the  deputy  of  Jehovah,  and  the  chosen  instrument  of 
His  will.  Starting  from  these  words,  the  poet  shapes 
an  ideal  monarchy  and  an  ideal  king — one  who,  though 
encountered  by  the  worst  forms  of  opposition,  would 
prove  himself  a  true  son  of  David,  and  by  his  fidelity 
to  his  God  and  nation,  a  true  son  of  God.  Undismayed 
by  the  threatening  aspect  of  things,  and  with  prophetic 
words  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  youthful  monarch  aims 
at  re-asserting  God's'  supremacy  over  the  heathen,  and 
imposing  once  more  that  restraint  of  His  law  and 
religion  from  which  they  longed  to  be  free.  Such  a  view 
of  the  psalm  alone  explains  its  want  of  exact  historic 
coincidence,  and  vindicates  the  claims  universally  made 
for  it  of  Messianic  prevision ;  for  there  is  but  a  step 
between  the  ideal  king  and  the  Messianic  king — a  step 
which,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  poets  and 
prophets  of  Israel  were  for  ever  taking. 

The  psalm  is  lyric,  with  intense  dramatic  feeling. 
The  poet  begins  and  ends  in  his  own  person ;  but  we 
hear  the  heathen  muttering  their  throats,  Jehovah 
answering  them  in  thimder  from  heaven,  and  holdings 
animated  dialogue  with  His  anointed,  who,  in  turn,  takes 
up  the  address,  and  declares  His  Divine  mission  and 
asserts  His  power.  The  strophical  arrangement  is 
fairly  marked. 

(1)  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  P— Better,  Whff 
did  nations  hand  together,  or  muster  f  The  Hebrew 
occurs  only  here  as  a  verb,  but  derivatives  occur  in 
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of  Christ. 


(2)  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
and  the  rulers  take  coansel  together, 
against  the  Lobd,  and  against  his 
anointed,  saying^  (^)  Let  ns  break  their 
bands  asunder,  and  cast  awaj  their 
cords  from  us. 

<*>  •  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh :  the  Lord  shall  have  them 
in  derision.  <^>  Then  shall  he  speak 
unto  them  in  his  wrath,  and  ^  vex  tiiem 
in  his  sore  displeasure. 


a  ProT.  1. 98. 
1  Or,  trouble. 

S  Heb.,  anointed. 

S  Hrh..  Hpon  Zion. 
tkehiUofmw  holi- 
n«M. 

4  OXt  for  a  decree. 

b  Arts  IS.  8S:  Heb. 

1.5. 

e  PI.7S.8. 

d  Rer.  t.  S7,  ft  19. 
1& 


(«)  Yet  have  I  ^  set  my  king  '  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Zion. 

<7^  I  will  declare  *  the  decree :  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  *  Thou  art  my 
Son;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
(8) '  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the 
heathen /or  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession.  (^)  '  Thou  shalt  break  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron;  thou  shalt  dash 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


Pes.  It.  14,  Ixiv.  2 :  in  the  first,  of  a  festive  crowd;  in 
the  second,  of  a  conspiracy  allied  with  some  evil  intent. 
This  fixes  the  meaning  here,  hand  together,  possibly  as 
in  Aquila's  translation,  with  added  sense  of  tumult. 
The  TiXX.  have  **  grown  restive/'  like  horses ;  Ynlg., 
"  have  raged." 

Imi^^e. — ^Better,  meditate,  or  plan.  Literally,  as 
in  Ps.  I  2,  only  here  in  bad  sense,  mutter,  referring 
to  the  whispered  treasons  passing  to  and  fro  among 
the  nations,  "a  maze  of  mutter d  threats  and  mys- 
teries." In  old  English  "  imagine "  was  used  in  a 
bad  sense;  thus  Chaucer,  "nothing  list  him  to  be 
imaginatif**  i.e.,  sfuspicious.  The  verb  in  this  clause, 
as  in  the  next,  is  in  the  present,  the  change  being 
expressive :  Why  did  they  plot  P  what  do  they  hope  to 
gain  bj  it  ? 

(2)  Set  themselves — tLe.,  with  hostile  intent,  as  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  4,  where  the  same  word  is  used  of  warriors : 
"  Stand  forth  with  your  helmets." 

Hulers. — Properly,  grave  dignitaries. 

Take  counsel. — lEietter,  have  taken  their  pians, 
and  are  now  mustering  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
Notice  the  change  of  tense :  in  the  first  clause,  the  poet 
sees,  as  it  were,  the  array ;  in  the  second,  he  goes  back 
to  its  origin. 

Against  the  IfOrd. — ^Notice  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  this  line.  The  word  Messiah  is  appli- 
cable in  its  first  sense  to  any  one  anointed  for  a  noly 
office  or  with  holy  oil  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16).  Its  distinc- 
tive reference  to  an  expected  prince  of  the  chosen 
people,  who  was  to  redeem  them  from  their  enemies, 
and  fulfil  completely  all  the  Divine  promises  for 
them,  probably  dates  from  this  psalm,  or  more  dis- 
tinctly from  tins  psalm  than  from  an^  one  passage.  At 
least,  that  the  traditional  Jewisli  interpretation  had 
fastened  upon  it  as  of  this  importance  is  shown  by  the' 
frequent  and  emphatic  quotation  of  this  psalm  in  the 
New  Testament.  (See  New  Testament  use  of  these 
Teraes  in  Acts  iv.  25,  and  Note  in  New  Testament 
Com,meniary.) 

<3)  Iiet  us  break. — ^The  whispered  purpose  now 
breaks  out  into  loud  menace,  and  we  hear  their  defiance 
pass  along  the  ranks  of  the  rebels. 

Cords.--The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "  yoke,"  which 
is  in  keepine  with  the  metaphor  of  a  restive  animal. 
(Gomp.  Isa.  mii.  6  and  x.  27.) 

C^)  He  that  sitteth. — Here  the  psalm,  with  a  sub- 
limity truly  Hebrew,  turns  from  the  wild  confusion 
on  earth  to  the  spectacle  of  (rod  looking  down  with 
mingled  scorn  and  wrath  on  the  fruitless  attempts  of 
the  heathen  against  His  chosen  people. 

Iiaugh. — ^We  speak  of  the  **  irony  of  events  " ;  the 
Hebrew  ascribes  irony  to  God,  who  controls  events. 

(5)  Then. — ^An emphatic  particle,  marking  the  climax; 
possibly  equal  to  "  Lo  !  behold."    The  grand  roll  of  the 


words  in  the  original  is  like  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  and 
is  rendered  more  effective  by  its  contrast  with  the  quiet 
manner  of  verse  4. 

And  vex  them.  —  Literally,  and  greatly  (the 
verb  is  in  the  intensive  conjugation)  terrify  them  in 
his  nostrils  and  in  his  heat. 

(^)  Yet  have  I.— The  pronoun  is  very  emphatic : 
"  You  dare  to  revolt ,  it  is  /  who  have  given  this  office 
to  the  king." 

Set. — Literally, ^ourec2  outy  as  of  melted  metal;  used 
of  the  Divine  Spint  (Isa.  xxix.  10),  of  a  libation  (Exod. 
XXX.  9),  and  of  pouring  melted  metal  into  a  mould 
(Isa.  xl.  19) ;  from  the  latter  use,  to  establish,  or  set  up, 
is  a  natural  transition.  Gesenius  and  Ewald  give  a  dif . 
ferent  sense  to  the  word  porir,  and  follow  Symmachns 
in  translating  anointed,  which  agrees  well  with  the 
mention  of  the  Messiah  (verso  4).  The  LXX.  and 
Yulg.  have  "  but  I  was  appoiuted  king  by  him,"  making 
the  Anointed  begin  his  speech  here,  instead  of  at  the 
next  verse. 

(7)  I  will  declare. — The  anointed  king  now  speaks 
himself,  recalliug  the  covenant  made  with  him  by 
Jehovah  at  his  coronation. 

I  will  tell. — Better,  Let  me  speak  concerning  the 
appointment.  The  word  rendered  decree  in  our  version 
is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  to  engrave,  and  so 
stands  for  any  formal  agreement,  but  it  is  usually  an 
ordinance  clearly  announced  by  a  prophet  or  some  other 
commissioned  interpreter  of  the  I)ivme  will,  and  con- 
secrated and  legalised  by  mutual  adoption  by  king  and 
people. 

The  IfOrd  hath.— Better,  Jehovah  said  unto  me : 
that  is,  at  that  particular  time,  the  day  which  the  great 
event  made  the  new  birthday,  as  it  were,  of  the  monarch, 
or  perhaps  of  the  monarchv.  From  the  particular  prince, 
of  whose  career,  if  we  could  identify  him  with  certainty, 
this  would  be  the  noblest  historical  memorial,  the 
Psalmist — if,  indeed,  any  one  historic  personage  was  in 
his  thought  at  all — ^let  his  thoughts  and  hopes  range,  as 
we  certamly  may,  on  to  a  larger  and  higher  fulfilment. 
The  figure  of  an  ideal  prince  who  was  always  about  to 
appear,  but  was  never  realised  in  any  actual  successor 
on  the  throne,  may  possibly  by  the  time  of  this  psalm 
have  assumed  its  great  place  in  the  nation's  prophetic 
hopes.  Certainly  the  whole  line  of  tradition  claims  this 
passage  in  a  Messianic  sense.  (See  Note,  verse  2 ;  and  in 
New  Testament  Commentary,  Note  to  Acts  xiii.  33 ; 
Heb.  i.  5,  v.  5.  For  the  king,  spoken  of  as  God*s  son, 
see  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  27,  and  conip.  2  Sam.  vii.  14. ) 

(9)  Thou  shalt  break.— Tlie  LXX.  transkted/*  thou 
shalt  pasture  them,"  understanding  bv  the  rod  (Heb., 
shevet),  as  in  Lev.  xxvii.  32,  a  shepherd*s  crook. 
(Comp.  Ezek.  xx.  37 ;  Micah  vii.  14.)  Elsewhere  the 
rod  is  a  sceptre  (Ps.  cxxv.  3) ;  in  Prov.  xxii.  15  it  is  a 
rod  of  correction.     The  use  to  be  made  of  it — to  dash 
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accept  Christ's  Kiiigdonu 


<^^>Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings : 
be  instructed,  je  judges  of  the  earth. 
<^^>  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
with  trembling.  ^^)Kiss  the  Son,  lest 
he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish /rom  the  way, 
when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 


a  Prov.ie.SO:  Im. 
ao.  16;  JtT.  17.  7; 
Uoui.  9.  SB.  ft  la 
11 ;  1  Pet.  S. «. 


b  S  flam.  IS.  Uk 


'Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust 
in  him. 

PSALM  in. 

A  Psalm  of  Dayid,  *  when  he  fled  from  Absalom 

his  son. 

^^  Lord,  how  are  they  increased  that 


the  nations  in  pieces,  as  one  breaks  a  potter* s  vessel — 
points  to  the  latter  of  these  significations  here. 

"  Then  ahalt  thoa  brin^  fall  low 
With  iron  sceptre  bruised,  and  them  disperse 
Like  to  a  potter's  verael  shivered  so."  {MiUon'a  trans.) 

Terse  10  begins  the  fonrth  section  of  the  poem. 
Subject  princes  are  warned  to  be  wise  in  time,  and,  as  a 
religions  duty  as  well  as  a  political  necessity,  to  submit 
to  tiehoTah. 

Bejoice  with  trembling.— Literally,  auakey  re- 
ferring  to  the  motion  of  the  body  produced  dy  strong 
emotion,  and  therefore  used  both  of  joy  and  terror. 
Our  version  follows  the  LXX. ;  most  of  the  old  rersions 
paraphrase  the  word :  Chaldean, "  pmy  ";  Syriac,  •*  cleave 
to  him  " ;  Arabic,  "  praise  him."  It  is  historically  inte- 
resting to  remember  that  the  words  of  this  verse — et 
nunc  reges  inteUiaite — ^formed  the  legend  of  the  medal 
struck  in  England  after  the  execution  of  Charles  L 

(12)  Kiss  the  Son.— This  familiar  translation  must 
be  surrendered.  It  has  against  it  the  weight  of  all  the 
ancient  versions  except  the  Syriac.  Thus  the  Chaldaic 
has,  **  receive  instruction  " ;  LXX.,  followed  by  Vulg., 
"lay  hold  of  discipline."  Symmachus  and  Jerome 
render  "  pay  pure  aaoration."  Aquila  has  "  Idss  with 
discernment."  Bar,  in  the  sense  of  **  son,"  is  common 
in  Chaldee,  and  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  Aramaic 
patronymics  of  the  New  Testament:  e.g.,  Bar-Jonas, 
nar-nabas,  &cl  The  only  place  where  it  occurs  in 
Heb.,  is  Frov.  xxxl  2,  where  it  is  repeated  three 
times ;  but  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has  a  g^^eat  deal 
of  Aramaic  colouring.  Our  psalmist  uses  ben  for 
"son"  in  verse  7,  ana  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
change  to  so  unusual  a  term,  unless  nashshekH-bar 
were  a  proverbial  saying,  and  of  this  there  is  no  proof 
Surely,  too,  the  article  or  a  suffix  would  have  been 
employed.  "  Kiss  son  "  seems  altogether  too  abrupt 
and  Iwld  even  for  Hebrew  poetry.  The  change  of 
subject  also  in  the  co-ordinate  clause,  "lest  he  (t.e., 
Jehovah;  as  the  context  shows)  be  anffry,"  is  very 
awkward.  As  to  the  translatiou  of  me  verb,  the 
remark  of  Delitzsch,  that  it  means  "to  kiss,  and 
nothing  else,"  is  wide  of  the  mark,  since  it  must  in 
any  case  be  taken  figwraiivelyy  with  sense  of  doing 
homage,  as  in  Gen.  xli.  40  (margin),  or  worshipping 
(L  Kings  xix.  18;  Hosea  xiii.  2).  The  most  con- 
sistent rendering  is,  therefore,  proffer  pure  homage 
(to  Jehovah),  lent  he  be  angry.  It  may  be  added  tliat 
the  current  of  Rabbinical  authority  is  against  our 
Authorised  version.  Thus  B.  Solomon:  '*Arm  your- 
selves with  discipline;"  (so,  with  a  slight  variation, 
oue  of  the  latest  commentators,  E.  &U8S :  **  Arm 
yourselves  with  loyalty " ;)  another  Babbi :  "  Kiss  the 
covenant";  another,  "Adore  the  com."  Among  the 
best  of  modem  scholars,  Hupfeld  renders  "yield 
sincerely  " ;  Ewald,  "  receive  wholesome  wamine  " ; 
Hitzig,  "  submit  to  duty  " ;  Grats  (by  emendation), 
**  K^^e  JT^od  heed  to  the  warning." 

From  the  way.— Tlie  LxX.  and  Vulg.  amplify 
and  explain  "  from  the  righteous  way  "  It  is  the  way 
in  following  which,  whether  for  individuals  or  nations. 


alone  there  is  peace  and  happiness.    (See  Note  Pa. 
cxix.  1.) 

When  his  wrath. — ^Better,  for  his  wraih  is  soon 
kindled,  or  easUy  kindled. 
Put  their  ixuBU'-Beiier,  find  their  refuge. 
Notice  in.  the  close  of  the  psalm  the  settled  and 
memorable  belief  that  good  must  ultimately  triumph 
over  eviL  The  rebeb  against  Grod*s  kingdom  must  be 
conquered  in  the  noblest  way,  by  being  drawn  into  it. 

m. 

With  this  psalm  the  hymn-book  of  Israel  properly 
begins.  The  title  indicates  it  as  the  first  psalm  of  a 
Davidic  collection  formed  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  rest  of  the  Psalter — a  date,  how- 
ever, which  we  cannot  recover.  We  also  find  oar. 
selves  on  probable  historical  ground.  The  only 
reason  to  suspect  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  title 
which  refers  Ps.  iii.  to  the  time  of  the  flight  from 
Absalom,  is  in  the  mention  of  "  the  holy  mountain  " ;  and 
this  is  explained  as  in  Note  to  verse  4.  There  is  a 
beautiful  conjecture  which  connects  the  two  psalms 
with  the  actual  day  of  the  flight  from  Jerusalem — 
the  day  of  whose  events  we  have  a  more  detailed  account 
than  of  any  other  in  Jewish  history.  The  close  con. 
nection  of  the  two  psalms  is  seen  oy  a  comparison  of 
Ps.  iv.  7  with  Ps.  iii.  3,  and  Ps.  iii.  5  with  Ps.  iv.  8,  and 
of  both  with  the  narrative  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.,  and 
xvii. 

The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Absalom  by  name  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  tender  feeling  of  the  fond  father 
for  the  rebellious  son.  Ewald  calk  attention  to  the 
evidence  in  the  tone  of  Ps.  iii.,  not  only  of  a  tried  reli* 
gious  sense,  but  also  of  the  elasticity  and  strength  sup- 
plied bv  a  peaceful  sleep.  "The  calmer  m<x>d  of  a 
cheerful  morning "  comes  to  crown  the  constancy  of  a 
faith  which  is  not  of  yesterday,  but  has  been  bmlt  up 
by  a  lifetime.  The  same  emment  critic  declares  that 
here  "  the  elevation,  the  stamp,  the  style  of  David  are 
unmistakable."  The  rhythmical  arrangement  is  so 
artistic  that  we  must  suppose  the  poem  composed  at 
leisure,  after  the  excitement  of  the  rout  was  over. 

Title. — ^A  Psalm  of  David.  Heb.,  Mismor  ledavtd, 
the  usual  form  of  announcing  authorship.  Mirmnr, 
which  occurs  only  in  the  inscriptions  to  psalms,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  technical  term  for  a  particular  kind  of 
lyric  composition,  and  possibly  oiiinnated  with  David. 
It  corresponds  to  ^oA/I^s  in  the  Greek  version;  and 
whether  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived  primarily 
means  "  to  prune,"  or  is,  as  some  think,  a  wora  formed 
to  express  the  sound  of  a  harp-string  when  struck,  it 
means  a  song  composed  for  musical  cuxompaniment,  as 
is  shown  by  its  being  sometimes  united  with  shir,  the 
generic  name  for  song.     (See  titles  to  Pss.  xlviii.,  Ixvi.) 

(1)  How  .  .  .  many.— "And  Absalom  and  aU  the 
people,  the  men  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusalem  "  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  15).  Ahithophel  counsels  Absalom  to  take  12,000 
men,  and  go  in  instant  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  Hushai*8 
advice  shows,  of  course,  the  exaggeration  of  flattery : 
"Therefore  I  counsel  that    all   Israel  be  generally 
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qf  GocTs  Protection, 


trouble  me !  many  are  fhey  that  rise  up 
against  me.  ^^^  Many  there  be  which  say 
of  my  soul,  There  is  no  help  for  liim  io 
€rod.     Selah. 

<^)  But  thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  shield  ^  for 
me ;  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  mine 
liead. 

^*^  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
^oice,  and  he  heard  me  out  of  h^ 
holy  hill.  Selah.  <*>  ■  I  laid  me  down 
.and  slept;  I  awaked;  for  the  Lord 
sustained  me.  <®^  *I  will  not  be 
afraid  of  ten  thousands  of  people,  that 


1  Or.  oteirt. 


a  Pa.4.& 


*  P«.37.S. 


e  Im.  4S.  1] ;  H<M. 
U.4. 


t  Or,  oveneer. 


have  set   themselves  against  me  round 
about. 

<^)  Arise,  O  Lord  ;  save  me,  O  my 
Grod:  for  thou  hast  smitten  all  mine 
enemies  upon  the  cheek  bone;  thou 
hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  ungodly. 
(^) '  Salvation  heUmgeth  unto  the  Lord  : 
thy  blessing  is  upon  thy  people.    Selah. 

PSALM  IV. 

To  the  '  chief  Mosician  ou  Negfinoth, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^)  Hear  me  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my 


.^^thered  onto  thee,  from  Daa  even  to  Boersheba,  as 
4lie  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  for  multitude." 

(2)  There  is  no  help.— According  to  the  current 
•creed,  misfortone  implied  wickedness,  and  the  wicked 
were  God.forsaken.  David,  too,  had  sent  Wk  Zadok 
with  the  Ark,  which  in  the  popular  view  meant  sendinsp 
«way  the  power  and  the  presence  of  Gh>d.  Even  Zadok 
.seemed  to  share  this  feeling;  and  David's  words  to 
liim,  "thou  a  seer  "  (2  Sam.  zy.  27),  seem  to  contain 
.something  of  a  rebuke. 

Selah. — This  curious  word  must  apparently  remain 
for  ever  what  it  has  been  ever  since  the  first  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible  was  made — the  puzzle  of  ordinary 
readers,  and  the  despair  of  scholars.  One  certain  fact 
about  it  has  been  reached,  and  this  the  very  obscurity 
of  the  term  confirms.  It  has  no  ethical  significance,  as 
the  Taivum,  followed  by  some  other  of  the  old  versions 
And  by  St.  Jerome,  implies,  for  in  that  case  it  would  long 
4ieo  have  yielded  a  satisfactory  meaning.  There  are  many 
obscure  words  in  Hebrew,  but  their  obscurity  arises  from 
ihe  infrequency  of  their  use;  but  sela^  occurs  no  less  than 
«eTenty-<Hie  times  in  the  compass  of  thirty-nine  psalms, 
-and  three  times  in  the  ode  of  Habakkuk  (Hab.  iii.  3,  9, 
13).  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  sense  "for  ever," 
which  is  the  tradiiional  interpretation  of  the  Rabbinical 
schools,  does  not  suit  the  majority  of  these  places,  and 
no  other  moral  or  spiritual  rendering  has  ever  been 
suggested ;  nor  is  it  a  poetical  word,  marking  the  end  of 
A  verse  or  the  division  into  strophes,  for  it  occurs  some- 
times in  the  venr  middle  of  a  stanza,  as  in  Fss.  xx.  3, 4, 
TTzii.  4,  5,  and  Hi.  3,  4,  and  often  at  the  end  of  a  psalm 
<Ps.  zlvi).  There  is  only  one  conclusion,  now  universally 
•dmittsd,  that  selah  is  a  musical  term,  but  in  the  hope- 
less  perplexity  and  darkness  that  besets  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  music,  its  precise  intention  must  be  left 
unexplained.  The  conjecture  that  has  the  most  proba- 
bility on  its  side  makes  it  a  direction  to  play  loud, 
TThe  derivation  from  edlah,  **  to  raise,"  is  in  favour  of 
this  view.  The  fact  that  in  one  place  (Ps.  ix.  16)  it  is 
joined  to  higaaian,  which  is  explamed  as  a  term  having 
reference  to  the  sound  of  stringed  instruments,  lends  sup. 
port  to  it,  as  also  does  the  translation  uniformly  adopted 
in  the  Psalms  by  the  LXX. :  Sid^oXfta — if,  indeed,  that 
word  means  interlude.  It  is  curious  that  the  interpretation 
next  in  favour  to  Ewald's  makes  the  meaning  of  selah 
exactly  the  opposite  to  his — piano  instead  oi  forte— de- 
civingit  from  a  word  meaning  **to  be  silent,"  *'  to  suspend." 

Ci  Per  me. — Better,  behind  me,  A  protection  from 
the  emissaries  of  Absalom,  now  on  his  track. 

My  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  mine  head.— 

^^"^P*"^  •*  O  et  pTBeeidiam  et  duloe  decus  meum." 

HoRACB,  Ode  I.,  i.  2. 


The  significance  of  this  sublime  trust  comes  out  as  wo 
read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  30  how  the  humiliated  monarch  went 
barefoot  over  Olivet,  with  head  bent  down  and  muffled 
in  his  mantle;  no  glory  or  dignity  left;  mute  and 
humiliated  under  the  insults  and  curses  of  Shimei. 

(^)  With  my  voice.— That  is,  aloud.  The  verbs 
are  present,  expressing  the  habit  of  the  royal  psalmist. 

(6X  That  have  set  themselveB — ».e.,  have  arrayed 
themselves  as  for  battle.    (See  1  Kings  xx.  12.) 

(7)  Thou  hast  smitten  .  •  •  broken.— Better, 
thou  smitest  .  .  .  breakest.  The  enemies  are  conceived 
of  as  wild  beasts,  like  the  lion  and  bear  of  the  adven- 
tures of  David's  own  youth,  whom  God  would  render 
harmless  to  him. 

(3)  Thy  blessing  .  .  .—Rather,  let  thy  blessing  be 
upon  thy  people.  It  is  not  the  statement  of  a  fact, 
but  an  intercessory  prayer.  The  true  Shepherd  of  His 
people  was  a  noble  and  generous  man.  This  dose, 
as  fiwald  says,  "  throws  a  oright  light  on  the  depth  of 
his  noble  soul." 

IV. 

This  psalm  most  probably  belongs  to  the  same  occa- 
sion as  that  which  produced  Psalm  iii.  (see  Introduc- 
tion  to  that  psalm),  but  was  sunpp  in  an  hour  of  still 
greater  trial  Standing  by  itself,  mdeed,  it  mi^ht  have 
been  written  by  any  prophet  struggling  agamst  the 
dislike  and  opposition  of  his  feUow-citizens.  The 
rhythm  is  irregular.  Psalm  iv.  was  one  of  those 
repeated  by  Augustine  at  his  conversion. 

Title, — To  the  Chief  musician.— (Margin,  over- 
seer,) The  rendering  of  a  word  occnrriiu^  fifty-five 
times  in  the  inscriptions,  and  in  Hab.  iii  19.  What- 
ever be  the  primary  meaning  of  the  root- word,  whether 
to  be  bright  or  strong,  the  form  here  employed  must 
imply  "  one  who  has  obtained  the  mastery,"  or  '*  holds 
a  superior  post."  Hence  "  master,"  "  director,"  or 
"  overseer "  (2  Chron.  ii.  18,  xxxiv.  12).  But  from 
the  description  in  1  Chron.  xv.  16,  et  seq.,  we  see 
that  the  musical  directors,  as  they  are  considered 
to  be  (Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan),  had  themselves 
cymbals,  and  took  part  in  the  performance,  and  hence 
the  word  would  answer  to  a  leader  of  the  band ;  but  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Psalms  there  is  vocal  music  as  well, 
perhaps  "precentor"  is  the  best  equivalent.  The 
LXX.,  followed  by  the  Vulg.,  render  "  to  the  end  "— 
a  phrase  difficult  to  explain,  out  wliich  possibly  had  an 
eschatological  reference  rather  than  a  musical 

On  Neginoth.— Another  musical  term  occurring, 
wiUi  a  slight  variation  in  the  preposition,  in  the  titles 
of  six  ps^ms.    Its  derivation  from  a  root,  meaning 
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David  Rebvkea  and 


PSALMS.  IV. 


Exhorts  his  Enemies, 


righteousness:  thou  hast  enlarged  me 
when  I  was  in  distress ;  ^  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  hear  my  prayer. 

(^>  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will 
ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  P  how  long 
will  ye  love  vanity,  and  seek  after  leas- 
ing? Selah.  (^)  But  know  that  the  Lord 
hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for 


1  Or.  be  graeiouM 
unto  me. 


aP8.sau.A5l.l9. 


himself:  the  Lord  will  hear  when  I  call 
unto  him. 

i*)  Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not :  com- 
mune with  your  own  heart  upon  your 
bed,  and  be  stiU.  Selah.  W  OflFer  •  the 
sacrifices  of  righteousness,  and  put  your 
trust  in  the  Lobd. 

W  There  be  many  that  say.  Who  will 


"  to  tonch  the  string,"  as  well  as  the  connection  in 
which  it  is  fonnd,  point  to  the  explanation  (almost 
nniversally  g^ven),  '*upon  stringed  instruments/' 
or,  "with  harp  accompaniment."  It  seems  natural 
to  join  the  two  directions  — "  to  the  conductor  of 
those  playine  on  stringed  instruments,"  or,  "to  the 
leader  of  the  narps." 

(1)  Hear  me.— Better,  In  my  crying  hear  me,  Ood 
of  my  righteousness. 

The  conception  of  Grod  as  supremely  lust,  and  the 
assertor  of  justice,  is  one  of  the  noblest  legacies  from 
the  Hebrew  faith  to  the  world.  It  is  summed  up  in 
the  question,  "  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  p  "  The  strength  of  the  innocent  in  the  face  of 
calumny  or  oppression  lies  in  the  appeal  to  the  eternal 
source  of  righteousness. 

Thou  hast  enlarged. — Better,  in  my  straUness 
Thou  (or.  Thou  who)  hast  m^de  room  for  me.  Tliis  is 
a  thought  very  common  in  the  Psalter,  and  apparently 
was  a  favourite  phrase  of  David's,  occurring  in 
Ps.  xviiL  19  (comp.  verse  36),  and  in  other  psalms 
attributed  to  him. 

(2)  Sons  of  men.— A  literal  rendering  of  a  Hebrew 

{hrase  generally  interpreted  as  "  men  of  nigh  degree." 
iUther  translates  "gentlemen"  (see  Ps.  xlix.  2), 
where  it  is  •*  high,"  as  contrasted  with  "  low."  (Comp. 
Ps.  Ixii.  9,  "  men  of  high  degree.") 

How  long  P— Literally,  how  long  to  shame  my 
glory  f  which,  after  the  analogy  of  Ps.  xxxvii.  26,  "  his 
seed  is  for  a  blessing,"  must  mean  How  long  shaU 
my  glory  be  for  shame  {opprobrio)  ?  The  LXA.  and 
Yulg.  follow  a  different  and  probably  correct  reading : 
"How  lon^  will  ye  be  heavy  (or  slow)  of  heart?" 
They  also  mdicate  that  an  interrogative  has  dropped 
out  before  the  second  clause,  so  that  it  is  rightly 
supplied  by  the  Authorised  Version. 

Seek  uter. — In  Hebrew  the  intensive  conjugation, 
to  seek  earnestly,  or  again  and  again. 

Leasing — i.e.,  lying.  (Comp.  verse  6.)  So  in 
Wycliffe's  New  Q%stament:  "Whanne  he  speketh 
leesing,  he  s^keth  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a  lere,  and 
is  factor  of  it "  (John  viii.  44).  "  Lesyngmougers " 
(1  Tim.  i.  10).  Chaucer  uses  the  word;  and  it  is 
common  in  Piers  Ploughman.  Shakespeare  also  knows 
the  word : — 

*'  Now  Mercury  indue  thee  with  leasing^. 
For  thou  Bpeakest  well  of  toola,"— Twelfth  Night, 

(See  Bible  Educaior,  iv.  3.)    Milton's  translation  is — 

"  To  love,  to  seek,  to  prize 
Things  false  and  vain,  and  nothing  else  but  lies." 

For  "  Selah."  see  Note,  Ps.  iii.  2. 

From  this  verse  we  gather  that  the  report  of  the 
calumny  uttered  against  him  in  Jerusalem  nad  reached 
the  king's  ears. 

(3)  But  know. — It  is  the  privilege  of  true  and 
heroic  natures  to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
strength  and  dignity  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  when 
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the  victims  of  unjust  persecution.  Besides  his  innate 
greatness,  David  has  a  grandeur  and  dignity,  derived 
from  his  deep  sense  of  the  covenant  between  Grod  and 
His  anointed,  and  his  own  imperfect  but  sincere  en- 
deavour to  act  worthily  the  part  of  Gk>d's  vice-zegent  on 
earth.  His  selection  by  Jehovah  is  an  unanswerable 
reply  to  his  calumniators,  and  the  surest  proof  of  his 
own  uprightness. 

Hath  set  apart. — ^That  is,  has  distinguished  or 
honoured.  So  rightly  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  Tlie 
Hebrew  word  occurs  in  Exod.  viii.  22,  ix.  4,  xi.  7,  of 
severance  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  (Comp.  Ps. 
xvii.  7.) 

Gk>dly. — ^Heb.  cheuid,  properly,  graced  or  gracious, 
according  as  it  is  used  of  Israel  or  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
The  covenant  relationship  is  more  prominent  in  the 
word  than  a  moral  excellence,  thougn  this  is  presup- 
posed. See  Ps.  1.  5,  where  the  word  appears  to  be 
defined.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  construction :  h^ 
{to  him)  may  go  either  with  the  verb  or  the  object. 
By  comparison  with  Ps.  xvii.  7,  we  take  it  with  the 
latter.     nXX.,  '*  his  holy  one." 

(4)  Stand  in  awe.— Literally,  ^emble,  whether 
with /car  or  anger.  But  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.» 
"be  angry,"  quoted  in  Eph.  iv.  26,  though  etymo- 
logically  correct,  is  plainly  inadmissible  here.  (See 
New  Testament  Commentary.) 

Commune — i.e.,  reflect  on  your  conduct,  let  the 
stiU  hours  of  the  night  bring  calmer  and  wiser  thoughts 
with  them.  The  TjaX.  and  Yulg.  translate  "  repent  '* 
instead  of  '*  be  still."  This  supposes  the  words  to  be 
addressed  to  the  enemies.  But  the  next  verse  makes- 
this  doubtful.  Probably  the  clause  is  a  general  reflec. 
tion  on  the  proper  conduct  of  Israelites  when  in  trouble. 

(5)  Sacrifloes  of  lighteousneBB.— Comp.  Ps.  li. 
18, 19 ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  19.  The  context  in  both  places 
directs  to  the  translation  "  right "  or  "  due  "  sacrifices, 
i.e.,  sacrifices  duly  and  religiously  performed. 

(6)  There  be  many. — Around  the  fugitive  king* 
were  many  whose  courage  was  not  so  high,  nor  their 
faith  so  fiirm,  as  his.  He  hears  their  expressions  of 
despair — 

**  Talking  like  this  world*s  brood."— Milton. 

It  is  better  to  translate  the  words  of  these  faint-hearted 
ones  by  the  future,  as  in  Authorised  Version ;  not  by 
the  optative,  as  Ewald  and  others. 

Lift  thou  up  •  •  .—This  is  an  echo  of  the  priestly 
benediction  (Num.  vi.  24,  et  seq. ),  which  must  so  often 
have  inspired  the  children  of  Israel  with  hope  and 
cheerfulness  during  their  desert  wanderings — ^which 
has  breathed  peace  over  so  many  death.beds  in  Christian 
times. 

The  Hebrew  for  "  lift "  is  doubly  anomalous,  and  is 
apparently  formed  from  the  usual  word  "  to  lift,"  with 
a  play  upon  another  word  meaning  "  a  banner,"  suggest- 
ing to  the  fearful  followers  of  the  king  that  Jehovah's 
power  was  ready  to  protect  him.  The  Yulg.  follows 
the  LXX.  in  rendering,  "  The  light  of  thy  couutenanos 


The  Happmesa  of  God^s  Favowr. 


PSALMS,  V. 


David^a  Prayer  to  God. 


shew  US  any  good?  Lobd,  lift  thou  up 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us. 
<7^  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart, 
more  than  in  the  time  that  their  com 
and  their  wine  increased. 

<^^  « I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace, 
and  sleep :  for  thou.  Lord,  only  makest 
me  dwell  in  safety. 

PSALM  V. 

To  the  ohiof  Musician  upon  Nehiloth, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^J  Giye  ear  to  my  words,  O  Lord, 
consider  my   meditation.      (^)  Hearken 


a  PB.&S. 


ft  pi.iao.e. 


1  Heb.,  htfort  thine 
eye#. 


9  Heb.,  the  man  of 
blood*  and  deceit. 


unto  the  voice  of  my  cry,  my  King,  and 
my  God:  for  tuito  thee  will  I  pray. 
(3)  b  jjy  voice  shaJt  thou  hear  in  the 
morning,  O  Lord  ;  in  the  morning  will 
I  direct  my  prayer  unto  thee,  and  will 
look  up. 

<*)  For  thou  art  not  a  God  that  hath 
pleasure  in  wickedness :  neither  shall 
evil  dwell  with  thee.  (*>  The  foolish 
shall  not  stand  ^in  thy  sight:  thou 
hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity.  <®)  Thou 
shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing : 
the  Lord  wiU  abhor  ^the  bloody  and 
deceitful  man. 


was  made  known  by  a  sign  over  as : "  i.e.,  shone  so  that 
we  recognised  it. 

(7)  Thou  hast.— Either  "  Thou  hast  put  a  gladness 
in  m J  heart  more  than  when  their  com  and  new  wine 
are  much,"  or,  "  More  than  when  one  has  much  com/' 
&c.  The  expression  is  one  of  pregnant  brevity  for, 
"  A  gladness  greater  than  that  when  com  and  wine  are 
plentifol." 

i^)  Both. — ^Better,  and  at  once.  So  the  LXX.  and 
Yolg. :  "  At  the  yery  moment."  (Gomp.  Isa.  zlii.  14.) 
This,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  '*  withal,"  need  to  render 
the  same  Hebrew  word  in  Ps.  cxli.  10. 

Thou,  Ijord,  only.— The  anthority  of  all  the 
ancient  Yersions,  incln&ig  the  LXX.  and  Vnlg.,  is  for 
taking  the  adyerb  with  the  predicate,  not  with  the 
subject  as  in  the  Authorised  Version :  *'  Thou,  Jehoyah, 
makest  me  to  dweU  alone  in  safety.'*  We  see  from 
Jer.  xlix.  31,  Micah  yii.  14,  that  isolation  from  other 
nations  was,  in  the  Hebrew  yiew,  a  guarantee  against 
danger.  This  certainly  fayours  the  yiew  that  the  poem 
is  national  rather  than  individual. 

For  the  concluding  yerses  of  the  Psalm  Luther  had  a 
great  Section,  and  desired  Ludyig  Teuffel  to  set  them 
as  the  words  of  a  requiem  for  him. 

V. 

Verse  7  makes  the  inscription  to  this  psalm  sus- 
picious. (See  Note.)  The  address,  "my  long,"  also 
denoting  the  theocratic  relation  of  Jehoyah  to  His 
people,  seems  more  natural  in  an  inyocation  supposed 
to  come  from  the  entire  faithful  Israel — ^an  inyocation 
for  help  against  the  idolatrous  part  of  the  nation  now 
in  power,  and  preparing,  if  not  actually  beginning, 
persecution.  The  psalm  is  therefore  rightly  assigned 
to  the  trooblons  times  of  the  later  monarchy,  possibly 
the  reign  of  Manasseh.  The  bitterness  of  possible 
estrangement  from  the  Temple  and  its  services  makes 
itfielf  visible  enough  here,  m  feelings  natural  to  this 
period.  It  is  plain  that  when  Psalm  v.  was  composed 
the  adherents  of  Jehovah's  religion  were  the  objects  of 
dislike  and  calumny. 

The  parallelism  is  marked  and  well  sustained. 

2UZe. — ^Properly,  to  the  leader  on  the  JkUes  or  to  the 
preeenior,  wUh  flute  accompaniments,  (See  Note  to 
inscription,  Ps.  iv.) 

Nehiloth. — ^Property,  nechtloth :  that  is,  bored 
tHstrumtwts.  The  LX JL,  followed  by  the  Vulg.,  trans- 
late, "  on  behalf  of  the  heiress,''  i.e.,  according  to 
Augustine,  "  the  Church ; "  but  this  is  founded  on 
a  wrong  etymology.    Some  Babbins,  deriving  from 


a  Clialdee  word  meaning  "a  swarm  of  bees,"  make 
it  refer  to  the  multitudes  reciting  the  psalm;  others 
to  the  humming  or  hoarse  sound  of  the  musical  accom- 
paniment ;  others  to  a  particular  tune,  "  the  drones." 
Of  the  use  of  flutes  in  the  religions  services  of  the 
Hebrews  we  have  proof  in  1  Sam.  x.  5, 1  Kings  i.  40, 
Isa.  xxz.  29.  Possibly  the  j^ural  form  may  indicate 
the  double  flute.     (See  Bible  Mhieator,  ii.  89.) 

0)  Meditation. — From  a  root  cognate  with  tho 
word  translated  meditate  in  Ps.  i.  2,  with  primary 
sense  of  mutter  or  murmur.  Here  "whispered  prayer," 
in  contrast  to  '*  words"  in  first  clause,  and  to  '*  voice 
of  my  cry"  in  the  next.  It  echoes  clause  1 :  ** while 
unto  thee  will  I  pray  "  corresponds  to  **  meditation." 

(3)  The  daily  morning  sacrifice  sees  the  Psalmist  in 
the  Temple.  The  word  **  direct,"  or,  better,  prepare,  is 
the  same  employed  in  Ley.  i.  8, 12,  vi.  12,  of  the  priest 
laying  out  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice,  or  the  parts  of 
the  offering  itself,  and  suggest  that  the  author  may 
himself  have  been  a  priest.  The  word  "  offering 
should  be  supplied,  instead  of  "prayer."  Henrys 
Vaughan's  fine  hymn — 


"When  first  thine  eves  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 
To  do  the  like  "- 

was  probably  suggested  by  this  verse. 

Look  up.— The  Hebrew  is  from  the  root  which 
forms  **  Mizpeh,"  or  "  watch-tower."  The  psalmist  looks 
up  for  the  answer  to  his  prayer  as  the  seer  on  his 
tower  (Hab.  ii.  1)  looked  up  for  his  inspiration.  The 
usual  attitude  of  prayer  in  the  East  was  then,  as  now,, 
either  standing  or  prostrate,  the  hands  lifted  up  or 
spread  out  (Exod.  ix.  33 ;  Pss.  xxviii.  2,  cxxxiy.  2,  cxli. 
2).  To  raise  the  eyes  was  not  so  usual.  Virgil,  de- 
scribing the  capture  of  Cassandra  by  the  Greeks,  makes 
her  looK  up,  but  only  because  her  hands  were  bound. 

"Ad  coelum  tendens  ardentia  lumina  fnistra, 
Lamina— nam  teneras  aroelMUit  vinoula  palmas.*' 

(4)  Neither  BhaU  evil. — Better,  the  wicked  m^n 
ie  not  thy  guest.  For  the  same  thought,  see  Ps.  xv. ; 
and  for  the  opposite,  of  Gk)d  coming  to  dwell  with 
the  godly,  Isa.  Ivii.  15. 

(5)  Foolish. — Literally,  shiners — i.e.,  displayers  of 
self ;  or,  perhaps,  self-praisers,  boasters. 

Shall  not  stand.— As  distinguished  men  before 
kings  rProv.  xxii.  29);  as  angels  in  the  court  of  the 
heavenly  King  (Job  i.  6). 

(6)  Leasing.— See  Ps.  iv.  2. 

Bloody.— Margin,  literally,  of  bloods  and  deceits 
So  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
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JPrayerfor  God! 9  Guidance, 


PSALMS.  VI. 


The  Preservaiion  qftfie  Godly ^ 


<^  But  as  for  me,  I  will  come  into  thy 
house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy: 
4ind  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward 
^  thy  holy  temple. 

(®>  Lead  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  righteous- 
ness because  of  ^mine  enemies;  make 
thy  way  straight  before  my  face.  ^®>  For 
there  is  no  ^faithfulness  *in  their  mouth; 
their  inward  part  is  *  very  wickedness ; 
"•their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  they 
flatter  with  their  tongue.  <^*^)*  Destroy 
thou  them,  0  Grod;  let  them  fall  ^by 
their  own  counsels;  cast  them  out  in 
the  multitude  of  their  transgressions; 
for  they  have  rebelled  against  thee. 


1  Hi-Iim  tiff-  temple 
ofthykoUntau. 

t  Hcb..  thoae  tehieh 
ohaetce  iH0. 

8  Or.  Ued/aetnesM. 

i  Hel)>     in     hit 
uiotitA,  tbat    it, 
in  the  tnouih  cj 
anyoftkem. 

5  Heb.,  tciekedKtu. 
a  Rom.  S.  IS. 

6  Or,  make  them 
ffnitty. 

7  Or,  ffwn  their 
eountiU. 

8  Heb.,  thoH  cover- 
eet  over,  or,  pro- 
teeUttthem. 

0  Hi'b.,  eroim  Aim. 

10  Or.  ttpon  the 
eighth. 

b  P«.  88. 1. 


i 


(^^)But  let  all  those  that  put  their  trust 
in  thee  rejoice  :  let  them  ever  shout  for 
joy,  because  ®  thou  defendest  them :  let 
them  also  that  love  thy  name  be  joyful 
in  thee.  <^)  For  thou,  Lobd,  wilt  bless 
the  righteous;  with  favour  wilt  thou 
'  compass  him  as  tvith  a  shield. 

PSALM  VI. 

To  the  chief  MoBician  on  Neginoth  ^^upon  Shemi. 
nith,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

^^)  O  *  Lobd,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine 
anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot 
displeasure.  W  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
O  Lord  ;  for  I  am  weak :  O  Lobd,  heal 


(7)  House  .  .  .  temple. — These  words  must  cer- 
tainly be  taken  literally,  and  not,  as  Hnpfeld  suggests, 
metaphorically,  or  in  a  spiritoal  sense  with  reference  to 
verse  4.  The  reference  to  worship  hardly  allows  the 
rendering  palace,  thons^h  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  permite  it.  No  donbt  either  explanation  is 
possible;  but  neither  would  have  been  suggested  but 
for  the  title  to  the  psalm ;  and  it  is  clear  (see  Qaneral 
Introduction)  that  historical  exactness  was  not  regarded 
in  affixing  the  psahn-titles. 

Worship. — ^Literally,  prostrate  myself  towards,  as 
in  1  Kings  viii.  29;  ra.  xxviii.  2.  (Comp.  DanieFs 
attitude  of  prayer  towards  Jerusalem,  and  that  of 
tlie  Moslems  now  towards  Mecca.) 

(8)  Enemies. — Literally,  those  watching  for,  or  lying 
in  wait,  Aquila  and  Jerome  both  give  "  those  lying 
in  ambush."  God's  guidance  and  protection  woula 
enable  the  good  man  to  avoid  their  snares^  and  to 
walk  straight  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  To  walk 
in  God*8  way  is  to  walk  in  safety. 

(9)  In  their  mouth.— See  margin. 
Wickedness. — ^Properly,  an  abyss,  from  root  "  to 

fall,"  hence  in  parallebsm  with  "  open  sepulchre  "  in 
next  clause.  This  is  an  instance  of  introverted  paral- 
lelism, **  mouth  "  answering  to  '*  tongue."  (See  Bible 
Educaior,  iii.  50.) 

An  open  sepiilohre. — ^At  once  dangerous  and 
noisome. 

Flatter. — Literally,  m^dce  smooth  the  tongue,  (Comp. 

Ps.  xiL  2.)  Shakespeare  uses  *^  smooth  tongue."   Comp. 

■also— > 

"  The  subtle  fiend. 
Thoucrh  only  strong^  with  anger  and  disdain. 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  returned.*' 

Milton,  Par,  Lost, 

(10)  Destroy. — Literally,  make  or  count  guilty. 
Transgressions. — Literally,  revolts,  thus  being  in 

close  synonjrmous  parallelism  with  the  next  clause. 
Or  else,  as  m  margin  and  in  ancient  versions,  LXX., 
Yulg.,  and  Syriac, "  Let  them  fall  from  their  counsels : " 
i.e.,  "  let  their  plots  fail." 

On  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms  see  General  In^ 
trodfiction,  vi. 

(11)  BQJoioe. — Prom  root  meaning  primarily  bright. 
Prov.  xiii,  9 :  "  The  light  of  the  righteous  rejoiceth." 

Shield. — Heb.,  tsinnah.  The  long  large  shield  fit 
for  a  giant  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41),  which  could  protect 
the  whole  body. 

Luther,  when  asked  at  Augsburg  where  he  should 
£nd  shelter  if  his  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  should 


desert  him,  replied,  "under  the  shield  of  heaTen." 
The  image  is  finely  elaborated  in  Brofming's  Instane 
Tyrannus  ;— 

*'  When  sudden— How  think  ye  the  end  } 
Did  I  sav  '  without  friend?' 
Say,  rather,  from  marge  to  blue  marge. 
The  whole  sky  grew  his  targe 
With  the  sun  s  self  for  yisible  boas ; 
While  an  arm  ran  across 
Which  the  earth  heaved  beneath  like  a  breast 
Where  the  wretch  was  safe  pressed. 
Do  you  see  ?   Just  ray  vengeance  complete. 
The  man  sprang  to  his  feeL 
Stood  erect,  cauflrht  at  God^s  skirts,  and  prayed— 
So  I  was  af  raid.'' 

VI, 

The  end  of  this  plaintive  poem  seems  to  belong  to  a 
different  situation  from  the  beginning.  At  first  it 
sounds  like  a  voice  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  of  sickness 
likely  to  terminate  fataUy.  But  at  verse  8  the  tone 
changes.  We  hear  no  longer  of  sickness ;  but  of  enemies 
and  wicked  men,  and  prayer  gives  place  to  defiance  and 
triumph.  Can  then  the  sufferings  described  in  the 
former  part  be  of  the  soul  instead  of  the  body  P  Li 
any  other  than  Hebrew  literature  we  should  answer  in 
the  negative.  But  with  such  passages  as  Isa.  i.  5,  6 
before  us  we  feel  that  no  picture  of  physical  pain  and 
disease  is  too  vivid  or  too  personal  to  express  moral 
evil.  Bightly,  therefore,  has  the  Church  noade  this  the 
first  of  the  penitential  psalms.  As  the  personality  of 
the  writer  is  thus  merged  we  need  not  attempt  to  re- 
cover it.  Perhaps  he  intended  it  not  only  to  be 
merged,  but  lost  in  the  collective  api>lication  to  the 
suffering  faithful  in  Israel.  The  ftxile  period  b€«t 
suits  this  confession  of  national  sin.  The  rhythm  is 
fine  and  well  sustained. 

Title.  For  chief  musician  and  Neainoth,  see  intro- 
duction to  Ps.  iv.  "  Upon  Sheminith,  ^'  Heb.,  upon  ths 
Shemtnith,  comp.  title  to  Fs.  xii.  Margin,  on  the  eighth, 
which  has  been  very  variously  understood,  and  still 
waits  for  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

(1)  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not.— Repeated  with 
change  of  one  word  in  Ps.  xxxTiii.  1.  The  sublime  thought 
that  pain  and  sorrow  are  a  discipline  of  love  might  be 
found  in  these  words  (as  in  Ps.  xciv.  12 ;  Prov.  iii.  11, 
12 ;  Jer.  x.  24 ;  Heb.  xii.  3, 11 ;  Rev.  iii.  19),  did  not 
the  context  show  that  the  sufferer  in  tlus  case  is  pray- 
ing for  the  chastisement  to  be  altogether  removed. 

(2)  I  am  weak. — Properly,  withei\  or  waste  with 
disease,  or  languish,  as  in  Hosea  iv.  3 ;  Isa.  xvi.  8. 
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David  Camplahis 


PSALMS,   VII. 


in  his  Sickness^ 


me ;  for  my  bones  are  vexed.  <^>  My 
soul  is  also  sore  vexed:  but  thou,  O 
Lord,  how  long? 

<*>  Betum,  O  Lord,  deliver  my  soul : 
oh  save  me  for  thy  mercies'  sake.  <*) "  For 
in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
thee :  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks  ?  ^^^  I  am  weary  with  my  groan- 
ing ;  ^  all  the  night  make  I  my  bed  to 
swim ;  I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears. 
^>  Mine  eye  is  consumed  because  of 
grief;  it  waxeth  old  because  of  all  mine 
enemies. 


ft   IIS.  17.  &  11& 

17 :  iM. ».  18. 


1  Or,  tvery  nIgkL 


b  Mail.  7.  a.  *  15. 
il  i  Luke  13. 17. 


S  Or,  fritffiwM. 


(8)  *  Depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of 
iniquity ;  for  the  Lobd  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  my  weeping.  <*>  The  Lord  hath 
heard  my  supplication;  the  Lord  will 
receive  my  prayer, 

(^^)Let  all  mine  enemies  be  ashamed 
and  sore  vexed :  let  them  return  and  be 
ashamed  suddenly. 

PSALM  vn. 

Shiggaion  of  David,  which  he  sang  onto  the  Lord, 
concerning  the  '  words  of  Cush  the  Benjamite. 

^^)  O  Lord  my  God,  in  thee  do  I  put 


Vexed.— Bo  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Literally,  affrighted, 
(Comp.  Yirgil's  gelidusqtie  per  ima  cucurrit  Ossa 
tremor.) 

(3)  But  thou,  O  Lord,  how  long? — Comp. 
P8.  xc.  13.  This  is  "belief  in  unbelief."  Domine 
quousque  was  Calyin's  motto.  The  most  intense  grief, 
it  was  said,  conld  never  extract  from  him  another  word. 
In  its  national  form  this  faith  amid  despair  is  shown  in 
Zech.  L 12.     (Comp  Bey.  vL  10.) 

W  Por  in  death.— As  in  Ps.  xxx.  9,  the  snfEerer 
ui^l^es  as  a  further  reason  for   Dinne  aid   the   loss 
JehoTsh  would  suffer  by  the  cessation  of  his  praise. 
The  Israelite's  natural  dread  of  death  was  intensified 
bj  the  thought  that  the  grxve  separated  him  from  all 
the  pnyil^es  of  the  covenant  witn  Grod.    (Comp.  Isa. 
xxxyiiL  18!)     There  can  be  neither  remembrance  of 
His  past  mercies  there,  uor  confession  of  His  greatness. 
The  word  translated  grave,  in  exact  parallelism  with 
deathj  is  sheol,  or  underworld,  in  the  early  conception 
merely  a  vast  sepulchral  caye,  closed  as  rock-tombs 
usuallj  were  by  gates  of  stone  or  iron  (Isa.  xxxriii.  10.; 
Job  xyii  16).    The  derivation  of  the  word  is  disputed, 
but  the  primary  meaning  appears  to  have  been  hollow- 
nesa.    It  occurs  sixtj-^re  times  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  yersion  three  times  "  pit," 
and  then  with   curious  impartiality  thirty-one  times 
"  graye,"  and  as  many  "  helL"    When  it  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  synonym  for  "  grave,"  and  began  to  gather  a 
new  set  of  ideas  we  cannot  ascertain.  It  was  b^ore  the 
time  of  which  we  have  any  contemporary  records.    But 
it  acquired  these  new  ideas  yery  slowly.    Sheol  was  for 
a  very  long  time  only  a  magnified  gprave,  into  which  all 
the  dead,  bad  and  good  alike,  prince  and  peasant,  went ; 
where  ihej  lav  side  by  side  in  their  niches,  as  the  dead 
do  in  the  locnji  of  eastern  tombs  now,  without  sense  of 
light  or  sound,  or  any  influence  from  the  upper  world 
(1  Kinp  iL  2;  Job  XXX.  23;  Ps.  kxxix.  48).     It  is 
somethmg  more  than  death,  but  it  is  not  life.     The 
"  sleep  ofdeath  "  expresses  it.    As  in  Homer's  Hades, 
the  dead  are  men  without  the  minds  or  energies  of 
men — **  soulless ''  men ;  so  the  dead  in  the  Hebrew  con- 
ception are  rephaim,  that  is,  weak,  shadowy  existences. 
Indeed,  the  Biblical  representation  is  eyen  less  tolerable 
than  the  Greek.    Homer's  heroes  retain  many  of  their 
interests  in  the  Hying  world ;  they  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  their  friends — ^their  own  approyal  or  dOsap- 
proyal  makes  a  difference  to  those  stul  on  earth — and, 
Apart  from  this  continued  connection  with  the  upper 
air,  they  had  gone  to  a  realm  of  their  own,  with  its 
BOTereign  lord,  its  laws  and  customs,  its  sanctions,  and 
penaltiM.  Not  so  in  the  Jewish  belief — "  the  dead  know 
not  anything";  "there  is  no  wisdom  in  sheoL"     It 


would  be  of  no  use  for  Gk)d  to  show  any  wonders  among 
those  incapable  of  perceiying  them  (feccles  ix.  5 — 10 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10).  They  haye  passed  altogether  from 
all  the  interests  and  relations  of  life,  even  from  the 
covenant  relation  with  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Isa.  xxxviii. 
18;  Ps.  cxv.  17.)  How  the  Hebrew  conscience,  helpe<l, 
possibly,  by  the  influence  of  foreign  ideas,  gradually 
struggled  into  a  liigher  light  on  these  subjects,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  eschatology.  The  fact  that  Ps.  vi.  re- 
flects the  earlier  undeveloped  doctrine,  is  an  argument 
against  any  very  late  date  for  it. 

(«)  I  water  my  couch  with  tears.  —  Comp. 
Odysaey,  xviL  102 : 

"  Say,  to  my  motmiful  couch  shall  I  ascend? 
The  couch  deserted  now  a  leng^th  of  years, 
The  couch  for  ever  watered  with  my  tears."— 

Pope's  trans. 

Orientals  indulge  in  weeping  and  other  outward  signs 
of  emotion,  which  Western  nations,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  Teutonic  races,  try  to  suppress  or  hide. 

(7)  ConsiLnied — i.e.,  sunken ;  literally,  fallen  away. 
The  LXX.  use  the  same  word  employed  to  render 
vexed  in  verse  2.  Grief  has  brought  the  signs  of  pre- 
mature age  (Job  xviL  7 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  9,  and  iSoie  there). 
(See  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  360,  "  Quickly  do  mortals 
grow  old  from  trouble.") 

(8)  Depart  from  me.— After  the  night  of  sorrow 
comes  the  morning  of  revived  faith  and  confidence,  if 
not  of  joy.  The  poet  can  turn  to  address  his  malignerd 
with  the  assurance  that  Gk)d  has  heard  his  prayer, 
which  in  his  agony  he  poured  out,  as  he  feared  at  the 
time,  into  deal  and  unsympathising  ears. 

(^0)  Let  all  mine  enemies.— Better  rendered 
either  by  the  present  or  future.  The  Psalmist  with  the 
eye  of  faith  sees  the  answer  to  his  prayer. 

Return — i.e.,  retire  discomfited  and  in  failure. 

"  My  enemies  shall  all  bo  blank,  and  daaht 

with  much  confusion :  then  grow  red  with  shame ; 
They  shall  return  in  haste  the  way  they  came. 
And  in  a  moment  shall  be  quite  abashed."— 

Milton's  trans. 

VII. 

In  this  psalm  we  seem  to  be  once  more  on  sure 
historical  gpround.  It  not  only  breathes  the  feeling 
when  David  and  his  outlawed  band  were  daily  evad- 
ing the  snares  laid  for  them  by  the  emissaries  of  Saul, 
but  seems  to  refer  pointedly  to  the  two  most  romantic 
incidents  in  all  that  romantic  period — the  chance 
encounter  of  pursuer  and  pursnea — (1)  In  the  cave 
of  En-gedi,  and  (2)  (if  the  two  are  not  the  same  under 
different  versions)  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  and  xxvi.);  at  least,  no  other  recorded  incidents 
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tha  Malice  of  his  Enemies, 


my  trust :  save  me  from  all  them  that 
persecute  me,  and  deliver  me :  ^^^  lest 
he  tear  my  soul  like  a  lion,  rending  it  in 
pieces,  while  there  is  ^  none  to  deliver. 

<^^  0  Lord  my  God,  if  I  have  done 
this ;  if  there  be  iniquity  in  my  hands ; 
^*)  if  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that 
was  at  peace  with  me;  (yea,  I  have 
delivered  him  that  without  cause  is  mine 
enemy:)  (*^  let  the  enemy  persecute  my 


1   Heb^'noC  a  de- 
liverer. 


soul,  and  take  it;  yea,  let  him  tread 
down  my  life  upon  the  earth,  and  lay 
mine  honour  in  the  dust.     Selah. 

<®^  Arise,  0  Lord,  in  thine  anger ;  lift 
up  thyself  because  of  the  rage  of  mine 
enemies :  and  awake  for  me  to  the  judg- 
ment that  thou  hast  commanded.  (^^  So 
shall  the  congregation  of  the  people 
compass  thee  about:  for  their  sakes 
therefore  return  thou  on  high. 


in  the  Bible  fall  in  so  well,  either  as  occasions  for  its 
composition  or  as  illustrations  of  its  spirit.  We  can 
readily  imagine  that  there  would  be  men  (for  Onsh, 
see  Note  to  Title)  who  would  turn  even  these  instances 
of  David's  generosity  into  occasions  of  slander  against 
him,  and  that  he  would  pour  out  his  feelings  under 
such  unjust  provocation  in  song. 

Against  this  must  be  noticed  the  occurrence  of  an 
Aramaic  word  in  verse  9,  which  suggests  a  late  date 
for  the  poem. 

The  poetical  form  is  uncertain. 

Title. — Shiggaion  is  either  a  variation  of  Higgaion 
<Ps.  iz.  16),  and  means  generallv,  as  the  LtXH. 
render  it,  "poem  or  psalm;"  or  it  is  derived  from 
shdgah,  to  wander,  and  denotes  a  wild  passionate  ode — 
carUio  erratica,  as  some  of  the  old  expositors  describe 
it.  The  Greeks  called  such  a  composition  DUhyrambic. 
G^senius  makes  it  simply  "  a  song  of  praise."  "  Gush/' 
or  Kuah,  cannot  be  identified.  The  mistake  of  the  LXX. 
in  writing  it  Chus  has  led  some  to  connect  it  with 
the  Hebrew  name  for  an  Ethiopian,  and  to  regard 
it  as  a  nickname, "the  blackamoor."  The  fact  oi  the 
tribal  relation  with  Saul  is  quite  enough  to  allow  us  to 
conjecture  that  Gush  was  some  person  high  in  &vonr 
with  that  monarch,  servilely  eager  to  injure  David. 

Concerning  the  words.— This  is  better  than  the 
margin,  "business/'  since  verse  4  shows  that  the 
author's  indignation  arose  from  some  calumny  of  him. 

(1)  In  thee  do  I  put  my  trust.— Or,  in  thee 
have  I  taken  refiige. 

(2)  Lest  he  tear.--The  poet  turns  from  the  thought 
of  his  enemies  generally  to  the  one  who  has  just  made 
himself  conspicuous.  Such  a  chaiu^e  from  plural  to 
singular  often  occurs  in  the  Psalms.  (Gomp.  Ps. 
xli.  5,  6.) 

Bending  it  in  pieces.— The  LXX.,  followed  by  the 
Yulg.  (so  too  the  Syriac),  take  the  verb  in  its  primitive 
sense  of  "  snatch  away,"  and  translate,  ''  there  being 
none  to  redeem  or  deliver."  So  Milton :  "  Tearing, 
and  no  rescue  nigh."  Notice  the  comparison  of  human 
enemies  to  beasts  of  prey — a  reminiscence  of  the  lion 
and  the  bear  of  his  youth,  so  constantly  present  to 
David.     (Gomp.  Pa  iii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37.) 

(3)  This — i,e.,  this  with  which  I  am  charged — the 
Benjamite's  slander. 

If  there  be  iniquity. — A  comparison  with  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  12,  13,  and  still  more  1  Sam.  xxvi.  18,  shows  how 
closely  this  psalm  is  connected  with  the  two  notorious 
instances  of  David's  magnanimous  and  generous  con- 
duct towards  SauL 

(*)  Yea,  I  have — ie,,  on  the  contrary ,  so  far  from 
returning  evil  for  good,  I  have  returned  good  for  eviL 
With  allusion,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  incidents 
referred  to  in  the  last  Note.    From  metrical  reasons, 


and  also  to  avoid  the  abruptness  ot  the  change  of 
construction,  Ewald  conjectures  that  two  clauses  have 
dropped  out  of  the  text,  and  restores  as  follows — 

"  If  I  have  rewarded  evil  onto  him  that  dealt  friendlj  with  me 
(And  cunning  unto  him  that  was  at  peace  with  me. 
Tea,  if  I  have  not  rewarded  his  soul  with  good). 
And  ddivered  him  that  without  cause  is  my  enemy.** 

Milton's  translation  gives  yet  another  colour  to  the 

passage— 

"  If  I  have  wrought 
111  to  him  that  meant  me  peace. 
Or  to  him  have  rendered  less, 
And  not  freed  my  foe  for  nought." 

The  conjecture  of  a  corruption  of  the  text  is  sup- 
ported by  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
and  a  very  slight  change  gives  the  probable  rendering : 
"If  I  have  returned  evu  to  him  that  dealt  friendly 
with  me,  and  injured  my  enemy  without  cause.'* 

(^)  Let  the  enemy.— Better,  let  an  enemy. 

Ferseoute.— Literally,  bum,  (See  Note  on  Ps. 
X.2.) 

Tread.— Used  of  a  potter  treading  the  clay  (Isa. 
xli.  25) ;  of  the  trampling  of  horses  (Ezek.  xxvi.  11) ;  of 
a  herd  trampling  down  weir  pasture  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  28). 

Dust.— Either  as.  Ps.  xxiL  15,  "  the  dust  of  death," 
and  if  so,  then  hhah6d\ 

Honour  must  be  the  soul  or  life,  as  plainly  in 
Pss.  xvi.  9,  Ivii.  8,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has 
"glory."  The  paraUelism  is  in  favour  of  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  lay  one's  honour  in  the  dust  is  a 
common  figurative  phrase.  Shakespeare,  K,  Hen,  VI. , 
i.  5,  "  Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust " ; 
and  Coriol,  iii.  1, "  Ana  wow  their  power  in  the  dust." 

Selah. — See  Note  on  Ps.  iii.  2.  This  is  one  of 
the  places  which  suggest  its  interpretation  as  a 
direction  to  the  music,  to  strike  up  with  passion  and 
force. 

(^)  In  the  rapid  succession  of  abrupt  utterance  of 
feeling  in  ejaculations,  we  see  the  excitement  of  the 
poet's  mind. 

Of  the  rage. — ^Better,  against  the  rage,  unless  we 
may  correct  to  "  in  thy  rage."  The  LX^A.  and  Yulg. 
read,  **  in  the  ends  of,"  which  Jerome  explains  as 
meaning,  "exalt  thyself  by  making  an  end  of  nij 
enemies."  Syriac,  '*  Be  thou  lifted  up  upon  the  necks 
of  my  enemies." 

And  awake  for  me.— Bettor,  arranged  in  two 
petitions :  yea,  awake  for  me ;  prepare  the  judgment. 
There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  syntax  of  the  last 
clause,  but  the  imperatives  suit  the  parallelism  of  the 
context  bettor  than  tlie  past  tenses. 

(7)  So  shall.— This  clause  is  also  in  the  optative: 
"  let  the  communities  of  peoples  be  gathered  round 
thee." 

For  their  sakes.- Bather,  over  or  above  U,  as 
in  LXX    The  poet  has  a  vision  of  judgment     Je* 
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and  hie  Enemies*  Destruction. 


<^)  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  people : 
judge  me,  O  Lord,  •according  to  my 
righteousness,  and  according  to  mine 
integrity  that  is  in  me.  (•>  Oh  let  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an 
end;  but  establish  the  just:  *for  the 
righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and  reins. 

(10)  1  jjj  defence  is  of  God,  which  saveth 
the  upright  in  heart.  ^^^^God  judgeth 
the  righteous,  and  God  is  angry  with  the 
ioicked  every  day.  (^)If  he  turn  not,  he 
will  whet  his  sword ;  he  hath  bent  his 
bow,  and  made  it  ready.  <^^He  hath 
also  prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of 
death ;  he  ordaineth  his  arrows  against 
the  persecutors. 


a  Ps.  18.90. 


b  I  Sam.  16.  7:  1 
ChruQ.  S8.  9 ;  Pb. 
IStf.  1;  Jer.ll.su 
&  17. 10.  &  S).  12. 


1  Hob.,  3iu  buckUr 
is  Ui^n  God. 


9    Or.    Ood   Is    a 
rigMeoutjudje. 


e  Job  15.  as;  Isa. 
W.  4;  Jam.  1.15. 


S    Heb.,  He  Kath 
diygedapit 


d  Pb.  9. 15,  &  la  3 : 
Prov.  5.  92. 


^1*)^  Behold,  he  travaUeth  with  ini- 
quity, and  hath  conceived  mischief,  and 
brought  forth  falsehood.  ^^'  He  made 
a  pit,  and  digged  it,  "^  and  is  fallen  into 
the  ditch  which  he  made.  ^^^^His  mis- 
chief shall  return  upon  his  own  head, 
and  his  violent  dealing  shall  come  down 
upon  his  own  pate. 

(^^^I  will  praise  the  Lord  according 
to  his  righteousness:  and  will  sing 
praise  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  most 
high. 

PSALM  VIIL 

To  the  chief  Masician  upon  Qittith, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

(1)  O  Lord  our  God,  how  excellent  is 


hoTah  euiiimons  the  nations,  arranges  them  at  His 
tribunaL  and  then  returns  to  His  high  throne  to  pre- 
side.  This  explanation  is  more  consonant  with  the 
context  (see  next  verse)  than  to  suppose  the  judg. 
ment  to  have  taken  pUoe  between  the  two  clauses  of 
the  verse,  and  the  departure  of  Gk>d  into  the  height 
'*  as  a  victor  after  battle "  (Delitzsch),  or  **  in  proof 
of  His  supremacy  as  judge"  (Ewald).  This  picture 
of  arraigned  nations  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  view 
which  makes  the  psalm  the  en>ression  of  the  feelings 
of  the  community  rather  Hum  of  an  individual 

(8)  The  Lord  shall.— Better,  Jehovah  judgeth  the 
wdions.  Everything  is  complete,  and  the  work  of 
judgment  begins.  The  poet  prays  that  his  sentence 
may  be  accorung  to  his  own  consciousness  of  righteous- 
ness and  integrity.  Of  this  plea  of  innocence  Jerome 
sajs,  "  David  could  not  say  this ;  this  properly  belongs 
to  ihe  Saviour,  who  was  sinless."  Others  think  it  is 
the  ideal  Israel,  which  stands  before  Jehovah's  tribunal. 
But  we  may  compare  Job's  protestations  of  innocence, 
and  his  persistent  demand  for  a  trial.  David  (if  he  is 
the  author)  refers  naturally  to  his  innocence  of  the 
charge  calumniously  brought  against  him.  As  between 
Saul  and  himself,  ms  conduct  had  been  blameless. 

(9)  E8tabliBh.~Literally,  let  him  stand  erect. 

For  the  righteous  GhkI  trieth.— Better,  thou 
irier  of  hearts  and  reins,  thou  just  Ghd  The  Hebrew 
word  translated  try  is  used,  like  it,  for  testing  metals 
(Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Prov.  xviL  3). 

C^)  My  defence.  —  Literally,  as  in  margin,  my 
shiM  is  upon  God.  (Gomp.  Ps.  IxiL  7,  "  In  God  is 
taj  salvation,"  where  the  Hebrew  is  as  here,  **  God 
is  my  shield-bearer.")  Another  explanation  appears 
in  Muton's  translation — 

'*  On  Ood  is  cast 
Mj  defence,  and  in  Him  lies, 
In  Him  who  botii  Just  and  wise. 
Saves  the  upright  at  heart  at  last." 

'^^)  God  judgeth. — ^The  two  clauses  answer  to 
each  other ;  so  the  margin,  "  (rod  is  a  righteous  judge, 
and  (3od  avengeth  every  day."  LXX,  "  God  is  a  just 
judge,  and  strong  and  longsuffering,  not  letting  loose 
nis  snger  every  day."  Vulg.,  "  Still  is  he  not  angry 
with  the  wicked  ?  '^  Syriac,  "  God  is  the  lu^e  of 
righteousness.  He  is  not  angry  every  day.*  fi  has 
heen  proposed  to  read  veal — "and  not" — instead  of 
veel — **  and  God  " — conformably  to  these  versions,  but 
unnecessarily. 

W  If  he   turn   not.— The    Hebrew    is    doubly 
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idiomatic.  Translate  surely  (see  Heb.  iii.  11,  with  Note 
in  New  Testament  Commentary),  He  wiU  again  whet 
His  sword  It  is  true  that  the  verb  to  turn  in  the  sense 
of  rtmebUion  usually  precedes  the  other  verb  imme- 
diately, without,  as  here,  any  other  words  intervening. 

Bent. — Literally,  trodden,  showing  that  the  foot 
was  used  by  the  Israelites  to  bend  the  bow,  as  by 
archers  now.     (Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  "  Arms.") 

(13)  Instruments  of  death.- That  is,  deadly 
weapons. 

Against  the  persecutors.— Literall^r,  for  those 
burning ;  so  LXX.  and  Yulg.  The  meaning  appears 
to  be,  "  His  arrows  he  makes  into  fiery  arrows" — t.e., 
tips  them  with  fire,  by  wrapping  them  in  burning  tow. 
Latin,  malleoli,  (Gomp.  Mph.  vi  16,  with  Note,  in 
New  Testament  Commentary^  Milton's  "rattling 
storm  of  arrows  barb'd  with  nre,"  refers  to  the  same 
custom. 

(14)  Behold,  he  travaileth.— The  poet's  thought 
recurs  to  the  calumniator,  whose  sin  haa  deserved  all 
this  Divine  wrath,  and  he  sees  the  truth  that  God's 
judgments  are  not  arbitrary,  but  follow  naturally  on 
sin  as  its  consequence.  The  verb  "  travaileth "  gives 
the  general  figure,  which  is  elaborated  in  the  two 
clauses  which  describe  the  stages  of  conception  and 
pregnancy.    (For  the  image,  comp.  Job  xv.  35.) 

(15)  He  hath  made. — ^Better,  he  digged  a  pit,  and 
hollowed  it  out.  Mlton:  "He  digged  a  pit,  and 
delved  it  deep." 

(15)  Pate.— A  word  retained  from  Coverdale's  trans- 
lation, and  common  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  In  Shake- 
speare it  is  frequent — 

••  My  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate. 
As  bird-lime  does  from  frieze." 

For  the  moral,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxv.  29. 

Verses  15  and  16  are  quoted  by  Eusebius  of  the 
overthrow  of  Maxentius  by  Constantino,  with  special 
reference  to  the  fact  that  in  preparing  a  bridge  of 
boats  he  had  prepared  the  means  for  his  own  de- 
struction. 

vin. 

This  psalm  has  been  aptly  called  a  lyric  echo  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Oenesis.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  traditional  ascription  to  David.  This  ex- 
quisite little  poem  is  a  record  of  his  shejj^herd's  days, 
when,  under  the  midnight  sky  of  Palestme,  brilliant 
with  stars,  he  mused  on  things  deep  and  high,  on 
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Shown  in  His  Worka^ 


thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  who  hast 
set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens. 

<^) '  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  hast  thou  ^  ordained  strength 


a  Matt.  SI.  10. 


1  B.eh^fo'undmL 


because  of  thine  enemies,  that  thou* 
mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the^ 
avenger. 

(3)  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the- 


the  mystery  of  the  universe  and  man's  nlace  in  it,  his 
relation  to  the  Creator  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  rest 
of  creation  on  the  other. 

The  form  of  the  poem  is  perfect  and  yet  simple.  A 
spontaneous  burst  of  praise  to  the  Creator  of  the  glorious 
world  is  followed  bj  the  inevitable  feeling  of  the  insig- 
nificance and  wealmess  of  man,  compared  with  the 
majestic  march  of  the  shining  worlds  aboye  him.  But 
like  a  flash  of  light  comes  the  claim  of  kinship  with  the 
Author  of  them  all,  and  a  twofold  proof  of  this  heavenly 
origin :  the  lisping  tongues  of  iniants,  which  can  im- 
pose silence  on  those  who  impiously  question  it;  and 
the  sovereignty  man  asserts  by  his  superior  endow- 
ments over  the  rest  of  living  creation. 

l^itle. — Upon  Gittith.  (Comp.  Pss.  Ixxxi.  and  Ixxxiv.) 
The  LXX  and  Vulg.  render,  "  for  the  wine-presses," 
as  if  the  word  were  gittoth ;  and  this  has  been  explained 
to  refer  either  to  the  festivities  of  the  vintage  time, 
or  to  the  prophecies  which  describe  how  the  nations 
would  be  trodden  down  as  in  a  wine-press.  Another 
derivation  makes  it  a  kind  otjlute,  from  a  word  mean- 
ing "  to  hollow  out."  But  the  most  probable  and  now 
generally  accepted  explanation  connects  it  with  Oath, 
the  Philistine  town.  A  Talmudic  paraphrase  for 
"  upon  Gittith  "  is  "  on  the  kinnar  which  was  brought 
from  Gath."  According  to  this,  it  was  a  Philistine 
lute,  just  as  there  was  an  Egyptian  flute  and  a  Doric 
lyre.  Others  think  it  refers  to  a  particular  tune,  per- 
hap^  the  march  of  the  Gittite  guara  (2  Sam.  xv.  18). 

From  a  comparison  of  the  three  psalms  so  inscribed, 
it  cannot  be  a  title  having  any  reference  to  the 
subject." 

(1)  O  Lord  our  liOTd.-^ehovah  our  Lord.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  the  personal 
feeling  is  consciously  lost  eight  of  in  a  larger,  a  na- 
tional, or  possibly  human  feelmg.  The  poet  recognises 
God's  relation  to  the  whole  of  mankind  as  to  the  whole 
material  creation.  Thus  the  hymn  appropriately  lent 
itself  to  the  use  of  the  congregation  in  public  worship, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the  object  of  its 
composition. 

Excellent.— The  LXX  and  Vulg.,  "  wonderfuL" 
Bet^<*r,  great  or  exalted, 

Who  hast  set  .  .  . — The  translation  of  this  clause 
is  uncertain.  It  must  be  determined  by  the  parallelism, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  poet,  in  verse  4,  merely  ex- 
pands the  thought  he  had  before  expressed.  There 
IS  plainly  some  error  in  the  text  since  it  is  ungram- 
matical.  The  proposed  emendations  vary  consider- 
ably. The  ancient  versions  also  disagree.  The  Au- 
thorised Version  may  be  retained,  since  it  meets  all 
the  requirements  of  the  context,  and  is  etymologically 
correct;  though,  grammatically,  Ewald's  correction, 
which  also  agrees  with  the  Vulg.,  is  preferable, 
**  Thou  whose  splendour  is  raised  above  the  heavens." 
The  precise  thought  in  the  poet's  mind  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  contention.  Some  take  the  clause  to 
refer  to  the  praises  raised  in  Jehovah's  honour  higher 
than  the  heavens,  a  thought  parallel  to  the  preceding 
clause;  others,  to  the  visible  glory  spread  over  the 
aky.     Others  see  an  antithesis.     God's  glory  is  dis- 


played on  earth  in  His  name.  His  real  glory  is 
above  the  heavens.  Probably  only  a  eeueru  sense 
of  the  majesty  of  Him  "  that  is  higner  than  the 
highest"  (Eccl.  v.  8),  and  '*  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  "  (1  Kings  viii.  27),  occupied  the  poet  s 
mind. 

(2)  Babes  and  sucklings. — Better,  young  children 
and  sucklings.  A  regular  phrase  to  describe  children 
from  one  to  three  years  old  (1  Sam.  xv.  3,  xxii.  191. 
The  yoneh,  or  suclding,  denotes  an  earlier  sta^e  of 
the  nursing  period  (which,  with  Hebrew  motners, 
sometimes  extended  over  three  years,  2  Mace.  vii.  27, 
and  on  Talmudic  authority  could  not  be  less  than  two 
years)  than  the  olel,  which  is  applied  to  children  able 
to  play  about  on  the  streets  (Jer.  ix.  21 ;  Lam.  iv.  4). 
(See  Dr.  Ginsburg  on  Eastern  Manners  and  Customs : 
Bible  Educalor,  i.  29.) 

Ordained  strength  .  •  .—At  the  first  glance,  the* 
LXX.  translation,  as  quoted  in  Matt.  xxi.  16  (see  Note, 
New  Testament  Commentary),  **  Thou  hast  perfected 
praise,"  seems  to  be  correct,  from  a  comparison  with 
Ps.  xxix.  1,  where  strength  translates  the  same  Hebrew 
word,  and  plainly  means  homaqe.  This  expresses, 
doubtless,  part  oi  the  thought  of  the  poet,  that  in  a 
child's  simple  and  innocent  wonder  nes  the  truest 
worship;  that  Qod  accomplishes  the  greatest  things 
and  reveals  His  glory  by  means  of  the  weakest  instru- 
ments— a  thought  which  was  seized  upon  by  our  Lord 
to  condemn  the  want  of  spirituality  in  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  But  the  context,  speaking  the  language  of 
war,  seems  to  demand  the  primitive  meaning,  strong- 
hold or  defence.  The  truth  which  the  Bible  proclaims 
of  the  innate  divinity  of  man,  his  essential  likeness 
to  God,  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  poet;  and  in 
the  princely  heart  of  innocence  of  an  unspoilt  child 
he  sees,  as  Wordsworth  saw,  its  confirmation.  "  Trail- 
ing clouds  of  glory  do  we  come.  From  God  who  is^ 
our  home."  Such  a  proof  is  strong  even  against  the 
noisy  clamour  of  apostate  men,  who  rebel  against  the 
Diviae  government,  and  lay  upon  God  the  blame  of 
their  aberration  from  His  order.  "His  merry  babblins' 
mouth  provides  a  defence  of  i^e  Creator  against  afl 
the  calumnies  of  the  foe"  (Ewald).  Others  think 
rather  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  wonder  and 
glory  of  it. 

The  avenger. — Properly,  him  who  avenges  himself. 

(3)  When  I  consider.— Literally,  see,  scan. 
Ordained. — Or,  as  in  m&rgm,  founded — Le.,  creaied, 

formed;   but  the  English  word  aptly  introduces  the 
idea  of  order  in  the  hosmos.    Comp. : — 


•( 


Know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordained  f 

— Shakesfbabk. 


In  our  humid  climate  we  can  hardly  imagine  the 
brilliance  of  an  Eastern  night.  "  There,"  writes  one 
of  a  night  in  Palestine,  "  it  seems  so,  bearing  down 
upon  our  heads  with  power  are  the  steadfast  splen- 
dours of  that  midnight  sky ; "  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fuller  revelations  of  astronomy  do  more  than  sup- 
ply the  place  of  this  splendour,  in  filling  us  with 
amazement  and  admiration  at  the  vast  spaces  the 
stars  fill,  and  their  mighty  movements  in  tneir  mea- 
sured orbits. 
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Love  to  Man, 


work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  which  thon  hast  ordained ;  ^*>  *  what 
is  man,  that  thon  art  mindf  ol  of  him  ? 
and  the  son  of  man,  that  thon  visitest 
him  P  <^  For  thon  hast  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  gloiy  and  hononr. 
(«>  Thon  madest  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands;  *thon 
hast  pnt  all  thdnga  nnder  his  feet: 
(7)  1  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the 


a  Job  7. 17:  P8.144. 

s ;  Ueb.  2. 0. 


blOor.l&r. 


1  Heb^  Ftockt  and 
WBtm  uU  0/ them. 


beasts  of  the  field ;  (^)  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whdUoever 
passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas. 

<*^  0  LoBD  onr  Lord,  how  excellent 
18  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  I 

PSALM  IX. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Mnth-labben, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

(^)  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lobb,  with  my 
whole  heart ;  I  will  shew  forth  all  thy 


W  Man  •  •  •  son  of  man  . .  .—The  first,  possibly, 
with  suggestion  of  frailty ;  the  second  to  his  life  derived 
from  human  ancestry.  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  always  touch  tne  two  poles,  of  human  frailty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  glory  of  human  destiny  on  the 
other.  "  O  the  grandeur  and  the  littleness,  the  excel- 
lence and  the  eormption,  the  majesty  and  the  meanness, 
of  man." — PtMteal, 

The  insignificance  of  man  compared  to  the  stars 
is  a  common  tiieme  of  poetry;  but  how  different 
the  feeling  of  the  Hebrew  from  that  of  the  modem 
poet,  who  regrets  ihe  culture  by  which  he  had  been 

**  BroQfl^t  to  midentand 
A  sadastrology,  the boundlees  plan 
That  makes  yoa  trrants  in  your  iron  skies, 
Iimimierable,  pituess,  passfooless  eyes. 
Cold  flres,  yet  with  power  to  hum  and  birand 
His  nothingnew  into  man.*— Tsnnyson  :  Maud, 

And  yet,  agun,how  fkr  remoyed  from  the  other  pole 
of  modem  feeling,  which  draws  inanimate  nature  mto 
close  sym^^athy  with  human  joy  or  sorrow,  expressed  in 
the  f  ollowmg  words : — "  When  I  hare  gtaed  mto  these 
stars,  haye  fiiey  not  looked  down  upon  me  as  if  with 
pity  from  thdr  serene  spaces,  like  eyes  fflisteniuff  with 
nesyei^  tears  oyer  the  uttle  lot  of  man  r  " — CartyU, 

(9  line  Hebrew  poet  dwells  on  neither  of  these 
aspects,  but  at  once  passes  on  to  the  essential  g^reatness 
of  man  and  his  superiority  in  creation,  by  reason  of  his 
moral  sense  and  his  spiritual  likeness  to  God.  Another 
£n{^h  poet  sings  to  the  stars : — 

"*  Tto  to  be  f orgiyen 
That,  in  our  aspiratioiis  to  be  great, 
Our  deetinleB  o  erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  daim  a  kindred  with  you.** 

— Btbon:  ChUdeBdroUL 

But  the  psalmist  looks  beyond  the  bright  worlds  to  a 
lu|^er  kinship  with  God  Himself. 

mr  tfaou  naat  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
tlie  angels.— literaUy,  <Ao«  makest  him  want  hut  a 
little  from  Qod :  «.«.,  hast  made  him  little  less  than 
IMyine.  We  should  read,  howeyer,  instead  of  "for 
thon,"  '*tmd  thou  hast  made,"  See,  The  Authoriaed 
Version  followB  the  LXX.  in  a  translation  suggested 
doobtlesaly  faj  the  desire  to  tone  down  an  ei^ression 
about  the  Deity  that  seemed  too  bold.  That  yersion 
was  adopted  in  his  quotation  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  ii.  6,  7).  (See  Note  in 
liew  Teeiament  Commentary,)  Undoubtedly  the  word 
KlnhJTO,  being  used  to  express  a  class  of  supernatural 
beings,  inchines  angels  as  well  as  the  Diyine  being 
(1  Sam.  ayiiL  13;  Zech.  zii.  8).  But  here  there  is 
notidaff  in  the  oonteKt  to  suggest  limitation  to  one 
part  of  that  olaas. 

OrownedL — Or,  eompassed. 

W  Hie  poei  eontinues,  in  a  rapturous  strain,  to  com. 
plete  the  eyde  of  animated  nature,  and  to   ~ 
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man's  kingship  oyer  all  other  created  beings.  For 
St.  Paul's  expansion  of  the  thought,  and  eleyation  of  it 
into  yet  a  higher  sphere,  see  1  Cor.  xy.  27. 

(8)  And  whatsoever  passeth.  —  This  is  more 
poetical  than  to  render  "the  fish  of  the  sea  who 
pass,"  Ac. 

Paths  of  the  seas.—Gomp.  Homer's  lypit  WxtvOo. 
The  repetition  of  the  first  thought  of  the  poem,  binding 
the  contents  together  as  in  a  wreath,  is  the  one  touch 
of  art  it  displays. 

IX. 

In  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  Psalms  ix.  and  x.  are  com-, 
bined  into  one.  This  arrangement  appears  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  and  nossibly  is  original;  for  (1) 
Psalms  X.  and  xxxiii.  are  the  only  compositions  of  we 
original  Daridic  collection  (Pes.  iii. — ^xlL)  without  a 
titb.  The  absence  in  each  ease  is  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way — ^Psalm  xxxiii.  had  apparently,  by  a  mistake, 
been  joined  to  Psalm  xxxii.  before  the  collection  was 
made ;  Psalms  ix.  and  x.  had  not  been  then  separated. 
(2)  The  whole  piece  was  originally  alphabetical.  This 
acrostic  arrangement  was  eitiier  in  the  beginning  yeir 
imperfect,  or  has  been  deranged  by  some  later  hana. 
The  latter  is  most  probable*  as  it  is  not  by  any  means 
likely  that  two  pieces,  each  with  an  imperfect  attempt 
at  a  structure  as  easy  in  accomplishment  as  fanciful  m 
design,  should  haye  been  first  composed,  then  brought 
side  l^  side  in  a  collection, . ana  finally  combined; 
whereas  a  later  writer,  anxious  to  adopt  to  his  purpose 
some  earlier  work,  might  either  haye  disregaraed  the 
alphabetical  arrangement,  or  possibly  haye  oyerlooked 
it.  For  tiie  details  of  the  arrangement,  see  below ;  and 
for  tiie  alphabetical  psalms  generally,  see  Oeneral  In-' 
trodudion.  (3)  These  two  psalms  haye  in  common 
certain  characteristic  turns  of  expression,  which  occur 
rarely  elsewhere.  • 

The  Hebrew  diyision,  no  doubt,  is  based  on  the 
fact,  that  whUe  at  first  sight  Psalm  ix.  seems  to  be  a 
thanksnying  for  yictory,  oreathing  only  triumph  and 
hope,  n,  X.  is  a  prayer  against  yiolence  and  blood. 
But  Psalm  ix.  13  is  quite  in  the  tone  of  Psalm  x.  And 
again.  Psalm  x.  12, 13  gives  an  exact  echo  of  Psalm  ix. 
19,  20.  From  yerse  12,  indeed.  Psalm  x.  is  as  trium- 
phant and  hopeful  in  its  tone  as  Ptoalm  ix.  Probably, 
when  used  by  the  later  writer,  the  clouds  had  darkened 
round  Israel,  or  round  himself  personaUy;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  psalms  are  expressions 
of  indiyidual  or  national  feeling.  But  he  still  found 
that  he  could  adopt  the  victorious  ending  as  well  as  the 
confident  beginnmg.  The  aerostie  proceeds  regularly 
from  cdeph  to  gimmel  (Ps.  ix.  1 — 6) ;  ddUth  is  wanting. 
Four  yerses  (8^11)  beffin  with  vato,  and  the  arrange- 
ment proceeds  regularty  to  yod  (yerse  18).  For  otmhp 
which  should  sui^eed,  %opK  is.  substituted  (yerse  20); 


David  Praises  Gad 
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for  Executing  Judgment. 


marvellous  works.  <*)  I  will  be  glad  and 
rejoice  in  thee:  I  will  sing  praise  to 
thj  name,  0  thou  most  High. 

(3)  When  mine  enemies  are  turned 
back,  they  shaU  f  aU  and  perish  at  thy 
presence.  ^*^  For  ^thou  hast  maintained 
my  right  and  my  cause ;  thou  satest  in 
the  throne  judging  bright.  <*J  Thou 
hast  rebuked  the  heathen,  thou  hast 
destroyed  the  wicked,  thou  hast  put  out 
their  name  for  ever  and  ever. 

(®)  SQ  thou  enemy,  destructions  are 
come  to  a  perpetual  end:  and  thou  hast 
destroyed    cities ;    their    memorial    is 


'l  HolK.  thou  htui\ 
made  my  judg-^ 
mettt. 


2  Heb.,  in  right- 
eoatnes*. 


S  Or.  The  destruc- 
t  ioru  of  tlu  enemy 
are  C4fme  tt  aper- 
p^iuU  eiul ;  an  I 
tlicir  eitiee  hant 
thou    dMtroyed, 


a  Pb.  98. 18,  &  96. 9. 


ii  Ps.  S7.  as  ft  M.  I, 

&  91.  t. 


4    Heb.,  an   hijh 
place. 


perished  with  them.  (^)  But  the  Lord 
shall  endure  for  ever :  he  hath  prepared 
his  throne  for  judgment.  <®>  And  «he 
shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness, 
he  shadl  minister  judgment  to  the  people 
in  uprightness. 

(9)  *Tne  Lord  also  will  be  *a  refuge 
for  the  oppressed,  a  refuge  in  times  of 
trouble.  t^^^And  they  that  know  thy 
name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee:  for 
thou.  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them 
that  seek  thee. 

<^^)  Sing  praises  to  the  Lord,  which 
dwelleth  in  Zion:   declare  among  the 


and  the  arrangement  is  taken  np  correctly  with  larned, 
in  Psalm  x.  1.  Here  it  suddenly  ceases.  Mem,  nun, 
sameeh,  ayin,  pe,  and  tsaddi  are  wanting;  but  Jeoph 
appears  again  in  verse  12,  and  the  other  letters  duly 
succeed  to  the  end  of  the  psalm.  The  authorship  and 
date  of  the  combined  psabns  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Their  redaction  for  congregational  use  must  be  referred 
to  post-exile  times. 

TUle, — ^For  the  "chief  musician/'  see  Introduction 
to  Psalm  iv. 

Upon  Muth-labben.— .ilZ  muth-lahben.  Of  the 
perplexing  titles,  this  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing. 
No  conjecture  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  as  it 
stands  is  satisfactory.    The  text  must  be  emended. 

It  is  evident  from  the  LXX.  rendering,  "  on  account 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  son,"  that  they  had  before  them  a 
different  text  from  ours.  Our  text  has,  therefore,  pro- 
bably become  corrupted.  Now  Psalm  xlvi.  has  as  part 
of  its  title  libeney  Kordh  aUalamoth;  and  if  these 
words  were  to  be  transposed,  and  oZ  omitted  from  the 
beg^inninflf,  and  y  from  the  end,  we  should  have  the  same 
Hebrew  letters  as  in  Almuth-labben,  Neither  assump- 
tion is  difficult  to  suppose ;  and  though  the  emendation 
does  not  remove  us  irom  the  region  of  conjecture,  it 
narrows  it.  For  the  meaning  of  al-alamoth,  see  IntrO' 
d/uetion  to  Psalm  xlvi. 

0)  The  alphabetic  arrangement  is  begun  in  its 
completest  form.  Eyery  cmuse  of  the  first  stanza 
begins  with  Aleph, 

&)  When.— liiterally,  in  the  turning  of  mine  enemies 
hack,  which  may  be  either  when  they  turned,  or  because 
they  turned,  or  possibly  with  both  ideas  combined. 
The  older  versions  have  when,  Yerses  2  and  3  form 
one  sentence,  "  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee  .  .  . 
when  mine  enemies  are  turned  back,  (when)  they  fall 
and  perish  at  thy  presence." 

Fall. — ^Better,  stumble  through  weakness.  So  the 
LXX.,  "  are  weak." 

(4)  Thou  hast  maintained  my  right.— Literally, 
thou  hast  made  my  judgment,  as  the  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
For  this  confidence  in  uie  supreme  arbiter  of  events 
compare  Shakspeare : — 

"  Is  this  yoor  Christian  counsel  7   Out  upon  you !    . 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet    There  site  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  comipt  "—^enry  VIIL 

(«)  Put  out.— Better,  blotted  out.  The  family  b 
extinct  and  its  name  erased  from  the  civil  register. 
(See  Pss.  bdx.  28,  dx.  13.)  The  Daleth  stanza  is  wanting. 
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(«)  O  thou  enemy  .  •  .—This  vocative  gives  no 
intelligible  meaning.  Translate,  As  for  the  enemy, 
they  are  made  an  utter  wreck  and  perpetual  ruin. 

Destructions.— Properlv,  desota/tions,  ruins,  from 
a  word  meaning  "  to  be  dried  up." 

Come  to  a  perpetual  end.— Properly,  are  com- 
pleted for  ever. 

Thou  hast  destroyed.  — Some  understand  the 
relative :  '*  the  cities  whidi  thou  hast  destroyed." 

Their  memoriaL— Better,  their  very  memory  is 
perished ;  literally,  their  m^em^yry,  theirs.  (Comp.  "  He 
cannot  flatter,  he" — Shakespeare,  King  Lear).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  read,  "  with  a  sound,"  referring  to  the 
crash  of  falling  cities.  Some  would  substitute  enemies 
for  cities,  but  they  lose  the  emphasis  of  the  j^assage, 
which  ^ints  to  the  utter  evanisnment  from  history  of 
great  cities  as  a  consequence  and  sini  of  Divine  judg- 
ment Probably  the  poet  thinks  of  S<3om  and  Gomorrhk, 
whose  oveirthrow  left  such  a  signal  mark  on  the  thought 
of  Israel.  We  think  of  the  mounds  of  earth  wMch 
alone  represent  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

"Kid  far  sands, 
The  palm-tree  dnctnred  city  stands, 
Bright  white  beneath,  as  heaven,  bright  bine. 
Leans  over  it,  while  the  years  pursue 
Their  course,  unable  to  atN&te 
Its  paradisal  laugh  at  fate. 
One  mom  the  Arab  BtaggerB  blind 
O'er  a  new  tract  of  earth  calcined 
To  ashes,  silence,  nothingness, 
And  strives,  with  dizzv  wits,  to  erness 
Whence  fell  the  blow.^—R  Bbowning  :  BaaUr  Day^ 

(7)  But  the  Lord  shall  endure. — Better,  M 
Jehovah  sits  enthroned  for  ever,  being  in  dose  parallel- 
ism with  the  next  clause,  '"For  judgment  has  erected 
his  throne." 

(8)  And  he  .  •  .  .—Better,  and  he  it  is  who.  The 
pronoun  is  emphatic. 

(9)  The  Lord  also.— Better,  hui  let  Jehovah. 
Befiige. — Properly,  a  stronghold:  a  citadel  into 

which  the  persecuted  would  retreat. 

Oppressed.— Properly,  crushed. 

Trouble.— From  root  meaning  ''to  cut  off  from." 
Sc,  "  provisions,"  "  water,"  and  Sie  like.  Its  cognate 
in  Jer.  zir.  1,  xvii.  8,  means  "  drought."  The  phrase 
"  in  times  of  trouble  "  recurs  in  Ps.  z.  1. 

(10)  They  that  know.— They  who  know  the  name 
of  JehoTah  will  trust  Him,  because  they  know  it  to  be 
a  watchword  of  strength  and  protection. 

Seek.— From  root  meaning  ''  to  tread"  or  **  freqnent 
a  place,"  possibly  with  allusion  to  frequenting  the 
courts  of  the  Temple. 


Ht  Prays  that  he  may 
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have  Cause  to  Praise  Him, 


people  his  doings.  (^)*  When  he  maketh 
inquisition  for  blood,  he  remembereth 
them :  he  f  orgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the 
^hcftnble. 

(13)  Have  mercy  npon  me,  O  Lobd  ; 
consider  my  trouble  which  I  mffer  of 
them  that  hate  me,  thou  that  liftest  me 
up  firom  the  gates  of  death :  <i*)  that 
I  may  shew  forth  all  thy  praise  in  the 
gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion:  I  will 
rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 

*^*^*The  heathen  are  sunk  down  in 
the  pit  that  they  made:  in  the  net  which 
they  hid  is  their  own  foot  taken. 

<X^  The  LosD  is  known  hy  the  judg- 
ment which  he  executeth:  the  wicked  is 
snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Higgaion.     Selah.    <^7)iihe  wicked  shall 


A  Gen.  9.  5. 


1  Or,  aJJUicted. 


b  Pb.  7. 18. 


3  H«b..  Ill  the  pride 
of  the  icickrd  he 
doth  peraecute. 


f  Ps.  7. 16,  &  0. 16 ; 
Prov.  4.  S3. 


be  turned  into  hell,  and  aU  the  nations 
that  forget  God.  <^®)For  the  needy  shall 
not  alway  be  forgotten:  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for 
ever. 

(^)  Arise,  O  Lobd  ;  let  not  man  pre- 
vail :  let  the  heathen  be  judged  in  thy 
sight.  (^^Put  them  in  fear,  0  Lord: 
that  the  nations  may  know  themselves 
to  be  but  men.     Selah. 

PSALM  X. 

CD  Why  standest  thou  afar  off,  O 
Lord  ?  why  hidest  thou  thyself  in  times 
of  trouble? 

(2)  2Tjjg  wicked  in  his  pride  doth  per- 
secute the  poor :  *let  them  be  taken  in 
the  devices  that  they  have  imagined. 


W  When. —  Better,  for  he  maJceth  inquisition ; 
HtenJ]^,  the  seeker  of  bloods :  i.e.,  "  the  avenger  of 
Uood.  The  aUnsion  is  to  the  goel,  the  nearest  relative 
of  the  murdered  man,  who  must,  according  to  Oriental 
custom,  avenge  him.  The  verbs  are  better  in  the  past, 
•*  ramembered,"  "  forgot  not." 

Them — i.e^  the  simerers  to  be  mentioned  now. 

Humble. — This  follows  the  Hebrew  margin.  Better 
here,  (he  afflicted.    In  the  Hebrew  the  two  readings 

fire  tiro  forma  from  the  same  root,  generally  taken  to 
ave,  one  of  them,  an  ethical,  the  other,  a  physical  sense ; 
bat  the  distinction  is  not  borne  ont  by  BibUcal  nse. 

(13, 14)  It  is  natural  to  take  these  verses  as  the  cry  for 
help  just  mentioned. 

Consider. —  Literally,  see  my  suffering  from  my 
haters. 

My  lifter  up  ttom  the  gates  of  death.— For 
tte  gates  of  sheol,  see  Note  to  Ps.  vi.  5.  (Comp. 
Ps.  erii.  18,  and  the  Homeric  phrase  "  the  gates  of 
Hides.")  We  might  |>erhaps  paraphrase  "from  the 
veige  of  the  gprave,"  if  it  were  not  for  the  evident  anti- 
thesis to  "gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion"  in  the 
next  verse.  We  understand,  therefore,  "gates"  in 
sense  of  "  power,"  "  rule,"  the  gate  being  the  seat  of 
the  judge  or  king,  and  so,  like  our  "  court,  synonymous 
for  his  power.    (Comp.  Sublime  Porte.) 

Baoghter  of  Zion— i.e.,  Zion  itself  (see  Isa. 
^^^▼ii.  22) :  a  common  personification  of  cities  and  their 
inhabitants.  So  of  Edom  (Lam.  iv.  21) ;  of  Babylon 
(Ps-cxxxvii.  8,  Ac.). 

0«)  Comp.  Ps.  vii.  16. 

^  The  Lord. — ^Better,  Jehovah  hath  made  himself 
Howa.  He  hath  executed  judgment,  snaring  the 
"f^ideed  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

Higgaion.  Selah. — Higgaion  occurs  three  times  in 
the  Psabns— here,  Ps.  xix.  14,  and  Ps.  xcii.  4  (Heb.). 
In  the  two  latter  places  it  is  translated ;  in  Ps.  xix.  14, 
''meditation;''  in  Ps.  xcii.  4,  "solemn  sound."  Both 
iiifiKnings  are  etymologicaUy  possible,  but  the  word 
M>FsientIy,  indicates  some  change  in  the  music,  or 
possibly,  as  joined  with  sdah,  a  urection  to  some  par- 
*iCQw  part  of  the  orchestra. 

(V)  The  wicked.— This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
reodering.  The  true  translation  is,  the  wicked  shall 
re^ttm,  as  in  LXX.  and  Yulg.  (not  *'  be  turned")  to  the 
g^wCf  ie.,  to  dust,  aooording  to  the  doom  in  Gen.  iii.  19, 


or  to  the  unseen  world,  as  in  Job  xxx.  23 ;  Ps.  xc.  1 — 3 ; 
or  the  verbs  may  be  imperative,  as  in  LXX.  and  Yulg., 
let  them  return.  The  verse  is  closely  connected  with 
the  previous  one.  The  wicked  are  bringing  about  their 
own  destruction,  and  so  witnessing  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  Jehovah.  There  is  an  intensity  about  the 
original  word,  lisheolah,  with  its  double  sign  of  di- 
rection, "  right  down  to  the  world  of  death. 

And  all. — Better,  the  heaHhen  all,forgetters  of  Ood. 

(^)  Not  alway. — In  the  original  the  negative  comes 
emphatically  at  the  commencement,  ruling  both  clauses, 
as  in  Pa  xxxv.  19. 

The  ezpeotation  of  the  poor.— The  sufferer's 
hope  will  at  some  time  be  realised:  the  hope  of  being 
righted.  In  this  confidence  the  psalmist  goes  on  to 
call  on  Jehovah  to  appear  as  judge. 

(i»)  Let  not  man  prevail.-*Better,  let  not  mere 
man  be  defiant. 

(20)  Put  them  in  fear. —  There  is  a  difficulty 
about  the  reading.  The  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  Syriac  read 
"place  a  lawgiver  or  master  over  them."  So  Syriac, 
"  law."  Hitzig  conjectures,  "  set  a  guard  upon  tnem." 
With  the  present  reading  apparently  the  rendering 
should  be, |>tf^  a  terror  upon  tnem:  i,e.,  "give  such  a 
proof  of  power  as  to  trouble  and  subdue  them." 

X. 

See  Introduction  to  Ps.  ix. 

(8)  Afar  ofiT.  —  Comp.  Pss.  xxii.  1,  2,  19,  xxxv. 
22,  &c. 

Hidest. — Isa.  i.  15  supplies  the  ellipsiB,  "  thine  eyes." 
used  of  a  judge  bribed  to  wink  at  offences  (1  Sam.  xii. 
3;  comp.  Lev.  xx.  4),  of  indifference  to  suffering 
(Prov.  xxviii.  27) ;  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "to  overlook." 

(2)  The  wicked.  —  Better,  in  the  pride  of  the 
wicked,  the  sufferer  bums.  (So  LXX.,  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Yulg.)  Not  to  be  taken  of  indica- 
tion felt  by  the  sufferers,  but  literally  of  the  afflictions 
they  endure.  The  Authorised  Version  rendering  of  the 
next  clause  takes  the  wicked  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb ;  but  it  preserves  the  parallelism  better,  and  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  psalm  (verses  8,  9, 
10),  to  understand  it  of  the  ''  humble,**  the  singular 
changing  to  the  plural  in  the  subject  when  supplied : 
"  they  (the  sufferers)  are  taken  (the  verb  is  in  the  pre- 
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the  OiUragee  of  ike  Wicked, 


(3)  For  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his  ^  heart's 
desire,  and  'blesseth  the  covetous,  whom 
the  LoBD  abhorreth,  <*>  The  wicked, 
through  the  prido  of  his  coautenance, 
will  not  seek  <rfter  Ood :  'Grod  is  not  in  all 
his  « thoughts.  ^^^  His  ways  are  always 
grievous ;  thy  judgments  are  far  above 
out  of  his  sight:  as  for  all  his  enemies, 
he  pufPeth  at  them.  <®)  He  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  I  shall  not  be  moved :  for 
I  shall  *never  be  in  adversity.  (^  *His 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  '^deceit 
and  fraud :  under  his  tongue  is  mischief 


1  Heb.,Mmr«. 

S  Or,  the  rovetouMi 
bU«Be*h  hiniMflf.l 
he  abhorreth  the\ 
Lord.  j 

S      Or,     aU     hU 

thoughU       arc. 
There  la  no  Ood. 

a  Ps.  U.  1,  &  S3. 1. 

4  Heb.,  unto  gene- 
ration and  geno- 
ratioH. 

b  Bom.  8.  li. 

5  Hcb.,  deceitt. 
e  Or,  ini^ity. 

7  Heb.,  hide  them- 
eelvet. 

8  Heb.,  in  the  aeeret 
ptttces. 

9  Heb.,  he  breaketh 
hUneeif. 

10  Or.  into  hit 
ttrong  parte. 

e  r%.9L7. 


and  •vanity.  (®)  He  sitteth  in  the  lurk- 
ing places  of  the  villages :  in  the  secret 
places  doth  he  murder  the  innocent: 
his  eyes  ^are  privily  set  against  the 
poor.  W  He  lieth  in  wait  ®  secretly  as 
a  lion  in  his  den :  he  lieth  in  wait  to 
catch  the  poor :  he  doth  catch  the  poor, 
when  he  draweth  him  into  his  net. 
W»He  croucheth,  and  humbleth  him- 
self, that  the  poor  may  fall  ^^by  his 
strong  ones.  <^)  He  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  God  hath  forgotten:  ^he  hideth 
his  face ;  he  will  never  see  %L 


sent)  in  the  plot  which  they  (the  wicked)   have  de- 
vised,'* 

(3)  por  the  wicked  boasteth.— Literally,  for 
the  wicked  speaketh  praise  to  the  lust  of  hie  eoul, 
which  has  been  understood  either  as  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  "prides  himself  npon  his  evil  desires,"  or 
^*  prides  himself  in  or  aeoordmff  to  his  sinful  wish,"  as 
LaX.,  Yulg.,  Syriac,  and  Ohaldee.  The  former  of 
these  follows  most  naturally  on  verse  2.  His  wiles,  so 
successful  in  snaring  his  victim,  are  a  cause  of  self- 
gratulation.  The  rex>resentation  of  the  villain  address, 
mg  his  own  evil  passions  in  laudatorv  terms  is  highly 
poetic.  So  the  rich  fool  in  the  parable  congratu&tes 
his  soul  on  Ins  greed. 

And  blesseth. — Rather,  curseth  by  a  common 
euphemism,    (Comp.  1  Kings  xzi.  23 ;  Job  i.  5.) 

The  covetous— properly,  robber — may  either  be 
subject  or  object,  as  also  may  **  Jehovah ; "  or  being 
a  participle,  may  be  adverbial  (as  Ewald).  Hence  we 
get,  besiaes  the  Authorised  Version  and  the  margin, 
either,  "  the  robber  curses  (and)  despises  Jehovah,'*  or, 
"  he  greedily  (literally,  robbing)  curses,  despises  Jeho- 
vah ;**  the  last  makes  a  better  echo  to  the  first  clause. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  read,  "  The  wicked  is  praised ; 
the  sinner  has  irritated  the  Lord,"  getting  the  second 
subject  from  the  next  verse. 

(4)  The  wicked.  — The  Autliorised  Version  has 
quite  missed  the  meaning  of  this  verse.  Translate, 
the  wicked  in  hie  haughtiness  (HteraUy,  height  of  hie 
nostril,  Gomp.  the  common  expression,  '  to  turn  up 
one's  nose  at  a  person')  saith  He  will  not  requite  U  (i.e,, 
punish ;  oomp.  verse  13).  There  is  no  Ood  in  aU  his 
thought,    (Gomp.  Pss.  xiv.  1,  liii.  1.) 

(^)  His  ways  are  always  grievous.  —  Better, 
his  enterprises  always  succeed.  This  meaning  is  ob- 
tained from  Job  xx.  21,  "  nothing  escaped  his  covetous- 
ness,  therefore  his  prospering  shall  not  last,"  and  from 
the  cognate  of  the  verb  "  strength."  Perhaps,  however, 
"  his  ways  are  always  strong  "  implies  omy  the  bold 
and  reckless  course  with  which  a  tyrant  pursues  his 
end.    (Gomp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  12.) 

Thy  juagments  .  .  .  .—Literally,  a  height  thy 
judgments  far  above  him,    (Gomp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.) 

Puffeth— 1.6.,  in  seom.  (Gomp.  Ps.  xii.  5.)  South 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense, ''  It  is  really  to  defy  hearen 
to  pyff  at  damnation,  and  bid  omnipotence  do  its  work." 
It  is  especially  forcible  after  the  description  of  the 
haughty  attitude  of  the  wicked,  witib  his  nose  high  in 
the  air,  snorting  out  eontempt  against  his  foes,  disdain- 
ing  God  and  man  alike. 

(^)  I  shall  not. — The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  clear, 
but  the  construction  is  involved.    Literally,  I  shaU  not 


be  moved  to  generation  and  generation,  which  not  in 
evil.  The  liXX.  and  Vulg.  omit  the  relative  altogether. 
The  best  rendering  is,  "  I  shall  never  be  moved  at  any 
time :  I  who  am  without  ill." 

(7)  Cursing  and  deceit.— From  the  connection  of 
cursing  with  deceit  (comp.  Hosea  iv.  2,  "  swearing  and 
lying ' ),  we  must  understand  perjury. 

(8)  In  lurking  places  .  •  .^t.e.,  in  ambush. 
Villages. — ^Properly,  enclosed  spaces,  but  then,  like 

our  **  town  "  {ton,  an  enclosure),  for  any  collection  of 
dwellings ;  and  in  Lev.  xxv.  31,  "  an  unwaUed  place" ; 
applied  also  to  a  nomadic  encampment  (Gen.  xxv.  16>. 

Privily  set. — litendly,  hid :  ie.,  watched  secretiy. 

The  poor. —  The  Hebrew  word,  occurring  three 
times  in  this  psalm  (verses  10,  14),  is  peculiar  to  it. 
The  root  idea  is  darkness;  hence  here,  by  an  easy 
transition,  obscure,  humble,  Symmachus  has  "feeble. 
But  Mr.  Burgess  suffgests  that  we  may  in  all  three 
places  keep  the  root  iaea,  darkness.  Translate,  his  sues 
hide  {i,e,,  wait)  for  the  darkness;  and  comp.  Job 
xxiv.  15.  "  The  eye  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  the 
twiKghi" 

"The  Arab  robber  lurks  like  a  wolf  among  these 
sand-heaps,  and  often  springs  out  suddenly  upon  the 
solitary  traveller,  robs  hun  in  a  trice,  and  then  plunge» 
again  mto  tlie  wilderness  of  sandhills  and  reedy  downs,, 
where  pursuit  is  fruitless.  Our  friends  are  careful  not 
to  allo^  us  to  straggle  about  or  linger  behind,  and  yet 
it  seems  absurd  to  fear  a  surprise  here — ^Khaifa  before 
our  eyes.  Acre  in  our  rear,  and  traveUers  in  sight  on. 
both  sides.  Bobberies,  however,  do  often  occur  just 
where  we  now  are.  Strange  country ;  and  it  has  always- 
been  so." — ^Thomson,  The  Land  and  Book, 

(9)  Lieth  in  wait.— A  confusion  of  metaphor.  The 
wicked  is  first,  the  lion  watching  for  his  prey,  and 
then  the  hunter  snaring  animals.  **  Poor,"  here— oetter, 
afflicted  (see  Ps.  ix.  12).  Translate,  in  his  hiding-nlaee- 
he  lurks,  as  a  lion  in  his  lair,  lurks  to  seise  a  sujferer, 
seises  a  sufferer,  drawing  him  into  his  net, 

(10)  By  his  strong  ones.— Possibly,  by  his  strong- 
eiaws,  recurring  to  the  metaphor  of  the  Hon.  Some 
(Jerome,  Perowne,  and  apparently  Svriac),  instead  of 
"  croucheth,"  render  *'  is  crushed,'  making  the  sufferer 
its  subject.  There  is  a  various  reading  to  the  text,  but 
in  either  case  the  image  of  the  beast  gathering  himaelf 
together  for  a  spring  is  admissible.  Or,  keeping  the 
pnmary  sense  of  darkness,  render,  he  crouches  isfm^d 
skulks,  and  lies  darkly  down  in  his  strona  places,  Thia 
avoids  the  anomaly  of  tating  the  plural  noun  wiUi  a 
singular  verb.  For  the  adverbial  use  of  the  plumL 
noun,  see  Isa.  1.  10 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  14, 

(11)  Hideth.— Better,  haih  hidden. 
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David! 9  Trust  in  God. 


WArise,  O  Lord;  0  God,  lift  up 
thine  hand :  forget  not  the  ^  humble. 

™  Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  con- 
temn Grod?  he  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
Thou  wilt  not  require  it.  ^*>  Thou  hast 
«een  it;  for  thou  beholdest  mischief 
and  spite,  to  requite  it  with  thj  hand : 
the  poor  ^oommitteth  himself  unto  thee; 
thou  art  the  helper  of  the  fatherless. 
^^  Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked 
and  the  evil  man :  seek  out  his  wicked- 
ness tUl  thou  find  none. 

(i«)«The  LoBD  is  King  for  ever  and 
erer:  the  heathen  are  perished  out  of 
his  land. 

(^  LoBD,  thou  hast  heard  the  desire 
of  the  humble :  thou  wilt  ^prepare  their 
heart,  thou  wilt  cause  thine  ear  to  hear : 
^To  judge    the  fatherless   and    the 


I  Or^nffUeted. 


3  Heb-  cImmA. 


a  Ps.  SB.  10  *  14S. 
U,  ft  140.10;  Jer. 
laiO;  Lun.ft.is. 


8  Or,e«taN<«k. 


4  Or,  terrifif. 


6  Elel).,  in  dark- 


b  HNb.  1  to. 


oppressed,  that  the  man  of  the  earth 
may  no  more  ^oppress. 

PSALM  XI. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^)  In  the  LoBD  put  I  my  trust :  how 
say  ye  to  my  soul,  Flee  as  a  bird  to 
YOur  mountain?  (^^  For,  lo,  the  wicked 
bend  their  bow,  they  make  ready  their 
arrow  upon  the  stnng,  that  they  may 
« privily  shoot  at  the  upright  in  heart. 

<^>  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do  9 

(4)  i  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple, 
the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven :  his 
eyes  b^old,  his  eyelids  try,  the  child- 
ren of  men.  <*>  The  Lord  trieth  the 
righteous:  but  the  wicked,  and  him 
that  loveth  violence,  his  soul  hateth. 


02)  Here  the  acrostic  arrangement  is  resumed  with 

W  The  poor  committeth  himself  .—Better,  the 
helplen  leaveth  U  to  Thee.  By  a  slieht  alteration  in 
the  division  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  ana  of  the  pointinff, 
we  should  get.  It  is  against  thee  that  he  is  strong  m 
darkness.    (See  Notes  above,  verses  8, 10.) 

^  Seek  out. — The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  clear, 
from  Ps.  xzxvii  36,  and  Isa.  xli.  12,  where  we  see  that 
io  seek  and  not  find  was  a  proverb  expressing  "  rid. 
dance  of  evil ;  **  but  the  construction  is  difficult.  The 
&8t  clause  should  end  at "  wicked,"  the  words  "  and 
Ihe  evil"  being  absolute;  and  the  verbs,  which  are 
in  form  dther  second  or  third  person,  should  be  taken 
in  the  second.  Translate,  and  as  for  the  evil  man, 
ihon  skali  look  for  his  wickedness,  and  not  find  it 
[ihou=:anyb^y,  which  preserves  the  proverbial  tone. 
So  the  LXX.,  "  his  sin  shall  be  sought,  and  not  be 
found").  ^ 

(^  The  lK>rd  is  King.—If  the  psalm  has  hitherto 
heop  personal,  it  here  swells  out  into  a  huger  strain  of 
natiomd  hope  and  faith. 

m  Oppressed.— See  Ps.  ix.  9.  "  God's  choice  ac- 
^Pttintances  are  humble  men." — Leighton. 

That  the  man. — Literally,  that  may  not  continue 
to  terrify  (or  defy)  mere  man  from  the  earth,  which 
maj  mean  that  mere  mortals  may  have  to  confess  their 
weakness  in  comparison  with  God.  But  Ps.  ix.  20, 
when  the  same  word  is  used,  indicates  that  it  is  here 
used  in  a  contemptuous  sense  of  the  "heathen."  '*  That 
the  nations  from  the  earth  (i.e.,  spread  over  the  earth) 
may  know  themselves  to  be  but  men,  and  no  longer 
defy  Israel  and  Israers  God.*' 


XI. 


IS 


The  tradition  assigning  this  psalm  to  David 
Accepted  bv  some  of  the  greatest  of  modem  scholars, 
hat  it  is  difficult  to  assi^  it  to  any  known  period  of 
liifl  Hstonr.  Both  in  his  troubles  imder  Saul  and  in 
the  rebelhon  of  Absalom,  he  adopted  the  flight  which 
this  poet  scorns  as  unworthy  of  one  whose  conscience  is 
dear,  and  whose  faith  in  Jehovah  is  sure ;  and  yet  the 
tone  of  the  psalm  is  too  personal  to  allow  it  to  be  taken 
M  merely  representative  of  a  type  of  character,  though 
it  certainly  stands  as  a  rebuke  for  ever  to  those  pusiL 


lanimous  friends  who  are  always  ready  to  counsel  flight 
or  compromise,  even  when  the  very  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  are  at  stake. 
The  poetical  form  is  irregular. 

(1)  Put  I  my  taruBt.— Better,  as  in  Ps.  vil  1, 1 
find  my  refuge. 

nee  as  a  bird.— Literally,  fl^e  ye  a  bird.  The 
plural  verb,  with  the  singular  noun,  offers  a  dif&culty 
which  is  not  obviated  by  the  reading  which  changes 
the  verb  to  the  singular,  since  your  mountain  has  the 
plural  suffix.  We  may  supply  the  sign  of  comparison, 
as  elsewhere  sometimes  omitted  (Ps.  xxii.  14) ;  **  flee 
ye  like  a  bird ; "  or  we  maj,  with  Ewald,  take  the  noun 
as  collectiTe — a  flock  of  birds.  The  idea  of  trepidation 
is  conveyed  in  the  original  by  the  verb,  which  suggests 
the  hurried  flap  of  wings.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  finds  in  the  habits  of  the  dove  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  passage ;  and  compares  Ps.  Iv.  6,  "  Oh  that 
I  had  wings  as  a  dove !  " 

(2)  Privily.— See  margin,  which  preserves  the  image 
of  the  archer  lurking  in  a  dark  comer. 

(3)  The  foundations.  —  By  this  word  must  be 
understood  the  principles  of  morality,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  society.  Symmachus  and  Jerome  render 
"laws."  But  the  rendering  "What  could  the  righ. 
teous  do  P  "  is  doubtful.  The  ima^e  is  of  a  house  shat. 
tered  by  an  earthquake  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  5) ;  in  such 
a  case  now  find  safety  P  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  have 
"Since  they  have  destroyed  what  thou  hast  estab- 
lished, what  has  the  righteous  done  P  "  The  order  of 
the  Hebrew  words  seems  to  support  this  rendering, 
"  While  morality  has  been  overthrown,  the  righteous 
what  has  he  done  P  "  A  suggested  emendation,  involving 
but  a  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew  letters,  would  pro- 
duce, however,  a  tax  better  sense :  "  If  the  foundations 
be  destroyed,  what  will  become  of  the  tower,  or  supers 
structure  7  " 

(4)  Temple. — Here,  plunly  from  the  parallelism,  not 
an^  earthly  building,  but  the  heavenly  palace  of  the 
Divine  King.  One  thought  of  God's  supreme  righteous, 
ness,  high  above  earth's  anarchy  and  sm,  is  enough  to 
reassure  the  psalmist  and  make  him  strong.  "  God's  in 
His  heaven;  all's  right  with  the  world. '^—Browning, 
Fippa  Passes. 
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The  Justice  of  God, 


PSALMS,  XII. 


A  Prayer  for  Help. 


<®>  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares, 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  ^an  horrible 
tempest:  this  shall  be  the  portion  of 
their  cup. 

<7)  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth 
righteousness;  his  countenance  doth 
behold  the  upright. 

PSALM  XIL 

To  the  chief  Mnflician  ^  ux>on  Sheminith, 
A  Psabn  of  David. 

(^^  '  Help,  Lord  ;  for  the  godly  man 
ceaseth;    for   the   faithful    fail    from 


I    Or,    a   bttminyl 


Ur,    HjNm    the 
eighth. 


S  Or,  AlML 


Hcb^  OH  k«art 
and  an  fuart. 


Hpb., 
tkinyt. 


QTtoH 


0  Heb^ar0iri£AiM. 


Or.  usntld  entnare 
him. 


among  the  children  of  men.  ^*)They 
speak  vanity  every  one  with  his  neigh- 
bour: with  flattering  lips  and  with  *d, 
double  heart  do  they  speak. 

(3)  The  Lord  shall  cut  off  all  flatter- 
ing lips,  and  the  tongue  that  speaketh 
*  proud  things :  ^*)  who  have  said.  With 
our  tongue  will  we  prevail;  our  Ups 
^are  our  own :  who  is  lord  over  ua  ? 

(5)  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for 
the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I 
arise,  saith  the  Lord  ;  I  will  set  him  in 
safety /rom  him  that  ^puffeth  at  him. 


(6)  Hain  snares.— Ornoo«6«.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  35.) 
This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  figure,  and  various 
emendations  have  been  suggested.  Ewald's  "  coals 
of  fire"  {pecham  for  pachim)  is  the  best  (comp,  Ps. 
xviii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew  word,  however,  is  gechalim, 
"  live,  or  red  coals " ;  while  pecham  is  used  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  21  as  fuel  for  fire,  in  contrast  with  live  coals  j  but 
in  Isa.  xliv.  12  and  liv.  16  it  is  itself  plainly  burning 
coal.)  He  arranges  the  clauses  thus :  "  Causeth  to 
rain  upon  wicked  men  coals  of  fire  with  brimstone ;  a 
glowing  blast  is  the  portion  of  their  cup." 

'*  Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Who,  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  veu^reance  on  offenders'  heads." 

—Shakespeare  :  Rich.  IL,  i.  2. 

Horrible  tempest.  —  Literally,  wind  of  heats  j 
Vulg.,  spiritus  jproeeUarwm  ;  Targum,  storm  and 
whirlwind;  as  m  Latin,  aestus  combines  the  ideas 
of  heat  and  violent  motion ;  so  the  Hebrew  word  here. 
Probably,  therefore,  we  must  think  of  a  hot,  poisonous 
wind — ^tne  simoom. 

Or  may  we  see  one  more  reminiscence  of  the  fate  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  stamped  indelibly  on  the  Hebrew 
mind? 

His  countenance.  —  Better,  the  upright  shall 
behold  His  countenance.  This  beautiful  religious  hope 
finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  beatitude  on  the 
pure  in  heart.  The  beatific  vision  in  Dante  is  its  most 
glorious  poetical  development.  By  the  vision  of  God 
tne  Hebrew  poet  means  triumph  of  right  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  innocence — light  and  peace  after 
darkness  and  trouble,  as  in  Job  xxxiii.  26.  (Comp. 
Pss.  xvii.  15,  xli.  12.) 

XIL 

The  tradition  of  the  Da>'idic  authorship  must  be  dis. 
carded  here.  The  psalm  is  an  elegy,  but  not  for  personal 
suffering.  It  is  a  lament  over  the  demoralisation  of 
men  ana  the  corruption  of  social  life.  Neither  faith 
nor  law  are  left ;  falsehood,  duplicity,  and  hypocrisy 
succeed  everywhere,  and  the  honest  men  are  so  lost  in 
the  mass  of  wickedness  that  they  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared altogether.  We  find  similar  complaints  in 
Micah  vii.  2,  isa.  Ivii.  1,  and  Jer.  v.  1.  But  Gk>d  has 
not  left  Himself  without  a  witness.  Prophetic  voices 
have  been  raised — ^perhaps  Isaiah's — ^in  noole  assertion 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  poet  recalls  one  such 
voice,  proclaiming  the  coming  and  the  establishment  of 
a  righteous  kingdom  upon  earth,  the  hope  of  which  had 
already  become  the  consolation  and  stay  of  the  faithful. 

The  insertion  of  this  oracle  in  verse  5  interferes  with 
the  rhythm,  which  else  is  even  and  regular. 


For  TUle,  see  Introdu^ction  to  Ps.  vi. 

(1)  GeaiSieth. — Intransitive,  as  in  Ps.  vii.  9. 

The  faithful.—  The  Yulg.  and  Syriac  treat  this 
word  as  abstract :  ''  truth,"  "  faithfulness."  So  Ewald ; 
but  the  parallelism  here,  as  in  Ps.  xxxi  23,  requires  it 
in  the  concrete.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19.)  The  Hebrew 
is  cognate  with  "  amen,"  and  Luther  has  "  amen's  leate,** 
people  as  good  as  their  word.  • 

(2)  Vanity.— So  in  Ps  xli.  6  and  Job.  xxxv.  13.  Lite- 
rally,  evil.  "  Falsehood  "  would  be  better.  This  verse 
may  have  been  in  St  Paul's  mind  (Ephes.  iv.  25). 

Flattering  lips.—  Literally,  hps  of  smoothness, 
(Comp.  Note,  Ps.  v.  9.) 

With  a  double  heart.— Literally,  wUh  a  heart 
and  a  heart.  (Comp.  1  Chron.  xii.  33.)  "  One  for  the 
Church,  another  for  the  Change;  one  for  Snndap, 
another  for  working-davs ;  one  for  the  king,  another  lor 
the  Pope.  A  man  without  a  heart  is  a  wonder,  but  a 
man  with  two  hearta  is  a  monster." — Thos,  Adams, 
A.D.  1614. 

(3)  The  Lord  Bhall.--Tranahite,  Jlfay /e^voA  cuf 
off. 

Proud  things.— Literally,  greed  things,  Yulg.r 
linguam  magniloguam, 

(*)  With  our  tongfue.— This  is  the  proud  saying 
just  mentioned,  and  is  plainly  a  boast  of  the  power 
possessed  by  those  who  have  the  ear  of  persons  in 
authority,  and  can  adroitlv  "  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause" ;  or  being  tnemselves  in  high  places,  can, 
like  Angelo  in  Mea,sure  for  Measure,  deij  the  accnsa- 
tions  of  their  victims : — 

"  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  f 
My  place  in  the  State 
will  so  your  accusation  overwelgh 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.^' 

But  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  rendering,  "  with  our  tongues  will  we  prevail." 
Some  render,  "  we  are  masters  of  our  tongues  " ;  others, 
"  with  our  tongues  we  confederate  " :  i.e.,  "  our  tongues 
are  our  allies.  The  last  rendering  agrees  best  with 
the  next  clause. 

Our  lips  are  our  own.— Literally,  are  wUh  us : 
i.e.,  on  our  side.    (Comp.  2  Slings  ix.  32.) 

(5)  For  the  oppresBion— t.e.,  on  account  of  t)ie 
oppression.  Here,  as  in  so  many  psalms  and  pro- 
miecies,  we  have  an  ancient  oracle  of  Qod  introdnced. 
The  poet  first  quotes  it,  and  then  in  verse  6  contrasts 
its  truth  and  genuineness  with  the  false  speeches  of 
hypocrites. 

I  will  set.— Literally,  I  will  set  in  safety ;  he  blows 
at  it :  which  may  mean  either, "  I  will  ensure  him  of  the 
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David  Prays  in  Trouble, 


PSALMS,    XIII. — ^XIV.        and  Praises  God  M  His  Merci/. 


^^  The  words  of  the  Lobd  are  pure 
words :  •  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of 
earth,  purified  seven  times. 

t^Thou  shalt  keep  them,  O  Lord, 
thou  shaJt  preserve  ^  them  from  this 
generation  for  ever. 

<®>  The  wicked  walk  on  every  side, 
when  ^the  vilest  men  are  exalted. 


PSALM  xni. 

To  the  '  cMef  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

W  How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  O 
Lord?  for  ever?  how  long  wilt  thou 
hide  thy  face  from  me?     t^)  How  long  | 
shall  I  take  counsel  in  my  soul,  having  j 
sorrow  in  my  heart  daily?  how  long  5Ps.ia4.ftfi&i. 


a  S5inin,33.Sl;  Ps 
18.  au,  k  110.140; 
Prov.  am  B. 


1  Heb.,  hkm^  thnt 
is,  erery.MM  of 


the  90H9  of  men 
areexulUd. 


S  Or,  overHtr. 


shall  mine  enemy  be  exalted  over 
me? 

^^)  Consider  and  hear  me,  0  Lord  my 
God :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death ;  ^*>  lest  mine  enemy  say, 
I  have  prevailed  against  him ;  and  those 
that  trouble  me  rejoice  when  I  am 
moved. 

(*>  But  I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy ; 
my  heart  shall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 
(^)  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  he 
hath  dealt  boimtifully  with  me. 

PSALM  XIV. 

To  the  chief  Mnsidan,  A  Psalm  of  David. 
<^)  The  *  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 


safety  for  which  he  panteth,"  or  "  I  will  set  him  in 
safety  who  panteth  for  it."  This  sense  is  fixed  bv  Hab. 
ii  3:  *'  it  panteth  to  its  end,"  «.e.,  for  its  accompUshmeni 

(<0  As  silver. — ^This  solemn  promise  of  Jehovah 
may  be  refied  on,  for  His  words  are  not  like  those  of 
deceitfol  men — alloyed  with  self  and  falsehood — ^but 
are  pore  as  silver  seven  times  smelted. 

In  a  ftimaoe.— Either  a  "workshop"  or  a'*  cracible," 
according  as  derived. 

Of  earth.— These  words  are  difficult;  they  mnst 
mean  either  in  earth,  referring  to  the  ashes  in  which 
the  smelted  silver  falls,  or  as  to  earth,  i.e.,  as  to  the 
aUoy,  or  as  we  say,  purified  of  the  alloy. 

But  erets  is  never  else  used  for  the  material,  earth, 
and  Hitsig's  emendation,  rats  ^^  bar,  or  piece  (Ps. 
Izriii.  30),  "  melted  into  a  bar  from  tiie  crucible,"  is 
almost  convincing  in  its  simplicity  and  aptness. 

(8)  The  wicked. — Gesenins  translates  this  verse, 
"The  wicked  walk  on  every  side  like  the  rising  of  a 
tempest  npon  the  sons  of  men."  There  seems  no 
reason  to  anestion  his  rendering  of  the  word  zulluth 
(Anthorisea  Yernian,  "vUest"),  which  is  pecoliar  to 
this  passage;  but  by  comparison  with  Pss.  xxzix.  6, 
Iriii.  7,  we  may  render  the  first  clause,  the  toicked  vcmish 
on  every  side ;  and  a  slight  change  gives  for  the  second 
daoae,  ai  the  rising  of  a  tempest  on  the  sons  of  men. 

xni. 

In  this  short  poem  we  see  the  power  of  lyric  ex. 
preseion  for  rapid  changes  of  emotion.  In  the  compass 
of  three  short  stanzas,  decreasing  in  length  as  they  pro- 
ceed,  we  have  an  alternation  from  the  deepest  despair  to 
the  prof  oundest  peace.  Perhaps  here  is  the  record  of 
an  eventful  period  of  David's  life,  when  he  had  to  make 
a  hundred  shifts  to  escape  from  Saul,  and  feared  atten.  to 
elose  his  eyes,  lest  he  snould  never  awake  aUve.  But 
verse  3  sounds  rather  like  the  cry  of  one  suffering  from 
sickness.  AU  we  can  be  certain  about  is  that  the  psalm 
is  intense  in  its  record  of  personal  feeling. 

(1)  How  long  ?  .  .  for  ever  P— Oomp.  Pss.  Ixxiv. 
10,  Icdx.  5,  Ixxxix.  46.  The  double  question  in  the 
Authorised  Version  is  unnecessary,  though,  as  M.  Renan 
{Les  Lcmgues  Semitiques,  ii.  §  4)  explains,  it  shows  how 
in  writing  the  poet  has  begun  on  one  plan,  and  finished 
on  another.  (Comp.  Ps.  ix.  3.)  Translate,  "How  long 
wilt  thou  continue  to  foi^et  me  P" 

{21  Take  counseL— Literally,  put  plans  unto  my 
soul.    The  plans  (LXX.,  fiwkat)  formed  in  the  mind 
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turn  to  sorrows  as  they  are  frustrated.  It  is,  however, 
so  doubtful  whether  nepheah  can  stand  for  the  mind, 
that  it  is  better  to  render,  how  long  shall  I  form  plans 
against  my  soul  (having)  sorrow  in  my  heart  all  the 
dayf  The  next  verse  confirms  the  suspicion  that 
suicide  had  been  in  the  psalmist's  mind. 

Daily  .—There  is  a  doubt  about  this  rendering ;  but 
so  Symmachus,  and  many  modems,  relying  on  Ezek. 
XXX.  16,  **  distresses  daily. 

(3)  lighten. — Literally,  give  light  to  my  eyes  thai 
I  may  not  go  to  sleep  in  death,  %.e.,  go  to  sleep  and 
never  wake ;  "  sleep  unto  death,"  as  the  LXX.  (Comp. 
for  the  nature  of  the  fear,  Ps.  vi  5 ;  and  for  the  form  of 
expression,  1  Sam.  xiv.  27,  29.) 

w  But  I.— Emphatic,  hut  as  for  me.  The  most 
complete  peace  has  taken  the  place  of  the  despair  with 
which  the  psalm  opens.  The  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew 
seems  to  express  the  restfulness  of  the  thought.  "  It 
hath  a  dyine  fall"  The  LXX.  and  Yule.  (comp.  the 
Prayer  "book  version)  have  an  additioniS  clause  not 
found  in  anv  MS., ''  Yea,  I  will  praise  the  name  of  the 
Lord  most  nigh." 

XIV. 

With  some  variations  (for  which  see  Notes),  this 
psalm  appears  affain  as  Ps.  liii.  The  most  striking 
variation  consists  m  the  change  of  Jehovah  into  Elohim. 
For  this  change,  see  General  Introduction. 

In  this  poem  the  dramatic  element  blends  with  the 
lyric.  In  the  great  drama  of  the  world,  as  unfolding 
before  the  psalmist's  eyes,  God  is  seen  to  look  from  the 
windows  of  His  heaven  down  on  the  races  of  men,  as 
He  did  before  the  flood,  and  He  finds  no  vestige  of 
good  left,  except  in  the  oppressed  nation  of  Israel;  all 
the  rest  are  hopelessly  corrupt  Then  (verse  4)  comes 
His  voice  in  some  ancient  oracular  saying,  proverbial 
in  its  form,  and  so  associated  with  the  visible  tokens 
of  Divine  vengeance,  that  the  foes  of  the  chosen  people 
are  instantly  cowed  and  thrown  into  panic.  Possibly 
Babylon,  the  great  representative  of  tne  giant  powers 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  devourer  of  other  nations, 
now  itself  already  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  was  in  the  poet's 
thought.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  date  anterior 
to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  even  if  the  last  verse  be  treated 
as  a  liturgical  addition. 

The  rhythm  is  uneven,  but  fine  in  the  opening  verses. 

(1)  Pool.  — Heb.,  nahal,  from  a  root  meaning  "to 
wither ; "  hence  flat,  insipid  (insipiens).  But  this  is  not 


The  Corruption  of  Man. 


PSALMS,  XV. 


Ths  Hope  qfthe  ExUea. 


There  is  no  God.  They  are  corrupt, 
they  have  done  abominable  works,  there 
is  none  that  doeth  good. 

(2)  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven 
npon  the  children  of  men,  *to  see  if  there 
were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek 
God.  C8)  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they 
are  all  together  become  ^  filthy :  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 

W  Have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity 
no  knowledge?  who  eat  up  my  people 
as  they  eat  bread,  and  call  not  upon  the 
Losn.  ^*>  There  *were  they  in  great 
fear:  for  God  is  in  the  generation  of 


a  Eom.  3.  lOu 


1  Hcb.,  ttlnking. 


9  Heb..  M«y  ftand 
a  fear. 


S  Heb^  Who  wOl 
gtve^Ac 


5  Ps.  14.  S,  &C. 


4  Hcb.,  «tf<mrm. 


the  righteous.  (^^  Te  have  shamed  the 
coimsel  of  the  poor,  because  the  Lord 
is  his  refuge. 

(7)  ^  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  conie  out  of  Zion !  when  the  Lobd 
brin^eth  back  the  captivity  of  his  people, 
Ja^b  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be 
glad. 

PSALM  XV. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 
<i)  Lord,  *  who  shall  *  abide  in  thy 
tabemadeP  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy 
hill? 


therefore  speculative  atheism,  but  practical — a  denial 
of  the  moral  govermnent  of  God — so  that  fool  and 
wicked  become  almost  synonymous. 

They  hav9  done  abominable  works.— Lite- 
rally, they  have  made  to  be  abhorred  their  works.  The 
LXjSI.  and  Vnlg.  have  can^ht  the  sense,  "  They  have 
become  abominable  in  their  practices."  Instead  of 
works,  Ps.  liiL  has  "  iniqraity." 

(2)  Looked  down.— -Literally,  bent  forward  to  look 
as  from  a  window.    (Comp.  Cant,  vi  10.) 

Did  understand.— Better,  any  man  of  under- 
standing, in  contrast  with  **  fool,"  in  verse  1,  and  cer- 
tainlv  meaning  one  who  regolates  his  conduct  on  the 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  holy  and  just  God. 

(3)  Filthy.— Better,  corrupt  or  putrid,  Comp.  the 
Bioman  satirist's  description  of  his  age : — 

•*  Nothlxi£r  is  left  nothing  for  future  times 
To  add  to  the  full  catalogue  of  crimes. 
The  baffled  sons  must  feel  the  same  desires 
And  act  the  same  mad  follies  as  their  sires. 
Vice  has  attained  its  senith."— Juvenal  :  Sat,  L 

Between  verses  3  and  4  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
LXX.,  followed  by  the  Vul^.  and  the  English  Prayer- 
book  version,  and  the  Arabic,  insert  from  Hom.  iii.  13 
— 18,  the  passive  beginning,  *'  Their  throat  is  an  open 
sepulchre.  The  fact  of  these  verses,  which  are  really 
a  cento  from  various  psalms  and  Isaiah,  f oUowine  im- 
mediately on  the  quotation  of  verses  2  and  3,  led  the 
copyist  to  this  insertion.  (See  Note  in  New  Testament 
Commentary  to  Bom.  iii.  13.) 

(4)  Have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  no 
knowledge  ? — t.e.,  are  they  so  senseless  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  consequences  of  their  wrong-doing  ?  or  ii  we 
point  the  verb  as  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  "  slmll  they  not 
know  P  "  i.e.,  they  are  sure  to  find  out  to  what  their 
wickedness  is  leaaing  them. 

Who  eat  up.  —  Literally,  eating  my  people,  they 
have  eaten  bread ;  on  Jehovah  they  have  not  called, 
which  is  usually  explained,  as  in  Authorised  Version, 
*'  to  devour  Goid's  people  has  been  as  usual  and  as 
regular  as  the  daily  meal."  Another  rendering  is 
"  whilst  eating  my  people  they  have  eaten  bread,  re- 
gardless of  Jehovah,  i.e.,  they  have  gone  on  in  their 
security  eating  and  drinkiug,  with  no  thought  of  the 
vengeance  preparing  for  them  by  the  God  of  the  op- 
pressed race.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  divide  the  two 
clauses,  "  Ah,  they  shall  see — all  the  workers  of  iniquity 
who  eat  my  people — ^they  eat  bread  (t.e.,  live)  regardless 
of  Jehovan.  This  makes  a  better  parallelism.  A 
comparisoawith  Micah  iii.  3,  4,  suggests  that  this  verse 


of  the  psalm  was  a  proverbial  saying.  (For  the  image, 
comp.  Jer.  x.  25;  and  Homer's  "people-devouring 
kings.") 

iS)  There  were  they.— Literally,  iAere  they  feared 
a  fear,  i.e,,  terror  overtook  them.  Ps.  liiL  adds,  *'  which 
was  no  fear."  The  local  "there"  brings  the  scene 
before  us  as  in  a  picture.  We  see  them  there  before 
us,  these  wicked  men ;  there  in  the  nudat  of  their  in- 
trigues, or  their  exactions,  or  their  pleasures,  the  hand 
of  GM  seizes  them,  and  lo !  they  are  stmck  with  fear. 
We  evidently  have  not  here  any  indication  by  which  to 
i^ten  on  a  particular  event.  Whether  the  addition  in 
Ps.  liii.  gives  any  is  discussed  there. 

For  God  is. — ^For  the  singular  variation  in  Ps.  liii. 
consult  Note  on  verse  5  of  uiat  psalm.  The  uneasy 
sense  that,  after  all,  the  ^ood  have  God  on  their  aide-^ 
this  saneral  truth  is  imphed  in  the  phrase  *'  generations 
of  the  righteous,"  even  if  first  employed  of  faithful 
Israel — ^is  alwim  a  cause  of  fear  to  tne  wicked. 

(6)  Coimsel.— This  confidence,  this  piety,  this  a^ 
peal  addressed  to  the  supreme  Protector,  ia  in  this 
verse  called  the  "  counsel,'  the  "  plan"  of  the  sufferer, 
and  the  poet  asks,  "  Would  ye  then  make  the  sufEerer 
blush  for  such  a  thought  P  "  "  No,  for  Jehovah  ia  his 
refuge."  The  Authorised  Y^nsion  has  here  missed  the 
sense  by  rendering  in  the  past  tense. 

(7)  Oh  that.— The  thoughts  of  the  exiles  turn  to  the 
Holy  City  as  the  one  source  of  deliverance,  as  if  Jeho- 
vah's power  would  only  manifest  itself  from  His  hal- 
lowed abode.  So  Daniel  looked  towards  Jerusalem  in 
his  prayer.  (Comp.  the  same  feeling  in  Isa.  xL  9, 10.) 
For  the  expression  "turn  the  captivity,"  or,  to  keep 
the  Heb.  idiom, "  turn  the  turning,''  comp.  Pas.  Ixixv.  1^ 
cxxvi.  1;  Hoseavi.  2;  Joel  iii.  1.  It  appears,  however, 
besides  its  literal  reference  to  the  exile,  to  have  been 
applied  proverbially  to  the  removal  of  any  misfortune 
(Job  xHi.  10). 

XV. 

This  is  the  portrait  of  a  perfect  character  after  the 
ideal  of  Israet  We  naturally  compare  with  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  heathen  types  of  perfection  as  we  see 
them  in  the  ethical  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  Christiflm  standard  as  we  see  it 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  modem  literature,  and 
the  result  is  to  leave  us  in  wonder  and  admiration  be- 
fore this  figure  of  stainless  honour  drawn  by  an  ancient 
Jewish  poet.  "  Christian  chivalry,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  has  not  drawn  a  brighter."  In  heart  and  tongue,  in 
deed  and  word,  as  a  member  of  society  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual, the  character  of  Ps.  xv.  is  without  reproach. 
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the  Perfect  Man. 


^)'He  that  walketh  upnghtl7,%and 
worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh 
the  truth  in  his  heart.  <'^  He  that  bf^ck- 
biteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth 
evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  ^  taketh  up  a 
reproach  against  his  neighbour.  (^)  In 
whose  ejes  a  yile  person  is  contemned ; 
but  he  honoureth  them  that  fear  the 
LoBD.    He  thai  sweareth   to  his  own 


a  IMLIIIA. 


1  Or.  reM^Mtt,  or. 


b  Bx.  SS.  S ;  Ler. 
A  as ;  Deut.  B. 
19;  Biek.l&8k  A 


9    Or,   A    adien 


hurt,  and  changeth  not.  ('>  *  He  thai 
putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury, 
nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent. 
He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never 
be  moved. 


PSALM  XVI. 

'  Michtam  of  David. 

^^  Preserve  me,  O  God :  for  in  thee 


The  psalm  makes  no  pretence  to  art  either  in  form  or 
efyle. 

(1)  Abide  •  •  .  dwelL— Properly,  as  in  margin, 
toj<mm  like  a  passing  guest,  and  dwell  like  a  resident. 
&t  here  the  two  terms  are  apparently  need  as 
OTnanjms.  It  was  the  natural  form  in  wnich  to  pat 
the  question  at  Jerusalem,  where  Gtod  had  His  abode 
in  the  Temple,  and  we  may  paraphrase  it  thus :  *'  What 
ixmstitutes  a  true  and  gennme  citisen  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  "  The  form  of  Wordsworth's  poem,  '*  Who  is 
the  haray  wirrior  P  who  is  he,"  &c.,  was  possibly  sug- 
gestea  by  the  Psalm,  and  it  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage by  the  aide  of  il 

(S)  Uprightly. — Literally,  he  whoee  walking  i$  per- 
fed  rectitude,  in  Prov.  zxviiL  18  the  same  phrase 
ooeuTB.    Gomp.  Isa.  xxziii.  15. 

Speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart^.e.,  both 
ikitUu  and  epeake  the  truth. 

**  This  aboYe  aD :  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
llkoa  eanai  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.*' 

Shakspbakk  :  Hamlet. 

(9  He  that  backbiteth  not.— Literally,  he  ha$ 
hotfooted  U  on  his  tangne.  Yery  expressive  of  those 
who  go  about  from  house  to  house  carrying  tittle- 
tattle.    (Comp.  1  TbsL  V.  13.) 

Beproach. — ^The  Hebrew  word  has  a  striking  deriva- 
tion. Properiy,  the  etripping  of  the  treee  of  auiumn 
fnai;  so,  slnm^ng  honour  and  reputation  from  a 
permm.  Two  oiiferent  words  are  in  the  Hebrew  for 
*'neighboar."  Translate,  *'Who  does  no  ill  to  his 
friend,  nor  carries  a  reproach  agunst  his  neighbour." 
The  marginal  reoeivetht  or  endureth,  is  quite  against 
the  context. 

<*)  In  ^vhose  eyes.— The  first  okuse  is  obscure. 
The  subject  and  predicate  are  not  dearlv  marked;  but 
the  Autiiorised  Version  gives  the  right  sense.  It  is 
^nite  out  of  keeping  with  Qie  context  to  make  both  verbs 
predicates,  and  to  translate,  "  He  is  despised  and  re- 
jected in  his  own  eyes,"  t.e.,  thinks  hwnSiy  of  himself. 
The  meaning  is,  "  Those  deserving  contempt  are  con- 
tenmed ;  but  the  good  who  fear  Jehovsh  are  honoured." 

To  his  own  hnrt.— Litendly,  to  do  evil,  i.e,,  to  him- 
self (see  Lot.  ▼.  4).  The  LXX.,  by  transposing  the 
letters,  read,  "to  his  neighbour;"  and  the  English 
Prayer  Book  version  has  appsrently  combined  the  two 
thoughts :  "  Who  sweareth  to  his  neighbour,  and  dis- 
appointeth  him  not,  even  though  it  were  to  his  own 
hindrance.'* 

"  His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oraeles. 
His  love  ainoere,  his  thoughts  immaoolato ; 
His  tears  mire  messengers  sent  from  his  heart, 
His  heart  IS  far  from  nraad  as  heaven  from  earth." 

Shakspbarb  :  Two  OenUemen  of  Verona, 

(&)  Usury  was  not  forbidden  in  the  legitimate  com- 
niercial  dealings  with  foreigners  (Deut.  xxiii.  20) ;  and 
the  laws  against  it  seem  to  Save  had  exclusive  reference 


to  dealings  among  Israelites  themselves,  and  were  evi- 
dently enacted  mora  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
the  poor  than  because  the  idea  of  usury  m  itself  was 
considered  wrong  (Exod.  xxii.  25 ;  Lev.  xxv.  36).  So 
here  the  context  plainly  seems  to  limit  the  sin  of 
usury  to  unjust  application  of  the  principle,  being 
connected  with  bribery.  Against  "  biting  "  usury  (the 
Hebrew  word  primarily  means  "  bite ' )  all  govern- 
ments find  it  necessaiT  to  legislate,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  the  money-lenoers  of  our  own  time ;  but  with 
the  employment  of  captal  put  out  on  interest  for 
legitimate  purposes  of  trade,  neither  Hebrew  feeling 
generally,  as  the  whole  career  of  the  race  shows,  nor 
Qie  higher  minds  among  them,  as  we  see  by  our  Lord's 
parabk  of  the  talents,  were  averse.  The  oest  illustra- 
tions  of  invectives  of  prophets  and  psalmists  against 
extortionate  usurers  are  supplied  by  ohakspeare's  play, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

XVI. 

Ewald's  arguments  for  grouping  this  psalm  with 
Psalms  xviL  and  xliz.,  as  those  of  one  time,  and  even 
one  author,  are  almost  irresistible ;  and  this  not  merely 
from  the  general  similarity  of  language  and  sentiment, 
but  especially  from  the  feelings  expressed  about  death. 
The  vision  of  immortalitv  wanting  to  the  early  Jews, 
to  Moses,  even  to  David,  has  at  length,  however  faintly 
and  dimly,  dawned.  It  will  be  long  before  it  becomes 
a  world-belief,  or  even  a  definite  individual  hope.  But 
the  germ  of  a  truth  so  great  must  grow,  as  we  see  it 
growing  in  the  Book  of  Job,  till  the  time  is  ripe  for 
apostles  to  quote  the  words  of  the  ancient  poets,  as  if 
they  had  not  only  felt  for  themselves  the  necessitv  of 
an  immortal  existence,  but  had  seen  prophetically  how 
in  Christ  it  would  be  assured  to  men. 

Psalm  xvi.  is  decidedly  individual  in  its  experience, 
and  the  inscription  to  David  as  author  receives  a  certain 
amount  of  probability  from  a  comparison  of  verse  5 
with  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19.  But  such  slight  indications  give 
way  before  the  reference  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  in 
verse  4,  which  brings  the  date  down  to  a  time  subse- 
quent at  least  to  Solomon. 

The  parallelism  in  this  psalm  is  scarcely  traceable. 
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Title. — Michtam  (Mikhtam^  occurs  in  five  other 
Ims  (Ivi. — Ix.)— au,  like   Psalm  xvi.,  ascribed  to 

avid.  The  greatest  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  word. 
The  marginal  explanation  rests  on  the  derivation  from 
kethem  (gold.  Job  xxviii,  16 — 19),  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  "  golden  sayiags  "  of  Pythagoras  (comp. 
Golden  JJegend),  an  obvious  expression  for  something 
rare  and  precious.  Others  compare  the  MoaUdkai  (3 
Mecca,  poems  written  in  "  golden  letters.  The  LXX,, 
"  a  pillar  inscription  "  (Viug.,  tituli  itucriptio),  follows 
another  possible  derivation,  but  does  not  suit  the  con- 
tents of  those  psfdms  so  inscribed.  Some  take  Mikh. 
tam  as  a  variety  of  Mikhto6  (a  writing).   Most  probably 


The  Idolatries  of  the  Heathen. 


PSALMS,    XVL  TJie  Lord  is  Oie  Paalmist'i  Defence. 


do  I  put  my  trust.  ^^^  0  my  soul^  thou 
hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  mj 
Lord:  "my  goodness  extendeth  not  to 
thee ;  <')  but  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth,  and  to  the  excellent,  in  whom  is 
aU  my  delight. 

(*)  Their  soniows  shall  be  multiplied 
that  ^hasten  after  another  god:  their 
drint-oflferings  of  blood  will  I  not  offer, 
nor  take  up  their  names  into  my  lips. 

(5)  b  rj^Q  LoED  w  the  portion  *of  mine 


Jobs.  S,  ft  as.  7; 
PB.aa9. 


Or,  air*  gifta  to 
anoUier. 


Dciit.SZ.O:LiUii. 
8.S4. 


9  Hel>^it^mirpart. 


c  AcUl  2& 


inheritance  and  of  my  cup :  thou  main- 
tainest  my  lot.  (®)  The  lines  are  fallen 
unto  me  in  pleasant  jplaces ;  yea,  I  haye 
a  goodly  heritage.  ^>  I  will  bless  the 
LoBD,  who  hath  given  me  counsel :  mj 
reins  also  instruct  me  in  the  night 
seasons. 

(8)  «I  have  set  the  Losd  always  before 
me :  because  he  is  vAt  my  right  hand,  I 
shall  not  be  moved.  W  Therefore  my 
heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth: 


some  muBical  direction,  the  key  to  which  is  lost,  is  con- 
veyed by  the  word. 

0)  For  in  thee. — ^Better,  for  I  have  found  refuge 
in  thee  (as  in  Pss.  vii.  1,  xi.  I).  The  verb  is  in  the 
preterite. 

(2)  Thou  hast  said.— The  text  of  this  passage  is 
exceedingly  corrupt.  This  appears  (1)  from  the  actnal 
existence  of  yarious  readings,  (2)  by  the  variations 
in  the  ancient  versions,  both  from  tne  Hebrew  and 
each  other.  It  will  be  best  to  take  verses  2  and  3 
together  first.  The  consensus  of  the  ancient  versions 
in  fayonr  of  the  first  person,  "  I  said,"  instead  of  "  thou 
hast  said  "  (the  italicised  words  0  my  soul,  are  a  mere 
gloss  from  the  Chaldee),  gives  for  verse  2  the  plain 
and  intelligible  rendering 

I  said  to  Jehovah,  Thou  art  my  Lord, 
I  have  no  good  besides  thee. 

Yerse  3  also  requires  emendation,  bein^  anite  nn- 
intelligible  as  it  stands.  The  simplest  aeyice  is  to 
omit  the  conjunction  and  recognise  one  of  those 
changes  of  person  so  agreeable  to  Hebrew,  when  the 
verse  will  run — 

"  And  of  the  saints  who  are  in  the  earth. 
They  are  the  excellent  in  whom  is  all  my  deUght." 

The  Authorised  Version,  in  inserting  "  extendeth,"  in- 
troduces the  fine  thought  that 


"  Merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 
And  not  from  man,  O  Gtod,  to  Thee;" 

bnt  it  could  not  have  been  the  thought  of  the  original, 
since  ''  my  good,"  as  yerses  5  and  6  show,  equals  "  happi- 
ness,"  not "  conduct." 

(*)  Their  sorrows.— This  yerse  offers  also  great 
yariation  in  the  ancient  versions.  The  literal  text  runs 
Their  sorrows  [or,  idola]  (fern.)  are  multiplied  (masc.) ; 
another  they  hasten  [or,  change],  Iwiunotpour  out 
their  libations  from  blood,  ana  wiU  not  taJee  their 
names  upon  my  lips,  which,  with  one  or  two  slight 
changes  in  the  punctuation,  becomes — 

*'  They  shall  multiply  their  sorrows 
Who  change  to  another  god : 
I  will  not  pour  out  their  bloody  libations. 
Nor  take  their  names  on  my  lips. " 

At  the  same  time,  from  the  eyident  allusion  to  the 
curse  on  Eve  in  Gren.  iii.  16,  and  the  fact  that  the  verb 
rendered  "hasten"  (comp.  margin)  means  to  buy  a 
wife,  it  seems  that  the  psalmist  had  the  common 
prophetical  figure  for  idolatry,  viz.,  adultery,  in  his 
mind ;  but  as  he  is  not  speaJdng  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  he  does  not  work  it  out  as  the  prophets  do, 
by  representing  the  idolaters  as  adulteresses. 

The  "libations  of  blood'*  seem  to  refer  to  the 
ghastly  rites  of  Moloch  and  Chemosh.    For  the  last 
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clause  comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  To  the  Hebrews  the 
very  name  of  a  ^od  included  a  predication  of  his  poirer. 
Hence  the  avoidance  of  even  mentioning  haal,  but 
substituting  bosheth,  t.e.,  shameful  thing,  for  it,  eym 
in  proper  names. 

(5)  The  portion.— There  is  allusion  here  to  the 
Leyitical  portion  (Num.  xyiii.  20) :  "  I  am  thy  portion 
and  thine  inheritance."  The  poet,  whom  we  must 
imagine  exiled  from  his  actual  inheritance  in  Canaan, 
consoles,  and  more  than  consoles  himself,  with  the 
sublime  thought  that  this  "  better  part "  could  not  be 
taken  away  m>m  him,  Perowne  quotes  Sayonarola's 
fine  saying,  "  What  must  not  he  possess  who  possesses 
the  possessor  of  all! "  and  St.  Paul's,  "All  things  are 
yours;  for  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  Gr^*8;" 
which  rather  recalls  Dent,  xxxii.  9,  where  the  oorrela- 
tiye  truth  to  Num.  xyiii.  20  occurs. 

For  the  figure  of  the  cup,  see  Fs.  xL  6.  It  had 
already  become  a  sjmonym  for  "  condition  in  life.'* 

Thou  maintainest.— The  Hebrew  word  is  pecu. 
liar,  and  causes  grammatical  difficulties ;  bnt  the  sense 
is  clear.  God  cfoes  not  only  dispose  (cast)  the  lot  of 
the  man  in  covenant  relation  to  Him — He  does  that 
eyen  for  unbelieyers — ^but  holds  it  fast  in  His  hand. 
(See  this  use  of  the  verb,  Amos  i.  5,  8 ;  Proy.  y.  5.) 
At  the  same  time  Hitsdg's  conjecture  (t6mid  for  tomikh), 
is  very  plausible,  "  Thou  art  ever  my  lot." 

(6)  Tne  lines  are  fallen  unto  me.—The  allusion 
is  to  the  "  measuring  cords "  by  which  allotments  of 
land  were  measured,  and  they  are  said  to  "fall'' 
possibly  because  after  the  measurement  the  portions 
were  distributed  by  "lot"  (Josh.  xyii.  5 ;  Micah  ii.  5). 

(7)  Given  me  counsel  •  .  .—i.e.,  led  me  to  a  right 
and  happy  choice  of  the  way  of  life. 

My  reins — Le,,  my  heart. 

Instruct  me. — Better,  warn  me.  Conscience 
echoes  the  yoice  of  God.  The  Hebrew  word,  from  a 
root  meaning  bind,  includes  the  sense  of  obligation. 
Once  heard,  the  Diyine  monition  becomes  a  law  to  the 
good  man,  and  his  own  heart  warns  him  of  the  slightest 
danger  of  deyiation  from  it. 

(8)  At  my  right  hand.— <lomp.  Pss.  cix.  31,  ex.  5, 
cxxi.  5.  The  image  seems  to  be  a  military  one:  the 
shield  of  the  right-hand  comrade  is  a  protection  to  the 
man  beside  him. 

(»)  Glory.— Heb.,  JehabSd;  but  probably  the  poet 
wrote  hhahed,  i.e.,  liver,  or  (comp.  ^  reins  "  aboye,  and 
the  common  use  of  the  word  "bowels")  heart.  The 
LXX.  paraphrase  tongue.  The  passage  was  so  quoted 
in  Acts  ii.  25.  (Comp.  Pss.  Wi.  8,  cyiii.  1.)  "With 
the  best  member  that  I  have  "  (Prayer  Book). 

Shall  rest  in  hope.— This  follows  the  Yulg.  The 
LXX.  also  haye  "  shall  tabernacle  in  hope."  The  true 
rendering,  howeyer,  is  shaU  rest  in  security.  In 
"heart,  soul,   flesh,"  the   poet  comprises  the   whole 
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my  flesh  also  shall  ^rest  in  hope.  <i<^)«Por 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell; 
neither  wilt  thou  suflFer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption.  (ii)Thou  wilt  shew 
me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

PSALM  xvn. 

A  Prayer  of  David. 

^^Hear  ^the  right,  O  Lobd,  attend 


II 


Hel>.,  dtceU  eon- 
fidcutly. 


Acts  S.  81.  ft  IB. 
Sft. 


s  Heb^/ttfCice. 


Heh.,w<»(meHjM 
ofdioiH. 


unto  my  cry,  give  ear  unto  my  prayer, 
thai  goeth  ^not  out  of  feigned  lips.  (^^  Let 
my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  pre- 
sence ;  let  thine  eyes  behold  the  things 
that  are  equal. 

<^)  Thou  hast  proved  mine  heart;  thou 
hast  visited  me  in  the  night ;  thou  hast 
tried  me,  and  shalt  find  nothing ;  I  am 
purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  trans- 

fress.    W  Concerning  the  works  of  men, 
y  the  word  of  thy  lips  I  have  kept  me 


HTing  man.  (Comp.  1  Thess.  v.  23.)  The  psalmist 
feels  that  the  bodv  must  share  with  the  soul  the  immu- 
mtj  from  evil  which  is  insured  by  fellowship  with  God. 
Carried  oat  to  its  full  issue,  the  logical  conclusion  of 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality ;  but  we  must  not 
see  a  conscious  reference  to  it  here. 

(10)  Leave.— Rather,  commit,  or  give  up. 

In  helL— Better,  to  the  unseen  world  (She61),  as 
in  Ps.  vi.  5,  where  see  Note. 

Holy  One. — ^Better,  thy  chosen,  or  favoured,  or 
beloved  One,  Heb.,  chasia,  which,  startmff  from  the 
idea  of  one  standing  in  a  state  of  covenant  favonr  with 
JehoTah,  gathers  naturally,  to  this  passive  sense,  an 
active  one  of  living  coiuormably  to  such  a  state; 
"gncious  "  as  well  as  "  graced,"  "  blessinjf "  as  well  as 
"blessed; "  and  so  genenlly  as  in  Authorised  Yersion, 
"saint,"  "holy"  (see  Pss.  iv.  3,  cxlv.  17,  and  espe- 
daDj  Ps.  L  5,  "  My  saints,  those  who  have  made  a 
eovenant  with  me  by  sacrifice.")  The  received  Heb. 
text  has  the  word  in  the  plural,  but  with  the  marginal 
note  that  the  sign  of  the  plural  is  superfluous.  The 
weight  of  MS.  authority  of  all  the  ancient  versions, 
and  of  the  quotations  Acts  ii.  27,  xiii.  85,  is  for  the 
aiiffular. 

uorruption. — Heb.,  shachath,  a  pit  (from^  root, 
meaning  to  sink  in),  as  in  Ps.  vii.  15,  where  LXX.  ri^htl^ 
"abyss,"  though  here  and  generally  "destruction  ' 
(not "  corruption  "),  as  if  from  shakhath,  "  to  destroy." 
E?Bn  m  Job  xvii.  14  "the  pit"  would  give  as  good 
a  parallelism  to  "worm"  as  "corruption."  The 
iHAMimg  of  the  passage  is  clearly  that  Jehovah  will  not 
abandon  His  beloved  to  death.  "  To  be  left  to  Shedl " 
and  "to  see  the  pit "  are  synonyms  for  "  to  die,"  just 
as  "to  see  life  (Ecdes.  ix.  9,  Authorised  Yersion, 
"  live  joyfully  ")  is  "  to  be  alive ; "  or,  as  in  next  clause, 
"  to  mdce  to  see  the  path  of  life."  At  the  same  time 
ve  discern  here  the  fii^t  faint  scintillation  of  that  light 
of  immortality  which  we  see  struggling  to  break 
tiurongh  the  darkness  in  all  the  later  uterature  of 
Isnef;  the  veil  over  the  future  of  the  individual,  if  not 
Ufked,  is  stirred  by  the  morning  breath  of  a  larger 
laiih,  and  so  the  use  is  justified  which  is  made  of  this 
paasage  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii.  25).  (See  New 
Tetitmeni  Commentary.) 

(11)  There  are. — ^The  italics  in  the  Authorised 
Yeision  spofl  the  triplet: — 

*'  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life. 
In  Uiy  presence  fulness  and  J  07, 
At  thy  right  hand  pleasures  for  evermore." 

It  is  another  image  for  the  same  thought  which  domi- 
nates the  psalm— the  thoujfht  of  the  happiness  of  being 
with  God.  The  fair  heritage,  the  serene  happiness, 
the  enduring  pleasure  always  to  be  found  at  Gk>d*s 
ri^ht  hand,  are  all  different  modes  of  expressing  the 
nme  sense  of  complete  satisfaction  and  peace  given  by 


a  deep  religious  trast  touched,  ever  so  faintly,  by  a  rav 
of  a  larger  nope  beginning  to  triumph  over  death  itself. 

xvn. 

For  the  general  scope  of  this  psalm,  compare  Intro- 
duction to  Ps.  xvi. ;  for  particular  points  of  resem- 
blance, compare  Ps.  xvii.  8  with  Ps.  xvi.  1 ;  Ps.  xvii.  3^ 
with  Ps.  xvi.  7 ;  Ps.  xvii.  7, 14  with  Ps.  xvi.  8,  &c; ; 
and  many  linguistic  analogies  only  seen  in  the  Hebrew. 
It  would  be  satisfactory  S  we  could  actually  identify 
the  author--doubtless  the  same  man — of  the  two ;  but 
if  we  lose  sight  of  him  in  thinking  of  the  righteona 
part  of  Israel  generally,  suffering  under  the  ajkSkcks  of 
the  ungodly  or  the  heathen,  and  with  only  its  faith  to 
sustain  it,  the  question  of  authorship  loses  its  im- 
portance. 

The  psalm  is  entirely  without  rhythmic  art 

TOfo.— A  prayer.  From  Pa  Ixxii.  20,  "  the  prayers 
of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended,"  we  natundly 
regard  tephillah,  i.e.,  prayer,  as  a  name  applicable  to  all 
the  pieces  of  the  collection,  though  it  only  actually 
occurs  as  an  inscription  five  times,  and  only  one — the 
present  — ^belongs  to  the  first  two  books. 

(1)  Hear  the  right.— Or  (see  margin),  lustice. 
Some  ancient  versions  read, "  Hear,  Lord  of  righteous, 
ness."  Others  jnake  it  concrete :  "  Hear  me,  the  right- 
eous ; "  but  the  Authorised  Yersion  has  the  true  sense. 

(2)  Let  my  sentence — i,e,,  let  mv  cause  be  tried 
before  Thy  tribunal,  where  it  is  sure  of  success,  since  I 
am  innocent  and  Thou  art  just.  The  second  clause  ia 
better  in  the  present,  "  Thine  eyes  behold,"  Ac 

The  things  that  are  equal.— Heb.,  meysharim, 
which  may  be  either  abstract,  rectitude,  or  concrete, 
the  just  (Cant.  i.  4,  Note),  or  adverbiaWtt«<Zy. 

(8)  In  the  night  (as  Ps.  xvi.  7).— The  time  of  calm 
reflection  and  self-examination.  Some,  however,  taking 
this  verse  in  connection  with  verse  15,  think  the  poem 
was  composed  at  night. 

I  am  purposed. — The  Hebrew  word  presents  a 
difficulty.  It  is  better  to  take  it  as  a  noun — counsels, 
and  here,  as  generally,  evil  counsels — and  join  it  to  the 
preceding,  not  (as  in  the  Authorised  Version)  the  fol- 
lowing words. 

"  Thou  hast  proved  my  heart. 
Thou  hast  visited  me  in  the  night, 
Thou  hast  found  no  malice  in  me. 
My  mouth  doth  not  transgress,  or 
It  (malice)  doth  not  pass  my  mouth." 

"I  offend"— that  is,  "neither  in  thought  nor  word."' 
The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Chald,,  and  Arab,  version* 
support  this  arrangement. 

W  Concerning  the  works  of  men— t.e.,  as  re- 
gards  the  actions  of  men,  or  in  ordinary  human  actions  ; 
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and  Craft  qf  His  Enemies. 


from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer.  <*>  Hold 
up  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my 
footsteps  ^slip  not. 

(6)  I  have  called  upon  thee,  for  thou 
wilt  hear  me,  O  God :  incline  thine  ear 
xinto  me,  and  hear  my  speech.  <^)  Shew 
thy  marvellous  lovingUndness,  O  thou 
^that  savest  by  thy  right  hand  them 
which  put  their  trust  in  thee  from  those 
that  rise  up  against  them.  (^^  Keep  me 
as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  hide  me  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  (^^  from  the 
wicked  *that  oppress  me,  from  *my 
deadly  enemies,  who  compass  me  about. 
<i°)They  are  inclosed  in  their  own  fat: 


1  Heh^  b*  not 
movtd. 

1  Or,  that  $at>eat 
tiiem  whieh  tnut 
in  tlM'e  from 
tlUMe  that  rue  up 
aga  nat  thv  right 
htmd. 

8  Heb..  that  waate 

INA 

4  Hel).,  my  enmnies 
ai/ai»at  the  90uL 

6  Heb.,  The  like- 
neen  of  him  (tbftt 
in,  of  every  one  of 
thetn)  istua  bou 
tb.it  detireth  to 
ravin. 

6  Heb..  titUnff. 

7  Beh.,  prevent  hie 
face. 

H  Or,  by  thjf  meerd, 

9  Or.  Prommen^y 
thmehand. 

loOr^theirehUAren 
arefulL. 


with  their  mouth  they  speak  proudly. 
(^^^They  have  now  compassed  us  in  our 
steps :  they  have  set  their  eyes  bowing 
down  to  the  earth;  (^)^like  as  a  Hon 
that  is  greedy  of  his  prey,  and  as  it  were 
a  young  lion  ^lurking  in  secret  places. 

^*^>Anse,  O  Lobd,  ^  disappoint  him, 
cast  him  down :  deliver  my  soul  {rem 
the  wicked,  ^ which  is  thy  sword :  (i*)*from 
men  which  are  thy  hand,  O  Lord,  from 
men  of  the  world,  which  have  their  por- 
tion in  this  life,  and  whose  belly  thou 
fillest  with  thy  liid  treasure:  ^^they  are 
full  of  children,  and  leave  the  rest  of 
their  svhsta^ice  to  their  babes. 


ior  the  expreeaion  comp.  Job  xxxi.  33 ;  and  Hos.  vi.  7, 
where  the  margin  has  Adam, 

By  the  word  of  thy  lips.— Some  take  this 
cbiase  closely  with  the  foregoing,  and  render,  "  against 
the  word/'  &c. ;  bat  the  Authorised  Version  is  CKditer. 
The  Divine  standard  for  action,  not  the  hnman  or 
worldly,  influences  the  writer. 

I  have  kept  me.— Literally,  I  far  my  part  have 
observed  ways  of  violence.  But  usage  (Prov.  ii.  20) 
almost  compels  us  to  understand  b^  this,  "I  have  kept 
ways  of  Yiolenoe,"  which  is  impossible  here.  Hence  we 
haye  either  to  g^ye  the  verb  tne  unusual  sense  "  guard 
against/'  or  suppose  an  error  in  the  text. 

{Si  Hold  up.— Not,  as  in  the  Authorised  Yersion, 
imperative,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  context. 
The  psalmist  still  asserts  his  innocence.    Bender : — 

My  course  kept  close  in  thy  tracks, 
My  footsteps  have  not  wavered. 

<Gomp.  Job  xxiii.  11 ;  Ps.  xli.  12.) 
Paths. — Literally,  wheel-tracks. 

(6)  I — ^is  emphatic,  *'  As  for  me,  J,"  &c. 

(7)  Shew.— ^Literally,  Separate ;  but  (comp.  Ps.  iv.  3), 
from  its  use  to  express  God's  providential  care  of 
Israel  in  distinction  to  other  nations,  acquires  in  addi- 
tion the  idea  of  wonder  and  miracle  (Exod.  viii.  22, 
ix.  4,  xi  7,  &c).  The  LXX.  and  Yulgate,  "  make  thy 
mercies  appear  wonderful." 

(8)  Apple  of  the  eye.  —  Literally,  little  m>an, 
daughter  of  the  eye.  The  m^mnikin  is,  of  course,  the 
leflection  seen  in  the  pupiL  Daughter  is  either  a  con- 
traction of  a  word  meaning  cavity,  or  is  the  common 
Hebrew  idiom  whieh  by  son  or  aomghter  of  expresses 
relation,  as  aone  of  the  how  =  arrows.  In  fact,  the 
curions  Hebrew  phrase  is  substantially  like  the  Greek 
<6(ni  and  Latin  pupa,  or  pupilla,  even  to  the  gender. 

Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.— 
The  figure  of  the  sheltering  wings  of  the  parent  bird, 
so  common  in  Hebrew  literature,  generally  refers  to  the 
eagle  or  vultare,  as  in  Dent.  xxxIl  10,  11,  the  source  of 
both  the  beautiful  images  of  the  text.  Our  Lord's  use 
of  the  figure  is  made  more  tender  by  the  English  render, 
ing,  *'  hen  "  (Matt  xxiii.  37).  (See  Note  New  Testa- 
ment  Commerdary.) 

(9)  Deadly.— Literally,  with  the  soul,  or  life,  or 
better,  as  in  the  Syriac, "  a^iunst  the  life,"  and  so  deadly. 
Others  take  it  adverbially  vrith  the  verb,  "eagerly 
compass." 

(10)  They  are  inclosed  .  .  .—Literally,  Their  fai 
have  they  shut  up.  So  LXX.  and  Yulgate,  without  indi- 
«ating  the  meanmg.    But  the  "proudly"  of  the  next 


clause  BUffgests  that  "  fat "  is  only  a  fieure  for  the 
conceit  of  prosperity,  and  as  that  yerb  is  active,  the 
word  m>ouih  should  be  joined  with  it  as  object  from  the 
next  clause,  "  In  their  conceit  they  shui  their  movJth ; 
(when  they  do  speak)  they  speak  proudly. 

(11)  They  have  now  .  .  .—Evidently  the  meaning 
is.  Wherever  we  go  they  surround  us  Wee  curs^  ie.,  they 
doe  our  footsteps.    But  the  text  is  confused. 

They  have  set.— Literally,  they  fix  their  eyes  to 
cast  on  the  earth,  which  may  mean, "  they  fix  their  eyes 
on  me,  ready  to  strike  me  to  the  ground."  Ewald, 
"  they  direct  their  eyes  through  the  land  to  strike." 
But  Mr.  Burgess  sugsests  a  truislation  at  once  simple 
and  convincing.  He  orin^  the  first  word  back  from 
the  next  verse,  and  points  it  owr  blood,  instead  of  the 
awkward  ^ts  likeness.  He  thus  sets,  "  They  have  set 
their  eyes  to  shed  our  blood  on  the  earth."  For  the 
Hebrew  verb  in  similar  sense,  comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  12. 

(12)  Young  Hon.— Heb.,  kepMr.  The  Hebrew  has 
seven  different  names  for  the  lion.  Milton's  description 
of  Satan  naturally  recurs  to  the  reader — 

"  About  them  round 
A  Hon  now  he  stalks  with  flery  glare.** 

a3)  Disappoint.— Rather,  go  to  meet,  as  a  champion 
defending  some  one. 

Which  is  thy  sword.  — This  thought,  making 
the  vricked  Gt>d's  weapons  of*wrath  (Isa.  x.  5),  i&  arbi- 
trarily introduced  by  the  Authorisea  Yersion,  and  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  context.  Translate  "  vnth 
Uij  sword,"  either  understanding  a  preposition,  or 
treating  the  accusative  as  an  adverb  of  manner;  as 
an  adx'erb  of  time  and  place  it  is  common.  Similarly 
in  the  next  yerse,  "  wiih  thy  hand  from  men  of  the 
world." 

W  Of  the  world.  — Literally,  of  time.  Heb., 
cheiled,  '*  that  which  creeps  on,"  an  expression  antici- 
pating  the  New  Testament  use  of  world,  (Gomp.  Job 
xxi.  7—14.) 

Their  portion  in  this  life— contrasts  with  Ps. 
xyi.  5. 

Thy  hid  treasure.— 2%a^  which  thou  hast  stored 
up,  which  is  sometimes  in  a  good,  sense  (Ps.  xxxi.  19 ; 
Prov.  xiii.  22),  sometimes  in  a  bad  (Job  xxi.  19).  But 
ought  we  not  to  translate — 

'*  With  thy  treasure  thou  flUest  their  womb : 
They  are  full  of  children." 

These  two  lines  are  thus  in  close  parallelism^  while  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse,  "  and  leaye,"  &e,,  answers  to 
"  which  have  their  portion  in  this  life." 
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Praise  to  God. 


^A&  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness:  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when 
I  awake,  with  thy  likeness. 

PSALM  xvm. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Pfalm  of  Dayid,  the 
Bervant  of  the  Lord,  who  n>ake  unto  the 
Lord  the  words  of  '  this  song  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  deliTered  him  from  the  hand  of  all 
his  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  Saul:  And 
hesud, 

^)I   will    love    thee,  O    Lord,   my 


a  9  Sam.  32. 


I  Heb^  my  rock. 


6  PB.1I6.& 


9  Heb..  BeUaL 


3  Or,  eord*. 


strength.  <^'  The  Lord  is  mj  rock,  and 
my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer ;  my  God, 
^  my  strength,  in  whom  I  will  trust ;  my 
bnckler,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation^ 
and  my  high  tower. 

(3)  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  who  is 
worthy  to  be  praised :  so  shall  I  be  saved 
from  mine  enemies.  ^*^  *  The  sorrows  of 
death  compassed  me,  and  the  floods  of 
*  ungodly  men  made  me  afraid.  (*>  The 
^  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about : 


(1^  I— is  emphatic.  The  satisfaction  of  worldly  men 
is  in  their  wealth  and  family  honours,  that  of  the  poet 
in  the  son  of  Crod's  presence  and  the  vision  of  His 
righteonsness.    (Comp.  Note,  Ps.  xi.  7.) 

Lisiead  of  "  likeness,'*  render  imo^e,  or  appearayice. 
Bnt  what  does  the  poet  mean  by  the  hope  of  seeking 
(jod  when  he  wakes  r  Some  think  of  rising  to  peace 
if  ter  a  perplexing  trouble ;  others  of  health  siter  suffer- 
ing ;  oiliers  of  tne  sunlisht  of  the  Divine  grace  break- 
ing on  the  soul.  But  tne  literal  reference  to  night  in 
Terse  3  seems  to  ask  for  the  same  reference  here.  In- 
stead of  waking  to  a  worldlinp^s  hope  of  a  day  of 
f  eastxDg  and  pleasure,  the  psalmist  wakes  to  the  higher 
and  nobler  uiought  that  Grod — ^who  in  sleep  (so  like 
death,  when  nothing  is  yisible),  has  been,  as  it  were, 
absent— is  now  again,  when  he  sees  once  more  (LXX.)> 
found  at  his  right  hand  (comp.  end  of  Ps.  xvi.),  a 
conscious  presence  to  him,  assuring  him  of  justice  and 
protection.  But  as  in  Ps.  xvi.,  so  neie,  we  feel  that  in 
spite  of  his  subjection  to  the  common  notions  about 
death  the  psalmist  may  have  felt  the  stirrings  of  a 
better  hope.  Such  "  cries  from  the  dark,"  even  if  they 
do  not  proye  the  possession  of  a  belief  in  immortality, 
show  now  the  human  heart  was  already  groping  its 
way,  however  blindly,  towards  it. 

xvni. 

This  magnificent  ode  is  David's,  if  anything  at  all 
of  Darid*s  has  come  down  to  us.  Its  recurrence  in 
2  Sam.  xxiL,  the  mention  of  the  monarch  by  name  in 
the  last  verse  (see,  however,  Note),  and  the  general 
ecmtents,  in  the  eyes  of  aU  but  one  or  two  critics*,  bear 
oat  the  tradition  of  the  title. 

If  no  oihet  literary  legacy  had  been  left  by  the 
Hebrew  race,  we  ^ould  have  from  this  psalm  a  clear 
otmoeption  of  the  character  of  its  poetic  genius.  Its 
wealth  of  metaphor,  its  power  of  vivid  word-painting, 
its  accnrate  observation  of  natnre,  its  grandeur  and 
force  of  imagination,  all  meet  us  here ;  but  above  all, 
the  fact  that  the  bard  of  Isi:ael  wrote  under  the  mighty 
mnrietion  of  the  power  and  presence  of  Jehovah.  The 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world  appealed  to  his  imagi- 
nation as  to  that  of  poets  g^erally,  but  with  this  addi- 
tion,  that  they  were  all  manifestations  of  a  supreme 
gloiy  and  goodness  behind  them. 

In  rhytlmi  the  poem  is  as  fine  as  in  matter. 

TiHe. — See  2  Sam.  xxii.  1.  The  differences  are  such 
K  might  be  expected  between  a  piece  in  a  collection  of 
hymns  and  the  same  introduced  into  an  historical  book. 

(1)  I  will  love  thee.— Better,  Dearly  do  I  love 
^    The  line  is  wanting  in  Samuel. 


^  *  Grits,  the  latest  commentator,  allows  part  of  this  pealm 
tobel)aT]d's. 
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My  strength.— This  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  poem.  The  strong,  mighty  God  is  the  object  in 
David's  thought  throughout.  It  is  a  warrior's  song,  and 
his  conception  of  Jehovah  is  a  warrior's  conception. 

(2)  Rock.— Better  here,  cliff,  keeping  "rock"  for 
the  next  clause.  In  the  first  figure  the  ideas  of  height 
and  shelter,  in  the  second  of  broad-based  and  endumig 
strength,  are  predominant. 

Fortress. —  Properly,  mowUain  ecuile.  We  have 
the  joint  figure  of  the  lofty  and  precipitous  cliff  with 
the  castle  on  its  crest,  a  reminiscence— as,  in  fact,  is 
every  one  in  this  "  towering  of  epithets  "—of  scenes 
and  events  in  David's  early  life. 

My  Qod  .  .  . — ^Better,  my  Chd,  my  rock,  I  trust  in 
Him.  God  is  here  El,  "  the  strong  one."  In  Samnel, 
**  God  of  my  rock." 

Horn  of  my  salvation.— The  allusion  seems  to 
bo  not  to  a  means  of  attack,  like  the  horn  of  an  animal, 
but  to  a  mountain  peak  (called  "  horn  "  in  all  languages 
— so  tc4pas,  Xen.  Anah,  v.  6;  "Comua  Pamassi,'* 
Statins,  Theb,  v.  532 ;  and  so  in  Hebrew,  Isa.  v.  1 ,  see 
margin),  such  as  often  afforded  David  a  safe  retreat. 
Benaer  "  my  peak  of  safety." 

High  tower.— The  liXX.  and  Yulgate  have 
"  helper."  (Comp.  Ps.  ix.  9.)  The  word  comes  in  so 
abruptly,  that  doubtless  the  addition  in  Samuel,  "  and 
my  refuge,  my  Saviour,  thou  savest  me  from  violence," 
was  part  of  the  original  hymn,  completing  the  rhythm. 

(S)  Presents  a  tnfling  verbal  variation  from  SamneL 

(*)  The  sorrows  of  death.— The  Hebrew  word 
may  mean  either  birth  pangs  (LXX.  and  Acts  ii.  24, 
where  see  Note,  New  Testament  Commentary),  or  cords. 
The  figure  of  the  hunter  in  the  next  verse,  "  the  snares 
of  death,"  determines  its  meaning  there  to  be  cords  (see 
margin).  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  keep  the  same  render, 
ing  here :  but  ihere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  version  in 
Samuel,  breakers,  or  waves,  is  the  true  one,  from  the 
parallelism— 

**  Waves  of  death  oompaaaed  me. 
And  billows  of  Belial  terrified  me.** 

For  Belial,  see  Dent.  xiii.  13.  Here  the  parallelism 
fixes  its  meaning, "  ruin."  For  the  ideas  of  peril  and 
destruction,  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  waves  and 
floods,  comp.  verse  16,  also  Pss.  xxxii.  6,  xlii.  7,  Ixix.  I. 
Doubtless  the  tradition  of  the  Flood  and  of  the  Bed 
Sea  helped  to  strengthen  the  apprehensions  natural  in 
a  country  where  the  river  annually  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  where  a  drv  ravine  might  at  any  moment  become  a 
dangerous  flood.  The  hatred  of  we  sea  arose  from 
quite  another  cause— viz.,  the  dread  of  it  as  a  highway 
lor  invasion. 
(5)  HelL— Heb.,  sheol  (See  Note  on  Ps.  vi.  5.) 
Prevented — i.e.,  suddenly  seized  upon.  The  poet 
seem^  to  feel  the  cords  already  tightening  on  his  limbs. 
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Praise  to  God, 


the  snares  of  death  prevented  me.  ^^^  In 
my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lobd, 
and  cried  unto  my  God:  he  heard  my 
voice  out  of  his  temple,  and  my  cry 
came  before  him,  even  into  his  ears. 
<^)  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled ; 
the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved 
and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth. 
(®)  There  went  up  a  smoke  ^  out  of  his 
nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  de- 
voured :  coals  were  kindled  by  it.    (^)  He 


1  Reh^bjfhis, 


bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down : 
and  darkness  was  under  his  feet.  (^^)  And 
he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly:  yea, 
he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
^^^^He  made  darkness  his  secret  place; 
his  pavilion  round  about  him  were  dart 
waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies. 
^^^At  the  brightness  that  tvas  before 
him  his  thick  clouds  passed,  hail  stones 
and  coals  of  fire.  <^)The  Lord  also 
thundered    in   the    heavens,    and   the 


He  is  not  dead  yet,  but  like  to  them  who  go  down  to 
sheuL  This  verse  has  one  verbal  difference  from 
Samnel. 

(6)  Out  of  his  temple.— Bather,  j^aZoce — ^plainly, 
as  in  Pss.  xi.  4s  xxix.  9,  the  heavenly  abode  of  Jehovah. 

My  cry. — In  Samuel  only,  "  my  cry  in  his  ears." 

(7)  The  earth  shook.— The  sudden  burst  of  the 
storm  is  the  Divine  answer  to  the  sufferer's  prayer. 
For  similar  manifestations  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8,  Ixxvii. 
14> — ^20 ;  Amos  iz.  5 ;  Micah  i.  3 ;  Hab.  iii.  4 ;  but  here 
the  colours  are  more  vivid,  and  the  language  more  in- 
tense.  In  fact,  the  whole  realm  of  poetry  cannot  show 
a  finer  feeling  for  nature  in  her  wrath.  We  first  hear 
the  rumbling  of  the  earth,  probably  earthquake  pre- 
ceding the  storm  (for  volcanic  phenomena  of  Palestine 
see  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  124),  or  possibly 
only  its  distant  threatening.    Comp. 

"  Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load.** 

Byron. 

Foundations  also  of  the  hills.— In  Sam.,  "  of 

the  heavens  " — i.e.,  the  hills,  cdled  also  'Hhe  pillars  of 

heaven  "  (Job.  xxvi.  11). 

(8)  A  smoke. — Now  the  thunder-cloud  forms — 
smoke,  as  it  were,  from  the  nostrils  of  God  (comp. 
Ps.  Izxiv.  1 ;  Deut.  zxiz.  20 :  the  literal  rendering  is, 
"there  ascended  smoke  in  his  nostrils") — and  inter- 
mittent flashes  of  lightninfi^  dart  forth  and  play  about 
the  distant  summits,  seeming  to  devour  everything  in 
its  path.    (Comp.  the  expression  *'  lambent  flame.'') 

Coals  were  kindled  by  it.— Bather, /anting 
coals  hhizedfrom  U, 

(9)  Darkness.— Better,  black  doud.  The  dark 
masses  of  rain.cloud  are  now  gathered,  and  bend  to  the 
earth  under  the  majestic  tread  of  God.  (Comp.  Nahum 
i.  3,  *'  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  f eet. '  (Comp. 
Ps.  cxliv.  5.) 

(10)  Cherub.—  See  Exod.  xxy.19.  This  passage  alone 
would  show  how  naturally  the  idea  of  winged  attendants 
on  the  Divine  Being  grew  out  of  the  phenomena  of 
cloud  and  storm.  No  doubt  many  features  of  the  de- 
veloped conception  were  derived  from  contact  with 
Assyrian  art,  but  for  the  poetry  of  this  passage  we  have 
only  to  think  of  those  giant  pinions  into  which  cloud 
80  often  shapes  itself,  tms  clause  being  in  close  parallel, 
ism  with  "  wings  of  the  wind."  The  variation  in 
Samuel^  "appeared"  for  *'did  fly,"  is,  no  doubt,  a 
transcriber's  error.  For  the  picture  we  may  compare 
Oceanns'  approach  in  Prometheus  Vinctus : — 

' "  On  the  hack  of  the  quick-winged  bird  I  gkide. 
And  I  bridled  him  in 
With  the  wiU  of  a  God." 

Mrs.  Browning's  translaiion. 

It  has  been,  however,  conjectured  that  for  kherub  we 
should  read  rekhub,  **  chanot,"  as  in  Ps.  dv.  3.      Comp. 

"And  rushed  forth  on  my  chariot  of  wings  manifold.**— i&id. 


(11)  Secret  place. — Better,  veiL  Comp.  Job  xxii. 
14 ;  Lam.  iii.  44.  A  better  arrangement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  verse  is,  Ke  made  darkness  His  veU  round 
about  Kim ;  His  tent  He  made  of  dark  waters  and  black 
eUmds.  Literally,  (2ai«Xme«8  of  waters  and  blacknesses 
of  clouds.  (Comp.  Ps.  xcvii.  2 ;  Job  xxxvi.  29.)  In 
Samuel,  instead  or  "blacknesses"  of  clouds,  the  ex- 
pression used  is  "  bondings,"  or  "  collectings,"  and  the 
parallelism  is  marred  by  the  omission  of  *'  his  veil." 

Always  present  to  the  Hebrew  imagination,  God  is 
still  invisible,  veiled  by  thick  clouds,  and  far  withdrawn 
in  His  own  inefEable  brightness. 

This  verse  gives  su^estion  of  that  momentary  lull 
so  common  before  the  mial  fury  of  a  storm  bursts.  In 
the  Hebrew  ima^ry  Jehovah  stays  His  winged  car,  and 
draws  round  Him,  as  if  to  take  up  His  iwode  within 
them,  thick  curtains  of  cloud. 

**  We  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  stiO, 
The  bold  winds  speechlesSp  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death."— Shakspxare  :  Hamlet. 

<12)  At  the  brightness.— This  is  obscure,  lite- 
rally, From  the  brightness  before  him  his  clouds 
passed  through  (Heb.,  avar — ^LXX.,  8i^xtfor;  Vulg., 
transierunt)  hail  and  fiery  coals.  In  Samuel  it  is  "  From 
the  brightness  before  him  flamed  flerv  coals,"  which  is 
the  description  we  should  expect,  ana,  doubtless,  gives 
the  sense  we  are  to  attach  to  our  text.  Through  the 
dark  curtain  of  clouds  the  lightning  dart  like  emsna- 
tions  from  the  Divine  brightness  which  they  hide.  The 
difficultv  arises  from  the  position  of  avaiv^  "his 
clouds,  which  looks  like  a  subject  rather  than  an 
object  to  avru.  It  has  been  conjectured,  from  com- 
parison with  Samuel,  that  the  word  has  been  inserted 
through  error,  from  its  likeness  to  the  verb.  If  retained 
it  must  be  rendered  as  object,  '*  Out  of  the  brightness 
of  his  presence  there  passed  through  his  clouds  hsil 
and  flerv  coals."  And  some  obscurity  of  language  u 
pardonable  in  a  description  of  phenomena  so  over- 
powering and  bewildering  as  "a  tempest  dropping 
fire."    A  modem  poet  toudies  this  feeling : — 

**  Then  fire  was  sky,  and  sky  fire. 
And  both  one  brief  ecstasy. 
Then  ashes."— R.  Browning,  Easter  Day. 

In  the  Authorised  Yersion  the  thought  is  of  a  sudden 
clearing  of  the  heavens,  which  is  not  ^e  to  nature,  and 
the  clause  "  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  "  comes  in  as  an 
exclamation,  as  in  the  next  verse.  But  there  it  is  proba- 
bly an  erroneous  repetition,  being  wantixig  in  Sam.  and 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  psalm.  I^tice  how  the 
feeling  of  the  terrible  fury  ox  the  storm  is  heightened 
by  the  mention  of  "  hail,"  so  rare  in  Palestine. 

0^)  In  the  heavens.— The  version  in  Samnel  is 
"  from  the  heavens,"  which  is  better.  For  the  thunder 
as  Qod's  voice  see  Ps.  xxix.  3^  and  Note. 
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aiul  Marvellous  Blessings. 


Highest  gave  Ids  voice ;  hail  stones  and 
coals  of  fire.  Ci*)Tea,  he  sent  out  his 
arrows,  and  scattered  them;  and  he 
shot  out  lightnings,  and  discomfited 
them.  <^5)Then  the  channels  of  waters 
were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  discovered  at  thy  rebuke, 
O  LoBD,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of 
thy  nostrils.  <^®)He  sent  fix)m  above, 
he  took  me,  he  drew  me  out  of  ^many 
waters.  (^^^He  delivered  me  from  my 
strong  enemy,  and  from  them  which 
hated  me :  for  they  were  too  strong  for 
xae. 

(^^They  prevented  me  in  the  day  of 
my  calamity:  but  the  Lord  was  my 
stay.  ^^>He  brought  me  forth  also  into 
B,  large  place ;  he  delivered  me,  because 
lie  delighted  in  me. 


1  Or.  great  waters. 


iHeb^wttft. 


S  Hob.,  before  hL* 
eyu. 


i  Or,  wrutle. 


(20)  The  Lord  rewarded  me  according 
to  my  righteousness;  according  to  the 
cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  he  recom- 
pensed me.  (21)  For  I  have  kept  the  ways 
of  the  Lord,  and  have  not  wickedly 
departed  from  my  God.  (22)yQj.  ^11  his 
judgments  were  before  me,  and  I  did  not 
put  away  his  statutes  from  me.  (^)I 
was  also  upright  ^before  him,  and  I  kept 
myself  from  mine  iniquity.  (^)  There- 
fore hath  the  Lord  recompensed  me 
according  to  my  righteousness,  accord- 
ing to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  *in  his 
eyesight. 

(^)With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  shew 
thyself  merciful ;  with  an  upright  man 
thou  wilt  shew  thyself  upright;  t*)with 
the  pure  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  pure ; 
and  with  the  froward  thou  wilt  *shew 


(14)  He  sent  out, — In  the  majesty  of  the  Btonn  we 
hftve  ahnost  forgotten  its  cause,  the  Divine  wrath 
a^inst  the  enemies  of  the  poet.  Thej  are  abruptly 
recalled  to  oar  remembrance  in  the  suffix  ("them  ) 
of  the  verbs  in  this  verse.  So  the  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
Many  ancient  interpreters,  however,  understood  by 
ihem  "the  lightnings,"  while  Ewald  would  cany  the 
pronoun  on  to  the  "  waters "  in  the  next  verse.  In- 
.st^d  of  "shot"  (rob)  many  render  as  if  it  were  the 
adjective  '*  many,"  "  his  numerous  lightnings.*'  But 
eomp.  Ps.  cxliv.  6  and  the  verse  in  Samuel. 

a*)  The  cliannel8.--The  description  of  the  storm 

•ends  with  the  fury  of  the  wind  ana  the  effects  of  the 

tempest  oa  the  earth's  surface.    Oomp.  Ps.  xxix.,  and 

Jk&lton  — 

'*  Either  tropic  now 
'Qan  thunder  and  hoth  ends  of  heaven  the  douds. 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mix'd,  water  with  fire. 
In  min  reconciled ;  nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stony  caves,  bat  rash'd  abroad 
From  the  f onr  hinges  of  the  world  and  fell 
On  the  vex'd  wilderness." 

-Par.  Reg.  iv.  409416. 

Here,  to  suit  the  poet's  purpose  (see  next  verse),  the 
Tage  of  the  tempest  is  made  to  spend  itself  on  the 
w^r-floods.  The  "  channels  "  are  either  torrent  heds 
(Isa.  viiL  7 ;  Ps.  xlii.  1 ;  Job  vi.  15),  or  as  in  Samuel 
(where  for  "  waters  "  the  text  has  "  sea  ")  the  depths 
of  ocean.    (Comp.  Jonah  ii.  5.) 

(16)  He  drew  me. — ^By  an  exquisite  transition  from 
the  real  to  the  figurative  the  poet  conceives  of  these 
parted  waters  as  the  "floods  of  affliction"  (verse  5), 
from  which  Jehovah  has  rescued  lum  by  means  of  the 
very  storm  which  was  sent,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  to 
overwhelm  his  enemies.  Render  at  once  more  literally 
and  forcibly,  *'  He  laid  hold  of  me  and  drew  me  out  of 
great  waters."  The  conception  undoubtedly  is  that  the 
"  gates  of  death  "  are  under  these  floods,  and  those  being 
now  paiied,  the  sufferer  can  be  reached  and  rescued. 

Yerses  17, 18, 19  show  trifling  variations  bet  ween  the 
two  eones  of  the  psalm. 

09  nerented. — Better,  feU  upon  me  unawares. 
See  this  use  of  the  verb,  generally  nowever  used  in  a 
good  sense,  in  verse  5. 

n^)  A  large  place.— Comp.  Ps.  iv.  1.  But  there  is 
dii«et  hifltorieal  allusion  to  the  settlement  of  Inael  in 


Canaan,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comnarison  of  the  Hebrew 
with  Exod.  iii.  8,  and  Num.  xiv.  8. 

(20—23)  f^or  this  protestation  of  innocence  comp.  Pss. 
vii.,  xvii.  and  Job,  passim.  Self-righteous  pride  and 
vindication  of  one's  character  under  calumny  are  very 
different  things.  If  taken  of  the  nation  at  large,  oomp. 
Num.  xxiii.  21.  Here,  idso,  the  text  in  Samuel  offers 
one  or  two  trifling  variations  from  ours. 

(25-27)  It  is  better  to  change  all  the  futures  into  our 
present.  We  cannot  explain  this  description  of  Qod's 
attitude  to  man,  as  if  the  poet  were  merelV  dealing  with 
the  conception  of  the  Divine  formed  in  tne  breast.  No 
doubt  his  words  are  amplv  true  in  this  sense.  The 
human  heart  makes  its  Gfod  like  itself,  and  to  the  pure 
and  just  He  will  be  a  pure  and  just  Grod,  to  the  cruel 
and  unjust,  cruel  and  unjust.  But  the  definite  mention 
of  recompense  in  verse  24,  and  the  reference  to  active 
interposition  in  behalf  of  the  just  in  verse  27,  leave  us 
no  option  but  to  understand  by  "shew  thyself"  in 
verses  25  and  26,  not  an  inward  conception,  but  an 
external  manifestation.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  re-statement  of  the  truth  of  which  the  history  of 
Pharaoh  is  the  most  signal  historic  declaration,  and 
which  we  maintain  whenever  we  speak  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  sin  as  retributive  justice,  the  truth 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  text, "  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  We  must  at  the 
same  time  remember  that  the  form  of  the  statement 
in  the  psalm  is  due  to  the  view  current  in  Israel  before 
the  development  of  the  conception  of  Satanic  agency, 
that  all  suggestions,  evil  as  well  as  good.,  came  from 
the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events. 

(25)  Man.— The  text  of  Samuel  has  "hero"  (gehor 
instead  of  gebar). 

(^  Froward  •  •  .  firowar(L— The  use  of  this  one 
word  to  render  two  different  Hebrew  terms  is  so  far 
correct,  as  they  both  come  from  roots  meaning  primarily 
to  twist.  Both  are  combined  in  Prov.  viiL  8, "  froward 
(margin,  twisted)  or  perverse,"  and  both  are  contrasted 
with  "  righteousness.  Plainly  the  metaphor  might  apply 
either  to  the  character  itself,  "  twisted  round,"  "  awry," 
"  perverse,"  or  to  the  line  of  conduct  pursued,  "  bent," 
"  crooked,"  or  "  wrong,"  the  opposite  of  **  straight^"  or 
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offtake  to  God 


thyself  froward.  WPor  thon  wilt  save 
the  afflicted  people ;  but  wilt  bring  down 
high  looks.  tM)ror  thou  wilt  light  my 
^candle:  the  Lobd  my  God  will  enUghten 
my  darkness.  <^)Por  by  thee  I  have 
*run  through  a  troop ;  and  by  my  God 
have  I  leaped  over  a  wall. 

^^^A8  for  God,  his  way  w  perfect : 
•the  word  of  the  Lord  is  *  tried :  he  m  a 
buckler  to  all  those  that  trust  in  him. 

(31)4 y^r  who  18  God  save  the  Lobd? 
or  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God?  ^^^It 
is  God  that  girdeth  me  with  strength, 
and  maketh  my  way  perfect.  (^)He 
maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and 
setteth  me  upon  my  high  places.  (^)He 
teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow 
of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms. 

(85)  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  shield 
of  thy  salvation:  and  thy  right  hand 


I  Or,  tamp. 
1  Or,  broken. 


a  Ps.  19.  8,  A  118. 
140;  Pruv.  aOL&. 


8  Or.rqUiwd. 


bDeut.  n.  II.  »; 
1  Stun.  X  s :  Ps. 
n.8;  lsa.4&6. 


A  Or,  with  thy 
meekneu  thou 
hoH    multiplied 


5  Heb.,  miiM 
elet. 


8   Hob.,  oaiueed  to 
bow. 


hath  holden  me  up,  and  ^thy  gentleness 
hath  made  me  great.  (^Thou  hast  en- 
larged my  steps  under  me,  that  ^my  feet 
did  not  slip.  ^>I  have  pursued  mine 
enemies,  and  overtaken  IJiem:  neither 
did  I  turn  again  till  they  were  consumed. 
(38)1  have  wounded  them  that  they  were 
not  able  to  rise :  they  are  fallen  under 
my  feet. 

(»)For  thou  hast  girded  me  with 
strength  unto  the  battle:  thou  hast 
^subdued  under  me  those  that  rose  up 
against  me.  (^^Thou  hast  also  given 
me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies ;  that  I 
might  destroy  them  that  hate  me. 
(*i)They  cried,  but  there  was  none  to  save 
them :  even  unto  the  Lobd,  but  he  an- 
swered them  not.  (^)Then  did  I  beat 
them  small  as  the  dust  before  the  wind: 
I  did  cast  them  out  as  the  dirt  in  the 


"right."  "Froward'*  =:from  ward  (opposite  to 
"toward"),  seems  to  have  more  of  the  latter  idea,  hut 
may  combine  both— a  disposition  turned  away  from 
good.  The  poet  therefoie  says,  "  Qod  will  turn  awav 
from  those  who  tarn  sway  from  him,"  a  thought  which 
even  with  the  Christian  revelation  we  most  admit  troe, 
for  still  it  is  true  that — 

"  He  that  Bhnts  loYe  out,  in  tarn  shaU  be 
Shot  out  from  love."— tbnntson. 


(27)  SU.gh  looks. — See  variation  in  SamueL 

The  afELioted  people.— Better,  aj^icted/oZfe,  with 
no  distinctive  reference  to  Israel,  except,  of  oomne, 
when  the  poem  became  adapted  for  congregational  use. 

m  For  thou  wilt.— Better,  Thou  makesi  bright 
my  lamp.  In  Samuel,  "  It  is  thou  Jehovah  who  art  my 
lamp."  This  obvious  metaphor  is  common  in  Hebrew, 
as  in  all  literature.  Liffht  is  an  emblem  of  prosperity, 
hapjnness,  or  life  itself.  (Gomp.  Job  xviii.  6,  xxi.  17 ; 
Frov.  xiii.  9,  &c.).  It  happens  to  be  used  very  fre- 
quently of  David  and  his  family  (1  Kings  xi.  36,  xv.  4; 
2  Kings  viii.  19).    Gomp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  17. 

(29)  Better  with  the  verbs  in  the  present — 

"  For  br  thee  I  scatter  a  troop. 
By  thee  I  scale  walls." 

A  graphic  reminiscence  of  warlike  exploits.  Some, 
however,  read  from  Samuel  **  break  down,"  instead  of 
"  leap  over." 

(»)  Tried.—"  Sterling jfold,"  not  dross.  (Gomp.  Ps. 
xii.  6 ;  and  for  "  shield,"  Ps.  v.  12.)  Prov.  xxx.  5  seems 
to  be  taken  from  this  verse. 

<3i)  Gomp.  Dent,  xxxii.  31,  where  we  see  that  "rock" 
was  a  common  term  among  the  tribes  of  Ganaan  for  their 
divinities.    Notice  some  trifling  variations  in  Samuel. 

<S8)  The  verse  should  run  on  closely  from  the  last. 
The  italics  spoil  it. 

Girdeth. — ^The  importance  of  the  girdle  in  a 
eountiy  where  the  dress  was  loose  and  flowing  is  shown 
by  many  passages  of  Scripture.  It  is  essential  to  the 
warrior  as  here  (comp.  Ephes.  vi.  14,  and  the  Greek  ex- 
pression, "  to  be  girt "  sr  to  &e  armed),  but  also  for  all 
active  exertion. 

Way. — Here,  not  of  conduct,  but  the  military  path, 
the  march.    Notice  the  variation  in  Samuel. 
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(9B)  This  verse  is  borrowed  in  -Hab.  iiL  19.  For 
swiftness  as  an  essential  of  a  warrior  in  Orienial 
esteem  comp.  2  Sam.  i.  23,  and  the  invariable  epithet  in 
Homer's  Iliad,  "  swift-footed  AchiUes."  For  "  hmd  " 
eomn.  G(en.  xlix.  21.    Observe  "  his  feet "  in  SamueL 

My  high  places. — ^With  allusion  to  the  mountain 
fortresses  the  poet  had  scaled  and  won. 

(34)  So  that  a  bow.— Better,  cmd  mine  fvrms  lend 
a  bow  of  cooper.  For  the  copper  bow  comp.  Job  xx. 
24.  Nechuskah,  x^^^'t  is  certainlv  not  steel,  whether 
the  custom  of  hardening  iron  was  Known  to  the  Jews 
or  not  (see  Jer.  xv.  12,  and  art.  '*  Steel,"  in  Smith's 
Bihlieal  Diet.).  The  LXX.  and  Yulfate  have, /<  thou 
hast  made  mine  arms  a  bow  of  copper. '  For  this  test 
of  strraigth  we  naturally  compare  the  famous  bow  of 
Ulysses — 

*'  So  the  great  master  drew  the  mighty  bow. 

And  drew  with  ease."— OdyMcy,  Popb^  trans. 

^)  Thy  gentleness.— Or,  inee]bies«,a8  in  margin. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  this  striking  foreshadow- 
ing  of  His  saving  of  Himself,  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly," 
to  the  scare  oi  a  word  like  anthropomorphism.  Why  be 
afraid  to  speak  of  the  Divine  Being  as  meek  any  more 
than  as  jealous.  The  LXX.  and  Yulgate  have  "  disci- 
pline," probably  through  this  timidity. 

(38)  Thou  hast  enlarged  my  steps.—  Comp. 
Ps.  xxzi.  8,  which  explains  the  phrase;  also  verse  19 
above. 

(37—40)  Another  retrospective  glance  of  the  poet  over 
his  past  wars.    Notice  sught  variations  in  SamueL 

<^  Thou  hast  also  given.— Literally,  and  as  to 
mine  enemies,  thou  aavest  to  me  the  back,  which  either 
means  "  turned  to  flight  so  that  onlv  their  backs  were 
visible  "  (Jer.  xviii.  17  and  Ps.  m.  12),  or  alludes  to  the 
common  symbolism  of  defeat — ^trampling  on  an  enemy's 
neck. 

(«)  Cried.— Sam  mi.  has  "  looked." 

(^  Before  the  wind.— In  Samuel,  the  weaker  "  of 
the  earth." 

Cast  them  out — i.e.,  sweep  them  before  me.  In 
Samuel  "  stamp  and  tread  them  out."    So  LXX.  here 

grind,"  or  "  pound." 
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and  Marvelhnu  Blessings, 


streets.  ^^^Thou  hast  delivered  me  from 
the  striyings  of  the  people;  and  thou 
hast  made  me  the  head  of  the  heathen : 
a  people  whom  I  have  not  known  shall 
serve  me.  ^**^^As  soon  as  they  hear  of 
me,  they  shall  obey  me :  ^  the  strangers 
shall  ^^  submit  themselves  unto  me. 
(^)The  strangers  shall  fade  away,  and  be 
a&aid  out  of  their  close  places. 

^^)The  Lord  liveth;  and  blessed  be 
m J  rock ;  and  let  the  (rod  of  my  salva- 
tion be  exalted.  <^'^It  is  Gk)d  that 
^avengeth  me,  and  ^subdueth  the  people 
under  me.    WHe  delivereth  me  from 


1  Ech^  At  the  luar- 
wgo/ihaear. 

1  HeH^  the  totu  0/ 
8  Or.  yield  ftigntA 

i  Heb..  lis. 

5  Hel>^      aiveth 
av«n0emeRM  for 

6  Or,  dettroyeth. 

7  Reb^  man  0/ vio- 
lence. 

a  Rom.  1&  0. 

H  Or,  eon  fen, 

b  Gen.  1. 6w 


mine  enemies :  yea,  thou  liftest  me  up 
above  those  that  rise  up  against  me : 
thou  hast  deUvered  me  from  the  "^  violent 
man. 

W«Therefore  will  I  ®give  thanks  unto 
thee^  O  Lord,  among  the  heathen,  and 
sing  praises  unto  thy  name. 

(S>)  Great  deliverance  giveth  he  to  Lis 
king ;  and  sheweth  mercy  to  his  anointed, 
to  David,  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore. 

PSALM  xrs. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^)  The  *  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 


(43)  People. — The  paraUelism  fayonrs  the  interpreta- 
tion which  takes  "  people  "  as  equivalent  to  peoples — ^the 
Gentiles.  Bat  as  in  Samuel  it  is  "  my  people,  explain 
it  of  the  early  political  troubles  of  David.  Notice  also 
in  Samuel  **  preserved/*  instead  of  "  made." 

(M)  Ajb  soon  as — Ce.,  at  the  bare  mention  of  m^ 
victories.  An  actual  instance  is  recorded  (2  Sam.  viu. 
9,  seq.),    ¥oT  the  expression,  comp.  Job  xlii.  5. 

The  stiungers  shall.— See  margin.  More  literally, 
come  wUh  flattery.  In  Samuel  the  two  clauses  are 
tnusposed  and  slightly  varied. 

(«)  YsdB  away — i.c.,  wither  like  vegetation  before 
I  scorching  blast. 

Be  afraid  out  of  their  close  places.— Better, 
come  tremblina  otU  of  their  castles.  LXX.  and  Yulgate 
hare  "grew  old  and  came  limping  from  their  paths." 

(»-n50)  The  psalm  concludes  with  a  burst  of  loyons 
pnise,  in  whi^.  the  previous  figures  are  recalled  in 
brief  touches. 

H»)  In  Rom.  xv.  9,  St.  Paul  quotes  this  verse,  together 
▼ith  Deui  xxxu.  43  and  Ps.  cxvii.  1,  as  proof  that  salva- 
tion was  not  in  God's  purpose  confined  to  the  Jews. 
It  seems  ahnost  too  magnificent  a  thought  in  David, 
that  he  could  draw  the  surrounding  nations  within  the 
circle  of  the  religion  as  he  had  drawn  them  -within  the 
domioion  of  IsraeL  Nor  is  it  likely  that  an  individual 
wonld  use  such  an  expression.  Israel  as  a  nation  might 
praise  God  "among  the  nations."  Therefore  this  verse 
is  adduced  as  an  argument  by  those  who  assign  a  later 
date  to  the  psalm.  But  perhaps  we  are  only  to  think 
of  the  nations  as  brought  (see  verse  44)  an  unwilling 
andience  of  the  praises  which  the  conqueror  raises  to 
his  God  for  the  sikrength  that  had  subdued  them. 

^  This  verse  is  bj  many  treated  as  a  late  liturgical 
addition  to  the  hymn.  The  change  to  the  third  person 
is  certainly  somewhat  suggestive  of  this,  but  oy  no 
ineans  conchisiTe. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  two  copies  of  this 
hjnm  to  each  other  is  far  too  complicated  and  difficult 
for  discussion  here.  Each  has  been  a^^ain  and  again 
claimed  as  tSie  originaL  The  best  explanation  of  the 
variations  is  that  the  compositions  were  independent 
copies  of  some  original,  and  that  the  psahn,  like  many 
others,  was  altered  in  preparation  for  the  choir  use. 

XIX. 

The  abrupt  change  in  rhythm,  and  apparently  in 
thought,  at  verse  7  m  this  poem  suggests  a  compilation 
^nnn  two  originally  distinct  pieces.  This  view,  it  is 
true,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  texts  or  versions, 
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and,  among  modem  scholars,  there  are  some  of  eminence 
who  stiU  maintain  the  original  unity.  They  urge  that 
the  psalm  merely  repeats  what  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Theocracy,  which  is  expressly  testified 
t)v  the  Old  Testament  from  the  earliest  times— tko 
identity  of  the  God  of  Revelation  with  the  Creator  of 
the  universe.  But  this  gives  a  very  imperfect,  and 
hardly  a  correct,  explanation  of  the  psalm.  For  the 
second  part  does  not  treat  the  moral  law  as  a  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  but  as  a  revelation  to  man  of  his  duties, 
and  implies  that  man  continually  needs  forgiveness  for 
lapsing  from  the  road  of  right.  It  would  oe  truer  to 
tiie  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  to  urge  that  a  poet, 
thrown  by  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  the  heavens 
into  a  state  of  religious  emotion,  naturally  passes  on  to 
the  Law  where  he  has  had  prepared  for  him  a  guide  and 
help  in  his  religion.  But  for  the  original  separation  of 
the  two  pieces,  the  versification,  the  tone,  the  pottio 
feeling  alt  plead.  It  was,  however,  an  inspired  moment 
when  they  were  united,  and  thus  made  to  suggest  the 
deep  truth  that  man's  obedience  to  the  Divine  will, 
though  it  cannot  be  so  unswerving  as  that  of  the 
heavens,  but  is  inconstant,  and  often  fails,  yet  is  of  a 
higher  order,  and  is  fruitful  of  yet  higher  and^  nobler 
praise  than  all  the  evidence  ofpower  and  majesty  in 
the  outward  works  of  God.  The  glorv  of  conscious 
above  that  of  unconscious  obedience  dia  not  definitely 
present  itself,  perhaps,  to  the  mind  of  him  who  com- 
pleted the  poem,  but  it  is  latent  there.  The  sun  leap- 
ing forth  from  his  eastern  tent  to  flame  through  his 
glorious  day,  knows  nothing  of  the  self-questioning 
and  fears  felt  by  G^d*s  human  servant  trying  to  do  Mia 
wiU.  It  is  only  by  a  bold  metaphor  that  W  ordswortk 
can  connect  the  idea  of  duty  witn  the  law  which  **  pre- 
serves the  stars  from  wrong."  More  in  harmony  with 
the  feeling  suggested  by  the  psalm  is  the  answer  put  by 
another  poet  mto  the  mouth  of  nature  to  console  the 
human  soul  ashamed  of  its  "struggling  task'd  mo- 
rality "  in  view  of  the  serene  service  of  earth  and  sky— 

'< '  Ah !  chUd,'  she  cried. '  that  strife  Divine, 
Whence  was  it,  for  it  is  not  mine  7 
There  is  no  effort  on  my  brow ; 
I  do  not  strive,  I  do  not  weep ; 
I  rash  with  the  swift  spheres,  and  glow 
In  Joy,  and  when  I  will,  I  sleep.' " 

Matthkw  Arnold. 

The  Davidic  authorship  of  the  first  part  of  the  psalm 
is  hardly  to  be  questioned. 

0)  The  heavens  declare.— Better,  (he  heavens 
are  telling.  The  poet  is  even  now  gazing  at  the  sky, 
not  philosophising  on  a  familiar  natural  phenomenon. 


God^i  Gloru 
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Shawn  in  Creation^ 


God;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his 
handywork.  ^^^  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  shei^eth 
knowledge.  ^^^  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language,  ^^  where  their  voice  is  not 
hes^.  W "  *  Their  line  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words 
to  the  end  of  the  world.    In  them  hath 


heard. 


1    Heb..    wUhout 
tktir  voice  hefir± 


a  Rom.  10. 1& 


1  or.icttiioirtthMe'  he  set  a  tabemade  for  the  sun,  ^^^  which 

theif    votce     is 

t5  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race.  ^^^  His  going  forth  is 
from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his 
circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it:  and 
there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof. 


3  Or,  Th«tr  rule, 
OT,  (UreeUon. 


nor  is  he  merely  enjoyinc;  beauty.  Not  only  is  his 
sBsthetic  faculty  satisfied,  out  his  spirit,  his  religious 
nature  is  moved.  He  has  an  immediate  apprehension, 
an  intuition  of  God.  He  is  looking  on  the  freshness 
of  the  morning,  and  all  he  sees  is  temng  of  Qod,  bring- 
ing God  before  him.  This  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  greater  part  of  Hebrew  poetry.  This  is  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  bard  of  Israel— a  reliaious  inspiration. 
The  lower,  the  SBsthetic  perception  of  beauty,  is  r^v  at 
eyerjr  moment  to  pass  into  the  higher,  the  religious 
emotion.  All  truly  gpreat  poetry  partakes  of  tins  eleva- 
tion — ^Hebrew  poetryin  its  highest  degree.  Some  lines 
from  Coleridge's  "  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Yale 
of  Chamouni  not  only  supplies  a  modem  example, 
but  explains  the  moral,  or  rather  spiritual  process, 
involved — 


II 


O  dread  and  silent  mount  1 1  sazed  upon  thee 

Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  Bodily  sense, 

Did'st  vanish  from,  my  thought ;  entranced  in  prayer, 

/  VHfrahipped  the  Invisible  alone.*' 


CSee  an  article  on  **  God  in  Nature  and  in  History,"  in 
the  EsmosUor  for  March,  1881.) 

(2)  U  ttereth. — Literally ,jpottr8  out,  or  maJces  to  well 
up,  like  a  fountain,  undoubtedly  in  reference  to  the 
light  streaming  forth. 

Sheweth. — ^Literally,  breathes  out;  perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  cool  evening  breeze,  so  welcome  in  the 
East.  (See  Cant.  ii.  17,  Note.)  Notice  that  it  is  not 
here  the  heavens  that  are  telling  (as  in  verse  1) 
the  tale  of  God's  glory  to  man,  or  "  to  the  listen- 
ing earth,"  as  in  Addison's  weU-  known  hymn,  but 
day  tells  its  successor  day,  and  night  whispers  to 
night,  so  handing  on,  as  if  from  parent  to  son,  the 
great  news. 

(3)  There  is  no  speech.— The  literal  rendering 
is  Not  speech,  not  words,  their  voice  is  not  heard. 
Explaining  this  is  (1)  the  English  version  (Bible  and 
Prayer  Book)  and  (if  intelligible  at  all)  the  LXX. 
and  Yulg. :  *'  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  without 
their  (the  heavens')  speech  bein^  heard  {i.e.,  under- 
stood)." But  this  gives  an  inadmissible  sense  to  davar, 
which  does  not  mean  language,  but  a  spoken  word.  Be- 
sides, it  was  not  a  likely  thought  for  the  psalmist^  that 
the  Divine  tradition  of  the  heavens,  while  it  travels 
over  the  whole  earth,  would  be  everywhere  intelHgible. 
(2)  "  It  is  not  speech,  it  is  not  words  whose  voice  is 
inaudible,"  i.e.,  unintelligible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  manifestation  to  all  the  world.  But  the  paral- 
lelism is  against  this.  The  line  "  their  voice  is  not 
heard"  is  but  the  rhythmic  echo  of  '* there  is  no 
speech  nor  word."  (3)  We  therefore  keep  close  to 
the  literal  rendering,  There  is  no  speech,  there  are 
no  {uUered)  words,  their  voice  is  inaudible;  under- 
standing the  poet  to  say,  that  the  manifestation  of 
the  Creator's  glory,  which  he  has  just  imagined  the 
heavens  proclaiming,  and  of  which  each  succeed, 
ing  day  hands  on  the  tale,  is  not  made  in  audible 
words.    The  communication  of  the  sky  is  eloquent,  but 


muie ;  its  voice  is  for  the  heart  and  emotion,  not  the 
ear.    So  Addison — 

'*  What  thonxh  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  hall. 
What  thouffh  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoloe 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing  as  tliey  shine 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

(*)  Thoir  lino.— Heb.,  kav,  a  cord,  used  of  a 
met  line  (Zech.  i.  16) ;  a  measuring  cord  (Jer.  xxxi.  39, 
where  also  same  verb,  aone  forth).  In  Isa.  xxviii.  10, 
the  word  is  used  ethically  for  a  definition  or  law.  But 
neither  of  these  seems  very  appropriate  here.  The 
verse  wants  sound  or  voice,  and  words  of  this  intention 
actually  appear  in  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  Symmachus, 
Jerome,  and  the  Syriac. 

The  use  which  St.  Paul  makes  of  these  words  (Rom. 
X.  18)  IB  as  natural  as  striking.  The  march  of  iruih  has 
always  been  compared  to  the  spread  of  light.  But 
the  iQlegorical  interpretation  based  on  the  quotation, 
making  the  heavens  a  figure  of  the  Church  and  the 
sun  of  the  Grospel,  loses  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
Apostle's  application. 

in  them  hath  •  •  •  • — ^This  clause  is  not  only 
rightly  joined  to  verse  4,  but  concludes  a  stanza :  the 
relative  in  the  next  verse  of  the  Authorised  Yersion 
mars  the  true  construction. 

A  tabernacle. — The  tent-chamber  into  which  the 
sun  retired  after  his  day's  journey,  and  from  which  he 
started  in  the  mom,  Aurora,  or  dawn  (according  to 
G-recian  mythology)  drawing  back  the  curtains  for  his 
departure,  was  naturally  a  conception  common  to  all 
nations.  That  the  phenomena  of  sunset  should  engage 
the  poet's  attention  oef  ore  those  of  sunrise  was  inevitable 
in  a  race  who  reckoned  **  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day."  The  LXX.  and  Yidg.  completely 
spoil  the  picture  by  rendering  "he  hath  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  sun." 

(5)  Which  is. — ^Better,  and  he  is.  The  suddenness 
of  the  Oriental  sunrise  is  finely  caught  in  the  imac^  of 
the  uplifted  tent-curtain  and  appearance  of  the  radiant 
hero  ("  strong  man ;  "  Heb.,  gibbor.  Comp.  Judges 
V.  31).  This  want  of  twilight,  this  absence  of  silent 
preparation  for  the  supreme  moment,  distinguishes 
Eastern  songs  of  sunrise  from  the  poetry  of  the  West. 
There  are  no  musterings  of  "  mute  companies  of  change- 
ful clouds,"  no  **  avant  couriers  of  the  light,"  no  "  grey 
lines  fretting  the  clouds  as  messengers  of  day."  Un- 
heralded, unannounced,  the  sun  leaps  forth  in  all  his 
splendour — a  young  bridegroom  with  the  joy  of  the 
wedding-day  still  on  his  countenance,  a  hero  leaping 
forth  on  his  path  of  conquest  and  glonr.  How  different 
the  suggested  feeling  of  this  from  tne  wistful  tender- 
ness 01  Milton's  dawn  coming  forth  "with  pilgrim  steps 
in  amice  grey;"  or  Shakspeare's^mom in  russet  dad," 
that  "  w^s  o'er  the  dew"  of  the  high  eastern  hilL 

Chamber. — Heb.,  chuphah,  a  marriage  chamber 
or  bed  (Joel  ii.  16).     In  later  Hebrew  the  canopy 
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And  in 


PSALMS,  XX. 


ffis  Law. 


^The  ^law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
^conyerting  the  soul :  the  testimony  of 
the  LoBD  is  sxire,  making  wise  the  simple. 
^^  The  statutes  of  the  Lobd  are  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart :  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes.  <*>  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean, 
enduring  for  ever :  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  'true  and  righteous  altogether. 

^^>More  to  be  desired  are  they  than 
g^Id,*yea,  than  much  fine  gold:  *  sweeter 
also  than  honey  and  ^the  honeyoomb. 

(ii^lforeover  by  them  is  thy  servant 
waifned :  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is 
greatieward. 


1  Or,  doetrtiML 
1  Or,  regtoring. 

S  Heb,  emtt. 


a  P*.  119.  rj,  lir ; 
Prov.  8,  18l 


b  Pa.  119l  IQB. 


4  Heb.,  the  drop- 
ping of  honeit- 
eomb*. 


5  Or,  maek. 

8  Heb.,  my  roeJIr. 


(12)  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ? 
cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 
(^3)  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  pre- 
sumptuous sins ;  let  them  not  have  do- 
minion over  me :  then  shall  I  be  upright, 
and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  ^the  great 
transgression. 

^^*>  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and 
the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be  accept- 
able in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  ^my  strength, 
and  my  redeemer. 

PSALM  XX. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 
^^>  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of 


curied  orer  the  wedded  pair,  or  eren  the  marriage 
itself. 
Bejoioeth. — ^Literally,  leaps  for  joy, 
A  race. — ^Better,  his  roM,  i.e.,  his  daily  oonrse  or 
journey. 

(7)  The  law. — ^The  ear  catches  even  in  the  English 
the  <dia]ige  of  rhythm,  which  is  as  marked  as  the 
change  m  subject.  Instead  of  the  free  lyric  move, 
ment  of  the  preceding  verse,  we  come  suddenly  upon 
tiie  most  finished  specimen  of  didactic  poetry  in  regu. 
W  metre,  exhibiting  a  perfect  balance  of  expression  as 
well  as  of  thought,  so  perfect  in  the  original,  that  in 
Terses  7 — ^9  the  number  of  words  is  the  same  in  each 
clanae.  In  each  clause,  too,  the  Law,  under  one  or 
another  of  its  many  names  and  aspects,  is  praised,  first 
for  its  essential  cliaracter,  then  for  its  results. 

The  law  ....  the  testimony.— These  are 
coUectire  terms  embracing,  under  different  regards,  the 
whole  body  of  statutes  and  precepts  in  the  Jewish 
code.  The  law,  tdrah,  means  in  its  primary  use  "  in- 
Mmction,"  and  therefore  is  used  of  prophecy  (Isa.  i. 
10,  riii.  16),  but  here  undoubtedly  bears  its  common 
and  more  limited  sense.  Testimony,  from  a  root  mean- 
ing "to  repeat,"  suggests  the  solemn  earnestness  and 
issistanee  of  the  Divine  commands. 

The  description  "  perfect "  and  "  sure  "  suggests  the 
loft  J  ideal  prescribed  by  the  Law,  and  the  reliance 
which  the  Hebrew  mi^ht  place  upon  it  as  a  role  of 
conduct.  The  word  "  simple  "  is  generally  used  in  a 
had  sense,  but  here  has  its  primary  meaning,  "  open," 
** ingenuoos,"  "impressible,  easily  led  either  towards 
f  oUt  or  wisdom. 

(^Bi^ht. — Here  in  its  original  sense  of  "straight,"  or 
direct.  A  fime  moral  insight  suggested  this  touch.  The 
foad  of  duty,  when  plain  and  unmistakable,  inspires  a 
«eiise  of  gladness,  even  if  it  be  difficult  and  dangerous. 

**  Stem  Lavrnver,  jet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Oodhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads." 

Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty. 

Enlightening  the  eyes.— -Not  here  as  in  Fs. 
xiii.  3  (see  Note)  physically,  but  morally  (comp.  Ps. 
cxix.  105);  the  whole  nature  of  one  who  lives  m  the 
%ht  of  truth  is  illuminated. 

(&)  The  fear  of  the  Lord.  — Here  plainly  not  a 
moral  quality  of  the  individual,  but,  as  in  Prov.  xv.  33 
(comp.  Deut.  xviL  19),  religion,  the  service  demanded 
by  the  Law,  which,  being  *'  pure  and  undefiled,"  endures, 


while  the  false  systems  of  idolatrous  nations  perish. 
Based  on  the  eternal  principle  of  right,  the  judgments 
of  Grod,  it  is  eternal  as  they  are. 

(10)  Honeycomb.  —  (See  margin.)  The  honey  that 
drops  from  the  comb  is  the  finest  and  purest. 

(")  Warned. — ^Better,  illuminated,  instructed. 

(^)  His  eulogium  on  the  Law  was  not  Pharisuc  or 
formal,  for  the  poet  instantly  gives  expression  to  his 
sense  of  his  own  inabilitv  to  Keep  it.  If  before  we 
were  reminded  of  St.  Paul's,  *'  The  law  is  holy,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good,"  (Rom*,  vii.  12), 
his  own  spiritoal  experience,  contained  in  the  same 
chapter,  is  nere  recalled :  "  For  the  good  that  I  would  I 
do  not :  but  the  evil  tiiat  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 

Who  can  understand.  —  In  the  original  the 
abruptness  of  the  question  is  very  marked  and  sig- 
nificant. Errors  who  marks  ?  From  UTtconsdous  ones 
clear  me,  i.e.,  pronounce  me  innocent,  not  cleanse,  as  in 
Authorised  Version. 

(13)  FresumptuotiB  sin.— The  Heb.,  from  root 
meaning  to  "boU  up"  or  "over,"  is  properly  mas- 
culine, and  always  elsewhere  means  proud  or  arrogant 
men.  (So  Symmachus  and  Aqnila.)  Hence  here 
explain,  "  Keep  thy  servant  from  the  companionship 
of  arrogant  men,  so  that  they  may  not  get  dominion 
over  me,  and  lead  me  away  from  thy  Law." 

The  epreat  transgp^ession.  —  Rather,  a  great 
transgression,  though  even  without  the  article  it  is  pos- 
sible the  particular  sin  of  idolatry  is  intended. 

(1*)  Meditation. — ^Heb.,  higgaion.  (See  Pss.  ix.  16, 
xcii.  3.) 

XX. 

This  psalm  is  addressed  to  a  king  going  to  battle, 
and  was  ^ainly  arranged  for  part-singing  in  the 
Temple.  The  congregation  lead  off  with  a  prayer  for 
the  monarch's  success  (1 — 5).  Tlie  priest,  or  the  king 
himself,  as  priest,  after  watching  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  sacrificial  rites,  pronounces  liis  confidence 
of  the  victory  (6—8),  upon  which  the  shout,  "  God  save 
the  king ! "  is  raised  by  the  whole  host,  which  acclaim 
again  sinks  down  into  the  calmer  prayer,  "  May  he  hear 
us  when  we  cry." 

The  transparent  language  of  the  poem  and  its  simple 
arrangement,  the  smooth  symmetry  of  the  rhythm,  and 
the  quiet  advance  in  thought,  are  all  in  favour  of  its 
being  a  hymn  carefully  composed  for  a  public  occasion 
and  not  a  poetical  effusion  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment. 
It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  discuss  the  authorship 
or  the  question  of  what  particular  king  it  was  intended 
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A  Paalm  of  Prayer 


PSALMS.  XXI. 


/or  Blessing  on  the-Kin^, 


trouble ;  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob 
1  defend  thee.  ^^^  Send  ^thee  help  from 
the  sanctuary,  and  '  strengthen  thee  ont 
of  Zion ;  <^^  Remember  all  thy  offerings, 
and  *  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice :  Selah. 
(*)  Grant  thee  according  to  thine  own 
heart,  and  fulfil  all  thy  counsel. 

(5)  "vVe  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation,  and 
in  the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up 
our  banners:  the  Lobd  fulfil  all  thy 
petitions. 

(®^  Now  know  I  that  the  Lobd  saveth 
his  anointed ;  he  will  hear  him  ^  from  his 
holy  heaven  *with  the  saving  strength  of 


1  Heb.,  get  thft  ou 
au  high  place. 


i  Heb..  thtj  helpi. 


3     Heb.,    BuppO'  t 
thee. 


4  Heb.,  tttm  to 
ofiha :  or,  make 
fat. 


5  Heb.,  from  the 
heaven  of  hit  ho- 
linett. 


6  Heb..  bf  the 
irtititiith  of  the 
siilnatioH  of  hit 
ri'jht  howl. 


his  right  hand.  ^^^  Some  ^rust  in  char- 
iots, and  some  in  horses:  but  we  will 
remember  the  name  of  the  Lobd  our 
God.  ^^)  They  are  brought  down  and 
fallen :  but  we  are  risen,  and  stand  up- 
right. 

(®J  Save,  Lobd  :  let  the  king  hear  ui 
when  we  call. 

PSALM  XXI. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

(1)  The  king  shall  joy  in  thy  strength, 
O  Lobd  ;  and  in  thy  salvation  how  greatly 
shall  he  rejoice !    (^)  Thou  hast  given  him 


for.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  sacrificial  hymn. 
There  is,  however,  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  which 
connects  its  use,  if  not  its  composition,  with  Hezekiah 
(Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  ii.  461). 

(1)  Day  of  trouble   .    .   .   God  of  Jacob.— 

This  certainly  recalls  the  patriarch's  words  (Gren.  zxxv. 
3),  "  I  will  make  there  an  altar  nnto  God,  who  answered 
me  in  the  day  of  my  distress."  The  "  name  '*  alone  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  was  a  safeguard  to  the  people,  called 
after  their  great  forefather  **  IsraeL"  So  even  nnder 
the  shadow  of  the  greatness  of  human  mouarchs  and 
heroes  whole  peoples  have  often  felt  secure  and  strong, 
using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name. 

Defend  thee. — Better,  set  thee  up  on  high  (comp. 
Ixix.  29,  xci.  14)  as  in  a  fortress,  out  of  the  reach  of 
foes. 

(3)  All  thy  ofTerings.— The  king  is  sacrificing,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  before  battle  (1  Sam.  xiii.  9),  the 
burnt  offering  {olah,  from  root  to  "go  up,"  i.e.,  of  the 
smoke)  and  the  bloodless  offering  {minchah,  from  root 
"  to  portion  out  *')  of  fine  flour.  (See  Lev.  ii.  1).  Since 
the  word  rendered  in  our  yersion  memorial  (Ley.  zxiv. 
7),  which  is  a  deriyative  of  the  yerb  here  rendered  **  re- 
member," has  been  proved  by  eminent  scholars  to  signify 
"  incense,"  we  may  believe  the  psalmist  meant — 

**  Accept  the  Incense  of  all  thy  minchah. 
And  the  fat  of  thy  dlahJ' 

Indeed  Mr.  Burgess  would  render  "smell"  and 
"reHsh." 

Accept. — Literally,  maX^/af  (Ps.zxiii.5, "  anointest " ) 
!.«.,  regard  or  receive  as  a  fat  or  a  worthy  offering.  The 
objection  to  the  alternative  rendering,  **  turn  to  ashes," 
i.e.,  "  consume,"  (Lev.  ix.  24 ;  1  Kinsp  xviii.  38),  is  that 
the  Hebrew  word  never  elsewhere  nas  that  sense,  but 
only  that  of  "  cleansing  from  ashes." 

W  We  will  set  up  our  banners.— Rather,  we 
will  wave  our  banners.  (Comp.  Cant  vi.  10.)  'nie 
whole  army,  or  their  representatives,  assembled  in  the 
Temple  courts,  raise  the  encouraging  shout. 

(«)  Now  know  I.— Better,  now  know  I  thai  Jeho- 
vah hath  saved  his  anointed,  t.e.,  the  king  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  poem,  it  being  out  of  keepmg  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem  to  understand  "  Israel "  or  the  "  ideaJ  " 
king  here.  The  now  is  emphatic.  After  seeing  the 
sacrifice  performed,  and  feeling  sure  of  its  acceptance, 
this  confidence  is  expressed. 

From  his  holy  heaven.— The  prayer  in  verse  2 
had  mentioned  the  sanctuanr  as  the  residence  of  the 
Divine  power,  and  its  symbol,  the  ark,  being  deposited 


there  (1  Sam.  iv.  4).  The  inspiration  now  expresses  a 
yet  higher  conviction.  The  manifestation  of  saccoar 
will  not  be  through  any  earthly  symbol  of  Grod's  might,, 
but  immediaiely  from  His  dwelling-place  on  high. 

With  the  saving.— Better,  with  the  might  of  the 
help  of, 

(7)  Trust. — ^The  Poetry  is  weakened  by  the  insertion 
of  this  word.  Benaer,  These  in  chariots  and  these  ot^ 
horses;  hut  we  in  the  name  ofJehovcLh  our  Qod  make 
boast.  The  mention  of  horses  and  chariots  suggests  a 
Syrian  war,  since  the  armies  of  Syria  were  peculiarly 
strong  in  this  arm.  For  an  interesting  historical  re- 
ference to  this  verse,  see  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  England^ 
chap.  ix. 

(8)  Stand  upright.— We  seem  to  see  a  whole  battle 
fought  before  our  eyes,  in  which  those  formerly  stmek 
down  rise,  and  returning  to  the  fi^ht,  beat  off  their 
foes,  and  in  their  turn  lay  them  low.  "We  were 
fallen,  but  have  risen,  and  stand  upright." 

(»)  Save  Lord  .  .  .—The  Authorised  Version 
follows  the  accentuation  of  the  Masoretic  text,  but 
spoils  the  rhythm,  and  interrupts  the  sense.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  followed  by  all  modem  commenta- 
tors, dividing  the  verse  differently  render,  '^Jehovah, 
save  the  king,"  whence  our  National  Anthem.  Jehovah 
thus  becomes  the  subject  of  the  verb  hear  in  the  last 
clause.  "  May  He  hear  us  in  the  day  of  our  calling." 
The  change  from  second  to  third  person  is  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  manner  of  conquering  emotion,  and 
allowing  the  close  of  a  poem  to  die  away  in  calm  and 
subdued  language.    (Comp.  Pa  ex.  7.) 

XXT. 

The  preceding  psalm  was  a  prayer  for  success ;  this 
is  a  thanksgiving  after  victory.  I^oesibly,  as  manv  think, 
the  two  refer  to  the  same  event,  and  are  by  the  same 
author.  The  composition  is  also  similar,  since  here  also 
the  arrangement  is  for  a  part  sonff .  The  people — ^prob- 
ably a  chorus  of  maidens  (see  Note  to  verse  3),  or  of 
Levites — meet  the  returning  hero,  with  their  shouts  of 
praise  to  Jehovah  (verses  1 — ^7).  The  monarch  himself 
is  then  addressed,  perhaps  by  the  leader  of  the  proces- 
sion (verses  8 — 1^),  and  the  whole  concourse  t^Pj^ 
unite  in  a  burst  of  praise  to  Gtod  at  the  end.  The 
rhythm  is  weak  and  ill-snstained. 

(1)  The  king  shall.— Bather,  the  king  is  eaeuMng 
in  thy  might  (which  has  secured  the  victory  he  prayed 
for),  and  in  Vnf  help  how  greatly  glad  is  he. 

(2)  Bequest.— The  Hebrew  word  occotb  nowhere 
else,  but  is  connected  with  a  root,  to  he  poor,  and,  there- 
fore, in  want.    The  "  not "  is  emphatic :  "  And  the  re* 
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PSALMS,  XXII. 


tJie  King^s  Victory, 


liis  heart's  desire,  and  bast  not  with- 
holden  the  request  of  his  lips.  Selah. 
<s)  For  thon  preventest  him  with  the 
blessings  of  goodness:  thon  settest  a 
crown  of  pnre  gold  on  his  head. 

<^>  He  asked  life  of  thee,  and  thou 
gavest  it  him,  even  length  of  days  for 
^▼er  and  ever.  <*>  BQs  ^ory  is  great  in 
thj  salyation :  honour  and  majesty  hast 
thou  laid  upon  him.  W  For  thou  hast 
^made  him  most  blessed  for  ever:  thou 
bast  'made  him  exceeding  glad  with 
thv  countenance. 

^>  For  the  long  trusteth  in  the  Lobd, 
and  through  the  mercy  of  the  most  High 
lie  shall  not  be  moved. 

(^  Thine  hand  shall  find  out  all  thine 
enemies :  thy  right  hand  shall  find  out 
those  that  hate  thee.  (^>  Thou  shalt 
make  them  as  a  fiery  oven  in  the  time 


I  Heb.,  «rt  kim  ti> 
Ik'  blusiuifii. 


S     Heb..    qladdetl 
him  with  joy. 


3  Or,  Hum  »knU  $et 
them  M  a  batt. 


A  Heb«  shoutdar. 


6  Or.  the  hind  of 


a    Matt.    27.   40; 
Mark  U.  84. 


tf   Beb.,  frtnik  mg 
»aUiatioH. 


of  thine  auger :  the  Lord  shall  swallow 
them  up  in  his  wrath,  and  the  fire  shall 
devour  them.  ^^^)  Their  fruit  shalt  thou 
destroy  from  the  earth,  and  their  seed 
from  among  the  children  of  men.  <^>  For 
they  intended  evil  against  thee:  they 
imagined  a  mischievous  device,  which 
they  are  not  able  to  perform.  <^)  There- 
fore ^  shalt  thou  make  them  turn  their 
^  back,  when  thou  shalt  make  ready  thine 
arrows  upon  thy  strings  against  the  face 
of  them. 

(^^)Be  thou  exalted,  Lord,  in  thine  own 
strength :  so  will  we  sing  and  praise  thy 
power. 

PSALM  xxn. 

To  the  chief  Musician  npon  ^Aijeleth  Shahar, 

A  Pealm  of  David. 

(1)  My  «  Grod,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?  why  art  thou  so  far  ^from 


onest  of  his  lips  thon  hast  by  no  means  withheld." 
The  menlaon  in  verae  4  of  a  prayer  for  long  life,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  continnance  of  life,  snggests  that  this 
*'  request "  was  uttered  in  sickness.  On  the  other  hand 
the  genera]  tone  of  the  psalm  connects  it  with  a  victory. 

(3)  Thou  preventest— i.e.,  comest  to  meet  him. 
The  word  "  prevent "  is  familiar  in  this  sense  in  the 
^English  collect:  "Present  ns,  O  Lord,  in  all  onr 
doings."  (Gomp.  Ps.  Ixxix.  8 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15.)  The 
'*  crown  "  is  by  some  identified  with  that  won  by  David 
at  Babbah  Moab.  Others  make  it  refer  to  a  corona- 
tion. Ewald  thinks  of  a  birthday  celebration.  Prob- 
ably^ no  more  is  intended  than  a  symbol  of  victory  and 
rejoicing.  Maidens  were  accustomed  to  meet  a  monarch 
letnming  in  victory,  and  to  offer  a  crown,  or  garland, 
which  was  a  symbol  of  extraordinary  rejoicing.  (Comp. 
1  Sam.  zviii  6 ;  Ps.  IxviiL  11 ;  Cant,  lii  11 ;  Wisd.  iL 
8;  Judith XV.  13;  3  Mace  vu.  16.) 

(*)  For  ever  and  ever.— This  is  merely  a  term 
for  indefinite  length.  (Comp.  the  common  salutation 
of  a  king :  1  Kings  i.  31 ;  Neh.  ii.  3 ;  Dan.  iii.  9.)  An 
allusion  to  the  eternal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  not  to 
be  forced  on  the  passage. 

(«)  Most  blessed.— Literally,  hlesainga.  The  idiom 
is  smilar  to  that  in  Ps.  i.  1. 

With  thy  countenance.— -Bather,  In  thy  pre- 
sence,   (Comp.  Ps.  xvi.  11.) 

(8)  Thine.— The  psalm  has  hitherto  been  addressed 
to  Jehovah.   It  now  turns  in  prophetic  strain  to  the  king. 

(9)  Thou  shalt  make  .  .  .—As  it  stands  the  figure 
is  most  obscure.  Lam.  v.  10  is  not  analogous.  Here 
the  fire  and  not  the  blackness  of  the  smoky  oven  is  the 
o^ect  of  comparison.  A  very  slight  Uteral  change 
gives  the  sense  obviou;dy  required:  Thou  shalt  put 
them  into  a  fiery  oven.  The  figure  is  not  drawn  from 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  from  a  smelter's  furnace. 
(Comti.  Isa.  xxxL  9 ;  Mai  iii  3.  For  the  custom  in  its 
literal  horror,  see  Jer.  xlviiL  45,  xlix.  2 ;  Amos  ii.  1, 
where  the  reference  is  to  the  Transjordanic  tribes.) 
The  Philistines  subjected  their  enemies  to  a  similar 
treatment  (Judges  xv.  6). 

In  the  time  of  thine  anger.— Literally,  of  thy 
face,  i.e„  by  thy  very  appearance.  The  dread  majesty 
cf  God's  aoe  is  onen  thus  spoken  of  (Ps.  xxxiv.  16 ; 


Lev.  XX.  6).  Here  the  same  awful  power  of  witiiering 
the  wicked  with  a  glance  is  ascribea  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Prov.  xvi.  14,  15,  xix.  12.) 
But,  as  if  startled  bv  the  boldness  of  his  own  figure, 
the  poet  instantlv  refers  to  Jehovah. 

In  his  wrath. — Literally,  in  his  noatrUf  in  direct 
parallelism  with  "  face  "  in  last  clause. 

(10)  Their  finiit.— More  f uUy, "  fruit  of  the  womb  " 
(Psa  cxxvii.  3,  cxxxii.  11). 

(11)  For  they. — Better,  though  they  have  intended 
evil  against  thee,  have  plotted  mischief,  they  have  no 
power  at  all, 

W  Therefore.— Literally, /or  f^ott  shalt  put  Uiem 
shoulder  {pones  eos  dorsum,  Vulg.).  Upon  thy  strings 
thou  shalt  aim  against  the  face  of  them,  JSwald  renders : 
"  Shalt  strike  them  back ; "  but  the  EngUsh  version 
seems  to  explain  rightly.  To  "nve  the  neck  of  an 
enemy  "  (Ps.  xviii.  4)  is  a  similar  £>rm  of  expression. 

(13)  Thou.— Again  the  song  turns  to  address  Jehovah. 

So  will  we  sing  and  praise.— Better,  We  toill 
both  with  song  and  lyre  celebrate  Thy  power, 

XXII. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  uttered  from  His  cross  the 
words  of  bitter  woe  that  begin  this  poem,  have  given 
and  must  ever  give  it  a  special  interest  and  importance. 
It  was  natural  that  Christian  sentiment  should  fasten 
lovingly  on  it,  and  almost  claim  it,  not  only  as  a  record 
of  suffering  typical  of  our  Lord's  suffering,  but  as 
actually  in  every  detail  prophetic  of  Him.  But  the 
signs  of  a  true  Messianic  character  of  prophecy  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  moral  likeness,  not  in  accidental  resem- 
blances of  situation,  or  coincidences  of  language,  and  in 
this  sense  Ps.  xxii.  must  ever  be  considered  Messianic. 

Nothing  in  David's  recorded  life  bears  out  the  title. 
The  identification  of  the  sufferer  with  Jeremiah,  though 
much  more  probable,  is  excluded  by  the  joyous  and 
hopeful  tone  of  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.  But  is  it 
an  individual  sufferer  at  all,  and  not  rather  suffering 
Israel  whose  profound  misery  in  the  first  part,  and 
whose  happy  restoration  in  the  second,  the  poet 
depicts  P 

If  such  an  interpretation  suits  the  description  of  the 
suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  in  Isa.  Hi.,  liii.,  as  many 
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in  Great  Distress^ 


helping  me,  and  from  the  words  of  iny 
roaring? 

<2J  O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  daytime, 
but  thou  nearest  not ;  and  in  the  night- 
season,  and  ^am  not  silent. 

(^>  But  thou  art  holy,  0  thou  that  in- 
habitest  the  praises  of  Israel. 

W  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee :  they 
trusted,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them. 
(*)  They  cried  unto  thee,  and  were  de- 
livered :  they  trusted  in  thee,  and  were 
not  confoxmded. 

(^)  But  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man ;  a 
reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the 


1  Feb.,  there  is  no 

$U«HCetOiM. 


a  Matt.  t7. 89. 
b  Matt.  S7.  -OL 


S  Heb.,  H«  rolled 
htraaeU  <m  the 
Lord. 


4  Or.  if  he  dellgM 
in  Aim. 


6  Or,  keptett  me  in 
•a/etg. 


OHeU, not  a  Acfjwr. 


people.  ^^  •  All  they  that  see  me  laugk 
me  to  scorn :  they  ^  shoot  out  the  lip,  they 
shake  the  head,  saying^  <®)  ^  ^  He  trusted 
on  the  LoBD  that  he  would  deliver  him : 
let  him  deliver  him,  *  seeing  he  delighted 
in  him. 

(^^  But  thou  art  he  that  took  me  out 
of  the  womb :  thou  ^  didst  make  me  hope 
when  I  was  upon  my  mother's  breasts^ 
(10)  I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb : 
thou  art  my  God  from  my  mother's  belly, 

(^1)  Be  not  far  from  me ;  for  trouble  is 
near ;  for  there  is  ®  none  to  help.  ^^  Many 
bulls  have  compassed  me :  strong  bulls^ 


Clitics  think  (comp.  Isa.  xlix.  3),  it  suggests  itself  for 
this  psalm  which  has  so  mAny  points  of  analogy  with 
that  jMissage  (see  Notes).  The  herds  of  wila  beasts 
that  surround  the  sufferer  are  more  appropriate  as  a 
figure  of  hostile  tribes  than  of  personal  enemies,  and 
the  vivid  picture  of  suffering  in  verses  14  and  15  are 
not  less  applicable  to  the  material  condition  of  an  op- 
pressed nation  than  the  description  in  Isa.  i.  5,  6  is  to 
the  moral  condition.  (Gomp.  isa.  lii.  14.)  Such  a  view 
certainly  suita  the  conclusion  of  the  psalm  better  than 
any  other.  The  individual  sufferer  at  all  events  there 
disappears,  and  his  fortunes  merge  in  those  of  the 
nation  (notice  the  change  to  the  plural  in  verses  26  and 
29),  and  the  brilliant  prospect  of  a  time  when  the  tale 
of  God's  righteousness  shi&ll  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  is  that  of  the  prophet  who  has 
mourned  his  country's  woes  rather  than  his  own,  and 
has  seen  in  faith  the  prayers  of  Israel  heard,  and  the 
promises  made  to  her  amply  performed. 

Still,  the  strong  personal  Ume  in  the  opening  of  the 
poem  suggests  that  this  prophet  was  himself  closely 
identified  with  the  sufferings  he  depicts,  and  shared 
them  not  only  in  ^mpathy  but  in  reality,  and  the  great 
consensus  of  opimon  looks  for  the  author  among  the 
sufferers  in  the  exile,  and  probably  among  the  Levites. 
(See  Note,  verse  26.)  The  rhythm  is  irregular,  suited 
to  such  a  dirge. 

Upon  Aijeleth  Shahar.— More  correctly,  upon 
Ayyeletk  ha-shachar,  i.e.,  upon  the  hind  of  the  morn- 
ing, a  phrase  which  at  once  suggests  either  an  instru- 
ment so  named,  or  a  particular  ume  to  which  the  psalm 
was  to  be  sung,  as  we  might  say,  "  to  the  tune  of 
*  As  pants  the  iSrt.' "  The  &tter  is  the  view  to  which 
all  the  best  commentators  have  now  unanimously  come. 
It  is  not  worth  while  even  to  notice  other  conjectures. 

(1)  My  God,  my  God.  —  Heb.,  Eli,  EU,  lama 
azavtant,  where  the  Tar^um  paraphrases  sahhctdhanif 
the  form  used  by  our  Saviour  on  the  cross.  (See  Notes, 
N.  T.  Oomm.,  Matt,  xxvii.  46;  Mark  xv.  34.)  The 
LXX.  and  Yulgate  insert  "  look  upon  me."  (Comp. 
English  Prayer  Book  version.)  For  the  despairing 
tone  comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  14.  It  suits  the  whole  oi  pious 
Israel  in  her  times  of  trouble  even  better  than  any 
individual. 

The  second  part  of  the  verse  is  obscure  from  its 
lyric  conciseness,  but  the  Authorised  Version  has  given 
the  meaning,  though  sacrificing  the  rhythm — 

"  My  God,  my  Ood,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me, 
Far  from  my  aid,  from  the  words  of  my  groaning?" 


Le.,  far  from  listening  to  the  words  that  escape  me  only 
in  groans. 

fioaring. — A  word  used  generally  of  a  lion  (Isa.  v. 
29 ;  comp.  Judges  xiv.  5) ;  but  also  of  a  man  (Ri. 
xxxviii.  9).  Hit^'s  conjecture, "  from  my  cry,"  instead 
of  '^  from  my  help,"  is  very  plausible,  since  it  makes  the 
parallelism  complete  and  involves  a  very  slight  change. 
The  LXX.  and  V  ulg.  have  **  the  words  of  my  offences.'* 

(2)  And  am  not  silent.— This  misses  the  paraL 
lelism,  which  evidently  requires  "  O  my  God,  I  cry  in 
the  daytime,  and  thou  answerest  not ;  in  the  nighty  and 
find  no  repose." 

(3)  But. — In  spite  of  his  seeming  desertion  the  poet 
still  believes  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  covenant — still 
the  Holy  One  in  whom  His  people  could  trust. 

The  ^irase  "  inhabiting  the  praises  of  Israel,"  recalls 
the  more  usual  "thou  that  dwellest  between  the 
cherubims  "  (1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  Pss.  Ixxx.  1, 
xcix.  1,  where  see  Note).  But  the  idea  here  is  more 
spiritual  The  ever-ascending  praises  of  His  people 
oecome  a  throne  for  tiie  Divine  King,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  cherabim. 
i^erhaps  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Exod.  xv.  11, 12. 
This  ex^nation  is  at  once  more  literal  and  better 
than  the  Kabbinical, "  enthroned  <u  the  praises."  (Comp. 
Aquila :  "  as  the  hymns.") 

w  Confounded— i.e.,  ashamed. 

(0)  Worm.— An  indication  of  extreme  degradatioa 
and  helplessness.    (Comp.  Isa.  xli.  14.) 

(7)  Laugh  me  to  scorn.— LXX.,  iitfwieHipuraw^ 
the  verb  used  by  St.  Luke  in  his  description  of  the 
crucifixion  (Luke  xxiii.  35). 

Shoot  out  the  lip.— Literally,  open  wUh  the  Up 
(Ps.  XXXV.  21 ;  Job  xvi.  10).  We  use  the  expression^ 
"  curl  the  Hp." 

(8)  He  trusted.  —  So  the  LXX.  (Comp.  Matt, 
xxvii.  43.)  So,  too,  Ewald  amon^  modems.  But 
generally  the  form  aol  (short  for  gol)  is  taken  as  an 
imperative.  Literally,  roU  thyself  on  Ood,  (Comp. 
Ps.  xxxvii.  5  ;  Prov.  xvi.  3,  margin.) 

(»)  But.— Better,  For,  Faith  that  turns  to  God  in 
spit«  of  derision  is  the  best  answer  to  dwision. 

Thou  didst  make  me  hope. —  Better,  ihouf 
didst  make  me  repose  on  my  mother's  breast, 

OS)  Bulls  of  Bashan.- For  "  Bashan  "  see  Num. 
xxL  33 ;  for  its  pastures  and  cattle,  comp.  Deut.  xxxii. 
14,  and  for  the  figures,  Amos  iv.  1.  Instead  of  "  fat 
bulls,"  the  LXX.  and  Yulgate  parapfarase  "strong- 
ones  of  Bashan."  The  point  of  the  comparison  lies 
in  the  wantonness  and  insolence  of  panipeced  pride» 
displayed  by  the  minions  of  fortune. 
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of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round.  (^)Thej 
^  gaped  upon  me  witk  their  mouths,  as  a 
layening  and  a  roaring  Uon. 

^^)I  am  poured  out  like  water,  and  all 
my  bones  are  ^out  of  joint :  my  heart  is 
like  wax;  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of 
my  bowels.  0*)  jjy  strength  is  dried  up 
like  a  potsherd ;  and  my  tongue  cleav- 
eth  to  my  jaws ;  and  thou  hast  brought 
me  into  the  dust  of  death.  <^^For  dogs 
hare  compassed  me :  the  assembly  of  the 
wicked  have  inclosed  me :  •  they  pierced 
my  hands  and  my  feet.  (^^I  may  tell  all 
my  bones :  they  look  and  stare  upon  me. 

^*They  part  my  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 

^J'But  be  not  thou  far  from  me,  O 
Lobd:  0  my  strength,  haste  thee  to  help 
me.  t»)  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword ; 


1  Heb^OfWiMcl  Meir 


I  Or.  nrndeivd. 


a  Matt.  97.  as: 
Markl&S4:LnKe 
SS.  8S;  John  10. 
n.S7. 


b    Luke    S8L    84; 
Jolm  19.  B,  M. 


S   Heb.,  mg  only 

OfM. 


4   Helx,  from  tt« 


e  Heb.  SL  U. 


*  my  darling  *fix)m  the  power  of  the  dog. 
<^^)  oave  me  from  the  lion's  mouth :  for 
thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  of 
the  unicorns. 

^^> '  I  wiU  declare  thy  name  unto  my 
brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation will  I  praise  thee. 

(^^  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him; 
all  ye  the  seed  of  Jacob,  glorify  him; 
and  fear  him,  all  ye  the  seed  of  Israel. 
(24)yQr  \^Q  hath  not  despised  nor  ab- 
horred the  affliction  of  the  afflicted; 
neither  hath  he  hid  his  face  from  him ; 
but  when  he  cried  unto  him,  he  heard. 

<^>  My  praise  shall  he  of  thee  in  the 
great  congregation:  I  wiU  pay  my  vows 
before  them  that  fear  him. 

WThe  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satis- 
fied: they  shall  praise  the  Lord  that 


0^)  Bavening.— Literally,  tearing  in  pieces,  (Comp. 
Urn.  VL  15, 16,  iiL  10.) 

Boaring.— <!)omp.  Amos  iii.  4. 

P4  The  state  of  nopelees  proetration  into  which  the 
Tictim  of  these  terrible  foes  is  brought  could  not  be 
more  powerfully  described.  It  is  a  state  of  entire  dis- 
solution.   Again  Lam.  ii.  2  offers  a  close  paralleL 

Out  of  joint.— Perhras,  better,  stand  <nd  as  in  a 
8t4Jiie  of  emaciaiion.  (Cfomp.  verse  17.)  Litendlj, 
separate  Giemselves,  In  other  places,  however,  *'  bones" 
is  used  ia  the  sense  in  which  we  use  "  fibres,"  in  such  a 
phnse  as  "  all  the  fibres  of  his  fnune.*' 

<15)  My  strength.— The  conjecture,  "  my  palate," 
instead  of  "my  strength,"  improves  the  panulelism. 
O^rs,  bat  not  so  happily,  "  my  moistare." 

The  dust  of  death.— Gomp.  Shakspeare's  "  Mac- 
beth:" 

"  The  way  to  dustr  death." 

<l«)  Bogs.— Literally,  barkers,  (For  the  wild  scaren- 
ger  dogs  of  the  East,  comp.  1  Kings  xii.  19,  &c.)  Sym- 
msehus  and  Theodotion  render,  "  hunting  dogs.'* 

The  assembly  of  the  wicked  denotes  the  fac- 
tions nature  of  the  attacks  on  the  sufferer.  His  enemies 
have  combined,  as  savage  animals,  to  hunt  in  packs. 
Comp.  Vhgil,  JBn,  ii.  351 :— 

"  lupi  cea 

Raptores  atra  in  neboLa." 

They  pierced.— The  word  thus  rendered  has  formed 
a  battle-ground  for  controyersy.  As  the  Hebrew  text 
at  present  stands  tiie  word  reads  kdari  (like  a  lion). 
(C<nnp.  Isa.  zzxyiii.  13.)  But  no  intelligible  meaning 
can  be  got  oat  of  "  like  a  lion  my  hands  and  my  feet. 
Nor  does  the  plan  commend  itself  of  dividing  the  verses 
diffocntlj,  and  reading,  "  The  congregation  of  wicked 
men  have  gathered  round  me  like  a  lion.  On  my  hands 
and  my  feet  I  can  tell  all  my  bones."  The  punctuation 
of  the  text  must  therefore  be  given  up,  and  a  meaning 
Bought  by  changing  the  reading.  The  necessity  of  a 
change  is  support^  both  by  tl^  ancient  versions  and 
hjr  some  MSSu,  and  aUo  by  the  Masora ;  though  con- 
nderable  difference  exists  as  to  what  the  word  should 
be  read.  If  the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions  alone 
were  to  decide,  some  verb  in  the  past  tense  must  bo 
nad,  but  tiie  most  reasonable  course  is  to  accept  the 


present  text,  but  with  a  different  vowel,  treating  it  as  a 
participle,  with  sufifix,  of  kur,  whose  root-idea,  according 
to  Ewald,  is  "  to  bind ; "  but  according  to  most  other 
scholars  is  "to  dig."  It  is,  however,  so  doubtful 
whether  it  can  mean  to  dig  through — 1.6.,  to  pierce — 
that  it  is  better  to  understand  here  a  binding  of  the 
limbs  so  tij^tlv  as  to  dig  into  them,  and  wound  them. 
Bender :  "  The  band  of  villains  [literally,  breakers]  sur- 
rounded me,  binding  my  hands  and  zeet  so  as  io  cut 
them." 

(18)  They  part  my  gannents  .  .  .^.e.,  as  of 
one  already  dead.  The  word  *'  garment "  (heged)  and 
"  vesture  "  {lebOsh)  are  synonymous  terms  for  the  same 
article  of  dress — ^tne  modem  abba,  or  plaid,  the  usual 
outer  garment  of  the  Bedouin.  The  latter  is  a  more 
poetic  term.  (See  Bib,  Diet,,  art.  "  Dress.")  The  appli- 
cation of  the  verse  in  John  xix.  24,  &c.,  adds  a  refine- 
ment not  present  in  the  psalm. 

(19)  Darling.— See  margin.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
used  of  an  only  child.  Gen.  xxii.  2, 12,  Judges  xi.  34 ;  of 
a  person  left  desolate,  Pss.  xxv.  16,  Ixviii.  6  $  here  as  a 
synonym  for  "  soul "  or  "  life."  We  may  compare  the 
conmion  Homeric  expression,  ^(Aor  xvp, 

W  XTniooms.  —See  Num.  xxiii.  22 ;  either  '*  buffa- 
loes" or  "antelopes."  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  translation  of  the  second  clause  of  this  verse. 
It  may  be  (1)  '*  And  from  the  horns  of  buffaloes  hear 
me,"  i,e,,  hear  me  calling  for  help  from  the  horns,  &c. ; 
or  (2)  *'  Save  me  from  tne  lion's  mouth,  and  from  the 
horns  of  bu&loes  Thou  hast  heard  me" — a  sudden 
transition  from  plaintive  prayer  to  exultant  faith ;  or 
(3),  following  the  LXX.  ana  Yulg.,  "  And  from  the 
horns  of  bu&loes  save  me,  poor  and  humble  as  I  am." 
The  first  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable,  as  preserving  the 
parallelism  better. 

(22)  I  will  declare.— For  the  application  of  this 
verse  in  Heb.  ii.  12,  see  New  Testament  CoTwmentary. 

(23,24)  These  verses  contain  the  substance  of  the 
poet's  joyful  announcement. 

(26)  The  meek.— Better,  The  a^icted.  This  term, 
combined  here  with  so  many  expressions  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  points  to  the  Levites. 

Your  heart.— LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "their,"  which 
carries  on  the  construction  better.  But  such  sudden 
changes  of  person  are  common  in  Hebrew ;  see  even 
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seek  him:  your  heart  shall  live  for  ever. 
(-7)«A11  the  ends  of  the  world  shall 
remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lobd:  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall 
worship  before  thee.  <^)  For  the  king- 
dom is  the  Lobd's:  and  he  is  the  glover* 
nor  among  the  nations.  (^)  All  they 
thai  be  fat  upon  earth  shall  eat  and 
worship:  all  they  that  go  down  to  the 
dust  shall  bow  before  him:  and  none 
can  keep  alive  his  own  soul. 

(90)  ^  seed  shall  serve  him ;  it  shall  be 
accounted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation. 
(3i)Thej  shall  come,  and  shall  declare 


a  PS.  a.  8k  *  71.  11. 
&86.». 


b  IM.  4a  11 ;  Jer 
n.  4;  Szek.  S4. 
11.  is,^:  Johu 
la  11 ;  1  Pec  2. 


1     Hcb^   jmuCmtm 
0/ ttHder  gratu. 


2  Heb^  tootert  of 

(pti'rtfifM- 


e  PB.S.e,*  116.6. 


his  righteousness  unto  a  people  that 
shall  be  bom,  that  he  hath  done*  this. 

PSALM     XXIII. 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

<  >  The  LoBD  is  *mj  shepherd ;  I  shall 
not  want.  C^)  He  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  ^ green  pastures:  he  leadeth 
me  beside  the  '  still  waters.  (^>  He  re- 
storeth  my  soul :  he  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's 
sake. 

(^)Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  '  I  will 


next  verse.  The  feajst  that  was  made  after  a  great 
sacrifice,  sach  as  2  Ghron.  viL  5.  not  improbably  sng. 
gested  the  figure  of  the  banquet  at  which  all  the  re- 
stored  of  Israel  should  meet ;  afterwards  elaborated  in 
the  prophets  (comp.  ls&  xxv.  6),  and  adopted  in  its  re- 
finea  spiritual  sense  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xiv.  16). 

The  prophetic  glance  reaches  further  than  the  im- 
mediate occasion,  and  in  the  sufferer's  triumphant  sense 
of  vindication  and  restoration  he  embraces  the  whole 
world.  (Comp.  Jer.  xvi.  19.)  The  interposition  of 
Divine  judgment  in  favour  of  Israel  will  warn  the 
nations  into  sudden  recollection  of  Him,  and  bring 
them  submissive  to  His  throne. 

W  Shall  eat.— The  figure  of  the  banquet  is  re. 
sumed  from  verse  26,  and  extended.  The  mention  of 
the  "  fat  upon  earth,"  as  included  in  this  feast,  seems 
certainly  out  of  place,  and  injures  the  parallelism. 
We  must  change  the  text  to  either  (1)  "  Shall  eat  and 
do  homage  all  earth's  mourners,"  or  (2)  "  Ah !  to  him 
shall  be  bowed  all  the  fat  ones  of  earth. ' 

They  that  go  down  to  the  dust— i.e.,  those 
on  the  point  to  die  through  their  sufferings. 

And  none  can  keep. — Better,  And  he  who  can- 
not heep  his  soul  alive.  Literally,  has  not  kept  Bnt 
the  paraUelism  shows  that  this  is  not  spoken  of  those 
actually  dead,  but  of  those  not  able  from  poverty  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

(ao)  j^  seed  .  •  .-—Better,  Posterity  shaU  serve  Him. 
AbotU  Jehovah  it  shaU  he  told  to  the  (coming)  gene- 
ration. The  article  makes  for  this  interpretation. 
Others,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxvit.  6,  understand  a  reference  to 
the  census ;  bnt  the  parallelism  is  against  this  reference. 
The  next  verse  repeats  the  same  thought  in  another 
form. 

(31)  They  shall  come  — i.e.,  the  generation  just 
foretold :  it  shall  announce  His  righteousness  to  a  still 
younger  generation  (literally,  to  a  people  horn)  that 
He  wrought  The  tale  of  Jehovah's  goodness  to  Israel 
would  be  handed  on  from  age  to  age, 

"  His  triumphs  would  be  sun^ 
By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue." 

xxin. 

Under  two  images  equally  familiar  in  Hebrew  poetry 
— that  of  the  shepherd  watching  over  his  flock,  and 
of  the  banquet  where  Jehovah  presides  over  the  just 
—this  psalm  expresses  the  tranquillity  and  happiness 
of  those  who  are  consdous  of  tlie  Divine  protection. 
But,  after  the  Hebrew  lyric  manner,  direct  allusions 
to  circumstances  mingle  with  the  images.  We  think 
therefore  of  some  rou  person  and  some  actual  ex- 


perience,  and  not  of  an  allegorical  reference  to  the 
return  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  exile,  or  of  the 
guidance  of  the  rescued  nation  from  Egypt  throngh 
the  wilderness,  which  were  favourite  modes  of  ex- 

Elanation  amon^  the  Rabbis.  The  mention  of  the 
ouse  of  Jehovui  seems  decisive  against  the  Davidio 
authorship,  which  else  it  would  be  fascinating  to  accept^ 
breathing,  as  the  exquisite  verse  does,  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  "sweet  singer's"  early  shepherd 
days.  The  feast,  too,  under  the  enemies'  eyes,  might 
have  been  a  reminiscence  of  MA.yMinA.im  ;  but  if  David's 
fortunes  have  thus  coloured  the  psalm,  it  must  have 
been  through  the  mind  of  some  later  writer.  The 
rhythm  of  the  poem  is  as  tender  as  the  thought. 

0)  Shepherd.— This  imafe,  as  applied  to  God,  ap- 
pears in  Hebrew  literature  first  (Qen.  xlviii.  15,  xlix. 
24)  of  his  relation  to  the  individual  (comp.  Ps.  cxix. 
176);  as  the  shepherd  of  His  people  the  image  is  much 
more  freqnent  (Pss.  Ixxviii.  52,  Ixxx.  1;  ua.  xL  11, 
Ixiii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv. ;  Micah  vii.  14). 

(2)  The  verbs  in  these  verses  are  not  to  be  ander. 
stood  as  futures,  but  as  presents,  describing  the  cus- 
tomarv  condition  of  the  poet.  "  The  psalmist  describes 
himself  as  one  of  Jehovah's  flock,  safe  under  His  care^ 
absolved  from  all  anxieties  by  the  sense  of  this  protec- 
tion, and  gaining. from  this  confidence  of  safety  the 
leisure  to  enjov,  without  satiety,  all  the  simple  plea- 
sures which  make  np  life— the  freshness  of  the  meadow, 
the  coolness  of  the  stream.  It  is  the  most  complete 
picture  of  happiness  that  ever  was  or  can  be  drawn.  It 
represents  that  state  of  mind  for  which  all  alike  sigh, 
and  the  want  of  which  makes  life  a  failure  to  most ;  it 
represents  that  heaven  which  is  everywhere  if  we  could 
but  enter  it,  and  yet  almost  nowhere  because  so  few  of 
us  can  "  {Ecce  Homo,  5,  6). 

(3)  Bestoreth  my  soul— i.e.,  refresheth,  recreateih, 
quickeneth. 

For  his  name's  sake.— God's  providential  deal- 
ings are  recognised  as  in  accordance  with  His  character 
for  great  graciousness. 

W  The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  .  .  . — 
This  striking  expression,  to  which  the  g^enius  of  Bunyan 
has  nven  such  reality,  was  probably  on  Hebrew  lips 
nothing  more  than  a  forcible  synonym  for  a  darjc, 
gloomy  place.  Indeed,  the  probaoility  is  that  instead 
of  tsal-mdveth  (shadow  of  death),  should  be  read, 
tsalmiUh  (shadow,  darkness),  the  general  signification 
being  all  that  is  required  in  any  one  of  we  fifteen 
places  where  it  occurs.  It  is  true  it  is  used  of  the 
"grave"  or  "underworld"  (Job  x.  21,  22).    Bat  it  is 
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fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy 
Tod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 
<^  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in 
:the  presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou 
^  anointest  my  head  with  oil ;  my  cup 
runneth  over. 

<^>  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life :  and 
I  will  dweU  in  the  house  of  the  Lobd 
^forever. 


1  Heb^  makest/at. 

2  Hob^  to  length  of 
days. 

a  Deut.  la  14 :  Jub 
41.11;  P8.sa  ISi 
1  Cor.  la  SS,  *J8. 

b  Job  X.  8;  Pa. 
104. 6t  ft  lao.  OL 

e  Pft.  15. 1. 

4  lM.a&15.1ft. 

a  Heb-  7%ectMHii/ 
hauas. 


PSALM    XXIV. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

(^)  The  '  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein.  (2>  *  For  he  hath 
founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  estab- 
lished it  upon  the  floods. 

(8)  'Who  shaU  ascend  into  the  hill  of 
the  LordP  or  who  shall  stand  in  his 
holy  place  ?      <*)  ^  '  He  that  hath  clean 


.also  used  of  the  ''darkness  of  a  dnngeon"  (Ps.  cyii. 
10),  of  "  the  pathless  desert "  ( Jer.  ii.  6) ;  or,  possibly, 
.einoe  it  is  there  parallel  with  drought,  of  ''the  blind- 
ing darknflfis  of  a  sandstorm,"  and  metaphorically  of 
•<  affliction  "  (Isa,  ix.  2),  and  of  the  "  doll  heavy  look  " 
that  grief  wears  (Job  xyi.  16). 

By  valley  we  most  nnderstand  a  deep  ravine.  Fales- 
"tine  abounos  in  wild  and  gloomy  valleys,  and  shep- 
lierd  life  experiences  the  actual  peni  of  them.  Addisoirs 
pamphxaae  catches  the  true  feeling  of  the  original-* 

''Though  in  the  path  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overhead." 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff.— Used  both  for  guiding 
Mikl  defending  the  flock. 

(9  Such  a  sudden  transition  from  the  figure  of  the 
A>ek  to  that  of  a  banquet  is  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry. 

Preparest — i.e.,  mreadeet  or  fwmieheet,  the  usual 
phrase  (Prov.  ix.  2 ;  Isa.  xxi.  5).  (For  the  same  figure 
of  the  hospitable  host  applied  to  God,  see  Job  xxxvi. 
16 ;  Isa.  xxy.  6 ;  and  the  well-known  parables  in  the 
I^'ew  Testament.) 

^  In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies.— We  must 
Imagine  the  banquet  spread  on  some  secure  mountain 
height,  in  sight  of  the  baffled  foe,  who  look  on  in  harm- 
less ^ite. 

My  oup  runneth  over.— Literally,  My  cup  ia 
abundant  drink.  Cup,  in  the  sense  of  portion,  has 
already  occurred  (Pss.  xi.  6,  xvi.  5).  The  LXX.  has, 
"Thine  intoxicating  cup,  how  excellent  it  is;"  Yulg. 
the  same,  but  with  "  my^'  instead  of  "  thy." 

(^  I  will  dwell.— As  the  text  stands  it  must  be 
translated  I  will  return  {and  abide)  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah, 

The  house  of  the  Lord  can  hardly  be  anything 
hat  the  Temple;  though  some  commentators  treat 
this  even  as  figmrative  of  membership  in  the  Divine 
family. 

XXIV. 

Here,  as  in  Fs.  xix.,  we  come  upon  a  poem  made  up 
of  two  separate  pieces,  united  without  due  regard  to 
the  difference  both  of  tone  and  rhythm,  which  strikes 
«v6n  an  English  reader.  The  piece  from  verses  1  to  6 
inclusive  fauia  into  three  stanzas,  of  four,  five,  and  four 
lines  respectively.  The  second  piece,  though  evidently 
intended  to  be  sung  in  parts,  falls  into  trimets.  Notice 
abo  that  the  did^tic  character  of  the  first  ode  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  warlike  march  of  the  second. 
In  the  first,  moreover,  it  is  the  pious  Israelite  who  is, 
by  virtue  of  the  correspondence  of  his  character  to  the 
^pdlike,  to  ascend  the  Holy  Mountain ;  in  the  second,  it 
18  Jehovah  Himself  who  comes  to  claim  admission  into 
the  fortiess  by  virtue  of  His  prowess  in  battle,  or, 
•nuse  exactly,  it  is  the  ark  which  represents  Him,  and 


which  was  understood  by  its  presence  to  secure  victory, 
which  is  brought  in  triumph  to  that  hill  where  it  was 
henceforth  to  have  its  home.  The  fact  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  psalm  Jehovah  appears  in  fall  posses- 
sion of  His  mountain,. which  is  already  a  centre  for 
pious  worshippers,  seems  to  bring  its  composition  down 
to  a  time  posterior  to  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Zion. 
Apart  from  the  rhythmical  difflculty,  the  unity  of  the 
poem  might  possibly  be  vindicated  by  the  supposition 
that  it  was  composed  not  for  this  furst  removal,  but 
for  some  subsequent  return  of  the  ark. 

This  hymn  was  naturally  adopted  by  Christians  as 
figurative  of  the  Besurrection  and  Ascension. 

(1)  The  Lord's.— The  majesty  of  Jehovah  as  Lord 
of  the  universe  is  a  reason  to  the  psalmist  for  insisting 
on  rectitude  and  sincerity  in  those  who  become  His 
worshippers.  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  truth,  referring 
to  this  place  (1  Cor.  x.  26),  to  show  that  all  things  are 
innocent  and  pure  to  the  pure;  so  that  a  Christian 
(apart  from  a  charitable  regard  for  the  weak)  may  eat 
whatever  is  sold  in  the  shamoles,  without  troubling  him- 
self to  inquire  whether  it  has  been  offered  to  idols  or  not. 

C2)  Upon  the  seas.— For  the  idea  of  the  earth 
resting  on  water,  comp.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6 ;  Prov.  viii.  25 — 29. 
In  Genesis  the  dry  land  emerges  from  the  water,  but 
is  not  said  to  be  founded  on  it.  In  Job  xxvi.  7  the  earth 
is  said  to  be  hung  upon  nothing.  The  idea  of  a  water 
foundation  for  the  earth  naturally  grew  out  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  springs,  before  it  was  scientifically  explained. 

(8,  4)  YoT  the  elaboration  of  this  answer,  see  Ps.  xv. 
and  Isa.  xxxiii.  15, 18.  "  The  answer  is  remarkable,  as 
expressing  in  language  so  clear  that  a  child  may  under- 
stand  it,  the  great  doctrine  that  the  only  service,  the 
only  character  which  can  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a 
habitation,  is  that  which  conforms  itself  to  the  laws  of 
truth,  honesty,  humility,  justice,  love.  Three  thousand 
years  have  passed,  Jerusalem  has  fallen,  the  Jewish 
monarchy  and  priesthood  and  ritual  and  reli^on  have 
perished;  but  the  words  of  David  still  remain,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  the  rule  by  which  all  wise  and 
good  men  would  measure  the  worth  and  value  of  men, 
the  greatness  and  strength  of  nations"  (Stanley, 
Camierbury  Sermons), 

(*)  His  soul.— The  Hebrew  margin  is  "  my  soul/'  a 
reading  confirmed  by  the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the 
LXX.  The  Babbis  defend  it  by  saying  soul  here  = 
name  (comp.  Amos  vi.  8 ;  Jer.  li.  14),  and  to  lift  up  to 
vanity  =  to  take  in  vain. 

Vanity.— Evidently,  from  the  parallelism,  in  the 
sense  of  falsehood,  as  in  Job  xxxi.  5. 

Deoeitftdly.— Literally,  to  fraud,  from  a  root 
meaning  to  trip  u^.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  add  (from 
Ps.  XV.)  "  to  his  neighbour." 
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hands,  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not 
lifted  up  his  soul  unto  yanitj,  nor 
sworn  deceitfully.  <*)  He  shall  receive 
the  blessing  from  the  Lobd,  and  right- 
eousness from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 
(«)  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that 
seek  him,  that  seek  thj  face,  ^  O  Jacob. 
Selah. 

<7)  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ; 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 
<8)  Who  is  this  King  of  glory?  The 
Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battle. 

W  Inft  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ; 
even  lift  thsm  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shaU  come  in. 
<io)Who  18  this  King  of  glory  P  The  Lord 
of  hosts^  he  is  the  King  of  glory.   Selah. 

PSALM    XXV. 

A  Paalm  of  David. 

<^>  Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my 


1    Or.  O   God  of 
Jacob, 


^  PS.  B.  S.  ft  SL  1. 
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2  Heb.,  thit  bovdi. 


soul.  ^*>  O  my  God,  I  "trust  in  thee :  let 
me  not  be  ashamed,  let  not  mine  enemies 
triumph  over  me.  ^^^  Yea,  let  none  that 
wait  on  thee  be  ashamed :  let  them  be 
ashamed  which  transgress  without  cause. 

^*^  *  Shew  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord  j 
teach  me  thy  paths.  ^^^  Lead  me  in 
thy  truth,  and  teach  me :  for  thou  art 
the  God  of  my  salvation;  on  thee  do  I 
wait  all  the  day.  ^^^  Bemember,  O 
Lord,  **thy  tender  mercies  and  thy 
lovingkindnesses ;  for  they  have  heefn, 
ever  of  old.  ^^>  Bemember  not  the  sins 
of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions: 
according  to  thy  mercy  remember  thou 
me  for  thy  goodness'  sake,  O  Lord. 

(^)  Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord  : 
therefore  will  he  teach  sinners  in.  the 
way.  <*)  The  meek  will  he  gnide  in 
judgment :  and  the  meek  will  he  teach 
his  way.  (i^^All  the  paths  of  the  Lord 
are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep 
his  covenant  and  his  testimonies. 


(^)  Bighteousness.— This  is  the  real  blessing  that 
comes  from  God.  That  virtue  is  her  own  reward,  is 
the  moral  statement  of  the  truth.  The  highest  reli^ous 
statement  must  be  looked  for  in  Christ's  "  Beatitudes." 

(6)  o  Jacob. — ^The  address  to  Jacob  is  certai^ 
wrong,  and  therefore  many  critics,  following  the  LXa. 
and  Syriac,  rightly  insert,  as  in  our  margin,  the  words 
"  O  Gfed  of." 

-  (7)  Gates.— The  LXX.  and  Yul^te  miss  this  fine 
personification,  by  rendering  "  prmces "  instead  of 
«  heads." 

*<  Lift  up  your  gates,  O  princes." 

The  sacrifice  of  the  poetry  to  antiqnarianism,  by  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  a  "  portcullis,"  is  little  less  excusable. 
The  poet  deems  the  ancient  gateways  of  the  conquered 
castle  far  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  the  approaching 
Monarch,  and  calls  on  them  to  open  wide  ana  high  to 
give  room  for  His  passage. 

Everlasting  doorB. — Better,  ancient  doors, "  gates 
of  eld ; "  an  appropriate  description  of  the  gates  of  the 
grim  old  Jebusite  fortress,  *'  so  venerable  with  uncon- 
quered  age."  For  61am  in  this  sense  comp.  the  giants 
"of  old^  (Gen.  vi.  4),  the  "  everlasting  hills"  (G«n. 
zlix.  26,  &c.),  and  see  Note  to  Fs.  Izxzix.  1. 

The  Kiiig  of  glory  shall  oome  in.— This  name, 
in  which  the  claim  for  admission  is  made,  connects  the 
psalm  immediately  with  the  ark ;  that  glory,  wluch  had 
lied  with  the  sad  cry  Ichabod,  has  returned;  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence  and  of  victory  comes  to  seek  a 
lasting  resting-place. 

(8)  Who  .  .  .  — But  the  claim  is  not  unchallenged. 
The  old  heathen  gates  will  not  at  once  recognise  the 
new-comer's  right  of  admission. 

The  Lord  strong  and  mighty.— But  it  is  the 
right  of  conquest — 

"Jehovah,  the  strong,  the  mightj,  Jehovah,  mighty  in  battle." 

(10)  The  Lord  of  hosts.— A  second  challenge 
from  the  reluctant  gates  serves  as  the  inauguration 
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of  the  great  name  by  which  the  Divine  nature  was 
especially  known  under  the  monarchy.  (For  its  origin 
and  force,  see  Note  on  1  Sam.  i.  3.) 

xxy. 

This  acrostic  psalm  offers  nothing  definite  for  ascer- 
taining  its  date,  but  is  usually  referred  to  the  eiile 
times,  when  the  faithful  among  the  captive  Israelites 
were  "  waiting  "  (verses  3,  5,  21)  for  the  redemption  of 
their  race.  It  is  full  of  plaintive  appeal  to  God  for 
help,  and  reflects  that  disposition  to  trust  entirely  to 
the  Divine  pity,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  better 
minds  of  Israel  under  affliction.  Indeed  we  may  hear 
here  the  voice  of  the  community  acknowledging  the 
sins  of  its  younger  da^s  (verse  7)  before  trouble  had 
come  to  teach  the  Divme  lesson  of  penitence  and  hope 
of  forgiveness. 

(8)  Wait  on  thee.— More  literallv,  as  in  LXX.,  wait 
for  thee,  with  idea  of  strong  enourance.  The  root 
means  to  maJce  strong  by  ttoisting.  (Comp.  verses 
5  and  21,  where  the  same  word  occurs,  though  in  & 
different  conjugation.)  The  Yulgate  has  qui  suetinerU 
te,  *'  who  maintain  thee,"  t.6.,  as  their  GkxL  Th& 
Authorised  Version  is  in  error  in  following  the  impera- 
tive of  the  LXX.  in  this  verse.  It  shomd  ran,  none 
that  wait  for  thee  shall  be  ashamed. 

Transgress  without  cause.  —  Better,  practise 
treachery  in  vain.  The  Hebrew  word  is  translated 
dealt  treacherously.  Judges  ix.  23. 

Without  cause.— Literally,  empty, 

(5)  Lead  me  in  thy  truth.— Better,  make  me  waOc 
in-~i.e.,  make  me  to  have  an  actual  experience  of  t^ 
Divine  faithfulness  in  my  passage  through  Hfe. 

W  Ever  of  old. — Better,  ^om  ancient  times 

(8)        "  With  reoolleotions  clear,  august,  sublime. 

Of  Qod'a  great  Truth  and  Right  immutable. 

She  queened  it  o'er  her  weakness."— A.  H.  Ci<ouGB. 

(10)  Mercy  and  truth. — Or,  grace  and  truth ;  re* 
calling  John  i.  4—17,  and  showing  how  the  conceptioik. 


Ptayvr  for  Selp  in  Tnmbte. 


PSALMS,  XXVI. 


DavuTs  Integrity^ 


WPoT  thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord, 
pardon  mine  iniquity ;  for  it  is  great. 

(13)  What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the 
IiORD?  him  shall  he  teach  in  the  way 
tfiat  he  shall  choose.  (^>His  soul  ^  shall 
dwell  at  ease ;  and  his  seed  shall  inherit 
the  earth. 

(14)  •  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  "with 
them  that  fear  him ;  'and  he  will  shew 
them  his  covenant. 

(i*)Mine  eyes  are  ever  toward  the 
liOBD;  for  he  shall  ^pluck  my  feet  out 
of  the  net.  <i^)Tum  thee  unto  me,  and 
have  mercy  upon  me ;  for  I  am  desolate 
and  afflicted.  (^^^The  troubles  of  my 
heart  are  enlarged:  0  bring  thou  me  out 
of  my  distresses.  (^)Look  upon  mine 
affliction  and  my  pain ;  and  f or^ve  aU 
my  sins.  ^^^ Consider  mine  enemies;  for 
they  are  many ;  and  they  hate  me  with 
*  cruel  hatred.  <^)0  keep  my  soul,  and 
deliver  me :  let  me  not  be  ashamed ;  for 
I  put  my  trust  in  thee.  (*^^Let  int^^tj 
and  uprightness  preserve  me ;  for  I  wait 
on  thee. 


1  Hflbu,  9kaa  lodje 
in  goodne$9. 


a  Pnv.  8l  81 


3  Or»  and  hi$  core- 
nmU  to  makt 
tkem  know  it. 


8  Keb.,1nino forth. 


4  Heb.,  luUnd  of 
violenee. 


5  P>.  7. 9. 


ePs.l.L 


6  Heb.,o/tikatater> 
nacle  of  tkp  Hon- 
om. 


8    Or,    3Um   not 
aaeoy. 


(22)  Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of  all 
his  troubles. 

PSALM    XXVI. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

^^^  Judge  me,  O  Lobd  ;  for  I  have 
walked  in  mine  integrity:  I  have  trusted 
also  in  the  Lord  ;  therefore  I  shall  not 
slide.  (^)  ^  Examine  me,  O  Losn,  and 
prove  me;  trv  my  reins  and  my  heart. 
(3)  For  thy  lovingkindness  is  before 
mine  eyes :  and  I  have  walked  in  thy 
truth.  <*)  ^J  have  not  sat  with  vain 
persons,  neither  will  I  go  in  with  dis* 
semblers.  (^^  1  have  hated  the  congrega- 
tion of  evil  doers ;  and  will  not  sit  witk 
the  wicked.  (^>  I  will  wash  mine  handa 
in  iimocency:  so  will  I  compass  thine^ 
altar,  O  Lobd:  (^)  that  I  may  publish 
with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell 
of  all  thy  wondrous  works. 

(^)  Lobd,  I  have  loved  the  habitation 
of  thy  house,  and  the  place  ^  where  thine 
honour  dweUeth. 

(»)  « Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners,. 


of  Qod  and  His  wars  was  naduallY  passing  over  from 
the  domain  of  the  Law  to  mat  of  the  Gk>8pel. 

02)  What  man  is  he  .  •  .?— For  the  emphatic 
qnefltion  compare  Ps.  xzziy.  12. 

The  way  that  he  shall  ohoose.— Rather,  the  way 
fhat  he  should  ehooee — i.e.,  the  way  of  right  choice. 
The  LXX.  and  Yolg.,  however,  refer  it  to  &od— "  the 
way  in  which  He  took  delight." 

03)  ShaU  dwelL— LiteraUy,  shall  lodae  the  ni^ht 
(eomp.  margin);  bnt  here,  as  in  Fs.  xiix.  12,  with 
added  sense  of  permanency. 

O^)  Secret. — ^Bather, /ami{iar  vniereourse  (so  Sym- 
maehns).  The  Hebrew  word  primarily  means  couch, 
and  then  the  confidential  talk  of  those  sitting  on  it. 
In  Jer.  vi.  11,  xr.  17,  the  word  is  rendered  "  assembly." 
The  English  word  board  offers  a  direct  analogy.  The 
word  divan  seems  to  have  had  a  history  exactly  the 
reTerse.    (Gomp.  Fs.  ly.  14,  "  sweet  counsel."} 

And  he  will  shew  them  his  ooTenant.— 
Liiendly,  and  his  covenant  to  make  them  know. 
This  is  closely  parallel  with  the  preceding  clanse.  The 
eoznmnnion  enjoyed  by  the  pious  is  the  nighest  cove- 
nant  privilege. 

(17)  The  troubles. — ^The  consensus  of  commentators 
is  for  a  different  division  of  the  Hebrew  words. 

....    "  Relieye  my  sore  heart 
And  release  me  from  my  distreBS.*' 

(29)  This  verse,  beginning  with  Pe,  was  apparently  a 
later  addition.  Not  only  is  it  an  isolated  Ime,  inter- 
fering with  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  but  it  also 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  psalm  by  employing 
JSlohim  in  the  place  of  Jehovah,  (Comp.  Fs.  xxxiv.  22?) 

XXVI. 

A  priestly  or  Levitical  psalm  (see  verses  6 — 8),  calm 
and  regnlar,  composed  oi  twelve  verses,  each  verse  a 
dintidi.    The  writer  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself 


with ;  he  can  appeal  to  the  strict  tribunal  of  GU)d  with- 
out fear.  The  protest  against  apostasy  is  evidenUy 
made  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  pious  part  of' 
the  community. 

(^)  Judge  me — i.e.,  do  me  justice,  "  vindicate  me." 

I  shall  not  slide.— Bather,  I  have  trusted  in  Jeho- 
vah tDithovi  wan>enng. 

C2)  Try.— Rather,  purify,  according  to  the  right 
reading.    LXX. ,  ^  oy  fire, 

(3)  For  thy  lOTingkindness  .  .  •— Grod's  favour- 
was  before  him  as  an  encouragement,  and  Grod's  truth 
formed  the  rule  of  his  life. 

(^)  Dissemblers— t.e.,  hypocrites. 

(5)  Evil  doers.— With  idea  of  violence ;  from  a  root 
meaning  to  hreckk  in  pieces, 

(6)  I  will  wash.r— First  a  symbolical  action  (Deut> 
xxi.  6  sea. ;  Matt,  xxvii.  24),  then  a  figure  of  speech 
(Job  ix.  90;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25).  The  Levitical  author- 
ship or,  at  all  events,  the  Levitical  character  of  the- 
psalm  appears  from  comparison  of  this  with  Exod.  xxx. 
17  seq. 

So  will  I.— Better,  thai  I  may,  Sue.  There  is  no> 
other  reference  in  Jewish  literature  to  the  custom  of' 
pacing  round  the  altar,  but  it  was  a  very  natural  and 
obvious  addition  to  a  gorgeous  ceremonial — ^like  the 
processions  in  churches  where  a  high  ceremonial  is- 
adopted.  It  is,  however,  implied  from  the  Talmud  that 
it  was  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Feast  of  Taber* 
nacles  for  people  to  march  round  the  altar  with 
palms. 

(7)  That  I  may  .  .  .—Literally,  to  maJce  to  hear  the 
voice  of  praise. 

(9)  Gather  not. —  Better  as  in  margin.  The 
psalmist  prays  that  he  may  be  spared  to  worship  in  the- 
sanctuaiy,  when  doom  falls  on  evildoers  and  carries, 
them  OS.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  have  "destroy 
not." 
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Tlie  Psalmist  Sustains  his  Faith 


PSALMS,  XXVII. 


by  the  Power  of  God, 


nor  my  life  with  ^bloody  men:  <^^)in 
i^hose  hands  is  mischief,  and  their  right 
hand  is  ^fuU  of  bribes.  <^^)But  as  for 
me,  I  will  walk  in  mine  integrity :  re- 
deem me,  and  be  merciful  unto  me. 
(i2)jjfy  foot  standeth  in  an  even  place: 
in  the   congregations  will  I  bless  the 

IJOED. 

PSALM    XXVIL 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^)  The  Lord  is  'my  light  and  my 

.^salvation;    whom    shall  I  fear?   *the 

Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life;   of 

whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?    <*>  When  the 


1     Ueb..    mcift   of 
bloo± 


2  Eeh^UtdvUk. 


aMic7.8. 


b  Ps.llR.4. 


3  Heb.,  atrproaeked 
againnme. 


e  P8.S.6. 


4  Or,  the  deltght. 


wicked,  even  mine  enemies  and  my  foes, 
^  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my  flesh,  they 
stumbled  and  fell.  ^^  '^Though  an  host 
should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart 
shall  not  fear :  though  war  should  rise 
against  me,  in  this  will  I  be  confident. 

(^>  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
LoBD,  that  will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  to  behold  *the  beauty  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  enquire  in  his  temple. 
(5)  ;por  in  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall 
hide  me  in  his  pavilion :  in  the  secret 
of  his  tabernacle  shall  he  hide  me ;  he 
shall  set  me  up  upon  a  rock. 


(12)  2iy  foot  8tandeth.~It  seems  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  drift  of  the  poem  to  take  this 
verse,  When  Inand  in  an  even  or  level  place  \i.e.,  when 
I  am  rescued  from  the  difficulties  which  now  beset  me] 
J  wiU  praise  Jehovah  in  the  congregation. 

xxvn. 

The  openinj^  of  this  ode  reads  like  the  expression  of 
a  warrior's  uiith.  On  the  other  hand,  verses  4  and 
6  point  to  a  Leyitical  origin.  Probably  a  priest  or 
Levite  speaks  here  for  the  nation  at  lurge,  deprived 
for  the  present,  by  foreign  persecution,  of  the  regular 
Temple  services.  The  tone  is  confident  and  even 
triumphant  till  we  come  to  verse  7,  when  an  abrupt 
<$hange  occurs  both  in  feeling  and  rhythm.  The  situa- 
tion which  inspired  these  latter  verses  was  plainly  sad 
—quite  changed  from  the  confidence  of  the  earlier  part. 
Nor  is  it  only  that  the  attitude  of  praise  is  changed  for 
that  of  prayer,  but  the  religious  experience  of  this 
writer  is  plainly  of  a  different  kind  irom  that  of  the 
■author  of  the  earlier  part.  He  has  had  '*  fears  within  " 
as  well  as  **  fightings  without."  He  shrinks  from  the 
•4uiger  of  God,  and  oreads  that  the  Divine  favour  may 
be  withdrawn  (verse  9).  Many  therefore  regard  the 
psalm  as  composite,  the  work  of  two  different  minds. 
The  opening  rhvthm  resembles  that  of  Fs.  xi.  7 — 9, 
4ind  this  part  oi  the  psalm  may  be  arranged  in  six 
verses  of  four  lines  each,  resembling  £ngli&  common 
metre  verse  (see  Greneral  Introduction,  "VT).  The  latter 
part  is  irregular.  The  Codex  Yat.  of  the  LXX.  and 
the  Ynlg.  SMcLd  to  the  title  the  words  **  before  he  was 
anointed,"  which  only  serve  to  make  the  question  of 
date  of  composition  still  more  perplexing. 

(1)  The  Lord  is  my  light.— This  noble  thought 
appears  nowhere  else  so  p^randly,  though  we  may  com- 
pare Isa.  Ix.  1.  The  Latin  of  tiie  Yulgate,  "  Dominus 
illuminatio  mea,"  is  the  motto  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  expands  in  a  new  but  true  direction  the 
thought  of  the  ancient  bard.  To  him,  Jehovah  was 
the  guiding  and  cheering  beacon -fire,  proclaiming  his 
victory  and  pointing  him  the  happy  homeward  way. 
From  this  to  the  belief  in  Grod  as  the  source  both  of 
moral  and  intellectual  light,  is  a  long  but  glorious 
stage,  along  which  the  world  has  been  guided  by  such 
words  as  Isa.  Ix.  1,  still  more  bv  the  recognition  of  the 
incarnate  Son  as  the  Light  of  men  (John  i.  5,  iii.  19, 
xii.  46,  &c.). 

Strength. — Better,  defence  or  buhcarJe;  Heb.,  rna^z, 
jrendered  *'  rock,"  Jndg.  vi.  26  (margin,  strong  place) ; 


used  in  Isa.  xvii.  9  of  fortified  cities;  as  here,  Ps.  xxxriL 
39,  xliii.  2;  LXX.,  "shields;"  Yulg.,  "protector." 

(2)  When  .  •  . — Literally,  Jn^^  coming  against  me 
(of)  the  wicked  to  devour  my  flesh — my  enemies  and 
my  foes  to  ms — themselves  stvmbled  and  felL  Job 
xix.  22  would  allow  us  to  understand  those  who  eat  np 
flesh,  as  a  figure  for  calumniators  and  detractors ;  but 
the  context  marks  out  the  situation  so  clearly  as  that 
of  a  warrior,  that  we  rather  take  it  as  a  general 
metaphor  for  savage  and  violent  attacks.  To  me,  is  an 
emphatic  repetition — m>y  enemies,  mine, 

(3)  Though  an  host.— Literally,  Though  a  camp 
should  encamp. 

In  this. — ^Either  in  this  circumstance  or  in  spite  of 
this.  (Gomp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  32.)  The  LXX.  iv  rair^, 
followed  bv  /Uay  m  the  next  clause,  seems  to  refer  it  to 
the  hope  about  to  be  expressed.  The  Babbinical  com- 
mentators {e.g.,  Aben  Ezra  and  Rashi)  refer  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  psalm.  "  In  this  " — viz.,  that  Jehovah 
is  mv  light — "  do  I  trust."  Bosenmiiller  refers  it  to  "  the 
battle  "  just  mentioned,  in  ipsa  pugna. 

(4)  To  behold  the  beauty.— Literally,  ^o  see  into 
thefavour — i.e.,  to  meditate  on  the  gracionsness  of  Grod. 

To  enquire  •  .  . — ^Literally,  to  look  inlo,  either 

J'udicially  or  criticallv;  here,  **to  ponder  or  meditate.'^ 
Swald,  however,  ana  others  add  with  notion  of  plea- 
sure, "refresh  myself,"  but  on  doubtful  authority. 
Borne  Babbis,  connecting  bdkar  with  boker,  the  mom. 
ing,  render,  "to  attend  in  the  morning,"  while  some 
commentators  would  entirely  smritnalise  the  wish,  as 
if  the  actual  attendance  on  tiie  House  of  Gk>d  were  not 
in  the  poet's  thoughts.  But  the  words  breathe— only 
in  even  a  higher  loey — the  feeling  of  Milton's  well- 
known 


f< 


But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  Btudious  doister'a  pale,* 


fta 


A  mere  transposition  of  letters  would  give  an  easy 
sense,  "  to  offer  in  thy  Temple." 

(5)  Pavilion. — ^A  booth  or  hut ;  also  of  the  lair  of 
wild  beasts  (Ps.  x.  9;  Jer.  xxv.  38).  (Gomp.  Job 
xxxviii.  40.) 

Secret  of  his  tabernacle. — Better,  hiding  plae^ 
of  his  tent  (ohel),  the  regular  word  for  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  but  also  used  generally  of  a  habi. 
tation  of  any  kind — ^not  necessarily  of  the  tent  set 
up  for  the  ark  bv  David  at  Zion  (2  oam.  vi.  17).  The 
clause,  "He  shaU  set  me  np  upon  a  rock" — i.e.,  for 
safety — shows  that  the  tent  is  also  used  figuratively 
for  shelter;  but  there  may  also  be  a  thou^t  of  tM 
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and  hy  his  Love 


PSALMS,  XXVIII. 


for  the  Service  of  OocL 


(6)  And  now  sliaJl  mine  head  be  lifted 
up  above  mine  enemies  round  about  me: 
therefore  will  I  offer  in  his  tabernacle 
saxsifioes  ^of  joy ;  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will 
sing  praises  unto  the  Lord. 

^^^  Hear,  O  Lobb,  when  I  cry  with  my 
Toice:  have  mercy  also  upon  me,  and 
answer  me.  ^^)  ^  When  thou  saidsty  Seek 
je  my  face ;  my  heart  said  unto  thee, 
Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek.  W  Hide 
not  thy  face  far  from  me ;  put  not  thy 
servant  away  in  anger :  thou  hast  been 
my  help;  leave  me  not,  neither  forsake 
me,  0  (Sod  of  my  salvation.  (^^  When 
my  &ther  and  my  mother  forsake  me, 
then  the  Lord  ^wiil  take  me  up. 

(11)  •Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord,  and 
lead  me  in  ^a  plain  path,  because  of 
^rnine  enemies.    ^^^  Deliver  me  not  over 


1  Heb.*  o/Bhouting. 


i  Or,  My  heart  »aid 
UHto  thcf.  Let  My 
face  KcU  thjf  face. 


S  Ueh^  vitl  gather 
me. 


ft  110. 


4  Heb.,  a  tmy  of 
plainnete. 


5  Heb..  Mom  whidb 
obeerveme. 


b  Pb.S1.94:  Ihl& 
9;  Hab.s.s. 


6  Heb^/y<mi««. 
0  Ft.  14a.  7. 


7  Or.  imearde  tAe 
oracUofiky  ecutc- 
ttiarjf. 


unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies :  for  false 
witnesses  are  risen  up  against  me,  and 
such  as  breathe  out  cruel^. 

(^)  J  Aad/atnied,  unless  1  had  believed 
to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  <^*)*Wait  on  the 
Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on 
the  Lord. 

PSALM    XXVIII. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

(1)  Unto  thee  will  I  cry,  O  Lord  my 
rock;  be  not  silent*  to  me:  *lest,  t/'thou 
be  silent  to  me,  I  become  like  them  that 
go  down  into  the  pit.  <*>  Hear  the  voice 
of  my  supplications,  when  I  cry  unto 
thee,  when  I  lift  up  my  hands  ^  toward 
thy  holy  oracle. 


mre  asylum  to  be  foimd  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
eonfi^egation. 

(^  Sacrifioes  of  joy.— Literally,  of  shouting ;  so 
LXX.  and  Ynlg.,  hoaiiam  voeiferatioms.    The  custom 
of  blowing  trompets  (Nam.  x.  10;  comp.  Ecclns.   1." 
16—18)  at  the  time  of  the  bomt  offering  illustrates 
this  expression  even  if  there  is  no  direct  allusion  to  it. 

I  will  sin^,  yea. — ^Better,  I  will  sing  and  play. 

(7)  The  change  of  tone  so  marked  here,  from  the 
▼arlike  to  the  plaintive,  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
Terees  7 — 12  are  interpolated  from  another  song  of 
qoite  another  kind  in  contents,  art,  and  period. 

I  cry  with  my  voioe— i.e.,  aloud, 

(S)  When  thou  saidst.— The  margin  rightly  rejects 
these  words,  and  restores  the  order  of  the  Hebrew; 
bat  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version  really  gives  its 
meaning. 

The  thought  seems  borrowed  from  seeking  admission 
to  a  i^oyal  personage  to  ask  a  favour. 

W  nr. — ^This  is  unnecessary  and  misleading. 

W  Enemie8.--Comp.  Pss.  Ivi.  2.  liv.  7,  lix.  10, 11. 
Ewald,  "  malignant  liers  in  wait ";  so  Aquila. 

(U)  By  slightly  changing  a  letter,  we  avoid  the  awk^ 
ward  ellipse  in  verse  13,  and  get 

**  Such  as  breathe  out  cmelty  against  me. 
So  that  I  did  not  believe  to  see,'*  &o. 

i^*)  He  shall  strengthen.— Better,  let  thy  heart 
he  tirong. 

Wait  .  .  . — ^Heb.,  wait  for  Jehovah,  amd  wait  for 
Jehovah, 

xxvin. 

This  psalm  gives  no  distinct  indication  of  its  author- 
ship or  date  ox  composition.  The  writer  appears  to  be 
in  a  critioil  condition  of  health  (verse  1),  and  fears 
death  as  a  mark  of  Divine  punishment,  involving  him, 
though  innocent,  with  the  wicked.  If  the  psalm  is 
the  product  of  one  pen  and  time,  and  is  r^ly  the 
expression  of  individual  feeling,  the  writer  was  a  king 
(verse  8).  But  the  last  two  verses  seem,  both  in  rhythm 
tnd  tone,  to  be  from  another  hand,  and  to  be  the  en»res- 
Bon  of  national,  not  individual,  confidence  and  hope. 
In  the  first  seven  verses  the  parallelism  is  hardly 
marked  at  all. 


(1)  My  rook.— Heb.,  isur,  from  a  root  implying 
"bind  together"  (Dent.  xiv.  25),  not  necessarily  there- 
fore with  sense  t)f  height,  but  with  that  of  strength  and 
solidity.  Thus  Tyre  (or  Tsilr)  is  built  on  a  broad  shelf 
of  rock.  We  see  from  Dent,  xxxii.  30,  31 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  2» 
that  ''rock"  was  a  common  metaphor  for  a  tutelary 
deitv,  and  it  is  adopted  frequently  for  Jehovah  in  the 
Psalms  and  poetical  books.  Sometimes  in  the  Author. 
ised  Version  it  is  rendered  "  strong  "  (Pss.  Ix.  9,  Ixxi.  3 ; 
see  marg^).  The  LXX.  (followed  by  Yulg.)  here,  as 
generally,  apparently  through  timidity,  suppresses  the 
metaphor,  and  renders  *'  my  Gk>d."  In  the  song  of  Mosea 
in  Deuteronomy,  the  metaphor  occurs  nine  times,  and 
Stanley  thinks  ItwaB  derived  from  the  granite  peaks 
of  Sinai  (Jewish  Church,  p.  195). 

Be  not  silent  to  me. — ^Yulg.  and  margin,  rightly, 
"from  me."  The  word  rendered  "silent"  appears, 
like  Ke»^hs  in  Greek,  to  have  the  double  meaning  of 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  is  apparently  from  an  analogous 
derivation.  (See  Q«senius,  Lex,,  sub  voce.)  Hence  we 
might  render,  "  turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  me,"  or  "  turn 
not  from  me  in  silence." 

Them  that  go  down  into  the  pit-^.e.,  the  dead^ 
or  those  just  about  to  die  (Ps.  xxx.  3).  In  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
4,  the  expression  is  parallel  to  "  My  life  draweth  nigh 
unto  the  grave;"  pit  (hor)  is  either  the  sepulchre  (as 
Isa.  xiv.  19),  or  the  world  of  the  dead  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  4). 
The  two  significations  pass  one  into  the  other.  This 
expression  suggests  that  the  psalmist  was  on  a  bed  of 
sickness. 

(2)  inft  up  my  hands.— For  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  this  Oriental  custom  see  Ex.  ix.  29 ;  1  Kings 
viii.  22,  Ac.    Compare  the  well-known  line : — 


M 


If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer." 

Tennyson  :  Morte  d' Arthur, 


Holy  Oracle.— Better,  the  shrine  of  thy  sanctuary 
(see  margin) — i.e.,  the  holy  of  holies,  the  adytum,  or 
inner  recess  of  the  Temple  m  which  the  ark  was  placed, 
as  we  see  from  1  King  vi.  19—22.  The  Hebrew  word, 
which  is  of  doubtful  derivation,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  this  place,  only  found  in  Eling^  and  Chromdes. 
The  margin,  "  the  oracle  of  thy  sanctuary,"  is  a  better 
rendering  than  the  text. 
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A  Prayer  against  Enemies. 


PSALMS,  XXIX. 


Praise  of  God, 


<^)  Draw  me  not  away  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  «which 
speak  peace  to  their  neighbours,  but 
mischief  is  in  their  hearts.  <*>  Give  them 
according  to  their  deeds,  and  according 
to  the  wickedness  of  their  endearours : 
give  them  after  the  work  of  their  hands ; 
render  to  them  their  desert.  ^^^  Because 
they  regard  not  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
nor  the  operation  of  his  hands,  he  shall 
destroy  them,  and  not  build  them  up. 

(^)  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  because  he 
hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  supplications. 

<^)  The  LoBD  is  my  strengtii  and  my 


aPs.U.S;Jer.y.8. 


1  Or,  Mm  ttreniftk. 


taiviMoiit. 


8  Or,r«fai 


4  Heb.,  ye  mm  of 
thenUffktif. 


shield ;  my  heart  trusted  in  him,  and  I 
am  helped :  therefore  my  heart  greatly 
rejoicetn;  and  with  my  song  will  I  praise 
hun.  <®)  The  Lord  is  ^  their  strength, 
and  he  is  the  'saving  strength  of  his 
anointed. 

(^>  Save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine 
inheritance:  'feed  them  also,  and  lift 
them  up  for  ever. 

PSALM    XXIX. 

A  Paalm  of  David. 

<^>  Give  unto  the  Lord,  O  *ye  mighty, 
give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 


(3)  Draw  me  not.— Better,  Drag  me  riot.  In  Ezek. 
xxxii.  18  aeq.,  we  have  a  magnificent  vision  of  judgment, 
in  which  the  wicked  nations  are  represented  aa  being 
dragged  to  death  and  destmction.  Li  the  person  of  the 
poet,  Israel  prays  not  to  be  involved  in  snch  a  punishment. 
The  words  "which  speak  peace"  may  refer  to  some 
overture  of  alliance  mm  such,  or  it  may  be  generally 
those  who  "  hide  hatred  with  lying  lips  "  (Prov.  z.  18). 

i*)  Give  them  aooording  to  their  deeds.— The 
justice  of  the  lex  ialionis  was  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  Israel,  and  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  its  en- 
forcement  made  the  subject  of  prayer.  A  general 
notice  of  the  imprecations  of  the  Irsalms  will  be  found 
in  the  Greneral  Introduction  (YL).  Here  it  is  enough  to 
remark  that  there  is  no  indication  of  personal  animosity 
or  vindictiveness.  The  poet,  even  if  expressing  his  own 
feelings,  was  identified  with  devout  Israel,  to  whom  it 
was  natural  not  only  to  expect  from  Jehovah  the  mani- 
festation of  judgment  which  could  alone  remove  the 
conditions  that  were  so  unfavourable  to  the  true  reli^on, 
but  also  to  pray  that  He  would  at  the  same  time  vmdi- 
cate  Himself  and  justify  those  faithful  to  Him.  (Gomp. 
for  the  general  thought  Isa.  iii  8 — 11.)  In  the  actual 
course  of  God's  providence,  the  retribution  is  often  very 
accurately  apportioned  to  the  evil  deed,  and  the  Bible 
eontains  many  strong  instances — e.g,y  that  of  Adonibezek 
(Judges  i.  5, 7). 

(5)  TFhe  works  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  operation 
of  his  hands — Le,,  His  strict  and  even-handed  justice, 
which  the  wicked  f o^et  or,  deceived  by  appearances 
(Isa.  V.  19),  ignore.  For  the  contrast  between  "  build 
up  "  and  "  puJi  down,"  compare  Jer.  xlii.  10.  This  verse 
is  in  that  prophet's  stvle  (Jer.  i.  10,  xviii.  9). 

(6)  This  burst  of  thanksgiving,  breaking  in  on  the 
poet's  prayer,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  an  interval 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  former  part  of 
the  psalm  and  this  verse,  and  that  the  writer  takes  up 
his  pen  to  record  the  answer  his  supplications  have  re- 
ceived. Others  regard  the  psalm  as  composed  by  the 
union  of  two  distinct  pieces.  Others  again  treat  verse  6 
as  an  interpolation.  It  certainly  seems  discordant  with 
the  rhythm  as  well  as  with  the  sense  of  the  rest. 

(7)  Therefore  my  heart  greatly  rejoiceth.— 
Better,  danceth  for  joy,  as  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
Another  possible  translation  is,  "  And  when  I  have 
been  helped  my  heart  will  dance  for  joy." 

With  my  song. — Literally, /rom  my  song,  but  the 
reading  is  doubtful.  The  I&X.  have  "  my  flesh  has 
flourished,"  which  is  probably  correct. 

(8)  Their  strength— t.e.,  the  strength  of  His  people, 
who  are  throughout  in  the  poet's  thought,  even  ii  it 
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is  the  individual  and  not  the  community  that  roeaks. 
The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  read  (comp.  Fs.  xzix.  II)  "to 
his  people." 

Saving  strength.— Better,  stronghold  ofsalvaiion. 
(See  margin.) 

(9)  Feed  .  .  .  lift  them  up.— These  words  suggest 
comparison  with  Isa.  zl.  11,  IxiiL  9.  The  incorporation 
of  tnis  petition  in  the  Te  Deum  is  one  of  those  inte- 
resting  facts  that  link  the  Christian  worship  with  the 
Jewish. 

.  This  is  a  piece  of  storm-music  which  the  poetry  of 
no  country  or  age  has  surpassed,  so  vividly,  or  rather 
audibly,  is  the  temjpest— and  an  Oriental  tempest — 
presented  to  us.  To  the  Hebrew  a  storm,  at  once 
terrible  and  magnificent;  was  the  direct  manifestation 
of  the  grandeur  of  Qod,  and  here  the  poet  gives  the 
liveliest  expression  to  that  feeling  by  representing  all 
the  phenomena  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  Divine 
ntterance^oonsequent  on,  if  not  produced  b^,  the 
thunder,  the  Divine  voice.  The  very  form — ^in  the 
monotone  of  its  short,  incisive,  strictly  parallel  danses — 
has  been  rightly  supposed  to  be  intended  as  an  echo  of 
successive  peab  of  thunder,  always  equal,  and  alwa^fs 
terrible.  Some  commentator  has  suggested  that  tms 
hymn  was  composed  by  David  to  be  sung  during  a 
thunderstorm,  ^ut  it  wants  no  such  inept  conjecture 
to  discern  the  fitness  of  the  psalm  to  take  its  place 
in  a  religious  service.  The  poet  himself  has  prepared 
for  such  an  adaptation  by  his  conception.  Two  scenes 
are  presented — one  on  earth,  where  we  see  the  storm 
sweeping  majestically  along  from  the  north  to  the 
soutn  over  the  length  of  Palestine ;  the  other  in  heaven, 
where  the  '*  sons  of  Grod  " — i.e.,  all  the  angelic  intelli- 
gences and  powers — stand  as  spectators  of  the  grand 
orama  below,  and  at  the  invocation  of  the  poet  raise 
the  cry,  "  Glory,"  in  nraise  of  the  Divine  greatness 
and  power.  The  versification  is  perfectly  ro^^ular,  but 
presents  instances  of  that  step-lite  progression  which 
characterises  Deborah's  song,  and  the  psalms  of 
Degrees.  The  two  concluding  lines  are  evidently 
a  liturgic  addition,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the 
original  ode.    (See  Note.) 

(1)  Ye  mighty.— Heb.,  bene-eltm.  Literally,  sotm  of 
gods  (not  sons  of  Ood,  since  elim  is  never  used  bj^  itseu 
Uke  Elohtm  for  Grod).  If,  however,  which  is  possible,  it 
is  used  in  a  general  sense  for  beings  of  supernatural 
power,  but  iifferior  to  Grod,  the  expression  hene-eUm 
tor  angels  would  be  intelligible,  i.e.,  for  angels  (comp. 


The  Glory  and  Power 


PSALMS,   XXIX. 


of  God  Mcm\fe8ted. 


<^>  Give  unto  the  Lord  ^the  glory  due 
xinto  his  name;  worship  the  Lord  ^in 
the  beanty  of  holiness. 

W  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the 
ipvaters :  the  God  of  glory  thnndereth : 
iihe  Lord  is  upon  'many  waters.  (^^  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  *  powerful ;  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  is  ^fdll  of  majes^.    ^^^  The 


^  5l*5-i!f-.i***"'i  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars ; 


S  Or,  in  hit  glorUnu 
atausttutm. 

8  Or,  grtatwaUrM, 

4  Heb^lM  power. 

5  Heb.,  in  vu^utif. 
a  Dent  a.  A. 


yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  <^)  He  maketh  them  also  to 
skip  like  a  calf;  Lebanon  and'Sirion 
like  a  young  unicorn.  (^  The  voice  of 
the  Lord  *  divideth  the  flames  of  fire. 
(8)  The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the 
6  Reh^eHU€thoui.  wildcmess;  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilder- 


J^ob  L  6 ;  Isa.  yL  3)  in  the  widest  sense  as  ministers  of 
Crod,  and  so  including  the  lightnine  and.  storm.  (Gomp. 
Pa.  civ.  4.)  The  poet  calls  on  tne  grand  forces  of 
satnre  themselyes  to  offer  praise  to  their  Divine 
Jfaster,  for  the  glory  which  tney  have  been  commis- 
sioned  to  reveaL  It  is  they  who  at  the  bespnning  and 
end  alike  of  the  psalm  sing  the  praises  of  Him,  who 
snmmoned  them  to  speak  to  men  in  His  name,  and 
make  His  voice  to  be  heard.  The  Prayer  Book  version, 
*'  bring  yonng  rams,"  comes  from  ^e  LXX.  and  Ynlg. 
The  reading  probably  arose  from  a  marginal  floss. 
It  is  the  readmg  of  five  MSS.  of  Kennicott  and  five 
4>f  De  Bossi. 

(S)  In  the  beauty  of  holiness.— Bettor,  tn  ^Zy 
attire;  an  ima^  borrowed  from  the  splendid  vest- 
ments of  the  pnests  and  Levites  (2  Ohron.  zx.  21 ;  Ps. 
ex.  3).  So  the  presences  that  attend  the  courts  of 
heaven  are  bidden  to  be  robed  in  their  most  magnificent 
attire,  as  for  a  high  and  sacred  ceremonv. 

(3)  The  YOiee. — ^The  invocation  to  me  angels  over, 
the  storm  bnrsts,  and  seven  successive  peals  oi  thunder 
mark  its  course  of  fury  and  destruction.  It  is  first 
heard  roUing  over  the  waters  from  the  west  (comp. 
I  Kings  xviii.  44),  unless  the  '*  waters  "  and  "  many 
waters,"  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  11,  12,  refer  to  the  gathered 
masses  of  rain-cloud,  when  we  might  compare 

"  Then  broke  the  thunder 
Like  a  whole  sea  oyerhead.** 

BaownufQ :  Pippa  Ptuaea. 

The  Hebrew  hoi  0'  voice  "),  used  also  of  any  loud  sonnd 
<2  Sam.  XV.  10,  ox  the  trumpet ;  Ezek  i.  24,  of  water), 
is  sometimes  used  (Gen.  iy.  10 ;  Isa.  lii.  8)  to  call  atten- 
iion,  like  our  "  Hark ! "  So  Ewald  here.  Others  refer 
it  to  the  thunder,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18 ;  but  it  seems 
better  to  take  it  for  the  combined  noise  of  the  storm, 
tbonder,  wind,  and  rain,  as  in  Shakespeari 


•( 


The  gods  who  keep  this  pudder  o'er  our  heads.' 


W  Powerful;  ftJI  of  majesty.— Better  literally, 
m  liXX.  and  Vulg.,  in  might,  in  fnajesty. 
(5)  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh.— Better 
more  literally,  The  voice  of  Jehovah  breaking  the  cedars, 
and  Jehovah  hath  shivered  the  cedars  ofLSanon,  (The 
Terb  in  the  second  clause  is  an  intensive  of  that  used 
in  the  first.)  The  range  of  Lebanon  receives  the  first 
fury  of  the  storm.  Its  cedars,  mightiest  and  longest- 
lived  of  Eastern  trees,  crash  down,  broken  by^  the 
violence  of  the  wind.  (For  cedar,  see  2  Sam,  vii.  2.) 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  thunder  should  not  be 
made  the  agent  in  the  destruction ;  but  comp.  Shake- 


"  And  thon,  aJl-shakinff  thunder. 
Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  I 
Crack  Nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  onoe. 
That  make  iiigrateful  man  y*—King  Lear,  Act  iil.,  sa  2. 

t 

W  Those  trees  that  are  not  snapped  off,  bending  to 
the  storm,  and  swaying  in  the  wind,  seem  to  bound 
^ike  wUd  bufGaloes.    (Gomp.  Ps.  cziv.  4.) 


SirioDy  according  to  Deut.  iiL  9  (which  see),  was 
the  Sidonian  name  of  Hermon.  Here  the  whole  of  the 
range  of  Anti-Libanus. 

unicorn.— See  Ps.  xxii.  21,  Note. 

There  is  some  ambiguity  about  the  suffix,  them.  It 
may  rekte  to  the  mountains  instead  of  the  cedars,  and 
some  commentators  divide  the  clauses  thus:  "He 
maketh  them  skip;  like  a  calf  Lebanon,  and  Sirion 
like  a  youn^  bnf&Qo."  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to 
suppose,  with  some,  that  an  earthquake  accompanies 
the  storm ;  the  apparent  movement  of  the  hills  being 
introduced  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  violence  of  the 
tempest. 

(7)  The  voice  .  •  . — Literally,  the  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah cleaving  flames  office.  The  word  is  used  of  hewing 
stone  and  wood  (Isa.  z.  15).  The  reference  to  light- 
ning in  this  verse  is  universally  admitted,  some  even 
seeing  an  allusion  to  the  brief  and  sudden  fiash  in  the 
single  clause  of  which  the  sentence  is  composed.  But 
the  most  various  explanations  are  given  of  the 
inuure  employed.  One  of  these — ^that  of  beating  out 
as  m>m  an  anvil — may  be  set  aside  as  clumsv  and 
unworthv  of  the  poet,  lout  the  comparison  with  Isa.  li. 
9,  and  Hosea  vi.  5,  where  the  same  verb  is  used  of  Grod's 
"  judgments,"  makes  it  possible  that  the  lightnings  here 
are  regarded  as  "  thought-executing  fires/'  and  if  lan- 
guage would  allow,  we  might  tran^te  "  hewing  with 
names  of  fire,"  and  illustrate  by 

"  And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burnt  through  the  pine-tree  roof,  here  bomt  and  there. 
As  if  God's  messenger  through  the  close  wood  screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  venture, 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me.**^ 

BROwmNo:  IHppa  Passes. 

But  this,  though  the  usual  ancient  translation,  is  now 
generally  rejected  in  favour  of  the  allusion  to  "  forked 
Cghtning,"  as  we  call  it,  the  ignes  tHsulci  of  Ovid, 
a  natural  metaphor  by  which  to  try  to  represent 
the  *'  nimble  stroke  oi  quick  cross-lightnings."  For 
the  apparent  physical  mistake  in  making  thunder 
the  agent  in  producing  the  lightning,  see  Note  on 
verse  5. 

(8)  The  Toioe  of  the  Lord  shaketh.— Literally, 
m^iketh  to  tremble.  The  allasion  is,  doubtless,  to  the 
effect  of  the  storm  on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
tempest  has  moved  southward  over  Palestine,  and 
spends  its  last  fury  on  the  southern  wilderness,  and  the 
poet  seizes  on  what  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pheno- 
mena of  a  storm  in  such  a  district — the  whirlwind  of 
sand.  "  But  soon  Bed  Sea  and  all  were  lost  in  a  sand- 
storm, which  lasted  the  whole  day.  Imagine  all  distant 
objects  entirely  lost  to  view,  the  sheets  of  sand 
fleeting  along  tne  swrface  of  the  desert  like  streams  of 
water,  the  whole  air  filled,  though  invisiblv,  with  a 
tempest  of  sand,  driving  in  your  face  like  sleet" 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  67).  For  Kadesh,  see 
Num.  xiii.  26.  Here  the  term  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  large  and  general  sense  for  tne  whole  southern 
desert. 
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Thanks /tt  Deliverance 


ness  of  Kadesh.  (^)  The  voice  of  the 
LoBD  maketh  the  hinds  ^  to  calve,  and 
discovereth  the  forests :  and  in  his  tem- 
ple ^  doth  every  one  speak  of  his  glory. 
(10)  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood ;  yea, 
the  LosD  sitteth  King  for  ever. 

(^)The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto 
his  people;  the  Lord  will  bless  his  people 
with  peace. 

PSALM  XXX. 

A  Psalm  and  Song  at  the  dedication  of  the 

honse  of  David. 

<^>  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord  ;  for  thou 


1  Or.  to  be  in  paiu. 


S  Or,  event  icAtt  0/ 
it  idUrdh,  dec. 


3  Or,  to  the  memo- 
rioL 


4Hcb.,tberci8but 
a  mumeut  in  his 
miger. 


5  HeY).,fntik«eoim- 
ing- 


a  Keh.,  tinging. 


hast  lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made- 
my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me.  ^^  0  Lord 
my  God,  I  cried  unto  thee,  and  thou 
hast  healed  me.  ^^^  O  Lord,  thou  hast 
brought  up  my  soul  from  the  grave: 
thou  hast  kept  me  alive,  that  I  should 
not  go  down  to  the  pit. 

<*^  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  0  ye  saints  of 
his,  and  give  thanks  ^at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  holiness.  <^  For  *lus 
anger  endureth  but  a  moment;  in  .his. 
favour  M  life :  weeping  may  endure 
^for  a  night,  but  *joy  cometh  in  the 
morning. 


(9)  Maketh  the  hinds  to  oalve.— Literally,  maketh 
the  hinds  writhe  (with  pain).  (See  margin.  Comp. 
Job  xxziz.  1,  where  the  hind's  habit  of  hiding  its  young 
for  safety  is  alluded  to,  a  habit  which  the  violence  of 
the  storm  makes  it  forget.)  Both  Plutarch  and  Pliny 
notice  the  custom  of  snepherds  to  collect  their  flocks 
during  a  thunderstorm,  for  such  as  are  left  alone  and  are 
separated,  are  apt,  through  terror,  to  cast  their  yonnf . 

DiseoTereth  the  forests.  —  The  word  "  £s- 
eovereth  "  comes  from  the  LXX.  and  Vulsrate.  Lite- 
rally, peds  or  strips — the  effects  both  of  wind  and 
lightning.  Passing  over  the  sands  of  the  Arabah,  the 
storm  hais  reached  the  '*  acacias  and  palms  and  vegeta- 
tion which  clothe  the  rocks  of  granite  and  porphyry  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Petra."  forests  may  seem  rather 
a  lar^  word  for  such  vegetation,  but  Stanley  remarks  of 
the  Arabah  that  **  the  snrubs  at  times  give  it  fJmost 
the  appearance  of  a  jungle."  Similar  effects  of  a  storm 
upon  a  forest  are  described  by  Tennyson  in  Vivien : 

"  Scarce  had  she  ceased  when  out  of  heaven  a  bolt 
Of  or  now  the  storm  was  close  above  Uiem)  struck. 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javellning 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  round.    He  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 
The  tree  that  shone  white-listed  thro'  the  gloom." 

In  his  temple. — Better,  in  his  palace— ^.e„  the 
heavenly  palace,  as  in  Pss.  xi.  4,  xviu.  6.  (See  verse 
1.)  The  angelic  spectators  of  the  magnificent  drama 
enacted  below  them  cry  (not  merely  speak  of,  as 
Authorised  Version,  but  vMer  the  word)  each  one, 
"  Glorv,"  obeying  the  poet's  invocation  in  the  prelude. 

Notice  that  the  effect  of  the  storm  on  men  is  sup- 
posed to  be  all  summed  up  in  the  poet's  own  attitude 
of  listening  awe.  There  is  no  actual  mention  of  this 
part  of  creation;  but  one  feels  from  the  poem  that 
while  inanimate  nature  trembles  and  suffers,  and  the 
godlike  intelligences  of  heaven  are  engaged  in  praise, 
m4in  listens  and  is  mute. 

(10)  The  Lord  sitteth.  —  Better,  Jehovah  was 
throned  upon  the  flood,  and  Jehovah  will  he  throned  a 
king  for  ever.  The  word  translated  "  flood  "  is  ezclu- 
siyeiy,  except  in  this  place,  applied  to  the  Deluge 
(Gen.  yi.,  yii.).  Hence  we  must  suppose  that  the  poet 
was  recalled  to  the  thought  of  the  great  Flood  by  the 
torrents  of  rain  now  fuling.  Jehovah  sat  then  upon 
the  waters  as  their  King,  and  so  He  will  for  ever  be 
throned  on  high  above  the  storms  of  earth.  Or,  per- 
haps, the  Deluge  mav  have  passed  into  a  proverbial 
term  for  any  great  rain. 

(11)  The  Lord  will  give.— This  verse  appears  to 
have  been  a  liturnc  addition,  to  give  the  poem  a  reli- 
gious tone.    (See  Introduction.) 


This  psalm,  which  is  plainly  an  expression  of  thank- 
fulness lor  recovery  from  a  dangerous,  and  nearly  fatal^ 
sickness,  does  not  in  a  single  line  or  word  bear  ont  the 
title,  which  suggests  either  the  dedication  of  the  site 
of  the  future  temple  (2  Sam.  xxiv. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.)  or 
of  the  citadel  on  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  or  of  the  re- 
dedication  of  the  palace  profaned  by  Absalom.  On  ih» 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  psalm  is,  in  the  Jewish 
ritual,  used  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  the  origin  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  1  Mace.  iy.  52  seq.,  suggests  that 
the  title  may  have  been  appended  after  the  institution 
of  that  feast,  in  order  to  give  an  historical  basis  for  the 
use  of  the  psalm.  The  reason  of  its  choice  we  must 
look  for  in  the  feelings  produced  by  the  first  successes, 
in  the  war  of  independence.  After  the  sad  period  of 
humiliation  and  persecution,  the  nation  felt  as  the 
writer  of  this  psalm  felt-— as  if  saved  from  the  brink 
of  the  graye.  Thus  the  psalm  is  in  application  national, 
thougli  in  origin  and  form  indiyidual.  Who  the  author 
was,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture ;  the  tone  and  eyen  the 
language  suggest  Hezekiah  or  Jeremiah.  (See  Notes.) 
The  parallelism  is  not  strongly  marked. 

<i)  Thou  hast  lifted  me  up. — The  Hebrew  word 
seems  to  mean  to  dan^gle,  and  therefore  may  be  used 
either  of  letting  down  or  drawing  up.  The  cognate 
noun  means  bucket.  It  is  used  in  £xoa.  ii.  19,  literally 
of  drawing  water  from  a  well ;  in  Proy.  xx.  5,  meta- 
phorically of  counsel.  Here  it  is  clearly  metaphorical 
of  restoration  from  sickness,  and  does  not  refer  to  the 
incident  in  Jeremiah's  life  (Jer.  xxxviiL  13),  where 
quite  a  different  word  is  used. 

(3)  Grave.— iSfTieoi.    (See  Note  to  chap.  yi.  5.) 
That  I  should  not  go  down  to  the  pit.— 

This  follows  a  reading  which  is  considered  by  modem 
scholars  ungrammatical.  The  ordinary  reading,  rightly 
kept  by  the  liXX.  and  Yulg.,  means  from  tJ^se  poina 
down  to  ihepit,  i.e.,  from  the  dead.  (Comp.  Ps.  xxyiii.  1.) 

(4)  Sing  unto  .  •  .—Better,  Play  to  Jehovah,  ye 
saints  of  his.    (See  Note,  Ps.  xyi.  10.) 

And  give  thanks. — Better,  and  sing  Raises  to 
his  holy  nams.  (See  margin.)  Possibly  iSx.  liL  15  was. 
in  the  poet's  mind.    (Comp.  Ps.  xcvii.  12.) 

(5)  For  his  anger.— Literally, 

"For  a  moment  (ia)  in  his  anger. 
Life  in  his  favour ; 

In  the  evening  comes  to  lodge  wee]dng. 
But  at  morning  a  shout  of  joy." 

Some  supply  comes  to  lodae  with  the  last  clause,  but 
the  inuige  is  complete  and  finer  without.     It  ia  tho» 
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Ood^s  Dealings  with  hinu 


<^  And  in  my  prosperity  I  said,  I  shall 
never  be  moved.  ^  Lord,  by  thy  favour 
thoa  bast  ^made  my  mountain  to  stand 
strong :  thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I 
waa  troubled.  <®>  I  cried  to  thee,  O  Lord  ; 
and  unto  the  Lord  I  made  supplication. 
(»)  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood,  when 
I  go  down  to  the  pit  ?  '  Shall  the  dust 
praise  thee  ?  shall  it  declare  thy  truth  9 
(10)  Hear,  O  Lord,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me :  Lord,  be  thou  my  helper. 

W  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourn- 


1       Hrb.,      neW/e  ' 
numutitin. 


a  Pg.  «.  &.  *  88.  11. 
k  115  17. 


S    That    l»,    my 
tougiiCf    or,    ni) 

gOtll, 


b  Ps.  SS.  5 ;  I»n.  49. 
zs. 


ing  into  dancing  :  thou  hast  put  off  my 
sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness ; 
t^2)to  the  end  that  ^my  glory  may  sing 
praise  to  thee,  and  not  be  silent.  O 
Lord  my  God,  I  will  give  thanks  unto 
thee  for  ever. 

PSALM  XXXL 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^>  In  *thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my 
trust ;  let  me  never  be  ashamed :  de- 
liver me  in  thy  righteousness.     (*>  Bow 


rooffhly  OrientaL  Sorrow  is  the  wayfarer  who  comes 
to  &e  tent  for  a  night's  lodging,  bnt  the  metaphor  of 
his  taking  his  leave  in  the  morning  is  not  carried 
on,  and  we  have  instead  the  sadden  waking  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  sadden  as  the  Eastern  dawn,  withont  twi- 
light or  preparation.  Never  was  faith  in  the  Divine 
love  more  beaatifully  expressed.     (Gomp.  Isa.  liv.  7, 8.) 

(«)  And  in.— Better,  BtU  as  f&r  me,  in,  &c.  The 
pronoan  is  emphatic.  The  mental  straggle  through 
which  the  psalmist  had  won  his  way  to  this  sablime 
fiiith  is  now  told  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  the  very 
soliloquy  being  recalled. 

Prosperity.— Better,  security, 

I  Aall  never  be  moved.— Better,  J  shall  never 
waver. 

(7)  lK>rd,  by  thy  favour— i.e.,  and  all  the  while 
thou  (not  my  own  strength)  hadst  made  me  secure.  The 
margin  gives  the  literal  rendering,  bat  the  reading 
varies  between  the  text  "to  my  mountain,"  ''to  my 
honoor "  (LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Syriac),  and  "  on  moun- 
tains," the  last  involving  the  supply  of  the  pronoan 
''  me."  The  sense,  however,  is  the  same,  and  is  obvious. 
The  mountain  of  strength,  perh^s  mountiun  fortress, 
is  an  image  of  secure  retreat.  Doubtless  Mount  Zion 
was  in  the  j^oet's  thought. 

Thou  didst  .  .  .—The  fluctuation  of  feeling  is 
well  shown  by  the  rapid  succession  of  clauses  without 
any  connecting  conjunctions. 

(S)  I  cried  to  thee. — The  very  words  of  "this  utter 
affony  of  prayer  "  are  given.  But  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  nitures  in  verse  8,  instead  of  translating  them  as 
preterites,  and  make  the  quotation  begin  here.  So  Sym- 
machus,  '*  Then  I  said,  I  will  cry  to  thee,  0  Lord,"  &c. 

(9)  What  profit  .  .  .—i,e.,  to  God.  For  the 
eonoeption  of  death  as  breaking  the  covenant  relation 
between  Israel  and  Jehovah,  and  so  causing  loss  to 
Him  as  well  as  to  them  (for  Sheol  had  its  own  king  or 
shepherd.  Death)  by  patting  an  end  to  all  religious  ser. 
vice,  comp.  Hezeldah's  song ;  Isa.  xxxviil  18.  Comp. 
also  Ps.  vi  5,  and  note  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11.)  Flaiul^r  as 
yet  no  hope,  not  even  a  dim  one,  had  arisen  of  praising 
Grod  beyond  the  grave.  The  vision  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  countless  throngs  of  redeemed  with 
harps  and  pahns,  was  yet  for  the  future. 

(U)  Thou  hast  turned  for  me. — This  verse  gives 
the  answer  to  the  pn^er.  Mourning  is  literally  heating 
the  breast,  and  therefore  dancing  forms  a  proper  paral- 
lelism ;  or  else,  according  to  one  derivation  of  the  word, 
maehol  would  suggest  piping.  (See  margin,  Pss.  cxlix. 
3,  cl  4 ;  see  SmiUi's  Bible  Dictionary,  under  "  Dance  ;*' 
and  Bible  Educator,  vol.  ii.,  p.  70 ;  and  comp.  Note  to 
Sonff  of  Solomon  vi.  13.) 

(»)  My  glory  .—The  suffix  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  sil  the  older  versions  except  LXX.  and  Yulg. 

Ul 


The  Chaldee  versions  make  the  word  concrete  and  render 
"  the  nobles."  The  Syriac,  reading  the  verb  in  a  different 
person,  makes  glory  the  object — "  then  will  I  sing  to 
thee.  Glory."  My  glory  would,  as  in  Ps.  cviii.  1,  mean 
my  heart,  (See  &ote,  Ps.  xvi.  9.)  Without  the  pro- 
noun, we  must  (with  Jerome)  understand  by  "  glory  " 
renown  or  praise,  which,  as  it  were,  itself  raises  songs ; 
or  it  must  oe  concrete,  "  everything  glorious." 

This  psalm  is  full  of  tantalising  expressions,  which 
raise  tlie  expectation  of  a  satisfactory  historical  basis 
for  its  composition,  only  to  disappoint  by  the  obscurity 
of  their  allusion.  On  the  one  hand,  the  figures  of  the 
stronghold  and  rock  (verses  2,  3)  not  only  suggest 
David  as  the  author,  but,  from  the  mode  of  their  intro. 
duction,  at  first  seem  to  point  to  some  definite  localitv, 
as  Keilah  or  Ziklag  (verse  7).  But  we  are  instantly 
transported  into  another  circle  of  images  and  situations 
which  recall  Jeremiah  and  liis  fortunes.  Moreover,  the 
psalm  oscillates  between  plaintive  prayer  and  assured 
trust  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  we  cannot  here  have  the 
experience  of  one  single  event,  but  the  gathered  senti- 
ments of  a  whole  lifetime ;  or,  perhaps,  which  is  more 
likely,  the  expression  of  a  universal  sentiment,  the 
picture  of  a  national  situation  where  power  was  on  one 
side  and  right  on  the  other,  in  which  the  interests  of 
religion  ana  the  discharge  of  religious  duties  were 
opposed  bythe  contemptuous  hostility  of  an  idolatrous 
society.  The  enemies,  at  all  events,  who  appear  here 
are  tiiose  who  hate  the  pious  Israelite  because  they 
themselves  adore  other  gods  (verse  6) — they  are  the 
wicked — their  arms  are  recrimination,  calumny,  con- 
tempt, the  insolence  of  the  powerful  against  the  humble 
and  weak.  The  psalm  seems,  therefore,  to  reflect  the 
later  times  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  pur©  religion  of 
Jehovah  had  to  struggle  against  idolatrous  tendencies 
favoured  in  high  pmces.  The  recurrence  of  phrases 
very  common  in  his  writings  show  that  if  Jeremiah 
was  not  the  author  of  the  psalm,  he  was  very  familiar 
with  it,  or  the  writer  of  the  psalm  was  immied  with 
his  style.    The  versification  is  irregular. 

(^)  The  words  of  this  verse  are  interesting  as  being 
the  last  words  of  Xavier,  and  as  concluding  the  le 
Dexim,, 

Yerses  1 — 3  occur  again  with  slight  variations  in 
Ps.  Ixxi.  1 — 3. 

Let  me  never.— Literally,  let  me  not  for  ever 
he  ashamed 

(2)  My  strong  rock.— Literally, 


**  Thou  art  to  me  for  a  rock  of  a  strongrhold. 
For  a  house  of  fortresses  to  save  me." 
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His  Prayer  in  Calamity. 


down  thine  ear  to  me;  deliver  me 
speedily:  be  thou  ^my  strong  rock,  for 
an  house  of  defence  to  save  me.  (^>  For 
thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress; 
therefore  for  thy  name's  sake  lead  me, 
and  guide  me.  <*)  Pull  me  out  of  the 
net  that  they  have  laid  privily  for  me : 
for  thou  art  my  strength. 

(*) « Into  thme  hand  I  commit  my 
spirit :  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord 
God  of  truth. 

W I  have  hated  them  that  regard 
lying  vanities :  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord. 
^7)  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thy 
mercy:  for  thou  hast  considered  my 
trouble;  thou  hast  known  my  soul  in 
adversities  ;  ^^^  and  hast  not  shut  me  up 
into  the  hand  of  the  enemy :  thou  hast 
set  my  feet  in  a  large  room. 

<^^  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord,  for 


1  Heb..  to  me  for  a 
r¥CK  of  ttrnHi/th. 


a  Luke  2S.  40. 


2    Hi'b.,  a    rfntiel 
thai  periMhcth. 


I  am  in  trouble :  mine  eye  is  consumed 
with  grief,  yea,  my  soul  and  my  belly. 
(jo)Pqj.  my  life  is  spent  vrith  grief,  and 
my  years  with  sighing:  my  strength 
faileth  because  of  mine  iniquity,  and 
my  bones  are  consumed.  <")  I  was  a 
reproach  among  all  mine  enemies,  but 
especially  among  my  neighbours,  and  a 
fear  to  mine  acquaintance:  they  that 
did  see  me  without  fled  from  me.  ^^  I 
am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of 
mind:  I  am  like  ^a  broken  vessel. 
(13)  For  I  have  heard  the  slander  of 
many :  fear  was  on  every  side :  while 
they  took  counsel  together  against  me, 
they  devised  to  take  away  my  life. 

<i*)But  I  trusted  in  thee,  0  Lord:  I 
said.  Thou  art  my  God. 

(15)  jfy  times  are  in  thy  hand :  deUver 
me  from  the  hand  of  mine  enemies,  and 


(3)  Hock. — As  rock  in  this  verse  is  seld  (LXX.  aud 
Yulg.,  "  strength  ")  instead  of  tsur^  as  im  verse  2,  it  is 
better  to  render  "  lor  thou  art  my  cliff  fortress;"  liter- 
ally, cliff  and  fortress. 

For  thy  name's  sake— t.e.,  because  Thou  hast 
this  name  of  rock  and  fortress. 
Iioad  me,  and  guide  me.— The  future  is  better, 

"  Thou  wilt  lead  and  guide  me." 

To  praj  for  protection  and  then  stoutly  affirm  belief, 
as  in  verse  3,  has  been  called  illogical ;  but  it  is  the 
logic  of  the  heart  if  not  of  the  intellect;  the  logic,  it 
may  be  added,  of  every  prayer  of  faith. 

(4)  The  net. — ^This  image  is  a  common  one  in  the 
Psalms.    (Comp.  Fs.  x.  9,  &c.) 

Laid  privily.— literallv,  hidden.  Transkte  still 
by  the  future,  thou  wilt  putl  me  out. 

(5)  I  oommit. — Most  memorable,  even  amone  ex- 
pressions of  the  Psalms,  as  the  dying  words  of  our  JJord 
Himself  (Luke  zxiii.  46),  and  a  long  line  of  Christian 
worthies.  Polycarp,  Bernard,  Huss,  Henry  Y.,  Jerome 
of  Prague,  Luther,  Melancthon,  are  some  of  the  many 
who  have  passed  away  comforted  and  upheld  by  the 
psalmist's  expression  of  trust.  But  death  was  not  in 
his  thought,  it  was  in  Ufe,  amid  its  troubles  and 
dangers,  that  he  trusted  (Hebrew,  deposited  as  a  trust) 
his  spirit  {rtlach,  comp.  Isa.  xxxviii.  16)  to  God.  But 
the  gift  brought  to  the  altar  by  the  seer  of  old,  has 
been  consecrated  anew  and  yet  anew. 

Lord  God  of  truth.— Comp.  2  Chron.  xv.  3,  where, 
as  here,  there  is  a  contrast  oetweea  Jehovah  and 
idols;  but  also,  as  in  Deui  xxxiL  4,  the  "&ithful 
God." 

(^)  Lying  vanities.— Literally,  breath  of  lies 
(Jonah  iL  8),  undoubtedly  idols,  as  the  p?.ralleusm  in 
Jer.  viii.  19  shows.  It  was  the  term  adopted  by  the 
Deuteronomist  (chap,  xxxii.  21)  and  apparently  brought 
into  use  by  him. 

(8)  Shut  me  up  into  the  hand.— This  is  the  exact 
phrase  used  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  11, 12)  in  consulting 
the  Divine  oracle  by  the  ephod.  But  this  does  not 
prove  the  authorship,  for  it  was  evidentiy  a  common 
phrase.    (See  1  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  xxvi.  8 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  4.) 

Large  room.— Comp.  Pas.  iv.  1  and  xviii.  19. 


(9)  Mine  eye  is  consumed  .  •  .—Comp.  Ps.  vi. 
7.  It  was  an  old  idea  that  the  eye  could  weep  itself 
away.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  the  disease  gtaucoma 
is  very  much  influenced  by  mental  emotions. 

Belly.— Better,  body — ^both  mind  and  body  were 
suffering. 

(10)  Iniquity. — Gesenius  and  Ewald  understand,  tiie 
suffering  that  follows  on  sin  rather  than  the  iniquity 
itself,  a  meaning  that  certaixily  seems  to  suit  the  con- 
text better.    The  LXX.  and  V  ulg.  have  "  poverty." 

(U)  The  adverb  rendered  especially  seems  out  of 
place.  It  is  therefore  better  to  take  it  as  a  noon,  in 
the  sense  of  burden,  a  sense  etymologically  probable. 

**  BecauBe  of  all  mine  oppressors  I  have  become  a  reproach. 
And  to  my  neighbours  a  burden. 
And  a  fear  to  my  acquaintance." 

Fled.— Literally,  fluttered  away  like  frightened 
birds. 

(12)  Broken  vessel. —  A  favourite  image  with 
Jeremiah  (chaps,  xix.  11,  xxii.  28,  xxv.  34,  xlviii.  38), 
but  not  peculiar  to  him  amon^  the  prophets.  (Comp. 
Hos.  viii.  8,  and  see  Introduction  to  this  psalm.) 

(13)  Again  comp.  Jer.  xx.  10,  which  reproduces  word 
for  word  the  first  two  clauses.  The  expression  rendered 
"fear  on  every  side"  was  actually  a  motto  of  the 
prophet  (Jer.  vi.  25;  xx.  3,  margin;  xlvi.  5,  xlix.  29. 
Comp.  Lam.  ii.  22).  But  the  most  probable  derivation 
makes  the  noxm  mean  not  terror  but  conspiracy,  while 
for  slander  here  we  must  render  whimper. 

'*  For  I  heard  the  whispering  of  the  many, 
*  Conspiracy  all  around.' " 

Under  cover  of  a  pretended  general  panic  thev  were 
really,  as  the  psalmist  saw,  plotting  evu  against  him. 

(14)  But  I. — Emphatic,  in  contrast  to  the  pretended 
panic  and  in  spite  of  the  real  dajoffers  around  him. 

(15)  Hy  times  are  in  thy  hand— «.«.,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  life  (LXX.  and  Yulg.  have  "my 
destinies ")  are  under  Divine  control,  so  that  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  foe  cannot  prevail  against  one  whom 
God  intends  to  deliver.  For  the  expression  comp. 
1  Ghron.  xxix.  30,  ''the  times  that  went  over  him,' 
Isa.  xxxiii.  6. 
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from  them  that  persecnt^  me.  ^^  Make 
thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant :  save 
me  for  thy  mercies'  sake.  <^)  Let  me  not 
be  ashamed,  O  Lord;  for  I  have  called 
upon  thee :  let  the  wicked  be  ashamed, 
and  ^  let  them  be  silent  in  the  grave. 
^  Let  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence ; 
wUch  speak  ^grievous  things  proudly  and 
contemptuously  against  the  righteous. 

^>*Oft  how  great  is  thy  goodness, 
which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that 
fear  thee ;  which  thou  hast  wrought  for 
them  that  trust  in  thee  before  the  sons 
of  men !  t^>  Thou  shalt  hide  them  in  the 
secret  of  thy  presence  from  the  pride 
of  man :  thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly 
in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 


1  Or.  Itt  them  U 
ftrf  <4t  S»r  tht 
t/racc. 


Hob.,    a    kanl 

ViiH'j. 


Ihl  ft4.  4  :  1  Cur. 
2.9. 


S  Or,  fenced  city. 


ft  P8. 27. 14. 


Or,  A  PNnliii  of 
David  giriuff  tn 
etritetion. 


e  Rom.  4.  7. 


The  senae  of  security  in  this  trusting  phrase  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  feeling  of  danger  in  another  Hebrew 
phrase,  "my  soni  is  oontinnally  in  my  hand,"  Ps. 
cxix.  109. 

OS)  Make  thy  face  to  shine.— Aa  in  chap.  iv.  6, 
an  echo  of  the  priestly  blessing.     (Nnm.  vi.  24 — 26.) 

(IS)  Silence. — ^As  a  different  word  is  nsed  from  that 
rendered  nlent  in  verse  17,  transkte  let  the  lying  lipa 
he  made  dumb. 

OrieYOUS. — Better,  arrogant,  as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  3. 
(Cmnp.  Ps.  xcir.  4.)  So  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  5,  "  a  stiff  neck  " 
is  a  neck  thrown  im/pudently  haeh. 

Proudly  and  contemptuously.— Literally,  in 
jptide  and  contempt, 

W  Laid  up.— -Better,  hidden,  (Heb.  tedphan;  comp. 
Ps.  xviL  14;  Obad.  6),  as  a  treasure  for  the  faithfm, 
and  now  brooght  out  and  displayed  in  the  presence 
''of  the  sons  of  men." 

m  The  secret  of  thy  presence.— Better,  tn  the 
hiding-plaee  of  thv  countenance,  a  beantif  nl  thought 
and  common  in  uie  Psalms,  although  expressed  by 
different  images.  In  Ps.  ixrii.  5,  ^  the  hiding-place  of 
his  tabernacle ; "  bd.  4,  "  of  his  wings; "  xci.  1,  "  of  his 
shadow." 

The  form  the  same  image  takes  in  the  Christianas 
hope  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Tennyson : 

'^To  lie  within  the  light  of  Ood  as  I  lie  upon  your  breast. 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest'* 

Pride.— Better,  rott^^  or  wrangling  talk,  as  the 
paraDefism  shows  and  the  LXX.  confirm;  and,  re- 
xerring  back  to  Terse  18,  Gresenius  renders  the  word 
**eoiisiHracie8." 

<^)  Shewed  me  his  marvellous  kindness  .  .  . 
— Better,  made  his  kindness  distinguished  or  ^nanifest, 
referring  to  Terse  19. 

In  a  strong  city. — Some  see  a  reference  to 
David^s  adTcntures  at  Ziklag  or  Keikh;  others  to 
Jeremiah's  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxTiii.)-  It  is,  how- 
AVer,  better  to  r^^ard  it  merely  as  a  general  image  of 
^  Divine  protection. 

(^  In  my  haste  .  .  .—-Literally,  in  my  fleeing 
'Oway  in  fear.  Jerome,  Aquila,  and  Symmachus,  "  in 
my  eonfnsion.^ 

(^)  PfOBurveth  the  faithftQ.— Or,  perhaps,  by 
rendering   by  the  abstract  instead  of  the  concrete, 


(21)  Blessed  he  the  Lord  :  for  he  hath 
shewed  me  his  marvellous  kindness  in 
a  *  strong"  city.     122)  Pqj.  j   gai^j  jn  my 

haste,  I  am  cut  off  from  before  thine 
eyes:  nevertheless  thou  heardest  the 
voice  of  my  supplications  when  I  cried 
unto  thee. 

(23)  O  love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints : 
for  the  Lord  preserveth  the  faithful, 
and  plentifully  rewardeth  the  proud 
doer.  (24)  *  B^  q{  good  courage,  and  he 
shall  strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that 
hope  in  the  Lord. 

PSALM  XXXII. 

^  A  Psalm  of  David,  MascliiL 
(1)  Blessed  is  he  wliose  '  trangression  is 


keeps  faith.    The  LXX.  and  Vnlg.  have  "  requireth 
truths." 
(24)  Be  of  good  courage.— Of.  Ps.  xxvii.  14. 

xxxn. 

No  other  Old  Testament  saint  that  we  know  of 
could  have  written  this  psalm  exceot  David.  And 
yet  at  the  outset  we  are  met  by  iiie  fact  that  the 
history  makes  David*s  repentance  after  each  of  his 
great  sins  turn  on  the  reproof  of  a  propliet.  Before 
this  voice  from  without  reached  liim  he  appears,  as  far 
as  the  historical  narrative  can  tell  us,  to  have  been 
quite  unconscious  of  having  done  wrong.  Moreover, 
tne  last  half  of  the  psalm  (verses  7—12)  represents 
quite  a  different  situation  from  the  first,  not  tnat  of  a 
penitent  mourning  his  sin,  but  of  a  just  and  godly  man 
rejoicing  in  the  guidance  of  a  good  Providence,  and 
contrasting  the  state  of  peace  and  security  enjoyed 
under  that  guidance  with  tlie  condition  of  the  ungodly. 
But  even  a  prophetic  glance  from  the  outside  cannot 
read  the  whole  history  of  a  soul,  while  one  who  can  feel 

Srofoundly  is  not  unlikely,  when  reviewing  the  past,  to 
well  exclusively  on  the  intense  sense  of  guiltiness 
before  God,  without  referring  to  the  outward  circum- 
stance which  may  have  suddenly  brought  it  home  to 
him.  "  The  song  is  plainly  ancient,  original  throughout, 
the  token  of  a  powerful  mind.'*  Tliis  is  Ewald's 
judgment,  not  ligntly  to  be  set  aside.  And  if  we  are 
not  led  away  by  the  interest  of  a  particular  situation, 
but  consider  how  David,  wisliing  to  express  in  song  the 
happiness  of  penitence,  might  colour  his  half-didactic 
purpose  with  the  recollection  of  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience of  sin  and  forgiveness,  a  recollection  still  vivid 
with  him,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  apparent  con- 
tntdiction  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  psalm, 
and  may  readily  allow  the  correctness  of  tlie  inscription. 
The  versification  is  fine. 

"Augpastine  used  often  to  read  this  psalm  with 
weeping  heart  and  eyes,  and  had  it  before  his  death 
written  on  the  wall  over  his  sick-bed,  that  he  might 
exercise  himself  therein,  and  find  comfort  therein  in 
his  sickness."    (Quoted  by  Perowne  from  Solnecker.) 

2^<fe.— Maschil  {maskhil),  a  title  prefixed  to  thirteen 
psalms,  and  in  several  cases  joined  to  musical  directions, 
by  derivation  it  might  indicate  a  didactic  poem.  So 
the  LXX., "  a  petJm  of  understanding  " 


**  or  **  for  mider- 
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forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.  ^^^  Blessed 
is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  im- 
puteth  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit 
there  is  no  guile. 

(3)  When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones 
waxed  old  through  my  roaring  all  the 
day  long.  ^"^^  For  day  and  night  thy 
hand  was  heavy  upon  me :  my  moisture 
is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer. 
Selah. 

^*)  I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee, 
and  mine  iniquily  have  I  not  hid.  "I 
said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions 
unto  the  Lord  ;  and  thou  forgavest  the 
iniquity  of  my  sin.     Selah. 


lO 


Pn>T. ».  IS;  In. 
({5.34;  IJuliul.tt. 


Heb.,  in  a  time  of 
finding. 


b  Pf.  9.8. 


Heh.,  T  will  ceuu- 
Hfl  thee, mine tjff 
Hball  be  upov 
thet. 


e  Prov.  J6.  S. 


W  For  this  shall  every  one  that  is 
godly  pray  unto  thee  ^in  a  time  when 
thou  mayest  be  found :  surely  in  the 
floods  of  great  waters  they  shall  not 
come  nigh  unto  him.  ^^  *  Thou  art  my 
hiding  place;  thou  shalt  preserve  me 
from  trouble;  thou  shalt  compass  me 
about  with  songs  of  deliverance.   Selah» 

<®)  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee 
in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go:  *  I  will 
guide  thee  with  mine  eye.  ^^^ '  Be  ye 
not  as  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule,  which 
have  no  understanding:  whose  moutk 
must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bridle^ 
lest  they  come  near  unto  thee. 


standing;"  the  Yulg.,  intellectus ;  and  Jerome,  inteU 
lectus  or  eruditio,  (Comp.  the  margin.)  Against  this, 
"however,  must  be  set  the  fact  that  only  two  out  of  the 
thirteen  liymns  with  this  title  can  possibly  be  con- 
sidered didactic.  But  in  Ps.  idvii.  7,  the  word  is  joined 
to  a  term  meaning  to  play  or  sing  (Authorised  Yersion, 
"  sing  yc  praises  with  understanding  ")  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  a  musical  reference,  a  reference  fully 
borne  out  by  some  of  the  titles,  and  also  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  Levitical  musicians,  2  Chrou.  xxx.  22, 
by  the  participle  of  this  verb,  as  "  those  who  play  skil- 
fully with  good  taste."    Hence  render  "  a  skiliul  song." 

(1,2)  Transgression— sin— iniquity.— Tlie  same 
terms  used  here  to  express  the  compass  and  heinous- 
ness  of  sin  are  found,  though  in  different  order,  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  7.  For  St.  Paul's  readiug  of  this  pas- 
sage, see  Rom.  iv.  6,  7. 

w)  When  I  kept. — ^He  describes  his  state  of  mind 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  confess  his  sin  (the 
rendering  of  the  particle  hi  by  when^  comp.  Hosea  xi.  1, 
is  quite  correct).    Like  that  knight  of  story,  in  whom 

"  His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul," 

this  man  could  not  live  sleek  and  smiling  in  his  siu, 
but  was  so  tortured  by  *' remorseful  pam"  that  his 
body  bore  the  marks  of  his  mental  anguish,  which, 
no  doubt,  "  had  marr*d  his  face,  and  marked  it  ere 
bis  time." 

My  bones  waxed  old.  —  For  this  expression 
comp.  Ps.  vi.  2. 

(4)  Thy  hand  was  heavy.— The  verb,  as  in  "  kept 
silence"  in  verse  3,  is  properly  present-— the  agony 
b  still  vividly  present. 

My  moisture.— The  Hebrew  word  is  found  only 
once  besides  (Num.  xi.  8),  where  the  Authorised  Version 
has  "  fresh  oil ;"  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  *'  an  oily  cake." 
Aquila  has  "of  the  breast  of  oil,"  reading  the  word 
erroneously.  Here  both  LXX.  and  Vulg.  seem  to  have 
had  a  different  reading,  "  I  was  turned  to  sorrow  while 
the  thorn  was  fixed  in.  Svmmachus  translates  some- 
what similarly,  but  by  "  to  destruction  "  instead  of  '*  to 
sorrow."  Aquila,  "to  mv  spoiling  in  summer  deso- 
lation.'' These  readings,  however,  mistake  the  hxvned, 
which  is  part  of  the  word,  for  a  preposition.  Gesenius 
connects  with  an  Arabic  root,  to  suck,  and  so  gets  the 
meaning  juice  or  moisture. 

Into  the  drought  of  summer.- Tliis  is  the 
beet  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  though  it  might  be  either 


"  as  in  summer  dryness  "  or  "  with  summer  heat."' 
Some  understand  literally  a  fever y  but  it  is  better  to- 
take  it  figuratively  of  the  soul-fever  which  the  whole 
passage  describes. 

(5)  I  aekaowledged.  —  The  fact  that  this  verb  is 
future,  as  also  "  I  will  confess  "  in  the  next  clause, 
as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  passage,  uphold 
Hupfeld's  suggestion  that  "  I  said "  has  changed  its. 
place,  and  should  be  replaced  at  the  beginnmg  of 
the  verse.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15,  and  Note.)  The- 
sense  is, 

"  I  said, '  I  will  acknowledge  my  sin  unto  thee, ' 
And  I  did  not  hide  mine  iniquity. 
(I  said)  'I  will  confess  my  transgrression  unto  Jehovah, 
And  thou  forgavest  the  guilt  of  my  sin." 

(*)  For  this — i.e.,  for  this  cause. 

Shall  every  one. — Better,  let  every  one. 

In  a  time  . .  . — See  margin.  The  expression,  "time- 
of  finding,"  is,  of  course,  elliptical.  The  Authorised 
Version  explains  by  Isa.  Iv.  6;  but  Isa.  xlv.  8  would 
suggest  tliat  "forgiveness"  or  "acceptance"  is  the^ 
worn  to  be  supplied.  More  probably  stul  some  general 
word,  as  "goal"  or  "oWect,"  is  required,  the  phrase- 
being  rendered  by  the  LaX.,  "in  the  appointed  time  \* 
by  the  Vulg.,  "  opportune.** 

Surely.— Tliis  adds  emphasis  to  the  statement, 
whether  we  render  after  Prov.  xiii.  10,  "only  unto 
him,**  or  as  in  Authorised  Version.  "  He — the  godly— 
is  the  man  whom,  when  the  floods  rise,  they  shall  not 
harm.**  The  floods  may  either  be  an  image  of  Divino 
judgment,  as  in  Nah.  i.  8,  or  of  temptation  and  trial,. 
as  in  Matt.  vii.  24—27. 

(s)  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye.— The 
Hebrew  may  be  rendered  either  **I  will  advise — ^with 
mine  eye  upon  thee,"  or  "I  will  fix  mine  eye  upon 
thee,**  which  is  the  translation  by  the  LXX.,  and  to  be 
preferred.  This  verse  changes  so  abruptly  to  the  first 
person  that  it  is  better,  with  most  of  the  old  inter- 
preters and,  among  modems,  with  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and 
ileuss,  to  suppose  them  the  words  of  deliverance  that 
sound  so  sweet  in  the  psalmist's  ears. 

(9)  Whose  mouth.— Here  the  text  has  evidently 
suffered,  and  the  exact  meaning  is  lost.  There  are- 
also  verbal  difficulties.  The  word  translated  "  mouth  ** 
elsewhere  (except  Ps.  ciii.  5,  where  see  Note)  mean» 
"oi*nament,"  and  the  literal  rendering  of  the  text  a» 
it  stands  is,  with  hit  and  bridle  his  omameni  to  hold, 
not  approaching  to  thee.  This  may  mean  that  the 
animal  is  harnessed,  either  "  that  it  may  not  approach/** 
or  "because  without  harness  it  will  not  approach.*" 
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€i>d  is  to  be  Praised 


PSALMS,  XXXIII. 


f(yr  His  Goothvess  and  Power. 


(i<>)  Many  sorrows  sliall  he  to  the  wicked : 
l>ut  he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy 
shall  compass  him  about.  (^^^Be  glad  in 
the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous :  and 
shout  for  joy,  au  ye  that  are  upright  in 
heart. 

PSALM  xxxni. 

<*>  Bejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  right- 
eons  ;  for  praise  is  comely  for  the  up- 
right. <2)  Praise  the  Lord  with  harp : 
sing  unto  him  with  the  psaltery  and  an 
ins&ument  of  ten  strings.  (^)  Sing  unto 
him  a  new  song;  play  skilfuUy  with  a 
loud  noise. 

<*)  For  the  word  of  the  Lord  w  right ; 
and  all  his  works  are  done  in  truth. 
^He  loTeth  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment :  '  the  earth  is  full  of  the  ^  good- 
ness of  the  Lord.     <®>  *  By  the  word  of 


a  Pa.  119. 6L 


1  Or,  vMrcy, 


b  Oen.  1. 0«  7. 


e  IM.19.S. 


fruttrate. 


'■  Prov.  19.  SI ;  laa. 
46.  10. 


Heb.,  to  (7«nera- 
Hon  and  gettera- 
tion. 


e  Pi.«.4,&144.15. 


the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of 
his  mouth.  ^)  He  gathereth  the  waters 
of  the  sea  together  as  an  heap :  he  layeth 
up  the  depth  in  storehouses.  ^^^  Let  all 
the  earth  fear  the  Lord  :  let  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of 
him.  W  For  he  spake,  and  it  was  done  j 
he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 

(io)<rThe  Lord  2  bringeth  the  counsel 
of  the  heathen  to  nought:  he  maketh 
the  devices  of  the  people  of  none  effect. 
(!!)<' The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth 
for  ever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart '  to 
all  generations. 

<^>*  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God 
is  the  Lord  ;  and  the  people  whom  he 
hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance. 

(13) The  LoRDlooketh  from  heaven;  he 
beholdeth  all  the  sons  of  men.    (i*)  IVom 


In  either  case  the  general  application  is  the  same. 
Horses  and  mules  can  only  be  rendered  obedient  by  re- 
stramto  that  are  unworthy  of  a  rational  creature.  The 
LXX.  and  Yulg.  have  "jaws"  inst^id  of  "mouth," 
and  Ewald  follows  them,  and  renders  the  last  clause, 
**  of  those  who  approach  tiiee  unfriendly." 

xxxm. 

This  is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Jehovah,  as  at  once 
Almighty  Creator  and  Kuler  of  the  universe,  and  the 
Protector  of  His  chosen  people.  It  was  plainly  for 
litnrgieid  use,  and  beyond  this,  as  even  the  compilers 
<>f  the  collection  left  it  anonymous,  it  is  useless  to 
inquire  into  its  authorship  or  date.  All  that  we  see 
elwly  is  that  faith  in  the  protection  of  Jehovah  and 
not  m  material  force,  that  which  we  regard  as  the  tra- 
ditional faith  of  Israel,  had  by  this  time  been  firmly 
implanted.  Both  in  rhythm,  which  is  fine  and  well 
«astained,  and  subject  this  psalm  bears  a  close  relation 
to  Ps.  cxlvii. 

^)  Bejoice.  —  A  common  hymnic  word,  meaning 
prope^  to  "  shout,*'  or  "  sing  for  joy.*  , 

®  BTarp.— Heb.,  hhinnm-  (LXi.  and  Vultf.,  "ci- 
than  "),  most  probably  a  trigon  or  three-cornered  harp, 
«ach  as  may  be  seen  sculptured  in  Egyptian  bas-reliets. 
The  number  of  strings  probably  wfed,  as  different 
sceounts  are  given.     (See  Bible  Miducaior,  i.  19.) 

With  the  psaltery  and  an  instrument  of 
ten  strings.—Properly,  as  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "  with 
"the  ten^tringed  psaltery."  (See  1  Sam.  x.  5.)  Evi- 
4ently  a  more  elaborate  instrument  than  the  khinnor, 
and  with  greater  capacities.  (See  Bible  Educator,  i.  70, 
and  art.  '"Psaltery"  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary.) 
Fran  the  Greek  psaUerion  comes  the  title  "  psalter " 
for  tiie  Book  of  Fsalms.  By  its  derivation  it  meant 
an  instrument  played  with  the  fingers.  Tlie  word  was 
in  use  in  old  English : 

**  And  before  hem  went  minstrels  many  one. 
As  harpes,  pipes,  hites,  and  sautry." 

Chaucer  :  Tht  Jf lower  and  the  Leaf,  237. 

(S)  A  new  song. — This  expression  occurs  in  Pss. 
levi.  1,  xGviii.  1,  cxlix.  1 ;  Isa.  xliL  10 ;  Judith  xvi.  13, 
and  was  adopted  in  Rev«  v.  9,  xiv.  3.    The  term  appa- 


rently marked  the  revival  of  national  psalmody  after 
the  Captivity.  "  Behold,  the  former  things  are  come 
to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare  .  .  .  Sing  unto 
the  Lord  a  new  song  "  (Isa.  xHi.  9, 10). 

Play  skilfuUy  with  a  loud  noise.— The  ktter 
words  represent  a  Hebrew  expression  of  common 
hymnic  use,  describing  the  full  choral  effect  when 
instruments  and  voices  were  joined  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  (Pss.  xcv.  1,  c.  1,  Ac.).  Some,  how- 
ever, limii  it  (after  Lev.  xxv.  9)  to  tlie  trumpet 
accompaniment,  and  render— 

*'  Strike  the  harp  deftly  for  him, 
Amid  the  bl&re  of  trumpets." 

(*)  Bight. — The  first  inspiring  cause  of  praise  for 
a  faithful  Israelite  is  the  righteousness  of  the  God  of 
the  Covenant.  But  the  pregnant  expression,  "  word  of 
Jehovah,"  naturally  leaos  mm  on  from  the  thoaght  of 
its  truth  to  the  thought  of  its  power,  and  in  verses  6 
and  7  we  have  pnuse  of  the  creative  act  of  the 
Almighty. 

(«)  The  breath  of  his  mouth.--Thi8  is  plainly 
only  a  synonym  for  loord,  (Comp.  Isa.  xi.  4,  where 
"  breath  of  his  lips  "  is  used  for  the  Divine  sentence  of 
judgment  upon  the  heathen.) 

(7)  As  an  heap. — The  image  explains  itself  (so  we 
n>eak  of  waves  "  mountains  high  ")  without  reference  to 
the  passage  either  of  the  Bed  Sea  or  the  Jordan.  Still 
less  is  there  a  comparison  to  heaps  of  com,  some 
think,  since  storehouses  in  the  next  clause  are  not 
necessarilv  barnSj  but  reservoirs.  But  the  LXX., 
Yulg.,  ana  all  ancient  interpreters  read  nod  ("  a  skiu"), 
inst^ftd  of  ned  ("  a  heap "),  and  make  the  reference  to 
the  rain,  the  clouds  being  considered  as  bottles.  With 
this  comp.  Job  xxxviii.  3/. 

(10)  The  Lord  bringeth.— The  thought  now  passes 
on  to  the  irresistible  rule  of  Jehovah.  His  counsel 
stands  for  all  generations,  and  being  righteous  as  well 
as  eternal,  frustrates  the  counsel  and  thoughts  of  the 
heathen,  while  His  chosen  people  (verse  12)  rest  in 
stable  peace  under  the  Theocracy.  (Comp.  Acts  v.  38.) 
The  word  devices  in  verse  10  should  be  thoughts,  as  in 
verse  11,  or,  better  in  both,  purposes, 

Yerse  12  is  the  pivot,  as  it  were,  on  which  the  whole 
psalm  turns,  and  was  doubtless  sung  in  full  chorus. 


13.3 


Confidence  in  God, 


PSALMS,  XXXIV. 


God* 8  Answer  to  Prayer^ 


the  place  of  his  habitation  he  looketh 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
(^>He  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike;  he 
considereth  all  their  works.  ^^^^  There  is 
no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an 
host :  a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by 
much  strength.  ^^^^An  horse  is  a  vain 
thinff  for  safety :  neither  shall  he  deliver 
any  by  his  great  strength. 

(18) « Behold,  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon  them 
that  hope  in  his  mercy;  (^^^to  deliver 
their  soul  from  death,  and  to  keep  them 
alive  in  famine. 

<*^)Oursoul  waiteth  for  the  Loep  ;  he 
is  our  help  and  our  shield,  t^*)  For  our 
heart  shall  rejoice  in  him,  because  we 
have  trusted  in  his  holy  name.  ^^^  Let 
thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us,  accord- 
ing as  we  hope  in  thee. 


a  Job  as.  7 :  Pt.  S4. 
1& ;  1  Ptft.  S.  IS. 


SI.  IS. 


S  Or.  They  /lotted 
unto  him. 


PSALM  XXXIV. 

A  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  changed  his  be* 
haviour  before  ^Abimelech;  who  drove  him. 
away,  and  he  departed. 

(^)  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times  t 
his  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my 
mouth.  (^)  My  soul  shall  make  her  boast 
in  the  Lord  :  the  humble  shall  hear 
thereof,  and  be  glad. 

(^)  O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and 
let  us  exalt  his  name  together.  ^*^  I 
sought  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me,  and 
delivered  me  from  all  my  fears.  ^^  ^  They 
looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened  r 
and  their  faces  were  not  ashamed.  <^  This 
poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him^ 
and  saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

^)  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and 
delivereth  them. 


(15)  He  fashioneth.— Better, 

*'  Mouldin^r  their  hearts  for  all, 
Observing:  all  their  deeds." 


The  Hebrew  word  rendered  *'  fashion  "  is  that  used  of 
a  potter  moulding  clay. 

a6)  There  is  no  king.— Better,  The  king  doth  not 
triumph  by  the  greatness  of  his  force. 

(17)  Safety.— Better,  victory.  (Comp.  Hab.  iii.  8.) 
The  allnsion  is  to  the  war-horse. 

(20—22)  Hope— wait— truflt.— The  Hebrew  langua^ 
was  naturally  rich  in  words  expressive  of  that  attitude 
of  expectancy  which  was  characteristic  of  a  nation 
whose  golden  age  was  not  in  the  past,  but  in  tlie  future 
— a  nation  for  which  its  great  ancestor  left  in  his  dying 
words  so  suitable  a  motto — 

"I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord," 

and  which,  while  itself  held  back  outside  tlie  promised 
land  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  was  to  be  the  birth-race 
of  the  ereat  and  consoling  doctrine  that  alone  could 
satisfy  tne  natural  craving  expressed  by  the  moralist  in 
the  well-known  line — 

"  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest ;" 

and  by  the  Christian  apostle — 

'*  For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  eeek.  one  to 


by  which  to  appropriate  the  psalm  to  any  particular 
period,  still  less  to  any  particular  event  or  individual^ 
and  it  reads  more  like  a  gnomic  composition  expressive 
of  the  faith  of  the  pious  community  than  as  the  outpour- 
ing of  individual  feeling. 


come. 


XXXIV. 


This  psalm  consist-s  of  a  string  of  pious  sayings  of 
a  proverbial  kind,  all  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  com- 
bined with  no  art  beyond  the  alphabetical  arrangement, 
and  even  this,  as  in  Ps.  xxv.,  not  strictly  carried  out. 
A  common^authorship  with  that  psalm  is  marked  by 
the  same  omission  of  the  Vau  stanza,  and  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  number  22  by  an  extra  Pe  stanza  at  the 
end.  Certainly  the  composition  is  of  a  time  far  later 
than  David,  and  the  inscription  (see  Note)  is  of  no 
historic  value.  A  late,  even  an  Aramaic  origin,  is 
indicated  by  the  meaning  of  nahar  in  verse  5,  and 
possibly  by  the  fact  that  the  Pe  stanza  must  have 
originally  preceded  that  beginning  with  Ayin — an  error 
due  to  the  common  Aramaic  tendency  to  interchange 
Ayin  and  Tsadde.    But  beyond  this  there  is  nothing 
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Title, — There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  title 
suggested  by  the  form  of  the  word  rendered  **  taste  "  in 
verse  8,  taamut  reminding  the  compiler  of  taamo  ("  his. 
behaviour,"  1  Sam.  xxi.  13),  combined  with  that  of 
tUhhalel  ("  shall  boast,"  verse  2),  with  yithholel  ["  he  is 
mad,"  1  SanL  xxi.  14).  At  least  no  other  conjectore- 
can  account  for  an  inscription  so  entirely  foreigfn  to 
the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  containing  b^idea 
an  historical  blunder  in  the  king's  name  (the  margin 
corrects  it). 

(2)  Humble.— See  Note  on  Ps.  ix.  12.    The  T.YY 
and  Yulg.,  "  the  meek."    It  means  here  those  who  have 
learnt  patience  in  the  school  of  suffering. 

(5)  Were  lightened.— The  Hebrew  verb  means- 
properly  "  to  flow,''  but  by  a  natural  process,  as  in  the 
common  phrases  "  streams  of  light."  "floods  of  lif ht,"* 
acquired  in  Aramaic  the  sense  of  "shining."  Such 
must  be  its  meaning  in  Isa.  Ix.  5,  almost  the  echo  or 
the  thought  in  the  psalm,  the  thought  of  a  reflex  of  the 
Divine  glory  licfhting  up  the  face  of  those  who  in 
trouble  seek  God.  (Theoctoret  has  "  He  who  approaches- 
God,  receives  the  rays  of  intellectual  light.")  We- 
naturally  think  of  the  dying  Stephen. 

As  to  the  construction,  the  subject  must  either  be 
supplied  from  verse  2,  or  it  must  be  general.  The 
LaX.  and  Yulg.  avoid  the  difficulty  by  changring  to 
the  second  person. 

(6)  This  poor  man.— Better,  this  sufferer — i.e.^ 
either  the  writer,  or  Israel  personified. 

(7)  The  angel  of  the  Lord  is  an  expression  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  From  comparison' 
with  other  passages  it  may  be  (1)  any  commissioned 
agent  of  God,  as  a  prophet  (Haggai  i.  13).  (2)  Ono 
of  the  celestial  couii  (Gen.  xxii.  11).  (3)  Any  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  presence,  as  the  flame  in  the 
bush  (Exod.  iii.  2),  the  winds  (Pss.  xxxv.  5,  6,  <nv.  4). 
(4)  Jehovah  Himself,  as  in  the  phrase  "  the  angel  of 


Tkm/  that  Trust  in  God 


PSALMS.  XXXV. 


are  Protected  by  Him. 


<^  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lobd  is 
good :  blessed  is  the  man  that  trosteth 
in  him. 

^^  O  fear  the  Lobd,  ye  his  saints :  for 
there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him. 
^>The  young  lions  do  lack,  and  snflFer 
hunger :  but  they  that  seek  the  Lobd 
shall  not  want  any  good  thing. 

t^^CJome,  ye  children,  hearken  unto 

me:  I  will  teach  yon  the  fear  of  the 

Lobd.    ^ '  What  man  is  he  that  desireth 

life,  and  loyeth  many  days,  that  he  may 

see  good?     <^>Keep  thy  tongue  from 

evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speakmg  guile. 

u^  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ;  seek 

peace,  and  pursue  it. 

(15)  i  rpjjg  gy gg  Qf  y^g  Lobd  are  upon  the 

righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto 
their  cry.  (^^The  face  of  the  Lobd  is 
against  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut  off  the 
remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth. 


a  1  Pec.  &  10. 


6  Job  88.  7  :  Ps.  83. 
18 ;  1  Pet.  SL 18L 


I'Roh.jtcthe  broken 
<tf  heart. 


s  Hob.,  eoniriU  of 
apiriL 


Z  Or,»kaUbegwmy. 


(^'^  The  righteous  cry,  and  the  Lobd  hear- 
eth,  and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their 
troubles. 

(18)  The  Lobd  is  nigh  ^unto  them  that 
are  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  saveth  ^such 
as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit.  (^®)Many  are 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous :  but  the 
Lobd  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all. 
(^^He  keepeth  aU  his  bones :  not  one  of 
them  is  broken.  <2i)Evil  shall  slay  the 
wicked :  and  they  that  hate  the  right- 
eous ^shaU  be  desolate.  (22)The  Lobd 
redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  servants :  and 
none  of  them  that  trust  in  him  shall  be 
desolate. 

PSALM  XXXV. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

^^)  Plead  my  cause,  O  Lobd,  with  them 
that  strive  with  me :  fight  against  them 
that  fight  against  me.     (^)  Take  hold  of 


\a&  presence"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9).  It  may  very  well  be, 
therefore,  that  the  psaLmist  uses  it  here  in  a  general 
iense  for  the  Divine  manifestation  of  protection. 
We  thus  avoid  the  difficult  in  the  image  of  one  angel 
encampuig  ronnd  the  sntferer,  which  other  common- 
titers  try  to  avoid  by  supposing  angel  to  mean  either  a 
iroop  of  aogelfl,  or  captain  or  aiief  of  an  angelic  army. 
Bni  for  this  difficulty,  we  shonld  connect  tiie  psalmist  s 
vordfl  immediately  with  the  well-known  incident  in 
Jteob's  life  at  MAhanaim,  or  with  the  story  of  Elisha 
tnd  "the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  "  round  about  him. 
We  certainly  must  not  let  go  the  beautiful  thought 
thtt  round  God*s  elect — 

**Tlie  spangled  hoflta  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright*' 

»)  Taste.— Comp,  Heb.  vi.  4 ;  1  Peter  ii.  3. 

(«>)  Yonng  lionB.— See  Note,  Ps.  xvii.  12.  The 
yoan?  Don  is  the  emblem  of  power  and  self -resource. 
I  et  tkese  sometimes  lack,  but  the  earnest  seekers  after 
BiTine  truth  and  righteousness  never.  Instead  of 
•*  lions,"  the  LXX.  and  Vulgat»  have  "  the  rich." 

<ii)  Come,  ye  children  . . . — A  common  proverbial 
style.  See  'Ptoy,  i.  8,  and  passim,  (Comp.  also  1  John 
il  1,  Ac.) 

0^  Desireth  life.— Better,  ihe  man  ddigUina  in 
life.  These  gnomic  sayings  are  echoes  from  the  book 
«f  Proverbs.     (See  especially  Prov.  iv.  23.) 

(1^  And  do  good. — Nefi^tive  goodness  is  not  suffi- 
cient   Practical  good  must  be  added. 

^  The  eyes.— A  verse  quoted  in  1  Pet.  iii.  12. 
(See  Hew  Tesiament  Commewtarv).  This  psalm  had 
a  deep  hold  on  the  national  mina.  With  the  expres- 
sion, "his  ears  to  their  cry,"  we  may  compare  the 
phrase,  "to  have  a  person's  ear." 

(1^  To  cut  off. — Notice  the  fear,  so  intense  and 
recorring  to  the  Semitic  mind,  of  the  extinction  of  race. 
(Comp.  Ps.  xxi.  10 ;  Job  xviii.  17,  Ac.) 

This  verse,  according  to  the  sense,  should  certainly 
change  places  with  verse  15.  This  would  disarrange 
flje  acrostic,  bringing  pe  before  ayin ;  but,  as  in  Lara, 
u-i  iii.,  and  iv.  the  same  sequence  of  letters  occurs,  we 
tie  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  of  the  alpha- 
bet was  not  definitely  or  invariably  fixed  in  respect  of 


these  two  letters,  a  licence  intelligible  enough  when  we 
remember  that  tsadde,  which  follows  pe,  was  often 
interchanged  with  ayin,  which  precedes  it. 

(20)  Br(^en.— See  John  xix.  36,  i^.  Test  Commentary. 

(21)  Desolate.  —Better  (as  in  margin),  shall  be  found 
guiUy,  or  condem,ned, 

W  Bedeemeth.— Comp.  Ps.  xxv.  22,  which  begins 
with  the  same  letter,  out  of  its  place,  and  the  same  word. 

XXXV. 

This  psalm  opens  in  a  warlike  tone,  so  as  to  suggest 
a  soldier  for  its  author,  and  for  its  occasion  tlie  eve  of 
some  battle.  But  we  soon  (verses  7,  8, 11,  12)  perceive 
that  these  warlike  expressions  are  only  metaphors,  and 
that  the  foes  of  the  poet  are  malicious  slanderers  and 
scoffers  of  the  pious  Israelites — it  may  be  the  court  party 
in  the  time  of  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  probably, 
the  anti-national  party  (see  Note,  verse  16)  at  a  later  time, 
the  innovators  affected  by  Persian  or  Grecian  influence. 

Few  good  critics,  at  all  events,  consider  the  psalm 
Davidic.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Jeremiah.  But  whoever 
was  its  author,  it  expresses,  not  an  individual  feeling 
alone,  but  that  of  a  community  despised  and  maligned 
for  its  piety,  and  appealing  to  Jehovah  against  its  op- 
pressors, with  that  longing  for  retributive  justice 
which  in  an  individual  becomes,  in  a  Christian  view, 
wickedly  vindictive,  but  to  the  Old  Testament  Church 
was  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  honour  which  was 
pledged  to  do  justice  to  the  chosen  but  afflicted  people. 
The  parallelism  is  fine  and  well  sustained. 

(1)  Plead  my  cause.— Better,  Strive,  0  Jehovah, 
with  them  that  strive  with  me.  The  construction  re- 
quires  this,  and  the  parallelism  suggests  recourse  to 
arms  rather  than  to  the  law. 

Fight. — Literally,  devour.  (Comp.  Num.  xxi  v.  8. 
"  He  sliall  eat  up  the  nations."    So  a  Jjatin  author — 

"  Qua  medius  pugnie  vorat  f^rmina  vortex." 

SiLius :  Punic,  iv.  230. 

Comp.  Shakespeare— 

"  If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up.*'— Confoteniw,  Act  i.,  8C.  i.) 

(2)  Shield    and   buckler. — Bettor,  buckler  and 
I  shield,  as  the  first  (Heb.,  may  en)  suggests  a  small,  the 
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and  for  his  Enemies*  Confusion, 


shield  and  buckler,  and  stand  up  for 
mine  help.  ^*^  Draw  out  also  the  spear, 
and  stop  ths  way  against  them  that 
persecute  me :  say  unto  my  soul,  I  am 
thy  salvation,  t*^  •  Let  them  be  con- 
founded and  put  to  shame  that  seek 
after  my  soul :  let  them  be  turned  back 
and  brought  to  confusion  that  devise  my 
hurt.  <*>  *Let  them  be  as  chaff  before 
the  wind,  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
chase  them.  <*)  Let  their  way  be  ^dark 
and  slippery :  and  let  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  persecute  them. 

<^)  For  without  cause  have  they  hid 
for  me  their  net  in  a  pit,  which  without 
cause  they  have  digged  for  my  soul. 
<*)  Let  destruction  come  upon  him  -at 


a  Ps.  40. 14,  ft  70. 3. 


b  John.  18:  Vti.  1. 
4:  IM1.2V.6;  Uuit. 
13.8. 


1    Hc'b.,   dnrkne»t 
and  alipperotrsn. 


2  Ilfb.,  which  he 
knotctth  not  of. 


8  Heb.,  Witneuu 
0/  wrong. 


4  Heb.«  they  asked 
nu. 


5  Heb.,  depriving. 

6  Or,  aUUeted. 


unawares ;  and  let  his  net  that  he  hath 
hid  catch  himself:  into  that  very  de- 
struction let  him  fall. 

<®)  And  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord  :  it  shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation. 
(^^^All  my  bones  shall  say,  Lord,  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  which  deliverest  the  poor 
from  him  that  is  too  strong  for  him, 
yea,  the  poor  and  the  needy  from  him 
that  spoileth  him  9 

W^False  witnesses  did  rise  up;  *they 
laid  to  my  charge  things  that  I  knew 
not.  (^>Tliey  rewarded  me  evil  for  good 
to  the  ^spoiling  of  my  soul. 

(13)  But  as  for  me,  when  they  were  sick, 
my  clothing  was  sackcloth :  1  ^humbled 
my  soul  with  fasting;  and  my  prayer 


latter  {tsinnah)  a  lar^e  shield  covering  the  whole  body. 
Greek,  0vpt6s  (see  Note,  Ps.  v.  12.)  Notice  that  the 
poet,  in  the  intensity  of  his  purpose,  overlooks  the 
auomalv  of  arming^  a  warrior  with  two  shields  at  once. 
The  bold  flight  of  imagination  that  conld  pictare  the 
Divine  Bein^  as  a  warrior,  a  picture  common  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  but  here  more  vividly  realised  than  anywhere 
ebe  except  Isa.  Ixiii.  1,  may  well  excuse  such  a 
lapse. 

(3)  Draw  out  also  the  spear— i.e.,  from  the 
sheath,  that  seems  to  have  been  used  to  guard  its  point. 
JO  Bov^Ukti  (Homer,  Odyssey,  i.  128). 

Stop  the  way.— So  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  all  ancient 
Tersions.  Many  modem  scholars,  however,  are  disposed 
to  treat  the  word  segor  not  as  the  imperative  of  a  verb, 
but  as  a  noun,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  a-dyapis,  Latin, 
securiSf  a  Persian  and  Scythian  weapon  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (i.  215,  iv.  70)  and  Xenophon  {Anah.,  iv.  4, 16), 
and  generally  taknn  for  a  hattle-axe,  but  by  some  as  a 
short  curved  sword  or  a  scimitar.  It  is  identified  by  Sir 
HeniT  Rawlinson  with  the  khanjar  of  modem  Persia, 
"  a  short  curved  double-edged  dagger,  almost  univer- 
sally worn.*'  The  Bedouins  of  m(^em  Egypt  use  a 
schagur. 

The  adoption  of  tliis  rendering  makes  an  excellent 
parallelism,  and  suits  the  word  rendered  "against," 
which  really  means  "  to  meet,"  and  suggests  an  onset 
instead  of  a  mere  passive  attitude  of  defence. 

W  Confounded.— Oomp.  verse  26. 

(5)  As  chaff.— Oomp.  Ps.  i.  4,  and  see  Note.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah  "  in  this 
and  the  following  verse  is  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  4)  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  "  hurricane  "  itself,  which  drives  before  it 
all  obstacles,  and  overwhelms  even  whole  armies  in 
dangerous  places. 

(«)  Dark  and  slippery.— See  margin.  Delitzsch 
supposes  an  allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
but  the  picture  suggests  rather  the  passage  of  some 
dangerous  mountain  pass  in  a  raging  storm.  "The 
tracks  in  the  limestone  hilb  of  Palestine  are  often  worn 
as  smooth  as  marble;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  18"  (quoted 
from  Kay,  in  the  Speaker^s  Comtnentary). 

(7)  Have  they  nid  .  .  . — ^Literally,  they  have  hid 
for  me  the  pit  of  their  net,  which,  as  it  stands,  can 
mean  nothing  but  a  "pit  with  a  net  in  it,"  such  as 
was  used  to  entrap  lions  and  other  wild  beasts.  But 
it  is  bett.er  to  remove  the  word  "pit"  to  the  second 


clause,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  sap- 
plying  a  relative,  and  improving  the  rhythm. 

"  For  unprovoked  they  hid  a  net  for  me. 
Unprovoked  they  digged  a  pit  for  my  souL" 

(8)  Let  destruction.— There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty here,  and  the  ancient  versions,  by  their  variations, 
seem  to  point  to  some  confusion  in  the  text.  The  LXX., 
no  doubt,  are  right  in  reading  the  pronouns  as  plurals, 
instead  of  singular.  The  word  translated  "destrac- 
tion"  means,  primarily,  a  storm,  or  the  crash  that 
accompanies  a  storm  (Prov.  i.  27),  and  if  with  the 
Syriac  we  might  supply  a  clause,  both  paraUelism 
and  sense  would  be  complete. 

"  Let  men  come  upon  him  (them)  unexpectedly. 
Let  the  net  which  he  had  catch  himself, 
The  pit  which  he  (they)  digged,  let  him  (them)  fall  into  it, 
In  ruin  let  him  (them)  fall  into  it." 

For  •*  unawares,"  see  margin  and  Note,  Song  of  Sol 
vi.  12. 

(10)  All  my  bones.— As  we  say,  "  all  the  fibrea 
of  my  body."     (Comp.  Pss.  vi.  2,  xxxiv.  20.) 

The  poor  .  .  .  the  poor.— Better,  the  sufferer 
.  .  .  the  sufferer, 

(12)  To  the  spoiling  of  my  soul.— Literally, 
desolation  to  m,y  soul.    We  may  paraphrase. 


«• 


The^  rewarded  me  evil  for  good. 
Which  to  me  was  desolation.** 
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(13)  And  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own 
bosom. — This  has  been  most  variously  explained.  The 
context  evidently  implies  something  done  ^r  the  benefit 
of  the  whilome  friends  for  whom,  in  their  sickness,  the 
poet  had  worn  sackcloth,  and  had  fasted  and  adopted 
all  the  other  signs  of  mourning.  We  must  therefore 
set  aside  (1)  the  idea  of  fruitless  prayer,  in  spite  of 
the  analogy  of  Matt.  x.  13,  Luke  x.  6.  (2)  Hie  notion 
that  the  answer  to  the  prayer  came  back  to  the  psalmist 
himself,  instead  of  to  those  for  whom  it  was  offered, 
must  also  be  set  aside.  '  And  (3)  we  must  reject  the 
notion  of  secret,  i.e.,  silent  prayer,  in  spite  of  Prov. 
xvii.  23,  xxi.  14,  since  all  the  * '"outward  and  visible" 
signs  of  mourning  are  indicated,  and  the  very  object 
was  to  show  sympathy  and  interest. 

There  remains  (1)  the  literal,  and  my  prayer  turned 
upon  my  bosom,  referring  to  the  posture  described  in 
verse  14.  (Comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  42,  where,  however, 
there  is  no  express  mention  of  prayer.)     The  words 
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and  for  his  Enemies^  Conftision, 


retamed  into  mine  own  bosom.     ^"^I 
^behaved  myself  ^as  though  he  had  been 
my  friend   or  brother:   I  bowed  down 
heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth  for  his 
mother.    (**)  But  in  mine  ^adversity  they 
rejoiced,  and  gathered  themselves  toge- 
ther:  yeaj  the  abjects  gathered  them- 
selves together  against  me,  and  I  knew 
U  not;  they  did  tear  me^  and  ceased  not : 
^^wi^  hypocritical  mockers  in  feasts, 
they  gnashed  upon  me  with  their  teeth. 
t^Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  look  on? 
rescue  my  soul  from  their  destructions, 
^my  darling  from  the  lions. 

^^^^•I  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the  great 
congregation :  I  will  praise  thee  among 
*iniich  people.  ^^^Let  not  them  that 
are  mine  enemies  *  wrongfully  rejoin 
over  me :  neither  let  them  wink  with  the 
eye  that  hate  me  without  a  cause. 
<*>Por  they  speak  not  peace :  but  they 
devise  deceitful  matters  against  them 
that  are  quiet  in  the  land.  <2i)  Yea,  they 
opened  their  mouth  wide  against  me, 
and  said,  Aha,  aha,  our  eye  hath  seen  it. 
^^This  thou  hast  seen,  O  Lord:  keep 
not  silence:  O  Lord,  be  not  far  from 


1  Beh.,  walked. 


'Beh.,a$rt  friend, 
CM  a    Urotk«r  to 


a  Beh^tkaUiMg. 


Hob.,  Mjf  oul>/ 
om. 


Pi,  4a  9,  10,  ft 
111.  1. 


S  Heb.,  tltromg. 


6  Heb.,/a{Mery, 


7  Heb.,  J.A,  oA,  ow 
»otU, 


,8  Heb.,  mjf  riffht- 

IKHttUfBt. 


me.  <2^)Stir  up  thyself,  and  awake  to 
my  judgment,  even  tmto  my  cause,  my 
God  and  my  Lord. 

t^)  Judge  me,  O  Lord  my  Grod,  accord- 
ing to  thy  righteousness ;  and  let  them 
not  rejoice  over  me.  <^^Let  them  not 
say  in  their  hearts,  ^Ah,  so  would  we 
have  it:  let  them  not  say,  We  have 
swallowed  him  up.  (^^.^Let  them  be 
ashamed  and  brought  to  confusion  toge- 
ther that  rejoice  at  mine  hurt :  let  them 
be  clothed  with  shame  and  dishonour 
that  magnify  themselves  against  me. 
^^^Let  them  shout  for  joy,  and  be  glad, 
that  favour  ®my  righteous  cause:  yea, 
let  them  say  continually.  Let  the  Lord 
be  magnified,  which  hath  pleasure  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  servant. 

<*^And  my  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy 
righteousness  and  of  thy  praise  all  the 
day  long. 

PSALM  XXXVI. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David 
the  servant  of  the  Lord. 

^)  The  transgression  of  the  wicked 
saith  within  my  heart,  that  there  is  no 


were,  w  it  were,  muttered  into  his  bosom.  This  is 
the  view  of  Ewald  and  Delitzsch,  but  seems  prosaic. 
(2)  The  far  more  probable  meaning,  my  prayer  came 
h(uk  again  and  again  to  my  bosom,  i.e.,  was  repeated 
over  and  orer  again;  just  as  we  say,  *'the  thought 
neorred  to  my  mind.  (Comp.  the  common  phrase 
for  thoughts  coming  upon  the  heart,  Jer.  iii.  16, 
vii  31,  eSc.)  The  ^brew  verb  has  this  frequentative 
aeiue  in  one  of  its  conjugations. 

<^*)  I  bowed  down  heavily  .—Better,  I  went 
^qyalid,  and  bowed  down,  alluding  to  the  neglected 
heard  and  person,  and  to  the  oust  and  asnes  of 
Oriental  mourning. 

i^  In  mine  adversity.— Better,  at  my  fall. 

The  abjects  .  •  . — ^The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only 
heie.  It  is  derired  from  a  root  meaning  to  smite,  but 
its  fonn  is  perplexing.  The  ancient  yersions  all  give 
it  an  active  sense.  LXX.  and  Vulg.  "  whips";  Sym- 
nttchns,  "smiters*';  Chaldee,  **  the  wicked  who  smite 
me  with  their  words,"  probably  a  correct  paraphrase. 
The  passive,  "these  smitten,"  or  "abjects,"  is  due 
to  B.  Kmchi. 

And  I  knew  it  not — i.e.,  either  (1)  "  unawares," 
*8  in  verse  8 ;  (2)  "for  what  reason  I  knew  not"; 
{S)  "whom  I  knew  not";  (4)  "and  I  was  innoceni" 
"Of  these  possible  explanations  (2)  is  to  be  preferred. 

(^*)  With  hypocritical  mockers  in  feasts.— 
TIdb  clause  is  full  of  difficulty.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
h»Te,^  ••  they  tempted  me,  they  mocked  me  with  a 
mocking";  Symmachus,  "in  hypocrisy,  with  feigned 
words  '^;  Chaldee,  "  with  derisive  words  of  flattery." 
An  these  take  the  word  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  "  feasts,*'  as  a  cognate  of  a  word  in  Isa.  xxviii. 
11,  tnmslated  "  stammering,"  but  which  means  rather, 

(Comp.  Isa.  xzxiii.  19.)     The  word 


rendered  '* hypocritical"  more  i 
fane  "  or  "  unpious."     With  tl 


properly  means  "pro. 
impious."  witn  these  meanings  we  get 
a  very  good  sense  (with  evident  reference  to  the  ma- 
licious attacks  of  foreigners,  or  of  the  anti-national 
paHj  that  affected  foreign  ways)  in  the  manner  of 
VTOjan/e  barbaric  barbarisms,  or  with  profanity  and 
barbarism. 

As  to  the  rendering  "  feasts,"  it  comes  from  treating 
the  word  as  the  same  used  (1  Kings  xvii.  13)  for  a 
"  cake.'*  "  Cake-mockers  "  are  explained  to  be  para- 
sites who  hang  about  the  tables  of  the  rich,  getting 
their  dinner  in  return  for  their  buffooneries.  (Comp. 
the  Greek  ^i>»iioK6Kcucus ;  Latin,  hucellarii.) 

(^7)  Darling  ...  see  margin  and  Note  to  Psalm 
xxii.  20. 

The  lions  is  another  suitable  epithet  for  the  hostile 
foreign  party,  so  bitter  against  the  genuine  Israelite. 

(19)  Wink. — Prov.  vi.  13,  x.  10;  a  common  gesture 
of  agreement  among  confederates. 

<^)  Quiet  in  the  land. — For  the  construction,  comp. 
Isa.  xxiii.  8 :  "  The  honourable  of  the  earth."  They 
are  evidently  the  pious  Jews  who  wished  to  preserve  their 
national  life  and  religion  against  foreign  influence  and 
intervention,  and  certainly  among  them  were  Levites. 

(23)  Stir  up  thyself.— Comp.  Ps.  vil  6. 

XXXVI. 

This  psalm  consists  of  three  distinctly  defined  stanzas 
of  nearly  equal  length.  The  first  portrays  the  wicked 
man  who  has  reached  the  lowest  grade  of  impiety.  Tlie 
second  exalts  the  gooduess  and  jastice  of  God.  Tlie 
third,  which  is,  in  a  sort,  a  practical  application  of  the 
others,  expresses,  under  the  form  of  a  prayer,  the  right 
choice  to  make  between  the  two  tendencies,  the  pious 
and  the  impious..  The  sudden  transition  at  the  end  of 
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fear  of  God  before  liis  eyes.  <2)  For  he 
flattereth  himseU  in  his  own  ejes,  ^  until 
his  iniquity  be  found  to  be  hateful. 
(3)  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  iniquity 
and  deceit :  he  hath  lefb  off  to  be  wise, 
and  to  do  good.  W  He  deviseth  ^mischief 
upon  his  bed ;  he  setteth  himself  in  a  way 
tliat  is  not  good ;  he  abhorreth  not  evil. 


I  Heb^  to  find  hi» 


2  Or,  vont'ty. 


aPB.57.  lO.ftlOB.4. 


8  Heb.,  the  nunm- 
tains  of  Qod. 


i  Heb.,  precfouf . 


<5)  a  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is  in  the 
heavens;  and  thy  faithfulness  rea^heth 
unto  the  clouds.  W  Thy  righteousness 
is  like  ^the  great  mountains ;  thy  judg^ 
ments  are  a  great  deep :  O  Lobd,  thou 
preservest  man  and  beast.  ^7)  How 
*  excellent  is  thy  lovingkindness,  O 
God  !   therefore  the   children   of  men 


the  first  stanza  has  led  some  critics  to  pronounce  the 
psalm  composite.  But  what  else  can  the  heart,  which 
would  not  sink  beneath  the  oppressive  sense  of  the 
accumulated  sin  and  misery  of  earth,  do,  but  turn  sud- 
denljr  and  confidently  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite  and 
abidmg  goodness  and  truth.  The  onlv  resource  of 
faith  that  would  not  fail  is  to  appeal  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  see,  high  over  all  the  nckleness  and  false- 
hood of  men,  the  faithfulness  of  Grod :  strong  above  all 
the  insolence  and  tyrannj  of  the  wicked  His  eternal 
justice :  large,  deep,  and  sure,  when  all  other  supports 
seem  to  fail.  His  vast  and  unchanging  love. 

Those  who  understand  by  "  God's  house,"  in  verse  8, 
the  Temple,  reject  the  Davidic  authorship.  But  under- 
stood of  tlie  world  generally,  or,  better,  of  the  heaTenly 
abode  of  the  Divine,  it  does  not  serve  as  an  indication 
of  date,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  x>oem  to  decide 
when  it  was  written.    The  parallelism  is  varied. 

Title. — For  "servant  of  the  Lord,"  as  applied  to 
David,  see  Ps.  xviii.  (title). 

(1)  The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith 
within  my  heart  .  .  . — The  literal  rendering  of  the 
present  Hebrew  text  is,  An  utterance  of  sin  to  the 
wicked  within  my  heart.  The  common  phrase  rendered 
in  our  version,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  is  here  imitated, 
"  Thus  saith  sin."  *'  To  the  wicked  "  cannot,  as  some 
explain,  mean  "  concerning  the  wicked."  The  only 
possible  meaning  of  the  text  as  it  stands  is  therefore, 
"  Thus  saith  sin  to  (me)  the  wicked  man  in  my  heart." 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  psalmist  wrote 
"  in  hie  heart,"  since  all  the  aucient  versions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ghaldee  Paraphrase,  followed  this 
reading,  and  some  MSS.  still  show  it.  This  gives  us  a 
very  fine  sense.  Sin  is  personified  as  the  evil  counsellor 
or  prompter  sitting  in  the  heart  of  the  wicked  to  suggest 
eyil  thoughts :  8in  in  the  wicked  man*8  heart  is  his 
oracle.    Conscience  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

There  is  no  fear  .  .  .—This  is  not  the  sugges- 
tion of  sin  just  mentioned,  but  an  explanation  of  the 
condition  into  which  the  wicked  man  nas  sunk.  Im- 
piety  and  irreverence  have  so  corrupted  his  nature,  that 
sin  has  become  his  oracle. 

(2)  For  he  flattereth  .  .  .—Literally,  For  he  (or, 
it)  makes  smooth  to  him  in  his  eyes  to  find  out  his  evil 
to  hate,  (See  margin.)  A  sentence  of  great  difficulty. 
We  must  seek  for  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
these  words  in  the  balance  of  the  two  phrases, 
"  before  his  eyes,"  "  in  his  own  eyes,"  and  must  take 
the  two  verses  together.  They  form,  in  fact,  an 
example  of  introverted  parallelism.  (See  Gen.  Intro- 
duction.) 

Sin  Is  the  wicked  man's  oracle  in  his  heart ; 
No  fear  of  God  is  before  his  eyes ; 
He  makes  all  smooth  to  himself  in  his  eyes. 
As  to  the  discovery  of  his  guilt  that  is  his  hate ; 

The  discovery  of  his  guilt  is  the  only  thing  he  hates. 


Or. 


This  reading  takes  the  two  infinitives  as  subject  and 


complement  with  the  copula  understood.  It  would  be 
strange  if  Hebrew,  which,  above  all  languages,  makea 
the  infinitive  do  duty  in  various  ways,  offered  no 
instance  of  such  a  use.  (For  m^sa  aven  in  the  sense 
of  the  discovery  of  guilt,  comp.  Gren.  xliv.  16 ;  Hos. 
xii.  8,  etc.) 

(3, 4)  From  the  secret  promptings  of  sin,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ungodly  passes  on  to  its  issues  in  words  and 
deeds.  It  is  an  awful  picture  of  wickedness  of  a  man 
abandoning  himself  without  check  or  remorse  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  own  evil  heart.  He  goes  from  bad 
to  worse.  In  a  great  English  tragedy,  the  murderer, 
though  he  has  determined  to  wade  farther  in  blood,, 
yet  prays  against  the  horror  of  nightly  temptations : 

"  Merciful  powers. 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
^       Gives  way  to  in  repose. 

But  this  man  "  deviseth  mischief  upon  his  bed."  When 
even  the  worst  criminals  shudder  at  their  own  deeds^ 
whispering  to  their  ''deaf  pillows"  the  agonies  that 
creep  over  them  with  darkness  and  silence,  this  un- 
god^  man  of  the  Hebrew  poet's  picture  is  occupied 
rather  in  scheming  fresh  villainies;  even  then  he 
abhorreth  not  evil,  or  better,  rejecteth  not,  catcher 
rather  at  every  fresh  suggestion,  and  shapes  it  to  his. 
end. 
(5)  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is  in    .    .    .— Better^ 

Jehovah,  to  the  heavens  (reacheth)  thy  grace. 
Thy  faithfulness  to  the  sky. 

i.e.,  there  are  no  narrower  bounds  of  divine  mercy  and 
truth. 

<^)  Great  mountainB. — See  margin,  and  compare 
Fs.  Ixxx.  10,  "cedars  of  Grod"  So  too  the  rain  is- 
called  "  Gk)d's  brook."  The  epithet  not  only  implies 
greatness  and  dignity,  but  also  has  reference  to  (xod  as 
Creator. 

A  great  deep. — ^The  reference,  as  usual,  with  the^ 
words  deep,  depth,  is  to  the  great  abyss  of  waters,  of 
which  the  seas  were  regarded  as  the  surface. 

The  twofold  comparison  in  this  verse  recalls  Words* 
worth's  lines — 

"  Two  voices  are  there :  one  is  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  mountains— each  a  mighty  voice." 

but  while  to  the  modem  poet  the  voice  is  Liberty^  to 
the  ancient  Hebrew  it  is  Righteousness,  The  majesty 
of  the  hills  has  often  suggested  the  supremacy  of  right 
over  wrong — 


fi 


Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  mountain,  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe." 


The  calm  of  the  infinite  sea  has  often  soothed  agitated 
souls.  Hebrew  poetry  connected  both  immediately 
with  God,  the  uplifted  strength  of  the  hills  became  an 
emblem  of  His  eternal  truth;  the  depth  and  expanse 
of  the  infinite  sea  of  His  outspread  goodness  and  in^ 
exhaustible  justice. 
(7)  How  excellent. — ^Better,  how  precious. 
Therefore  .  .  . — Better,  the  simple  conjunc* 
tion,  and  sons  of  men,  they  find  shelter,  &c. 
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put  their  tmst  imder  the  shadow  of 
thy  wings.  W  They  shall  be  ^  abund- 
antly satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  thy 
honse ;  and  thoa  shalt  make  them  drink 
of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  W  Por 
with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life :  in  thy 
light  shall  we  see  light. 

(ID)  Q  « continue  thy  lovingkindness 
unto  them  that  know  thee;  and  thy 
righteousness  to  the  upright  in  heart. 
<^'^Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against 
me,  and  let  not  the  Imnd  of  the  wicked 
remove  me.     <^>  There  are  the  workers 


1  Hebn  watered. 


Vaigik. 


aProT.a.ir.ftS4.l. 


8  H»b.,fn  fmtik.or. 


of  iniquity  fallen :  they  are  cast  down,, 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  rise. 

PSALM  xxxvn. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^^  Fret  "not  thyself  because  of  evil- 
doers, neither  be  thou  envious  against 
the  workers  of  iniquity,  ^)  For  they  shall 
soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and 
wither  as  the  green  herb. 

(3)  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good ;  so 
shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  *  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed.     W  Delight  thyself 


Shadow  of  thy  wings.— See  Ps.  xvii.  8,  Note. 

(8)  They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied.— 
Better,  in  order  to  preserve  the  paraUeUsm,  literally, 
Th^  shaa  &rink  to  the  fuU,  LXi.  and  Vulg.,  "  They 
ahall  be  mtozicated  with/*  ^. 

Fatness,  therefore,  is  not  here  the  fat  of  the  sacri- 
fidal  offerings,  bat  the  stream  of  grace  flowing  from 
aboTe,  to  enrich  men  as  the  rain  enriches  the  earth. 
(Comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  11,  where  *'  fatness  "  means  "  fertilising 
showers.") 

The  house  of  Grod  may  either  be  the  whole  earth 
(Gesenins),  or,  more  probably,  heaven,  jnst  as  the  temple 
is  nsed  (Pas.  xi.  4,  xviii.  6,  xxix.  9).  God's  Ibviug- 
kindness  is  regarded  as 

"An  endless  fountain  of  Immortal  drink. 
Pouring  upon  us  from  the  heaven's  brink." 

KsATS :  EndyirUan. 

<»)  In  thy  light.— Better,  by  thy  light.  This  won- 
deif ui  verse  inspired  Milton's  sublime  invocation : 

^  *  The  author  of  all  belnfir. 

Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt'st" 

It  contains  the  germ  of  that  moral  and  spiritual  teach, 
ing  which  had  its  highest  development  in  the  Epistles 
of  Si  John.  But  the  original  mtention  of  the  words 
aeems  to  be  that  the  favour  aqd  bounty  of  God  com- 
pflnd  themselves  as  divine  in  origin,  especially  to  those 
in  the  covenant  relation. 

(")  The  foot  of  pride  .  .  .  the  hand  of  the 
wicked.— The  one  tramples  on  the  lowly;  the  other 
is  fan  of  violence. 

BemoTe.— Better,  expel,  but  we  have  no  indication 
from  where.    Perhaps  from  the  Temple. 

02)  There  .  .  .—Of  place.  The  poet  has  some 
definite  incident  in  his  mind,  but  has  not  told  enough 
for  us  to  identify  it. 

XXXVII. 

This  psahn  is  mainly  composed  of  quotations  and 
*d^)tatioiis  from  older  writings,  especially  the  Book  of 
^^inrerfas  (see  notes  passim),  wldch  are  sirung  together 
with  no  other  art  than  that  suggested  by  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  aU  having  one  end,  to  comifort 
the  pious  Isnelite  under  the  spectacle  of  successful 
wiekedness,  confirming  him  in  nis  trust  in  Jehorah, 
tnd  warning  him  neither  to  envy  the  prospects  of  the 
impious,  nor  to  despair  of  his  own  state.  It  is  by  no 
netns  a  speculative  poem.  It  does  not  treat  the  per. 
plezmg  problems  of  life  philosophically.  The  poet  has 
one  answer,  and  only  one,  for  the  questions  handled  so 
pathetically  and  profoundly  in  the  Book  of  Job.    The 


happiness  of  the  wicked  cannot  endure,  and  the  justice  of 
Jenovah  vnll  assuredly  re-establish  the  right,  punishing' 
the  ffodless  and  recompensing  the  patience  and  fidelity 
of  the  godly.  This  one  conviction — sincere  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  faith  of  Israel  at  any  period 
before  the  captivity — is  repeated  many  times,  but  never 
departs  from  the  form  of  simple  assertion.  No  argu- 
ment is  used,  for  none  is  felt  to  be  required.  Such 
conviction  as  the  poet's  only  needs  affirmation.  The* 
time  of  the  exile  when  the  hope  of  regaining  the^ 
Promised  Land  was  the  consolation  of  the  pious,  pro- 
bably produced  the  psalm. 

(1)  Pret  i  •  . — This  verb,  repeated  in  verses  7,  8,  is 
found  besides  only  in  Prov.  xxiv.  19.  Its  meaning  is- 
to  heat  or  inflame  oneself. 

Neither  be  thou  envious  •  •  .—This  has  a 
similar  root-meaning  (comp.  our  '*  bum  with  jealousy  ")» 
and  so  is  in  close  parallelism  with  '*  fret."  This  verse 
occurs  almost  word  for  word  in  Frov.  iii.  31,  xxiii.  16, 
xxiy.  1,  and  Ps.  Ixxiii.  3w 

(2)  For  they  . .  .—This  inevitable  metaphor  for  the- 
brevity  of  human  life,  made  still  more  forcible  in  an 
Eastern  clime  where  vegetation  is  so  rapid  both  ia> 
growth  and  decay,  and  generally  in  the  Bible  applied, 
without  distinction  of  good  or  bad,  with  a  mournful 
sigh  over  human  weakness,  becomes  here  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the  godly  man. 

Green  herb.— Literally,  greenness  of  herbage. 

(8)  The  alphabetic  structure  helps  the  poet  to  make 
an  emphatic  threefold  exhortation  to  piety.  Trust  in 
Jehovah;  commit  thy  way  to  Jehovah ;  rest  in 
Jehovah. 

So  shalt  thou  dwell  .  •  .—The  Authorised 
Yersion  is  quite  right  in  taking  the  verbs  in  this  clause 
as  futures.  (Comp.  verses  11,  18,  22.)  Emigration,, 
when  referred  to  by  the  prophets  ( Jer.  xxv.  5,  xxxv.  15), 
is  slways  represented  as  compulsory,  and  it  was  a 
promise  of  preservation  from  it,  not  a  warning  against 
it,  that  the  pious  Israelite  needed. 

And  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.— Taken  literally 
this  promise  may  be  addressed  to  the  Levites,  and 
may  contain  allusion  to  their  precarious  condition, 
dependent  as  they  were  on  offerings  and  tithes,  but 
the  Hebrew  may  also  have  the  meanings :  (1)  Thou 
shaUfeed  on  (or  enjoy)  stability  (or  security).  (Comp. 
Isa.  xxxiii.  6 :  "  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be 
the  stabiliH-  of  thy  times.")  (2)  Thou  shalt  pasture 
on  faithfulness,  i.e.,  be  supported  by  God's  truth  Mid 
righteousness  as  by  a  rich  pasture.  (Comp.  Ps.  xxiii. 
1,  and,  for  the  expression,  Prov.  xv.  14,  "  feedeth  on 
foolishness.")    Possibly  both  were  combined  in  the- 
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also  in  the  Lord  ;  and  he  shall  give  thee 
the  desires  of  thine  heart. 

(5)  i«  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ; 
trast  also  in  him ;  and  he  shall  bring  it 
to  pass.  <^)  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy 
righteousness  as  the  l^ht,  and  thy  judg- 
ment as  the  noonday. 

<^)  ^Eest  in  the  Lord^  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  him :  fret  not  thyself  because 
of  him  who  prospereth  in  his  way,  be- 
cause of  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked 
devices  to  pass. 

^^^  Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake 
wrath :  fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to 
•do  evil.  W  For  evildoers  shall  be  cut  off: 
but  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  <*o)Por  yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be: 
yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his 
place,  and  it  shall  not  be,  (^^)  ^But  the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  and  shall 
delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of 
peace.  <^)  The  wicked  *plotteth  against 
the  just,  and  gnasheth  upon  him  with 
his  teeth.  (^3)^  The  Lord  shall  laugh  at 
him :  for  he  seeth  that  his  day  is  coming. 
<^*)The  wicked  have  drawn  out  the 
sword,  and  have  bent  their  bow,  to  cast 
down  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  slay 
*such  as  be  of  upright  conversation. 
<^)  Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their 


I    Bcb..  RoU   thu 
way     upon     the 


aProv.l«.8;Vau. 
«.  B :  1  Peu  A.  7. 


2  Heb.,  Be  t<IeHt  to 
theLoMO. 


b  Matt.S.ft. 


A  Or.  practi««U. 


e  Pi.  1,4. 


4  Heb..  Me  wpi^fcl 
of  way. 


S    Hcb.,   iht   pr^ 
etcutnut  of  lambs 


«  Or,  uUMiMhed. 


7  Heb..  aU  the  day. 


own  heart,  and  their  bows  shall  be 
broken. 

(^^>A  little  that  a  righteous  man  bath 
is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked. 
(17)Pq|.  the  arms  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
broken:  but  the  Lord  upholdeth  the 
righteous.  ^^^The  Lord  knoweth  the 
days  of  the  upright :  and  their  inherit- 
ance shall  be  for  ever.  <^J  They  shall  not 
be  ashamed  in  the  evil  time :  and  in  the 
days  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied. 
t^^But  the  wicked  shall  perish,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  ^the  fat  of 
lambs :  they  shall  consume ;  into  smoke 
shall  they  consume  away.  <^^The  wicked 
borrowed,  and  payeth  not  again :  but 
the  righteous  sheweth  mercy,  and  giveth. 
(22)por  stich  as  be  blessed  of  him  shall 
inherit  the  earth ;  and  they  that  be  cursed 
of  him  shall  be  cut  off. 

(23)  ^\^Q  steps  of  a  good  man  are  •ordered 
by  the  Lord  :  and  he  delighteth  in  hia 
way.  <^>  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not 
be  utterly  cast  down :  for  the  Lord  up- 
holdeth him  'imth  his  hand.  ^^^^^I  have 
been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  yet  have 
I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  bread.  ^^^He  is  ^ever 
merciful,  and  lendeth ;  and  his  seed  is 
blessed.  ^^)  Depart  from  evil,  and  do 
good ;  and  dwell  for  evermore.    <®^  For 


psalmist's  tbonght,  for  the  faithfulness  of  Qod  is  the 
^security  of  num. 

(5)  Commit  .   •   . — See  marjrin,  and  Ps.  xxii.  8. 
■  (Oomp^J^rov.  xvi.  3.)    In  Ps.  Iv.  22  the  word  is  different. 

(6)  The  light.— The  image  is  from  an  Eastern 
dawn  and  the  progress  of  the  sun  to  its  meridian  glory. 
(Comp.  Job  xi.  17 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  10.) 

(7)  Aest .  .  . — Better,  Hush !  Be  still !  See  margin. 
The  good  man,  seeing  merit  unrewarded  and  wicked- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  constantly  successful,  is 
tempted  to  repine.  For  a  later  echo  of  the  poet's 
thought,  irradiated  by  Christian  hope,  we  may  recur 
to  Coleridge's  well-known  "  Complaint "  and  its 
"  reproof." 

(8)  In  any  wise  to  do  evil  .  .  .—Better,  only 
to  do  evil,  i.e.,  only  evil  can  come  of  it.  Comp.  Prov. 
xiv.  23,  "  tendeth  only  to  penury." 

(10)  For  yet  a  little  .  .  .—Better, 

For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  is  not ; 
Thou  lookest  at  his  place,  and  he  is  not ; 

i.e.,  he  has  dropped  out  of  his  place  in  society,  his  tribe 
knows  him  no  more. 

<ii)  Shall  ii^erit.— A  repetition  of  verse  3. — ^Better, 
are  heirs  of  the  land,  i.e.,  Canaan.  Christ's  Beatitude 
(see  Matt,  y.3,  N.  Test.  Commentary)  widens  the  promise 
and  lifts  it  to  a  higher  leyel.  The  quiet,  unpretending, 
contented  servant  of  God  gets  more  true  olessedness 
out  of  the  earth,  and  so  more  truly  possesses  it,  than 
^e  ungodly,  though  they  be  lords  of  broad  acres. 


W  Shall  laugh.— Comp.  Ps.  ii.  4,  Note;  his 
day,  i.e.t  the  day  of  trouble  or  retribution  for 
the  wicked,  as  we  see  from  Ps.  cxxxrii.  7 ;  Job  xviii. 
20,  etc. 

(15)  Their  sword.— The  lex  tdlionis.  (Comp.  Ps. 
vii.  15, 16.) 

(16)  A  little. — ^A  natural  reflection,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  great  riches  bring  corresponding  cares 
(Prov.  XV.  16),  and  often  lead  to  ruinous  indulgence  and 
luxury  (Prov.  xiii.  25 ;  Job  xx.  12.)  Besides,  the  content- 
ment which  is  often  enjoyed  in  yirtuous  poverty  seldom 
dwells  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 

(17)  The  arms  — i.e,,  of  the  oody,  not  the  sword 
and  bow  mentioned  above.  In  contras^  the  arms 
of  Jehovah  are  under  the  righteous,  and  uphold  him. 

(18)  Knoweth.— See  Ps.  i.  6,  Note. 

(^)  As  the  fat  of  lambs.— It  is  now  generally 
aUowed  that  this  should  be  rendered  as  the  glory  of  tlie 
meadows,  recurring  to  the  image  of  verse  2.  Tne  next 
clause  may  then  be  either,  they  are  consumed,  with 
smoke  they  are  consumed;  or,  they  pcus  away,  like 
sntoke  they  pass  away. 

(23)  The  steps.- Comp.  Prov.  xx.  24,  xvi.  9,  paasages 
which  are  in  favour  of  a  general  interpretation  here,  not 
confined  to  the  good  man.  Render,  man's  steps  are 
established  by  Jehovah^  i.e.,  all  the  stability  in  numan 
conduct  comes  from  His  guidanea 

(28)  For  the  Lord.— In  the  Hebrew  the  stanza  that 
should  begin  with  the  letter  aytn  is  wanting,  but  may  be 
restored  by  a  very  slight  change,  to  agree  with  th» 
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the  Lord  loveth  judgment;  and  forsak- 
eth  not  his  saints ;  they  are  preserved 
for  ever:  but  the  seed  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off. 

^>The  righteous  shall  inherit  the 
land,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever.  <*^)  The 
month  of  the  righteous  speaketh  wisdom, 
and  his  tongue  talketh  of  judgment. 
t^^^The  law  of  his  Grod  i«  in  his  heart ; 
none  of  his  ^  steps  shall  slide.  (^>The 
wicked  watcheth  the  righteous,  and 
seeketh  to  slay  him.  ^^>The  Lobd  will 
not  leave  him  in  his  hand,  nor  condemn 
him  when  he  is  judged. 

(»)Wait  on  the  Lobd,  and  keep  his 
waj,  and  he  shall  exalt  thee  to  iuherit 
the  land :  when  the  wicked  are  cut  off, 
thoQ  shalt  see  it.  (^^I  have  seen  the 
wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading 
himself  like  -a  green  bay  tree,  wyet 
he  passed  away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not : 
yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be 


1  Or,  ifoing$. 


t  Or,  a  grten  trfe 
that  ffnnefth  .  in 
hi$  own  $oil. 


8  Heh. 
htaiai. 


-  peace,  or. 


found.  (^^Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace.  (^>But  the  transgressors 
shall  be  destroyed  together :  the  end  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off. 

(39)  But  the  salvation  of  the  righteous- 
is  of  the  Lord  :  he  is  their  strength  in 
the  time  of  trouble.  <^^And  the  Lord 
shall  help  them,  and  deliver  them:  he 
shall  defiver  them  from  the  wicked,, 
and  save  them,  because  they  trust  in 
him. 

PSALM  XXXVIII. 

A  Psalm  of  David,  to  bring  to  remembrance. 
(1)  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy 
wrath :  neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot 
displeasure.  (^^  For  thine  arrows  stick 
fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand  presseth  me 
sore.  <^>  There  is  no  soundness  in  my 
flesh  because  of  thine  anger ;  neither  is 
there  any  ^  rest  in  my  bones  because  of 


Codex  Alex.,  of  th3  LXX.,  the  Yulg.  and  Sjmmachos. 
'*  The  unjust  shall  be  panished." 

Probaolj  the  transcriber  was  misled  hj  the  tscidde  of 
the  next  verse,  since  that  letter  and  ayin  were  often 
interchanged.  (See  Not«,  Ps.  xxxiv.  14.) 
^)  In  great  power.— Terrible,  like  a  tyrant. 
Green  bay  tree.—The  Hebrew  word  elsewhere 
implies  a  * '  native  **  as  opposed  to  **  a  foreigner. "  So  here 
an  indigenous  tree.  "It  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  particnlar  tree  is  intended  bj  the  psalmist ;  but  if 
so,  it  most  have  been  an  evergreen,  and  may  possibly 
be  the  Sweet  Bay  (Laurus  nohilis\  which  is  a  native  of 
Palestine.  We  met  with  it  near  Hebron ;  on  Mount 
Carmel  in  neat  plenty;  on  Tabor,  and  in  various 
^des  of  Galilee  and  Gilead "  (Tristram,  Natural 
Midory  of  Bible,  338). 

The  LXX.  and  YuIk*,  by  slightly  altering  the  text, 
iM^e,  "as  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

<^  Tet  he  passed  away.— This  should  be,  And 
there  went  one  by,  Ac.  LXX.  and  Vuljf.  have,  "And  I 
psssed  by."    (Comp.  Prayer  Book  version.) 

<37)  For  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.— Tliis  is 
qnite  wrondk  translated,  since  cuiharith  must  here 
mean,  as  in  Ps.  cix.  13 ;  Amos.  iv.  2,  ix.  1,  "  posterity." 
The  parallelism  decides  in  favour  of  this. 

Hark  the  honest  man.  and  behold  the  nprt^rht ; 

For  a  posterity  (shall  be)  to  the  man  of  peace  : 
Bnt  transgresaors  are  alt(»Kether  destroyed. 

The  posterity  of  the  wicked  is  destroyed. 

So  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

XXXVIII. 

Beading  only  the  first  part  of  this  pealm  (verses 
1—11),  we  should  positively  assign  it  to  some  indi- 
Tidnal  sniferer  who  had  learnt  the  lesson  which  St. 
Jerome  savs  is  here  taught :  "  if  any  sickness  happens 
to  the  body,  we  are  to  seek  for  the  medicine  of  the 
sonl."  But,  reading  on,  we  find  that  the  complaint  of 
bodily  suffering  gives  way  to  a  description  of  active 
and  deadly  enemies,  who,  m  the  figure  so  common  in 
Psalms,  beset  the  pious  with  snares.    It  is  better, 


therefore,  to  tliink  rather  of  the  sufferings  of  the- 
communitv  of  the  faithful,  who  have  learnt  to  attribute 
their  troubles  to  their  own  sins,  here  described,  after 
the  manner  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  i.  6)  but  even  more 
forcibly,  under  the  figure  of  distressing  forms  of  sick* 
ness. 

Title. — Comp.  title  Ps.  kx.  In  1  Ghron.  xvi  4  we 
read,  ''And  he  appointed  certain  Levites  to  minister 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  to  record,  and  to  thank 
and  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.''  In  the  words 
thank  snd  praise  it  is  natural  to  sec  allusion  to  the 
Hodu  and  Hallelujah  psalms,  so  called  because  begin- 
ning  with  those  words,  and  as  "  to  record  "  is  in  Hebrew 
the  word  used  in  this  title  and  that  to  Psalm  Ixx.,  it 
brings  these  two  psalms  also  in  connection  with  the 
Levitical  duties.  **  The  memorial "  was  a  regular  name 
for  one  part  of  the  meat  offering,  and  possibly  the  title 
is  a  direction  to  use  these  psalms  at  the  moment  it  was 
made.  The  LXX.  and  Yul^.  add,  **  about  the  Sab- 
bath," which  is  possibly  a  mistake  for  "for  the  Sab- 
bath." 

(1)  O  Lord,  rebuke.— See  Note,  Ps.  \i.  I,  of  which 
verse  this  is  almost  a  repetition. 

(2)  For  thine  arrows  .  .  .—The  same  figure 
is  used  of  the  disease  from  which  Job  suffered  (ele- 
phantiasis ?  Job  vi.  4) ;  of  famine  (Ezek.  v.  16) ;  and 
generally  of  divine  judgments  (Dent,  xxxii.  23).  By 
itself  it  therefore  decides  nothing  as  to  the  particular 
cause  of  the  Psalmist's  grief. 

Stick  fiftst.— Better,  have  sunk  into,  from  a  root 
meaning  to  descend.  Presseth,  in  the  next  clause,  is 
from  the  same  verb.     Translate,  therefore. 

For  thine  arrows  have  fallen  deep  into  me, 
And  fallen  upon  me  has  thine  hand. 

(3)  Rest  .  .  .—Better,  health.  The  Hebrew  is 
from  a  root  meaning  to  he  whole.  Peace  (see  margin), 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  is  a  derived 
meaning. 
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Tfie  Paalmist  in  Affliction 


PSALMS^    XXXIX.         Declares  his  Sorrow  and  Penitence, 


my  sin.  W  Por  mine  iniquities  are  gone 
over  mine  head:  as  an  heavy  burden 
they  are  too  heavy  for  me.  ^^^  My 
wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt  because 
of  my  fooUshness. 

<*)  I  am  ^  troubled ;  I  am  bowed  down 
greatly ;  I  go  mourning  all  the  day  long. 
v)  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  loath- 
some disease :  and  there  is  no  soundness 
in  my  flesh.  ^^^  I  am  feeble  and  sore 
broken :  I  have  roared  by  reason  of  the 
disquietness  of  my  heart. 

<®^  Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before  thee ; 
and  my  groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee, 
(lojjiy  lieart  panteth,  my  strength  fail- 
eth  me :  as  for  the  light  of  mine  eyes, 
it  also  ^  is  gone  from  me.  ^^^^  My  lovers 
and  my  friends  stand  aloof  fr^om  my 
^  sore ;  and  ^  my  kinsmen  stand  afar  off. 
<^)Thej  also  that  seek  after  my  life  lay 
snares  for  me :  and  they  that  seek  my 
hurt  speak  mischievous  things,  and 
imagine  deceits  all  the  day  long. 

(isjBut  I,  as  a  deaf  man,  heard  not; 
and  I  was  as  a  dumb  man  that  openeth 


1  Heb.,ion'«l. 


1  Heb^  is  not  with 
inc. 


9  Heb.,  §trokA. 


4    Or.    my   neigh- 
boun. 


s  Or.thee  doItPoU 
for. 


0  Or,  antwer. 


7  Heb.. /(Trkattin^ 


8  Heb.,  being  liv- 
ing, an  stroug. 


9    Heb.,   for    my 
help. 


a  1  Chron.  B.  1. 


not  his  mouth.  (i*)Thus  I  was  as  a 
man  that  heareth  not,  and  in  whose 
mouth  are  no  reproofs. 

(15)  For  ^  in  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  hope : 
thou  wilt  *  hear,  O  Lord  my  God. 

(i«)For  I  said,  Hear  me,  lest  otherwise 
they  should  rejoice  over  me :  when  my 
foot  slippeth,  they  magnify  themselves 
against  me.  ^^^^  For  I  am  ready  ^to  halt, 
and  my  sorrow  is  continually  before  me. 
^®)For  I  will  declare  mine  iniquity;  I 
will  be  sorry  for  my  sin.  (^^But  mine 
enemies  ^are  lively,  and  they  are  strong: 
and  they  that  hate  me  wrongfully  are 
multiplied.  ^^^  They  also  that  render  evil 
for  good  are  mine  adversaries ;  because 
I  follow  the  thing  that  good  is. 

<^>  Forsake  me  not,  O  Lobd:  O  my 
God,  be  not  far  from  me.  <^>Make 
haste  ^to  help  me,  O  Lord  my  salvation. 

PSALM  XXXIX. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  even  to  *  Jednthnn, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

(1)  I  said,   I  vrill  take  heed  to  my 


(^)  Are  gone  oyer  mine  head.— Like  waves  or  a 
flood.     (Comp.  Pas.  xviii.  15,  buz.  2, 15.    Comp. 

"  A  Bea  of  troubles."— jEfafiilef,  Act  ili.|  scene  L) 

(5)  Wounds.— Better,  stripes,  as  in  LXX. 

Stink  and  are  corrupt.— Both  words  denote  sup- 
puration ;  the  first  in  reference  to  the  offensive  Bmell, 
the  second  of  the  discharge  of  matter;  the  whole 
passage  recalls  Isa.  i  6,  seq. 

Foolishness. — Men  are  generally  even  more  loth 
to  confess  their  folly  than  their  sins. 

(6)  I  am  troubled.— Better, 

I  am  made  to  writhe  (see  marinnK 
I  am  bowed  down  exceedinffhrt 
All  day  long  I  go  about  squaUcL 

{See  Ps.  XXXV.  14,  and  comp.  Isa.  xxi.  3.)    The  usual 
)riental  signs  of  mourning  are  alluded  to  in  the  last 
elause. 

(7)  Loathsome  disease.— The  Hebrew  word  is  a 
passive  participle  of  a  verb  meaning  to  scorch,  and 
here  means  inflamed  or  ivfianvmaUon.  Ewald  renders 
"  ulcers."  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  deriving  from  another 
root  meanine  to  he  light,  or  unade  light  of,  render 
"**  mockings. 

(8)  I  am  feeble  and  sore  broken.  —  Better,  I 
am  become  deadly  cold,  and  am  quite  worn  out, 

Disquietness.— Properly,  roaring.  Thus,  of  the 
sea  (Isa.  v.  30),  of  lions  (Prov.  xix.  12,  xx.  2).  A  very 
slight  alteration  once  suggested  by  Hitzig,  but  since 
abandoned,  would  give  here,  '*  I  roared  more  than  ^e 
roaring  of  a  lion." 

(0)  All  my  desire.— Notice  the  clutch  at  the 
thought  of  divine  justice,  as  the  clutch  of  a  drowning 
man  amid  that  sea  of  trouble. 

0<9  Panteth.— Better,  palpitates.  The  Hebrew  word, 
like  paJpitaie,  expresses  the  beating  of  the  heart,  by 
its  sound,  secharchar. 
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(11)  Sore  is  rather  stroke,  as  in  margin,  or  plague. 
His  friends,  looking  on  him  as  "  one  smitten  of  Grod,"  and 
thinking  "  he  must  be  wicked  to  deserve  such  pain,*' 
abandon  him  as  too  vile  for  their  society. 

Kinsmen. — Bender  rather,  as  in  margin,  neigh' 
hows,  or  near  ones. 

Those  who  should  have  been  near  me  stand  alooL 

d*)  ReproofiB.  —  Better,  replies  or  justifications. 
(For  the  whole  passa^  comp.  Isa.  liii.  7.) 

(15)  Thou  wilt  near.— 2%ou  is  emphatic. 

W  Lest. — It  is  better  to  carry  on  the  force  of  the 
particle  of  condition : 

For  I  said.  Lest  they  should  rejoice  over  me ; 
Lest,  when  my  foot  dipped,  they  should  vaunt  themselvei 
against  me. 

(18)  Sorry.— The  note  of  true  penitence  is  here.  The 
sorrow  is  for  the  sin  itself,  not  for  its  miserable  results. 

(19)  But  mine  enemies  are  lively. — See  margin. 
But  the  parallelism  and  a  comparison  with  Ps.  xxxv.  19 
lead  to  tne  suspicion  that  the  true  reading  is  '*  without 
cause." 

XXXIX. 

**  Undoubtedly,"  says  Ewald,  '*  the  finest  elegy  in 
the  Psalter;"  and  the  same  scholar  pronounces  it 
original,  so  that  the  many  points  of  similarity  with  the 
bo^  of  Job  (see  Notes,  passim)  must  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate ihe  acquaintance  of  its  author  with  this  Psalm. 
Perhaps  it  is  from  this  elegy  that  he  takes  up  the 
problem  offered  by  the  contradictions  of  life  which  he 
carries  so  much  farther.  A  short  refrain  (verses  5  and 
11)  enriches  the  varied  versification. 

Title.— The  inserted  "  even  "  assumes  that  Jedathun 
was  the  choir-master  or  leader  to  whom  the  musical  di- 
rection of  the  Psalm  was  assigned.    But  it  is  possible 


17i0  Pmlmist  Bewails  the 


PSALMS,  XXXIX. 


Brevity  and  Vanity  of  Life. 


irays,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue  :  I 
will  keep  ^  my  month  with  a  bridle,  while 
the  wicked  is  before  me. 

(2)  I  ^iras  dnmb  with  silence,  I  held  my 
peace,  e/ven  from  good;  and  my  sorrow 
was  ^  stirred.  P)  My  heart  was  hot  within 
me,  while  I  was  musing  the  fire  bnrned: 
ihen  spake  I  with  my  tongne,  ^^^  Lobd, 
make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the 


1  HHk,  a  frrtdlr.  or, 
lutuxle  for  my 
mouth. 


3  Heb^  trtnMed. 


S  Or,  tthat  time  I 
haoeimn. 


4  Heb.,  »eUletL 

a  Pi.  es.  0,  ft  144. 4 

5  Heb.,  an  imaoe. 


measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is  ;  that  I 
may  know  ^  how  frail  I  am, 

(^)  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as 
an  handbreadth ;  and  mine  age  is  as 
nothing  before  tiiee:  verily  every  man 
*  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  *  vanity. 
Selah.  (^)  Surely  every  man  walketh 
in  ^a  vain  shew:  surely  they  are  dis- 
quieted in  vain :  he  heapeth  up  riches. 


that  the  choir  itself  may  have  continued  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  old  master  long  after  he  hadpassed 
away.  Jednthnn  (vaiionslj  written,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
heie  Jedithin)  is  identified  with  Ethan  (1  Ghron.  xr.  17) 
the  Merarite,  who  with  Heman  the  Korahite  and  Asaph 
the  Qershonite  were  appointed  musical  directors  (1 
Chron.  xy.  19)  of  the  Temple  service.  (Gomp.  titles  of 
Ps.  IxiL  and  Ixxyii.) 

0)  My  tongue.— To  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the 
poet  we  must  remember  the  unrestrained  way  in  which 
Orientals  give  way  to  grief.  It  was  natural  and  be- 
coming for  him  to  "roar"  (Ps.  xxxviii.  8,  Sec.)  out  his 
indignation  or  his  grief,  to  mutter  (Ps.  i.  2,  &c.)  aloud 
his  prayers,  to  speak  out  on  every  impulse.  Now  he 
determines  to  endure  in  silence  and  mutely  bear  the 
worst,  rather  than  speak  what  may  in  the  eyes  of  the 
impious  be  construed  into^a  murmur  a^nst  Divine 
Proridence,  into  impatience  under  the  Divine  decree. 
(Gomp.  Ps.  xxxviii.  13,  14.) 

With  a  bridle. — See  margin,  and  oomp.  Dent. 
XXV.  4,  where  the  cognate  verb  occurs.  The  root-mean- 
ing is  **  stop."  For  the  metaphor  comp.  James  L  26, 
and  Plato,  Laws,  iii.  701,  "  the  argument,  like  a  horse, 
ought  to  be  pulleid  up  from  time  to  time,  and  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  away,  but  held  with  bit  and  bridle." 
(Gomp  also  Yirgil,  Mfuid,  vi.  79.) 

(S)  Sven  from  good.— This  interpretation,  while 
following  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  most  ancient  versions, 
is  suspicious,  since  the  particle,  rendered  from,  is  not 
generally  used  in  this  sense  after  a  verb  expressing 
snlenee.  Indeed  thore  is  only  one  instance  which  at  atl 
supports  this  rendering  (1  Kings  xxii.  3,^  margin). 
Nor  does  the  context  require  or  even  admit  it.  If  the 
bright  side  of  things  had  oeen  so  evident  that  he  could 
speik  of  it  the  Psalmist  would  not  have  feared  reproach 
for  ddng  so,  nor  was  there  cause  for  his  silence  "  as  to 
the  law,^  the  rabbinical  mode  of  explaining  the  passa^. 
The  obvious  translation  makes  the  clause  parallel  with 
^t  which  follows  :  "  I  held  my  peace  without  profit. 
M^  sorrow  was  increased,*'  i.e.,  instead  of  lessening  my 
gnef  by  silence,  I  only  increased  it. 

Stirred.— The  LxX.  and  Vulg.  "  renewed,"  which 
is  nearer  the  meaning  than  either  the  Authorised  Version 
or  margin. 

(3)  The  fire  burned.— The  attempt  at  repression 

oolj  makes  the  inward  flame  of  feeling  bum  the  more 

fiercely,  till  at  last  it  is  too  much  for  the  resolution  that 

bas  heen  formed,  and  the  passion  of  the  heart  breaks 

out  in  words.    Like  the  modem  poet,  the  Hebrew  bard 

bad  felt 

"  Twere  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak 
Than  cry  for  strenKth,  remaining  weak. 
And  seem  to  find,  but  still  to  seek." 

Bat  thought  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  breaks  into 
speech,  not,  however,  fretfully,  still  less  with  bitter  in- 
Teetive  agi^nat  others.    It  is  a  dialogue  with  the  ruler 


of  destiny,  in  which  frail  man  wants  to  face  his  condi- 
tion, and  know  the  worst. 

(^)  Rhythmically  and  from  every  other  reason  the 
psalm  onward  from  this  verse  must  be  treat^ed  as  the 
utterance  to  which  the  poet's  feelings  have  at  length 
driven  him. 

How  trsH  I  am.— This  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
margin,  which  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The  He- 
brew word,  from  a  root  meaning  to  " leave  oft"  though 
in  Isa  liii.  3  it  means  "  forsaken,"  here,  as  in  Ezek.  iii.  27, 
is  active,  and  implies  "  ceasing  to  live." 

(5)  Handbreadth.— Better,  some  sparu  long.  The 
plural  without  the  article  having  this  indefinite  sense. 

Mine  age. — Literally,  dwration.  (See  Ps.  xvii  14.) 
The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  have  *'  substance.'' 

Before  thee. — Since  in  Grod's  sight  "  one  day  is  as 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 
"  If  nature  is  below  an^  perception  of  time,  God,  at  the 
other  extremitv  of  bemg,  is  above  it.  God  includes 
time  without  being  affected  hy  it,  and  time  includes 
nature,  which  is  unaware  of  it.  He  too  com]^letely 
transcends  it,  his  works  are  too  profoundly  subject  to 
it,  to  be  otherwise  than  indifferent  to  its  lapse.  But  we 
stand  at  an  intermediate  pointy  and  bear  affinity  with 
both  extremes  **  (J.  Martineau,  Hours  of  Tlwught). 

Verily  every  man  ...  . — ^Better,  nothing  hut 
hrecUh  is  every  man  at  his  best.  (Literally,  though 
standing  firm.)     Comp, 

"  Reason  thtis  with  life— 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thln^r 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep ;  a  breath  thou  art. 
Bhakespbare  :  Measure  for  Measure. 

(®)  Surely  every  man  .  .  .  .—Better,  only  as 
a  shadow  walks  a  man,  A  very  commonplace  of 
poetry,  from  the  vKias  6yap  itfOpwroi  of  Pindar  down- 
wanis.  Thus  Sophocles,  *'  I  see  that  we  who  live  are 
nothing  else  but  images  and  vain  shadows ; "  Horace, 
"  Pulvis  et  unibra  swmus ;  Burke,  "  What  shadows  we 
are,  and  what  sliadows  we  pursue." 

The  above  rendering  treats  the  preposition  as  the  heth 

essentuB,    If,  however,  we  keep  the  Authorised  Yersion, 

the  thought  is  of  man's  life,  not  as  a  reality,  but  as  a 

show,  a  picture,  a  phantasma  (see  margin),  and  himself 

only  an  imaginary  actor.    But  this  seems  modem  for 

the  psalms.    Shakespeare,  no  doubt  with  this  passage 

in  his  mind,  has  combined  it  with  the  more  obvious 

image: — 

*'  Out,  out,  brief  candle, 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.** 

Surely  they  .  .  .—Better,  Only  for  a  breath  they 
make  a  stir. 

He  heapeth  up.— The  substantive  is  left  by  the 
Hebrew  to  be  supplied.  So  we  talk  of  the  desire  of 
'*  accumulating."  (For  the  whole  passage,  comp.  James 
iv.  13, 14;  Liie  xii.  16—21.) 
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He  Declares  His 


PSALMS,   XL. 


Submission  to  GocFs  WUL 


and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather 
them. 

(^  And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for  ? 
my  hope  is  in  thee.  ^^^  Deliver  me  from 
all  mj  transgressions :  make  me  not  the 
reproach  of  the  foolish. 

<®)  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my 
mouth ;  because  thou  didst  it.  ^^^^  Re- 
move thy  stroke  away  from  me  :  I  am 
consumed  by  the  ^  blow  of  thine  hand. 
(11)  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  correct 
man  for  iniquity,  thou  makest  *his 
beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth : 
surely  every  man  is  vanity.     Selah. 


1  Hcb.,  ratt/IJeC. 


Uvh  that  tFh!elt 
in  tu  tie  desired  iu 
hiiu,to  viett  amiy. 


a  Lev.  Sft.  SS ;  1 
Oh  run.  S9. 15;  Pt. 
110.  IM;  Hcl).  U. 
18;  I  lVt.2.  11. 


Hch.,  Tn  waiting 
I  tcuitfit. 


Ht'b.,  a  pit   of 
noise. 


^^2)  Hear  my  prayer,  0  Lord,  and  give 
ear  unto  my  cry ;  hold  not  thy  peace  at 
my  tears:  'for  I  am  a  stranger  with 
thee,  and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers- 
were.  ^^>0  spare  me,  that  I  may  re- 
cover strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and 
be  no  more. 

PSALM  XL. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  Daiid. 

<')  ^  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my 
cry.  <^^  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of 
*an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay. 


(7)  And  now,  Lord  .  .  . — "  If  such  is  man*s  con- 
(litiou,  what/'  says  the  psalmist,  "  is  my  expecta.tion  ?  " 
Wc  seem  to  hear  the  aeep  sigh  with  whicli  the  words 
arc  uttered ;  and  we  must  remember  that  the  poet  aan 
turn  for  comfort  to  no  hope  of  immortality.  That  had 
not  yet  dawned.  The  thought  of  God's  mercy,  and  the 
liope  of  his  own  moral  deliyerance,  these  form  the 
ground  of  his  noble  elevation  above  the  oppressive  sense 
of  human  frailty.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  it  very 
expressively : — 

"  And  now  what  is  my  expectation  ?   Is  it  not  the  Lord  ? 
And  my  substance  is  with  thee." 

(^)  Here  the  psalmist  recurs  to  his  initial  thought,  but 
lets  us  see  deeper  down  into  his  heart.  It  was  no  mere 
fancy  that  if  ne  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  the  wicked 
might  find  cause  for  reproach ;  tlie  cause  was  there  in 
his  own  consciousness  of  transgression. 

The  reproach  of  the  foolish.— Better,  T/w  scorn 
of  the  fool.     (Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  6.) 

(0)  Thou  is  emphatic.  Kimchi  well  explains :  "I 
could  not  complain  of  man,  for  it  was  Ood's  doing ;  I 
could  not  complain  of  Ood,  for  I  was  conscious  of  my 
own  sin." 

(10)  Stroke.— See  Note  to  Ps.  xxxviii.  11. 

Blow. — ^Margin,  **  conflict."  A  word  only  found 
here ;  from  a  root  meaning  rough.  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
have  "  strength." 

Calvin's  last  words  are  said  to  have  been  a  reminis- 
cence of  this  verse. 

W  When. — ^This  is  unnecessary.  With  judgments 
for  sin  Thou  chastenest  a  man. 

Bebukes.— The  word  rendered  '*  reproofs  "  in  Ps. 
xxxviii.  l^,  where  see  Note. 

Beauty.  —  Literally,  Something  desirable.  (See 
margin.)  Thou,  like  a  moth  (consuming  a  garment : 
see  Pr.  Bk.  Version),  causest  his  desirable  things  to 
melt.  (For  the  image,  singularly  apt  and  natural  in  a 
country  where  "  changes  of  raiment "  were  so  prized, 
and  hoarded  up  as  wealth,  comp.  Job  xiii.  28;  Matt. 
\i.  19  ;  James  v.  2.) 

(12)  For  I  am  a  stranger.— A  reminiscence  of 
Gen.  xxiii.  4,  and  adopted  1  Peter  ii.  11  from  the 
LXX.  (See  New  Testament  Commentaryy  and  comp. 
Heb.  xi.  13.)  The  psalmist,  like  the  Apostle,  applies 
Abraham's  words  metaphorically  to  this  earthly  pilgrim, 
age  (comp.  .1  Chron.  xxix.  15),  and  pathetically  asks 
wiiy,  when  the  tenure  of  life  is  so  uncertain,  God  looks 
angrily  on  him  ?  (For  the  passionate  appeal  for  a  re- 
spite, comp.  Job  X.  20,  21,  and  for  the  Hebrew  concep- 
tion of  the  under  world,  Ps.  vi.  5,  Note.) 


(13)  Beoover  strength.— Better,  Let  me  become 
cheerful,  i.e.,  look  up  with  a  glad  look  once  more  ou 
my  face,  as  the  angry  look  fades  from  the  Divine 
countenance. 

Before.— Literally,  before  I  go,  and  am  not  All 
the  words  and  phrases  of  this  last  verse  occur  in  the 
Book  of  Job.     (See  Job  vii.  8, 19,  21,  xiv.  6,  x.  20,  21.) 

XL. 

The  phenomenon  presented  in  this  peahn  of  a  burst 
of  praise  (verses  1 — 10),  followed  by  plaintive  prayer 
(verse  11  onwards),  is  so  peculiar,  and  so  contniry  t<o 
the  usual  method  of  psalm  composition,  as  to  lead  of 
itself  to  the  conjecture  of  a  composite  poem.  The  fact 
that  verses  13—17  appear  again  in  Psalm  Ixx.,  add*^ 
some  force  to  this  conjecture  which  is  also  supported 
by  a  marked  difference  in  rhythm,  which  is  finer  and 
better  sustained  in  the  second  part.  We  must  in  any 
case  notice  the  prophetic  power  of  the  singer.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  he  exMts  spiritual 
above  merely  formal  refigion. 

The  Davidic  authorship  is  rejected,  even  by  sndi 
critics  as  Delitzsch ;  and  if  we  must  fix  on  an  author, 
the  Deuteronomist  suggests  himself,  or  Jeremiah.  That 
the  psalm  was  written  after  the  discovery  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law,  in  Josiah's  reign,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

TUle.See  Ps.  iii.  (title). 

U)  I  waited  patiently  .—As  the  margin  shows,, 
this  is  expressed  by  the  common  Hebrew  idiom  the 
infinitive  absolute  with  the  preterite.  We  may  nearly 
express  it  by  repetition :  I  waited  and  waited. 

Inclined  .  .  . — ^Either  intransitive  (comp.  Judges, 
xvi.  30),  or  with  ellipse  of  the  word  "  ear,"  which  usuiQly 
is  found  with  the  verb  in  this  conjugation.  (See  Pss. 
xvii.  6,  xxxi.  2.) 

(2)  Horrible  pit.— The  rendering  of  the  margin. 
"  pit  of  noise,"  takes  shaon  in  its  primary  sense,  as  in 
Isa.  xvii.  12,  Ps.  Ixv.  7,  and  the  idea  of  a  noise  of  rush- 
ing water  suits  thb  passage.  Most  commentators,  how- 
ever, t«ke  it  here  in  the  sense  the  cognate  bears  in  Ps. 
XXXV.  8,  "  destruction."  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  have 
"  misery." 

Miry  clay.— The  word  translated  "  clay  "  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixix.  2)  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  boU  up,  or  ferment. 
(One  of  its  derivatives  means  "  wine.")  Hence  "  froth," 
or  "slime."  LXX.,  iltis;  Vulg.,  fcex.  A  verse  of 
B.  Browning's  perhaps  expresses  the  poet's  image  :^ 


"  It  frothed  by. 
A  black  eddy,  bespate  with  flakes  and  rames. 


»f 
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Obedtmeato  Godit 
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the  Best  Scuyrifioe  to  Him. 


and  set  my  foot  npon  a  rock,  and  estab- 
lished my  goings.  <^)  And  he  hath  put 
a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise 
mito  cm*  Qod :  many  shall  see  itj  and 
fear,  and  shaU  trust  in  the  Lord. 

(^Blessed  is  that  man  that  maketh 
the  Lord  his  trust,  and  respecteth  not 
the  proud,  nor  such  as  turn  aside  to 
lies,  t^  Many,  O  Lord  my  God,  are 
thy  wonderful  works  which  thou  hast 
done,  and  thy  thoughts  which  are  to 
ns-ward :  ^  they  cannot  be  reckoned  up 
in  order  unto  thee :  if  I  would  declare 
and  speak  of  them,  they  are  more  than 
can  be  numbered. 

^^' Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst 
not  desire;  mine  ears  hast  thou  'opened: 
burnt  offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou 
not  required.  <'^  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I 
come :  in  the  yolume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me,  <*>  I  delight  to  do  thy 
will,  0  my  Grod :  yea,  thy  law  is  'within 
my  heart. 

^^  I  have  preached  righteousness  in 
the  great  congregation :  lo,  I  have  not 


I  Or.  n(mf  can  ortter 
theiH  H-tu  ilu  r. 


a  P».SI.14;  Iia.1. 
11.*  m.»;  Ho». 
«.6:  MaU.  U.7, 
Heb.ia5> 


t  Heb^  digged. 


SKeh.,tHthemid§t 
o/mybowela. 


4  Beh^fanaketh. 


b  Pi.&4.ft7aaL 


refrained  my  lips,  O  Lord,  thou  know- 
est.  (^^^I  have  not  hid  thy  righteous- 
ness within  my  heart ;  I  have  declared 
thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salvation:  I 
have  not  concealed  thy  lovingkindness 
and  thy  truth  from  the  great  congrega- 
tion. 

(11)  Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender 
mercies  from  me,  O  Lord  :  let  thy 
lovingkindness  and  thy  truth  continu- 
ally  preserve  me.  (^^^For  innumerable 
evUs  have  compassed  me  about:  mine 
iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so 
that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up;  they  are 
more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head: 
therefore  my  heart  ^faileth  me. 

<*')  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  to  deliver 
me:  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me. 
(i^)*Let  them  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded together  that  seek  after  my 
sold  to  destroy  it;  let  them  be  driven 
backward  and  put  to  shame  that  wish 
me  evil.  ^^  Let  them  be  desolate  for  a 
reward  of  their  shame  that  say  unto 
me.  Aha,  aha.     <i^)Let  all  those  that 


Bock.— The  common  imaffe  of  aecnrity  (Pss.  xviii.  2, 
xxvii.  o),  the  ocemrence  of  wnich  makes  it  probable  that 
the  **  pit  *'  and  "  clay  *'  are  also  not  realities,  but  emblems 
of  oonfiision  and  danger. 

C)  Kew  song.— See  Ps.  xzziii.  3.  It  seems  natural 
to  sappose  that  this  new  song  is  incorporated  here ; 
that  we  have  at  least  the  substance  of  it»  if  not  the 
words.  Possibly  the  very  words  are  taken  up  in  verse 
4.  And  we  are  to  find  the  "  newness  *'  in  the  magni- 
ficent Tindication  of  spiritual  above  formal  worship. 

Shall  see  it  and  fear. — Comp.  Ps.  lii.  6,  where 
there  is  pUunly  a  zeminiscenoe  of  this  passage. 

^*)  B6iq;>eoteth  not.— Better,  tumeth  not  towards 
proud  men  and  false  apoataies.  The  words  are,  how- 
ever, somewhat  obscure.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have 
**  Tuities  and  false  madnesses.''  The  words  we  have 
rendered  false  apostaies  are  by  some  translated  "  turners 
after  idoiSb''  Idolatry  is  doubtless  implied,  but  not 
expressed. 

(5)  Many,  O  Iiord.— Better, 


**  In  numbers  hast  Tboa  made.  Thou  Jehovah  mj  God, 
Wonderful  deeds  and  porpoeeB  for  us. 
There  is  nothing  comDarable  to  Thee.    .    .    . 
Would  I  declare,  woiud  I  speak, 
Thej  are  too  many  to  number." 

For  the  third  clause,  "There  is  nothing  comparable 
with  Thee,"  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
Tnlg.  and  Syriac,  comp.  Isa.  xl.  17. 

(^)  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened.~Literany, 
Bart  hasi  thou  dug  for  me,  which  can  hardly  mean 
siiythi]U[^bnt  "  Thou  hast  given  me  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing." The  words  are  an  echo  of  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  The 
attentive  ear  and  obedient  heart,  not  formal  rites, 
constitute  true  worship.  Comp.  the  words  so  frequent 
on  the  lips  of  Christ,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let 
jum  hear/'  The  fact  that  the  plural  ears  is  used 
instead  of  tiie  singular,  sets  aside  the  idea  of  a  revela- 
tion, which  is  expressed  in  Isa.  xlviii.  8  by  "  open  the 
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ear,"  and  1  Sam.  ix.  15  "  uncover  the  ear.*'  Not  that  the 
idea  is  altogether  excluded,  since  the  outward  ears  rnayb^ 
typical  of  the  inward.  The  same  fact  excludes  allusion 
to  the  svmbolic  act  by  which  a  slave  was  devoted  to 
perpetual  servitude  (Ex.  xxi.  6),  because  then  also  on -y 
one  ear  was  bored.  For  the  well-known  variation  iu 
the  LXX.  see  New  Testament  Commentary,  Heb.  x.  5. 
The  latest  commentator,  Grata,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
text  b  corrupt,  and  emends  (comp.  Fs.  li.  16)  to, 
"  Shouldest  thou  desire  sacrifice  and  offering  I  would 
select  the  fattest,"  a  most  desirable  result  if  his  argu- 
ments, which  are  too  minute  for  insertion,  were  accepted. 

(7)  Then  said  I.— This  rendering,  which  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  is  adopted  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  must  be  abandoned.  The  Hebrew 
means,  Lo!  I  come,  bringing  the  booh  written  for 
me,  which  no  doubt  refers  to  the  Law,  which  in  the 
person  of  the  poet,  Israel  here  produces  as  warrant  for 
its  conduct.  Some  see  a  particular  allusion  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in  Josiah's  reign. 
But  if  the  conjecture  of  Grata  be  accepted  (see  pre- 
ceding  Note),  the  reference  will  be  rather  to  the  Leviacal 
regulation  of  sacrifice.  "  Shouldest  thou  require  burnt- 
offering  and  sin-offering,  then  I  say,  Lo !  I  bring  the 
book  in  which  all  is  prescribed  me,"  i.e.,  I  have  duly 
performed  all  the  rites  ordained  in  the  book. 

The  rendering  "  written  on  me,"  i,e„  "  on  mv  heart 
and  mind,"  might  suit  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  not 
the  roU  itself. 

(0)  I  have  preached.— Literally,  I  have  made 
eowntenaneee  glad. 

Notice  the  rapid  succession  of  clauses,  like  successive 
wave-beats  of  praise,  better  than  any  elaborate  descrip- 
tion to  represent  the  feelings  of  one  whose  life  was  a 
thanksgiving. 

W  Be  pleaeed.— Prom  this  verse  onwards,  with 
some  trifling  variations  which  will  be  noticed  under  that 
psalm,  this  passage  occurs  as  Ps.  Ixx.,  where  see  Notes. 


Tlis  Reward  of  Tliose 


PSALMS,  XLI. 


toAo  Cam/art  the  Suffering. 


seek  thee  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thee : 
let  such  as  love  thy  salvation  saj  con- 
tinualljy  The  Lobd  be  magnified. 

<^7)But  I  am  poor  and  needy;  yet  the 
Lord  thinketh  upon  me :  thou  art  my 
help  and  my  deliverer ;  make  no  tarry- 
ing, O  my  God. 

PSALM  XLL 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^)  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  ^  the 
poor :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  *in  the 
time  of  trouble.  ^^^  The  Lord  will  pre- 
serve him,  and  keep  him  alive ;  and  he 
shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth :  and 
^thou  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the 


I  Or.  the  teeak,or, 
tficle. 


2  Heb .  in  Vu  dag 
ofcviL 


9  Or,  do  not  thou 
dtUver. 


4  Hebn  (urn. 


6  Heb.,  tvil  to  me. 


6  Heb.,  A  thing  of 
Belial 


will  of  his  enemies,  t^)  The  Lord  will 
strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  lan- 
guishing: thou  wilt  ^make  all  his  bed 
in  his  sickness. 

(^)  I  said,  Lord,  be  merciful  unto  me : 
heal  my  soul ;  for  I  have  sinned  against 
thee.  ^^^  Mine  enemies  speak  evil  of 
me,  When  shall  he  die,  and  his  name 
perish? 

(^)  And  if  he  come  to  see  me,  he 
speaketh  vanity:  his  heart  gathereth 
iniquity  to  itself ;  toAefi  he  goeth  abroad, 
he  telleth  it,  (^  All  that  hate  me  whis- 
per together  against  me :  against  me 
do  they  devise  *my  hurt.  W*An  evil 
disease,   say   they,  cleaveth   fast   unto 


XLL 

Recalling  the  treachery  of  some  pretended  friends, 
the  writer  in  this  psalm  pronounces,  in  contrast,  a 
eulogy  on  those  who  know  how  to  feel  for  and  show 
compassion  to  the  suffering.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  to  indicate  who  the  author  was,  or  what 
particular  incidents  induced  him  to  write.  Possibly 
the  sickness  is  entirelv  figurative,  and  the  psalm  is  the 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  commumty  of  pious 
Israelites. 

The  doxology  in  verse  13  does  not  belong  to  the 
psalm,  but  closes  the  first  book  of  the  collection.  (See 
General  hUroduction.)  The  parallelism  b  very  im- 
l>erfect. 

(1)  Blessed  is  he. — ^This  general  statement  of  the 
great  law  of  sympathy  and  benevolence — ^fine  and  noble 
however  we  take  it-— may  be  eirolained  in  different 
ways,  according  as  we  tale  the  Hebrew  word  dal  as 
poor,  with  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (comp.  Exod.  xxx.  15), 
or  with  the  margin,  as  sick,  weak  in  body  (comp.  G^n. 
xli.  19),  or  give  it  an  ethical  sense,  eich  at  heart,  (Comp. 
2  Sam.  xiii.  4)  The  context  favours  one  of  the  two 
latter,  and  the  choice  between  them  depends  on 
whether  we  take  the  author's  sickness  to  be  real  or 
figurative.  Terse  3  strongly  favours  the  view  that 
the  sickness  is  physical. 

Considereth. — The  Hebrew  word  implies  wise  as 
well  as  kindly  consideration.  So  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
"  he  that  understands." 

(2)  And  he  shall  be  blessed.— Not  as  in  margin 
Isa.  ix.  16,  and  in  Symmachus  "called  happy,'*  but 
with  deeper  meaning,  as  in  Prov.  iii.  18.  Aiiother 
derivation  is  possible,  giving  the  meaning,  "he  shall 
be  led  aright,  i.e.,  shall  have  right  moral  guidance. 
The  context,  however,  does  not  favour  this. 

Upon  the  earth. — Bather,  in  the  land,  i.e.,  of 
Canaan. 

(3)  Will  strengthen.— Literally,  wiU  prop  him  up, 
support  him. 

Wilt  make. — Literally,  hast  turned.  Some  think 
with  literal  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Oriental  bed 
was  merely  a  mat,  which  could  be  turned  while  the 
sick  man  was  propped  up.  But  such  literalness  is  not 
necessary.  To  turn  here  is  to  change,  as  in  Pss.  Ixvi. 
^,  cv.  29,  and  what  the  poet  says  is  that,  as  in  past 
rimes,  Divine  help  has  come  to  change  his  sickness 
into  health*  so  he  confidently  expects  it  will  be  now. 


"  in  his  sickness  '*  being  equivalent  to  "  in  the  time  of 
his  sickness." 

(^)  I  said. — ^After  the  general  statement,  the  poet 
applies  it  to  his  own  case,  which  showed  such  sadly 
different  conduct  on  the  part  of  friends  from  whom 
more  than  sympathy  might  have  been  expected.  The 
pronoun  is  emphatic :  In  my  ease,  I  said,  etc. 

But  it  is  a  singular  mark  of  the  psalmist's  sinceriiy 
and  genuineness  that  he  first  looks  into  his  own  heart 
for  ito  evil  before  exposing  that  of  his  friends. 

(^)  Shall  he  die  •  .  .  i>erish.— Better,  When  xoill 
he  die,  and  his  name  have  perished. 

(6)  And  if  he  come. — Some  one  particular  indi- 
vidual is  here  singled  out  from  the  body  of  enemies. 

To  see. — ^The  usual  word  for  visiting  a  sick  person. 
(Comp.  2  Sam.  xiii  5 ;  2  Kings  viii.  29.) 

Vanity. — Better,  lies.  No  more  vivid  picture  of^an 
insincere  friend  coidd  be  given.  Pretended  sjrmpathy 
lies  at  the  very  bedside,  while  eye  and  ear  are  open  to 
catch  up  anything  that  can  be  retailed  abroad  or  turned 
into  nuschief,  mien  the  necessity  of  concealment  is 
over. 

The  scene  of  the  visit  of  the  kin^  to  the  death-bed  of 
Gaunt  in  Shakespeare's  King  Btehard  II,  illustrates 
the  psalmist's  position,  and  the  poet  may  even  have 
had  this  Terse  in  lus  mind  when  he  wrote. 

*'  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that  live  7 
No,  DO ;  men  living /latter  those  thai  die," 

(S)  An  evil  disease.— Margin,  thing  of  Belial,  (For 
"Belial,"  see  Deut.  xiii.  13.)  The  expression  may 
mean,  as  in  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  "  a  lawless  speech,"  so 
the  ()haldee,  '^a  pen^erse  word."  Syriac,  "a  word  of 
iniquity,"  or  "a  physical  evil,"  as  in  Authorised 
Version,  or  "a  menu  evil."  The  verse  is  difficult, 
not  only  from  this  ambiguity,  but  also  from  that  of 
the  verb,  which,  according  to  the  derivation  we  take, 
may  mean  "  cleave  "  or  "  pour  forth."  Modem  scholars 
prefer  the  latter,  understanding  the  image  as  taken 
from  the  process  of  casting  metaL  An  incur(Mble  wound 
is  poured  out  {welded)  upon  him,  (Comp.  "  molten,'* 
1  Kings  vii.  24,  30.)  This  does  not,  however,  suit  the 
context  nearly  so  well  as  the  reading, 

*'  A  wicked  saying  have  they  directed  against  me : 
Let  the  sick  man  never  rise  again," 

which  has  the  support  of  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  iliough 
they  make  of  the  last  clause  a  question,  "  Shall  not  the 
sleeper  rise  again  ?  " 


» 
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The  Ungratefulness  of  Frieiids, 


PSALMS,  XLir. 


The  Psalmist's  Thirst  far  God, 


him:  and  now  that  he  lieth  he  shall 
rise  up  no  more.  (^)  ■  Yea,  ^  mine  own 
familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted, 
which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  ^  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me. 

{W;  But  thou,  O  Lord,  be  merciful 
unto  me,  and  raise  me  up,  that  I  may 
requite  them. 

(11)  By  this  I  know  that  thou  favourest 
me,becau8emine  enemy  doth  not  triumph 
over  me.  <^>And  as  for  me,  thou  up- 
holdest  me  in  mine  integrity,  and  settest 
me  before  thy  face  for  ever.  ^^)  Blessed 
be  the  Lobd  God  of  Israel  from  ever-  6PB.8o.ft. 


a  John  ISL IH. 


1  Hcb.,  the  ntan  of 
mtfpjaee. 


s  B.eh.t  magnifled- 


S  Or,  A  Pwlm  giv- 
ing intlTuetioH  of 
the  «nw,  Ac. 


4  Heb.,  6mjr«(fc. 


lasting,  and  to  everlasting.     Amen,  and 
Amen. 

SOOfc  ih 
PSALM  XLH. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  'Maschil,  for  the  sons 

of  Korah. 

<i)  As  the  hart  *  panteth  after  the 
water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God.  <*J  My  soul  thirst- 
eth  for  God,  for  the  living  Gk)d :  when 
shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God? 
(3)  *My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day 


m  Hath  lifted  up  his  heel.— See  margin.  The 
meaning  is,  poesiblj,  kicked  violeiUly  at  me.  But 
Bottcher's  conjecture  is  valuable,  "  has  magnified  his 
fraud  aeainst  me,"  which  is  supported  hj  the  LXX. 
and  Yuig.,  "hu  magnified  his  supplanting  of  me." 
(For  the  quotation  of  this  verse  in  John  xiii  18,  see 
^ewTe^ment  Commentary.)  The  rights  of  Oriental 
hospitaliiy  must  be  remembered,  to  bring  out  aU  the 
Uackneas  of  the  treachery  here  describeid.  The  ex- 
preBsire  Hebrew  idiom,  ''man  of  my  peace,"  is  re- 
tained in  the  margin.  Possibly  (see  Note,  Obad.  7) 
^  second  clause  lecaUs  another  idiom,  "  man  of  my 
bread." 

(ii)By  this  I  know.— Better,  shall  hmw.  His 
Testoration  would  be  a  sign  of  the  Divine  favour, 
aad  a  pledge  of  his  victory  over  his  enemies. 

Triumph. — ^Literally,  ehowt ;  "  sing  a  peean/* 

^  Thou  npholdest.— Here  we  seem  to  have  the  ac- 
knowledffment  that  the  prayer  just  uttered  is  answered. 

(13)  Blessed. — This  doxology  is  no  part  of  the  psalm, 
bat  a  formal  close  to  the  first  book  of  the  collection. 
(See  Oetieral  IniroducHon,) 

XLH. 

It  is  needless  to  waste  argument  on  what  is  seen 
bf  every  reader  at  a  glance,  that  Pss.  xUi.  and  xliii. 
form  in  reality  one  poem.    In  style,  in  subject,  in  tone, 
tlinr  might  have  been  recognised  as  from  one  time 
isd  pen,  even  if  they  had  TOen  separated  in  the  col- 
lection instead  of  following  one  on  the  other,  and 
eren  if  the  refrain  had  not  marked  them  as  parts  of 
one  composition.    (For  expressions  and  feelings  in. 
terlacing,  as  it  were,  the  text  together,  oomp.  Pss.  xlii. 
S,  2, 4,  with  xliii.  2, 4, 4,  respectively.)    The  poems  thus 
^ted  into  one  are  seen  to  have  three  equal  stanzas. 
^  tiiree  stanzas  express  the  complaint  of   a    suf- 
feier  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes ; 
^e  refrain  in  contrast  expresses  a  sentiment  of  re- 
ligions resignation,  of  unalterable  confidence  in  Divine 
'protection  and  favour.    We  can  even  realise  the  very 
^Qtnation  of  the  suiferer.     We  find  him  not  only  far 
Irom  Jemsalem,  and   longing    anxiously  for   return 
tbither,  but  actually  on  the  frontier,  near  the  banks 
^  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  river, 
'^ni  the  great  caravan  route  between  Syria  and  the 
^  east,  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon.    We  seem  to  see 
Jliiin  strain  his  eyes  from  these  stranger  heights  to 
^cateh  the  last  Iook  of  his  own  native  hills,  and  from 
"41ie  tone  of  lua  regrets — ^regrets  inspired  not  by  worldly 


or  even  patriotic  considerations,  but  by  the  forcible 
separation  from  the  choral  service  of  the  Temple,  we 
conjecture  him  to  have  been  a  priest  or  a  Le^dte. 

TUle,  (See  title,  Pss.  iv.,  xxxii.)  "For  the  sons 
of  Korah."  This  is  a  title  of  Pss.  xlii.,  xliv. — ^xlix., 
Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii.,  IxxxviiL 

We  see  from  1  Chron.  vi.  16 — 33,  that  the  Korahites 
were,  when  that  history  was  written,  professional 
musicians.  Knenen,  in  History  of  Religion,  p.  204, 
has  pointed  out  that  in  the  older  documents  the  singers 
and  porters  are  mentioned  separately  from  the  Le\ite8 
(Ezra  viL  7,  24,  x.  23,  24;  Neh.  viL  1),  and  it  is  only 
in  those  of  a  later  date  that  we  find  them  includea 
in  that  tribe,  when  "  the  conviction  had  become  estab- 
lished, that  it  was  necessary  that  every  one  who  was 
admitted  in  any  capacity  whatever  into  the  service  of 
the  Temple  should  be  a  descendant  of  Levi ; "  the 
pedigrees  which  trace  this  descent  cannot  be  relied  on, 
and  therefore  we  regard  these  "sons  of  Korah"  (in 
one  passage  a  still  vaguer  appellation,  "  children  of  the 
Korahites,"  2  Chron.  xx.  19),  not  as  lineally  descend- 
ants from  the  Korah  of  Num.  xvi.  1,  but  as  one  of 
the  then  divisions  of  the  body  of  musicians  who 
were,  according  to  the  idea  above  noticed,  treated  as 
LeviticaL 

(1)  As  the  hart  panteth.—"  I  have  seen  large 
flocks  of  these  panting  harts  gather  round  the  water- 
brooks  in  the  great  deserts  of  central  Syria,  so 
subdued  by  thirst  that  you  could  approach  quite  near 
them  before  they  fled  *'  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p. 
172). 

(2)  Thirsteth. — The  metaphor  occurs  exactly  in  the 
same  form  (Ps.  Ixiii.  1),  and  only  calls  for  notice  since 
"  God  "  Himself  is  here  made  the  subject  of  the  thirst, 
instead  of  righteousness,  or  knowledge,  or  power,  as 
in  the  familiar  and  frequent  use  of  the  metaphor  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  other  literature. 

The  living  God.— Evidently,  from  the  metaphor, 
regarded  as  the  fountain  or  source  of  life.  (Comp.  Pss. 
Ixxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  9.) 

Appear  before  God.— Exod.  xxiii.  17  shows  that 
this  was  the  usual  phrase  for  frequenting  the  sanctuaiy 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7),  though  poetic  brevity  here 
slightly  altered  its  form  and  construction. 

3)  My  tears.— Comp.  Pss.  Ixxx.  5,  cii.  9 ;  and  Ovid 
Met4un.  X.  75,  "  Cura  dolorque  animi  lacrimoeqtie  aU- 
menta  fiiere.** 

Where  is  thy  God  P— For  this  bitter  taunt  comp. 
Pss.  Ixxix.  10,  cxv.  2 ;  Joel  ii.  17,  etc. 
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Hia  Saul  to  Truat  in  Ood. 


and  night,  while  thej  continually 
say  unto  me.  Where  is  thy  Grod? 
(*)  When  I  remember  these  things,  I 
pour  out  my  soul  in  me:  for  I  had 
gone  with  the  multitude,  I  went 
with  them  to  the  house  of  God, 
with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise, 
with  a  multitude  that  kept  holyday. 
(5)  Why  art  thou  ^  cast  down,  0  my 
soul?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  in 
me  9  hope  thou  in  God :  for  I  shall  yet 


1      Heb^     bowed 
down. 


2  Or,  give  thankB, 


8  Or.  hi*  preeenee 
is  ieUvation. 


4  Or.  the  liUle  hiU. 


'  praise  him  ^for  the  help  of  his  coxmte* 
nance. 

<*>  O  my  God,  my  soul  is  cast  down 
within  me:  therefore  will  I  remember 
thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan,  and  of 
the  Hermonites,  from  ^the  hill  Mizar. 
<^>  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise 
of  thy  waterspouts :  all  thy  waves  and 
thy  biUows  are  gone  over  me.  (^)  Tet 
the  LoBD  will  command  his  lovingldnd- 
ness  in  the  daytime,  and  in  the  night  his 


(*)  When  I.— The  ooujanction  "when"  is  not 
expressed,  but  may  be  implied  from  the  next  clause. 
Others  render,  "let  me  recall  these  days  (i.e.,  what 
foUows),  let  me  pour  out  mv  soul  within  me  "  (literally, 
waon  me,  Gomp.  Ps.  cxhi.  3).  But  the  Authorised 
Version  is  better,  "  when  I  think  of  it,  my  heart  must 
overflow."  The  expression,  "I  pour  out  my  soul  upon 
me/'  may,  however,  mean,  "  I  weep  floods  ox  tears  oyer 
myself,"  i.e„  "  over  my  lot." 

For  I  luul  gone  with  the  multitude.— The 
LXX.  and  Yulg.,  as  well  as  the  stran^^eness  of  the 
words  rendered  "  multitude  "  and  "went  with  them,"  in- 
dicate a  corruption  of  the  text.  Fortunately  the  general 
sense  and  reference  of  the  verse  are  independent  of  the 
doubtful  expressions.  The  poet  indulges  in  a  gpratef ul 
recollection  of  some  gpreat  festival,  probably  the  Feast 
of  Tabemades.    (See  LXX.) 

That  kept  holy  day.— liter^lyr,  dancing  or  reeling. 
But  the  word  is  used  absolutely  (Exod.  v.  1 ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
41)  for  keeping  a  festival,  ana  especially  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  Dancing  appears  to  have  been  a  recog. 
nised  part  of  the  ceremonial.    (Gomp.  2  Sam.  vi.  16.) 

VS)  Why  art  thou.— The  refrain  here  breaks  in  on 
the  song  like  a  sigh,  the  spirit  of  dejection  struggling 
against  the  spirit  S.  faith. 

Cast  down. — ^Better,  as  in  margin,  bowed  dovm, 
and  in  the  orig^inal  with  a  middle  sense,  "  why  bowest 
thou  down  thyself  ?  " 

Disquieted. — ^From  root  kindred  to  and  with  the 
meaning  of  our  word  "  hum."  The  idea  of  "  internal 
emotion"  is  easily  derivable  from  its  use.  We  see 
the  process  in  such  expressions  as  Isa.  xvi.  11,  "  My 
bowels  shall  sound  like  a  harp  for  Moab." 

For  the  help  of  his  oountenanoe.— There  is  no 
question  but  that  we  must  read  the  refrain  here  as  it  is 
in  verse  12,  and  in  Ps..  xliii.  5.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
already  have  done  so,  and  one  Hebrew  MS.  notices  the 
wrong  accentuation  of  the  text  here.  The  rhythm 
without  this  change  is  defective,  and  the  refrain  unne- 
cessarily altered.  Such  alteration,  however,  from  com- 
parison of  Pss.  xxiv.  8,  10,  xlix.  12,  20,  Ivi.  4, 10,  lix. 
9, 17,  is  not  unusual.  * 

(6)  Cast  down.— The  poet,  though  faith  condemns 
his  dejection,  still  feels  it,  and  cannot  help  expressing 
it.  The  heart  will  not  be  tranquil  aU  at  once,  and  the 
utterance  of  its  trouble,  so  natural,  so  pathetic,  long 
after  served,  in  the  very  words  of  the  LX!X.,  to  express 
a  deeper  grief,  and  mark  a  more  tremendous  crisis 
(John  xii.  27 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  38). 

Therefore  will  I«— Better,  therefore  do  /remem- 
ber thee.    (Gomp.  Jonah  ii.  7.) 

From  the  land  of  Jordan— i.e.,  the  uplands  of 
the  north-east,  where  the  river  rises.  The  poet  has  not 
vet  passed  quite  into  the  land  of  exile,  the  country 
beyond  Jordan,  but  already  he  is  on  its  borders,  and 


as  his  sad  eyes  turn  a^in  and  again  towards  the  loved 
country  he  is  leaving,  its  sacred  summits  begin  to  dis- 
appear, while  ever  nearer  and  higher  rise  the  snow-dad 
peaks  of  Hermon. 

Hermonites. — ^Bather,  of  the  Hermona,  t.e.,  either 
coUectively  for  the  whole  range  (as  generally  of  moun- 
tains, the  Balkans,  etc.)  or  with  reference  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mountain  as  a  ridge  with  a  eonsmeooua 
peak  at  either  end.  (See  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  p. 
1770  ^^  reality,  however,  the  group  known  especially 
as  Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated,  like  the  anglM 
of  a  triangle,  a  quarter  of  a  ndle  from  each  other,  and 
of  almost  equal  elevation.  (See  Smith's  Bible  Did.,. 
"  Hermon."    Oomp.  Owr  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  246.) 

The  hill  Mizar.— Marg.,  <^  Zii^  AiU.  go  LXX 
and  Yulg.,  a  monte  modico.  (Comp.  the  play  on  the^ 
name  Zoar  in  Gen.  xix.  20.)  Hence  some  think  the 
poet  is  contrasting  Hermon  with  Zion.  In  such  a  case, 
nowever,  the  custom  of  Hebrew  poetry  was  to  exalt 
Zion,  and  not  depreciate  the  higher  mountains,  and  it 
is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  some  lower  ridge  or 
pass,  over  which  the  exue  may  be  supposed  wendi:^  his 
sad  way,  was  actually  called  "the  little^"  or  '*the 
less." 

(7>  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noiae  of 
thy  waterspouts.— Better,  Flood  calleth  umio  ;^od 
at  the  noiae  of  thy  eaiaraeta.  The  exile  is  descnbing 
what  was  before  his  eves,  and  in  his  ears.  There  can» 
therefore,  be  little  douot  that,  as  Dean  Stanley  obserred, 
this  image  was  furnished  by  the  windings  and  rapids  of 
the  Jorcum,  each  hurrying  to  dash  itself  with  yet  fiercer 
vehemence  of  sounding  water  over  some  opposing  ledge 
of  rocks  "  in  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea."  Thua 
every  step  taken  on  that  sorrowful  journey  olBered  an 
emblem  of  the  griefs  accumulating  on  the  exile's  heart. 
The  word  renc&red  waterspout  only  occurs  besides  in 
2  Sam.  y.  8,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has  "  gutter," 
but  might  translate  "watercourse." 

AU  thy  waves  and  thy  bUlows.— From  deri- 
vation,  breahera  and  roUera.  The  poet  forgets  the 
source  of  his  image  in  its  intensity,  and  from  the 
thought  of  the  cataract  of  woes  passes  on  to  the  more 
general  one  of  "  a  sea  of  troubles,  the  waves  of  which 
break  upon  him  or  roll  over  his  head.  The  image  is 
common  in  all  poetry.  (Gomp.  "  And  as  a  sea  of  ills 
urges  on  its  waves;  one  fallmg,  another,  with  huge 
(liS^rally,  third)  crest,  rising." — JEscIl,  Seven  against 
Thebea,  759.) 

(8)  Yet  the  Lord.— Better,  By  day  Jehovah  ahaU 
eom/maind  (or,  literally,  Jehovah  eofi/imanii)  hia  grace. 

And  in  the  night  his  song— i.0.,  a  song  to  Him; 
but  the  emendation  ahirah,  *'  song,"  for  ahiroh^  *'  hia 
song,"  commends  itself.  The  parallelism  of  t-his  verse 
seems  to  confirm  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
sentence  at  end  of  Book  II.,  that  the  title  '^  prayer/^ 
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His  Soul  to  Trust  in  God. 


song  Bhall  he  with  me,  and  mj  prayer 
unto  the  God  of  my  life.  ^^^  I  will  say 
unto  God  my  rock.  Why  hast  thou  for- 
gotten me  P  why  go  I  mourning  because 
of  the  oppression  of  the  enemy  ?  ^^^^As 
with  a  ^  sword  in  my  bones,  mine 
enemies  reproach  me;  while  they  say 
<laLly  unto  me,  Where  is  thy  GodP 
<u)  VThy  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soulP 
and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within 
me?  hope  thou  in  Grod :  for  I  shall  yet 
praLse  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
•countenance,  and  my  God. 

PSALM  XTJn, 
^^  Judge  me,  O  God,  and  plead  m 


ri 


•cause  against  an  ^ungodly  nation 
deliver  me  '  from  the  deceitful  and  un- 
just man.  (^)  For  thou  art  the  God  of 
my  strength:  why  dost  thou  cast  me 
on?  why  go  I  mourning  because  of 
the  oppression  of    the  enemy  ?     <^)  0 


1  Or,  killing. 


s  Or,  tamurtifvJL 


8  Heb.,A(MMamait 
0/  tteceit  a$kd  ini- 


4  Heb.,  the  glad- 
n»uo/mifjcg. 


a  Pb.  4S.  6b  11. 


send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth :  let 
them  lead  me;  let  them  bring  me 
unto  thy  holy  hill,  and  to  thy  ^ber- 
nacles.  W  Then  will  I  go  unto  the  altar 
of  God,  unto  Gk)d  *my  exceeding  joy : 
yea,  upon  the  harp  will  I  praise  thee, 
O  God  my  God.  W-Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  O  my  soul?  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me?  hope  in 
Grod:  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who 
is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and 
my  God. 

PSALM  XLIV. 

To  the  chief  Musician  for  the  sons  of  Korah, 

Maschil. 

(1)  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O 
God,  our  fathers  have  told  us,  what  work 
thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the  times 
of  old.  <^)  How  thou  didst  drive  out  the 
heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  plantedst 
them ;  how  thou  didst  afflict  the  people, 


.and  "  aang  '*  were  need  indiscrimmately  for  any  of  the 
hymns  in  religions  nse. 

(*}  Apparently  we  have  now  the  very  words  of  the 
prayer  just  mentioned. 

(10)  As  with  a  sword.— Margin,  killing;  better, 
crushing.  The  insertion  of  the  conjunction  is  erro- 
neous. Bender,  with  a  shattering  of  my  bones.  This, 
no  doubt,  refers  to  actual  ill-treatment  of  the  exile  by 
his  conductors,  who  heaped  blows,  as  well  as  insults,  on 
tiieir  captives.  We  may  even  suppose  this  violence  es- 
pecially directed  at  this  particular  sufferer,  who  could 
not  refrain  from  linKering  and  looking  back,  and  so 
irritating  hia  convoy,  who  would  naturally  be  in  a  hurry 
to  posh  forwards.  How  vividly,  too,  does  the  pic- 
ture of  the  insulting  taunt,  "  Where  is  thy  God  P  "  rise 
before  us,  if  we  thmk  of  the  soldiers  overhearing  the 
^exile's  ^aculations  of  prayer. 

XLin. 

(i>  An  ungodly  nation.— In  the  Hebrew  simply  a 
negative  term,  a  nation  not  khasid,  i.e.,  not  in  the 
covenant.  But  naturally  a  positive  idea  of  ungodliness 
.snd  wickedness  would  attach  to  such  a  term. 

(s)  O  seud  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth :  let 
thexn  lead  me.— Instead  of  the  violent  and  con- 
temptuous escort  of  Asavrian  soldiers,  leading  the  exile 
Away  from  the  **  holy  hill,"  the  poet  prays  for  Grod's 
light  and  truth  to  lead  him,  like  two  angel  guides,  back 
to  it.  Light  and  truth  !  What  aguidance  in  this  world 
<d  falsehood  and  shadow !  The  Imm  and  Thummim  of 
the  saints  (Deut  xxxiiL  8),  the  promised  attendants  of 
Israel,  have  been,  and  are,  the  escort  of  all  futhful 
«onls  in  aU  ages. 

W  God  my  Q-od.— An  expression  used  in  this  col- 
lection instead  of  the  more  usual  '*  Jehovah  my  God." 
(COTip.  xlv.  7,  and  for  its  import  see  Oeneral  Introduc- 
tion, and  Ps.  L  7,  Note.) 

XLIV. 

In  ipiie  of  the  sinsnilar  used  in  verses  6,  15,  we 
zeoogniM,  in  this  psium,  a  hymn  expressive  not  of 


individual  but  of  national  feeling ;  a  feeling,  too,  which 
certainly  could  not  have  received  such  an  expression 
before  the  exile,  before  the  spell  of  the  fascination  of 
the  Canaanitish  idolatries  had  passed  awa^.  Nor  can 
the  psalm  be  assigned  to  the  exile  period  itself,  for  it 
does  not  reflect  the  profound  spiritual  insight  that 
characterises  the  literature  which  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  that  time.  Ewald  places  it  during  the  months  that 
disturbed  the  early  years  of  the  return  from  captivity. 
The  majority  of  critics,  however,  prefer  the  time  of 
Antioohus  Epiphanes.  It  miffht  weU  have  been  inspired 
by  one  of  those  reverses,  which  so  often  came  upon  the 
s&uggliug  community  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of 
their  scrupulous  concern  for  the  Sabbath  day,  which 
did  not  even  allow  them  to  defend  themselves.  (See 
Note,  verses  13, 14.)  The  parallelism  is  fine  and  well 
sustained. 

Title. — See  title,  Pss.  xlii.,  xxxii. 

(^)  We  have  heard.— The  glorious  traditions  of 
ancient  deliverances  wrought  by  Jehovah  for  His 
people  were  a  sacred  heritage  of  every  Hebrew.  (See 
Exod.  X.  2,  xii.  26,  sea. ;  Deut.  vi.  20,  etc.)  Tliis,  and 
all  the  historical  psalms^  show  how  closely  interwoven 
for  the  Jew  were  patriotism  and  religion. 

(2)  Thou  .  .  .  with  thy  hand.— Literally, 
Thou,  Thy  hund,  which  may  be,  as  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  Uken  as  accusative  of  instrument,  or  as  a  re- 
peated subject. 

And  oast  them  out. — This  entirely  misses  the 
meaning  and  destroys  the  parallelism.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  that  used  for  a  tree  spreading  its  branches  out ; 
comp.  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  6,  xxxi.  5,  and  especially 
Fs.  ixa..  11,  a  passage  which  is  simphr  an  amplification 
of  the  fig^ure  in  this  verse,  viz.,  of  a  vine  or  other 
exotic,  planted  in  a  soil  cleared  for  its  reception,  and 
there  caused  to  grow  and  flourish.  The  pronoun  them 
in  each  clause  plainly  refers  to  Israel. 

Thom  with  thine  hand,  didst  dispoosess  the  heathen. 
And  planted  tfitm  (Israel)  in. 
Thoa  didst  aflliot  the  peoples. 
But  didst  make  them  to  spread. 


1J9 


Past  Deliverances, 


PSALMS.  XLIV. 


Present  Tribulations^ 


and  cast  them  out.  (^)  For  they  got  not 
the  land  in  possession  by  their  own  sword, 
neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them : 
but  thy  right  hand,  and  thine  arm,  and 
the  light  of  thy  countenance,  because 
thou  hadst  a  favour  unto  them. 

<*>  Thou  art  my  King,  O  God :  com- 
mand deliverances  for  Jacob.  (^)  Through 
thee  will  we  push  down  our  enemies: 
through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them 
under  that  rise  up  against  us.  <®^  For  I 
will  not  trust  in  my  bow,  neither  shall 
my  sword  save  me.  ^^^  But  thou  hast 
saved  us  from  our  enemies,  and  hast  put 
them  to  shame  that  hated  us.  ^^^  In 
God  we  boast  all  the  day  long,  and  praise 
thy  name  for  ever.     Selah. 

(9)  But  thou  hast  cast  o£P,  and  put  us 
to  shame ;  and  goest  not  forth  with  our 
armies.  <^®)Thou  makest  us  to  turn 
back  from  the  enemy :  and  they  which 
hate  us  spoil  for  themselves.  f^^Thou 
hast  given  us  ^like  sheep  appointed  for 
meat ;  and  hast  scattered  us  among  the 
heathen.  ^^^^Thou  sellest  thy  people  ^for 
nought,  and  dost  not  increase  thy  wealth 
by  their  price.     (^)«Thou  makest  us  a 


1  Heb.,  Of  Hhtfp  of 
rntai. 


2     Heh.,    without 
riche». 


a  P«.  79. 4. 


b  Jer.14.0. 


3  Or.  goings. 


c  Rom.  8. 38. 


reproach  to  our  neighbours,  a  scorn  and 
a  derision  to  them  that  are  round  about 
us.  (i*^*Thou  makest  us  a  byword  among 
the  heathen,  a  shaking  of  the  head 
among  the  people.  (i*)My  confusion  is 
continually  before  me,  and  the  shame  of 
my  face  hath  covered  me,  ^^^^for  the 
voice  of  him  that  reproacheth  and  bias- 
phemeth ;  by  reason  of  the  enemy  and 
avenger. 

^^)  All  this  is  come  upon  us ;  yet  have 
we  not  forgotten  thee,  neither  have  we 
dealt  falsely  in  thy  covenant.  (^)Our 
heart  is  not  turned  back,  neither  have 
our  'steps  declined  from  thy  way; 
(^)  though  thou  hast  sore  broken  us  in 
the  place  of  dragons,  and  covered  us 
with  the  shadow  of  death. 

<*^)  If  we  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
our  God,  or  stretched  out  our  hands  to 
a  strange  god ;  <^^  shall  not  God  search 
this  out?  for  he  knoweth  the  secrets 
of  the  heart.  (22)  'Yea,  for  thy  sake  are 
we  killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are 
counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 
<^) Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord? 
arise,  cast  ii«  not  off  for  ever.   (^)  Where- 


(3)  The  light  of  thy  countenance.— Notice  the 
contrast  to  this  in  verse  24 ;  in  times  of  distress  Grod's 
face  seemed  hidden  or  averted. 

(*)  Thou  art  my  Bling.— Literally,  Thou,  He,  my 
king,  an  idiomatic  way  of  making  a  strong  assertion. 
Thou,  even  thou,  art  my  king,  0  Ood.  (Comp.  Isa.  xliii. 
25.)  What  God  has  done  in  the  past  maj  be  expected 
again,  and  for  a  moment  the  poet  forgets  the  weight  of 
actual  trouble  in  the  faith  that  has  sprang  from  the 
grateful  retrospect  over  the  past. 

(5)  Push  down. — The  image  of  the  original  is 
lost  here,  the  LXX.  have  retained  it.  It  is  that 
of  a  buffalo  or  other  homed  animal  driving  back  and 
goring  its  enemies.  Deut.  xxxiii.  17  apphes  it  as  a 
special  description  of  the  tribe  of  Josepn.  The  figure 
is  continued  m  the  next  clause ;  the  iuf uriated  ammal 
tramples  its  victim  under  foot. 

(10)  For  themselves — i.e.,  at  their  own  will,  an  ex- 
pression denoting  the  complet^sness  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jews ;  they  fie  absolutely  at  their  enemies'  pleasure. 

(11)  Like  sheep.  — The  image  of  tlie  sheep  ap- 
pointed for  the  slaughter;  and  unable  to  resist,  recalls 
isa.  liii.  6, 7,  but  does  not  necessarily  connect  the  Psalm 
with  the  exile  period,  since  it  was  a  figure  likely  to  sug- 
gest itself  in  every  time  of  helpless  peril. 

(12)  For  nought.-— Literally, /arnof  riches  (comp. 
Jer.  XV.  13) ;  notice  the  contrast  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  14. 

And  dost  not  increase  thy  wealth  by  their 
price. — This  rendering  takes  the  verb  as  in  Prov.  xxii. 
16 ;  but  to  make  the  two  places  exactlv  parallel,  we 
should  have  "  dost  not  increase /or  thee.*  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  make  the  clause  synonymous  with  the 
last,  and  render  thou  didst  not  increase  in  (the  matter 
of)  their  price,  i.e.,  thou  didst  not  set  a  high  price  on 
tnem. 


(33, 14)  These  verses  become  very  suggestive,  if  we 
refer  them  to  one  of  those  periods  under  the  Seleucids, 
when  the  Jews  were  so  frequently  attacked  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  from  their  scrupulous  regard  to  it  would 
make  no  resistance. 

(U)  Shaking  of  the  head.--Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  7. 

(15)  The  shame. — Better  take  the  face  as  a  second 
object — shame  hath  covered  ms  as  to  my  face,  i.e., 
covered  my  face.  Though  the  record  of  the  facts 
of  a  sad  reabty,  these  verses  have  also  the  value  of  ^ 
prophecy  sadder  still.  Twenty  centuries  of  misery  are 
summed  up  in  these  few  lines,  which  have  been  most 
literally  repeated, 


t« 


By  the  torture,  prolongred  from  age  to  age, 
By  the  infamy,  Israers  heritage ; 


By  the  Ghetto's  plague,  by  the  garb's  disgrace, 

liame,  by  the  felon's  placse." 
R.  Browning  :  Hoiy  Croat  Day. 


By  the  badge  of  shame,  by  the  felon's  place.' 


(19)  In  the  place  of  dragons.— This  expression 
evidently  means  a  wild  desert  place,  from  comparison 
with  Jer.  ix.  11,  x.  22,  xlix.  33.  So  Aqoila  has  '*  an  un- 
inhabitable place."  The  rendering  dragons  for  tannim 
arose  from  its  resemblance  to  tannin  (sea  monster). 
The  tan  must  be  a  wild  beast,  since  it  is  connected 
with  ostriches  (Isa.  xxxiv.  13)  and  wild  asses,  whom  it 
resembles  in  snuffing  up  the  wind  (Jer.  xiv.  6),  and  is 
described  as  uttering  a  mournful  howl  (Isa.  xliii.  20 ; 
Micah  i.  8;  Job  xxx.  29).  The  jackal  is  the  animal 
that  best  answers  these  requirements.  The  LXX.  and 
Ynlfif.,  which  give  various  different  renderings  for  the 
word,  have  here,  *'  in  the  place  of  affliction." 

Stiadow  of  death.— See  Kote,  Ps.  xxiii.  4. 

(22)  For  thy  sake.— For  St  PauVs  quotation  of  thi* 
verse  (Rom.  viii.  36),  see  Note,  N.  Test.  Commentary. 

(23)  Why  sleepest.- Comp.  Ps.  vii  6,  and  see  refs. 


loO 


ASong 


PSALMS,   XLV. 


of  Loves, 


fore  Mdest  thou  thy  face,  and  forget- 
test  oxir  affliction  and  our  oppression? 
125)  Yor  Q^^  g^^j  jg  bowed  down  to  the 

dust:  our  belly  cleaveth  unto  the  earth. 
W  Arise  ^for  our  help,  and  redeem  us 

for  thy  mercies'  sake. 

PSALM  XLV. 

To  the  chief  Musician  npon  Shoshannim,  for  the 
scmB  of  Korah,  'Maschil,  A  Song  of  loves. 

(^)  My  heart  ^is  inditing  a  good  mat- 
ter: I  speak  of  the  things  wluch  I  have 


1  Heb..  a  ktlp  /or 

U9. 


2   Or,  0/  iiutrite- 


3  Heb..  boiUlk,  or 
bubbleth  »p. 


4     Heb..     priy^per 
thOH,  ride  thou. 


made  touching  the  king :  my  tongue  is 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

(2)  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men :  grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips : 
therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  for 
ever. 

^3)  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O 
most  mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy 
majesty.  <*)  And  in  thy  majesty  *ride 
prosperously  because  of  truth  and  meek- 
ness and  righteousness;  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  thinsfs. 


XLV. 

From  Calyin  downwards  this  psalm  has  been  recog- 
niaed  as  an  ode  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  some  king. 
Indeed,  the  retention,  as  part  of  its  title,  of  "  song  of 
lores/*  when  the  poem  was  incorporated  into  the 
Temple  hymn-book,  seems  to  show  that  this  secular 
character  was  admitted  even  then.  There  is  just  enough 
of  historical  allusion  in  the  psalm  to  invite  conjecture 
as  to  the  monarch  who  is  its  theme,  and  too  little  to 
permit  of  his  identification.  (See  Notes  to  verses  8,  9, 
12.)  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  longer  and  more  pro. 
noonced  epithalamium,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  religious 
acroples  soon  rejected  this  secular  interpretation,  and 
■ought  by  allegorical  and  mystical  expluuktions  to  bring 
flie  poem  more  within  the  circle  of  recognised  sacred 
liienture.  With  the  glowing  prophetic  visions  of  a 
conquering  Messiah  floating  before  the  imagination, 
it  WIS  most  natural  for  the  Jews  to  give  the  psalm  a 
distiaetive  Messianic  character.  Equally  natural  was  it 
for  Christians  to  adopt  the  psalm  as  allegorical  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Church  with  the  Divine  Head^-a 
mode  of  interpretation  which,  once  started,  found  in 
every  torn  ana  expression  of  the  psalm  some  fruitful 
tjpe  or  ^^boL    The  rhythm  is  flowing  and  varied. 

TUle. — Upon  Shoshannim,  i.e.,  upon  lilies.  The  same 
inscription  occurs  again  in  Ps.  Ixiz.  and  in  an  altered 
form  in  Pes.  Ix.  and  Ixxx.,  where  see  Notes.  The  most 
probable  explanation  makes  it  refer  to  the  tune  to  which 
the  hymn  was  to  be  sung.  (Comp.  the  title  of  Ps.  xxii. 
&c)  As  to  the  actual  flower  intended  by  shoshannim, 
«ee  Xote,  Son^  of  SoL  ii.  1.  The  expression,  a  song  of 
lovti,  means  either  a  love  song  (so  Aquila),  or  a  song  of 
the  beloved.  Symm.,  LXX.,  and  Vulg.,  for  the  he- 
loved,  or  a  song  of  charms,  i.e.,  a  pleasant  song.  The 
first  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  evident  origin  and  in- 
tention of  the  poem.  (See  besides  titles  Pss.  iv.,  xlii., 
mil.) 

0)  Inditing. — ^A  most  unhappy  rendering  of  a  word, 
whieh,  though  only  used  here,  must,  from  tne  meaning 
of  its  derivative  (a  "  pot,"  or  "  cauldron  "),  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  hquid,  and  means  either  to  "  boil 
over"  or  to  " bubble  up."  Tlie  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have 
apparently  thought  of  the  bursting  out  of  a  fountain  : 
emetavU.  Symmachus  has,  "been  set  in  motion.*' 
The  "spring,**  or  "  fouutain,*'  is  a  common  emblem  of 
iwpirea  fancy : — 

**  Aadeaii  founts  of  inspiration  vxU  through  all  mv  fancy  vet." 

Tbnntson  :  Ijockaleu  Halt. 

A  good  matter. — That  is,  a  theme  worthy  a  poet's 
wng.    Luther :  **  A  fine  song." 

I  speak  of  the  things  whioh  I  have  made 
touching  the  king.  -This  rendering  follows  the 


LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  most  of  the  older  translations.  Per- 
haps,  however,  we  are  to  understand  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus as  rendering  "  my  poems ; "  ana  undoubtedly 
the  true  rendering  is,  I  am  speaking :  my  poetn  is  of  a 
king  (not  the  king,  as  in  Authorised  Version). 

My  tongue  .  .  • — So  lofty  a  theme,  so  august  a 
subject,  inspires  him  with  thoughts  that  flow  freely. 
The  ready  or  expeditious  scribe  (LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "  A 
scribe  writing  quickly")  was,  as  we  loam  from  Ezra 
vii.  6,  a  recognised  form  of  praise  for  a  distinguished 
member  of  ^at  body,  one  of  whoso  functions  was  to 
make  copies  of  the  Law. 

(2)  Thou  art  fairer.— Better,  Fair  art  thou  ;  aye, 
fairer  than,  &c.  We  may  thus  roprodacc  the  Hebrew 
expression,  which,  however,  grammatically  explained, 
must  convey  this  emphasis.  The  old  versions  render : 
"  Thou  art  fair  with  beauty ;  "  or,  **  Thou  hast  been 
made  beautiful  with  beauty.** 

Grace  is  poured  into  thy  lipB.—Better,  Afloio- 
ing  grace  is  on  thy  lips,  which  may  refer  either  to  the 
beauty  of  the  mouth,  or  to  the  charm  of  its  speech. 
Cicero,  himself  the  grandest  example  of  liis  own  ex- 
pression, says  of  another  tliat  **  Persuasion  had  her  seat 
upon  his  lips ;  *'  while  Christian  commentators  have  aU 
naturally  tnonght  of  Him  at  whose  "  words  of  grace  " 
all  men  wondered. 

Therefore. — This  word  is  apparently  out  of  iilace. 
But  there  is  nothing  harsh  in  rendering  :  Therefore,  wa 
say,  God  hath  blessed  thee  for  ever.  And  we  are  struck 
by  the  emphasis  of  its  occurrence  in  verses  7  and  17,  as 
well  as  here.  Ewald  seems  to  be  right  in  printing  the 
clause  so  begun  as  a  kind  of  refrain.  The  poet  enume- 
rates in  detail  the  beauties  of  the  monarch  and  his  bride, 
and  is  interrupted  by  the  acclaim  of  his  hearers,  who 
cannot  withhold  their  approving  voices. 

(3)  Gird  thy  sword  .  .  .  O  most  mighty.— 
Or,  perhaps,  Oird  on  thy  stoord  in  hero  guise ;  or,  Oird 
on  tny  heroes  sword.  The  object  of  the  poet's  praise  is 
as  heroic  in  war  as  he  is  beautiful  in  person. 

With  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty.— Tliis  ad- 
verbial use  of  the  accusatives  may  be  right,  but  it 
seems  better  to  take  them  in  apposlticm  with  sword. 
His  weapon  was  the  monarch's  glory  and  pride.  Some 
commentators  see  here  a  reference  to  the  custom  of 
girding  on  the  sword  said  to  be  still  observed  at  the 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  Persian  or  Ottoman  prince. 
But  the  next  verse  shows  that  we  have  rather  an  ideal 
picture  of  the  royal  bridegroom's  prowess  in  war. 

{*)  And  in  thy  majesty.— Tlie  repetition  of  this 
word  from  the  last  verse  (conjunction  included)  is  sus- 
picions, especially  as  the  LXX.,  followed  bv  tho  Vulg., 
render,  "  Dii-ect  (tliino  arrows  or  thine  aim  '). 

Ride  prosperously  .  .  .  —  Literally,  proceed, 
ride;    expressing,    according  to  a  common    Hebrew 
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of  the  King, 


<^)  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  iu  the  hearfc 
of  the  king's  enemies;  whereby  the 
people  fall  under  thee. 

(6)  -Thy  throne,  O  Grod,  is  for  ever  and 
ever:  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  w  a 
right  sceptre.  <^J  Thou  lovest  righteous- 
ness, and  hatest  wickedness :  therefore 
God,  thy  Grod,  hath  anointed  thee  with 


a  Hel).  1.8. 


the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 
^®^  All  thy  garments  smsll  of  myrrh, 
and  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory 
palaces,  whereby  they  have  made  thee 
glad.  <^)  Kings'  daughters  were  among 
thy  honourable  women :  upon  thy  right 
hand  did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of 
Ophir. 


nsage,  by  two  verbs  what  we  express  by  adverb  and 
verb. 

Because  of  .  .  . — ^Better,,  In  behalf  of.  So  LXX. 
and  Ynlg.  There  is  adifficultv  from  the  absence  of  the 
conjunction  in  the  Hebrew  before  the  last  of  the  triad 
of  virtues.  The  LXX.  have  it,  bnt  may  have  supplied 
it,  as  the  Authorised  Version  does.  Some  render, 
''  meek  righteousness,"  or,  slightly  changing  the  point- 
ing, "  the  afflicted  righteous." 

And  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  .  .  .—If  we 
keep  this  rendering,  we  must  picture  the  warrior  with 
his  right  hand  extended,  pointing  to  the  foe  whom  he  is 
about  to  strike  with  his  deadly  arrows.  But  even  this 
seems  somewhat  tame;  and  as  the  verb  rendered 
"  teach  "  is  in  1  Sam.  xx.  20  used  for  "  shooting  arrows," 
and  "  arrows  "  are  mentioned  immediately  in  the  next 
verse,  it  seems  obvious  to  render :  And  thy  right  hand 
Bhall  shoot  terrors^  or,  terribly,    (Comn.  IPs.  Ixv.  6.) 

(5)  Thine  arrows. — Our  version  nas  transposed 
the  clauses  of  this  verse.    The  original  is  more  vivid. 

"  Thine  arrows  are  sharpened— 
The  people  under  'I'hee  fall  - 
Against  the  heait  of  the  king's  enemies.*' 

The  poet  actually  sees  the  battle  raging  before  him. 

(6)  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever. 
— This  is  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  of 
the  versions  generally.  But  whether  they  supposed 
the  words  to  be  addressed  to  the  Divine  Being,  or  that 
the  theocratic  king  is  thus  styled,  is  uncertain.  The 
Christian  use  of  the  verse  as  applied  to  the  Messiah 
(Heb.  i.  8,  Note,  New  Testament  Commentary)  does  not 
help  us  to  explain  how  the  monarch,  who  is  the  poet's 
theme  here,  could  be  addressed  as  God.  The  use  of 
EloMm  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  xcvii.  7,  Exod.  xxii.  28,  hardly 
offers  a  satisfactory  parallel,  and  even  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
13  (where  we  should  render,  "  I  saw  a  god,  Ac.)  hardly 
prepares  us  to  find  such  an  emphatic  ascription  to  an 
earuily  king,  especially  in  an  illohisti^c  psalm.  Two 
alternative  renaerini^s  present  themselves— <1)  Thy 
throne  of  Grod  is  for  ever  .  .  .  i.e.,  thy  divine 
throne.  (Comp.  Ps.  xxxi.  2,  "  thy  refuge  of  strength.") 
(2)  Thy  throne  is  of  God  for  ever,  which  is  gram- 
matically preferable,  and  with  which  may  be  compared 
1  Chron.  xxix.  23.  "  the  throne  of  the  Lord.*' 

(7)  The  oil  of  gladness.— Comp.  "oil of  joy,"  Isa. 
Ixi.  3.  Here  too  it  may  be  merely  employed  as  a  figure  of 
happiness,  but  the  bath  and,  no  doubt,  subsequent 
anointing,  formed  part  of  the  Oriental  marriage  pro- 
ceedings.    (See  Arabian  Nights,  passim.) 

Fellows — i.e.,  the  paranymphs,  or  attendants  on 
the  bridegroom. 

(8)  All  thy  garments  smell  of  . .  .—Or,  perhaps, 
from  the  last  verse  (and  comparing  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  and 
the  customs  there  referred  to),  are  anointed  with.  The 
spices  mentioned  may  have  been  ingredients  of  "  the 
"  oil  of  gladness." 

Myrrh  .  .  .  cassia. — ^These  spices  formed  part  of 
the  sacred  oil  described  Exod.  xxx.  23,  24.      On  the 
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other  hand,  for  the  custom  of  perfuming  clothes,  beds, 
Ac.,  comp.  Song  of  SoL  v.  6 ;  Prov.  vii.  17. 

For  myrrh  see  G«n.  xxxviL  25. 

Aloes. — Heb.  ahdloth  (sometimes  ahdlim),  a  word 
formed  from  the  native  name  aghil  (Cochin  China 
and  Siam  are  its  homes),  which  also  appears  in  eagle- 
wood  {Aquilaria  agaUochum).  The  lign  aloes  of  Num. 
xxiv.  6,  was  most  probably  a  different  tree  from  that 
whose  resin  forms  the  precious  perfume  here  mentioned. 
(See  Bib.  Ed.  i.  243.) 

Cassia.— See  Note  Exod.  xxx.  24. 

The  Oriental's  love  for  these  mixtures  of  many  fra- 
grant spices  has  been  finely  caught  in  some  modem 
unes. 

**H6ap  cassia,  sandal-buds,  and  stripes 
Of  labdanum,  and  aloe-ballB, 
Smeared  with  dull  nard  an  Indian  wipes 
From  out  her  hair,  each  balsam  fuls 
From  seaside  mountain  pedestals. 
From  tree-tops  where  tired  winds  are  ftdn— 
Spent  with  tne  vast  and  howUnr  main— 
To  treasure  half  their  island  gain.'' 

R.  Brownino  :  Paracelsus. 

Out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  whereby  they 
have  made  thee  glad. — Rather,  out  of  the  ivory 
palaces  music  (literally,  strings)  has  made  thee  glad. 

Of  the  many  conjectured  explanations  this,  though 
somewhat  grammaticaUy  doubtful,  is  in  all  other 
respects  preferable.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  a  nuptial  ode,  giving  a  picture  of  the 
splenaonr  and  pomp  accompanying  the  marriage,  had 
missed  the  mention  of  music,  and  at  this  verse  we 
may  imagine  the  doors  of  the  palace  thrown  open  for 
the  issue  of  the  bridal  train  (comp.  the  procession 
immediately  after  the  bath  in  the  weddings  in  the 
Arabian  Nights),  not  only  allowing  the  strains  of 
music  to  float  out,  but  also  giving  a  glimpse  into  the 
interior,  where,  surrounded  by  her  train  of  ladies,  the 
queen-bride  stands. 

The  word  rendered  "palace"  (generally  "temple,") 
may  from  its  derivation  be  only  a  spacious  place,  and  so 
a  receptacle.  On  the  other  hand,  Amos  iii.  15  shows 
that  ivory  was  frequently  used  as  an  ornament  of  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and  Ahab's  "  ivory  house  "  (1  Kings 
xxii.  39)  is  familiar. 

W  Honourable  women.— ^Literally, jTrecioiw  ones, 
i.e.,  possibly  the  favourites  of  the  harem.  See  Pror.  vi. 
26,  where  this  word  precious  is  used  (comp.  Jer.  xxxi. 
20),  or  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  tiie  costliness  and 
magnificence  of  the  harem  rather  than  to  affection  for 
its  inmates.  Perhaps  both  senses  are  combined  in  the 
word,  and  we  may  compare  Shakspere's 

"  Thejetoels  of  our  father,  with  washed  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you." 

TTpon  thy  right  hand.— Comp.  1  Kingti  ii.  19. 

Did  stand. — Better,  was  stationed,  referring  to  the 
position  assigued  to  the  bride  when  the  mania|^  pro- 
cession was  formed. 

In  gold  of  Ophir.— Or,  possibly,  as  (is.,  precious 
as)  gold  of  Ophir,  a  common  use  of  this  psrticle.     For 
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o/tfie  Bride, 


<^^>  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  con- 
Bider,  and  incline  thine  ear ;  forget  also 
thine  own  people,  and  thy  father's 
honse;  (i*)80  shall  the  king  greatly 
desire  thy  beauty :  for  he  is  thy  Lord ; 
*nd  worship  thou  him. 

^^  And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall 
^  there   with    a   gift;    even   the    rich 
among   the  people  shall  intreat  ^thy 
favour. 

^^)  The  kind's  daughter  is  all  glorious 
within:  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold. 
^"^  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  Icing 
in  laiment  of  needlework :  the  virgins 
ber  companions  that  follow  her  shall 
be  brought  unto  thee.  ^)  With  glad- 
ness and  rejoicing  shall  they  be  brought : 
they  shall  enter  into  the  king's  palace. 


1  Helx,  My /oee. 


«  Or.^. 


8  Hcb.,  tIKkearto/ 
the 


<i®>  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy 
children,  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes 
in  all  the  earth.  ^'^  I  will  make  thy 
name  to  be  remembered  in  all  genera- 
tions :  therefore  shall  the  people  praise 
thee  for  ever  and  ever. 

PSALM  XLVI. 

To  the  chief  Musician  'for  the  sodb  of  Korah, 
A  Song  upon  Alamoth. 

^^  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble.  ^^  There- 
fore will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth 
be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains 
be  carried  into  '  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
^^^  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and 
be  troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake 
with  the  swelling  thereof.     Selah. 


Ophir  and  its  gold  see  1  Kings  ix.  28.  The  LXX.  and 
Vuk.  min  the  proper  name,  and  read,  "  clothed  in 
gmok  yestore  ana  many-coloured." 

(10)  Hearken.— The  address  now  turns  to  the  bride. 

^)  Worship  thou  him.— Literally,  Bow  down  or 
prottraie  thyself, 

^)  And  the  daughter  of  Tsrre— i.e.,  Tyre  itself 
ttd  the  Tynans.    (See  Note  Ps.  is.  U.)    Bender, 

The  Trrlaiis  with  a  gift  entreat  thy  fayonr, 
The  rioh  ones  of  the  people. 

^e  objection  that  Tyre  was  never  subject  to  Israel 
u  sot  condusire,  since  the  gdta  may  be  complimentary 
pneents,  such  as  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon,  not  tribute. 
(See  next  Note.) 

Bntreat  thy  flavour.— Literally,  stroke  thy  face 
{eomp.  Job  xi.  19,  Prov.  xix.  6) ;  or  since  the  root-idea  is 
one  of  polishing  or  making  bright,  we  may  render 
"makes  thy  face  bright  or  joyfm,"  i^e,,  with  pleasure 
ai  the  splendid  ^ts. 

(13)  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious 
within — t.e.,  in  the  interior,  in  the  inner  room  of  the 
paljMe.  The  next  clause  would  alone  dismiss  the  reference 
to  moral  qualities  from  which  has  sprung  such  a  wealth 
of  mystic  interpretation.  But  what  palace  is  intended  P 
Certainly  not  that  of  the  royal  bridegroom,  since  the 
nrocession  (see  verse  14)  mis  not  yet  reached  its 
destination.  We  must  therefore  think  of  her  waiting, 
in  all  the  splendour  of  her  bridal  array,  in  her  own 
apartments,  or  in  some  temporary  abode. 

Wrought  gold — i.e.,  textures  woven  with  gold. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  used  also  of  gems  set  in  gold. 
The  Eastern  tales  just  referred  to  speak  of  the  custom 
of  repeatedly  changing  the  bride's  dress  during  the 
marriage  ceremonies,  every  time  presenting  her  in 
greater  magnificence  than  before. 

W  In  Kdment  of  needlework.— This  is  now 
more  generally  understood  of  rich  tapestry  carpets 
spread  for  the  procession.  (Gomp.  JQsch.  Agam. 
908—910.) 

0^  Whom  thou  mayest  make  prinoes.— 
Historical  illustrations  have  been  found  in  1  Kings  xxii. 
26,  where  Joash.  David's  son,  appears  as  a  governor  or 
a  prince  of  a  city  (comp.  Zeph.  i.  o),  and  in  the  division 
of  his  realm  into  principalities  by  Solomon.  (1  Kings 
ir.  7.) 


XLVI. 

This  psalm  reflects  the  feelings  with  wbicb  a  people, 
secure  in  Uie  sense  of  Divine  protection,  looks  on  while 
surrounding  nations  are  convulsed,  and  calmly  awaits 
the  issue.  Such  a  situation  was  that  of  Israel  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  while  the  giant  powers  of  Eg^t  and 
Assyria  were  rending  the  East  by  their  rivalries,  and 
also  during  the  wars  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidm. 
The  former  period  suggests  itself  as  the  more  probable 
date  of  the  nsalm,  from  its  resemblance  to  muon  of  the 
language  of  Isaiah  when  dealing  with  events  that 
culminated  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. 
Compare  especially  the  recurrence  of  the  expression, 
"  God  is  with  us,"  Elohim  tmrnanil,  with  the  prophet^s 
use  of  tlie  name  Immanuel,  The  refrain,  though 
missine  after  the  first  stanza,  marks  the  regular 
poeticiu  form. 

TUU.—'FoT  the  first  part  see  titles  Pss.  iv.,  xlii.,  A 
song  upon  ^cddmSth.  This  plainly  is  a  musical  direc 
tion,  but  the  precise  meaning  must  still  remain  matter 
of  conjecture.  Since  *ald7n6th  means  maidens,  the 
most  natural  and  now  generally  received  interpreta- 
tion  is  "  a  song  for  sopranos."    (Gomp.  title  Ps.  vi.) 

(1)  ReflLge  and  strength.— Better,  a  refuge  and 
stronghold,  or  a  sure  stronghold,  as  in  Luther's  hymn, 

Eln  feste  Baig  ist  unser  Oott 

A  very  present  help.— Better,  often  found  a  help. 

(2)  Though  the  earth  be  removed.— Literally, 
ai  the  changing  of  the  earth.  Possibly  with  the  same 
figure  implied,  which  is  expressed,  Ps.  cii  26,  of  the 
worn-out  or  soiled  vesture.  The  psslinist  was  thinking 
of  the  sudden  convulsion  of  earthquake,  and  figiures 
Israel  fearless  amid  the  tottering  kingdoms  and  falling 
dynasties.  Travellers  all  remarK  on  the  signs  of  tre- 
mendous volcanic  agency  in  Palestine. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  heathen  poet's  con- 
ception of  the  fearlessness  supplied  by  virtue  (Hor. 
Ode  iu.  3). 

(3)  Though  the  waters  .  .  .—The  original  is  very 
expressive  in  its  conciseness : 

"  They  roar,  they  foam,  its  waters.** 
Gomp.  Homer's  equally  concise  description,  including 
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The  Psalmist' 8  Confidence  in  God.  PSALMS,    XLVII. 


A  Sang  of  Praise. 


W  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 
shall  make  glad  the  city  of  Grod,  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the 
most  High.  <^)  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved :  God  shall 
help  her,  ^  and  that  right  early.  ^*)  The 
heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  were 
moved :  he  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth 
melted.  <7)  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with 
lis;  the  Gt)d  of  Jacob  is  *our  refuge. 
Selah. 

<®)  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  what  desolations  he  hath  made 
in  the  earth.  (^)  He  maketh  wars  to 
cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth;  he 
breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear 
in  sunder;  he  burneth  the  chariot  in 
the  fire. 


1  Heb.,  tthm  the 
morning  appear- 
eth. 


1    Hcb.,  an   high 
place  for  US. 


a  Or  0/. 


(^^)Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  Godr 
I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I 
will  be  exalted  in  the  earth.  (^^^The 
Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  ^  the  God  of 
Jacob  is  our  refuge.     Selah. 

PSALM  XLVII. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  '  for  the  sons 

of  Korah. 

(^)  O  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people ;. 
shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph. 
(2)  For  the  Lord  most  high  is  terrible ; 
he  is  a,  great  £ing  over  all  the  earth. 

(^)  He  shall  subdue  the  people  under 
us,  and  the  nations  under  our  feet.  (^>  Ha 
shall  choose  our  inheritance  for  us,  the 
excellency  of  Jacob  whom  he  loved 
Selah. 


in  three  words  the  "rush,"  the  "swell,"  and  the  "roar" 
of  ocean  {Hiad,  xziii.  230). 

Swelling. — Or,  pride.  (Oomp.  Job  zzxviii.  11.) 
The  change  in  construction  in  this  yerse  seems  to  con- 
firm the  suspicion  that  the  refrain  has  dropped  away. 

(*)  A.  river  .  .  . — Heh.,  ndhar,  t.e.,  a  perennial 
stream,  as  distinguished  from  ndchal^  a  torrent  hed 
dr7  except  in  the  rainy  season.  Plainly,  then,  the 
"Gedron"  is  not  here  alluded  to.  But  many  com. 
mentators  think  "  Siloam  "  is  intended.  (See  Stanley, 
Binai  arid  Palestine,  p.  180,  and  comp.  Isa.  xii.  S; 
Ezek.  xlyii.  1 — 5 ;  John  yii.  37.) 

There  may  not,  however,  be  anv  r^Tich  local  allusion. 
The  river,  flowing  calmly  and  siii  >;/thlj  along,  may 
be  only  a  symbol  of  the  peace  and  blessing  of  the 
Divine  presence,  as  the  tumult  and  tempest  of  the 
sea  in  the  last  verse  are  of  the  world's  noisy  troubles. 
Indeed,  the  LXX.  (comp.  Prayer  Book  yersion)  seems 
to  connect  the  river  of  this  verse  with  the  waters  of 
the  preceding. 

Streams. — See  Note  on  Ps.  i.  3,  where  the  same 
word  occurs. 

(^)  Bight  early. — Literally,  aJb  the  turning  of  the 
morning.  Evidently  metaphorical  of  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day. 

&)  The  absence  of  conjunctions,  and  sudden  change 
from  the  preterite  to  the  future,  lends  a  vividness  to 
the  picture. 

"  Raged  heathen,  tottered  kingdoms 
Gave  with  His  voice  (the  signal)  (and  lo !) 

Melts  the  earth." 

(7)  Lord  of  hosts.— See  Note  on  Ps.  xxiv.  10. 

BeAige. — Rightly  in  the  margin  with  idea  of  height, 

giving  security. 

(»)  The  Lord.— Many  MSS.  read  Elohim  instead 
of  "Jehovah." 

Desolations  .  .  . — Either,  silence  of  desoUUion, 
"silence"  being  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  or 
(as  in  Jer.  xix.  8),  woviders,  which  silence  by  their 
suddenness  and  marvel.  So  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  verse  10. 

(9)  He  maketh.— Oomp.  Virg.  Mn.,  m.  660. 

(10)  I  am  Gk>d.— The  introduction  of  the  Divine 
Protector  Himself  speaking  just  before  the  refrain  is  a 
fine  touch  of  art. 


as 


XLVn. 

This  is  one  of  those  psalms  that  tantalise  by  seeming 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  origin,  though  on  closer  inspec^ 
tion  the  story  refuses  to  oe  satisfactorily  identified. 
Some  public  rejoicing  for  victory  evidently  gave  it  birth, 
but  whether  it  was  that  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ohron.  xx.), 
or  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kin^  xviji.  8),  or  of  John  Uyrcanua 
over  the  Idumssans  (<k)s.,  AnJb.,  xiii.  9, 1),  must  remain 
in  the  r^on  of  conjecture.  The  reading,  "  with  the 
people,"  in  Terse  9  (see  Note),  would  lend  probability 
to  the  last  of  these  queries.  The  occasion,  whatever 
it  was,  seems  to  have  led  to  a  re-dedication  of  the 
Temple  (verse  5),  such  as  we  read  of  1  Mace.  iy.  54. 
The  rhythm  is  fine  and  varied. 

Title. — See  titles  Pss.  xlii  and  iii. 

(1)  Of  triumph.— Or,  of  extUtoHon,  as  LXX.  and 
Yul^.  For  the  hand-clapping  at  a  time  of  national 
rejoicing,  such  as  the  coronation  of  a  king,  see  2  Kinga 
xi.  12  (comp.  Ps.  xcviii.  8);  and  for  the  "shout," 
comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21,  '*  the  shout  of  a  king ";  and 
1  Sam.  X.  24.  With  the  Hebrews,  as  with  our  own 
English  fore&tthers,  this  sign  of  popular  assent, 

"  In  full  acclaim, 
A  people's  voice. 
The  proof  and  echo  of  ail  human  fame," 

played  a  laiee  and  important  part. 

(2)  Most  nigh. — Or,  possibly,  a  predicate,  is  exalted. 
Terrible.— Literally,  feared.     (Comp.  2    Chron. 

XX.  29). 

(8,  4)  Shall  subdue  .  .  .  shall  choose.— Rather^ 
subdues,  chooses,  indicating  a  continued  mauifeetation 
of  the  Divine  favour. 

(3)  Our  inheritance.— The  LXX.  read,  '*  his  in- 
heritance."  sug^sting  that  originally  the  passage  may 
have  run.  He  ckooses  us  for  His  inheritance,  an  even 
commoner  thought  in  the  Hebrew  mind  than  that  of 
the  present  teiS,  that  Jehovah  chose  Canaan  as  an 
inheritance  for  Israel. 

(^)  The  excellency  of  Jacob.— This  phrase, 
which  literally  means  the  loftiness  of  Jacob,  is  used  in 
Nah.  ii.  2  of  the  national  glory,  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  21  of  the 
Temple,  but  in  Amos  vi.  8  has  a  bad  sense,  "  the 
pride  of  Jacob."  Here,  as  the  text  stands,  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  country.    (Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  19.) 
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The  Glory  of  Zunu 


(^  God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the 
Lord  with  the  sound  of  a  trompet. 

(^)  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises  : 
dng  praises  unto  our  £ing,  sing  praises. 

t^JFor  God  is  the  King  of  all  the 
earth:  sing  ye  praises  ^with  under- 
standing. <^)  God  reigneth  over  the 
heathen:  God  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
of  his  holiness.  <^)  'The  princes  of  the 
people  are  gathered  together,  even  the 
people  of  the  Grod  of  Abraham :  for  the 
shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  God:  he 
is  greatly  exalted. 


1  Or,  orenr  one 
that  hath  under- 
gkuuiittg. 


3  Or.  7A«  volvn- 
Utry  0/  the  people 
are  gatkerrd  un- 
to the  people  of 
the  God  0/  Abra- 
httm. 


s  Or,  of. 


(5)  Is  gone  up.— Not,  as  in  Gen.  xvii.  22,  Jndg.  xiii. 
20,  to  h»^yen,  bat,  as  in  Psa.  xziv.,  to  the  Temple,  as 
is  shown  by  the  public  acclaim  accompanying  Hae  ark 
to  its  resting-place  after  victoiy.  (Comp.  2  Chron.  zz. 
28;  Fs.  IzniL  17  ;  Amos  ii.  2.) 

(^)  Sing  praises.— Better,  Strike  the  harp. 

<7)  With  understanding.— Bather,  play  a  fine 
iwM.  (See  title  Ps.  xzzii.)  Or  perhaps  as  LXX.,  and 
Yiilg.  adyerbially,  play  wUh  akitl, 

(')  The  shieldB  of  the  earth— i.e.,  the  princes  jnst 
mentioned,  as  in  Hos.  iy.  18;  so  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
['*  strong  ones  "),  which,  however,  they  make  the  sub- 
ject of  Sie  yerb--"  haye  been  mightily  exalted." 

XLVm. 

Jerusalem  has  been  in  great  peril  from  some  coalition 
dtiier  of  neighbouring  monarchs  or  of  the  tributary 
princes  of  one  of  the  great  world-powers,  and  has  been 
odivered  through  some  unexplainea  sudden  panic.  With 
this  erent  the  poet  of  this  psalm  is  contemporary.  So 
nmeh  is  dear  from  yerses  4—8  (see  Notes) ;  but  on 
wlist  precise  eyent  we  are  to  fix  is  not  so  dear.  There 
are  resemblances  to  the  deliyeranoe  of  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xx.  25),  resemblances  to  the  fate  of  Senna- 
di6rib*8  host  (2  Kings  xix.)*  resemblances  to  other 
signal  changes  of  fortune  in  later  times  of  Israels 
history. 

But  if  we  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  blended  piety 
and  patriotism  which  makes  the  poem  so  expressiye  of 
the  whole  better  feeling  of  the  best  times  of  the  nation, 
tiie  lecoyery  of  the  precise  date  of  its  production  is  im- 
material. 

The  rhythm  is  remarkable.  In  no  poem  is  the  rapid 
lyrie  moyement  more  striking. 

TStle.    SeeFs.  xU. 

(1)  To  be  praised.~See  Ps.  xyiii.  3,  Not«. 

(2)  Situation.— Heb.,  noph.  A  word  only  found 
here,  but  explained  from  a  cognate  Arabic  word  to 
mean  elevation.  And  this  feature  is  quite  distinctiye 
enoogh  of  Jerusalem  to  lend  confirmation  to  this  ex- 
phmation— "  Its  eleyation  is  remarkable."  (See  Stan- 
wj,  Sinai  and  Pahatine,  p.  170.) 

On  the  other  hand,  an  adyerbial  use  ^highly  beatUi- 
fid  or  supremely  beautiful  (comp.  Lam.  ii.  15,  "  The 
perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  oi  the  whole  earth ") 
m»r  be  all  that  the  poet  intends. 

ndes  of  the  north. — ^A  common  phrase,  generally 
taken  to  mean  the  quarter  or  region  of  the  north  (see 
Biek  xxxriii.  6, 15 ;  xxxix«  2 ;  Isa.  xiy.  13),  but  which, 
from  the  rarious  uses  of  two  words  making  it  up,  might 
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A  Song  and  Psalm  ^  for  the  sons  of  Korah. 

(^)  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to- 
be  praised  in  the  city  of  onr  God,  m  the 
mountain  of  his  holiness.  (^^  Beautiful 
for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earthy 
is  mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north, 
the  city  of  the  great  King.  W  God  ia 
known  in  her  pakices  for  a  refuge. 

W  For,  lo,  the  kings  were  assembled, 
they  passed  by  together.  (^>  They  saw 
ity  and  so  they  marvelled;  they  were 
troubled,  and  hasted  away.  ^^  Pear  took 


mean  northern  recesses  or  secret  recesses,  according  as- 
we  adopt  the  derived  or  the  original  meaning  of  tsaphon. 

With  the  former  of  the  two  meanings  we  should  see  a 
reference  to  the  relatiye  position  of  tne  Temple  and  its 
precincts  to  the  rest  of  the  city.  For  the  identification 
of  the  ancient  Zion  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
modem  Zion)  with  the  hill  on  which  the  Temple  stood,, 
see  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  art.  "Jerusalem."  (Comp. 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  171.) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  elect  to  render  secret,  or 

hidden,  or  secure  recesses,  we  have  a  figure  quite  intelli- 

gible  of  the  security  and  peace  to  be  found  in  God*a 

holy  dty : 

Beautiful  for  elevation, 
The  whole  earth's  joy ; 
Mount  Zion,  a  secure  recess, 
City  of  the  great  King. 

And  the  thought  is  taken  up  in  the  word  refuge  in  the 
next  verse.  (Comp.  Ezek.  vii.  22,  where  the  Temple 
is  actuallv  called  "  Jehovah's  secret  place.") 

(3)  Benige.— See  Note,  Ps.  xlvi.  1.  Prominence 
should  be  giyen  to  the  idea  of  security  from  height.  We 
might  render,  "  Qod  among  her  castles  is  known  as  a 
hini  and  secure  tower." 

W  The  kings.— With  the  striking  picture  of  the 
advance  and  sudden  collapse  of  a  hostile  expedition 
that  follows,  oomp.  la  x.  29—34 ;  possibly  of  the  yery 
same  event. 

The  kincpa.— Evidently  known  to  the  writer,  but»^ 
alas !  matter  of  merest  conjecture  to  us.  Some  sup- 
pose the  kings  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  wno 
attacked  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  25) ;  others,  the 
tributary  princes  of  Sennacherib.  In  his  annals,  aa 
lately  Ciphered,  this  monarch  speaks  of  setting  up- 
tributary  kmgs  or  viceroys  in  Chaldflda,  PhcBuicia,  and 
Philistia,  after  conquering  these  countries.  (See 
Assyrian  Discoveries^j  Qeorge  Smith,  p.  903.)  Others- 
again,  referring  the  psalm  to  the  time  of  Aha^,  under, 
stand  Pekah  and  Bezin  (2  Kings  xv.  37).  The  touches, 
vivid  as  they  are,  of  the  picture,  are  not  so  historically 
defined  as  to  allow  a  settlement  of  the  question. 

Aaaembled.— Used  of  the  muster  of  confederate 
forces  (Josh.  xL  5). 

Passed  by — i.e.,  marched  by.  So,  accordinp^  to 
the  true  reading,  the  LXX.  A  frequent  military- 
term  ( Judg.  xi.  29 ;  2  Kin^  yiii.  21 ;  Isa.  viii.  8). 
Others,  '*  passed  away,"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  verb^ 
cau  have  this  meaning. 

Together.— Notice  the  parallelism,  they  came 
together,  they  passed  by  together. 

(5)  They  saw.— A  verse  like  Ps.  xlvi.  6,  vivid  from 
the  omission  of  the  conjunctions,  wrongly  supplied  hj 
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in  MowU  Zion, 


liold  upon  them  there,  and  pain,  as  of  a 
woman  in  travail.  (^)  Thoa  breakest  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind. 
<^)  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen  in 
the  city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  city 
of  our  God:  Grod  will  establish  it  for 
•ever.     Selah. 

W  We  have  thought  of  thy  loving- 
kindness,  O  God,  in  the  midst  of  thv 
temple.  <^^^  According  to  thy  name,  0 
God,  so  18  thy  praise  unto  ^e  ends  of 
the  earth:  thy  right  hand  is  full  of 
righteousness. 

<^^>Let  mount  Zion  rejoice,  let  the 


1  Hob.,  Set  your 
heart  to  her  but- 
twtrJc*. 


S  Or.f«iM«p. 


S  Or,  of. 


daughters  of  Judah  be  glad,  because  of 
thy  judgments.  <^)Wiuk  about  Zion, 
and  go  round  about  her:  tell  the  towers 
thereof.  <^J  ^  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks, 
*  consider  her  palaces ;  that  ye  may  tell 
it  to  the  generation  following. 

WYoT  this  Gtod  m  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever:  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death. 

PSALM  XUX. 

To  the  chief  Mnaiciaii,  A  Psalm  ^  for  the  sons  of 

Konh. 

(^)  Hear  this,  all  ye  people ;  give  ear. 


the  Anthorised  Yenion.     It  has  reminded  commen- 
tators of  GsBsar's  Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

They  looked,  even  so   were  terrified,  bewildered, 
jpanie'8trttck. 

Hasted  away. — Or,  eprting  up  in  alann, 
(7)  Breakest. — It  is  natural  at  first  sight  to  con- 
nect this  verse  immediatelv  with  the  disaster  which 
happened  to  the  fleet  of  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  zxii. 
48,  49 ;  2  Ohron.  xx.  S6).  And  that  event  mav  indeed 
have  sapplied  the  fignre,  but  a  fig^nre  for  the  dispersal 
of  a  land  amvy.    We  may  render : 


Or, 


With  a  blast  from  the  east 

Thou  breakest  (them  as)  Tarshish  ships. 


With  a  blast  from  the  east 

(Which)  breaketh  Tarshish  ships  (thoa  breakest  them), 

according  as  we  take  the  verb,  second  person  mascn- 
line,  or  third  person  feminine. 

Shakspere,  m  King  John,  compares  the  rent  of  an 
army  to  the  dispersion  of  a  fleet — 

"  So,  by  a  roariDgr  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  Armada  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scattered  and  disjoined  from  fellowship." 

This  is  preferable  to  the  suggestion  that  the  seaboard 
tribes  were  in  the  alliance,  wnose  break-np  the  psalm 
seems  to  commemorate,  and  that  the  sadden  dispersion 
of  their  Armada  mined  the  enterprise.  Tarshish  ships, 
a  common  term  for  large  merchantmen  (comp.  Btoet 
Indiamen),  from  their  use  in  the  Tarshish  trade,  are 
here  symbols  of  a  powerfnl  empire.  Isaiah,  in  chap, 
zxxiii.,  compares  Ass^a  to  a  gallant  ship.  For  the 
''east  wind,"  proverbially  destmctive  and  injurious, 
«nd  so  a  ready  weapon  of  chastisement  in  the  Divine 
hand,  see  Job  xxvii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  8 ;  and  Ezek.  xxvii. 
26,  where  its  harm  to  shipping  is  especially  mentioned. 

(8)  As  we  have  heard.— The  generations  of  a 
religions  nation  are  "bound  each  to  each  by  natural 
piety."  Probably  here  the  ancient  tale  of  the  overthrow 
of  Fharaoh  and  his  host  recurred  to  the  poet's  mind. 

Qod  will  establish  it.— Better,  Ood  will  preserve 
her  for  ever,  i.e.,  the  holy  city.  This  forms  the  refrain 
of  the  song,  and  probably  should  be  restored  between 
the  parts  al  verse  3. 

(9)  iphy  temple.— This  verse  seems  to  indicate  a 
Hturgic  origin  for  the  psalm. 

(10)  Aoeording  to  tby  name  .  .  .— "  Name 
here  has  plainly  the  meaning  we  give  it  in  the  phrase, 
"name  and  fame.'*  God*s  praise  was  up  to  the  repu- 
tation His  great  deeds  had  won.  (Comp.  Fs.  cxxxviii.  2. ) 
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Thy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness. — 
Not  like  Jove's,  as  heathen  say,  full  of  thunderbolts,  bfat 
of  justice. 

(11)  Daughters  of  Judah.— Not  the  maidens  c^ 
Jerusalem,  but  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judah. 

Judgments. — ^Perhaps  here,  as  in  P&  czix.  132, 
with  prominent  idea  of  (iod's  customary  dealings  with 
His  people. 

(IS)  walk  about  Zion.— Notice  here  the  strong 
patriotic  feeling  of  Hebrew  song.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  are  invited  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
defences  which,  under  God's  providence,  nave  protected 
them  from  their  foes.  We  are  reminded  of  the  fine 
passage  in  Shakspere's  Cymheline,  which  gratefuliy 
recalls  "  the  natural  bravery  "  of  our  own  island  home, 
or  of  the  national  songs  about  our  ''wooden  walls." 
Comparison  has  also  been  drawn  between  this  passage 
and  a  similar  burst  of  patriotic  sentiment  from  the  lips 
of  a  Grecian  orator  (Thuc.  ii.  53) ;  but  while  the  Greek 
thinks  only  of  the  men  who  made  Athens  strong,  the 
Hebrew  traces  all  back  to  God. 

(12)  Tell— 1.6.,  eounL  So  in  Hilton,  "  Every  shep. 
herd  teUs  his  tale,"  i.e.,  counts  his  sheep. 

(IB)  Consider.— The  Hebrew  word  is  peculiar  to 
this  passage.  The  root  idea  seems  to  be  divide,  aod 
the  natural  sense  of  divide  her  palaces  is,  take  ihent 
one  by  one  and  regard  them, 

(1^)  Unto  death.— The  words  {'almiilh)  are  proved 
by  the  ancient  versions  and  various  readings  to  be 
really  a  musical  direction,  either  placed  at  the  end 
instead  of  the  beginning,  as  in  Hab.  iiL  19,  or  shifted 
back  from  the  title  of  the  next  psalm.  See  Ps.  ix.  title, 
'oUamoth, 

XLIX. 

This  psalm,  though  didactic,  does  not  altogether 
belie  the  promise  of  lyric  effort  made  in  verse  4.  Not 
only  is  it  cast  in  a  lyrical  form,  with  an  introduction 
and*  two  strophes,  ended  each  by  a  refrain  (see  Note, 
verse  12),  but  it  rises  into  true  poetry  both  of  ezores. 
sion  and  feeling.  Indeed,  it  is  not  as  a  philosophical 
speculation  that  the  author  propounds  and  discusses  his 
theme,  but  as  a  problem  of  personal  interest  (verses  15, 
16);  hence  throughout  the  composition  a  strain  of 
passion  rather  than  a  flow  of  thought. 

Title, — See  titles  Fss.  iv.,  xlii. 

(1)  Hear  this.- For  the  opening  address,  comp. 
Dent,  xxxii.  1 ;  Micah  i.  2 ;  Ps.  1.  7 ;  Isa.  i.  2. 

World.— As  in  P&  zviL  14;  properly,  duration. 
(Comp.  our  expression,  "  the  things  of  time.") 
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Earthly  Advantages. 


all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world  :  <^>  both 
low  and  high,  rich  and  poor,  together. 
^  Hj  mouth  shall  spea^  of  wisdom ; 
aod  the  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be 
of  understending.  W  •!  wiU  indine  mine 
ear  to  a  parable :  I  will  open  my  dark 
saying  upon  the  harp.  (^>  Wherefore  | 
should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  eyil,  when 
the  iniquity  of  my  heels  shall  compass 
me  about? 

(*)  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth, 
and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude 


a  Pb.  78.  t;  Matt. 
1S.K. 


1  Heb.,  to  i7eii«ra- 
timt  und  generu' 
tion. 


of  their  riches ;  ^  none  of  them  can  by 
any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give- 
to  Grod  a  ransom  for  him:  (^)  (for  the 
redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious,  and 
it  ceaseth  for  ever :)  <^)  that  he  shoidd 
still  live  for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption^ 
(lo)por  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die,^ 
likewise  the  fool  and  the  brutish  person 
perish,  and  leave  their  wealth  to  others. 
(11)  Their  inward  thought  w,  that  their 
houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their 
dwelling  places  ^ to  all  generations;  they 


(2)  Both  high  and  low.— The  two  Hebrew  ex- 
pressiona  here  used,  5ene-a<Iam  and  hene^iah^  answer  to 
one  another  much  as  homo  and  vir  in  Iditin.  The 
LXX.  and  Yiilg.,  taking  6dam  in  its  primair  sense, 
render  "  sons  of  the  soil  and  sons  of  men."  Symma- 
ehtts  makes  the  expressions  stand  for  men  in  general 
sad  men  as  individuaU, 

Shall  be  of  understanding.— The  copula  sup- 
ped bj  the  Authorised  Version  is  unnecessary.  The 
▼ord  rendered  meditation  may  mean,  from  its  etymo- 
logy, *'  muttered  thoughts,"  and  it  is  quite  consistent  to 
say*  lay  mueings  apwk  of  tmderstanding.  So  LXX. 
andYuIgate. 

(4)  I  will  inoline  mine  ear.— The  ]raalmist  first 
lisleHM,  that  he  may  himself  catch  the  inspiration  which 
is  to  reach  others  tnrongh  his  song.  It  was  an  obvious 
metaphor  in  a  nation  to  whom  God's  voice  was  audible, 
as  it  was  to  Wordsworth,  for  whom  nature  had  an 
audible  voice : 

"  The  stars  of  mldnloht  shall  be  dear 
To  her  ;  and  she  snaU  lend  her  ear 

In  nuuij  a  secret  place^ 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 
And  beauty,  bom  of  marmuring  sound. 

Shall  iiass  into  her  face." 

Parable.— Heb.  mdshal,  root  idea,  nmilUude.  It  is 
the  term  used  of  Balaam's  prophecies,  and  of  the 
eloqpient  speeches  of  Job.  Hence  here  proverb-song 
(Ewald),  smce  the  paahnist  intends  his  composition  for 
masical  accompaniment. 

Dark  saying.- Either  from  a  root  meaning  to  tie, 
and  so  **a  kaotty  point ;"  or  to  sharpen,  and  so  a  sharp, 
ineisise  saying.  The  LXX.  and  Yulgate  have 
'*  problem,"  "  proposition." 

To  open  the  riddle  is  not  to  solve  it,  but  to  propotmd 
it,  as  we  say  to  "  open  a  discourse."  (Gomn.  Stp  t^aul's 
phrase,  **  opening  and  alleging.")  The  full  phrase  is 
probsbly  found  in  Prov.  xxxi.  26,  "She  openeth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom.'" 

(5)  Should  I  fear  P— Here  the  problem  is  stated 
not  in  a  epeeukdive,  but  personal  form.  The  poet  him- 
BeHfeds  the  pressure  of  this  riddle  of  life. 

When  the  iniquity  of  my  heels. —The 
Authorised  Yersion  seems  to  take  "  heels  "  in  the  sense 
of  footsteps,  as  Symmachus  does,  and  **  when  the  evil 
of  my  course  entangles  me,"  is  good  sense,  but  not  in 
agreement  with  the  context.  Kender  rather,  when 
iniquity  dogs  me  ai  the  heels,  i.e.,  when  wicked  and 
prosperous  men  pursue  him  with  malice.  This  is  more 
natural  than  to  give  the  word  heel  the  derived  term  of 
eupplofUer ;  the  sense,  too,  is  the  same.  There  is  no 
direct  reference  to  Gten.  iii.  15,  though  possiblj  the 
figure  of  the  heel  as  a  vulnerable  part,  ana  of  wicked- 
nass  lying  like  a  snake  in  the  path,  may  have  occurred 


to  the  poet.    The  Syriac,  however,  suggests  a  different 
reading,  "  malice  of  my  oppressors." 

(6)  They  that — i.e.,  the  rogues  implied  in  the  last 
verse. 

(7)  None  of  them  can.— Brother  is  here  used  in 
the  wide  sense  of  Lev.  xix.  17,  Gen.  xiii.  11  (where 
rendered  "  the  one  ").  The  sense  is  the  same  whether 
we  make  it  nominative  or  accusative.  Death  is  the 
debt  which  all  owe,  and  which  each  must  pay  f  of  him- 
self. No  wealth  can  buy  a  man  off.  Grod,  in  whose 
hand  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  is  not  to  be 
bribed ;  nor,  as  the  next  verse  says,  even  if  the  arrange- 
ment  were  possible,  would  any  wealth  be  sufficient. 

(^)  For. — This  verse  is  rightly  placed  in  a  parenthesis. 
''Soul"  is  the  animal  lue,  as  generally,  and  here 
necessarily  from  the  context.  There  is  no  anticipation 
of  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption  from  sin.  A 
ransom  which  could  bu^  a  man  from  death,  as  one 
redeems  a  debtor  or  prisoner,  would  be  beyond  the 
means  of  the  wealthiest,  even  if  nature  allowed  such  a 
bargain. 

It  ceaseth  for  ever.- This  is  obscure.  It  may 
mean,  either  the  ransom  utterly  fails,  or  the  life  utterly 
perishes,  and  so  cannot  be  ransomed.  Or,  as  in  the 
Fraver  Book  version,  the  verb  may  be  taken  transi- 
tively, "  he  lets  that  alone  for  ever."  The  first  of  these 
is  the  simplest,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  context. 

{»)  That— ic,  in  order  that ;  introducing  the  purpose 
of  the  imagined  ransom  in  verse  7.  Others  connect  it 
consecutively  with  verse  8,  "  He  must  give  up  for  ever 
the  hope  of  living  for  ever." 

UO)  f*or  he  seeth.— The  clauses  are  wrongly  divided 
in  the  Authorised  Yersion.    Translate — 

"  On  the  contrary  he  must  see  it  (the  grave), 
Wise  men  must  die    .    .   . 
Likewise  the  fool  and  the  stupid  must  perish." 

The  wealth  of  the  prudent  will  not  avail  any  more  for 
indefinite  prolongation  of  life,  than  that  of  tools, 

(11)  Their  inward  thought  is,  that  their 
houses  shall  continue  for  oyer.— These  eleven 
words  represent  three  in  the  Hebrew,  and,  as  the  text 
stands,  give  its  sense,  which  is  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent : 

**The7  believe  their  houses  will  last  for  ever. 
Their  dwelliuK  places  from  generation  to  greneratlon ; 
They  call  thelands  by  their  own  names."   . 

The  reading  followed  by  the  LXX.,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac,  M^am  for  kirham  gives  a  different  thought — 

**  Their  crraves  are  their  homes. 
Their  dwelling  places  for  ever." 

(Comp.  "  his  long  home,"  Eccles.  xii.  6.) 

The  last  clause,  which  literally  runs,  they  call  in 
their  names  upon  lands,  is  by  some  explamed  (see- 
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call  their  lands  after  their  own  names. 
<^)  Nevertheless  man  being  in  honour 
abideth  not :  he  is  like  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

(13) This  their  way  is  their  folly:  yet 
their  posterity  ^  approve  their  sayings. 
Selah. 

<i*^Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the 
grave;  death  shall  feed  on  them;  and 
the  upright  shall  have  dominion  over 
them  in  the  morning;  and  their  ^ beauty 
shall  consume  ^  in  the  grave  from  their 
•dwelling.  (i*)But  God  will  redeem  my 
soul  *from  the  power  of  ^the  grave: 
for  he  shall  receive  me.     Selah. 

(1®)  Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is 


1  Heb.,  ielifht  in 
their  mottM. 


S  Or,  Hrength, 


S  Or,  the  grave 
being  an  habita- 
tion to  every  one 
of  them. 


4  Bcb.,  from  the 
hand  if  Iht  grave. 


SOr.ketl. 

a  Jobr.l& 

6  Heb..  in  hit  life. 


7  Heb.,  The  loal 
shall  go. 


a  Or.  for  Aaaph. 


made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house 
is  increased ;  ^^^  •  for  when  he  dieth  he 
shaU  carry  nothing  away:  his  glory 
shall  not  descend  after  him.  <^)  Though 
^  while  he  lived  he  blessed  his  soul :  and 
men  will  praise  thee,  when  thou  doest 
well  to  thyself.  0»^  ^He  shaU  go  to  the 
generation  of  his  fathers;  they  shall 
never  see  light. 

(W)  Man  that  is  in  honour,  and  under- 
standeth  not,  is  like  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

PSALM  L. 

A  Psalm  ^of  Asaph. 
(1)  The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord, 


Isa.  xliv.  5)  to  mean,  "  thev  are  celebrated  in  their 
lands,"  which  suits  the  text  folio  wed  by  the  LXX. 

C^)  Abideth  not. — This  verse  gives  the  kernel  and 
the  thought  of,  as  it  also  serves  as  a  refrain  to,  the 
poem,  thus  vindicating  the  claim  of  a  Ijric  tone  for 
this  didactic  psahn.  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  and 
y ulg.  ("  without  understanding  "  instead  of  "  abideth 
not ' ),  which  brings  verse  12  into  exact  correspondence 
with  Terse  20,  is  unquestionably  to  be  adopted.  The 
present  text  could  not  really  express  permanence,  the 
Hebrew  verb  meaning  to  lodge  temporarily. 

The  next  verse,  too,  is  hardly  intelligible,  mdess  we 
read  here — 

"  Man,  thouarh  in  honour,  without  understanding. 
Is  like  the  Deasts ;  they  periah." 

(13)  This  their  way— i.e.,  the  foUv  mentioned  in 
the  (amended)  preceding  verse,  ana  described  in 
verse  11. 

Is  their  folly — i.e.,  is  a  way  of  folly. 

<i^)  Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave.— 
Rather,  like  a  flock  for  sheol  they  are  arranged;  death 
is  their  shepherd.  While  planning  for  a  long  life,  and 
mapping  out  their  estates  as  if  for  a  permanent  posses, 
eion,  they  are  but  a  flock  of  sheep,  entirely  at  the 
disposal  and  under  the  direction  of  another,  and  this 
ahepherd  is  death.    Gomp.  Keble's  paraphrase. 

"  Even  as  a  flook  arrayed  are  they 
For  the  dark  grave ;  Death  gruides  their  way, 
Death  is  thSr  shepherd  now." 

The  rendering,  "  feed  on  them,''  is  an  error.  The  rest 
of  the  verse  as  it  stands  is  quite  unintelligible.  Among 
the  many  conjectured  emendations,  the  best  is  (Burgess) 
to  point  the  verb  as  the  future  of  ydrad,  and  render, 
"  and  the  upright  sludl  go  down  to  tne  grave  amongst 
them  (t.e.,  amongst  the  ungodly)  until  the  morning" 
(for  the  last  words  compare  Deut.  xvi.  4),  when  in  con- 
trast to  the  wicked  they  shall  see  light  (verse  20). 

Adopting  this  emendation,  a  new  force  is  lent  to  the 
next  two  clauses,  which  have  puzsded  modem  commen- 
tators, as  they  did  the  ancient  translators  (LXX., 
"their  help  shall  grow  old  in  hell  from  their  glory.") 
By  a  slight  change  of  points  and  accents,  and  taking 
Tnizbid  as  a  derivative  noun  equivalent  to  zebul  (so  also 
Gratz),  we  get,  "  Their  beauty  (is)  for  corruption ;  sheol 
(is)  its  dwelling,"  i.e,,  all,  wise  and  unwise,  good  and  bad, 
must  descend  to  the  under  world  (verse  11),  so  that  the 
upright  accompany  the  wicked  thither,  and  it  becomes 
ihe  dwelling-place  of  their  beanty,  i.e.,  their  bodies. 


W  But  God  will.— Better,  BtU  Ood  shaU  redeem 
my  life  from  the  hand  of  sheol  when  it  seizes  me. 
Taken  by  itself,  this  statement  might  only  implv  that 
when  just  at  the  point  of  death,  the  Divine  ravour 
would  draw  him  back  and  rescue  him.  But  taken 
with  the  rendering  given  above  to  the  previous  verse, 
we  must  see  here  the  dim  foreshadowing  of  a  better 
hope,  that  death  did  not  altogether  break  the  cove- 
nant bond  between  Jehovah  and  His  people,  a  hope 
to  which,  through  the  later  psalms  and  the  book  of 
Job,  we  see  the  Hebrew  mind  feeling  its  way.  (Gomp. 
Ps.  xvi.  10 ;  and  see  Note  to  Ps.  vi.  5.) 

(10»  ^7)  After  expressing  his  own  hopes  of  escaping 
from  death,  or  being  rescued  from  corruption,  tlie 
psalmist  recurs  to  the  question  of  verse  5,  and  com. 
pletes  the  answer  to  it.  He  need  not  fear,  however 
prosperous  and  wealthy  his  adversaries  become,  for  they 
will  die,  and,  dying,  can  take  none  of  their  possessions 
with  them. 

(18)  Though,  while  he  lived  .  .  .  .—This  is 
abundantlv  illustrated  by  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
rich  fool  (Luke  xii.  19 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxix.  19). 

And  men  will. — ^Batjier,  and  though  men  praise 
thee,  &c.  "  Although  prosperi^  produces  self-gratula- 
tion,  and  procures  the  homage  of  the  world  as  well, 
yet,"  &c. 

(i»)  They  shaU  never.— Better,  who  will  never 
again  look  on  the  light,  i.e.,  "  never  live  agiun,"  imply- 
ing, in  contrast,  a  hope  of  a  resurrection  for  the  upright. 
(See  Note  verse  14.) 

L. 

The  one  great  corruption  to  which  all  religion  is  ex- 
posed is  its  separation  from  morality,  and  of  all  reli- 
gions that  of  Israel  was  pre-eminently  open  to  this 
danger.  It  was  one  of  the  main  f  imctions  of  the  pro- 
phetical office  to  maintain  the  opposite  truth — the  in- 
separable union  of  morality  with  religion.  This  psalm 
takes  rank  with  the  prophets  in  such  a  proclamation. 
It  makes  it  imder  a  highly  poetical  form,  a  magfnificent 
vision  of  judgment,  in  which,  after  summoning  heaven 
and  earth  aa  His  assessors,  God  arraigns  before  Him 
the  whole  nation,  separated  into  two  great  groups ;  sin- 
cere but  mistaken  adherents  to  form;  hypocrites,  to 
whom  religious  profession  is  but  a  cloak  for  sin.  The 
rhythm  is  fine  and  fairly  well  sustained. 

TUle. — ^Asaph  was  a  Levite,  son  of  Berachiah,  and 
one  of  the  leaaers  of  David's  choir  (1  Chron.  vi.  39).  He 
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bath  spoken,  and  called  the  earth 
from  the  rising  of  the  son  unto  the 
^oing  down  thereof.  <*>Out  of  Zion, 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath 
tinned. 

(3j  Oar  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not 
keep  silence :  a  fire  shall  devour  before 
him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous 
roqnd  about  him.  (^)He  shall  call  to 
the  Heavens  from  above,  and  to  the 
earth,  that  he  may  judge  his  people. 
<^)  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me ; 
those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with 
me  by  sacrifice.  ^^^  And  the  heavens 
shall  declare  his  righteousness :  for  God 
is  judge  himself.     Selah. 


1  Heb.  wUh  KM. 


a  Ex.  1&  5;  Deat. 
10.  14;  Job  41. 
II:  Ps.  S4.  1;  1 
Cor.  la  M.  SB. 


(7)  Hear,0  my  people,  and  I  will  speak; 

0  Israel,  and  I  will  testify  against  thee : 

1  am  God,  even  thy  God.  ^®)  I  will  not 
reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy 
burnt  offerings,  to  have  been  continually 
before  me.  <^JI  will  take  no  bullock 
out  of  thy  house,  nor  he  goats  out  of 
thy  folds.  <^^)  For  every  beast  of  the 
forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills.  (^^)  I  know  all  the  fowls 
of  the  mountains :  and  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  field  are  ^mine.  <^^^If  I  were 
hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee :  •  for  the 
world  is  mine,  and  the  folness  thereof. 
(13)  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink 
the  blood  of  goats  ? 


was  also  bj  tradition  a  psahn  writer  (2  Ghron.  zxix.  30, 
l^eh.  xii.  46).  It  ia  certain,  however,  that  all  the 
psalms  ascribed  to  Asaph  (Ixxiii. — ^Ixxxiii.)  were  not  by 
the  same  hand,  or  of  the 'same  time  (see  Introduction  to 
Ps.  kxiv.) ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Korahite  psahns, 
probablj  the  inscription,  **  to  Asaph,"  only  implies  the 
uinily  of  Asaph,  or  a  gaild  of  musicians  bearing  that 
name  (1  Chron.  zxv.  1 ;  2  Ghron.  xz.  14 ;  Ezra  ii.  41). 

(1)  The  mighty  Gk>d,  even  the  Lord.— Heb., 
El  Elohitn^  Jehovah,  a  combination  of  the  Divine 
names  that  has  been  very  variously  understood.  The 
Aathorised  Yersion  follows  the  rendering  of  Aqmla  and 
SnnmachujB.  But  the  Masoretic  accents  are  in  favour 
of  taking  each  term  as  an  appellative.  Hitzig  ob- 
jects thai  this  is  stiff,  but  it  is  so  on  purpose.  The 
poet  introduces  his  vision  of  judgment  m  the  style  of 
a  formal  royal  proclamation,  as  the  preterite  tenses 
also  indicate.  But  as  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  earthly 
monarch,  but  the  Divine,  who  is  "  Lord  also  of  the 
whole  earth,''  the  range  of  the  proclamation  is  not  ter- 
ritorial, "from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheba,"  as  in  2 
Ghron.  zzx.  5,  but  is  couched  in  laiger  terms,  "  from 
flonrise  to  sunset,"  an  expression  constantly  used  of  the 
operation  of  Divine  power  and  mercy.  (Gomp.  Pss. 
«iii.  12 ;   cxiii.  3 ;  Isa.  zli.  25,  zlv.  6.) 

(2)  Perfection  of  beauty—ie.,  Zion,  because  the 
Temple,  the  residence  of  Jehovah,  was  there.  (Gomp. 
Pa  zlviii  2;  Lam.  ii.  15 ;  1  Mace.  ii.  12.) 

Hath  8liined.~-Gomp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Deut.  zxziii.  2. 
A  natural  firare  of  the  Divine  manifestation,  whether 
taken  from  uie  dawn  or  from  lighting. 

(^  Our  G-od  shall  oome  .  .  .  shall  devour 
•  .  •  shall  be. —  Better,  cornea  .  .  .  devours 
.  .  .  M.  The  drama,  the  expected  scene  having 
been  announced,  now  opens.  The  vision  unfolds  itseu 
before  the  poet's  eye. 

(^)  He  shall  call.~Better,  He  calls.  The  poet 
artnally  hears  the  summons  go  forth  calling  heaven  and 
earth  as  witnesses,  or  assessors  (comp.  Micah  \i,  2),  of 
the  judgment  scene.  (Gomp.  Deut.  iv.  26;  xxxii.  1; 
Isa.  i  2 ;  Micah  i.  2 ;  1  Mace.  ii.  37.) 

Israel,  politically  so  insignificant,  must  have  been 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  tremendous  issues  involved 
m  ite  religious  character  to  demand  a  theatre  so  vast, 
an  audience  so  august. 

(5)  My  saints.— This  verse  is  of  great  importance, 
as  containing  a  formal  definition  of  the  word  ehasidimt 
and  so  a  diroction  as  to  its  interpretation  wherever  it 


occurs  in  the  Hebrew  hymn  book  The  "  saints  "  are 
those  in  the  "  covenant,"  and  that  covenant  was  ratified 
by  aacrifices.  As  often,  then,  as  a  sacrifice  was  offered 
by  an  Israelite,  it  was  a  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
covenant,  and  we  are  not  to  gather,  therefore,  from  this 
psalm  that  outward  acts  of  sacrifice  were  annulled  by 
the  higher  spirit  taught  in  it ;  they  were  merely  subor- 
dinated  to  their  proper  place,  and  those  who  tliought 
more  of  the  rites  that  bore  testimony  to  the  covenant 
than  of  the  moral  dwtiea  which  the  covenant  enjoined, 
are  those  censured  in  this  part  of  the  psalm. 

<6)  The  heavens.  —  Here  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
touch.  In  obedience  to  the  Divine  summons  the  neavens 
are  heard  acknowledging  the  ri^t  of  Qod  to  arraign  the 
nations  before  Him  in  Tirtue  of  His  moral  sway.  Kender 
the  verb  in  the  present :  And  the  heavens  declare.  The 
verse  is  adapted  to  Ps.  xcvii.  6. 

In  the  language  of  modem  thought,  order  and  law  in 
the  physical  wond  are  an  evidence  of  an  ordered  moral 
government,  and  the  obedience  of  the  unconscious  stars 
to  that  sway  which,  as  Wordsworth  says,  "  preserves 
them  from  wrong,"  is  a  challenge  to  man  to  submit 
himself  consciously  to  the  same  will 

(7)  Hear.— The  actual  judgment  now  opens,  God 
assertiiu^  in  impressive  tones  His  right  to  preside :  Ood, 
thy  Qod,  J  .  .  .  the  Elohistic  form  of  the  more  usual 
"  Jehovah,  thy  God." 

<8)  I  will  not  .  .  . — Bettor,  Not  on  account  of  thy 
sacrifices  do  I  reprove  thee,  nor  thy  burnt  offerings, 
tohieli  are  cdwava  before  me.  This  part  of  the  nation 
is  judged  not  lor  jieglect  of  ritual,  out  for  mistaken 
regard  for  it.    (See  Introduction  to  this  psalm.) 

As  usual  in  such  visions  of  judgment  (comp. 
Matt.  XXV.  32)  the  arraigned  nation  is  separated  into 
two  classes  when  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  judge, 
and  the  bettor  part  is  first  reproved. 

(9-18)  Notice  the  fine  tone  of  irony  that  pervades 
this  rebuke,  the  best  weapon  against  ritualistic  errors. 

(10)  A  thousand  hills.— Litorally,  mourdains  of  a 
thousand,  an  expression  for  which  there  is  no  analogy, 
but  which  might  conceivably  mean,  "  mountiuns  where 
the  cattle  are  by  thousands ; "  but  surely  the  LXX. 
and  Ynlg.  are  right  here,  in  rendering  "  oxen  '*  in- 
stead of  "a  thousand,"  and  we  should  read  *'liills  of 
oxen. 


»» 


W  Wild  beasts.— Literally,  thai  which  movetK 
(Gomp.  Ps.  Ixxz.  13.) 
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0^)  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving ;  and 
pay  thj  vows  unto  the  most  High  : 
W  and  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble : 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
me. 

(16)  But  unto  the  wicked  God  saith. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my 
statutes,  or  thai  thou  shoiddest  take 
my  covenant  in  thy  mouth P  <i^)  •See- 
ing thou  hatest  instruction,  and  castest 
my  words  behind  thee.  ^^^When  thou 
sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst 
with  him,  and  %ast  been  partaker  with 
adulterers.  <^)  *  Thou  givest  thy  mouth 
to  evil,  and  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit. 
(^)  Thou  sittest  avd  speakest  against 
thy  brother ;  thou  slanderest  thine  own 
mother's  son.  (^i)  These  things  hast  thou 
done, and  I  kept  silence;  thou  thoughtest 
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that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as 
thyself:  but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set 
them  in  order  before  thine  eyes. 

(22)  Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget 
God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  t£sre 
be  none  to  deliver. 

W  Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifietk 
me:  and  to  him  ^thiat  ordereth  his 
conversation  aright  will  I  shew  the 
salvation  of  God. 

PSALM  LI. 

To  the  chief  Mudcum,  A  Psalm  of  David,  ^when 
Nathan  the  prophet  came  miio  him,  aiter  he- 
had  gone  in  to  Bath-sheba. 

<^)  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  ac- 
cording to  thy  lovingkindness :  accord- 
ing unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mercies    blot    out    my    transgressions. 


(14)  Offer. — Gratitude,  and  the  loyal  performance  of 
known  duties,  are  the  ritual  moat  pleasing  to  Grod.  Not 
that  the  verse  implies  the  cessation  of  outward  rites,  but 
the  subordination  of  the  outward  to  the  inward,  the 
form  to  the  smrit.     (See  Ps.  li.  17 — ^19.) 

(16)  But.--The  psfdm  here  turns  to  address  a  worse 
class,  those  who,  while  undisguisedlj  wicked,  shdter 
themselves  under  the  name  of  the  covenant. 

What  hast  thou  to  doP— ^.e.,  how  dareet  thou? 

(18)  Thou  oonsentedst  with  him  — i.e.,  haet 
pleasure  in.    (Gomp.  Job  xzxiv.  9.) 

(19)  Givest.— Literally,  leHest  loose. 
Frameth.— Literally,  weaves.    So  LXX.   To  weave 

snares  is  a  common  figure  in  all  languages.    Gomp. 


(4 


My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  laboorinsr  spider, 
Weayes  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies." 


Shakspbrb  :  2  Henry  VI.  ilL  2. 

(20)  Sittest.— Bather,  as  in  Pss.  x.  8.  xvii.  12,  lurkest, 

Slanderest. — Literally,  givest  a  thrtut;  hut,  from 
the  parallelism,  used  of  words  that  often  hurt  more 
than  blows. 

Mother's  son.— Li  a  country  where  polygamy  was 
practised,  this  marks  a  closer  relationship  thui  the  more 
general  "  brother "  would  do.  (See  Song  of  Sol.  i.  6, 
Note.) 

W  The  forbearance  of  God  (intended  to  give  room 
for  lepentance.  Bom.  ii.  4)  is  misconstrued.  Men 
come  to  think  the  Divine  Being  as  indifferent  to  evil 
as  themselves. 

That  I  was  altogether.— We  might  render,  that 
I  was  actually. 

And  set  them  in  order.— The  insertion  of 
"them,"  referring  back  to  "these  things,"  is  rather 
confusing.  Better  supply  thine  offences.  All  the  sms 
of  the  wicked  are  marsnalled  before  them. 

(23)  Offereth  praise.— Better,  sacrifieeth  thanks- 
aiving,  as  in  verse  14 ;  the  poet  here  sums  up  what 
he  has  previously  said.  This  clause  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  addressed  to  the  sincere  formalist,  the 
next  to  the  openly  wicked. 

To  him  that  ordereth  .  .  .—Literally,  as  the 
text  stands,  placeth  his  way,  which  is  hardly  intelli. 
^ible.  The  version  of  Symmachus  suggests  the  read- 
mg  tam,  instead  of  sam,  **  to  him  who  walks  uprightly." 
But  being  plsinly  intended  for  the  ungodly,  we  want 


in  this  clause  some  mention  of  amendment ;  and  if  the 
poet  wrote  shab,  we  get,  literally,  hvm  who  has  turned 
nis  way,  i,e,,  who  has  changed  lus  course  of  life. 

LL 

This  psalm  has  been  so  identified  with  David,  that  to- 
surrender  the  tradition  which  ascribes  it  to  him  seems 
a  literary  crime.  Lideed,  the  character  of  the  man  ha» 
been  read  so  constantly  through  the  medium  of  Psa. 
xxxii.  and  li.,  that  we  must  a£nit  that  a  personaH^, 
dear  to  all  the  religious  world,  recedes  and  becomes 
less  distinct  before  the  criticism  which  questions  the 
genuineness  of  the  Davidio  authorship  of  either  of 
them.  Yet  in  the  case  before  us  we  must  either  break 
this  long  cherished  association,  or  admit  the  last  two 
verses  of  the  psalm  to  be  a  later  addition  for  liturgical 
use. 

But  the  question  of  authorship  does  not  affect  the 
estimation  in  which  this  psalm  has  always  been  held., 
and  always  will  be  held,  in  the  Church,  as  the  noblest 
expression  of  penitence.  Even  if  it  was  not  originally, 
directly,  and  exclusively  the  expression  of  an  indivi. 
duaPs  repentance,  but  rather  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
Israel  deploring,  during  the  exile,  its  ancient  errors  and 
sins  (the  only  conclusion  which  completely  explains 
verse  4,  see  Note),  and  praying  for  a  new  lease  of 
oovenant-favour,  yet  the  associations  of  the  psalm  with 
individual  experience  of  sin  and  repentance  from  it  aie 
now  far  too  close  to  be  broken,  and  it  must  ever  remain 
in  the  truest  sense  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  suited 
for  private  use  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Church.  It  pre* 
sents  as  has  been  rightly  said,  the  Hebrew  and  Christiau 
idea  of  repentance ;  not  remorse,  not  mere  genaral 
confession  of  human  depravitv,  not  minute  conmsicMis 
of  minute  sins  dragged  to  light  by  a  too  impulsive 
casuistry,  but  change  of  life  and  mind;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  "  all  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern 
in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an  earnest  human  aoiil 
towards  what  is  good  and  best."  The  paralleliam  is 
distinct  and  well  sustained. 

Title.— See  title  Ps.  iv. 

(1)  Blot  out. — The  figure  is  most  probably,  as  in 
Exod.  xxxii.  32,  33,  taken  from  the  custom  of  erasing 
a  written  record  (comp.  Num.  v.  23 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  28).    So- 
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David,  con/emng  his  Sin, 


PSALMS.   LI. 


prays/ar  Forgiveness. 


(2)  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  ini- 
quitj,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 
t3)  For  I  acknowledge  my  transgres- 
sions :  and  my  sin  is  ever  oefore  me. 

W  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight : 
'that  thou  mightest  be  justified  when 
thou  speakest,  and  be  clear  when  thou 
judgest. 

(^^  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ; 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  ^  conceive 
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me.  (^)  Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in 
the  inward  parts:  and  in  the  hidden 
pari  thou  shalt  make  me  to  know 
wisdom. 

(7)  4  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I 
shall  be  clean :  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow.  (®^  Make  me  to  hear 
joy  and  gladness ;  that  the  bones  which 
thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice.  t^>  Bide 
thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all 
mine  iniquities. 


LXX.  and  Yulg.  Isaiah,  however  (Isa.  xliv.  22)  uses 
the  same  word  in  a  different  connection,  "  I  will  blot 
out  thj  sins  as  a  cloud.'*  A  fine  thought  that  the 
error  and  guilt  that  cloud  the  nund  and  conscience  can 
be  deared  off  like  a  mist  by  a  breath  from  heaven. 

Transgressions.— See  Pe.  zzzii.  1.  The  word 
seems  to  imply  a  wilful  throwing  off  of  authority  or 
restraint,  perhaps  here  the  breach  of  the  covenant-rela- 
tion irrespective  of  any  particular  sin  by  which  the 
breach  was  brought  about.  Whether  it  is  an  indi- 
vidual or  the  community  that  speaks,  the  prayer  is  that 
Jehovah  would  act  according  to  His  chesea  or  covenant- 
faTOur  towards  the  suppli^t,  and  wipe  out  from  His 
records  whatever  has  intervened  between  the  covenant 
parties. 

(2)  Wash  me  throughly.— Literally,  Wash  me 
mttcA,  whether  we  follow  the  Hebrew  text  or  the  Hebrew 
margin.  The  two  clauses  of  the  verse  are  not  merely 
antithetic.  The  terms  wash  and  €^,eanse  seem  to  imply 
respectively  the  actual  and  the  cermnonial  purification, 
the  former  meaning  literally  to  tread,  describing  the 
pTooess  of  washing  clothes  (as  blankets  are  washed  to 
this  day  in  Scotland)  by  trampling  them  with  the  feet, 
^e  latter  used  of  the  formal  oeclaration  of  cleanliness 
by  the  priest  in  the  case  of  leprosy  (Lev.  ziii.  6—34). 
{Pat  the  iniquity  and  sin,  see  Ps.  xzzii.  1.) 

(3)  por  I. — ^lliere  is  an  emphatic  pronoun  in  the  first 
daQse  which  we  may  preserve,  at  the  same  time  noticing 
the  difference  between  the  violation  of  the  covenant 
generally  in  the  term  transgressions  in  the  first  clause, 
and  the  offence  which  maae  the  breach  in  the  second. 
(See  Note  verse  1.)  Because  I  am  one  who  is  conscious 
of  my  transgressions,  and  (or,  possibly,  even)  my 
offence  is  ever  before  me. 

The  thought  that  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  the 
eorenant  was  an  accusing  conscience  to  him,  keeping 
his  sin  always  before  his  eyes,  and  until,  accof ding  to 
his  prayer  in  verses  1  and  2,  he  was  received  back  mto 
eonscieos  relationship  again,  his  offence  must  weigh 
upon  his  mind.  This  exphmation  holds,  whether  an 
individual  or  the  community  speaks. 

("*)  Against  thee,  thee  only . .  .—This  can  refer 
to  nothing  but  a  breach  of  the  covenant-relation  by 
the  nation  at  large.  An  individual  would  have  felt  his 
^oilt  apfainst  the  nation  or  other  individuals,  as  well 
as  against  Jehovah.  The  fact  that  St.  Paul  quotes 
(from  the  LXX.)  part  of  the  verse  in  Bom.  iii.  4  (see 
Note,  New  Testament  ComToentary)  has  naturally 
opened  up  an  avenue  for  discussion  on  the  bearing  of 
tne  words  on  the  doctrines  of  free-will  and  predestina- 
tion.  But  the  immediate  object  of  his  quotation 
appears  to  be  to  contrast  ^e  faithfulneas  of  the  Gk>d  of 
the  covenant  with  the  falsehood  of  the  covenant  people 
("Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar").  The 
honour  of  Grod,  as  God  of  the  covenant,  was  at  stake. 
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It  is  this  thought  which  appears  in  the  last  clauses  of 
this  verse. 

That  .  .  . — So  that  (or,  in  order  that)  thou  art  (or 
may  est  be)  justified  in  thy  cause,  and  clear  in  thy  judg- 
ment. The  Hebrew,  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version 
when  thou  spedkest,  is  often  used  of  a  cause  or  suit  (see 
(Exod.  xviii.  16—22,  "  matter,"  Ac.),  and  it  is  here 
plainly  used  in  this  sense  and  is  parallel  to  judgment. 
The  clause  seems  to  imply  not  only  a  sense  of  a 
breach  of  the  covenant,  but  some  manifest  judgment 
from  Jehovah  in  consequence ;  and,  as  usual,  it  is  of  its 
effect  on  the  heathen  that  the  psalmist  thinks.  The 
Divine  honour  would  be  justified  when  the  suffering 
nation  confessed  that  condemnation  and  punishment 
had  been  deserved.  This  was  apparently  tne  meaning 
read  in  the  words  by  the  LXX 

(5)  Behold,  I  was  shapen  .  •  .— Better,  PaftoJd,  J 
was  bom  in  iniquity. 

The  later  rabbis,  combining  this  verse  with  the 
mystery  hanging  over  the  origin  and  name  of  David's 
mother,  represent  him  as  bom  in  adultery.  ( See  Stanley, 
Jewish  Church,  chap,  ii.,  p.  46,  Note.)  The  word 
rendered  conceived  is  certainlv  one  generally  used  of 
animal  desire.  (The  marginal  warm,  me  is  erroneous.) 
But  the  verse  is  only  a  statement  of  the  truth  of  experi- 
ence so  constantly  affirmed  in  Scripture  of  heredi- 
tary corruption  and  the  innate  proneness  to  sin  in  every 
child  of  man.  The  argument  for  a  personal  origin  to 
the  psalm  from  this  verse  seems  strong;  but  in  Ps. 
czxix.  1,  and  frequently,  the  community  is  personified 
as  an  individual  growmg  from  youth  to  age,  and  so 
may  here  speak  of  its  far-back  idolatrous  ancestry  as 
the  mother  who  conceived  it  in  sin. 

(6)  Truth,— Or,  faithfulness. 
Inward  parts. — The  Hebrew  word  is  found  only 

once  besides  (Job  zxxviii.  36),  where  it  is  in  parallelism 
with  •'  heart." 

The  sincerity  and  true  self -discernment  which  God 
requires  can  only  come  of  spiritual  insight,  or,  as  the 
last  clause  states  it,  divine  instruction. 

(<^)  Hyssop. — The  mention  of  this  connects  this 
verse  with  the  priestly  ordinances  concerning  leprosy 
and  contact  with  a  dead  body  (Lev.  ziv. ;  Num.  xix.) ; 
but  generally  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  former  prayer  to 
have  the  breach  made  in  the  covenant -relationship 
healed.    (Comp.  Is.  i.  18.) 

(8)  The  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  •  .  .— 
Through  his  whole  being  the  psalmist  has  felt  the 
crushing  weight  of  sin ;  to  its  very  fibres,  as  we  say, 
his  frame  has  suffered. 

(^)  Hide  thy  face  .  .  .  — 1.«.,  thy  angry  look.  (See 
Ps.  xxi.  9.)  More  usually  the  expression  is  used  in  the 
opposite  sense  of  hiding  the  gracious  look.  As  long  as 
Jehovah  kept  the  offences  before  Him  the  breach  in  the 
covenant  must  continue. 


He  Prays  for  Purily, 


PSALMS,   LII. 


The  Sacrifice  of  BiyfUeousnegs, 


<^^)  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God; 
and  renew  i  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
(11)  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence ; 
and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me. 
(^)  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  sal- 
vation; and  uphold  me  vrith  thy  free 
spirit. 

^^^Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy 
ways;  and  sinners  shall  be  converted 
unto  thee.  (^*)  Deliver  me  from  'blood- 
guiltiness,  O  God,  thou  God  of  my  sal- 
vation :  and  my  tongue  shall  sing  aloud 
of  thy  righteousness. 

(15)  O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips ;  and 
my  mouth  shall  shew  forth  thy  praise. 

(i«)For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice; 
'  else  would  I  give  it :  thou  deUghtest 
not  in  burnt  offering.     (i^)*The  sacri- 
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fices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise. 

(18)  Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto 
Zion :  build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
(^^)  Then  shalt  thou  be  pleased  with  the 
sacrifices  of  righteousness,  with  burnt 
offering  and  whole  burnt  offering :  then 
shall  they  offer  bullocks  upon  thine 
altar. 

PSALM    LH. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  MaschU,  A  P9<dm  of 
David,  ^when  Doeg  the  Edomite  came  and 
told  Sanl,  and  said  unto  him,  David  is  come  to 
the  house  of  Ahimelech. 

(1)  Why  boastest  thou  thyself  in  mis- 
chief, O  mighty  man  9  the  goodness  of 


(10)  Bight  spirit.— So  LXX.  and  Yulg. ;  but  the 
constant  of  the  margin  is  nearer  the  Hebrew,  and 
better. 

(11)  Cast  me  not  away.— This  phrase  is  used  of 
the  formal  rejection  of  Israel  by  the  God  of  the  cove- 
nant (2  Kings  xiii.  23;  xvii.  20;  xxiv.  20;  Jer.  vii.  15). 
Its  use  here  not  only  confirms  the  explanation  of  the 
notes  above,  but  makes  in  favour  of  understanding  the 
whole  psalm  of  the  community. 

Take  not  thy  holy  spirit.— Commentators  have 
discussed  whether  this  means  the  spirit  of  office  given 
to  the  kin^  on  his  anointing  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13),  or  of  grace, 
and  Calvmists  and  Lutherans  have  made  the  text  a 
battle-ground  of  controversy.  Plainly,  as  the  parallelism 
shows,  the  petition  is  equivalent  to  a  prayer  against 
rejection  from  the  Divine  favour,  and  is  not  to  be 
pressed  into  anv  doctrinal  discussion. 

(12)  Joy  of  thy  salvation.— This  again  points  to  a 
sense  of  restoration  of  covenant  privileges. 

Thy  free  spirit. — Bather,  toith  a  willing  epirit. 
Or  we  may  render,  a  willing  spirit  ahaU  support  me. 

(13)  Shall  be  converted.— Better,  shdil  turn  to 
thee.    (See  Note  Ps.  1.  23.) 

(14)  Bloodgiiiltiness  .  .  .  — Litendlv,  as  in  the 
margin,  bloods.  So  in  LXX.  and  in  Yulg.,  but  thus 
hardly  makiuff  it  clear  whether  the  word  implies  the 
guilt  of  blood  already  shed  or  anticipated  violence. 
The  latter  would  rather  liave  taken  the  form  of  Ps.  lix. 
2,  "  from  men  of  blood."  Probably  we  should  read 
*•  from  death/*  as  in  Ps.  Ivi.  13. 

(15)  My  lips.— Oomp.  Ps.  Ixxi.  15.  The  sense  of 
forgiveness  is  like  a  glad  morning  to  song-birds. 

(16)  Bacrifloe. — The  rabbinical  commentaters  on  this 
verse  represent  the  penitence  of  David  as  having  taken 
the  place  of  the  sin-offering  prescribed  by  the  Law.  In 
the  mouth  of  an  individual,  language  with  such  an  inten- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible.  To  the  nation 
exiled  and  deprived  of  the  legal  rites,  and  by  that  very 
deprivation  compelled  to  look  beyond  their  outward 
form  te  their  inner  spirit,  the  words  are  most  appropriate. 

(18)  Do  good.— The  last  two  verses  have  occasioned 
much  controversy.  They  do  not  fit  in  well  witli  the 
theory  of  Davidic  authorship,  Theodoret  long  ago  saying 
that  they  better  suited  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  They  seem 
at  first  sight  te  contradict  what  has  lust  been  asserted 
of  sacrifice.     On  both  grounds  they  have  been  refi^irded 


as  a  liturgical  addition,  such  as  doubtless  the  compiler 
made,  without  any  sense  of  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  authorship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  only  these 
two  verses  which  harmonise  with  the  feelings  of  the 
restored  exiles,  but  the  whole  psalm,  and  the  con- 
tradiction in  regard  to  the  worth  of  sacrifices  is  only 
apparent.  While  vindicating  spiritual  religion,  the 
psalmist  no  more  abrogates  ceremonies  than  the  pro- 
phete  do.  As  soon  as  their  performance  is  possible 
they  will  be  resumed. 

LIL 

In  this  psalm  the  voice  of  the  community  of  pious 
Israel  plainly  speaks.  (See  Note,  verse  8.)  The  tradi- 
tional title  lias  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  contents 
or  tone  of  the  poem.  (See  Note,  title.)  The  tyrant,  or 
mighty  man,  who  is  addressed,  is  most  probably  one  of 
those  oaso  time-servers  who,  against  the  national  party, 
and  against  the  religious  sentiment,  sold  themselves  te 
the  foreign  power  that  happened  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  and  who,  by  lending  themselves  as  the  instru- 
ments of  tyranny,  became  the  means  of  rousing  the 
patriotic  spirit  which  at  length,  under  the  hand  of 
Maccabseus,  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  foreign  yoke. 
The  rhythm  is  varied  and  well  sustained. 

Title. — See  title  Pss.  iv.,  xxxiL  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  three  Elohistic  psalms. 

Tlie  historical  reference  in  this  inscription  serves  to 
cast  discredit  on  the  inscriptions  generally,  as  showing 
on  what  insufficient  grounds  they  could  be  received. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  poem  which  conveniently 
applies  to  Doeg,  or  to  the  occurrence  narrated  in  \ 
Sam.  xxii.  17 ;  on  the  contrary,  the  accusation  of  lyin<r 
(verses  1 — 3),  the  imputation  of  trust  in  riches  (verse 
7),  as  weU  as  the  general  tone  in  which  the  psalm  is 
couched,  are  quite  against  such  an  application. 

(1)  Mighty  man. — Better,  hero,  used  sarcastically. 
LXX.  and  Yulg.,  "  a  mighty  one  at  mischief."  (Comp. 
Isa.  V.  22 :  "a  hero  at  £rinkin^.")  The  order  of  the 
Hebrew  is,  however,  against  this,  and  in  &tvouT  of  the 
English,  why  dost  thou  exuU  in  wickedness,  O  hero, 
i.e.,  perhaps,  not  only  his  own,  but  in  the  wiclLodness 
the  people  are  led  into  by  his  means.  This  seems 
I  necessitated  by  the  next  clause.  In  spite  of  man's 
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God  etidwreth  continually.  ^^^  Thy  tongue 
deviseth  mischiefs ;  like  a  sharp  razor, 
working  deceitfully.  ^^)  Thou  lovest  evil 
more  than  good ;  and  lying  rather  than 
to  speak  righteousness.  Selah.  (^)  Thou 
lovest  all  devouring  words,  ^O  thou 
deceitful  tongue. 

^'^God  shall  likewise  ^destroy  thee 
for  ever,  he  shall  take  thee  away,  and 
pluck  thee  out  of  thy  dwelling  place, 
and  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living.     Selah. 

^^)The  righteous  also  shall  see,  and 
fear,  and  shall  laugh  at  him :  ^  lo,  this 
is  ihe  man  that  made  not  God  his 
strength ;  but  trusted  in  the  abundance 
of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself 
in  his  ^wickedness. 


I  Or.  and  the  do- 
etnfvA  toiHrite. 


S  Heb..  bwA  thee 


S  Or,  wbtkmee. 


a  P«.ia4,  &  u.  1, 


b  Bom.  &  la 


(®)  But  I  am  like  a  green  olive  tree 
in  the  house  of  God:  I  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever.  <®^  I 
will  praise  thee  for  ever,  because  thou 
hast  done  it:  and  I  will  wait  on  thy 
name;  for  it  is  good  before  thy 
saints. 

PSALM    LHI. 

To  the  chief  Musician  npon  Mahalath,  Maschil, 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^)  The  "  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
Tliere  is  no  God.  Corrupt  are  they,  and 
have  done  abominable  iniquity  :  *  tliere 
is  none  that  doeth  good. 

<*)  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  that  did  understand,  that  did  seek 


follj  and  sin,  Gk>d'8  covenant  favow  endures  all  the 
day  long. 

(>)  Working  deceitfully.— Better,  working  guile. 
(For  the  metaphor,  see  Pes.  Iv.  21,  Ivii.  4,  &c) 

(i)  Devouring  words.— Literally,  words  of  swaU 
lowing,  such  as  swallow  down  (comp.  Ps.  v.  9,  where 
th«  tliroat  is  called  "an  open  Bepnlchre  ")  a  neiglibonr's 
life,  hononr,  and  goods. 

(5)  Destroy. — ^Better,  tear  down,  as  if  of  a  bnilduig. 

Take  thee  away.— Better,  lay  hold  of  thee.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  alwavs  nsed  of  ta&ing  a  live  coal  from 
the  hearth.  Notice,  however,  that  the  exactly  opposite 
is  intended  of  onr  "  plnck  a  brand  from  the  bnming.*' 
Here  the  idea  is  of  pnlling  the  honse-fire  to  pieces,  and 
so  extingnishing  domestic  life. 

(6)F^ar  •  .  .  laugh.— The  mingled  feelings  of 
awe  at  the  tyrant's  terrible  fall,  and  exultation  at  his 
overthrow,  are  finely  caught  and  described. 

Dwelling-place.- Better,  tent. 

Boot  thee  out. — This  word,  suggestive  of  rooting 
up  a  corrupt  tree,  becomes  more  forciI»le  from  the  con- 
trast in  the  figure  of  verse  8. 

(^  But  I  am  like.—  The  flourishing  olive  alter- 
nates with  the  vine,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  as  an  emblem  of 
prosperous  Israel.  (See  Jer.  xi.  16 ;  Hos.  xiv.  6.)  The 
epithet  "  green  '*  hardly  refers  to  the  colour  so  much 
as  the  "  vigour  "  of  the  tree,  for  the  foliage  of  "  wan 
grey  olive  wood"  cannot  be  called  verdant.  But 
though  the  olive  is  scarcelv,  to  our  Western  eyes,  a  beau- 
tiful tree, "  to  the  Oriental  the  coohiess  of  the  pale-blue 
foliage,  its  evergreen  freshness,  spread  like  a  silver  sea 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  speaks  of  peace  and  plenty, 
food  and  gladbiess  "  (Tristram,  Nat.  Sist.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  374). 

In  the  house  of  Gk>d.— Here^  and  in  the  more 
elaborate  simile  (Ps.  zcii.  13)  the  situation,  "in  the 
house  of  Grod,"  is  added  to  show  that  the  prophecy  has 
eome  of  religious  trust.  It  is  quite  possible  that  trees 
were  actuallv  planted  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  as 
they  are  in  the  Haram  area  now,  so  that  the  rendering, 
**  near  the  house  of  Gh)d,"  would  express  a  literal  fact. 
Or  the  whole  may  be  fis^urative,  as  in  the  verse,  "  like 
the  ohve  branches  rouna  about  Thy  table." 

(^)  Because  thou  hast  done  it.— Better,  he- 
catMe  ihou  workest,  i.e.,  for  thy  works,  but  spoken  in 

ticipation  of  future  manifestations. 


I  will  wait  on  thy  name  .  .  .  .—Better, 
I  will  wait  for  thy  glory ;  "  name,"  here,  after  the 
mention  of  God's  works  in  the  last  clause,  being  evi- 
dently, as  so  often,  synonymous  with  ''fame  and 
"reputation." 

For  it  is  good  before  thy  saints.— This  may 
mean  that  such  a  trustful  expectation  in  the  presence 
of  the  saints  is  good,  or  that  it  is  pleasant  in  the  eyes 
of  the  saints  thus  to  wait,  or  we  may  take  **  name  "  as 
the  subject. 

The  mention  of  the  "  saints  "  (chasidtm)  is  by  some 
supposed  to  indicate  the  Asmonean  period  as  that  of  the 
composition  of  the  Psalm. 

Lin. 

This  Psalm  is  a  variation  from  Psalm  xiv.  Wliich  was 
the  original,  or  whether  both  are  not  corruptions  of 
some  lost  original,  are  questions  involving  minute  com- 
parisons and  examinations  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  pos- 
sibly do  not  admit  of  satisfactorv  answers.  Lostead  of 
"  Jehovah  "  in  Ps.  xiv.,  Ps.  liii.  has  Elohim,  according 
to  the  style  of  this  part  of  the  collection.  The  other 
differences  are  discussed  in  the  Notes.  (See  Introduce 
tion  and  Notes  to  Ps.  xiv.) 

2^fe.— See  title,  Ps.  iv. 

Upon  Mahalath. — One  of  the  most  peq)lexing 
of  the  perplexing  inscriptions.  We  have  a  choice  of 
en>lanations  from  derivation  between  upon  a  flute,  and 
after  the  manner  of  sickness.  The  word  occurs  again 
in  the  Title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  with  the  addition  of 
"  to  sing."  It  is  against  the  analogy  supplied  by  other 
inscriptions  to  refer  this  to  the  sad  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  Psalm,  though  in  the  case  of  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  such  an  interpretation  would  be  very  appro- 
priate and  not  inappropriate  here.  As  in  other  cases, 
we  look  for  some  musical  direction  here,  and  if  we 
take  the  root,  meaning  "sick"  or  "sad,"  we  must 
render  "to  a  sad  strain,"  or  "to  the  tune  of  a  song 
beginning  with  the  word  *  sadness.' " 

(V  And. — ^The  conjunction  is  wanting  in  Ps.  xiv.  1. 

Iniquity.— Instead  of  the  general  term,  "  doings," 
in  Ps.  xiv.,  as  if  the  adapter  of  the  Psalm  felt  that  a 
word  applicable  to  good  as  well  as  evil  was  not  strong 
enough  to  express  &e  hideousness  of  the  profanity. 
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The  Hdp  of  God. 


God.  t^)  Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back : 
they  are  altogether  become  filthy ;  there 
is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 

<*^  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no 
knowledge?  who  eat  np  my  people  as 
they  eat  bread :  they  have  not  called 
upon  God.  <*)  There  ^  were  they  in  great 
fear,  where  no  fear  was :  for  God  hath 
scattered  the  bones  of  him  that  encamp- 
eth  against  thee :  thou  hast  put  them  to 
shame,  because  God  hath  despised  them. 

<®)  ^Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were 
come  out  of  Zion !  When  God  bringeth 
back  the  captivity  of  his  people,  Jacob 
shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shaU  be  glad. 

PSALM    LIV. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth,  Maschil, 
A  Psalm  of  David,  ^  when  the  Ziphims  came 
and  said  to  Saul,  Doth  not  David  hide  himself 
with  us? 

(^>  Save  me,  O  Gk>d,  by  thy  name,  and 


1  Heb.,M«y /eared 
a/tar. 


t  Hebn  Who  will 
give   talvaJtUmt, 


alSuiLB.19,&».l. 


8  Heb.,  tho—  that 
obeereeme. 


judge  me  by  thy  strength.  <2)  Hear  my 
prayer,  O  God;  give  ear  to  the  wordLa 
of  my  mouth.  <^)  For  strangers  are 
risen  up  against  me,  and  oppressors 
seek  after  my  soul :  they  have  not  set 
God  before  them.     Selah. 

(*)  Behold,  GcoA  is  mine  helper :  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  uphold  my 
soul.  <*^  He  shall  reward  evil  unto 
*mine  enemies:  cut  them  off  in  thy 
truth.  <^)  I  will  freely  sacrifice  unto 
thee  :  I  will  praise  thy  name,  O  Lokd  ; 
for  it  is  good.  <^^  For  he  hath  delivered 
me  out  of  all  trouble :  and  mine  eye 
hath  seen  his  desire  upon  mine  enemies. 

PSALM    LV. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Keginoth,  Masclul, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^^  Give  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  God ;  and 
hide  not  thyself  &om  my  supplication. 


(3)  There  are  two  unimportant  variations  from  Ps. 
xiv.  here:  "every  one,"  instead  of  "the  whole,"  and 
"gone  back"  (sag)  for  " gone  aside "  {sar). 

(*)  Notice  the  omission  of  the  expressive  "  all "  found 
in  Ps.  xiv. 

<5)  Where  no  fear  was.— This  — the  most  inter- 
esting variation  from  Ps.  xir. — ^appears  plainly  to  have 
been  inserted  to  bring  the  Psalm  into  liarmony  with 
some  circumstance  belon^g  to  the  time  for  which 
it  was  adapted,  but  to  which  we  have  no  clue.  As  to 
the  choice  among  the  various  explanations  that  have 
been  given  of  it,  we  must  remark  that  the  one  which 
takes  "fear"  in  a  good  sense  ("Then  were  they  in 
great  fright  where  there  was  no  fear  of  God ")  is 
excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  same  word  is  employed 
in  both  clauses;  and,  as  elsewhere  pdchad  is  used 
of  a  "  cause  of  terror,"  we  may  render,  There  were  they 
in  areatfear,  where  there  was  no  cause  for  fear. 

Apparently,  from  the  immediate  context,  this  state- 
ment IS  made  not  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  but  of  Israel 
itself,  and  was  so  constantly  applicable  to  a  people  sup- 
posed to  be  living  imder  the  mimediate  protection  of 
God,  and  yet  liabk  to  sudden  panics,  that  we  need  not 
try  to  recover  the  precise  event  referred  to. 

Of  him  that  enoampeth  against  thee.— Liter- 
ally, of  thy  besiegers.  The  bones  of  the  beleaguering 
host  lie  bleaching'  on  the  sand.  But  the  text  seems  to 
have  suffered.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "  the  bones 
of  them  that  please  men,"  and  a  comparison  with  Ps. 
xiv.  5,  6  shows  such  a  similarity  of  letters,  with  differ- 
ence of  meaning,  that  both  texts  look  like  different 
attempts  to  restore  some  faded  MS.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  restore  the  original,  but  none 
eminently  satisfactory. 

LIV. 

If  this  Psalm  is  the  outcome  of  individual  feeling, 
the  traditional  title  will  suit  it  as  well  as  any  that  con- 
jecture can  supply.  But  it  reads  more  like  the  cry  of 
a  people  in  distress,  an  oppressed  race,  powerless  ex- 
cept in  its  religious  hope.  A  stanza  of  five  lines,  with 
marked  and  elegant  rhythm  is  followed  by  eight  loosely 
connected  lines. 


Title. — See  Notes  to  titles  of  Fss.  iv.,  xxxii. ;  and 
comp.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1. 

(1)  By  thy  name.— See  Note,  Ps.  xx.  1.  (Comp. 
Isa.  XXX.  27.) 

Judge  me  by  thy  strength— 1.6.,  in  Thy  power 
see  that  justice  is  done  me. 

(3)  For  strangers.— This  verse,  with  some  varia> 
tions,  occurs  again  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  14) ;  some  MSS.  even 
reading  here  **  proud,"  instead  of  "  stran^rs."  With 
the  received  reading  we  must  understand  bv  the  word 
"  foreign  oppressors  " — ^though,  doubtless,  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  jPsahn  may  be  defended  by  taking  the  word 
in  a  derived  sense  of  those  Israelites  who  have  degene- 
rated, and  so  deserve  the  name  "  aliens." 

(*)  With  them  .  .  • — Better,  is  a  supporter  of 
my  life.    So  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

(5)  Cut  them  off.— Or,  pid  them  to  silence. 

In  thy  truth.— Or,  according  to  thy  faithfulness. 

(^  I  will  fireely  sacrifice.— Better,  I  wtU  offer  a 
witting  {or  freewill)  sacrifice. 

For  it  is  good.— Oomp.  Ps.  lii.  9. 

(7)  This  verse  does  not  actually  state  what  has  hap- 
pened, but,  accordingto  a  well-lmown  Hebrew  idiom, 
should  be  rendered.  When  he  shall  have  delivered,  <fee. 

Hath  seen  his  desire.— Or,  hath  gloated  on. 
The  Hebrews  use  the  words  seeing  and  looking  very 
expressively,  making  the  simple  verb  do  almost  what 
the  eye  itself  can  do:  show  hatred,  love,  triumph, 
defeat,  wistfulness,  disgust,  &/c.  (See  Pss.  xxxv.  21» 
lii.  6,  Ux.  10,  xciL  11 ;  Song  of  SoL  vi.  13;  Ac) 

LV. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  passionate  odes  of  the  whole 
collection — ^bursts  of  fiery  invective  alternating  with 
the  most  plaintive  and  melancholy  reflections :  it  haa 
supplied  to  Christianity  and  the  world  at  least  two  ex- 
pressions of  intense  religious  feeling,  the  one  (verses 
6,  7)  breathing  despair,  the  other  (verse  22)  the  most 
restful  hope. 

Its  date  and  authorship  must  be  left  in  the 
region  of  mere  conjecture.  The  traditional  ascription 
to  David  cannot  on  any  ground  be  maintained.     That 
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in  his  Distress, 


^  Attend  unto  me,  and  hear  me :  I 
mourn  in  my  complaint,  and  make  a 
noise ;  ^^  because  of  the  voice  of  the 
.enemy,  because  of  the  oppression  of 
the  wicked :  for  they  cast  iniquity  upon 
me^  and  in  wrath  they  hate  me. 

(^)  My  heart  is  sore  pained  within 
me :  and  the  terrors  of  death  are 
fallen  upon  me.  (^)  Fearfulness  and 
trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and  horror 
hath  ^  oTerwhelmed  me. 

^^And  I  said.  Oh  that  I  had  win^ 
like  a  dore !  for  then  would  I  fly  away, 
and  be  at  rest.  ^  Lo,  then  would  I 
wander  far  o£P,  and  remain  in  the  wil- 
derness.   Selah.     (^)  I  would  hasten  my 


lHeb.,eor<r«lfM. 


S  Heb.,  a  man  oa- 
cording  to  my 
rottlk 


escape  from  the  windy  storm  and 
tempest. 

^^)  Destroy,  O  Lord,  and  divide  their 
tongues :  for  I  have  seen  violence  and 
strife  in  the  city.  ^  Day  and  night 
they  go  about  it  upon  the  walls  thereof: 
mischief  also  and  sorrow  are  in  the 
midst  of  it.  ^^^^  Wickedness  is  in  the 
midst  thereof:  deceit  and  guile  depart 
not  from  her  streets. 

(12)  For  it  was  not  an  enemy  that  re- 
proached me ;  then  I  could  have  borne 
it :  neither  xvas  it  he  that  hated  me  Hiat 
did  magnify  himself  against  me;  then 
I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him: 
<^)  but    it    was    thou,    *  a    man    mine 


Ahitophel  is  the  subject  of  Terses  12 — 14,  20,  21,  is 
contrvy  to  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  rebellion 
of  Aliealom,  for  the  poet  describes  himself  as  obliged 
to  sapport  the  outrages  of  his  quondam  friend  in  the 
Mine  city  with  him,  when  he  would  gladly  fly  if  he 
coold.  Such  a  situation  could  not  have  been  David's ; 
for  if  he  had  had  such  full  knowledge  of  the  plots  pre- 
paring against  him  he  would,  as  he  easily  might,  have 
crashed  it  in  its  early  stages.  And  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  Psalm  does  not  represent  the  author  as  the 
Tietim  of  a  revoltdion,  but  of  oppression  (verses  3,  4). 
The  frightful  picture  of  disoraer  arising  from  disor- 
ganisation of  the  government,  given  in  verses  9 — 11,  is 
moat  inappHcable  to  the  state  of  Jerusalem  in  David's 

wign. 

m  the  absence  of  any  definite  historic  indication, 
it  is  better  to  gpve  up  all  attempts  to  recover  the  indi- 
ridoal  singled  out  for  everlasting  infamy  in  verses  12^- 
14, 20,  21.  The  rest  of  the  poem  speaks  of  enemies  in 
the  plural,  and  the  individual  on  whom  the  poet  espe- 
cially tnms  may  only  be  the  representative  of  a  class^ 
the  class  of  perfidious  Israelites  who,  forsaking  national 
and  religious  traditions,  sided  with  the  foreign  oppres- 
sors, aira,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  carried  their  ani- 
mosity  to  the  partv  they  had  betrayed  to  the  bitterest 
atd.  The  rhythmical  structure  is  not  fairly  marked, 
hot  the  epithetic  pojallelism  predominates. 

OTcL— See  title,  Ps.  iv. 

(2)  I  mourn. — A  verb  found  in  this  form  only  in 

three  other  passages,  always  with  the  idea  of  resttess- 

wew    cy.,  Gen.  xxvii.  40,  of    the  roving  life  of  a 

Bedouin ;  Jer.  iL  31,  of  moral  restlessness ;  Hos.  xii. 

1,  of  political  instability.    Here  it  may  either  indicate 

that  bodily  restlessness  which  often  serves  as  an  outlet 

<rf  grief: 

**  Hard  mechanic  exercise, 
XJke  dnll  narcotics,  numbing  P&in/' 

<f  the  distracted  state  of  the  mind  itself. 

And  make  a  noise.^Better,  and  must  roar,  tne 
form  of  the  verb  expressing  the  compulsion  which  the 
uoBene  feels  to  nve  vent  to  his  feelings  in  groans  and 
mnrmnrs.    (See  Note  on  Ps.  xHi.  5.) 

(5)  Oppressor. — ^This  meaning  of  a  rare  word  is 
secnred  from  Amos  ii.  13. 

Cast  iniquity. — ^Better,  roll  mischief.  The  figure 
seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  rolling  stones 
down  on  an  enenay  from  a  height.  In  Ps.  cxl.  10  the 
Mme  verb  is  used  of  rolling  burning  coab  on  a  foe. 


Hate  me. — ^Better,  persecute  me. 

(^)  Is  sore  pained.— Better,  writhes  with  pain. 

Terrors  of  death — t.e.,  terrors  caused  by  death, 
a  horror  of  death. 

(•)  Oh  that  I  had. — ^Literally,  who  will  give  me  / — 
The  bird  that  was  in  the  psalmist's  thought  was  doubt- 
less the  Bock  Pigeon  (Uolumha  livia),  which  selects 
for  its  nesting  tlie lof ty  cliffs  and  deep  ravines  far  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  man.  (Comp.  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  14, 
Note.) 

Be  at  rest.— So  the  LXX.  and  Ynlg.,  and  the 
reading  is  consecrated  by  long  use ;  but  the  parallelism 
seems  to  require  the  more  literal  dweU  or  abide. 

(7)  Bemain.— Better,  lodge. 

(»)  Destroy. — Literally,  swallow  up.  So  the  LXX., 
forcibly,  "  drown  in  the  sea."  The  object  them  must 
be  supplied. 

This  sudden  change  from  plaintive  sadness  to  violent 
invective  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  this  poem. 
Some  thii^  there  has  been  a  transposition  of  verses, 
but  in  lyric  poetry  these  abrupt  transitions  of  tone  are 
not  uncommon  nor  unpleasing. 

Divide  their  tongues — i.e.,  cause  division  in 
their  councils.  "  Divide  their  voices  "  would  be  almost 
English,  being  exactly  the  opposite  of  Shaksperc's 
"  a  joint  and  corporate  voice." 

For  I  have  seen.-— With  the  sense,  and  see  still. 

(10)  They  go.— It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Hebrew  style  to  suppose  mischief  and  strife  per- 
sonified here  as  the  ancient  versions  do,  and  not  only 
occupying  the  city  as  inhabitants,  but  prowling  about 
its  walls.  So  in  the  next  verse  corruption  (see  Ps. 
V.  9,  Note),  deceit,  and  guile  are  personified.     Comp. 

Yirgil's 

"  ubique 
Luctos,  ubique  Pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  ImaKO." 

W  Deceit.— Bather,  oppression,  or  violence. 

Streets.— Rather,  squares,  the  open  space  at  the 
gate  of  an  Oriental  city  where  public  business  was 
conducted.  It  is  a  miserable  picture  of  misgovern, 
ment ;  in  the  very  seat  of  justice  is  nothing  but  oppres- 
sion and  guile.  ,.  ,  -  « 

(12)  For.- The  ellipse  must  be  suppued  from  verse  », 

linvoke  destruct^xm  for,  &c.  ,    x  ^     .  r^ 

Then  I  could  .  .  .—Better,  then  (or  else)  I  might 

bear  it.  ^    .       ^  .  ,,  a 

(13)  But  it  was  .  .  .—Better,  But  thou  art  a  man 
of  my  own  standing.    The  word  erek  is  used  (Exod. 
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Ue  Comforts  Himself 


PSALMS,   LVI. 


with  GocTs  sustaining  Graee, 


^uaJ,  my  guide,  and  mine  acquaint- 
toce.  <^*^  ^  We  took  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether, and  walked  unto  the  house  of 
God  in  company. 

(**)  Let  death  seize  upon  them,  and 
let  them  go  down  quick  into  *  hell :  for 
wickedness  is  in  their  dwellings,  and 
among  them. 

(^^)  As  for  me,  I  will  call  upon  God ; 
and  the  Lobd  shall  sare  me.  ^^^^  Even- 
ing, and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will  I 
pray,  and  cry  aloud  :  and  he  shall  hear 
my  voice. 

^®>  He  hath  delivered  my  soul  in 
peace  from  the  battle  that  wa^  against 
me:  for  there  were  many  with  me. 
<^*>  God  shall  hear,  and  afflict  them, 
even  he  that  abideth  of  old.  Selah. 
*  Because  they  have  no  changes,  there- 
fore they  fear  not  God.  <2a)  g;g  j^ath 
put    forth    his    hands     against     such 


1  Heb^  Who  npeet- 
ened  coutueL 


2  Or,  the  grave. 


9  Or,  With  whom 
b1»o  then'  b«>  no 
changfu.uet  they 
fear  not  Ood.        ' 


4    HrK    *«    luUh 
pro/uuetL 


a  Pa.  87.  5;  Matt. 
O.X5:LulcelS.»; 
1  Pet.  6. 7. 


5  Or,  gift. 


6    Heb..   m^tt    of 
bluod*  and  deeetL 


7  Hpb.  BhdU  not 
half  their  day ». 


8     Or,    A    golden 
PMlm  of  David. 


b  1  Sam.  SI.  11. 


as  be  at  peace  with  him:  ^he  hath 
broken  his  covenant.  ^^^^  The  wards  of 
his  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter^ 
but  war  was  in  his  heart:  his  words 
were  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they 
drawn  swords. 

(22)  «Cast  thy  *  burden  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  sustain  thee:  he  shall 
never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved. 
(23)  But  thou,  O  God,  shalt  bring  them 
down  into  the  pit  of  destruction : 
•bloody  and  deceitful  men  ^  shall  not 
live  out  half  their  days;  but  I  will 
trust  in  thee. 

PSALM    LVI. 

To  the  chief  Musician  npon  Jonath-elem-recho- 
kim,  ^  Michtun  of  David,  when  the  ^  Philistines 
took  him  in  Gkth. 

^^)  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  God :  for 
man  would  swallow  me  up ;  he  fighting 


xl.  23)  of  the  row  of  loaves  constituting  the  shewbread, 
and  the  cognate  verb  means  "  to  arrange."  Here  it  may 
denote  rank,  but  more  probably  the  expression  is  man 
of  my  assessmewt^  and  so  of  tne  same  iiiiportauce  in 
society.  (Comp.  Lev.  v.  15 ;  2  Kings  xii.  4.)  The 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  "  of  one  soul  with  me."  Sym- 
machus,  ''of  like  disposition."  This  sense  may  be 
implied,  though  not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew. 

Guide. — So  the  old  versions:  the  Hebrew  word 
does  denote  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  family  (Gen.  zxxvi. 
15,  &c.,  "duke"),  but  that  meaning  seems  excluded 
here  by  the  previous  description.     Render,  companion. 

(14)  And  walked  .  .  . — i.e.,  joined  the  great  public 
processions  to  the  temple.  (Comp.  Ps.  xliv.  4.)  The 
word  rendered  "company"  occurs  again  (Ps.  Ixiv.  2. 
Authorised  Version,  *'  insurrection."  Comp.  the  same 
root,  Ps.  ii.  1.)  The  intimacy  of  these  former  friends 
was  public  as  well  as  private. 

(15)  XjOt  death. — According  to  the  written  text  we 
should  render  desolations  upon  them.  Here  we  have 
another  sudden  outburst  of  overmastering  feeling. 

Quick — {.e.,  alive,  perhaps  with  reminiscence  of  the 
fate  of  Korah.     (Comp.  Prov.  i.  12.) 

'BiQll—Sheol,    (See  Note  Ps.  vi.  5.) 

And  among  them. — ^The  conjunction  is  unneces- 
sarv.     Render,  in  their  dwellings,  in  their  very  midst. 

(fe)  He  hath  delivered.— The  Tamim  rightly 
makes  this  the  petition  just  mentioned,  "  Deliver,    &c. 

(18)  From  the  battle.— The  reading  of  the  LXX. 
is  preferable,  "  from  these  drawing  near  to  me." 

For  there  were  many  with  me.— This  is  only 
intelligible  if  we  insert  the  word^^^na.  "  For  there 
were  many  fighting  with  me,"  i.e.,  "  agamst  me."  But 
the  text  seems  corrupt. 

(19)  Gk>d  shall  hear.— Render  this  verse, 

God  shall  bear  and  aflSict  them. 
He  abideth  of  old ; 
One  in  whom  are  no  changes, 
And  yet  tbey  fear  not  GkxL 

{Comp.  James  L  17,  "  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning.*')  As  the  text  stands,  for 
oMict  we  should  have  answer;  but  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  have  the  true  reading.    The  Selah  must  be  re- 


moved as  plainly  out  of  place.  Thepland  pronoun  is 
used  poetically  for  the  singular.  The  word  changes, 
chalipoth,  is  used  of  troops  relieving  guard  (Job  xiv. 
14),  of  servants  taking  their  turn  of  work,  of  a  change 
of  clothing,  &c.  Here  generally  variablefiess.  The 
rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  does  not  suit  the 
context  ^  The  reason  of  the  assertion  that,  in  spit-e  of 
his  invariableness,  the  ¥ricked  do  not  fear  God,  appears 
in  the  next  verse.  Instead  of  respecting  those  in 
covenant  with  one  who  does  not  change,  they  have 
not  feared  to  attack  and  oppress  them. 

(20)  He  hath.--As  in  verse  12,  the  individual  spe- 
cially prominent  in  the  traitorous  crew  is  here  singled 
out,  and  his  treachery  exposed. 

He  hath  broken  .  .  .—Literally,  ^|>ei/oraie(i. 
In  a  note  in  his  work  on  the  Creed,  referrmg  to  CoL 
ii.  14,  Bishop  Pearson  says  one  mode  of  cancelling  a 
bond  was  to  drive  a  nail  through  it 

(21)  The  words  of  his  mouth.— The  ancient  ver- 
sions and  the  gprammatical  anomalies  point  to  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text.  Bead,  Smoother  than  butter  is  his 
face.  The  reading /ace  for  mouth  is  suggested  by  the 
LXX.,  though  their  version  has  wandered  far  from  the 
text  even  thus  amended. 

Drawn  swords. —  The  comparison  of  the  tonffue 
to  a  sword  is  frequent ;  that  of  the  words  themae^es 
not  so  usual,  but  apt.    We  may  compare  Shakspere's 


« 


I  win  speak  daggers  to  ber,  but  use  none."— iiam&f . 
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(22)  Burden.— A  word  peculiar  to  this  passage. 
probably  meaning  "  gift,"  hence  "  lot "  or  "  condition.'* 
The  Talmud,  however,  uses  the  word  as  meaning 
"  burden  "  and  the  LXX.  by  rendering  "  care  "  have 

frepared  the  way  for  the  Cfhiistian  consolation  in   1 
*eter.  v.  7. 

LVI. 

If  the  title  referring  to  an  imprisonment  of  David 
at  Ghith  is  to  be  defended,  it  must  be  from  1  Sam.  zxi. 
10 — 15,  on  the  supposition  that  the  f  eig^ned  madness  did 
not  succeed  in  ite  obiect,  although  the  narrative  gives  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  did.  The  alternative  of  rejecting' 
the  inscription  appears  less  objectionable.    We   have 


The  Pudmitis  Goi^idtmet 


PSALMS,  LVI. 


in  GoiTs  Protection, 


daily  oppreeaeth  me.  ^^  ^  Mine  enemies 
would  daily  swallow  me  np :  for  they 
le  many  that  fight  against  me,  O  thou 
most  High. 

^  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  wiU  trust 
in  thee.  W  In  Grod  I  will  praise  his 
word,  in  God  I  have  put  my  trust;  I 
will  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  me. 

W  Every  day  they  wrest  my  words : 
all  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for 
eril.  W  They  gather  themselves  to- 
gether, they  lude  themselves,  they  mark 
my  steps,  when  they  wait  for  my  soul. 

t7>  Shall  they  escape  by  iniquity  ?  in 
thine  anger  cast  down  the  people,  0  Grod. 


1  Heb^  miM  ob- 


(®)  Thou  tellest  my  wanderings :  put 
thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  :  are  they 
not  in  thy  book?  W  When  I  cry  unto 
thee,  then  shall  mine  enemies  turn 
back :  this  I  know ;  for  God  is  for  me. 
<^^)  In  God  will  I  praise  his  word :  in 
the  Lord  wiU  I  praise  his  word.  <^^)  In 
God  have  I  put  my  trust:  I  will  not 
be  afraid  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 
(12)  rjy^j  Yo^s  cLj.^  upou  me,  O  Grod :  I 

will  render  praises  unto  thee. 

(13)  For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
&om  death:  vrilt  not  thou  deliver  my 
feet  from  £alline,  that  I  may  walk  be- 
fore God  in  the  Tight  of  the  living  9 


no  elne,  however,  either  to  the  person  of  the  author 
or  his  time  (beyond  the  general  picture  of  dangler  and 
hostility),  and  the  lang^nage  rather  g^ves  the  idea  of 
lam  combined  forces  than  of  individual  foes,  espe- 
ciaBy  in  the  prayer  of  verse  7. '  Probably  the  speaker 
ia  here  again  only  the  mouthpiece  of  oppressed  and 
suffering  Israel.  The  poetical  form  is  irregular,  but  is 
plainly  marked  by  the  refrain  in  verses  3  and  11. 

Tiae,See  Pss.  It.,  xvi.,  Title. 

XTlx>n  Jonath-elem-reohokim  —  i.e.,  upon  a 
aHetU  dove  of  distant  (plucee).  Of  the  conjectures  on 
the  meaning  of  this  Title  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  accepted  in  other  cases  to  take  the  one  which 
makes  it  the  first  words  of  some  well-known  song  to  the 
tune  of  which  tiiis  psalm  might  be  sung. 

(I)  Man  •  •  • — ^Heb.,  enosh,  either  as  in  Psalm 
ix.  19,  "  mortal  man,"  or,  contemptuously,  "  a  rabble, 
a  moltitade." 

(9  Swallow  me  up.— The  root  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
word  so  rendered  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  many  pas- 
sages where  it  is  used  the  meaning  given  here  by  the 
LaX.,  "  trample  on,"  will  suit  the  context  quite  as  well 
as,  or  eyen  better  than,  the  meaning,  "pant  after," 

5iven  in  the  Lexicons.  (See  Job  v.  5;  Isa.  xlii. 
4;  Eccles.  i.  5  ;  Amoe  ii.  7,  viii.  4.)  And  this  sense 
of  bruising  by  trampling  also  suits  the  oo^ate  verb, 
•huph,  used  only  three  times  (Qen.  iii.  15;  Job 
ix.  17;  Ps.  cxxxix.  II).  Symmachus  also  here  has 
^  bruise,"  or  "  grind."  On  the  other  hand  in  Ps.  cxix. 
131;  Job  vii.  2,  &c.,  we  want  the  idea  of  "haste"  or 
"  dnire."  Possibly  the  original  meaning  of  "  trample" 
may  have  passed  through  tne  sense  of  physical  haste  to 
that  of  passion.  Or  we  may  even  get  the  sense  of 
"needily  devouring"  by  the  exactly  similar  process  by 
wmch  we  come  to  talK  of  devouring  the  road  witn 
speed.  The  same  verb  is  used  in  the  next  verse  with 
an  object. 
Figliting.— Better,  devouring,  (Gomp.  Ps.  xxxv.  1.) 

0  thou  most  Etigh. — ^Heb.,  marom,  which  is 
here  not  a  vocative,  but  an  adverbial  accusative, 
"  proudly,"  in  pride. 

t')  What  tune.— Heb.,  vom,  apparently  with  same 
meaning  as  heyam  in  verse  10,  "  in  tne  day." 

1  am  afraid  •  •  .—No  doubt  the  right  reading  is, 
-I  cry." 

W  in  God. — ^This  verse,  which  forms  the  refrain 
(verses  11  and  12  are  wrongly  separated),  is  as  it  stands 
hardly  intelligible,  and  the  text  is  rendered  suspicious 
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by  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  read  "  my  words,"  instead 
of  "his  word,"  and  by  the  omission  of  the  suffix 
altogether  in  verse  II,  where  the  first  clause  of  tlie 
refrain  is  doubled.  The  obvious  treatment  of  the 
verse  is  to  take  the  construction  as  in  Ps.  xliv.  8,  "  I 
praise  Qod  with  my  word,"  i.e.,  in  spite  of  all  my 
enemies  I  find  words  to  praise  God. 

I  will  not.— Bather,  I  fear  not.  What  can  flesh 
do? 

(5)  Wrest. — Properly,  afflict  y  and  so  some,  "  injure 
my  cause."    But  "  torture  my  words  "  is  intelligible. 

(fi>  They  hide  themselves.- Better,  they  set  spiee. 

Mark  my  steps. — ^liiterally,  watch  my  heels.  (See 
Pss.  xlix.  5,  Ixxxix.  51.) 

(7)  Shall  they  • . . — Literally,  upon  iniquity  escape 
to  them;  the  meaning  of  which  is  oy  no  means  clear. 
The  ancient  versions  do  not  help  us.  If  we  adopt  a 
alight  change  of  reading,  viz.,  paUes  for  jpiUet,  the 
meaning  wm  be  clear,  for  iniquity  thou  wilt  requite 
them. 

(8)  Wanderings. — Bather,  in  the  singular,  wander- 
ing, which,  from  the  parallelism  with  "tears,"  must 
mean  "  mental  restlessness,"  the  "  tossings  to  and  fro 
of  the  mind."    Symmachus,  "  my  inmost  things." 

Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle.  —  There 
is  a  pla^jT  of  words  in  the  original  of  "bottle,'*  and 
"  vrandering."  We  must  not,  of  course,  think  of  the 
lachrymatories,  as  they  are  called,  of  glass,  which  have 
been  found  in  Syria  (see  Thomson,  JLand  and  Book, 
page  103).  If  these  were  reaUy  in  any  way  connected 
with  "  t^urs,"  they  must  have  formed  part  of  fimeral 
customs.  The  L2LK., "  Thou  hast  put  my  tears  before 
thee,"  and  Symmachus  and  Jerome, "  put  my  tears  iu 
thy  sight,"  suggest  a  corruption  of  tne  text;  but,  in 
any  case,  the  poet's  feeling  here  is  that  of  Oon  stance 
in  Shakspeare^  King  John — 

'*  His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 
Draw  these  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes. 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee ; 
Ay,  with  those  crystal  beads  Heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice  and  revenge  on  you." 

Book.— As  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  16.  Some  prefer  "  caL 
culation." 

02)  Thy  vows-^'.c,  vows  made  to  Thee,  but  the 
form  is  most  unusual  For  the  thought  comp.  Ps.  xxii. 
25, 1. 14. 

I  win  render— t.s.,  in  fulfilment  of  the  vows. 

(IS)  wat  thou  not  deliver  P— Better,  hast  tliou 
not  delivered  t 

From  fWling.— Literally, /ro##*  tt  tfcntot. 


Tnvst  in  God  and  Praise 


PSALMS,  LVn.— LVllI. 


in  ilie  Midst  of  Affliction, 


PSALM    LVn. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  ^  Al-taschith,  Michtam  of 
David,  '  when  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave. 

(1)  Be  merciful  nnto  me,  O  God,  be 
merciful  unto  me :  for  my  soul  trusteth 
in  thee:  yea,  in  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings  will  I  make  my  refuge,  until 
these  calamities  be  overpast.  ^^^  I  will 
cry  unto  God  most  high ;  unto  God  that 
performeth  all  things  for  me. 

(^)  He  shall  send  from  heaven,  and 
save  me  ^from  the  reproach  of  him 
that  would  swallow  me  up.  Selah. 
God  shall  send  forth  his  mercy  and  his 
truth. 

<^)  My  soul  is  among  lions :  and  I  lie 
even  among  them  that  are  set  on  fire, 
even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are 
spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a 
sharp  sword. 

<*^  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  above  the 
heavens ;  let  thy  glory  he  above  all  the 
earth. 


1  Or.  Dettroif  ncL 


a  l8aiiLil4.L 


S  Or^Ac  reproacheth 
him  that  wouid 
notUlow  me  ujk 


b  Pa.  7.  10.  ft  9. 15. 


C  Pb.  106. 1,  Ac 


3  Or,  frepared. 


d  Pa.  98. 5,*  106. 4. 


4  Or.  Destroy  not, 
A  golden  Paalm 
o/Jbavid. 


(«)  *  They  have  prepared  a  net  for  my 
steps ;  my  soul  is  bowed  down :  they 
have  digged  a  pit  before  me,  into  the 
midst  whereof  they  are  fallen  themselves. 
Selah. 

t7)«My  heart  is  *  fixed,  O  God,  my 
heart  is  fixed:  I  will  sing  and  give 
praise.  ^^^  Awake  up,  my  glory ;  awake, 
psaltery  and  harp  :  I  myself  will  awake 
early.  ff>  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  people :  I  will  sing  unto 
thee  among  the  nations.  <^<^)'For  thy 
mercy  is  great  unto  the  heavens,  and 
thy  truth  unto  the  clouds. 

(H)  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  above  the 
heavens  :  let  thy  glory  be  above  all  the 
earth. 

PSALM    LVin, 

To  the  chief  Mnsieian,  ^  Al-taschith,  Michtam  of 

David. 

0)  Do  ye  indeed  speak  righteousness, 
O  congregation  9  do  ye  judge  uprightly. 


LVn. 

This  pealm  offers  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  hymns  were  sometimes  composed  for  the  congre- 
gation.  It  is  phiiiily  the  work  of  a  man  with  a  fine 
poetic  sense.  The  imagery  is  striking,  and  the  versifi- 
cation regular  and  pleasing.  A  rofraiu  divides  it  into 
two  eqnal  pieces,  each  falling  into  two  stanzas  of  six 
lines.  Yet  it  is  plainlv  a  composition  from  older 
hymns.  (Comp.  especiallv  Pss.  xxxvi.  5,  6,  Ivi.  2,  3, 
vii.  15,  ix.  15.)  The  second  part  has  itself  in  torn  been 
used  by  another  compiler.     (See  Fs.  cviii.) 

Title. — See  Pss.  iv.,  xvi.,  title,  and  comp.  titles  of 
Pss.  Iviii.,  lix..  And  Ixxv. 

Al-taschith— i.e.,  destroy  not,  the  first  words  of 
some  song  to  the  tune  of  which  this  was  to  be  sung. 

0)  Trusteth.  —  Better,   has    taken    refuge.      The 
future  of  the  same  verb  occurs  in  the  next  clause. 
Shadow  of  thy  wings.— See  Note,  Ps.  zvii.  8. 
Until  these  calamities.— Danger  of  destruction 

E'ves  the  feeling  of  the  Hebrew  better  than  "ca- 
mities." 

(2)  Performeth  all  things  for  me.  —  Literally, 
completes  for  me,  which  may  be  explained  from  the 
analogy  of  Ps.  cxxxviii.  8.  But  as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
liave  "  my  benefactor "  (reading  gomel  for  gomer)  we 
may  adopt  that  emendation. 

(3)  He  shall  send  .  .  .—The  selah  in  the  middle 
of  this  verse  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  in  Ps.  Iv.  19. 
The  LXX.  place  it  after  verse  2.  The  marginal 
correction  of  the  second  clause  is  decidedly  to  be 
adopted,  the  word  "  reproach  *'  is  here  being  used  in 
the  sense  of  "rebuke.^  For  the  verb  *'send,''  used 
absolutely,  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  16. 

(4)  Them  that  are  set  on  fire.— Rather,  greedy 
ones  (literally,  tickers)  in  apposition  to  lions.  The  verse 
expresses  the  insecurity  of  the  poet,  who,  his  dwelling 
bemg  in  the  midst  of  foes,  must  go  to  sleep  every  night 
with  the  sense  of  danger  all  round  him.     (See  liTx) 


How  jprandly  the  refrain  in  verse  8  rises  from  such  a 
situation. 

(6)  A  net. — For  this  image,  so  common  in  Hebrew 
hymns,  see  Ps.  ix.  15,  &c,  and  for  that  of  the  pit, 
Ps.  vii.  15,  Ac 

My  soul  is  bowed  down.— The  verb  so  rendered 
is  everywhere  else  transitive.  So  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
here,  **  And  have  pressed  down  my  souL'*  Despite  the 
grammar,  Ewald  alters  *'  my  soul ''  into  "  their  soul" 
But  no  conjecture  of  the  kind  restores  the  paralleliam, 
which  is  here  hopelessly  lost.     We  expect^ 

They  have  prepared  a  net  for  mj  steps ; 
They  are  caught  in  it  themselves. 

(7)  Fixed.— Better,  steadfast.  (See  Ps.  IL  10,  Note.) 

(8)  My  glory.— See  Note,  Ps.  vii.  5. 

I  myself  will  awake  early.— Perhaps,  rather, 
I  wUl  rouse  the  dawn.  Comp  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  597, 
where  the  cock  is  said  evocare  Auroram ;  and  Milton, 
still  more  nearly : 

'*  Oft  listenlngr  how  the  hounds  and  horn. 
Cheerily  rouse  the  slumbering  mom,*'—L'AUeoro.) 

Lvin. 

After  a  challenge  to  certain  corrupt  magistrates,  the 
poet  in  this  piece  shows  his  detestation  of  the  wicked, 
and  anticipates  their  fate.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
content's  of  the  psalm  to  bear  out  the  traditional  title ; 
but  neither  is  there  anything  to  help  ns  to  fix  on  any 
other  author  or  date.  The  same  complaints  of  the 
maladministration  of  justice  often  meet  us  in  the  pro- 
phetic books,  and  there  is  therefore  no  need  to  bring 
the  composition  of  the  psalm  down  to  a  very  Ute  age, 
especially  when  the  vivacity  of  the  language,  and  tne 
originality  of  the  imagery,  indicate  the  freshness  and 
power  of  an  early  and  vigorous  age  of  literary  aetivily. 
The  rh3rthm  is  elegant  and  sustained. 

Title. — See  title  to  last  psalm. 

(1)  Congregation.— This  rendering  comes  of  a 
mistaken  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hem,  which 
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The  Unjust  are 


PSALMS.   LVIII. 


Cradled  in  Wickedness, 


0  ye  sons  of  men  ?  ?^)  Tea,  in  heart  ye 
work  wickedness ;  ye  weigh  the  violence 
of  joor  hands  in  the  earth. 

P^  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
womb  :  they  go  astray  ^  as  soon  as  they 
be  bom,  speakiog  lies.  <*>  Their  poison 
is  'like  tiie  poison  of  a  serpent:  they 
an  like  the  deaf  'adder  ihat  stoppeth 


I  Heh.,  from  the 
belly. 


S  Hob.,  acemding 
to  ike  likenut. 


8  Or,  tup. 


4  Or,  be  M«  tharm- 
er  never  to  cu»- 
nlng. 


her  ear ;  <*)  which  will  not  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  charmers,  *  charming  never 
so  wisely. 

(®)  Break  their  teeth,  0  Grod,  in  their 
mouth :  break  out  the  great  teeth  of 
the  young  lions,  O  Losd.  ^'^  Let  them 
melt  away  as  waters  which  run  con- 
tinually :   when  he  bendeth  his  how  to 


offers  some  difficulty.  As  pointed,  it  must  mean  silence 
(comp.  Ps.  Ivi  title,  the  only  other  place  it  occurs) ; 
and  some,  regardless  of  sense,  woold  render,  "do  je 
tnlj  in  silence  speak  righteousness."  Of  the  many 
conjectures  on  the  passage,  we  may  choose  between 
reading  elitn  (short  for  elim^^goas),  and  here,  as 
in  Exod.  zzL  6,  xxii  8 ;  Ps.  boxii  6,  applied  to  the 
judges)  and  viam  (with  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
in  the  sense  of  hvi.  To  speak  righteousness  is,  of 
coarse,  to  pronounce  a  just  jvdgm&nJt,  If  we  prefer 
the  former  of  these  (with  most  modem  scholars),  it  is 
best  to  take  sons  of  men  in  the  accusative  rather  than 
the  Toeatiye,  do  yejudae  with  equity  the  sons  of  men. 

(2}  In  heart  ...  in  the  earth  (or,  better,  in  the 
land), — These  in  the  text  are  in  antithesis.  The  mis- 
chief conceiyed  in  the  heart  is  weighed  out,  instead  of 
justice,  by  these  unjust  magistrates.  The  balance  of 
justice  is  thus  turned  into  a  means  of  wrong-doing. 
But,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  arrange  as  follows : 

Nay  f  with  your  heart  ye  work  wickedness  in  the  land, 
'Wtth  your  hands  you  weigh  out  violence. 

(3>  The  WiokecL — The  poet  passes  from  his  indig- 
nant challenge  to  the  unjust  judges  to  speak  of  the 
wicked  g^ierally.  He  finds  that  such  maturity  of  vice 
points  to  yerj  early  deprayity.  Such  hardened,  sinners 
must  have  been  cradlea  in  wickedness. 

(4)  Their  poison  .  .  •— Betted,  they  have  a  venom 
Uke^  &c.    The  term  for  serpent  is  the  generic  ndchash 

The  most  forcible  images  of  determined  wicked- 
ness,  and  of  the  destruction  it  entails,  now  follow. 
The  first  is  supplied  by  the  serpent,  tiie  more  sug- 
gestive from  the  accumulated  evil  qualities  of  which 
that  animal  has  from  the  first  becni  considered  the 
type.  Here  the  figure  is  heightened,  since  the  animal  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  tamed,  but  suddenly  darts 
forth  its  fangs,  and  shows  itself  not  only  untamed,  but 
untameable. 

Adder. — ^Heb.,  pethen,  translated  asp  in  Deut. 
xrxiL  33 ;  Job  xx.  14;  Isa.  xL  8  (and  here  by  the  LXX.) 
In  the  Bible  Educator  iv.  103,  the  pethen  is  identified 
with  the  Egyptian  cobra,  the  species  upon  which  the 
serpent  charmers  practise  their  peculiar  science. 

Beaf. — So  Jer.  viii.  17  refers  to  various  kinds  of 
serpents  that  "  will  not  be  charmed."  Here,  however,  it 
woold  seem  as  if  the  poet  were  thinking  of  some  indi- 
vidoal  of  a  species,  generally  tractable,  that  obstinately 
resists  the  spells  and  incantations  of  the  charmer. 

The  image  of  the  deaf  adder  was  a  favourite  with 
Shakspeare,  who,  no  doubt,  derived  it  from  this  psalm. 

"Pleasure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision."  TroUua  and  Crtssida,  Ui.  2. 

(Comp.  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2.) 

(5)  Charmers. —  Heb.,  melachashim,  a  word  un- 
doobtedly  formed  from  the  sound  made  by  the  charmer 
in  imitating  the  snake,  in  order  to  entice  it  from  its 
hola  I^ae,  in  Modem  Egyptians,  describing  a  snake 
channer  at  his  task,  says :  "  He  assumes  an  air  of 


mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with  a  short  palm  stick- 
whistles,  makes  a  clacking  noise  with  his  tongue."  The 
art  of  serpent  charming,  and  the  magic  connected  with 
it,  was  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt,  and  passed  thence 
to  surrounding  countries. 

Charming  noTer  so  wisely.  —  Literally,  one 
tying  knots  wisely,  i.e.,  a  most  skilfiil  charmer. 

(0)  Break  their  teeth.— The  chanffe  is  abrupt 
from  the  image  of  obstinacy  deaf  to  im  charms,  to 
that  of  violence  that  must  be  tamed  by  force. 

Qreat  teeth. — Literally,  biters,  grinders. 

(7, 8)  After  the  types  of  oostinate  and  fierce  malignity, 
come  four  striking  images  of  the  fatuity  of  the  wicked 
man's  projects,  and  his  own  imminent  ruin.  The  first 
of  these  compares  him  to  water,  which,  spilt  on  a  sandy 
soil,  sinks  into  it  and  melts  away.  (Comp.  2  Sam. 
xiv.  14)  Perhaps  a  phenomenon,  often  described  by 
traveUers,  was  in  the  poet's  mind,  the  disappearance 
of  a  stream  which,  after  accompanying  the  track  for 
some  time,  suddenly  sinks  into  the  sand.  The  words 
which  run  continually,  even  if  the  Hebrew  can  bear 
this  meaning,  only  weaken  the  figure.  The  verb  is  in 
the  reflexive  conjugation,  and  has  "  to  "  or  "  for  them- 
selves "  added,  and  seems  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to 
our,  they  walk  themselves  off.  This  certainly  should  be 
joined  to  the  clause  following.  Here,  too,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  sign  of  comparison,  khemo,  was  dropped 
out  by  the  copyist  in  consequence  of  the  Idmo  just 
written,  and  afterwards  bein^  mserted  in  the  margin, 
got  misplaced.    We  must  brmg  it  back,  and  read : 

They  are  utterly  gone,  as  when 
One  shoots  his  arrows. 

This  figure  thus  becomes  also  clear  and  striking.  The 
arrow  once  shot  is  irrevocably  gone,  probably  lost,  fit 
emblem  of  the  fate  of  the  wicK^.  For  the  ellipse  in 
bend  (literally,  trecul,  see  Ps.  viL  12),  comp.  Ps.  Ixiv.  3, 
where  also  the  action  properly  belonging  to  the  bow 
is  transferred  to  the  arrow. 

The  words,  "  Let  them  be  as  cut  in  pieces,"  must  be 
carried  on  to  the  following  verse,  which  contains  two 
fresh  images :  So  they  are  cut  off  (LXX.,  "  are  weak  **) 
as  shabliu  melts ;  (as)  the  abortion  of  a  woman  passes 
avooM  without  seeing  the  sun.  The  word  shabtul,  by 
its  derivation  (bdlal  =  to  pour  out)  may  mean  any 
liquid  or  mmst  substance.  Hence  some  understand  a 
watercourse,  others  (LXX.  and  Vulg.)  waa.  The  first 
would  weaken  the  passage  by  introducing  a  bald  rene. 
tition  of  a  previous  image.  The  second  is  quite  intelli- 
gible. But  the  Talmud  says  shahlul  is  a  slug  or  shel- 
less  snail,  and  there  may  be  a  reference  in  the  passage 
to  the  popular  notion  derived  from  the  slimy  track  of 
the  creature,  that  the  slug  dissolves  as  it  moves,  and 
eventually  melts  away.  Dr.  Tristram,  however  (Nat. 
Hist.  Bti>.,  p.  295),  finds  scientific  support  for  tlie 
image  in  the  myriads  of  snail  shells  found  in  the  Holy 
Land,  still  adhering,  by  the  calcareous  exudation  round 
the  orifice,  to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  while  the  animal 
itself  is  utterly  shrivelled  and  wasted.    The  last  image 
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Tlui  End,  of  ike  Wicked. 


PSALMS,  LIX. 


The  Craft  of  ike  Heaihen. 


shoot  his  arrows,  let  them  be  as  cut 
in  pieces.  ^^^  As  a  snail  which  melteth, 
let  every  one  of  them  pass  away: 
like  the  untimely  birth  of  a  woman, 
that  they  may  not  see  the  son.  (^)  Be- 
fore your  pots  can  feel  the  thorns, 
he  shall  take  them  away  as  with  a 
whirlwind,  ^both  living,  and  in  his 
wrath. 

(10)  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when 
he  seeth  the  vengeance :  he  shall  wash 
his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked. 
<"^  So  that  a  man  shall  say.  Verily 
there  m  •  a  reward  for  the  righteous : 
verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth. 


toroM. 


Ac. 


8  Or,  Dfttrow  moC, 
A  oolden  Paalin 
0/ David. 


PSALM    LIX. 

To  the  chief  Muaician,  '  Al-taschith,  Michtam  of 
David;  ^when  Saul  sent,  and  they  watched 
the  house  to  kill  him. 

<^)  Deliver  me  from  mine  enemies,  O 
my  God:  ^defend  me  from  them  that 
rise  up  against  me.  ^^^  Deliver  me  from 
the  workers  of  iniquity,  and  save  me 
&om  bloody  men. 

(3)  For,  lo,  they  lie  in  wait  for  my 
soul :  the  mighty  are  gathered  against 
me  ;  not  for  my  transgression,  nor  for 

4  Hcb^  M(  hm  ON  my  sin,  O   Lord.      W  They    run    and 

prepare  themselves  without  my  fault: 
awake  ^  to  help  me,  and  behold. 

6Heh..tom««iw.|      (*>  Thou  therefore,  O  Lobd  Gk)d  of 


a  1  Sam.  iSi  11. 


high. 


presents  no  diffictdty  either  in  language  or  form,  wxcept 
that  the  form  of  the  noun  woman  is  unnsnal. 

That  they  may  not.— That  this  refers  to  the 
abortion  which  passed  away  withovi  seeing  the  su/n,  is 
certain.  The  grammatical  difficulty  of  want  of  concord 
may  be  got  over  by  taking  abortion  as  a  collective 
noun. 

(9)  Before.— The  figure  in  this  difficult  verse  is 
generally  intelligible,  though  the  text  as  it  stands  resists 
all  attempts  to  translate  it.  As  in  the  preceding 
images,  it  must  convey  the  idea  of  abortive  effort  and 
sudden  ruin,  and,  as  has  generally  been  understood, 
some  experience  of  eastern  travel  undoubtedly  supplied 
the  figure  which  accident  or  a  copyist's  error :  has 
rendered  so  obscure.  The  Hebrew  literally  runs,  Before 
(shall)  understand  yowr  pots  a  bramble  as  (or  so)  living 
OM  (or  so)  heat  sweeps  them  off.  The  ancient  versions 
mostly  render  thorifu  instead  of  pots,  and  make  the 
simile  to  lie  in  the  destruction  of  the  bush  before 
flpowing  to  maturity.  The  English  versions  have  un- 
doubtedlv  caught  the  figure  more  correctly.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  Hebrew  word  rendered /eeZ  could  be 
used  of  inanimate  objects,  and  even  if  a  kettle  might  be 
said  to  feel  the  fire,  we  should  hardly  speak  of  its  feeling 
the  fuel.  Some  change  in  the  text  must  be  made. 
A  very  slight  change  in  one  letter  g^ves  excellent  sense 
to  the  first  clause.  Before  thorns  (taking  the  word 
dtad  which  in  Judg.  ix.  14,  15  is  translated  bramble 
collectively)  make  your  pots  ready.  But  the  second 
clause  remains  very  difficult.  Even  if  (with  Gratz) 
we  read  charol  (Job  xxx.  7 ;  Prov.  zxiv.  31,  "  nettles  ") 
for  eharon,  and  render  thorny  bush,  the  words  as  livina 
still  offer  a  puzzle.  And  even  if  with  the  Prayer  Book 
we  might  render  raw  instead  of  living,  yet  bumhig 
heat  could  not  stand  for  cooked  msat.  Apparently  the 
poet  intends  to  compare  the  sudden  overtnrow  of  the 
wicked  before  their  arms  could  succeed,  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  fuel  before  it  had  time  to  heat  the 
cooking-pot;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  com- 
pressed all  this  into  a  condensed  expression,  which  we 
must  expand :  "  As,  before  the  brambles  make  the  jrats 
ready,  they  are  consumed,  so  He  will  whirl  them  (i.e., 
the  wicked)  away  alive,  as  the  fierce  heat  consumes 
the  thorns.**  Hebrew  poetry  is  always  more  satisfactory 
with  metaDhor  than  with  simile,  and  here,  as  often, 
seems  to  falter  between  the  two,  and  so  becomes 
obscure. 

(10)  Wash  his  feet.— So  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  23.  «  Wading 
deep  in  blood  "  is  the  picture  suggested 


LIX. 

The  fascinating  conjecture  of  Ewald  which  connects 
this  psalm  with  the  Scythian  irruption  into  Judfiea  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  is  not  easily  surrendered.  Some 
wild  nomad  tribe  supporting  itself  by  pilla^,  teirify- 
ing  the  inhabitants  oi  a  beleaguered  city  with^an  out« 
landish  gesture  and  speech,  seems  indicated  by  the  re. 
curring  simile  of  the  "  dogs  "  (verses  6, 14, 15).  And* 
again,  the  mode  in  which  the  heathen  are  spoken  of  in 
verse  8,  and  the  effect  to  be  produced  far  and  wide  by 
the  evidence  of  Jehovah's  power  (verse  13)  seems  to 
point  to  a  foreign  invasion.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prominence  given  to  the  utterances  of  this  poet's 
foes  (verses  7,  l2),  seems  to  indicate  that  his  danger 
was  rather  from  calumnious  and  false  accusations  than 
from  hostile  violence.  Was  he  merely  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  righteous  part  of  the  community,  whom  a  hostile 
or  rene^ide  party  is  tr3ring  to  devour,  body  and  soul, 
character  and  substance,  as  the  gaunt  scavenger  dogs 
devour  in  an  Eastern  city  P  At  nrst  sight  an  apparent 
double  refrain  (verses  6,  14 ;  9, 17)  promises  a  regular 
poetical  form,  but  the  strophes  are  unequal  and  the 
parallelism  loose. 

TUle, — See  titles,  Pss.  iv.,  Ivii.,  xvi,  and  see  Intro- 
duction, 

0)  Defend  me. — ^Literally,  set  me  on  high,  i.e,,  place 
me  on  some  lofty  and  secure  height. 

(3)  For,  lo,  they  lie  in  wait  .  .  .—Better, /or 
look,  they  have  laid  an  amhush. 

Mighty. — ^Perhaps  with  the  idea  of  insolence  in  their 
strength. 

Not  for  my  transgn^ession  •  .  .—Better,  WUk- 
out  transgression  orfauU  of  mine,  as  in  next  Terse. 

(4)  They  run  and  prepare.— These  words  might 
both  be  taken  in  a  military  sense.  For  "  run,"  see  Fs. 
xviii.  29 ;  Job  xv.  26,  xvi.  14. 

Help  me. — Literally, as  in  mamntft^^-  It  is  found 
in  a  hostile  sense,  and  never  in  the  sense  of  helping. 
A  suggested  emendation,  "  Awake  to  my  oaXling,  and 
behold,"  removes  the  difficulty. 

(5)  Therefore  .  .  .—Better,  Yea,  even  Thou  .  .  . 
Not  only  is  there  an  emphatic  "  thou,"  but  the  passion 
of  prayer  cannot  exhaust  itself  without  {nliog  up  all 
the  customanr  names  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Qod  of  Israel. — This  is  added  so  emphatically  be- 
cause of  the  *'  heathen,"  against  whom  aia  is  invoMd. 
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The  Paalmist  Invokes  GocTs  Eelp^ 


PSALMS,  LTX. 


and  Pifaisea  If  is  Pawer^ 


hoets,  the  God  of  Israel,  awake  to  visit 
all  the  heathen  :  be  not  merciful  to  any 
wicked  transgressors.     Selah. 

<•>  They  retnrn  at  eyening :  they  make 
a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about 
the  city.  <^>  Behold,  they  belch  out 
with  their  mouth :  swords  are  in  their 
hps:  for  "who,  say  they,  doth  hear? 

^  But  thoUy  O  Lord,  shalt  laugh  at 
ihem ;  thou  shalt  hare  all  the  heathen 
in  derision. 

(')  Because  of  his  strength  will  I  wait 
upon  thee :  for  God  is  ^  my  defence. 
^^  The  Grod  of  my  mercy  shall  prevent 
me:  God  shall  let  me  see  my  desire 
upon  ^mine  enemies. 

(11)  Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  for- 
get: scatter  them  by  thy  power;  and 
bring  them  down,  O  Lord  our  shield. 


a  Pb.  10.  U  *  731 II. 
A  1)4.7. 


1  He1».,  my  kiffk 


S  Heb.  mine  ofr- 


8  Keh^totat. 


4  Or.  if  thty  be  not 
iHUui/fed,  then  they 
will  gtajf  ail  night. 


(12)  For  the  sin  of  their  mouth  aiid  the 
words  of  their  lips  let  them  even  be 
taken  in  their  pride :  and  for  cursing 
and  lying  which  they  speak.  ^^^>  Con- 
sume them  in  wrath,  consume  tJiem^  that 
they  may  not  he :  and  let  them  know  that 
Grod  ruleth  in  Jacob  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Selah.  <i*>  And  at  evening  let 
them  return ;  and  let  them  make  a  noise 
like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city. 
^^^  Let  them  wander  up  and  down  *for 
meat,  ^and  grudge  if  they  be  not  satisfied. 
(i«)  But  I  will  sing  of  thy  power ;  yea, 
I  will  sing  aloud  of  thy  mercy  in  the 
morning:  for  thou  hast  been  my  de- 
fence and  refuge  in  the  day  of  my 
trouble.  <^^  Unto  thee,  O  my  strength,, 
will  I  sing :  for  God  is  my  defence,  and 
the  God  of  my  mercy. 


I 


All  the  heathen  •  .  .  wicked  transgressors.— 
These  two  terms  are  not  synonymous,  but  contrasted. 
There  were  not  onl^  f oreig^n,  but  domestic  foes,  viz.,  the 
purtj  who,  pretending  to  be  loyal  Israelites,  were  yet  in- 
trigmng  with  the  foreigners.  The  literal  "  coverers  of 
wickedness  "  implies  concealment  and  treachery. 

{*)  A  dog. — This  comparison  to  the  gaunt  hali-stanred 
wild  dogs  of  an  Eastern  town  has  met  ns  before  (Ps.  xxii. 
16).  l%e  Terbs  shonld  be  rendered  as  futures  here  and 
in  Terse  15. 

Hake  a  noise.— Better,  howl  (See  Note  Ps.  Iv.  7.) 

An  English  traveller  has  described  the  noise  made  by 
the  dogs  of  Constantinople:  "  The  noise  I  heard  then  I 
shall  neTer  forget.  The  whole  city  rang  with  one  vast 
riot.  Down  below  me  at  Tophane ;  over  about  Stam- 
bool ;  far  away  at  Scutari ;  tae  whole  60,000  dogs  that 
ue  Slid  io  overrun  Constantinople  appeared  engaged 
in  the  mrst  active  extermination  of  each  other  without 
a  momenf  s  cessation.  The  yelping,  howling,  barking, 
growling,  and  snarling  were  alt  merged  into  one  uni- 
lonn  and  continuous  even  sound"  (Albert  Smith,  A 
Month  at  ConsianHnople,  quoted  from  Spurgeon's 
Treoiury  of  David), 

^  Behold. — Without  question  this  word  should,  as 
Mr.  Burgess  suggests,  be  emended  to  *' spears*' 
[dumUh  instead  of  hinvieh),  to  give — 

"  Spears  thej  pour  oat  with  their  mouths. 
Swords  with  their  lips." 

(Gomp.  Ps.  Ivii.  5,  and 

**  She  speaks  poniards.**— ^«  Tbu  lAke  R, 

^  Langh. — Comp.  Ps.  ii.  4,  Note.  Probably  the 
auae  contrast  is  intended  in  these  clauses  as  in  verse  5. 

(9)  His  strengtll. — ^This  gives  no  intelligible  mean- 
ing, ind  verse  17  shows  that  the  ancient  versions  (and 
some  M8S.)  are  right  in  reading  "my  strength" 
(vocative).  The  first  two  words  of  the  next  verse  must 
•lao  he  brought  back  to  this :  "  My  strength,  on  Thee  let 
me  wait.  For  God  is  my  fortress,  God  of  my  grace  (or 
nerej),"  i.e.,  my  gracious  or  merciful  God. 

W)  Pr8vent--i.e.,  come  to  meet.  ( SeePs.  xxi.  8,  Note.) 

See  my  desire.— See  Note,  Ps.  liv.  7.  (Comp.  Ps. 
xdlll.) 

(U)  Sl^y  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget . . . 
—The  Spfftans  refused  to  allow  the  destruction  of  a 
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neighbouring  city,  which  had  often  called  forth  their 
armies,  saying,  "  Destroy  not  the  whetstone  of  our 
young  men."    Timon,  in  the  play,  is  made  to  say — 

'*  Live  loath'd  and  long 
Tou  smiling  smooth  detested  paiiaites,'' 

that  the  ruin  of  Athens  might  be  complete,  if  deferred. 
National  feeling,  too,  has  often  insisted  on  extreme 
modes  of  punishment,  partly  from  vindictive  feeling, 
partly  for  deterrent  purposes.  Witness  the  sequel  to 
the  Indian  mutiny.  But  where  is  the  parallel  to  the 
feeling  that  seems  uppermost  in  the  Psalmist's  mind, 
viz.,  a  wish  for  protracted  retribution  on  the  nations 
for  the  moral  benefit  of  Israel  ? 

Scatter  them.  —  Better,  make  them  wander:  a 
word  applied  to  Cain  and  to  the  Israelito  wanderings 
in  the  wudemess. 

(12)  For  the  sin  .  .  . — ^As  the  text  stands,  it  nms : 
8in  of  their  movih^  word  of  their  live,  and  they  are- 
taken  in  their  pride,  and  cursing  andhjing  they  say ; 
where  some  would  supply  a  copula,  "  Tne  sin  of  their 
mouth  is  the  woid  oi  their  lips,"  which  seems  tauto- 
logical nonsense.  But,  perhaps,  we  should  take  the 
accusative  as  adverb  of  instrument :  By  the  sin  of  their 
mouth,  hy  the  word  of  their  lips,  let  them  even  be  taken 
in  their  pride. 

And  for  cursing  and  lying  which  they 
speak. — That  is,  let  their  own  malignant  slanders, 
their  blasphemous  lies,  recoil  on  their  own  heads ;  a 
frequent  tnought  in  the  Psalms. 

(18)  That  they  may  not  be.— Better,  That  they 
may  he  no  more.  These  words  are  to  be  taken  closely 
together.  The  signal  overthrow  of  the  poet's  foes  is  to 
be  a  proof  to  the  ends  of  the  world  ox  the  sovereign 
rule  of  the  Ctod  of  Jacob. 

(15)  liet  them  wander. — ^This  verse  is  variously 
understood.  The  margin  gives  the  rendering  of  most 
modem  schokrs ;  but  what  does  it  mean  by  "  They 
wiU  pass  the  night"  ?  To  say  they  will  not  go  away 
unsatisfied  seems  poor.  Ewald's  conjecture,  "They 
will  satisfv  themselves  forsooth,  and  remain,"  i.e.,  die» 
seems  strained.  The  slightest  ohange  in  the  vowel-points^ 
gives  the  interpretation  adopted  hj  the  LXX.,  Yulg.» 
Jerome,  Luther,  Ac. :  "  If  not  satisned  they  wiD  growl,'* 
which  admirably  suite  the  context. 


GwJUb  WrcUh  upon  Hia  Enemies, 

PSALM    LX, 

^0  the  chief  Musician  upon  ShnBhan-ednth, 
^  Michtam  of  David,  to  teach ;  '^  when  he  strove 
with  Aram-naharaim  and  with  Aram-zobah, 
when  Joab  returned,  and  smote  of  Edom  in 
the  vaUey  of  salt  twelve  thousand. 

t^)  O  God,  *  thou  hast  cast  us  ofiP,  thou 
hast  ^  scattered  us,  thou  hast  been  dis- 
pleased; O  turn  thyself  to  us  again. 
<^^  Thou  hast  made  the  earth  to  tremble ; 
thou  hast  broken  it :  heal  the  breaclies 
thereof;  for  it  shaketh.     ^^^  Thou  hast 


PSALMS,  LX. 


and  Love  to  his  People. 


1    Or,    A    gotdtn 
Paalm. 


a  S  Sam.  8.  8,  13 ; 
ICbron.  18.8. 


b  Pi.  44.9. 


S  Heb.«  broken. 


e  Pi.  108. 6,  Ac. 


shewed  thy  people  hard  things :  thou 
hast  made  us  to  drink  the  wine  of 
astonishment.  ^^)  Thou  hast  given  a 
banner  to  them  that  fear  thee,  that 
it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the 
truth.     Selah. 

<*) '  That  thy  beloved  may  be  de- 
livered ;  save  vrith  thy  right  hand,  and 
hear  me. 

(®)  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness ; 
I  will  rejoice,  I  will  divide  Shechem, 
and  mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth. 


LX. 

This  psalm  is  composite ;  certainly  two  (verses  1 — 5, 
6 — 12),  probably  three,  independent  pieces  (verses  1 — 5, 
^ — 8,  9 — 12)  compose  it. 

Verses  5 — 12  appear  again  at  Psalm  cviii.  The  fact 
that  the  compiler  of  that  psalm  began  his  adaptation 
with  verse  5,  and  not  where  the  ancient  original  piece 
begins  (verse  6),  as  well  as  the  trifling  variations,  show 
that  this  psalm  was  in  its  present  state  when  the  later 
arrangement  was  made.  Most  scholars  agree  in  think- 
ing that  Uie  oracular  verses,  6 — 8,  are  Davidic,  or 
belong  to  a  period  as  old  as  David's ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion  no  donbt  refers  ns  to  the  series  of  events  which 
this  purt  of  the  poem  reflects. 

There  is  nothing  to  gpaide  conjectore  as  to  the  time 
when  the  ancient  oracular  promise  of  victory  was  em- 
bodied in  a  poem,  which  evidently  reflects  a  period  of 
national  depression,  either  from  some  crushing  defeat 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  or  from  civil  strife,  in  which  the 
pious  part  of  the  community  had  suffered.  The  poetical 
form  is  necessarily  irregular. 

Title. — See  title,  Pss.  iv.,  rvi. 

Upon  Shushan-eduth  (comp.  Fs.  Izzx.,  and  Fs. 
xlv.,  title) — I.e.,  upon  a  lily  of  testimony ;  which  has 
been  variously  explained  to  mean,  **  Upon  lHy-shaped 
bells,"  "  A  liarp  with  six^  strings,"  &c.  After  the 
analogy  of  other  titles,  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  the 
beginning  of  some  hymn,  to  the  tune  of  which  this 
psalm  was  to  be  sung. 

To  teaoh.— This  recalls  2  Sam.  i.  18 :  "  To  teach 
the  sons  of  Judah  the  [song  of  the]  bow."  This 
psalm,  like  the  elegy  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  was 
possibly  used  to  kinme  the  martial  ardour  of  youthful 
Israel. 

When  he  strove  with  .  .  .-—The  allusion  to 
"Aram-naharaim'* — i.e.,  Aram  of  the  two  rivers — ^and 
*'  Aram-zobah  "  are  to  be  explained  by  the  events  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  viii.  and  x.  The  English  rendering 
of  2  Sam.  viii.  13  reads  as  if  Syrians,  ana  not  Edomites, 
were  then  slain  in  the  valley  of  salt;  but  the  Hebrew 
seems  rather  to  be,  "  And  David  gat  him  a  name  in 
the  valley  of  salt  [eighteen  thousand],  when  he  returned 
from  smiting  the  Syrians."  This  still  leaves  a  discrep- 
ancv  in  the  numbers ;  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
mode  of  the  introduction  of  the  number  in  the  history 
looks  suspiciously  like  a  gloss  which  may  have  been 
made  from  memory  and  afterwards  crept  into  the 
text. 

0)  Hast  scattered  us.^-Literally,  hoM  broken  us. 
A  word  used  of  a  wall  or  fence,  Fs.  Ixxx.  12,  but  in  2  Sam. 
V.  20  applied  to  the  rout  of  an  army,  an  event  which 


gave  its  name  to  the  localiiy,  *'  plain  of  breaches."    So 

in  English : 

"  And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  he  cried. 
They  are  broken,  they  are  broken.*— 

TBNKTSOir :  Elaine, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  succeeding  verses  seem 
to  refer  to  h  political  convulsion  rather  than  a  military 
defeat,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  is  here  indicated.  (See  the 
use  otperez =breach,  in  Judg.  xxi.  15.) 

(2)  £arth.— Rather,  land ;  since,  though  the  image 
is  drawn  from  an  earthquake,  in  which  the  solid  ground 
trembles  and  buildings  totter  and  fall  (comp.  Isa.  xxx. 
13),  the  convulsion  described  is  political,  not  physical 

(3)  Hard  things — i.e.,  a  ham  fate. 

Wine  of  astonishment.— Literally,  either  wine 
of  reeling — i.e.,  an  intoxicating  draught— or  wine  as 
reeling — i.e.,  bewilderment  like  wine,  or  wine,  which  is 
not  wine,  but  bewilderment^  according  as  we  take  the 
construction. 

In  any  case  the  figure  is  the  same  which  meets  ns 
often  in  Hebrew  poetry  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxv.  8,  9 ;  Isa.  li. 
17,  22 ;  Jer.  xxv.  15,  &/c.)  expressing  that  infatuation 
which  the  heathen  proverb  so  well  describes : — 

**  Quern  Dena  vult  perdere  prios  dementaL" 

(4)  Thou  hast  given.— Amid  the  uncertainty  at- 
taching to  this  verse,  one  thin^  is  certain,  that  the 
Authorised  Version  rendering  of  its  second  clause  must 
be  abandoned.  Instead  of  koshet  (truth),  we  must  read 
with  the  LXX.  and  Symmachus  kesheth  (a  bow).  It 
is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  preposition  rendered 
because  of  can  have  that  meaning.  Nor  can  the  render- 
ing of  the  verb,  that  it  may  be  displayed,  be  defended. 
Bender,  Thou  hcut  given  Thy  fearers  a  banner,  that 
they  may  rally  to  U  from  before  the  bow,  and  comp. 
Isa.  xiii.  2. 

(^>  From  this  verse  onward  the  psalm  appears  again, 
with  some  variations  noticed  there,  in  Ps.  tsviii.  0—13. 

(6, 7, 8)  These  three  verses,  forming  the  centre  of  the 
poem,  are,  plainly  by  their  style,  of  different  age  and 
authorship  from  the  beginning.  Possibly,  indecMi,  they 
formed  an  original  poem  by  themselves,  an  ancient 
oracular  saving  descriptive  of  the  relations  of  Israel  to 
the  tribes  boraering  on  her  territory,  and  were  tlien 
employed  by  the  compilers  of  this  psahn  and  Ps.  cviii., 
to  rouse  the  drooping  spirits  of  tiie  race  in  some  less 
fortunate  time.  (See  IntroducHon.)  The  speaker  is 
God  Himself,  who,  according  to  a  familiar  prophetic 
figure,  appears  in  the  character  of  a  warrior,  the  captain 
of  Israel,  proclaiming  the  triumphs  won  through  His 
might  by  their  arms.  (Comp.  Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — 6.)  Here, 
however,  tlie  picture  is  rather  playful  than  terrible— 
rather  ironic  than  majestic.    The  conqueror  is  return- 
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The  Ltaderof 


PSALMS.  LXI. 


the  Hosts  of  IsrafL 


P^>6ilead   is    mine,   and    Manasseh  is  ior,frti«m/*tA/m 
mine ;   Ephraini    also  is  the   strength     *'"n>-^ 
of  mine  head ;  Judah  is  my  lawgiver ; 
t^>  Moab  is  my   washpot ;    over  Edom 
will   I   cast    out   my   shoe:   Philistia^ 
1  triumph  thou  because  of  me. 

W  Who  will  bring  me  into  the  *  strong 
city?  who  will  l«id  me  into  EdomP 
<»)  Will  not  thou,  O  God,  which  -hadst 
cast  ns  ofP?  and  thauy  O  God,  which 
didst   not    go   out   with   our  armies?  iBeK»aivatum. 


S    Hcb..    city    of 
$trtn(fth. 


aP8.iA.9,*  108.11. 


<")  Give  us  help  from  trouble :  for  vain 
is  the  ^  help  of  man. 

(12)  Through  God  we  shall  do  vali- 
antly :  for  he  it  is  that  shall  tread  down 
our  enemies. 

PSALM    LXI. 

To  the  chief  Mnsician  upon  Neginah, 
A  Psalm  of  DaWd. 

^^)  Hear  my  cry,  O  Grod ;  attend  unto 
my  prayer.      t2>Prom  the  end  of  the 


ing,  as  in  the  passage  of  Isaiah  referred  to  above,  from 
the  battle,  bat  he  is  not  paints  "glorious  in  his 
apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength." 
The  fury  of  the  fight,  the  carnage,  the  bloodstained 
garmente  are  all  implied,  not  described.  Instead  of 
aDswering  a  challenge,  as  in  Isaiah,  bv  a  description  of 
the  fight,  here  the  champion  simply  proclaims  the 
fe^ialt  of  his  victory  as  he  proceeds  to  disarm  and  pre- 
pare* for  the  bath — ^figures  expressing  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  the  foe  so  easily  subdued. 

i^)  In  his  holiness  .  .  .—The  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
have  "  in  his  sanctuary "  which  suits  the  utterance  of 
an  oracle. 

I  will  rejoice  •  .  • — Bather,  I  wiU  raise  a  shotd 
of  Iriumph. 

1  will  divide  Sheohem  •  .  .—Rather,  I  may 
divide,  &e.,  implying  unquestioned  right  of  ownership. 
Shechem  and  Suocoth  appear  to  be  named  as  a  rude 
indication  of  the  whole  oreadth  of  the  countiy,  from 
west  to  east.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Robinson  and  V  ander- 
lelde  have  identified  one  Suocoth  on  the  right  bank 
of  Jordan,  does  not  at  all  weaken  the  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  another  on  the  east  of  that  river.  See 
Gen.  xxxiii.  17 ;  Judg.  viii.  5  eeq. ;  Josh.  xiii.  17  (where 
emdb  is  used  for  valley,  as  here). 

^)  Gilead  and  Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and 
Ephraim  and  Judah  on  the  west,  are  employed  to  denote 
the  whole  dominion. 

Strength  of  mine  head  •  .  • — t.e.,  the  helmet, 
or  possibly  with  reminiscence  of  the  patriarchal  blessing 
on  Joseph,  Dent,  xxxiii.  17. 

Lawgiver. — ^In  Hebrew  a  participle  of  verb  meaning 
to  ctti  or  engrave,  and  is  applied  as  here  to  the  law- 
maker (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  21),  or  to  the  staffer  sceptre 
which  was  the  emblem  of  law,  Gen.  xlix.  10,  Kum. 
xxi.  18.    The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "  my  king." 

(8)  Moab  is  my  washpot— i.e.,  probably  the 
footbath,  a  figure  expressing  great  contempt,  which 
receives  iIlustTation  from  the  story  told  of  Amasis 
(Herod,  ii.  172)  and  the  golden  footpan,  which  he  had 
broken  to  pieces  and  made  into  an  image  of  one  of  the 
gods — ^from  base  use  made  divine — as  ulegorical  of  his 
own  transformation  from  a  private  person  to  a  king. 
Others  explain,  from  analogy  of  Arabic  proverbs,  that 
the  conqueror  would  as  it  were  wash  his  face  white, 
i.e„  acq[nire  renown  in  Moab. 

Possibly  the  comparison  of  Moab  to  a  bath  was 
soggested  by  its  proximi^  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
mi^t  be  said  to  be  at  the  foot  of  Israel. 

Over  Sdom  .  .  . — The  most  natural  explanation  of 
this  figure  is  that  Edom  is  disgraced  to  the  character 
of  the  slave  to  whom  the  conqueror  tosses  his  sandals 
{na'al  is  collective),  that  they  may  be  cleaned.  (Comp. 
Matt.  iii.  11).    The  symbolic  action  of  Ruth  iv.  7  had  a 


different  meaning,  the  transfer  of  a  right  of  ownership, 
and  so  cannot  be  employed  in  illnstration. 

Of  the  "shoe,"  as  ai^ure  of  what  is  vilest  and  most 
common.  Dr.  J.  G.  Wetzsteiu  quotes  many  Arabic 
proverbs.  A  covering  for  the  feet  would  naturally  draw 
to  it  such  associations.  (Comp.  the  use  of  footstool 
repeatedly  in  the  Psalms,  and  Shakesjieare's  use  of  foot, 

"  Wliat  my  foot  my  tutor  I"— Tempest.) 

But  the  custom  which  Israel  brought  from  Egypt 
(Exod.  iii.  3),  of  dropping  the  sandals  outside  the  door 
of  a  temple,  and  even  of  an  ordinary  house,  must  have 
served  still  more  to  fasten  on  that  article  of  dress, 
ideas  of  vileness  and  profanation. 

Philistia,  triumph  thou  because  of  me .  .  .— 
This  cannot  be  the  meaning  intended  by  the  clause, 
since  it  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  context,  and  in 
Ps.  cviii.  we  have  the  very  opposite,  **  over  Philistia  will 
I  triumph."  We  must  therefore  change  this  reading 
so  as  to  get,  over  Philistia  is  my  triumph,  or  render  the 
text  as  it  stands,  from  analogy  with  Isa.  xv.  4 :  Upon 
{i.e.,  because  of)  me,  Philistia,  raise  a  mournful  wail. 

The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  indicate  this  meaning  while 
translating  the  proper  name, "  the  foreigners  have  been 
subdued  to  me. 

(®)  Who  will  .  •  • — I.e.,  how  can  this  ancient 
Divine  oracle  be  fulfilled  now  in  present  circumstances? 
This  is  tlie  poet's  (question.  He  may  be  a  king 
himself  eager  for  triumph,  or  more  probably  Israel 
personified.  (See  the  plural  in  verses  10,  11,  12.) 
lidom  is  the  particular  foe  in  view,  and  as  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking  present  themselves, 
misgivings  arise  and  the  assurance  gained  from  the 
triumphs  of  olden  time  turns  into  prayer,  half  plaintive, 
half  confident,  that  the  Divine  favour  and  power  may 
be  once  more  on  the  side  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  strong  city.— As  in  the  Hebrew  the  article 
is  wanting,  any  strongly  fortified  city  mi^ht  be 
intended,  were  it  not  for  the  parallelism.  Here  it  must 
stand  for  Selah  er  Petra,  the  capital  of  Edom.  For  its 
impregnable  position  (see  Note  Obad.  3).  The  Question, 
"  Who  will  lead  me  into  Petra  P "  is  explainea  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  two  possible  approaches  to  the 
city,  each  a  long  narrow  tortuous  defile,  and  that  the 
plac^  itself  is  so  buried  in  its  ravines  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  from  any  spot  in  its  neighbourhood  far  or  near. 

LXI. 

Here  we  have  the  prayer  of  an  Israelite  living  at  a 
distance  from  his  country,  and  declaring  in  the  simplest 
possible  maimer  that  in  spite  of  this  banishment  he 
does  not  feel  remote  from  God  nor  deprived  of  the 
Divine  protection.  It  is  a  forecast  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  worship  which  Jesus  Chnst  was  to 
proclaim. 
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Tli^  PscUmist  declares  God 


PSALMS,  LXll. 


hia  Strengtii  and  Protector, 


•earth  will  I  cry  unto  thee,  when  my 
heart  is  overwhelmed :  lead  me  to  the 
rock  that  is  higher  than  I. 

t^J  For  thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for 
me,  and  a  strong  tower  from  the 
enemy.  ^*)  I  will  ^ide  in  thy  taber- 
nacle for  ever:  I  wiU  ^ trust  in  the 
•covert  of  thy  wings.  Selah.  <*J  For 
thou,  O  God,  hast  heard  my  vows : 
thou  hast  given  me  the  heritage  of 
those  that  fear  thy  name. 

(6)  9  Tixou  wilt  prolong  the  king's  life : 
and  his  years  ^as  many  generations. 
<^He  shall  abide  before  God  for  ever :  0 
prepare  mercy  and  truth,  which  may 


1  Or,  make  mjr  r«> 
fngt. 


1  Heb^  Thou  «kAtt 
add  dayt  to  ik» 
dav*  of  the  Mmtj. 


8  Heb.,  «  0«Mfa- 
tUm,  ami  geueror 
turn. 


4  Or  (My. 


6  Keh^ittOeiHL 


6  Heb.,  high  ptaee. 


preserve  him.  ^^>  So  will  I  sing  praise 
unto  thy  name  for  ever,  that  I  may 
daily  perform  my  vows. 

PSALM    LXn. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  to  Jedathnn, 
A  Fsalm  of  David. 

0)  *  Truly  my  soul  ®  waiteth  upon  God : 
from  him  cometh  my  salvation.  ^^^  He 
only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation ;  he 
is  my  ^defence;  I  shall  not  be  greatly 
moved. 

(*)  How  long  will  ye  imagine  mischief 
against  a  man?  ye  shall  be  slain  aU  of 
you :  as  a  bowing  v^aU  shall  ye  be,  and 


Tradition  assigns  this  exquisite  little  song,  with  its 
£ne  spiritual  discernment,  to  David.  The  repetition  of 
the  imagery  of  the  high  tower  is  in  the  Davidic  style, 
bat  many  critics  think  it  breathes  rather  of  the  time  of 
the  captivity.  Three  equal  stanzas  of  six  short  lines 
and  elegant  rhythm  compose  the  poem. 

mie.—Qee  title  Ps.  iv. 

Neg^inah,  properly  negtnath,  probably  an  error  for 
neginoth,  as  m  Pa  iv.,  as  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  ("in 
hymns  ")  evidently  read  it.  Or  it  may  be  an  anomalous 
form  of  neginah,  which,  in  Job  xxx.  9^  means  a  satirical 
song. 

(2)  From  the  end  of  the  earth  •  .  .~A 
hyperbolic  expression  for  a  great  distance.  Isaiah  (v. 
26)  uses  the  expression  of  Assyria,  and  it  would  be 
natund  in  an  exile's  mouth,  but  must  not  be  pressed  to 
maintain  any  theory  of  the  psalm's  date. 

When  my  heart  is  OTerwhelmed.— Literally, 
in  the  covering  of  my  heart,  the  verb  being  used  (Ps. 
IxY.  13)  of  the  valleys  covered  with  com,  and  meta- 
phorically, as  here,  of  **the  garment  of  heaviness,*' 
which  wraps  a  sad  heart  (Ps.  cii.  title;  Isa.  lyiL  16). 
(Comp.  Tennyson's  "  muffled  round  with  woe."J 

Lead  me  to  the  rock  •  .  .—Literally,  upon 
tlis  rock  lead  me,  which  is  probably  a  constructio 
prcegnans  for  lead  me  to  the  rock  too  high  for  me  to  climh 
oy  myself  and  place  me  there.  The  elevated  rock  is  a 
symbol  of  security,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without 
tne  Divine  help.  Others  take  the  expression  as  figura- 
tive  for  a  difficulty  which  it  needs  God's  help  to  sur- 
mount. 

(8)  A  strong  tower. — Comp.  Ppov.  xviii.  10. 

(*)  I  will  abide.— Bather,  1/et  m^  be  a  guest  in, 
etc.    (Gomp.  Pss.  xv.  1 ;  xxvii.  4.) 

Thy  tabernacle.  .  .—It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  this  indicates  the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  and  so 
may  be  used  as  an  index  of  the  date  of  the  poem ;  or 
whether  the  tent  is  a  general  figure  for  the  protection 
of  God,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  It  certainly  recalls 
Ps.  xxiii.  6. 

For  ever.— Literally,  for  ages  or  ceons.  For  the 
same  plural,  see  Ps.  cxlv.  13. 

I  will  trust  .  .  .—Rather,  let  me  find  refttge 
under  the  shelter  of  thy  wings,  (For  the  image,  see 
Note  Ps.  xvii.  8.) 

(5)  Heritage. — ^As  the  Authorised  Version  runs,  the 
heritage  is  length  of  days,  one  promised  generally  to 
those  who  fear  Jehovah  (Prov.  x.  27,  xix.  SS),  and  par- 


ticularly to  Israel  (Deut.  vi.  2)  and  its  kings  (Deut.  xviL 
19,  20,  which  passu^e  may  have  been  in  the  psalmist's 
mind).  But  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  read,  "  to  them  that 
fear  thy  name,"  meaning,  of  course,  by  the  heritage, 
Canaan. 

(6)  See  mamn,  and  render  as  a  prayer. 

(7)  He  8hG&  abide. — Better,  may  he  sU  enthroned. 
Prepare. — Bather,  appoint.    But  the  LXX.  had 

a  different  reading,  and  an  ingenious  emendation  has 
been  suggested  from  a  comparison  with  Ps.  xL  11,  via., 
"  let  mercy  and  truth  continnally  preserve  him.'' 


»> 


The  many  close  resemblances  between  this  psalm  and 
Ps.  xxxix.  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  belongs  to  the 
same  time,  and  is  even  from  the  same  pen.  The  author 
and  his  age  are,  however,  alike  unknown ;  and  there  is 
no  indication  to  ^de  to  their  discovery.  The  psalm 
records  an  experience  common  in  every  age,  of  the 
vanity  of  those  objects  on  which  man  is  apt  to  set  his 
affections ;  but  an  experience  particularly  likely  to  find 
expression  in  days  such  as  so  many  of  the  psalms  re- 
flect, when  there  was  open  conflict  l>etween  the  national 
sentiment  and  the  ruling  classes.  The  poet's  is  a  voice 
raised  in  behalf  of  pious  Israel  suffering  under  tyranny. 
A  refrain  (verses  1,  2,  5 — 7)  marks  the  rhythmical 
structure,  but  the  form  is  irregular. 

Title. — See  titles,  Ps&  iv.,  xxxix. 

a)  Waiteth  upon  Qod.— Literally,  unto  God  (is) 
silence  my  souL  (Comp.  Pss.  xxiL  2,  xxxix.  2,  Ixv.  1.) 
The  LXa.  and  Yulg.,  "shall  be  in  subjection  to," 
which  no  doubt  g^ves  one  side  of  the  feeling;  but 
another  may  be  illustrated  by  Wordsworth* 


«< 


The  holy  time  is  guiet  as  a  nun 
JBreathUsa  with  adoration.'' 
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(2)  Defenoe. — Properly,  high  tower,  as  so  often. 
The  metaphor  is  important  here  from  the  contrast  with 
the  tottering  wall  of  next  verse. 

Shall  not  be  greatly  moved  •  .  .—i.e.  (as 
in  Ps.  xxxviL  24),  shaU  not  be  made  to  totter  orfaU. 

(3)  Imagine  misohief.— This  is  the  Rabbinical 
rendering  of  a  word  that  occurs  only  here.  The  LXX. 
have  "ful  upon";  Yulg.,  "rush  upon,"  a  meaning 
supported  by  an  Arabic  root  meaning  to  storm  or 
cutsauU,  and  is  so  far  preferable  to  Aqnila's  and 
Jerome's  "  plot  against,"  and  Svmmachus*  "  labour  in 
vain,"  or  Svriac,  "  act  foolishly. 

Ye  shaU  be  slain.— The  reading  variea,  the  Tibe- 
rian  school  reading  the  verb  passive,  the  Babylonian, 


€od  a  Rock  of  Defence, 


PSALMS,  LXIIL 


The  SouTe  ThirH/or  God. 


a  a  tottering  fence.  (*>  They  only  con- 
sult to  cast  him  down  from  his  excel- 
lency: they  delight  in  lies:  they  bless 
irith  their  mouth,  bnt  they  curse  ^in- 
irardly.    Selah. 

(5>  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  Grod; 
for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  <^>  He 
only  %$  my  rock  and  my  salvation :  he 
is  mj  defence ;  I  shall  not  be  moved. 
^^  In  Grod  w  my  salvation  and  my  glory : 
the  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge, 
19  in  God. 

^) Trust  in  him  at  all  times;  ye 
people,  ponr  out  your  heart  before  him : 
Ood  is  a  refoge  for  us.     Selah. 

<*^  Surely  men  of  low  degree  are 
yanity,  and  men  of  high  degree  are  a 
lie:  to  be  laid  in  the  balance,  they  a/re 
^alt(^ther%Uer  than  vanity.  (^^>  Trust 


I  H«2b^  in  UMriM- 


aor.aiopc 


S  Or*  ttmtffth. 


a  Job  94. 11 :  Pro. 
24. »;  Jer.Si.l9: 
Kick.  7.  r;  Matt. 
Ifi.37;  Rom-lfl: 
9  Cor.  6. 10:  Eph. 
0.  8:  Col.  S.  25: 

lPfUl.l7;  Rev. 
S.1S. 


4  Heb.,  lOMry. 


I    Heb-    wWumt 


not  in  oppression,  and  become  not  vain 
in  robbery:  if  riches  increase,  set  not 
your  heart  upon  them. 

<^)  God  hath  spoken  once ;  twice  have 
I  heard  this ;  that  ^  power  belongeth  unto 
God. 

(^)  Also  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  hdongeth 
mercy :  for  « thou  renderest  to  every 
man  according  to  his  work. 

PSALM    LXin. 

A  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Jndah. 

<^)  O  God,  thou  art  my  God;  early 
will  I  seek  thee :  my  soul  thirsteth  for 
thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee  in  a 
dry  and  *  thirsty  land,  *  where  no  water 
is ;  <*)  to  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory, 
so  CM  I  have  seen  thee  in  the  sanctuary. 


cditt.  The  latter  is  supported  by  the  ancient  versions. 
The  primary  mwiTiing  is  given  to  break,  and  we  get : 


How  long  will  TO  assault  a  man  f 

_"  will  ye 

Aa  if  he  were  a  bowibg  wall,  a  totteiing  fence. 


(How  long) 


re  try  to  break  him  down. 


The  metaphor  of  the  falling  wall  is  common  in  Eastern 
proTeibs.  "  The  wall  is  TOwing,"  is  said  of  a  man  at 
the  point  of  death.  "  By  the  oppression  of  the  head- 
man, the  people  of  that  village  are  a  ruined  toaU." 

(«)  Their  mouth.  —  Literally,  his  motUh,  They 
bleu  each  with  his  mouth,  &c. 

Exoellenoy.  —  Bather,  height,  carrying  on  the 
metaphor  of  precedinfl^verseL 

(^)  As  in  verse  1.  Truly  to  God,  be  sUence  my  souL 
The  state  of  resignation  is  one  which  can  only  ]be  pre- 
■erved  by  prayer.  We  may  say,  I  will,  bnt  can  only 
feel  it  tiirongh  prayer. 

(7)  In  Qod. — ^Literally,  upon  God,  as  in  Ps.  viL  10. 

W  Are  vanity.— Or,  mere  breath. 

To  be  laid  in  the  balance.— Literally,  in  the 
balances  to  go  up,  which  may  mean  in  the  scales  they 
Jiust  go  up,  i.e.,  Idck  the  beam.  Bnt  a  slight  change 
in  one  letter  g^ves  the  more  probable,  when  weighed  in 
theaeaJes. 

ao)  If  riches  inorease.- Even  if  by  honest  means 
yon  grow  rich,  distmst  yonr  wealth. 

(U)  Once;  twice.— The  nsnal  Hebrew  mode  of 
Emphasising  a  numerical  statement,  and  one  growing 
naturally  ont  of  the  structure  of  the  verse,  which  loves 
*►  climax.  (Comp.  Prov.  vi.  16—19.)  The  union  of 
J^wer  and  We  is  proved  to  the  poet  by  the  fairness 
"^^  justice  mentioned  in  the  last  daose. 

Lxin. 

The  figare  of  the  first  verse  misunderstood  (see  Note) 

i  to  the  inscrmtion  referring  this  psalm  to  the  wander- 

^v^  period  of  David's  life,  a  reference  entirely  out  of 

^^I^  with  the  contents  of  the  poem,  even  if  it  were 

^tTidic.    The  conjecture  is  far  more  probable  which 

^'^^  it  the  sigh  of  an  exile  for  restoration  to  the 

^^^  Boenes  and  institutions  of   his  country,  now 

^''^shed  in  memory;  and  so  truly  does  it  express  the 

'^^timents  which  would  be  common  to  all  the  pious 

^^^^imity  of  Israel,  that  we  need  not  vex  ourselves 


with  an  enquiry,  for  which  the  data  are  so  insufficient, 
into  the  precise  individual  or  even  the  precise  time  U> 
which  it  first  refers.  The  last  verse  seems  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  troubled  times  immediately  before  the 
destruction  of  Jemsalem,  when  the  existence  of 
monarchy  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  wlien 
some  of  those  already  in  exile  mi^ht  be  supposed  to 
be  watching  its  fortunes  with  feelings  in  which  hope 
contended  with  misgiving,  and  faith  with  fear.  The 
poetical  form  is  irregular.  ^ 

(1)  Early  will  I  seek  thee.— LXX.  and  Yulgate, 
''to  thee  I  wiJce  early,"  t.e.,  my  waking  thoughts  are 
toward  thee,  and  this  was  certainly  in  the  Hebrew,  since 
the  verb  here  used  has  for  its  cognate  noun  the  daum. 
The  egBpectancu  which  even  in  inanimate  nature  seems 
to  await  the  mrst  streak  of  morning  is  itself  enough 
to  show  the  connection  of  thought  (Comp.  the  use  of 
the  same  verb  in  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  12 ;  and  comp.  Luke 
xxi.  28,  New  Testammt  Commentary,) 

Soul  .  .  .  flesh. — Or,  as  we  say,  body  and  soul, 
(Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2,  "  my  heart  and  my  flesh.") 

Longeth.— Heb.,  khamah,  a  word  only  occurring 
here,  but  explained  as  cognate  with  an  Arabic  root 
meaning  to  be  black  as  with  hunger  and  faintness. 

In. — Rather,  as,  (Comp.  Ps.  cxlili.  6.)  This  is  the 
rendering  of  one  of  the  Greek  versions  quoted  by 
Origen,  and  Symmachus  has  "  as  in,"  &c. 

Thirsty. — See  margin.  Fainting  is  perhaps  more 
exactlv  the  meaning.  (See  Gren.  xxv.  29,  30,  where  it 
describes  Esau's  condition  when  returning  from  his 
hunt.)  Here  the  land  is  imagined  to  he  faint  for  want 
of  water.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  **  pathless." 
The  parched  land  thirsting  for  rain  was  a  natural 
image,  especially  to  an  Oriental,  for  a  devout  religious 
soul  eager  for  communion  with  heaven. 

(2)  *po  see  thy  power  •  .  . — The  transposition  of 
the  clauses  in  the  Authorised  Version  weakens  the 
sense.  Render,  8o  (i.e.,  in  this  state  of  religious 
fervour)  in  the  sanctuary  have  I  had  vision  of  thee  in 
seeing  thy  might  and  glory.  The  psalmist  means, 
that  while  he  saw  with  ms  e^es  the  outward  signs  of 
Divine  glory,  he  had  a  spiritual  vision  (the  Hebrew 
word  is  that  generally  used  of  prophetic  vision)  of 
God. 
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The  Remembrance  of  God. 


PSALMS,   LXIV. 


The  Crafi  of  the  IFtcfedL 


(s)  Because  thy  lovingkmdiie8B  is  better 
than  life,  my  lipa  shall  praise  thee. 
'*'  Thus  will  I  bless  thee  while  I  live  : 
I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name. 

<")  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  as  with 
'  marrow  and  fatness ;  and  my  month 
shall  praise  (/tee  with  joyful  lips:  '*i  when 
I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and 
meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches. 

<''  Because  thou  hast  been  my  help, 
therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
will  I  rejoice.  '®'  My  soul  followeth 
hard  after  thee ;  thy  right  band  np- 
holdeth  me. 

<^  But  those  that  seek  my  soul,  to 
destroy  it,  shall  go  into  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth.  <»<») » They  shall  fall  by 
the  sword :  they  shall  be  a  portion  for 


foxes.  ^>  But  the  king  shall  rejoice 
in  God ;  every  one  that  sweareth  by 
Mm  shall  glory :  but  the  mouth  of 
them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped. 

PSALM    LXIV. 

To  tbe  cliiet  Umdciaii,  A  Fralm  of  David. 

('•  Hear  my  voice,  O  God,  in  my 
prayer;  preserve  my  life  from  fear  of 
the  enemy.  '^  Hide  me  from  the  secret 
counsel  of  tbe  wicked ;  from  the  insur- 
rection of  the  workers  of  iniquity: 
(s) '  who  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword, 
and  bend  their  bows  to  shoot  their  ar> 
rows,  even  bitter  words :  '*>  that  they 
may  shoot  in  secret  at  the  perfect : 
suddenly  do  they  shoot  at  him,  and 
fear  not.    '*'  They  encoura^  tiiemselvea 


(3)  Because. — Such  a  sense  of  the  bleoaednese  of 
Dirine  favoar — here  in  its  pecnliar  sense  of  covenaot 
favour — that  it  is  better  than  life  itself,  calls  for 
ffratitude  displaved  all  tfarongh  life.  "  Love  is  the 
ever-spriugiDg  fountaiu"  from  which  all  eoodnees 
proceeds,  and  a  sense  of  it  is  even  more  thui  the  happy 
sense  of  being  alive.  The  folloning  lines  convej  m  - 
tPodffl  dress  the  feeling  of  tliis  part  of  the 


<^{\V^ 


'tiuid  prove  OS  idSniletr  good." 


R.  Browninq;  Clariitmaa  Bvt. 


Thus— i.e.,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  now  speaks. 

For  the  attitude  of  the  aplift«d  bands,  see  Note.  Fs. 
xxviii.  2. 

(5)  Batisfled.— This  ima^  of  a  bsnqnet,  which 
repeats  itself  so  freqnentlj  in  Scripture,  need  not  be 
connected  with  the  sacriftciul  feasts. 

(9)  Hemember.— Better,  rememherei. 

Bed.— Literally,  hed». 

ITight  watohes. — According  to  the  Jewish  reckon- 
ing, the  night  was  divided  into  three  watehee :  the  "  be- 
ginning." or  head  (ru»h) ;  the  "  middle  "  {tikhon,  Judg. 
viL  19)  i  and  the  "  mominf;  "  Ifioker,  Eiod,  xiv.  24). 

C')  Beoaose  .  .  ,— Better,  For  thou  hait  been  my 
helper ;  ajid  under  the  thadovi,  ia>.  (For  the  image  see 
Pas.  jvii.  8;  xuvi.  7  ;  Ivii.  1 ;  Ixi.  4.) 

W  My  soul  .  .  .—literally,  my  toal  cleaved  after 
Ihee,  combiuiDg  two  ideas.  (Oomp.  Jer,  xlii.  16.)  The 
Knglisli  phrai^,  "  himg  npon  thee  (comp.  Prayer-Book 
version),  exactly  eipresses  it. 

For  "depths,"  or  "abysses  of  the  earth,"  comp.  Ps. 
cxxxix.  15  j  Eph.  iv.  9.  It  means  the  under  world  of 
the  dead. 

(101  Shall  fUl.-See  margin.  But  more  literally, 
they  ahall  pour  him  on  to  the  kanda  of  the  eword, 
where  the  suffix  him  is  collective  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  meaning  is,  "  they  shall  be  dven  over  to  the  power 
of  the  sword."    {Comp.  Jer.  iviii.  21 ;  Ezek.  nrv.  5.) 

Foxes  ..  .-Rather,  yocfaib.  Heb.,  thualim.  (See 
Note,  Song  of  Sul.  ii.  U.) 


(13)  Bweoreth  by  him.  — This  is  explained  as 
meaning,  "  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  the  king,"  on  the 
analogy  of  Zeph.  i.  5.  And  this  suits  the  eontext.  Ou 
the  other  huid,  the  natural  way  to  understand  tbo 
phraae,  "  swear  by  "  or  "  in  him,'  is  to  refer  it  to  the 
only  oath  allowed  to  thelsraelite,"by  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah "  (Dent  vi  13 ;  Isa.liv.lO;  eomp.Amosviii.  14). iu 
which  case  we  must  explain  by  Bent.  x.  20,  21,  "  Swear 
by  his  (Jehovah's)  name;  He  is  thy  pnuse."  Thos" 
wlio  are  loval  to  JehoTah,  who  appeal  to  Him  in  all 
troubles,  will  find  this  promise  tme,  "  They  shall  glory." 
while  the  nnfuthfnl  and  false,  not  daring  to  make  the 

teal,     ""        ■'   ■    "    ^     ■" 

9.) 

Lxrv. 

Tbe  sitnation  indicated  in  this  psalm  ia  one  that 
frequently  ocean  in  Israel's  hymn-t>ouk.  A  prey  to 
calnnmy.  the  poet  for  himself,  or,  more  prwbaWy,  for 
the  commouity.  implores  the  protection  of  God,  and 
then  snddenly  takes  up  the  prophetic  strain — per- 
suaded, from  the  known  order  of  I'rovidence.  that  re- 
tribution mnst  come— and  foretells  the  sndden  dissipa- 
tion of  the  deeply-hud  schemes  of  those  who  vex  and 
oppress  God's  chosen  people. 

The  last  oonplet  is  probably  a  liturgical  addition,  and 
not  part  of  the  original  poem,  which  withont  it  divides 
into  three  regular  stanxas  of  seven  lines. 

K(fe.— See  title,  Ps.  iv. 

(1)  Hy  prayer.— Rather,  my  cry,  complain/,  as  in 
Ps.  Iv.  2. 

(2)  Secret  counsel  .  .  .  iuaurreotion  — Bett^. 
eeeret  league  {aCd)  .  .  .  noity  gathering  {rigahoU).  For 
lud  see  Fs.  xxv.  14.  and  for  rigihah  see  Note  to  Fa.  IL  2. 

'3)  For  the  figure  in  this  and  the  following  verse,  see 
Pss.  X.  7,  xi.  2,  lii.  2,  Ivii.  4.  lix.  7. 

"  TiB  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  thaji  the  sword." 

For  the  ellipse  in  "  they  bend  (literally,  irea£)  their 
arrows,"  see  Ps.  Iviii.  7. 

(*>  And  fear  not. — Tbeee  are  utterly  unscrnpnloiu. 
fearing  nrither  God  nor  man. 

(si  They  enoourage  themselves.  —  Idterally, 
they    itrengAen  for   thent^ve*   an    evil   thing  |or 


ffocT «  Sudden  Vengeance. 


PSALMS,  LXV. 


God  Hears  the  Prayers  of  AIL 


w  &n  eTil  ^  matter :  they  commune  ^  of 
laying  snares  privily;  they  say,  Who 
shall  see  them?  (^)  They  search  out 
uiiqaities  ;  ^  they  accomplish  *  a  diligent 
search:  both  the  inward  tfkm^/t^  of  every 
one  of  them^  and  the  heart,  is  deep. 

^  But  Grod  shall  shoot  at  them  tuith  an 
arrow;  suddenly  ^ shall  they  be  wounded. 
^  So  they  shall  make  their  own  tongue 
to  f  aU  upon  themselves :  all  that  see  them 
shall  flee  away.  ^>  And  aU  men  shall  fear, 
and  shall  declare  the  work  of  God ;  for 
they  shall  wisely  consider  of  his  doing. 


1  OT.Mpeeeh. 


3    Htb.,    to    hide 


8  Or,  ice  ure  con- 
guined    by     thtit 
which  they  htive 
throughly 
eearcMd. 


4   Heb.,  a  March 
Marched, 


5  Heb^  t  heir  wo  tmd 
»h«nlt>e. 

fl  Hcb^t«m7«n(. 

7  Heb.,  Word*,  »>r, ; 
Mattere  of  i»i-\ 
qtiitiee. 


(10)  The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the 
Lord,  and  shall  trust  in  him ;  and  all 
the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory. 

PSALM   LXV. 

To  the  chief  Mnsiciaii,  A  Psalm  cmd  Song  of 

David. 

^^)  Praise  •  waiteth  for  thee,  O  God,  in 
Sion:  and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be 
performed. 

^^J  0  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto 
thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 

^*)  7  Iniquities  prevail  against  me  :  as 


"word,"  margin^  LXX.,  and  Vulg.,)  which  o-idently 
means  that  they  take  their  measures  caref oUy,  and  are 
pirepared  to  carry  them  oat  resolutely. 

They  oommune  •  .  .—Better,  they  calculate 
how  they  may  lay  snares  privily.  The  conspirators 
carefully  and  in  secret  go  over  every  detail  of  their  plot. 

Who  shall  see  them  P— LiteraUy,  who  shall  look 
io  them  f  which  seems  at  first  glance  to  mean,  **  who 
win  see  the  snares?"  but  this  is  weak.  It  may  be 
eqiUTalfint  to,  *'  who  is  likely  to  see  us  P  "  the  question 
being  put  indirectly.  But  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  7,  the  ex- 
pression, "*  looketh  on,"  implies  "  regard  for,"  which  mav 
possibly  be  the  meaning  here,  "  who  careth  for  them  P 

<^  They  search  out  iniquities  —  i.e.,  they  plan 
wicked  schemes. 

They  accomplish  a  diligent  search.  — See 
margin,  which  indicates  the  difficulty  in  this  clause.  The 
Tereions  and  some  MSS.  also  suggest  a  corruption  of 
the  tent.  Bead  "  They  haye  completed  their  subtle 
messores*'  (literally,  the  planned  ptan). 

(7. 8)  The  meaning  of  these  verses  is  clear.  In  the 
moment  of  their  imagined  success,  their  deeph'-laid 
§ehemes  just  on  the  point  of  ripening,  a  sudden  Divine 
retribution  overtakes  the  wicked,  and  all  their  calum- 
nies, inrented  with  such  cunning,  fall  back  on  their 
own  beads.  But  the  construction  is  most  perplexing. 
The  text  presents  a  tangled  maze  of  abrupt  clauses, 
which,  arranged  according  to  the  accents,  run :  And 
Ood  shoots  an  arrow,  sudden  are  their  wounds,  and 
(key  make  it  (or  him)  faU  on  themselves  their  tonaue. 
The  last  clause  seems  to  pronounce  the  law  which 
obtains  in  Divine  judgment.  While  God  orders  the 
retribution  it  is  yet  the  recoil  of  their  own  eyil  on  the 
guilty.    In  these  cases, 

"  We  still  have  judgment  here,  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plt^^oe  the  Inventor ;  this  evenhanded  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  oar  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips."  Shakspbare  :  Macbeth. 

yiee  away. — The  verb  (nddad)  properly  means  to 
MUer  the  wings  like  a  bird  (Isa.  z.  14). 

^)  For  they  shall  wisely  consider  .—Bather, 
And  ikey  understand  his  work, 

^  Shall  glory. — Or,  perhaps,  shall  shine  forth 
^2ear,  {.«.,  shall  have  their  cause  acknowledged  just. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  seem  to  have  underst<KKi  it  so  : 
"shall  be  praised" 

LXV. 

^  The  feeling  pervading  this  psalm  is  indicated  by  the 
initial  words  quiet  and  praise.    The  attitude  of  Israel 
towards  God  is  ono  ot  silent  expectation,  or  expressed 
114  )77 


thankfulness — ^it  waits  hopefid  of  blessing  to  be  vouch- 
safed in  history  and  nature,  and  then  bursts  forth, 
like  the  re&eshed  and  renewed  earth,  into  a  loud  song 
of  praise.  There  is  only  one  direct  indication  of  the 
prooable  date  of  the  poem — the  mention  of  the  Temple, 
which  sets  aside  the  traditional  ascription  to  David. 
Some  have  seen  reference  to  a  g^reat  national  deliver- 
ance, such  as  that  from  Sennacherib,  and  to  an  abun- 
dant harvest  following  it.  Others,  even  as  early  as 
some  MSS.  of  the  LaX.  (see  Note  to  title),  date  the 
psalm  during  the  exile.  The  language  of  the  latter 
part  certainly  recalls  the  glowing  pictures  of  tlie  bless- 
ings of  the  ftetum  painted  by  the  later  Isaiah.  But 
we  can  afford  to  leave  undiscovered  the  author  and 
date  of  a  poem  which  is  perennially  fresh  and  true — a 
harvest  song  for  the  whole  world  and  for  all  time.  The 
parallelism  is  symmetrical  throughout,  but  in  form  the 
psalm  is  an  ode  without  regulari^  of  stanza. 

Title. — See  titles  to  Pss.  iv.,  xlv. 

The  Vulgate  and  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  add  to  the 
word  song,  **  of  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  for  the  jieople  of 
the  dispersion,  as  they  were  about  to  return  home." 


(1)  Praise  waiteth  .  .  .  —  Literally,  To  thee 
silenee  praise,  which  recalls  Fs.  Ixii.  I  (see  Note),  but 
must  be  differently  explained.  To  say.  Praise  is  silence 
to  thee,  is  hardly  intelligible.  The  LXX.  and  Vnlg. 
read  differentlv,  "  praise  is  comely."  Better  supply  a 
conjunction^  To  thee  are  quiet  and  praise,  i.e.,  submis- 
sive expectation  till  the  deliverance  come  (Ps.  Ixii.  1 ), 
and  then  exulting  praise. 

Shall  the  vow. — Better,  Is  the  vow  paid,  i.e.,  by 
the  praise  just  mentioned. 

(2)  Unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come.— This  has 
usually,  and  most  truly,  been  taken  as  prophetic  of  t)ie 
extension  of  the  true  religion  to  the  Grentiles.  But  we 
must  not  let  what  was,  in  the  Divine  providence,  a 
fulfilment  of  the  psalmist's  words,  hide  their  intention 
as  it  was  conscious  to  himself.  The  psalm  shows  us 
the  exclusiveness  of  Hebrew  belief,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nobler  and  grander  feelings  which  are  from 
time  to  time  found  struggling  against  it.  The  peculiar 
privilege  of  Israel  has  been  stated  in  the  first  verse. 
Silent,  yet  confident,  waiting  for  Jehovah's  blessing, 
and  then  exultant  praise  for  it  {Tehillah).  In  this 
the  other  nations  have  no  part;  but  all  flesh  may 
approach  Jehovah  in  prayer  {TephilUih).  (Compare 
verse  5.) 

(3)  Iniquities.— Literally,  Words  (or.  things)  of 
iniquities,  i.e.,  details  of  crime,  or  instances  of  wicked- 
ness.   (Comp.  Pss.  XXXV.  20,  cv.  27,  cxlv.  5.) 


God^s  Power  and  Beneficent 


PSALMS,  LXV. 


Goodness  in  Creation^ 


for  our  transgressions,  thou  shalt  purge 
them  away. 

<*)  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou 
choosest,  and  causest  to  approa.ch  unto 
thecy  that  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts: 
we  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  goodness 
of  thy  house,  even  of  thy  holy  temple. 

t*)  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness 
wilt  thou  answer  us,  O  God  of  our 
salvation ;  who  art  the  confidence  of  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  that 
are  afar  off  upon  the  sea :  ^^^  which  by 
his  strength  setteth  fast  the  moun- 
tains; feeingf  girded  witli  power :  <^)  which 


1  Or,  to  H»Q, 


S  Or,  aJUr  thou 
JkiuMf  made  it  to 
denre  rain. 


S  Or,  fhou  eauMst 
rain  to  deaeewl 
into  the  furrows 
thereof. 


4  Heb.,  thou  die- 
•olveetU. 


stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise 
of  their  waves,  and  the  tumult  of  the 
people.  ^^^  They  also  that  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  are  afraid  at  thy  tokens : 
thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  ^  to  rejoice.  ^*^  Thou 
visitest  the  earth,  and  ^  waterest  it : 
thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river 
of  God,  which  is  full  of  water:  thou 
preparest  them  com,  when  thou  hast 
so  provided  for  it.  ^^)  Thou  waterest 
the  ridges  thereof  abundantly:  *thou 
settlest  the  furrows  thereof :  *  thou 
makest    it    soft    with    showers :    thou 


Prevail.  —  Better,  have  prevailed,  have  overcome 
me,  been  too  much  for  me,  No  doubt,  though  the  pro- 
noun is  singular,  we  are  to  think  of  Israel  at  large  here, 
confessing,  by  the  mouth  of  the  poet,  its  unworthiness 
of  that  Diyine  communion  for  which  still  (see  next 
verse)  Grod  had  chosen  them.  This  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  psalm  than  to  refer  the 
confession  to  an  individual.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
give  the  pronoun  in  the  plural. 

There  appears  in  this  verse  an  antithesis  between 
iniquity  and  transgression.  The  latter  certainly  some- 
times  seems  to  be  applied  in  distinction  to  the  violation 
of  the  covenant,  and  possibly  the  distinction  is  present 
here.  The  frailty  and  sin  common  to  all  flesh  has  not 
exempted  Israel ;  but  the  chosen  people  have  to  mourn 
besides  transgressions  of  their  own  law.  These,  how- 
ever, wiU  be  bv  sacrifice  pureed  away,  and  then,  brought 
back  into  full  covenant  privilege,  the  offenders  will 
approach  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine,  and 
dwell  there. 

(*>)  Blessed. — The  ellipse  of  the  relative  is  common 
enough  (see  Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  <&c.),  but  here  the  antecedent 
is  wanting  as  weU.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read,  He 
whom  thou  choosest  and  hringest  near  shall  dwell,  &c. 

Courts. — From  a  root  meaning  to  wall  round; 
especially  applied  to  the  open  space  within  the  outer 
fence  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  to  the  different  courts  of  the 
Temple  (Exod.  xxvii.  9 ;  1  Kings  vi.  36,  vii.  12). 

We  shall  be  satisfled.— Better,  Let  us  be  re- 
freshed. 

Thy  holy  temple.— Literallv,  The  holy  of  thy 
ternple,  which  might  mean  "the  holiness  of  thy 
temple." 

(5)  By  terrible  things.— Bather,  wondrously,  a 
noun  used  adverbially. 

Wilt  thou  answer  us.— Better,  Thou  dost  answer 
us ;  describing  the  usual  course  of  Grod's  proridence. 
The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  make  it  a  prayer :  **  Hear  us." 

The  conviction  that  God,  the  God  of  Israel's  salva- 
tion or  deliverance,  would  answer  wonderfully  in  right- 
eousness, was,  of  course,  based  on  the  whole  experience 
of  the  Divine  dealings.  Righteousness  was  recognised 
as  the  foundation  on  which  the  moral  order  rested. 

The  oonfidenoe  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
— ^This  might  refer  to  Israel  in  exile;  but  it  seems 
more  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
psalm  to  g^ve  the  words  their  widest  range.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  the  whole  world  rests  in 
God. 

Of  them  that  are  afar  oflT  upon  the  sea.— 
Literally,  of  the  sea  of  those  (xt  a  distance,  i.e,,  of  the 


farthest  seas.    (Comp.  Isa.  xi.  II :  "of  the  islands  of 
the  sea.") 

(6)  Girded. — ^We  see  the  Divine  Architect  of  the 
world,  girt  for  his  labours  in  the  Oriental  fashion  (see 
Note,  Ps.  xviii.  32),  setting  the  mountains  firm  on  their 
bases  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxv.  3),  the  poet  evidently  thinking 
at  the  same  time  how  empires,  as  well  as  mountains, 
owe  their  stability  to  God. 

(7)  Tumult. — Here  we  see  the  literal  passing  into 
the  figurative.  From  the  ra^^g  seas  the  poet^s  thought 
goes  to  the  amirchies  arismg  from  the  wild  passions 
of  men,  for  which  in  all  literature  the  ocean  oas  fur. 
nished  metaphors.  (Comp.  Isa.  xviL  12.)  In  a  well, 
known  passage,  the  Latin  poet  Yir^  reverses  the 
simile,  likening  the  sudden  calm  which  succeeds  the 
storm  that  wrecked  .tineas  to  the  effect  produced  by  a 
leader  of  men  in  a  seditious  city.    (Yirgil,  .^ki.  i.  148.) 

(8)  They  also  .  .  .—Or,  8o  they. 
The  outgoings  •  •  .—A  pregnant  expression  for 

the  rising  of  the  morning  and  setting  of  the  evening 
sun.    East  and  west. 

To  rejoice. — Better,  to  sing  for  joy.  The  whole 
earth  from  one  utmost  bound  to  the  other  is  vocal  with 
praise  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe.  So 
the  morning  stars  sang  together  at  the  creation  (Job 
xxxriii.  7). 

(9)  Thou  visitest  »  .  .—Better,  Thou  hast  visited 
Even  if  there  is  not  reference  to  some  particular  season 
of  plen^,  yet  with  a  glance  back  on  the  memory  of 
such.    lnst«id  of  ''  earth,"  perhaps,  here,  "  land." 

Waterest. — Or,  fioodest.  The  river  of  God  stands 
for  the  rain.  There  is  a  Arabic  proverb,  **  When  the 
river  of  God  comes,  the  river  Isa  (in  Bagdad)  ceases.** 
The  Rabbins  say,  **  God  has  four  keys  wmch  He  never 
entrusts  to  any  angel,  and  chief  of  these  is  the  key  of 
the  rain."  (Comp.  Job  xxvi.  8 ;  xxviiL  26 ;  xxxviii.  28.) 
The  expression  "  river"  for  rain  is  vei^  appropriate  of 
the  downpour  of  a  country  that  has  its  rainy  season. 
(Comp.  "the  rushing  of  the  river  rain,"  Tennyson^s 
Vivien.) 

Thou  preparest  .  .  .—The  Authorised  Version 
misses  the  sense,  which  is,  thou  preparest  their  com 
when  thou  hast  prepared  it  (the  tana)  so—i.e.^  in  the 
manner  now  to  be  described.  Thus  LXX.  and  Ynlgate. 

(10)  Thou  waterest  .  .  .  settlest.— Better,  by 
watering  .  .  .  settling. 

Bidges  .  •  .  furrows.— These  terms  would  be 
better  transposed  since  by  "  settling  "  (literally,  t^reM- 
iTig  down)  is  meant  the  softeningof  the  ridges  oi  earth 
between  the  furrows.  The  TjXX.  and  Ynlgate  have 
"  multiply  its  shoots." 
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A  Song  of  Praiae 


PSALMS,  LXVI. 


t4>  God  for  Hia  Pouoer, 


1)lesse8t  the  springing  thereof.  ^^^  Thou 
crownest  ^  the  year  with  thy  goodness ; 
and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.  (^)  They 
drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilder- 
ness: and  the  little  hills  ^rejoice  on 
every  side.  ^)  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered 
over  with  com ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they 
also  eing. 


PSALM    LXVI. 

To  the  chief  MuBician,  A  Song  or  Psalm. 

<^^  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Gk)d, '  all 
ye  lands :  ^^^  sing  forth  the  honour  of 
his  name:  make  his  praise  glorious. 
<*>  Say  unto  God,  How  terrible  art  thou 
in  thy  works !  through  the  greatness  of 
thy  power  shall  thine  enemies  *  ^  submit 
themselves  unto  thee.     ^*>  All  the  earth 


I  Hel)^  the  year  of 
thM  ffooduest. 


S  Heb.^  ttre  girded 
ynth)oy. 


S    Heb^    aU   tk0 
tarth. 


4  Or,  pifld  feigned 
icnce. 


.■CHeb.,{ie. 


6  EeKputietk 


shall  worship  thee,  and  shall  sing  unto 
thee ;  they  shall  sing  to  thy  name. 
Selah. 

(*)  Come  and  see  the  works  of  God : 
he  is  terrible  in  his  doing  toward  the 
children  of  men.  ^^^  He  turned  the  sea 
into  dry  land:  they  went  through  the 
flood  on  foot :  there  did  we  rejoice  in 
him.  (^)He  ruleth  by  his  power  for 
ever;  his  eyes  behold  the  nations:  let 
not  the  rebeUious  exalt  themselves. 
Selah. 

(8)0  bless  our  God,  ye  people,  and 
make  the  voice  of  his  praise  to  be 
heard:  W which  •holdeth  our  soul  in 
life,  and  suffereth  not  our  feet  to  be 
moved. 

<io)  Pop  thou,  O  God,  hast  proved  us  : 
thou  hast  tried  us,  as   silver  is  tried. 


Showers. — Literally,  muUiiudes  (of  drops). 

(U)  Thou  orownest.— Better,  hagt  erotoned.  We 
generally  connect  the  idea  of  completion  with  this 
metaphor,  but  the  original  thought  in  the  Hebrew  word, 
as  in  the  Greek  <rr4^,  is  probably  to  encompass. 
Comp.  the  Latin  corono  in  Lucretius,  li.  802 — 


•« 


SjIta  ooronat  aquas  Ingens  nemus  omne." 


All  *'  the  circle  of  the  golden  year  "  had  been  attended 
by  Divine  goodness.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
God  had  nuide  a  year  which  was  naturally  prosperous 
still  more  abundant. 

Paths. — The  root  from  which  the  Hebrew  word  is 
formed  means  to  roll,  or  revolve,  and  it  often  means 
the  track  made  by  a  wheeL  This  idea  may  be  present 
since  Crod  is  often  represented  in  Hebrew  poetry 
as  riding  on  a  chariot  of  clouds,  generally  with  the 
association  of  wrath  and  destruction  (Pss.  zviii.  10; 
Ixriii.  4),  but  here,  with  the  thought  of  plenty  and  peace 
following  on  His  track,  as  in  the  Latin  poet-— 

"  Te  fogriunt  venti,  te  nnbila  coBli 
Adyentomque  tnum,  tlbl  snares  dcodala  tellns 
Submittit  flores,  tibi  rident  eequora  ponti 
Placatumque  ridet  diffuse  lumJne  coelum.** 

Lucretius,  i.  6. 

But  it  is  more  natural  to  give  the  word  the  meaning 
revchUions,  and  to  think  of  the  blessings  brought  by 
the  *'  seasons  as  they  roll." 

Fatness. — A  cognate  accusative  to  the  word  "  drop  " 
used  absolutely  in  the  next  verse.  (Comp.  Prov. 
iii.  20.) 

(12)  They  drop  upon.— Supply  '*  fatness  "  from 
the  last  Terse. 

And  the  little  hills.— See  margin.  The  fresh- 
nen  and  beauty  of  plant  life,  which  suddenly,  as  by  a 
miracle,  in  Eastern  lands  dothes  the  hill-sides,  re- 
sembles a  fau:  mantle  thrown  round  their  shoulders,  as 
if  to  deck  them  for  some  f estiyaL 

LXYL 

The  oom|nler8  of  the  Psalter  found  no  tradition  of 
snihorship  attached  to  tliis  Psalm,  and  did  not  them- 
mItcs  conjecture  one,  nor  have  we  any  guide  towards 
the  time  of  its  composition  beyond  tne  tone  of  inno- 
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cence  assumed  in  the  last  part,  which  marks  that  part 
as  belonging  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity, 
when  persecution  and  suffering  were  no  longer  regarded 
as  punishment  for  national  disloyalty  to  tne  covenant. 
The  poetical  form  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  marked 
change  in  [the  rhythm  at  verse  13,  and  some  com- 
mentators regard  the  psalm  as  composite. 

Title. — See  titles,  Pss.  iv.,  xlviii. 

Here  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  absence  of  any 
author's  name  after  the  double  title  song,  psalm, 
(Comp.  Ps.  Ixvii.,  where  the  words  are  reversed.) 

(1)  Make  a  joyftil  noise.— Better,  sing  aloud,  or 
shout. 

All  ye  lands. — The  margin  is  better. 

(2)  Sing  forth. — Literally,  play  on  the  harp. 
Make  his  praise  glorious.— So  the  LaX.,  but 

the  construction  is  dubious.  Literally,  put  glory  his 
praise,  meaning  perhaps,  in  parallelism  with  the  first 
clause,  ''make  the  Divine  glory  the  subject  of  your 
praise."  But  the  opening  words  of  the  next  verse, 
*'  say  unto  Grod,  how,  &c.,  are  so  bald  that  a  suspicion 
arises  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text.  Perhaps  by 
bringing  back  the  initial  words  of  verse  3  we  get  the 
true  sense,  "  ascribe  glory  (and)  speak  praise  to  God." 

(^)  Flood. — Hebrew,  ndhar,  which  generally  stands 
for  the  Euphrates,  but  here,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15,  for 
either  the  Jordan  or  the  Bed  Sea. 

There  did  we  rejoice.— The  verb  is  properly 
optative — there  (i.e.,  in  those  works)  let  us  rejoice,  and 
thus  rendered  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  first  verses 
of  the  psaJm.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  the  future, 
"  There  we  will  rejoice  in  him." 

(7)  His  eyes  behold.— Better,  his  eyes  keep  waich 
on  the  nations.  God  is,  as  it  were,  Israel's  outpost, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  warn  and  defend  them  against 
surrounding  nations. 

Let  not  ,  .  . — ^Literally,  the  rebeUious,  let  them  not 
exaUfor  themselves,  where  we  may  supply  "  horn"  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxv.  4,  5,  or  "  head  "  as  in  iii.  3,  ex.  7.  For  the 
rebellious,  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  6. 

(»)  Which  holdeth  .  .  .—  The  LXX.  literally, 
which  putteth  our  soul  into  life,  i,e,,  keeps  us  alive,  as 
the  parallelism  shows. 


Praise  far  Deliverance, 


PSALMS,  LXVII. 


The  People  Called  to  PraUe  OotL 


<^i)  Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  net ; 
thou  laidst  affliction  upon  our  loins. 
<^2)  Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride  over 
our  heads ;  we  went  through  fire  and 
through  water :  but  thou  broughtest  us 
out  into  a  ^  wealthy  place.  ^^^^  I  will  go 
into  thy  house  with  burnt  oflFerings :  I 
will  pay  thee  my  vows,  ^^^  which  my 
lips  have  ^  uttered,  and  my  mouth  hath 
spoken,  when  I  was  in  trouble.  ^^^'I 
will  offer  unto  thee  burnt  sacrifices  of 
'  fatlings,  with  the  incense  of  rams ;  I 
will  offer  bullocks  with  goats.     Selah. 

(^®)  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear 
God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath 
done  for  my  soul.  <^^^  I  cried  unto  him 
with  my  mouth,  and  he  was  extolled 
with  my  tongue. 

(18)  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me :  ^^®^  hut 
verily  God  hath  heard  me;  he  hath 
attended  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer. 
Blessed    be   God,    which    hath   not 


1  Heb^  moift. 


S  R&b^  opened. 


S  Hob.,  marrow. 


4  Heb^  with  M. 


5  Heb.,  lead. 


turned  away  my  prayer,  not  his  mercj 
from  me. 

PSALM  LXVn. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginotii, 
A  Psalm  or  Song. 

<^)  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless 
us ;  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  ^upon 
us;  Selah.  <2)That  thy  way  may  be 
known  upon  earth,  thy  saving  health 
among  all  nations.  ^^  Let  the  people 
praise  thee,  O  God ;  let  aU  the  people 
praise  thee. 

<^)  O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing: 
for  joy :  for  thou  shalt  judge  the  people 
righteously,  and  ®  govern  the  nations- 
upon  earth.  Selah.  ^*)  Let  the  people 
praise  thee,  O  God ;  let  all  the  people 
praise  thee. 

<®)  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  in- 
crease;  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall 
bless  us.  ^)  God  shall  bless  us ;  and  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him. 


(11)  Net.— The  Hebrew  in  Ez.  xii.  13  certainly 
means  "  net/'  as  LXX.  and  Ynlg.  here.  But  Aquila, 
Symmachns,  and  Jerome  prefer  the  usual  meaning, 
"stronghold"  (2  Sam.  r.  7,  &c.)f  which  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  other  images  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. The  fortress,  the  hard  labour,  the  subjection  as 
by  foes  riding  over  the  yanquished,  the  passage  through 
fire  and  water,  all  raise  a  picture  of  the  direst  tyranny. 

(12)  Bide  over  our  heads.— For  the  figure  comp. 
Isa.  H.  23. 

We  went  through  Are  and  water.— A  figure 
of  extreme  danger.     (Comp.  Isa.  xliii.  2.) 

A  wealthy  place.— The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "to 
refreshment,"  which  is  certainly  more  in  keeping  with 
the  figures  employed,  and  may  x>erhax)s  be  got  out  of 
the  root-idea  of  the  word,  "  overflow."  But  a  slight 
change  gives  tJie  frequent  figure  "  a  broad  place." 

(M)  Uttered. — Literally,  opened. 

(15)  I  will  offer. — Such  a  holocaust  could  hardly 
have  been  vowed  by  a  single  x)er8on.  It  is  the  com- 
munity that  speaks.  Besides,  the  ram  was  not  a 
sacrifice  for  any  individual,  but  particularly  enjoined 
for  the  high  priest  (Ler.  ix.  2),  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(Num.  vii.),  or  a  Nazarita  (Num.  vi.  14).  Incense  is 
here  the  ascending  smoke  of  the  sacrifice. 

(16)  Come. — Refers  back  to  verse  9. 

(17)  And  he  .  .  . — ^Literally,  exaltation  {i.e.,  praise) 
was  under  my  tongue,  apparently  a  Hebrew  idiom 
iJdu  to  our  "on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,"  i.e.,  ready 
at  any  moment  for  utterance. 

(18)  If  I  regard  .  .  .—Rather,  if  I  had  seen  evil 
(i.6.,  had  had  it  purposely  in  yiew)  in  my  heart,  the 
Lord  would  not  have  heard  me.  One  may  not  "  be 
pardoned  and  retain  the  ofFence."  The  reference  may 
be  either  t^  the  forming  of  wicked  schemes,  or  to  the 
complacent  view  of  wickedness  in  others. 

The  protestation  of  innocence  in  this  verso,  being 
made  by  or  for  the  community  at  large,  marks  a  lat« 
period  for  the  composition.  (See  Introduction,  and 
rs,  xliv.,  Introduction  and  Notes.) 


(20)  Who  hath  not  turned  .  .  .—i.e.,  he  found 
himself  able  to  pray,  was  not  silenced.  Notice  the 
zeugma,  (xod  had  not  rejected  his  prayer  nor  with^ 
drawn  His  g^race. 

LXYIL 

This  is  a  noble  hymn  of  praise,  which  for  its  fine 
and  free  expression  of  grateful  dependence  on  the 
Divine  grace  was  worthy  to  become,  as  it  has  become* 
a  Ohurch  hymn  for  all  time.  The  last  two  verses  con- 
nect the  hymn  immediately  with  harvest,  and  it  wonld 
look  as  if  this  allusion  had  actually  been  added  for 
some  special  occasion  to  what  was  a  general  soi^  of 
praise,  since  the  refrain  in  verse  5.  besides  marking 
its  choral  arrangement,  indicates  what  appears  to  be 
the  proper  ending  of  the  psalm. 

Title. — See  titles,  Pss.  iv.  and  Ixvi. 

0)  This  verse  is  an  adaptation  of  the  priestly  bene- 
diction (Num.  vi.  24—26). 

Upon  us. — Rather,  vnth,  or  among  ns  ;  a  variatioit 
from  the  formal  benediction. 

(2)  Saving  health.  —  The  Hebrew  word  is  that 
generally  rendered  "  salvation,"  but  often  better  ren- 
dered "  help,"  or  "  deliverance."  By  "  health  "  the 
translators  meant  **  healing  power,"  as  in  Shakspeare,. 
Kitig  John,  Act  V.,  Scene  2 : — 

"  For  the  health  and  physick  of  our  riffht.'* 

(3)  Praise.— Better,  give  thanks. 

(*)  For  thou  Shalt  judge.  —  Better,  for  thott. 
judgest. 

And  govern  .  .  .  . — ^Better,  and  dost  lead. 
The  word  is  used  in  Ps.  xxiii.  3  of  the  "  pastoral "  care- 
of  God. 

(6)  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase. — 
It  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  expression  of  thanks, 
to  render  here  with  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "  The  land 
hath  yielded  her  increase." 
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The  DUcomJUure  of  the  Wicked.  PSALMS,    LXVIIL 


Tike  Joy  of  tite  RigJUeoue, 


PSALM    LXVin. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Fsalin  or  Song  of 

David. 

(1)  Let  *  God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered :  let  them  also  that  hate  him 
flee  ^  before  him.  ^^  As  smoke  is  driven 
away,  so  drive  them  away :  as  wax 
melteth  before  the  fire,  so  let  the  wicked 
perish  at  the  presence  of  God. 

(3)  But  let  the  righteous  be  glad ;  let 


a  Nam.  10 


1   Heb^  from  kU 
ftkoe. 


S  Rch.,im  a  kouae. 


them  rejoice  before  Grod :  yea,  let  them 
*  exceedingly  rejoice. 

t*)  Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  to  his 
name :  extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the 
heavens  by  his  name  J  AH,  and  rejoice 
before  him. 

<^)  A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a 
judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in  his  holy 
habitation. 

t*^  God  setteth  the  solitary  *  in  f  ami- 


Lxvm. 

"  It  18  no  esey  task,"  writes  Hitzig  of  this  psalm,  "  to 
become  master  of  this  Titan."  The  epithet  u»apt.  The 
psalm  is  Titanic  not  ovlj  in  its  unmanageable  resistance 
to  all  the  powers  of  criticism,  but  also  in  its  lyric  force 
and  ffranaenr.  It  scales  too,  Titan-like,  the  very  diviuest 
li^nts  of  song. 

£l  the  case  where  there  is  still  room  for  so  many  con- 
timdictory  theories,  it  is  best  to  confine  an  introduction 
to  certainties.  Fs.  Ixviii.  will  no  doubt  remain  what  it 
has  been  called,  "  the  cross  of  critics,  the  reproach  of 
interpreters ; "  but  it  tells  us  some  facts  of  its  history 
and  character  that  are  beyond  question. 

L  The  mention  of  the  Temple  in  verse  29,  in  a  con- 
text which  does  not  allow  of  the  mterpretation  sometimes 
possible,  palace,  or  heavenly  abode,  brings  down  the  com- 
position to  a  period  certainly  subsequent  to  Solomon. 

2.  The  poet  makes  free  use  of  older  song^.  Indeed 
M.  Renan  calk  the  psalm  "  an  admirable  series  of  lyric 
fngmenta  "  (Langues  Semitiques,  p.  123).  Most  promi- 
nent among  these  references  are  those  to  Deborah's 
-magnificent  ode  (Judg.  y.)  which  is  with  the  writer 
tbroiu^out,  inspiring  some  of  his  finest  thoughts. 

3.  The  ode,  while  glancing  ever  and  anon  oack  over 
Israel's  ancient  history,  is  yet  loud  and  clear  with  the 
**  lyric  cry "  of  the  author's  pesent.  See  verses  4,  5, 
6,  7,  21,  (where  there  is  probably  a  veritable  historic 
portrait),  22, 30  eeqq. 

4.  The  interest  oi  this  present,  though  we  lack  the  key 
to  its  exact  condition,  centred,  as  far  as  the  poet  was 
omoemed,  in  the  Temple,  which  is  represented  as  the 
object  of  the  reverence  and  regard  of  foreign  powers, 
who  bring  g^ts  to  it. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  warlike  march  of  the  poem, 
mod  the  martial  ring  of  its  music,  it  appears  from 
▼erses  5, 10, 19,  20,  not  to  have  been  inspired  by  any 
immediate  battle  or  victory,  but  bv  that  general  coufi- 
<dence  in  the  protection  of  God  which  Israers  prophets 
and  poets  ever  drew  from  the  history  of  the  past. 

These  few  features,  obvious  on  the  face  ox  the  poem, 
lend  probability  to  the  conjecture  which  sees  in  this 
psalm  a  processional  hymn  of  the  second  Templa  That 
Temple  needed  gifts  and  offerings  from  the  Persian 
monarchs,  and  was  rising  into  completion  at  a  time 
'when  Israel  could  boast  of  no  milituT  greatness,  but 
found  its  strength  only  in  religion.  Tne  poetical  form 
~    V  varying  with  the  subject  and  tone. 


TiUe. — See  titles,  Pss.  iv.  and  IxvL 

O)  IiOt  Gk>d  arise. — ^A  reminiscence  of  the  battle. 
cry  raised  as  the  ark  was  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
tribes  (Knm.  x.  35).  For  interesting  historical  asso- 
eiations  with  this  verse,  see  Oibbon  (chap.  Iviii.),  and 
Cuiyle,  OromweWe  Letters  and  Speeches  (YoL  IL,  185). 


(2)  Smoke. — The  figure  of  the  vanishing  smoke  haa 
occurred  before  (see  Ps.  zxxvii.  20) ;  for  tliat  of  tiio 
melting  wax  see  Ps.  zcvii.  5.  Both  figures  are  too 
obvious  to  need  reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  of  the 
ancient  encampment. 

i*)  Sing  praises  .  •  .—Better,  play  on  the  harp. 

Extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens. 
— Bather,  ead  up  a  hiahway  for  him  thai  rideth  on  th 
steppes.  (Oomp.  Isa.  zl.  3,  of  which  tliis  is  apparently 
an  echo.)  The  poet*s  voice  is  the  herald's  who  precedes 
the  army  of  (xod  to  order  the  removal  of  all  obstructions, 
and  the  formation  of  cairns  to  mark  the  road.  Isa.  Ivii. 
14,  Ixii.  10,  are  passages  allnding  to  the  same  custom. 

The  translation,  "  upon  the  heavens,"  rests  on  a  rab- 
binical interpretation  of  *arah6th. 

By  derivation  it  means  "a  dry  sandy  region,"  a 
"steppe."  The  singular  of  the  noun  forms  with  the 
article  a  proper  name  designating  the  Jordan  valley. 
( In  the  poetical  books,  however,  any  wild  tract  of  country 
is  called  *Arahah — Isa.  xzxv.  1,  6.)  The  plural  often 
designates  particular  parts  of  this  region,  as  the  plains 
of  Moab  or  Jericho  (2  Kings  xxv.  4,  5).  Such  a  re- 
stricted sense  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  allusions  to 
the  early  history  which  make  up  so  much  of  the  psalm. 

By  his  name  JAH.  —  Better,  his  name  is  Jah. 
This  abbreviated  form  of  Jehovah  is  first  found  in 
Exod.  XV.  2.  No  doubt  the  verse  is  a  fragment  of 
a  song  as  old  as  the  Exodus. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  dependence  of  this 
psahn  on  older  songs  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
m  the  very  vaiaous  use  of  the  Divine  names,  Elohim, 
Adonaif  m,  Shaddaiy  Jehovah,  Jah. 

(S)  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  prefix  to  this  verse,  "  They 
shall  be  troubled  by  the  face  of  Him  who  is,"  &c., 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  abrupt  introduction  of 
this  description  at  (rod  is  due  to  some  loss  in  the  text. 

A  fiBither  of  the  fittherless,  and  a  judge  of 
the  widows. — These  epithets  of  (>od  seem  to  have 
become  at  a  very  early  period  almost  proverbial. 

«*)  Solitary  .  .  .—This  might  refer  to  the  childless 
(comp.  Ps.  Gxiii.  9),  but  it  is  better,  in  connection  with 
the  next  clause,  to  think  of  the  exiles  scattered  and 
dispersed,  and  who  are  by  the  Divine  arm  brought 
home. 

With  chains. — ^The  Hebrew  word  is  peculiar  to  this 
passage,  and  is  derived  by  the  Rabbis  from  a  root  mean- 
ing to  bind.  Modem  scholars  g^ve  "to  prosi)er"  as 
the  meaning  of  the  root,  and  render,  he  bringeth  the 
captives  into  prosperity. 

But. — Literally,  only, 

Bebellious.— As  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  7 ;  stvhbom,  refrac- 
tory. 

In  a  dry  land.— Or,  desert. 

It  is  natural,  remembering  the  connection  between 
the  imagery  of  verse  4  and  parts  of  the  great  prophet 
of  the^oetum,  to  refer  its  expressions  to  those  who 
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for  His  People, 


2  Heb.,  confirm  it. 


lies:  he  bringeth  out  those  which  are  'iHeb.,«ftoiMoirf. 
bound  with  chains :  but  the  rebellious 
dwell  in  a  dry  land. 

^^^O  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth 
before  thy  people,  when  thou  didst 
march  through  the  wilderness ;  Selah : 
/®)  The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also 
dropped  at  the  presence  of  God :  even 
Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence 
of  God,  the  God  of  Israel.  W  Thou,  O 
God,  didst  ^  send  a  plentiful  rain,  where- 


8  Hebn  army. 


Heb.,<iid;lM.(N(l 
Jlee. 


by  thoudidat  »confirm  thine  inheritance, 
when  it  was  weary. 

(10)  fj^iiy  congregation  hath  dwelt  there- 
in :  thou,  0  God,  hast  prepared  of  thy 
goodness  for  the  poor.  ^")  The  Lord 
gave  the  word :  great  was  the  ^  company 
of  those  that  published  it.  ^^^  Kings  of 
armies  ^did  flee  apace:  and  she  that 
tarried  at  home  divided  the  spoil. 

(13)  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the 
pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a 


were  left  behind  in  Babylon  when  the  restoration  took 
place. 

(7-10)  "We  come  now  to  the  first  of  three  unmistak- 
able historic  retrospects — the  rescue  from  Egypt,  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the  establishment  of  Jeru- 
salem as  the  political  and  religious  capital.  In  these 
patriotic  recollections  the  poet  is  natundly  inspired  by 
the  strains  of  former  odes  of  victory  and  freedom.  The 
music  especially  of  Deborah's  mighty  song  (Judges  v.), 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  coloured  so  much  of  later 
Hebrew  poetry  (see  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Hab.  iii.)  is  in  his 
ears  throughout. 

Wentest  forth  .  .  .  didst  march.— The  parallel 
clauses  as  well  as  the  words  employed  have,  in  the 
sound  and  sequence,  a  martial  tread.  The  latter  word, 
**  didst  march,"  is  peculiar  to  Judges  v.,  Hab.  iii.,  and 
tills  psalm. 

Even  Sinai  itself.— Better,  this  Sinai.  (See  Note, 
Judges  Y.  5,  where  the  clause  completing  the  parallelism, 
here  omitted,  is  retained,  and  shows  us  that  the  predi- 
cate to  be  supplied  here  is  melted.) 

**  The  mountain  melted  from  before  Jehovah, 
This  Sinai  from  before  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel." 

The  demonstrative  "  this  Sinai "  appears  more  natural 
if  we  suppose  the  verse,  even  in  Deborah's  song,  to  be 
an  echo  or  fragment  of  some  older  pieces  cont>emporary 
with  the  Exoaus  itself.  Such  fragments  of  ancient 
poetry  actually  survive  in  some  of  the  historical  books 
— e.g.,  Num.  xxi.  17, 18 ;  Exod.  xv.  1 — 19. 

(9, 10)  Thou,  O  God.  .  .—The  text  of  these  two 
verses  literally  runs,  A  rain  of  gifts  thou  ahahest  out, 
0  Ood,  on  thine  inheritance,  ana  when  exhausted  didst 
refresh  it.  Thy  living  creatures  dwell  therein;  thou 
makest  provision  of  thy  goodness  for  the  afflicted,  0  Ghd. 
Tlie  rain  of  gifts  has  been  variously  explained  as  actual 
showers,  blessings  of  prosperity,  otdmourings  of  the 
Holu  Spirit.  Both  the  latter  might  no  doubt  be 
implied  m  the  expression,  but  some  particular  material 
blessing  seems  indicated,  and  in  connection  with  the 
desert  wanderings  the  rain  of  manna  suggests  itself. 
By  thine  inheritance  we  understand  God's  people,  as 
in  Deut.  iv.  20 ;  Ps.  xxviii.  9,  &c.  The  "  living  crea- 
tures" in  the  next  verse  will  then  probably  be  the 
quails;  and  a  slight  emendation,  lately  suggested,  carries 
conviction  along  vrith  it.  It  consists  in  bringing  **  thy 
living  creatures  "  into  verse  9,  and,  by  the  inseH;ion  of 
a  letter,  to  read  instead  of  "  they  dwell  therein  " — they 
are  satisfied  with  it  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  25).     This 

fives  the  rendering,  and  when  it  was  exhausted  thou 
idst  refresh  it  loith  thy  living  creattMres ;   they  are 
saiisiied  therewith,     (Burgess.) 

(10)  Thy  congregation.— ^ee  above.  If  the  emen- 
dation there  adopted  seems  unnecessary,  we  may  render 
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here.  Thy  life  dwells  in  her,  i.e.,  in  the  people  of  Israel 
^Oomp.  !rs.  cxliii.  3.)  The  vigour  consequent  on  the 
rieavenly  food  mi^ht  be  called  the  Divine  life,  and  con- 
ceal a  higher  appBcation. 

(11—1^)  These  verses  refer  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
the  long  history  of  which  is,  however,  here  crowded 
int-o  one  supreme  and  crowning  moment :  a  word  from 
God,  and  all  was  done. 

(11)  The  Lord  gave  .  .  .—Literally,  The  Lord 
gives  a  word.  Of  the  women  who  bring  the  news,  the 
host  is  great.  The  Hebrew  for  a  word  is  poetical,  and 
used  especially  of  a  Divine  utterance  (Pss.  zix.  4,  IxxviL 
8 ;  Hab.  iii.  9).  Here  it  might  mean  either  the  signal 
for  the  conflict,  or  the  annou/ncement  of  victory.  But 
the  custom  of  granting  to  bands  of  mudena  the  privilege 
of  celebrating  a  triumph  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21 ;  Judges  v., 
xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  i.  20),  here  eviaently 
alluded  to,  makes  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

By  the  "  great  company,'*  or  host,  we  are  apparently 
to  think,  not  of  one  large  body  of  women  celebrating 
some  one  particular  victory,  out  successive  and  fre- 
quent tidings  of    victory  following    rapidly  on  one 

another — 

"Thick  as  tale 
Came  post  with  post."— Jifae&e^ 

The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  renderings  have  been  the  source 
of  the  erroneous  view  which  makes  this  verse  prophetic 
of  a  numerous  and  successful  Christian  ministry :  "  The 
Lord  shall  give  the  word  to  them  that  evangeHse  with 
g^reat  might?' 

(12)  Kings  of  armies  did  flee  apace.— Better, 
Kings  of  armies  fiee,  flee.  This  and  the  two  next  versea 
wear  the  air  of  being  a  fragment  of  those  ancient  battle- 
songs  sung  by  the  women  after  the  defeat  of  the  foe. 
The  fact  that  they  have  thus  been  torn  from  their 
original  context  accounts  for  the  great  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  them.  • 

And  she  that  tarried  .  •  • — i.e.,  the  woman  keep- 
ing the  house ;  so  the  Hebrew.  (Comp.  Judges  v.  24, 
"  Women  of  the  tent ; "  and  the  fond  anticipations  of 
Sisera's  mother,  verse  29.)  So  the  Greeks  called  the 
mistress  of  the  house  oiKovp6s.    (Eur.  Here.  Fur.  45.) 

Thoueh  this  sense  thus  gives  a  general  description  of 
war,  and  the  women  waiting  eagerly  for  the  victorious 
home-coming  is  a  picture  true  to  life,  yet  the  next  verse 
indicates  that  we  must  suppose  a  latent  reference  to 
some  tribe  or  party  who  shirked  the  dangers  of  battle, 
and  plaved  the  part  of  the  stay-at-home. 

(13,  U)  Xhe  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  in 
rendering  these  difficult  verses  shows  that  their  ob- 
scurity  does  not  arise,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  passages 
of  the  Psalms,  from  any  corruptions  in  the  text,  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  an  adaptation  ot  some 
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dove  oo?ered  with  silver,  and  her 
feathers  with  yellow  gold.  <^*J  When 
the  Almighty  scattered  kings  ^  in  it,  it 
was  white  as  snow  in  Salmon. 

<i5)The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill  of 
Bashan;   an  high  hill  cts  the  hill  of 


1  Or,  for  her,  $ke 


even  manjf 


lOr. 
tko\ 


Bashan.  ^^  Why  leap  ye,  ye  high  hills  9 
this  is  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to 
dwell  in ;  yea,  the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it 
for  ever.  <^^  The  chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand,  ^even  thousands  of 
angels :    the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in 


indent  war-song  to  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
no  cine.  If  we  could  recover  the  allnsioiis,  the  language 
would  probably  appear  clear  enough. 

"  Wh J  rest  ye  amon^r  the  Bheepfolda  1 " 

*'  A  dove's  wings  are  (now)  ooTered  with  silveri  and  her 
feathers  with  the  sheen  of  gold." 

**When  the  Almightj  scattered  kings  there, 
It  was  snowing  on  Tsahnon." 

Eren  in  onr  ignorance  of  these  allusions  we  at  once 
recognise  in  the  first  member  of  this  antique  verse 
the  scornful  inquiry  of  Judges  ▼.  16,  addressed  to  the 
inglorions  tribe  that  preferred  ease  at  home  to  the 
(Lingers  and  discomforts  of  battle. 

THe  word  here  rendered  "  sheepf  olds  "  (in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  pots,  a  meaning  which  cannot  represent 
the  Hebrew  word  or  its  cognates  in  any  other  place)  is 
cognate  to  that  used  in  Judges  y.  16,  and  occurs  in 
itji  present  form  in  Ezek.  u.  43,  where  the  margin 
renders,  "  andirons,  or  two  hearthstones."  The  deriva- 
tion from  io  set  would  allow  of  its  application  to  any 
Idnd  of  harrier. 

Whether  Beuben,  as  in  Deborah's  song,  or  Issachar, 

as  in  Gen.  xlix.   14,  where  a  cognate  word   occurs 

(**  burdens  "),  were  the  original  stay-at-home,  does  not 

matter.    The  interest  lies  in  the  covert  allusion  made 

by  the  psalmist  in  his  quotation  to  some  cowardly  or 

recreant  party  now  plajdng  the  same  disgraceful  game. 

The  next  clause,  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble 

to  commentators,  appears  perfectly  intelligible  if  treated 

as  the  answer  made  to  the  tauntinfi^  question,  and  as 

simply  a  note  of  time  : — they  stayed  at  home  because 

all  nature  was  gay  and  joyous  with  summer.    There 

is  no  authority  for  taking  the  rich  pluma^  of  the 

dore  as  emblematic  of  peace  or  plenty.    The  dove 

appears,  indeed,  in  the  Bible  as  a  type,  but  only,  as 

in  all  other  literature,  as  a  type  of  love  (Son^  of  Sol. 

ii.  14);  whereas  the  appearance  of  this  bira  was  in 

Palestine,  as  that  of  the  swallow  with  us,  a  customary 

mark  of  time.  (See  Note,  Song  of  SoL  ii.  12. 14.)  And 

a  verse  of  a  modem  poet  shows  how  naturally  its  full 

pinmage  might  indicate  the  approach  of  summer : — 

**In  the  spring  a  lovelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished 
dove.'*— Tknnyson  :  Lockalty  HaU, 

This  reply  caUs  forth  from  the  first  speaker  a  re- 
joinder in  companion  terms.  The  inglorious  tribe 
plead  summer  joys  as  an  excuse  for  ease.  The  reply 
tells  of  the  devotion  and  ardour  of  those  who,  even 
amid  the  rigour  of  an  exceptional  winter,  took  up  arms 
for  their  country :  When  me  Almighty  scattered  kings 
Uiere,  ii  toas  snowing  on  Tsalmon,  (fx}r  the  geography 
of  Tsalmon,  see  Ju^es  ix.  48.)  Whether  intentionally 
or  not,  the  sense  of  the  severity  of  the  snowstorm — 
rare  in  Palestinian  winters— is  heightened  by  the  con- 
tTMt  implied  in  the  name  "  Dark  "  or  "  Shadow  Hill." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  the  locative  there 
fhteraUy,  in  ii),  coming  before  the  mention  of  the 
locality  itself,  is  illustrated  by  Isa.  viii.  21. 

(15-18)  A  third  retrospect  foUows — ^the  third  scene  in 
the  sacred  drama  of  IsraeFs  early  fortunes.  It  sets  forth 


the  glory  of  God's  chosen  mountain.  A  finer  passage 
could  hardly  be  found.  The  towering  ranges  of  Bashan 
— Hermon  with  its  snowy  peaks — are  personified.  They 
become,  in  the  poet's  ima&fination,  envious  of  the  dis- 
tinction given  to  the  petty  heights  of  Judaea.  (Perhaps 
a  similar  envy  is  implied  in  Fs.  cxxxiii.  3.)  The  con- 
trast between  the  littleness  of  Palestine  and  the  vast 
extent  of  the  empires  which  hung  upon  its  northern 
and  southern  skirts,  is  rarely  absent  from  the  minds  of 
the  prophets  and  psalmists.  (See  Isa.  xlix.  19,  20.) 
Here  the  watchful  jealousy  with  which  these  powers  re- 
garded Israel  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  the  high 
mountain  ranges  watching  Zion  (see  Note  below)  like 
hungry  beasts  of  prey  ready  to  S|>ring.  And  what  do 
they  see  p  The  march  of  God  Himself,  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  angels,  from  Sinai  to  His  new  abode. 

(15)  The  hill  of  Gkxi  is    .    .    .-Better, 

*'  Mountain  of  God.  mount  Bctsan  : 
Mountain  of  peaks,  mount  Basan." 

Even  if  the  range  of  Hermon  were  not  included,  the 
basalt  (basanitet  probably  from  the  localitv)  ranges, 
alwavs  rising  up  before  the  eyes  of  those  looMng  east- 
ward from  Palestine,  must  have  been  doubly  impressive 
from  their  superior  height,  and  the  contrast  of  their 
bold  and  rugged  outlines  with  the  monotonous  roundetl 
forms  of  the  limestone  hills  of  Judsea.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  a  poetic  allusion,  the  term  **  mountains 
of  Bashan  "  might  include  all  the  heights  to  the  east- 
ward of  Jordan,  stretching  southward  as  well  as  north- 
ward. There  would  then  be  an  additional  propriety  in 
their  introduction  as  jealously  watching  the  march  of 
Israel  from  Sinai  to  take  possession  of  the  promised 
land.  Why  these  trans-Jordanic  ranges  should  bo 
styled  "  mountains  of  God  **  has  been  much  discussed. 
Some  explain  the  term  to  denote  ancient  seats  of  reli- 
gious  worship ;  others  take  it  simply  as  a  general  term 
expressing  grandeur — "a ridge  of  god-like  greatness." 
(16;  Why  leap  ye  P — The  verb  occurs  only  here,  but 
is  explained  by  DeUtzsch,  by  comparison  with  an  Arabic 
root,  to  express  the  attitude  of  a  beast  crouching  down 
for  a  spring  on  its  prey ;  a  fine  ima^e :  the  jealous 
lulls  lying,  like  panthers,  readv  to  sprmg  on  the  pass- 
ing Israeutes.  Or  does  the  old  feeling  of  jealousy  of 
the  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  still  show  itself 
lurking  in  this  verse  P  Browning  has  an  image  some- 
what similar : — 

"  Those  two  hills  on  the  ri^ht 
Crouched  like  two  bulls." 

Others  make  the  meaning  simply  "  to  look  enviously 
on."  The  older  versions  have  caught  the  sense,  **  Why 
watch  with  suspicion  ?  "  We  may  translate  the  verse. 
Why,  mountains  of  m^ny  peaks,  glare  ye  at  the  moun- 
tain iohich  Ood  rudh  desired  for  a  residence  f  Yea, 
Jehovah  unU  dwell  therefor  ever, 

(17)  The  chariots.— As  the  text  stands,  this  verse 
can  only  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  context  by  a 
certain  violence  to  grammar.  Its  literal  reading  is,  God's 
chariots,  two  myrvads  of  thousands,  and  again  myriads 
of  thousands  (literally,  of  repetition),  the  Lord  among 
thffm,  Sinai  in  holiness ;  wnich,  by  strict  rule,  muci 
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in  his  Triumph. 


Sinai,  in  the  holy  place.  (^>  ■  Thou  host 
ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  cap- 
tivity captive :  thou  hast  received  gifts 
^  for  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also, 
that  the  Lobd  God  might  dwell  among 
them, 

^^)  Blessed  he  the  Lord,  who  daily 
loadeth  us  vnth  benefits,  even  the  God  of 
our  salvation.  Selah.  ^^^  He  that  is 
our  God  is  the  God  of  salvation ;  and 
unto  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues 
from  death. 


a  Et^.  4. 8. 


iHcb.inMemaii. 


3  Or,  red. 


(21)  But  God  shall  wound  the  head  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  haiiy  scalp  of  such 
an  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his  tres- 
passes. 

m  The  Lord  said,  I  will  bring  again 
from  Ba-shan,  I  will  bring  my  people 
again  from  the  depths  of  the  sea :  (^) 
that  thy  foot  may  be  'dipped  in  the 
blood  of  thine  enemies,  atid  the  tongue 
of  thy  dogs  in  the  same. 

(2*)  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  0 
God;    even   the    goings    of    my   God, 


meim :  "  (rod's  chariots  are  innumerable,  and  the  Lord 
rides  in  them  to  Sinai,  into  the  holy  pkoe."  Bat  this 
rendering  is  quite  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  pas- 
rage,  which  is  descriptive  of  a  march  i^om,  not  to,  Sinai. 
Hence  some  suggest  the  rendering,  "The  Lord  is  among 
them — a  Sinai  m  holiness,"  meaning  that  Zion  has 
become  Sinai,  a  common  enough  figure  in  poetry  (comp. 
In  medio  Tibwre  Sardinia  est — ^Mart.  iv.  60),  but  only 
discovered  here  by  a  roundabout  process.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  emenda- 
tion suggested  by  Dr.  Ferowne,  The  Lord  is  with 
them;  lie  has  come  from  Sinai  into  the  holy  place. 
(Gomp.  Deui  zxxii  2,  which  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
poet's  mind.) 

Of  angels. — This  rendering  arose  from  a  confusion 
of  the  word  which  means  repetition  with  a  word  which 
means  shining.  LXX.,  "  of  flourishing  ones  ";  Yulg., 
"of  rejoicing  ones."  But  the  mist&ke  is  a  happy 
one,  and  Milton's  sonorous  lines  have  well  caugnt 
the  feeling  and  music  of  the  Hebrew : — 

**  About  His  chariots  numberless  were  poured 
Cherub  and  seraph,  potentates  and  thrones. 
And  virtues,  winded  spirits  and  chariots  winged, 
From  the  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Hyriads."  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  198. 

(18)  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high.— Or,  to  the 
height^  i.€..  Mount  Zion,  as  in  Ps.  xxiv.  (Comp.  Jer. 
ZZX1.  12;  Ezek.xx.  40.) 

Captivity  captive.  *—  Or,  captives  into  captivity. 
(See  Jndg.  v.  12,  Note.) 

For  men. — This  rendering  is  inadmissible.  Lite- 
rally, in  m^n,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  of  men.  Gifts 
of  men  are  therefore  captives  or  hostages,  \\z.,  the  rebel- 
lions in  the  next  clause,  t.e.,  the  heathen,  whom  the  poet 
describes  as  subjected  to  Jehovah,  and  their  land 
made  His  dwelling-place.  (For  St.  Paul's  citation  of 
this  verse,  or  its  original,  see  Note,  Eph.  iv.  8,  New 
Testament  Commentary.) 

(19-23)  The  abrunt  transition  from  the  scene  of 
tritmiph  just  descrioed  to  the  actual  reality  of  things 
which  the  psalmist  now  for  the  first  time  faces,  really 
gives  the  key  to  the  intention  of  the  poem.  It  is  by 
God's  favour  and  might,  and  not  bv  the  sword,  that 
deliverance  from  the  enemies  actually  threatening  the 
nation  is  to  be  expected. 

(^9)  The  verb,  as  the  italics  of  the  Authorised  Version 
show,  is  of  somewhat  indefinite  use.  It  appears  to 
have  both  an  active  and  passive  sense,  moaning  to  lay 
a  burden,  or  to  receive  a  hwrden.  Here  the  context 
seems  to  require  the  latter :  who  daily  takes  our  burden 
for  us,  i.e.,  either  the  burden  of  trial  or  of  sin.  (Comp. 
a  somewhat  similar  passage,  Fs.  xciz.  8,  '*  thou  art  a 


Grod  who  liftest  for  us,"  i.e.,  as  Authorised  Version, 
"  forgivest  us.")  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  render,  if 
anyput  a  burden  on  us,  Ood  is  our  help. 

(20)  He  that  is. — The  insertion  is  unnecessary. 
Bender,  €hd  unto  us  {i.e.,  our  Ood)  is  a  Ood  of  saU 
vation. 

Issues  firom  death.— Literalljr,  for  death  goings 
out.  The  same  word  rendered  issues  in  Prov.  iv.  23, there 
means  sources.  Here  it  will  mean  sources  of  death,  or 
escapes  from  death  as  we  connect  the  clause  with  what 
precedes  or  follows ;  Jehovah  would  provide  an  issue 
out  of  death  for  Israel,  but  a  source  of  death  to  Iscael's 
enemies.  The  LXX.  and  Yulgate  apparently  take  it 
in  the  former  connection. 

(21)  Hairy  soalp. — ^Literally,  crown,  or  U^,  or  head 
of  hair.  The  word  is  rendered  "pate"  in  Ps.  vii 
16.  This  is  probably  a  portrait  of  some  historical  per. 
son  hostile  to  IsraeL  Others  take  it  as  a  type  of  pride 
and  arrogance,  comparing  the  use  of  the  Greek  verb 
Kofi^v.  The  word  "scalp,"  properly  sheU  (comp. 
"  skull "),  was  a  word  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  the 
translation  of  the  English  Bible— 

*'  WUte  beards  have  armed  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty." 

Shakbperb  :  Richard  I  J. 

(22)  I  '^^ill  bring. — ^The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  very 
obscure.  It  is  plainly  another  fragment  of  some  ancient 
song  quoted,  we  can  nardly  doubt,  with  reference  to  the 
return  from  captivity.  *  *  Bashan  "  and  the  "  depths  of  the 
sea  "  (comp.  Ajnos.  ix.  1 — 10)  may,  in  the  quotation,  only 
stand  generally  for  east  and  west,  the  sea  being  here 
the  Mediterranean.  But  most  probably  the  original 
verse  referred  to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
contest  with  the  king  of  Bashan. 

(23)  That  thy  foot, — ^This  makes  an  imnecessary 
transposition  of  a  very  involved  sentence.  The 
image  is  perfectly  dear,  though  the  syntax,  as  often 
happens  in  all  languages,  goes  tripping  itself  up.  The 
conqueror,  after  wading  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  is 
met  by  the  dogs,  who  bck  his  gonr  feet.  With  a  change 
of  one  letter  we  may  render,  "  TjmX  thou  mayest  wash 
thy  foot  in  blood — ^yea,  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  (tlie 
blood  of)  thine  enemies. 

(24—27)  These  hopes  of  national  deliverance  are  kept 
alive  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  which  the  poet 
now  proceeds  to  describe.  A  solemn  procession 
advances  to  the  Temple,  and  we  have  a  description  of 
it  by  one  evidently  as  interested  in  this  ritual  as  fami- 
liar with  it. 

(24)  Qoings.  —  Better,  processions.  (Comp.  P& 
xlii.  4.) 

In  the  sanotoary.— Bather,  into  the  sanctMuiry. 
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Congregation  of  His  Peo2)le, 


iiiy  King,  in  the  sanctuary.  <**^  The 
singers  went  before,  the  players  on 
inskxunents  followed  after;  among 
tiusm,  were  the  damsels  playing  with 
timbrels. 

^  Bless  ye  Gk)d  in  the  congregations, 
evm  the  Lord,  ^from  the  fountain  of 
Israel. 

^  There  vs  little  Benjamin  with  their 
ruler,  the  princes  of  Judah  *  and  their 
ooimcil,  the  princes  of  Zebulun,  and  the 
princes  of  Naphtali.  <®)  Thy  God  hath 
commanded  tiiy  strength:  strengthen, 
0  God,  that  which  thou  hast  wrought 
for  as. 

(^)  Because  of  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem 
shall  kings  bring  presents  unto  thee. 
t*^  Beboke  *  the  company  of  spear- 
men, the  multitude  of  the  bulls,  with 


I  Or,  ye  ttaiit  are 
of  tke/otaUaiH  o/ 


1   Or,  with    Md/ 
eompany. 


8  Or.  the  beagU  oj 

UltTttd*. 


4  Or.  he  teattenth. 


6  Heb^  gite. 


6  Or,  htavtii*. 


the  calves  of  the  people,  till  every  one 
submit  himself  with  pieces  of  sUver : 
*  scatter  thou  the  people  that  delight  in 
war.  <^)  Princes  shall  come  out  of 
Egypt ;  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out 
her  hands  unto  God. 

<32)  Sing  unto  God,  ye  kingdoms  of 
the  earth ;  0  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord ; 
Selah: 

<®)  To  him  that  rideth  upon  the 
heavens  of  heavens,  which  were  of  old ; 
lo,  he  doth  *  send  out  his  voice,  and  that 
a  mighty  voice.  <^)  Ascribe  ye  strength 
unto  God :  his  excellency  is  over  Israel, 
and  his  strength  is  in  the  ^clouds. 
<^)  O  God,  thou  art  terrible  out  of  thy 
holy  places :  the  Grod  of  Israel  is  he  that 
giveth  strength  and  power  unto  his 
people.    Blessed  he  God. 


^  Players— t.c,  harpers. 

Playing  with  timbrels. — Or,  heeding  the  tarn- 
howrint.  For  this  instnunent  (Heb.,  toph)  see  Exod. 
XT.  20,  and  comp.  Judges  zi.  34;. 

W  Bless  ye. — ^Apparently  these  words  are  part 
of  tiie  processional  hymn.  Bat  in  Judges  y.  9  a 
similar  outburst  of  praise  appears  to  come  from  the 
poet. 

From  the  fountain  of  Israel.— A  comparison 
with  Isa.  zlTiii.  1 ;  IL  1,  certainly  allows  us  to  under- 
stand this  in  the  congregations  sprung  from  the  head 
waier$  (as  we  say)  of  the  races,  t.e.,  the  patriarchal 
ancestors.  At  the  same  time  if  there  were  any  mode 
of  taking  the  words  literally  instead  of  figuratively  it 
would  be  preferable. 

(37)  There  is  .  .  • — ^The  procession  is  apparently  a 
repiQsentatiTe  one,  and  the  conjecture  is  probable  wmch 
refers  the  selection  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  to  their 
prominence  in  Deborah's  song.  Benjamin  may  owe  its 
position  to  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  nation  its  first  king, 
and  Judah  would  naturally  figure  in  the  pomp  as  the 
tribe  of  David.  But  other  considerations  besides  may 
have  had  weight.  The  selection  may  have  been  made 
as  rei«esentative  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Their  ruler. — ^The  Hebrew  word  has  always  a  sense 
of  a  high-handed  conqueror's  rule,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Jer.  v.  31.  There  is  probably  still  a  refer, 
ence  to  Saul  and  his  conquests — **  little  Benjamin  who 
conquered  for  thee,*'  or,  poesibly,  here  Benjamin  takes 
the  victor's  place  as  leader  of  the  procession. 

Their  ooxineil.— The  reading  must  certainly  be 
changed  in  accordance  with  Fs.  Iv.  14.  Their  crowd, 
«r  company, 

W  Thy  Gk>d  hath  commanded.— Bather,  with 
TiXX.  and  the  ancient  versions  generally.  Ordain,  0 
Ood,  thy  strength. 

W  Kbigs. — ^This  verse  is  a  strong  argument  for 
referring  the  pealm  either  to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding 
«f  the  Temple,  or  its  re-dedication  after  the  pollution 
byAntlochus  Epiphanes. 

^  Hebnke  .  .  . — See  margin,  which  (if  we  change 
heasts  to  he€u{)  gi^es  the  right  rendering.  So  LXX. 
and  Vulgate.  The  heast  of  the  reed  is  undoubtedly 
symbolic  of  Egypt,  whether  it  be  the  crocodile  or  the 
iippopoiamus. 


Brills  .  •  •  calves. — ^These  are  possibly  emblems 
respectively  of  the  strong  and  the  weak — the  princes 
and  the  convmon  people,  (Comp.,  for  a  somewhat 
similar  description  of  the  Egyptians,  Fs.  Ixzvi.  5,  6.) 
But  a  slight  emendation  suggested  by  Gratz  gives  the 
herd  of  ouUs  despisers  of  the  people,  a  reading  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  ordinary  use  of  this  figure.  (See 
Fs.  xxii.  12 ;  Jer.  L  11.)  The  figure  in  connection  with 
the  bvU-worship  of  Egypt  is  especially  significant. 

Till  every  one  submit.— This  dai^  still  waits 
for  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  Authorised  Yersion 
is  intelligible,  out  grammatically  indefensible.  The 
LXX.  are  undoubtedly  right  in  taking  the  verb  as  a 
contracted  infinitive  preceded  by  a  negative  particle 
(comp.  Cren.  xxvii.  1),  and  not  as  a  participle.  The 
meamng  submit  or  hvmble  (Frov.  vi.  3)  is  only  with 
violence  deduced  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb, 
which  (see  Dan.  vii.  7)  means  to  stamp  like  a  furious 
animal  One  cognate  is  used  (Ezek.  xsov.  18)  of  a  herd 
of  bulls  fouling  the  pasture  with  their  feet,  and  another 
means  to  treaa.  The  form  of  the  verb  here  used  might 
mean  to  set  oneself  inquicJc  motion,  which  is  the  sense 
adopted  by  the  IjXJl,  in  Prov.  vi.  3.  Hence  we  get 
rebuke  .  .  .  from  marching  for  pieces  of  silver,  the 
meaning  being  that  a  rebuke  is  administered  not  only 
to  Egypt,  but  also  to  those  Jews  who  took  the  pay  of 
Egypt  as  mercenaries,  and  oppressed  the  rest  of  the 
community,  a  sense  in  keeping  with  the  next  clause. 

Scatter. — The  verb,  as  pointed,  means  hath  scat- 
tered, but  the  LXX.  support  the  alteration  to  the 
imperative  which  the  context  demands. 

(31)  Princes. — Or,  magnates. 

Ethiopia. — Literally,  Cush  shall  make  to  run  his 
hands  to  God,  an  idiom  easily  intelligible,  expressing 
hasty  submission. 

(32-35)  j^  noble  doxology,  worthy  of  the  dose  of  one 
of  the  finest  Hebrew  hymns. 

(32)  Sing  praises  .  •  .—Better,  play  and  sing. 
The  Selah,  as  in  some  other  cases,  is  introduced  where 
to  our  sense  of  rhythm  it  is  quite  out  of  place. 

(85)  Out  of  thy  holy  places— ie.,  ovi  of  Zion. 
The  plural  "places"  occurs  also  in  Ps.  Ixxi"'  ^7 
(Heb.). 
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PSALM   LXIX. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Shoehannim, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^)  Save  me,  O  God ;  for  the  waters  are 
come  in  unto  my  soul.  (2)  I  sink  in 
^  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing : 
I  am  come  into  ^  deep  waters,  where  the 
floods  overflow  me. 

(^^  I  am  weary  of  mv  crying :  my  throat 
is  dried :  mine  eyes  fail  while  I  wait  for 
my  God.  W  They  that  hate  me  without 
a  cause  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine 
head:  they  that  woidd  destroy  me, 
being  mine  enemies  wrongfully,  are 
mighty:  then  I  restored  tluit  which  I 
took  not  away. 


1  Heb.,  1A«  mirt  of 
depth. 


i  Heb..  depth  of 
wxtert. 


S  Hebn  ffttOKneM. 


a  John  1 17. 


6  11001.11.8. 


(5)  O  Gk>d,  thou  knowest  my  foolish- 
ness; and  my  'sins  are  not  hid  from 
thee. 

t^)  Let  not  them  that  wait  on  thee,  O* 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  ashamed  for  my 
sake :  let  not  those  that  seek  thee  be 
confounded  for  my  sake,  O  God  of 
Israel.  ^)  Because  for  thy  sake  I  have 
borne  reproach;  shame  hath  covered 
my  face. 

(^)  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my 
brethren,  and  an  alien  unto  my  mother's 
children.  W«Por  the  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  eaten  me  up ;  ^  and  the  re- 
proaches of  them  that  reproached  thee 
are  fallen  upon  me. 


LXIX. 

If  we  cannot  identify  the  author  of  this  psalm  with 
any  other  known  individual,  we  must  certainly  set 
aside  the  traditional  ascription  to  David.  Verses  10, 
11,  12,  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  worked  into  his 
known  history.  Yerse  20  does  not  give  a  picture  of 
David's  condition  at  any  time,  for  he  always  found  a 
Nathan  or  a  Barzillai  even  in  his  darkest  hour.  The 
conclusion  (see  Note  verse  33),  if  not,  as  some  think,  a 
liturgical  addition  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
psalm,  speaking  as  it  does  the  language  of  past  exile 
times,  is  another  argument  against  the  inscription.  It 
also  makes  a^inst  an  opinion  shared  by  many  critics, 
that  refers  this,  together  with  Fs.  z.,  &c.,  to  tferemiah. 
The  real  author  is  lost  in  the  general  sufferings  of 
these  victims  of  religious  persecution  (verse  9),  for 
whom  he  speaks  (verse  6.)  The  expression  of  this 
affliction  is  certainly  figurative— and  never  has  grief 
found  a  more  copious  imagery — and  therefore  we 
cannot  fix  the  precise  nature  of  the  persecution.  There 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  two  parties  in  Israel  itself, 
one  zealous  for  the  national  religion,  the  other  indif- 
ferent to  it,  or  even  scornful  of  it  (verses  9 — 13).  It 
is  on  the  latter  that  the  fierce  torrent  of  invective  that 
begins  with  verse  22  is  poured — ^an  invective  we  can  best 
appreciate,  if  we  cannot  excuse  it,  by  remembering  that 
it  was  the  outcome,  not  of  personal  hatred,  but  of 
religious  exclusiveness.  Except  Ps.  xxii.,  no  other 
hymn  from  ancient  Israel  suppned  more  for  quotation 
and  application  to  the  young  Christian  community, 
when  searching  deep  into  the  recognised  sacred  writings 
of  their  nation  to  prove  that  the  despised  and  suffering 
one  was  the  Christ.  That  in  so  doing  they  fastened  on 
accidental  coincidences,  and  altogether  ignored  the 
impassable  distance  between  one  who  could  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  such  terrible  curses  and  Jesus  Christ, 
need  not  blind  us  to  the  illustration  which  is  thrown  on 
Him  and  His  life  by  the  suffering  and  endurance  of 
this,  as  of  all  martyrs  in  a  right  cause.  The  psalm  falls 
into  stanzas,  but  not  all  of  equal  length.  The  parallel- 
bm  is  varied  by  triplets. 

Title. — See  title  Psa  iv.,  xlv. 

(1)  The  waters  •  •  .—-For  this  common  and 
obvious  figure  of  a  "  sea  of  troubles  "  comp.  Pss.  xviii. 
4, 16,  xxxii.  6,  xlii.  7. 

(3)  Crying. — ^Better,  calling ^  i.e.,  on  God  in  prayer. 
For  a  siinilar  picture  of  utter  dejection  comp.  xxii.  15. 


The  following  English  lines  have  caught  the  feeling  of 
these  verses : 

*'  How  have  I  knelt  with  arms  of  mj  aspliiiig 
Lifted  all  night  in  irreBponsive  air. 
Dazed  and  amazed  with  overmuch  deairing. 
Blank  with  the  ntter  agony  of  prajer." 

jSr.  Paul^  by-  F.  Myers. 

(4)  They  that  would  destroy  me  . . .— Properly^ 
my  eosterminaJtwB,  It  seems  a  piece  of  hypercriticism 
to  object  to  this  as  too  strong  a  word.  It  is  a  very 
allowable  prolepsis.  At  the  same  time  the  parallelism 
would  be  improved  by  adopting,  as  Ewald  suggests, 
the  Syriac  reading  "my  enemies  without  are  more 
numerous  than  my  bones,''  and  the  oonstruction  would 
be  the  same  as  in  Fs.  xl.  12. 

WrongftQly.— Better,  without  cause.  Comp.  Ps. 
XXXV.  19. 

Then  I  restored.— Bather,  lofto^  I  did  not  steal  I 
must  then  restore,  ix)ssibly  a  proverbial  s^ing  ta 
express  harsh  and  unjust  treatment.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxv. 
11 ;  Jer.  xv.  10. 

(5)  My  foolishness.— This  does  not  conflict  with 
a  true  Messianic  application  of  the  Psalm,  but  is  fatal 
to  that  which  would  see  in  the  author  not  an  imperfect 
type,  but  a  prophetic  mouthpiece  of  Christ. 

\^)  Let  not  them.— We  again  meet  the  feeling 
so  common  in  the  Psalms  (see  especially  xliv.  17 — ^22), 
that  the  sufferings  of  any  member  of  Israel  most 
bring  dishonour  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  on 
His  religion.  Here,  however,  it  seems  to  touch  a 
higher  chord  of  feeling  and  to  approach  the  true 
Churchmanship— the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven— whicn  attaches  a  greater  heinousness  to  the 
sin  because  it  may  harm  the  brethren.  Not  only 
would  Jehovah  be  dishonoured  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen  if  He  seemed  to  be  disregarding  His  part  of 
the  covenant,  but  for  an  Israelite  to  have  violated  his 
part  brought  shame  on  all  IsraeL 

(7)  Because.— Better, /or. 

For  thy  sake. — It  is  plain  from  verse  9  that  these 
words  can  only  mean  that  the  reproach  under  which 
the  psalmist  (or  the  community  of  which  he  was  the 
spokesman)  laboured  was  borne  in  the  cause  of  reli^^on. 
(Comp.  Jer.  xv.  15.) 

(8)  Mother's  children.— See  Not«  Song  of  SoL  i.  6. 

(9)  Of  thine  house — t.e.,  for  thine  house.    Hos^ 
viii.  1,  shows  that  house  might  stand  for  confi^regatioiu 
but  very  probably  we  are  to  understand  seu  for   the- 
restoration  or  repair  of  the  Temple,  or  more  likely 
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^^JWlien  I  wept,  and  chastened  my 
soul  with  fasting,  that  was  to  my  re- 
proach. (^)  I  made  sackcloth  also  my 
garment;  and  I  became  a  proverb  to 
them.  f^^They  that  sit  in  the  gate 
speak  against  me ;  and  I  vhm  the  song 
of  the  ^  drunkards. 

(^>  But  as  for  me,  my  prayer  is  unto 
thee,  0  LoBD,  in  an  acceptable  time : 
0  Grod,  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy 
hear  me,  in  the  truth  of  thy  salvation. 

^*^  Deliver  me  out  of  the  mire,  and  let 
me  not  sink :  let  me  be  delivered  from 
them  that  hate  me,  and  out  of  the  deep 
waters.  ^^^  Let  not  the  waterflood  over- 
flow me,  neither  let  the  deep  swallow 
me  up,  and  let  not  the  pit  shut  her 
mouth  upon  me. 

(w)  Hear  me,  O  Lord  ;  for  thy  loving- 
kindness  is  good  :  turn  unto  me  accord- 
ing to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mercies.  *  (^^j^j^^  jii^e  not  thy  face 
from  thy  servant ;  for  I  am  in  trouble : 


1  Beh.tdiintu!r$o/ 
ttranff  dritik. 


to  hear  nu. 


S  Ecb.,  to  Utmeid 
with  me. 


a  Matt.  r.  M,  48 : 
Mark  Ifi.  a:  John 
18139. 


b  Bom.  11. 91  la 


4  Hob.,  tkeir  pa- 
lace. 


5  Hcb.,  let  there  not 
be  a  dteeller. 


*  hear  me  speedily.  <^)  Draw  nigh  unto 
my  soul,  and  redeem  it :  deliver  me 
because  of  mine  enemies. 

(i^)Thou  hast  known  my  reproach^ 
and  my  shame,  and  my  dishonour: 
mine  adversaries  are  all  before  thee. 
^^^  Reproach  hath  broken  my  heart ;  and 
I  am  ftdl  of  heaviness  :  and  I  looked /or 
some  *  to  take  pity,  but  there  was  none ;. 
and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none. 
^2^>  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat ; 
'  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar 
to  drink. 

(22)*  Let  their  table  become  a  snare 
before  them :  and  that  which  should  have 
been  for  their  welfare,  let  it  become  a 
trap.  (23)  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened, 
that  they  see  not ;  and  make  their  loins 
continually  to  shake.  (2*)  Pour  out  thine 
indignation  upon  them,  and  let  thy 
wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  them.. 
(25)  Let  *  their  habitation  be  desolate; 
and  ^  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents. 


regard  for  its  parity  and  honour.  So  at  least  one 
applied  the  words  long  after,  John  ii.  17  (where  see 
Note  in  New  Tettament  Commentary). 

And  the  reproaohes.— See  St.  Panl's  application 
of  these  words  Bom.  xy.  3.  If  the  author  had  been 
thinking  chiefly  of  his  sin  as  the  cause  of  the  reproach 
of  Grod,  surely  he  would  have  said  "  the  reproaches  of 
these  that  reproach  me  are  fallen  upon  Thee,**  The 
intention  seems  to  be  that  though  in  his  own  eyes  a 
Tery  insignificant  and  unworthy  member  of  the  com- 
munity, yet  being  one  who  bumj;  with  zeal  for  it,  he 
felt  as  personally  directed  against  himself  all  the  taunts 
aimed  at  Jehovah  and  His  religion. 

0^  When  I  wept  .  .  .—The  expression  I  wept 
(or  lamented)  my  soul  with  fasting  is  hardly  intelli- 
gible, though  perhaps  we  might  say  I  wept  orU  my  soul 
with  fasting.  The  I/XX.  and  Ps.  xzxv.  13  suggest  an 
emendation  to  '^I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting." 

To  my  reproach.— Quite  literally  and  letter,  a 
reproach  to  tne.  Those  who  made  light  of  the  cove- 
nant altogether,  who  were  in  heart  apostates  both  to 
futh  and  patriotism,  would  naturally  treat  with  contempt 
those  outward  signs  by  which  an  erring  Israelite 
owned  his  offence  and  sought  reconciliation. 

(12)  In  the  gate  .  .  .—The  place  of  public  resort 
where  justice  was  administered.    (See  Fs.  ix.  14  Note.) 

And  I  was  the  song.— Literally,  and  songs  of 
those  drinking  strong  drink,  but  we  must  supply 
the  pronoun. 

03)  But. — A  better  arrangement  of  the  clauses  of 

this  verse  is : 

But  as  for  me  my  prayer  (is)  to  Thee 
Jehovah  in  a  time  of  grace. 
Ood  in  the  abandanoe  of  Thy  (covenant)  mercy 
Hear  me  with  the  faithfulness  of  Thy  help. 

For  the  favourable  or  gracious  time  comn  Isa.  xlix.  8. 

Whatever  the  sin  of  verse  5,  Ac,  it  haa  not  cut  the 
oflEender  off  from  the  sense  of  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant,  or  he  had  been  bv  pardon  restored  to  it. 

(^)  Pit. — ^Properly,  toew.  A  stone  usually  covered 
the  wells  (Gen.  xxix.  10),  which  explains  the  phrase, 


"  shut  her  mouth."  Is  tliis  merely  figurative ;  or  have 
we  here  a  reminiscence  of  some  terrible  crime,  analo* 
gous  to  that  of  Cawnpore  P 

(20)  I  am  full  of  heaviness.— Bather,  I  am  sick. 
The  word  here  used  (with  its  cognates),  as  well  as  that 
rendered  pity  in  the  next  clause,  are  favourite  words 
with  Jeremiah,  as  also  are  the  figures  of  the  next  verse. 
(See  Jer.  viii.  14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15.) 

(21)  Qall. — Heb.,  rosh,  i.e.,  head,  (Comp.  poppy 
heads.  See  Deut.  xxxii.  32.)  In  Hos.  x.  4  it  is  trans- 
lated hemlock,  but  is  most  probably  the  poppy  (papaver 
arenarium),  which  grows  evervwhere  in  Falestme,  and 
answers  all  the  concutions.  The  rendering,  gall,  comes- 
from  the  LXX. 

Vinegar. — Sour  wine  would  not  be  rejected  as  un- 
palatable (see  Note  Ruth  ii.  14).  It  was  forbidden  to 
Nazarites  as  a  luxury  (Num.  vi.  3).  Was  the  author 
of  the  psalm  possibly  a  NazariteP  or  are  the  expres- 
sions  in  the  psalm  merely  figurative.    Comp. 


•4 


The  hanquet  where  the  meats  became 
As  worm  wood."— Tbnnyson:  Elaine. 


(22)  Let  their  table.— The  form  of  this  impreca- 
tion is,  of  course,  suggested  by  the  figurative  language- 
immediately  preceding.  Life  had  been  made  bitter  bjy 
rancour  and  enmity,  and  the  psalmist  hurls  back  his 
curses,  couched  in  the  terms  which  had  arisen  to  his- 
lips  to  express  his  own  misery. 

And  that  which. — Rather,  and  to  them  in  peace  a 
noose.  Seated  at  the  banquet,  amid  every  sign  of 
peace,  and  every  means  of  enjoyment,  let  their  sur- 
rouncQngs  of  security  and  pleasure  become  their  snare 
and  ruin.  (Comp.  1  Thess.  v.  3.  See  St.  Paul's  cita- 
tion, Rom.  xi.  9,  New  Testament  Commentary.) 

123)  Their  eyes.— The  darkened  eyes  and  trembling 
limbs  (comp.  Nahum  ii.  10 ;  Dan.  v.  6)  are  expressivo 
of  terror  and  dismay. 

(25)  Habitation.— The  derivation  is  from  a  word 
meaning  circle,  and  a  better  rendering  is  therefore 
encampment  or  village.  Nomadic  tribes  pitch  their 
tents  m  an  enclosed  nng.  The  derivation  of  the  English 
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Frai8€  acceptable  to  God. 


PSALMS,  LXX. 


Prayer  for  Help, 


(a«)  For  they  persecute  fctm  whom  thou 
hast  smitten ;  and  they  talk  to  the  grief 
of  ^  those  whom  thou  hast  wounded. 

(27)  Add  *  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity : 
and  let  them  not  come  into  thy  right- 
eousness. (28)  Le|j  them  be  blotted  out 
of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be 
written  with  the  righteous. 

(2»)  But  I  am  poor  and  sorrowful :  let 
thy  salvation,  O  God,  set  me  up  on  high. 
<^)  I  will  praise  the  name  of  God  with 
.a  song,  and  will  magnify  him  with 
thanksgiving. 

(3^)  This  also  shall  please  the  Lord 
better  than  an  ox  or  bullock  that  hath 
horns  and  hoofs.  (^^  The  *  humble  shall 
see  ihisy  and  be  glad :  and  your  heart 
shall  live  that  seek  Grod.  (^^  For  the 
LoBD  heareth  the  poor,  and  despiseth 
not  his  prisoners. 

(^^  Let  the  heaven  and  earth  praise 
him,  the  seas,  and  every  thing  that 
*  moveth  therein.  (^>  For  God  will  save 
Zion,  and  will  build  the  cities  of  Judah : 


1  Heb^tltyinnwided 


2  Or,  pvaUthmeni 


or,  p 


ttOy. 


S  Or, 


4  Heb..ere«pe(Jk. 


a  Ps.  40.  IS,  &e. 


5  Heb.,  to  my  help. 


b  P8.  a&  4»  &  n.  1& 


that  they  may  dwell  there,  and  have  it 
in  possession.  (^^  The  seed  also  of  his 
servants  shall  inherit  it :  and  they  that 
love  his  name  shall  dwell  thereiQ. 

PSALM  LXX. 

o  the  chief  Musician,  A  Peahn  of  David«  to 
bring  to  remembrance. 

(^^  Make  hastey  "0  God,  to  deliver  me; 
make  haste  ^  to  help  me,  O  Lord. 

(2)  ^  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded that  seek  after  my  sotd:  let 
them  be  turned  backward,  and  put  to 
confusion,  that  desire  my  hurt.  (^^  Let 
them  be  turned  back  for  a  reward  of 
their  shame  that  say.  Aha,  aha. 

(^)  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  thee :  and  let  such  as 
love  thy  salvation  say  continually.  Let 
God  be  magnified. 

(^^But  I  am  poor  and  needy:  make 
haste  unto  me,  O  God:  thou  art  my 
help  and  my  deliverer;  O  Lord,  make 
no  tarrying. 


toum  is  precisely  similar.    The  desolation  of  his  home- 
stead wsSf  to  the  Arab,  the  most  frightful  of  calamities. 

'  (Oomp.  Job  xviii.  15.  For  St.  Peter's  use  of  this  verse, 
combined  with  Ps.  cix.  8,  see  Acts  i.  20,  and  Note, 
New  Testament  Co^nmentary.) 

(26)  They  talk  . . . — ^Better,  and  respecting  the  pain 
of  thy  pierced  ones,  they  talk.    (For  the  construction 

>of  this  verb  talk,  see  Jrs.  ii.  7.)  We  naturally  think 
of  Isa.  liii.  4,  and  of  the  Gross. 

(27,28)  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  verses  gfive  the 
talk  of  the  enemies  just  mentioned,  or  whether  the 
psalmist  himself,  after  a  pause,  resumes  his  impreca- 
tiona.  The  former  supposition  certainly  adds  a  fresh 
force  to  the  prayer  of  verse  29 ;  and  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  string  of  curses,  once  ended,  should 
not  be  taken  up  again.  On  the  other  hand,  would  the 
■  apostates,  against  whom  the  psalm  is  directed,  have  put 
their  animosity  into  the  shape  of  a  wish  to  haVeiuunes 
blotted  out  of  God's  book  P    If  so,  it  must  be  in  irony. 

W  Add  iniquity. — ^Tliis  may  be  understood  in  two 
•different  senses:  (1)  Let  sin  he  added  to  sin  in  thy 
'-account,  till  the  tale  be  fulL  (2)  Add  guiU  for  guiU, 
i.e„for  each  wrong  committed  write  down  a  punishment. 

And  let  them  not  .  .  — i.e.,  let  them  not  be 
justified  in  thy  sight;  not  gain  their  cause  at  thy 
tribunal. 

(28)  Book  of  the  living— or  life.— This  image, 
which  ^lays  so  great  a  part  in  Christian  poetry  (Rev. 
iii.  5,  xiii.  8,  xzi.  27.  Gomp.  PhU.  iv.  3;  Luke  x.  20),  is 
derived  from  the  civil  lists  or  registers  of  the  Jews. 
(£xod.  xxxii.  32 ;  Jer.  xxii.  30 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  9.)  At  first 
erasure  from  this  list  only  implied  that  a  man  was  dead, 
or  that  a  family  was  extinct  (see  references  above) ;  but 
as  death  was  thought  to  deprive  of  all  benefit  of  the 
covenant  (see  Note,  Fs.  vl  5),  such  erasure  came  to 
imply  exclusion  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Theocracy,  and  therefore  from  the  glory  of  partici- 
pating in  ti^e  promised  deliveranoe  and  restoration  of 


the  race,  and  so  gradually,  as  eschatolosical  ideas  deve- 
loped, from  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  Dan.  xiL  1 
marks  a  stage  in  this  development.  In  the  psalmist's 
mouth  the  words  would  correspond  to  the  ideas  current 
when  he  wrote.  From  the  next  clause,  Let  them  not  be 
wriUen  wiih  the  righteous,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
idea  had  already  appeared  which  limited  the  lesurrec 
tion  to  the  righteous — an  idea  current  at  the  date  of 
2  Maoc  vii.  14,  but  probably  familiar  to  some  minds 
much  sooner. 

(29)  Set  me  up  on  high.— Or,  lift  me  up,  i.e.,  into 
a  secure  place  out  of  the  reach  of  enemies. 

(31, 32)  The  pre-eminence  of  praise  above  sacrifiee  is 
not  infrequent  in  the  Fsalms.  .  (Comp.  Ps.  1. 14.) 

(31)  That  hath  .  .  .  —Literally,  shewing  horns 
and  dividing  the  hoofs,  marking  at  once  clean  animals, 
and  those  of  fit  age  ior  sacrifice. 

(32)  Humble.— Rather,  afflicted. 

And  your  heart  .  •  .—Better,  may  your  heart 
live.    (See  Fs.  xxii.  6.) 

(33)  For  the  Lord. — ^This  and  the  following  verses 
evidentlv  bring  the  psalm  within  the  circle  of  literature, 
of  which  Isa.  Ixv.  17  sea.,  is  the  noblest  example — ^the 
literature  inspired  by  the  hope  of  the  restoration  and 
of  the  rebuildmg  of  Jerusalem. 

LXX. 

For  this  detached  fragment,  broken  off  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  clause,  see  Ps.  xl.  13 — 17. 

Title. — See  titles  Fss.  iv.,  xxxnii. 

(2)  There  are  two  omissions  here  from  Fs.  xL  14^ 
"together  "  and  "  to  destroy  it." 

(*T  For  a  reward  of  .  .  .— Ps.  xl.  14,  "and  put 
to  shame."    The  change  is  probably  a  oopyist^s  error. 

(5)  Make  haste  unto  me,  O  God.— InF8.xL  18; 
"  The  Lord  {Adonai)  thinketh  on  me." 
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God  Oie  Utype  of  the  Righteous 


PSALMS,  LXXL 


from  Youth  to  Age^ 


PSALM  LXXL 

(I) In  "thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my 
trust :  let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion. 
^>  Deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness,  and 
cause  me  to  escape :  incline  thine  ear 
imto  me,  and  save  me.  (^)  ^  Be  thou  my 
strong  habitation,  whereunto  I  may 
continually  resort:  thou  hast  given 
commandment  to  save  me ;  for  thou  art 
my  rock  and  my  fortress. 

<*'  Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  vncked,  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  unrighteous  and  cruel  man.  <5)  For 
thou ar^  my  hope,  O  Lord  God:  thou 
art  my  trust  from  my  youth. 

<^  By  thee  have  I  been  holden  up 
from  the  v?omb :  thou  art  he  that  took 
me  out  of  my  mother's  bowels :  my 
praise  shall  he  continually  of  thee. 

^  I  am  as  a  wonder  unto  many ;  but 
thou  art  my  strong  refuge.  <®)  Leu  my 
mouth  be  fUled  with  thy  praise  and  with 
thj  honour  all  the  day. 


a  P1.81.L 


1  Heb^  Be  thou  to 
me  for  i<  rock  of 
hubtttttion. 


S  Heb.,  witch,  or, 
obtervt. 


LXXI. 

The  Palestiniiin  collectors  of  the  aacred  songs  of 
Isnel  found  no  traditional  inscription  to  this  pealm, 
and  left  it  without  conjecture  of  its  authorship.  In 
Alexandria  it  appears  to  have  been  attributed  to  David, 
but  with  the  aamtion  that  it  had  some  peculiar  connec- 
tion with  the  son  of  Jonadab  and  the  first  exiles.  This 
connection,  together  with  the  resemblance  between  this 
psalm  and  Jeremiah's  writings,  has  led  many  critics 
to  ascribe  it  to  that  prophet,  a  conjecture  also  borne 
<mt  hj  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  great  part,  an  adaptation 
of  other  psalms,  chiefly  xxii.,  xxxi.,  xxxy.,  and  xL,  since 
snch  dependence  on  older  writings  is  a  prominent 
feature  m  Jeremiah.  His  life  of  danger  and  adven- 
ture, his  early  consecration  to  his  office,  the  high 
position  which  he  took  at  one  time  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  all  agree  with  what  the  author  of  this 
psafan  says  of  himself.  (Gomp.  verse  6,  with  Jer.  i.  5, 
and  see  Note,  verse  21.)  Still  it  is  quite  as  likely  that 
we  have  here  another  of  those  hymns  composed,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  io  this  ease,  arranged,  to 
expiress  not  individual  feeling  and  experience,  but  that 
of  snffering  Israel.  (See  Note,  verses  6  and  20.)  In  a 
fento  of  passages  from  older  compositions  the  rhythm 
is  neeessarily  irregular. 

(1-^)  These  verses  are  borrowed,  with  some  verbal 
alterations,  from  Ps.  xxxi.  1 — 3,  where  see  Note. 

(3)  Bock.— Better,  cliff  (Hebrew  selah),  to  distin- 
l^rnish  it  from  tmr,  above. 

(4-^  These  verses  are  manifestly  founded  on  Fs. 
^xxi.  &— 10 ;  but  the  variations  are  more  marked  than 
lasiial,  and  indicate  a  definite  purpose  of  adaptation 
father  than  copying. 

<*)  My  hope. — Comp.  Jer.  xiv.  8,  L  7.  Also  in  New 
tTotomwU,  1  Tim.  i.  1,  "The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our 


W  Cast  me  not  o£F  in  the  time  of  old 
age ;  forsake  me  not  when  my  strength 
faileth.  (i<^)Por  mine  enemies  speak 
against  me ;  and  they  that  ^  lay  wait 
for  my  soul  take  counsel  together^ 
<^^)  saying,  God  hath  forsaken  him : 
persecute  and  take  him;  for  there  is 
none  to  deliver  him.  <^>  O  God,  be  not 
far  from  me :  0  my  God,  make  haste- 
for  my  help.  (^^)  Let  them  be  confounded 
and  consumed  that  are  adversaries  to- 
my  soul ;  let  them  be  covered  itdth  re- 
proach and  dishonour  that  seek  my  hurt* 

(^*)But  I  will  hope  continually,  and 
will  yet  praise  thee  more  and  more. 
(15)  Biy  mouth  shall  shew  forth  thy 
righteousness  and  thy  salvation  all  the 
day;  for  I  know  not  the  numbers 
thereof.  <^®)  I  will  go  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord  God  :  I  will  make  mention 
of  thy  righteousness,  even  of  thine  only. 

<^^>  0  God,  thou  hast  taught  me  from 
my  youth :  and  hitherto  have  I  declared 


hope."     Shakspere,  with  his  fine  ear  for  scrix^tnral 
expressions,  caught  this. 

'*  And  Ood  shall  be  my  hope,  my  stay.** 

"  God,  our  hope,  shall  succoar  us."— 2  Henry  VL 

(6)  Took  me  out.— Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  10.  The  Hebrew 
is  not  the  same,  but  the  Authorised  Version  renders 
bv  the  same  word,  treating  it  as  a  transitive  participle 
01  a  word  that  elsewhere  only  means  to  go  through^  a 
doubtful  expedient.  The  LXA.  (and  Vulg.)  have  "  pro- 
tector,*' cjcfircurr^f,  which  is  probably  an  error  for 
iKinreurriit  (following  xxii.  10,  iictnrdiras),  which  would 
support  the  rendering,  "  he  that  severed  ttie"  a  rendcr- 
ingfor  other  reasons  probable. 

This  allusion  to  birth  and  retrospect  of  life  from  the 
earliest  infancy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  Israel  personified 
as  an  individual,  or  rather  it  suits  both  the  individual 
and  the  community  of  which  he  is  the  mouthpiece. 
So  it  has  often  been  in  application  treated  as  an  epitome^ 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

(7)  A  wonder — i.e.,  not  a  miracle  of  preservation, 
but  a  monster.  Though  men  point  at  him  as  some- 
thing to  be  avoided  or  mocked,  G-od  is  his  refuge. 

(9—11)  This  piece  may  be  compared  with  Ps.  xli.  6—8. 
The  formal  "saying"  (verse  11),  introducing  a  Quotation, 
is  an  indication  of  a  late  date,  the  early  literature 
employing  no  signs  of  quotation.  (See,  e.g,,  Fs.  Ixviii. 
12, 26.) 

(12, 13)  Tliese  verses  recall  Pss.  xxii.  11,  xxiv.  4,  26,. 
xxxviii.  21,  22,  xl.  13, 14. 

(13)  Hurt.— Literally,  evil. 

(15)  Comp.  Ps.  xl.  5,  which  indicates  the  meaning 
here.  Mere  reminiscence  must  give  place  to  actual 
calculation,  which  too  must  fail  before  the  sense  of 
Divine  interference  in  his  favour. 

W  I  will  go  .  .  .—Rather,  I  will  come  with  the 
Lord  Jehovah's  mighty  deeds,  i.e.,  come  with  the  tale  of 
them  (as  last  verse)  and  praise  of  them  into  the 
Temple.    (Comp.  Ps.  v.  7,  Ixvi..  13.) 
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Ood  Hie  constant 


PSALMS,  LXXII. 


Deliverer  of  His  People* 


thy  wondrous  works.  <^^)Now  also 
^when  I  am  old  and  grey-headed,  0 
God,  forsake  me  not;  until  I  have 
shewed  *  thy  strength  unto  this  genera- 
tion, and  thy  power  to  every  one  that  is 
to  come. 

(19)  Thy  righteousness  also,  0  God,  is 
very  high,  who  hast  done  great  things : 
0  God,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ! 

<^)  ThoUy  which  hast  shewed  me  great 
and  sore  troubles,  shalt  quicken  me 
again,  and  shalt  bring  me  up  again 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  ^^i)  Thou 
shalt  increase  my  greatness,  and  com- 
fort me  on  every  side. 

(22)  I  ^iii  also  praise  thee  ^  with  the 


1  Heb^  vwto  old 
a'je  and  grey 
hain. 


3  Heb^  thiiu  arm. 


8  Heb.,  toith  the  iti^ 
etruiHent  cf  ptatr 
Urih 


4  Or,  of. 


psaltery,  even  thy  truth,  0  my  God: 
unto  thee  will  I  sing  with  the  harp,  O 
thou  Holy  One  of  Israel.  (®)  My  lips 
shall  greatly  rejoice  when  I  sing  unto 
thee ;  and  my  soul,  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed. (^)  My  tongue  also  shall  talk 
of  thy  righteousness  all  the  day  long : 
for  tney  are  confounded,  for  they  are 
brought  unto  shame,  that  seek  my 
hurt. 

PSALM   LXXn. 

A  Psalm  ^  for  Solomon. 

(^)  Give  the  king  thy  judgments,  O 
Gk>d,  and  thy  righteousness  unto  the 
king's  son. 


(18)  Now  also  when.— Literally,  yea,  even  to  old 
age  and  grey-hairs.  Ps.  cxxix.  1  shows  that  this  may 
be  a  national  as  well  as  an  individnal  prayer. 

Thy  strength. — Literally,  thitie  arm,  the  symbol 
of  power.     (Comp.  Isa.  Iri.  10,  Hii.  1,  &c.) 

Unto  this  generation.— Literally,  to  a  generationy 
explained  by  the  next  clause  to  mean,  to  the  coming 
generation. 

(1^  Very  high.— Literally,  to  the  height,  i.e.,  to  the 
heavens,  as  in  Pss.  xxxvi.  5,  Ivii.  10.  The  clauses  should 
be  arranged,  Thy  righteousness  also,  0  God,  to  the  height 
— Thou  who  doest  great  things — €hd,  who  is  like  unto 
thee  f    (Comp.  Exod.  xv.  11.) 

(20)  Quicken  me.— According  to  the  written  text, 
quicken  v>s,  an  indication  that  the  psalm  is  a  hymn  for 
congregational  use.  As  for  the  change  from  singular 
to  pluiul,  that  is  common  enough. 

L>epth8  .  .  .  — ^Abysses,  properly  of  water.  (See 
Fs.  xxxiii.  7.)  Perhaps  here  with  thought  of  the 
waters  on  which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  rest.  If 
so,  the  image  is  the  common  one  of  a  "  sea  of  trouble.'* 

(21)  Comfort  me  on  every  side.- Literally,  either 
thou  wiU  compass  with  comfort,  or  wiM  turn  with  com- 
fort.   The  LxX.  adopts  the  latter. 

(22)  With  the  psaltery.- See  Ps.  Ivii.  8,  Note. 

(23)  My  lips  shall  .  •  .  — Rather,  my  lips  shall  sing 
while  IpJ^y  to  thee,  i.e.,  a  hymn  should  accompany  the 
harp.  There  is,  therefore,  no  thought  of  the  union 
of  the  bodHy  and  spiritual  powers  in  praise  of  God, 
though  it  is  natural  the  Terse  should  have  suggested 
such  an  interpretation  to  the  Fathers ;  and  indeed  the 
thought  of  the  poet,  if  we  read  the  whole  psalm,  with 
its  retrospect  of  life,  is  a  wish — 

"  That  mind  and  soul  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

(2*)  My  tongue.— Comp.  this  with  the  conclusion 

of  Ps.  XXXY. 

Lxxn. 

At  the  first  glance  this  psalm  looks  like  one  that 
would  readily  yield  up  not  only  its  meaning,  but  its 
purpose  and  authorship.  Odes  in  honour  of  royalty 
generally  tell  their  own  tale,  and  here  we  certainly  have 
a  prayer  for  a  king,  the  son  of  a  king,  who  is  to  be  at 
once  glorious  and  good,  renowned  and  just,  in  whose 
reign  peace  is  to  "  fie  like  a  line  of  light  from  verge  to 
verge,  plenty  is  to  crown  the  year  with  happiness,  and 
the  empire  is  to  be  as  wide  abroad  as  the  government 


is  rightoous  and  beneficent  at  home.  But,  m^kiTig 
every  allowance  for  poetical  exaggeration,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  any  monarch  of  Israel  whose  reign  the 
poem  exactly  describes.  The  name  of  Solomon  is 
naturally  the  first  to  suggest  itself,  as  it  did  to  those 
who  prefixed  the  inscription.  Undoubtedly  the  memory 
of  his  imperial  greatness  inspired  the  song.  The 
psalmist  looks  for  deliverance  not  to  the  sword,  but  to 
a  wise  and  understanding  heart.  He  prays  that  the 
king  may  be  animated  by  the  spirit  which  dictated 
Solomon's  choice  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and 
he  perceives  that  the  only  solid  foundation  for  national 
prosperity  is  a  just  administration.  Litemal  justice, 
external  power  and  prosperity,  would  go  hand  in  hand. 
All  this  might  have  been  breathed  as  a  prayer  at 
Solomon's  succession ;  but  the  tone  (verses  1^—14)  is 
hardly  such  as  we  should  expect  at  the  close  of  David's 
reign.  These  verses  read  rather  like  the  hope  of  one  who 
haa  seen  the  nation  sunk  in  distress,  and  who  hailed  the 
advent  of  a  young  prince  as  bearing  promise  of  restora- 
tion and  renewal  oi  power  and  glory.  Josiah  has  been 
suggested  by  Ewala,  as  meeting  these  conditions;  a 
foreign  prince,  Ptolemy  Fhiladeiphus,  bv  Hi^g  uid 
Beuss.  But  the  view  which  regards  the  psahn  as 
Messianic,  i.e.,  descriptive  of  the  peace  and  plenty  and 
power  anticipated  under  a  prince  as  yet  unborn  and 
unknown,  who  was  to  come  of  David's  line  to  restore 
the  ancient  glorv  of  the  theocracv,  best  suite  its 
general  tone.  The  verse  is  easy  and  graceful,  with  a 
regular  parallelism,  but  an  uncertain  division  of 
stanzas. 

Title. — ^According  to  usage,  this  inscription  can  mean 
only  of  Solomon,  denoting  authorship.  (See  Intro- 
duetion,) 

(1»  2)  The  order  of  the  words  should  be  noticed 
—•"  ludgments,"  "  righteousness,"  "  righteousness.*' 
"  juo^ent " — ^as  offering  a  good  instance  of  introverted 
paralielism.  With  regard  U>  the  meaning  of  the  words 
we  are  placed  on  praicHcal  ground ;  they  refer  to  the 
faculty  of  judjBfing  in  affairs  of  government,  of  coming 
to  a  great  and  fair  decision.  In  ^t,  whether  Solomon 
be  the  intended  subject  of  the  poem  or  not,  the  prayer 
made  in  his  dream  at  Gibeon  (1  Kings  iii.  9)  is  the  best 
comment  on  these  verses.    (Comp.  Iba.  xi  4,  xxxiL  1.) 


1«0 


0)  The  king  .  .  .  the  king's  son.— The  article 
is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew. 


The  Kin^s  Beneficent 


PSALMS,  LXXII. 


and  Glorious  Reign, 


(')He  shall  judge  thy  people  with 
righteousnesSy  and  thy  poor  with  iudg- 
jnent.  ^^^  The  mountains  shall  bring 
peace  to  the  people,  and  the  little  hills, 
by  righteousness.  (^)  He  shall  judge  the 
poor  of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the 
children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break 
in  pieces  the  oppressor. 

^^)  They  shall  fear  thee  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  endure,  throughout  all 
generations. 

^^)  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon 
the  mown  grass  :  as  showers  that  water 
the  earth.  ^)  In  his  days  shall  the 
righteous   flourish;  and  abundance  of 


1  Heb..  tin  there 
be  no  moon. 


peace  ^  so  long  as  ihe  moon  endureth. 
(^>  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  (»)  They  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  shall  bow  before  him;  and 
his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 

(10)  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the 
isles  shall  bring  presents  :  the  kings  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  (^^Yea, 
all  kings  shall  fall  down  oefore  him: 
all  nations  shall  serve  him. 

(12)  For  he  shall  deliver  the  needy  when 
he  crieth ;  the  poor  also,  and  him  that 
hath  no  helper.  (^)  He  shall  spare  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  shall  save  ilie  souls 


(3)  The  mountaina  .  .  .—Better,  literaUy,  Let 
ihe  mountains  and  the  hiUs  hrina  forth  to  the  people 
feaee  in  (or  hy)  righteousness.  This  imperative  sense, 
instead  of  the  future,  is  by  most  modem  commentators 
presenred  thronghont  the  psalm.  The  LXX.  give  it 
oere  and  in  verse  17,  bat  else  use  the  fatore. 

The  Terb  here  employed  (properly  meaning  "  lift  np  ") 
is  used  in  Ezek.  xvii.  8,  for  **  bearing  fruit,  and  in  Isa. 
xxxu.  17  peace  is  described  as  the  natural  work  or 
frnit  of  righteousness.  (Comp.  Fs.  Ixxxv.  10.)  For  the 
same  prominence  g^ven  to  its  hills  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Palestine,  a  land  which  is  "  not  onlv  moun- 
tainous, but  a  heap  of  mountains,"  comp.  Joel  liL  18. 

(5)  They  shall  .  .  .— Literallv,  mai^  they  fear  Thee 
(coeraU^)  with  the  sun,  and  in  the  face  of  the  moon, 
generation  of  generation.  For  the  preposition,  "  co- 
evally with,"  see  Dan.  iii.  33;  (Hebrew)  and  comp. 
the  Latin  use  of  cum — 

**  Cum  sole  et  lana  semper  Aratns  erit'* 

Ovid  :  Amor.,  xv.  16. 

The  phnse  "  in  the  presence  of  the  moon  "  (see  the  same 
expression,  verse  17,  and  compare  Job  viii.  16),  means, 
not  by  the  moonlight,  but  as  long  as  the  moon  shines. 
(Comp.  verse  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  our  phrase  "  under 
the  moon  "  refers  to  space.  With  this  passage  Fs. 
Ixxxix.  36, 37,  alone  in  Bebrew  poetry  exactly  compares, 
or  may  perhaps  have  been  borrowed  from  here. 

Whether  God  or  the  king  is  the  object  of  the  "  fear  " 
spoken  of  in  this  verse  is  a  question  that  must  remain 
unanswered. 

<^  He  shall  oome  down.— The  rule  of  the  mo- 
narch is  to  be  beneficent  as  the  rain  refreshing  the  earth, 
and  covering  it  with  blessings  as  with  verdure.  Under 
a  similar  image,  David's  Lut  words  (2  Sam.  xziii.  4) 
describe  a  good  government. 

Mown  grsBB, — ^The  Hebrew  word  means  "  a  shear- 
ing," and  is  used  of  a  fleece  ( Judg.  vi.  37 ;  so  here, 
liXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Prayer  Book  version) ;  of  a  hay 
crop  (Amos  vii.  1).  The  reference  here  may  be  either 
to  a  "  mown  field,"  on  which  a  shower  would  cause  fresh 
grass  to  sprout,  or  to  meadow  grass  ready  for  mowing. 

<7)  FlonriBh — i.e.,  spring  up  and  grow  like  vege- 
tation after  rain. 

Bndareth.— See  margin,  and  comp.  Job  xiv.  12, 
"  till  the  heavens  be  no  more." 

(S)  He  ahall  have  .  .  .  .—The  orifipmal  is 
more  poetical,  recalling  the  root  idea  of  the  verb,  **  may 
he  tread  down  (the  nations)  from  sea  to  sea.*' 

That  the  river  in  the  next  clause  is  the  Euphrates 
there  can  be  no  question^  but  are  we,  therefore,  to  see 
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precise  geographical  limits  in  the  expression  "  from  sea 
to  sea  "  (from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea),  as  in 
Exod.  xxiiL  31,  or  is  it  merely  poetical  for  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  empire  P  The  vague  and  general  expression, 
"  ends  of  the  earth,"  which  takes  the  place  of  the  defi- 
nite "desert,"  in  the  passage  of  Exodus,  makes  in 
favour  of  the  latter  view.  So,  too,  do  the  hyperbolic 
expressions  in  verses  5,  11,  17.  On  the  other  hand, 
verse  10  mentions  particular  places.  The  same  phrase 
in  Zech.  ix.  10  describes  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  is 
certainly  poetical,  but  whether  that  or  this  passage  is 
the  origmal  is  doubtful. 

(9)  They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  .... 
— ^The  Bebrew  word  in  other  places  is  used  of  "  wild 
animals  "  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  14 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  13).  Bere  apparently 
it  refers  to  the  nomad  tribes  wandering  over  the  desert. 
The  LXX.  and  ancient  versions  genera&y  have  "  JBthio- 
pians." 

Lick  the  dust.— The  allusion  is  to  the  Eastern 
etiquette  of  prostration  before  a  sovereign. 

(10)  Tarshish.— The  question  of  the  identity  of  this 
place  (or  district)  with  the  "  Tartessus  "  of  the  Greeks 
IS  too  long  for  a  note.  (See  Jonah  i.  3.)  But  plainly 
the  mention  here  of  "the  isles,"  i.e.,  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  18 ;  Isa.  xi.  11),  is 
in  favour  of  the  identity. 

Bring  presents. — JAtersHy, return  presents,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  an  interchange  of  roval^ifts  (as  1  Kings 
X.  13)  but  of  '*  payment  of  tribute."  The  expression  is 
illustrated  by  the  words  "revenue,"  "custom-house 
returns,"  &c.    (Comp.  the  Latin,  reditus.) 

Sheba.  —  The  Joktanic  kingdom,  embracing  the 
greater  part  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  and  so  here  re- 
presenting Arabia,  (the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "  kings 
of  Arabians")  while  "Seba"  (or  "Saba"),  which 
was  Gushite,  and  was  bv  Josephus  (A.  J.,  ii.  10,  s.  2), 
identified  with  "  Meroe,  represents  Africa.  (See  Gren. 
X.  7,  28,  and  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  articles 
"Sheba  "and  "Seba.") 

W  Yea,  all  kings  shall  .  .  .—Better,  as  before. 
Let  all  kings. 

(12)  For  he  shall  deliver.— Bere  the  verb  must 
be  present,  "  for  he  delivereth  "  giving  the  reason  of  the 
wide  sway  asked  for  this  monarch.  The  prayer  is  based 
on  the  justice  and  beneficence  of  his  reign  ("  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  "),  in  which  the  weak  and  poor  find 
their  lives  sa&  from  violence,  and  their  property  pro- 
tected against  fraud.  The  verse  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  as  Job  xxix.  12 

Poor.— Bather,  afflicted. 


Tlie  Glory  and  Prosperity 


PSALMS,  LXXIII. 


of  his  Reign, 


of  the  needy.  ^^^  He  shall  redeem  their 
80ul  from  deceit  and  violence :  and  pre- 
cious shall  their  blood  be  in  his  sight. 
(15)  And  he  shall  live,  and  to  him 
1  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba: 
prayer  also  shall  be  made  for  him 
continually;  and  daily  shall  he  be 
praised. 

(^*)  There  shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in 
the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon:  and  they  of  the  city  shall 
flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth.  ^^'^  His 
name  *  shall  endure  for  ever :  *  his  name 
shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun : 


1  Hcb. 
give 


•koA 


2  Heb^  ahaa  bt. 


S  Heb.,  OioU  be  aa 
a  Hon  to  continue 
hig  father' $  name 
forever. 


4  Or,  A  Pealm  for 
Anaph. 


6  Or,  ret. 


6  Hr-b., 
heitrt. 


clean   of 


and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him:  all 
nations  shall  call  him  blessed. 

<^)  Blessed  he  the  Lobd  God,  the  Grod 
of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous 
things.  ^^^^  And  blessed  be  his  glorious 
name  for  ever :  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  his  glory ;  Amen,  and  Amen. 

(20)  The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  are  ended. 

PSALM  LXXin. 

^  A  Psalm  of  Asaph, 
a)  6  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel,  even 
to  such  as  are  ®  of  a  clean  heart. 


(1^)  And  precious  .  .  .—The  parallelism  shows 
the  meaning.  The  life  of  his  people  is  dear  to  the 
king,  and  he  therefore  protects  them  from  violence. 

(15)  And  he  shall  •  •  •—laterally.  And  he  ahaU  live, 
and  8haU  give  him  of  the  gold  of  ahebay  and  pray  for 
him  continually ;  every  day  shall  he  bless  him.  This 
can  only  refer  to  the  man  whose  protection  from  harm 
and  reoemption  from  fraud  and  violence  is  mentioned 
in  the  last  verse.  The  subject  under  the  just  govern- 
ment of  the  monareh  will  live,  and  wiU  bring  to  his 
benefactor  daily  blessing,  as  well  as  rich  gifts,  with  the 
gold  of  Sheba,  and  "  wiui  true  prayers  that  shall  be  up 
at  heaven,  and  enter  there." 

The  Prayer  Book  version,  "  prayer  shall  be  made  to 
him,"  is  quite  inadmissible. 

Gold  of  Sheba — i.e.  (see  verse  10),  of  Arabia 
(as  in  Prayer-Book).  A  G-reek  historian  (Agathar- 
chides),  writing  of  the  Sabseans,  gives  an  admiring 
account  of  the  quantity  of  gold  us^  in  adorning  and 
furnishing  their  houses.  This  wealth  was  probably 
acquired  oy  commerce  with  India. 

(16)  An  handful. — Bather,  abundance,  from  a  root 
meaning  spread.  The  clauses,  as  arranged  in  the  text, 
evidently  miss  the  intention  of  the  writer.     Bender, 

"  Let  there  be  abundance  of  com  on  the  earth : 
On  the  top  of  the  mountains  let  it  wave  like  LibanuB," 

ie.,  like  the  cedars  of  Libanus.  The  word  rendered 
"  wave  "•  elsewhere  is  used  of  "  earthquakes  "  or  "  vio- 
lent stonn,"  and  suggests  here  rather  a  violent  ac^- 
tation  than  the  quiet  waving  of  a  sunny  comfi^d, 
as  if  the  very  mountains  were  under  cultivation,  and 
their  crowning  woods  that  sway  to  and  fro  in  the 
breeze  were  suddenly  changed  to  grain.  (Comp.  Ps. 
xcii.  13.)  The  images  suggested  by  the  LX!^.  and 
Vulg.,  of  the  com  in  the  lowlands  growing  high  enough 
to  overtop  Lebanon,  is  grotesque. 

And  they  of  the  city  .  .  .—Better,  and  let 
them  {men)  spring  forth  fro^m  the  city  like  grass  from 
the  earth.  (As  images  of  large  population,  comp.  Ps. 
xcii.  7  ;  Job  v.  25.)  But  probably  we  ought  to  trans- 
pose a  lett'Cr  and  read,  ''  and  let  cities  spring  up  like 
grass  from  the  earth.** 

(17)  Shall  be  continued.— Bather,  have  issue. 
Literally,  send  out  new  shoots. 

As  long  as  the  sun.— See  Note  on  verse  5. 

Shall  be  blessed  in  him.— Or,  bless  themselves 
in  him.  The  meaning  is  clear,  though  the  Hebrew 
is  rather  vague.  The  monarch  will  himself  be  a  source 
of  blessing  to  his  people,  who  wiU  never  tire  of  bless- 


ing  him.    The  psalmist's  prayer  finds  a  genuine  echa 
in  the  noble  dedication  of  In  Memoria/m : 


"  May  you  rule  as  long. 
And  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 

Ab  noble,  till  the  latest  day ! 

May  children  of  our  children  say. 
'  She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good.' " 

For  the  doxology  closing  the  second  book,  and  for 
the  note  apparently  appended  by  the  coUector  of  this 
book,  "the  jprayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are 
ended,"  see  Qenerdl  Introduction. 

Lxxin. 

The  motive  of  this  psalm  shows  itself  clearly  in 
verse  3 — perplexity  at  tne  sight  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked.    Two  psalms  have  already  dealt  with  the 
question  at  some  length,  yiz.,  Fss.  xxxvii.  and  xlix. 
(See  Introduction  to  those  psalms.)     The  problem  is 
stated  here  more  fully,  the  poet  trying  to  account  not 
only  for  one,  but  for  both  sides  of  the  paradox,  the 
troubles  that  beset  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  good 
fortune  that  befalls  the  ungodly.    The  solution,  how- 
ever, on  the  first  side  f  aUs  short  of  that  reached  in 
Ps.  xlix.    The  author  contents  himself  with  the  thonght 
that  the  wicked  stand  in  slippery  places,  and  may  at 
any  moment  come  to  ruin.    On  tne  other  hand,  he 
is  beginning  to  feel  the  way  towards  a  higher  tmth 
than  was  (fiscemed  before,  the  truth  that  while  the 
success  of  evil  is  apparent  and  momentary,  that   of 
good  is  real  and  final;  he  even  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  still  higher  truth  revealed  in  the  pages  of  Job, 
that  communion  with  God  is  itself  a  bliss  above  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  consciousness  of  possessing  this 
gives  a  joy  with  which  the  pleasures  of  mere  tem- 

gorary  prosperity  are  not  to  be  compared.    The  versi- 
cation  is  almost  regular. 

TOfe.— See  Title  to  Ps.  L 

(1)  Truly.— See  Note,  Ps.  Ixii.  2.  This  particle 
often,  like  the  Latin  at,  introduces  a  rejoinder  to  some 
supposed  statement. 

Dryden's  lines  express  the  feeling  of  this  opening — 

"Yet  sure  the  gods  are  good  I   I  would  fain  think  so. 
If  they  woula  give  me  leave ! 
But  virtue  in  distress,  and  vice  in  triumph. 
Make  atheists  of  mankind.'* 

The  question  arises  whether  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse  limits,  or  only  repeats,  the  first.    No  doabt  ul 
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Prosperity  of  the  Wicked, 


^^  Bat  as  for  me,  mj  feet  were  almost 
gone ;  mj  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped. 
(3) •For  I  was  envious  at  Qie  fooUsh, 
when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked. 

^*^  For  tiiere  are  no  bands  in  their 
death:  but  their  strength  is  ^firm. 
(^^Thej  are  not  ^in  trouble  as  other 
men;  neither  are  they  plagued  ^like 
other  men.  <^)  Therefore  pride  com- 
passeth  them  about  as  a  chain ;  violence 
covereth  them  €ts  a  garment.     (^  Their 


Job  11.7:  Pi.  ST. 
I ;  Jer.  is.  l. 


1  Heb.,/itf. 


Heb..  in  tlMfro«- 
bU  oj  other  in«n. 


S  Heh..  witik. 


Heb..  ihev  past 
the  thouokU  0/ 
the  heart. 


eyes  stand  out  with  fatness :  ^they  have 
more  than  heart  could  wish.  <®>  They 
are  corrupt,  and  speaJc  wickedly  con- 
cerning oppression :  they  speak  loftily. 
W  They  set  their  mouth  against  the 
heavens,  and  their  tongue  walketh 
through  the  earth.  <^®)  Therefore  his 
people  return  hither:  and  waters  of  a 
full  cup  are  wrung  out  to  them.  (^^)  And 
they  say,  How  doth  God  know  P  and  is 
there  knowledge  in  the  most  Hi^h  9 
<^^  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly,  who 


theoTf  God  was  understood  to  be  good  to  Israel  gener- 
allj,  tmt  the  very  snbiect  of  the  pMlm  seems  to  reqnire 
t  Imutation  here.  The  poet  sees  that  a  moral  corres- 
pondence with  their  proiession  is  necessary,  even  in  the 
chosen  people — the  tmth  which  St.  Pan!  stated  with 
sndi  insisianoe,  '*  For  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  are 
of  Israel" 

(2)  Slipped.—Literally,  were  poured  out.  This 
metaphor  for  weakness  and  instability  is  obvious. 
Comp. 

"  msBolvimtar  enim  torn  demnm  membra  ^wun^oiie." 

LUCRETIUB,  Iv.  920. 

&)  Foolish.— Better,  arrogant. 

When  I  saw. — ^Perhaps  the  conjunction  is  wrongly 
supplied,  and  the  word  "saw"  here  is  synonymous 
with  "envied"  in  the  first  clause.  (Oomp.  Latin 
intfideo.) 

W  For  there  are  no  bands  in  their  death.— 
This  is  quite  unintelligible,  and  does  not  fiairly  render 
the  Hebrew,  which  gives,  For  there  are  no  hands  to 
their  deaih.  And  by  analogy  of  the  deriiration  of 
tormenta  from  torquso,  we  miffnt  give  the  Hebrew  word 
hande  the  sense  alpange,  rendering,  "  they  haye  a  pain- 
less  death,"  if  such  a  ^tement  about  the  wicked  were 
not  quite  ont  of  keeping  with  the  psalm.  The  ancient 
yersions  giye  us  no  help.  Some  emendation  of  the 
text  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  only  other  place 
it  occurs  (Isa.  lyiii.  6)  the  word  means  specially  the 
hands  of  a  yoke;  hence  a  most  ingenious  conjecture, 
which,  igj  only  a  change  of  one  letter,  g^yes  there  are  no 
hands  to  their  yoke,  Le.,  they  are  "  chartered  libertines," 
men  of  libido  effrenata  et  indomit<i,  a  description  ad- 
mirably in  keeping  with  that  of  the  animal  g^rossness 
in  the  next  daose,  "fai  is  their  belly."  (Gomp.  the 
image  of  an  aninuJ  lestiye  from  oyer.feeding,  Deut. 
xzxiL  15 ;  Burgess,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Psahns.) 

Strength. — ^The  word  is  curious,  but  eiqklained  by 
Arable  cognates  to  mean  beUy,  possibly  from  its  round- 
•ess  ("a  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined'*); 
from  root  meaning  roU. 

(«)  Tlierefore.— Better, 


•< 


Therefore  pride  is  their  necklace. 
And  ▼lolence  their  mantle." 


The  first  metaphor  misht  haye  been  suggested  either 
by  the  fket  that  the  rich  layished  l^ge  sums  on  jewel- 
lery, especially  necklaces  (see  Note,  done  of  Sol.  i.  10), 
or  possibly  from  the  usual  description  of  the  proud  as 
"  stifEnecked." 

<7>  Stand  out  with  fifttness.— Literally,  go  out  from 
fat.  Which,  if  referring  to  the  appearance,  is  exactly 
the  opposite  to  what  we  should  expect.  Sunken  in  fit 
would  oiapiese  the  idea  of  gross  sensuality.  The  eyes 
and  hiMrt  are  eyidently  used  as  in  Jer.  xzii  17,  the 
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eyes  as  g^yine  the  outward  index  of  what  the  heart 
wishes ;  and  ii  we  take  the  eyes  here  to  mean  not  the 
organs  of  si^ht,  but,  by  metonymy,  the  looks  (comp. 
Song  of  Sol.  iY.  9),  "they  look  out  of  fatness,'*  the  expres- 
sion is  intelligible  enough.  Or  we  mieht  perhaps  take 
the  eyes  to  stiuid  for  the  countenance.  (See  Gesemus,  sub. 
voe.),  their  eowntenance  stands  out  because  of  fatness. 
Or,  by^  taking  this  clause  in  direct  parallelism  with  the 
following,  we  might  understand  tnat  restless  looking 
about  for  fresh  excitement  which  comes  of  satiety. 
The  f  oUowing  lines  illustrate  the  whole  yerse : 

"  Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerf  ol  srace^ 
Basks  In  their  eyes,  and  sparkles  in  their  face  ; 
How  sleek  they  io<^,  how  goodly  is  their  mien. 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  doable  chin."— Dryden. 

They  have  more.— See  margin.  Or  the  yerb  may 
be  intransitiye :  the  imaginaMons  of  their  hearts  over- 
flow. 

(8)  They  are  oormpt  .  .  .—This,  which  is  the 
Rabbinical  rendering,  is  now  uniyersally  abandoned 
in  fayour  of  another  deriyaMon  of  the  yerb.  The 
Masoretic  arrangement  of  the  clauses  may  be  also  im- 
proyed  on : 

'*  They  scoff  and  speak  of  wickedness. 
Of  violenoe  from  their  eminence  they  speak," 

where  the  first  clause  means,  they  speak  mockingly  of 
wickedness,  or  m4ike  a  jest  of  sin, 

(9)  They  set. — The  last  ckuse  is  repeated  here 
under  a  figure  more  defined : 

"  They  have  set  their  mouth  in  [not  aoainst]  the  heavens^ 
While  their  tongue  walketh  through  the  earth." 

an  image  very  eroressive  of  a  towering  pride,  vaunting 
itsdf  to  the  skies,  and  trumpeting  its  own  praises 
through  the  world. 

(10)  Therefore. — ^The  Prayer  Book  yersion  has  un- 
doubtedly caught  the  meaning  here.  It  plainly  describes 
the  popularity  gained  (the  surest  way)  by  the  self-ap- 

Slause  described  in  the  preceding  yerse.  This  yersion 
spends  on  the  Hebrew  margin.  Therefore  do  the  people 
turn  hither  (i.e.,  to  them),  and  full  waters  (i.e.,  a  cup 
full  of  adulation  and  flattery)  are  sucked  out  hy  them. 

01— i^)  The  mutual  relation  of  these  yerses  has- 
been  the  subject  of  many  conflicting  opinions.  The 
following  is  the  arrangement  that  seems  preferable — 

"  And  people  say.  How  shall  Ood  know  7 
And  aoes  the  Moet  High  take  notice  of  it? 
Lo !  there  are  wicked  men, 
And  yet,  always  at  ease,  they  amass  riches. 
It  is  m  vain  then  that  I  nave  kept  my  heart  pure. 
And  washed  my  hands  in  innocence ;. 
For  I  have  been  plagued  every  day, 
And  my  punishments  (come)  erery  morning." 

— ^this  reflection  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  public 
who  are  onlookers  at  we  career  of  these  timeseryenu 
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GocTs  Lave  is  above  aU  ebe. 


prosper  in  the  world ;  they  increase  in 
riches. 

<^)  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in 
Tain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency. 
(u)  For  all  the  day  long  have  I  been 
plagued,  and  ^chastened  every  morning. 
(15)  If  I  gay^  I  will  speak  thus ;  behold,  I 

shotdd  offend  against  the  generation  of 
thy  children. 

(w)When  I  thought  to  know  this  *it 
was  too  painful  for  me ;  ^^')  until  I  went 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  then  under- 
stood I  their  end. 

<'^>  Surely  thou  didst  set  them  in  slip- 
pery places  :  thou  castedst  them  down 
into  destruction.  <")How  are  they 
brought  into  desolation,  as  in  a  moment ! 
they  are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors. 
^^)  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh ;  so, 
O  Lord,  when  thou  awakest,  thou  edialt 
despise  their  image. 

<^>  Thus  my  heart  was  grieved,  and  I 


1   Hcb^  my  cha»- 
tt«e>H«iU  was. 


a  Helx,  U  WM  la- 
bour  tn  m<ii»^ea. 


8  Heb>/JlnMiriio(. 


4  Heb..  with  ttee. 


5  Heb.  voek. 


6  Or,  A  Pnlm  fnr 
Ataph  to  give  in- 
ttruetion. 


was  pricked  in  my  reins.  <®>  So  foolish. 
was  I,  and  'ignorant:  I  was  as  a  beast 
^before  thee. 

(^^Nevertheless  I  am  continually  with 
thee  :  thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right 
hand.  ^^^  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory. 

(25)  "\Yiiom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ? 
and  thwe  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  de- 
sire beside  thee.  ^^  My  flesh  and  my 
heart  faileth :  but  God  is  the  ^  strength 
of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever. 

(27)  por,  lo,  they  that  are  far  from  thee 
shall  perish:  thou  hast  destroyed  all 
them  that  go  a  whoring  from  thee. 
(28)  But  it  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to 
(rod :  I  have  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord 
God,  that  I  may  declare  all  thy  works. 


PSALM  LXXIV. 

•  Maschil  of  ABaph. 
(^>  O  God,  why  hast  thou  cast  us  off 


But  the  poet  immediatelj  goes  on  to  disclaiiii  it  for 
himself.  * 

(15)  If  I  say  .  .  .—Or,  If,  thought  I,  I  should 
recLson  thus,  I  should  be  faithless  to  the  genercUion  of 
thy  sons.  Or,  perhaps,  v  it  ^^  occurrea  to  my  mind 
to  speak  thus,  tne  Hebrew  often  using  two  finite  verbs 
to  express  one  thought.    (See,  e.g,,  verses  8, 19.) 

W  When  I  thought  .  .  . — i.e.,  when  I  re- 
flected in  order  to  know  this — ^when  I  tried  to  think  the 
matter  oat,  get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  (For  the  sense  of 
the  verb,  comp.  Ps.  Izxriii.  5 ;  Prov.  xvi.  9.) 

It  was  too  painful.— See  margin. 

(17)  Then  understood  I . . .— Uather,  Iconsidered 
their  end.  The  Temple  service,  with  its  blessings  on 
righteousness,  and  stem  warnings  against  wickeotness, 
as  tiiey  were  read  from  the  Book  of  the  Law  or  from 
one  of  the  prophets,  or  were  chanted  from  some 
ancient  song,  gave  the  needed  turn  to  the  psalmist's 
speculations.  He  begem  to  think  not  of  the  present, 
but  the  future ;  not  of  the  adTantages  of  sin,  but  its 
consequences — but  stiU  consequences  in  this  world,  the 
thought  of  a  hereafter  not  naying  established  itself 
sufficiently  to  have  an  ethical  force. 

(10)  In  a  moment. — ^Literally,' tn  a  loinX;.  (Oomp. 
"  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.") 

{20)  As  a  dream.— Better, 

*'  As  a  man  on  wakins  (despiaee)  his  dream. 
So,  O  Lord,  on  rousmg  thyaelf,  thou  wilt 
Despiae  their  shadow." 

an  image  of  the  result  of  the  Divine  ludf^ent  on  the 
vain  and  boastful  tyrants,  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
Henry  V.'s  rising  with  his  royalty  to  self-respect : — 

**  I  have  long  dreamt  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  sorfeit-Bwell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 
Bat,  being  awoke,  I  do  despise  my  dream." 

(ii)  Qrieved.— Literally,  grew  sour;  or,  as  we  say, 
*'  was  soured." 

(28)  Foolish.~Better,  hrvHsh. 

(^)  To  glory. — Better,  With  honour,  as  LXX.  and 
Tulg. ;  or  aehar  may  be  taken  as  a  preposition :  Lead 
me  after  honour,  i.e.,  in  the  way  to  get  it. 


The  thought  is  not  of  a  reward  after  death,  but  of 
that  true  honour  which  would  have  been  lost  by  adopt- 
ing the  views  of  the  worldly,  and  is  only  to  be  gained 
by  loyalty  to  God. 

(25)  And  there  •  •  .—Or,  Besides  thee  I  have  no 
deUght  on  earth 

(»)  Works.— Not  Qod*B  doings,  but  works  pre- 
scribed to  the  psalmist,  messsAes  entrusted  to  him;  no 
doubt  here  the  conclusions  ne  had  come  to,  or  the 
truths  that  had  been  revealed  to  him,  in  contrast  with 
the  false  opinions  from  which  he  had  been  freed. 

LXXIV. 

Two  periods  only  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  offer 
possible  place  for  tne  composition  of  this  psalm — ^that 
immediately  after  the  GhaldsBan  invasion,  and  that  of 
the  persecution  under  Antiochns  Epiphanes  (b.c.  167). 
Against  the  former  of  these  is  the  statement  in  verse  9 
(see  Note),  which  could  not  have  been  spoken  while 
Jeremiah  was  alive.  Hence,  with  a  oertamty  allowed 
by  no  other  of  the  psalms,  this,  with  Psalm  Izxiz.,  can 
be  referred  to  the  year  before  the  patriotic  rise  of  the 
Asmoneans.  Indeed,  as  Delitzsch  remarks,  their  con. 
tents  coincide  with  the  prayer  of  Judas  Maccabceus 
preserved  in  2  Maoc.  viii.  1—4.  The  only  alignment  of 
any  weight  against  this  conclusion  is  the  expression  in 
verse  3, "  ruins,"  which  appears  at  first  siffht  too  sbron^ 
a  term  for  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  Syrians  at  the 
command  of  Antiochus.  But  we  must  allow  at  such  a 
crisis  a  little  licence  to  patriotism  and  poetry;  and, 
unless  the  words  must  oe  limited  to  the  sanctuary 
(which  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  see  Note),  the 
picture  given  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  of  the  state 
of  the  E&ly  City,  is  such  as  to  bear  out  the  psalm.  The 
poetical  form  is  irregular. 

Title. — See  titles,  Fss.  zxxil,  L 

(^)  Why  hast  .  .  .—Better,  why  hast  thou  never 
ceased  abandoning  us  7 

Anger.— litenlly,  nostril,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  8,  "  there 
went  a  smoke  tram  his  nostril." 
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for  ever?  why  doth  thine  anger  smoke 
against  the  sheep  of  thj  pasture  9 

W  Bemember  thy  congre^tion,  whdch 
thou  hast  purchased  of  old ;  the  ^  rod 
of  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  hast 
redeemed;  this  mount  Zion,  wherein 
thou  hast  dwelt.  <3)Lift  up  thy  feet 
unto  the  perpetual  desolations ;  even  all 
thai  the  enemy  hath  done  wickedly  in 
the  sanctuary. 

^)  Thine  enemies  roar  in  the  midst  of 


1  Or.CrAc 


3  Heb^  They  have 
aent  thg  $a»c- 
tuarjf    into    the 


SHeb^frradk. 


thy  congregations ;  they  set  up  their 
ensigns /or  signs. 

^^)  A  man  was  &jnous  according  as  he 
had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees. 
^*>  But  now  they  break  down  the  carved 
work  thereof  at  once  with  axes  and 
hammers.  <^^ '  They  have  cast  fire  into 
thy  sanctuary,  they  have  defiled  hy 
casting  down  the  dwelling  place  of  thy 
name  to  the  grouna.  (®>  They  said  in 
their  hearts,  Let  us  '  destroy  them  toge- 


The  sheep  of  thy  pasture.— An  expression 
peeoliar  to  the  Asaphie  peahns  and  Jer.  xxiiL  1. 

(2)  Purchased.— Or,  as  in  LXX.,  acquired.  This 
word,  together  with  the  word  "  redeemea  "  in  the  next 
«laiifle,  MiA.  "right  hand  "  in  yerse  11,  show  that  Exod. 
XT.  WIS  in  the  writer's  mind.  (See  especially  verses 
12, 13, 16  of  that  chapter.) 

The  word  "congregation"  here,  as  in  the  Mosaic 
hooks,  |»resents  the  people  in  its  rcdigioos  aspect,  as  the 
expression  "  rod  (or,  tribe)  of  thine  inheritance "  pre- 
tods  it  in  its  politt<^  chancter. 

The  rod  or  .  .  . — ^Better,  vohiek  thou  hast  redeemed 
4U  the  tribe  of  thine  inhetrUanee,  i.e.,  as  thine  own 
tribe. 

The  expression,  "  rod  of  thine  inheritance,'*  comes 
tram  Jer.  x.  16,  IL  19.  (Gomp.  Isa.  Ldii  17.)  It  refers 
not  to  the  shepherd's  crook,  hut  to  the  seepirtf,  or  lead- 
ing ttaf,  of  the  prince  of  a  trihe,  and  so  passes  into  a 
term  fo  the  tribe  itself  (Exod.  xxviiL  21;  Judges 
XI.  2). 

(')  Lift  up  thy  feet.— Better,  Lift  thy  stepe.  A 
poetical  expresnon.  Gk)d  is  invoked  to  hasten  to  view 
the  desolation  of  the  Temple.  A  somewhat  similar 
eiLiiUHUon  will  be  fonnd  in  Gen.  xxix.  1  (margin). 

Perpetual  desolations.  —  The  word  rendered 
*  desolations "  occurs  also  in  Ps.  IxxiiL  18,  where  it  is 
rendered  "  dastroction."  Here,  perhaps,  we  should 
lender  ndns  which  must  he  ever  ruins,  or  complete 
rsins,  or  possibly,  taking  the  first  meaning  of  netsaeh, 
reirni  ofeplendour,  Isa.  xi.  4  does  not  o&r  a  parallel, 
sinee  the  Hebrew  is  different,  and  plainly  refers  to  the 
long  tune  the  places  have  been  in  ruins. 

Sven  all  .  .  • — ^Better,  the  enemy  hath  devastated 
aUinthe  holy  place.  1  Mace.  i.  3&-40,  iii.  4S  (''  Now 
Jerusalem  lay  void  as  a  wilderness  ")  ffire  the  best  ex- 
planation of  the  Terse,  descriptiye,  as  it  is,  of  the  condi- 
lion  of  the  whole  of  Zion. 

W  Thine  enemies  .  .  .—-As  the  text  stands, 
vender,  Thine  enemies  hone  roared  in  the  midst  of  thine 
osasfMy,  but  many  MSS.  have  the  plural  as  in  verse  8, 
where  see  Note  for  the  meaning  6f  the  word. 
^^  F(Nr "  roared,"  see  Ps.  xxii.  1,  Note,  and  comp.  Lam. 
IL  7,  where  a  similar  scene  is  described.  Instead  of 
the  voices  of  priest  and  choir,  there  have  been  heard 
the  bmtal  cries  of  the  heathen  as  they  shouted  at  their 
▼oric  of  destruction  like  lions  roaring  over  their  prey ; 
or  if,  as  some  think,  the  reference  in  the  next  clause  is 
to  military  ensigns,  we  have  a  picture  of  a  wild  sol- 
^cry  exulting  round  the  emblem  of  their  triumph. 

They  set  up  their  ensignB  for  signs.— The 
Sehiew  for  ensigns  and  signs  is  the  same.  Possibly  the 
foei  meant  to  have  written  some  word  meaning  idoU, 
^  avoids  it  from  dislike  of  mentioning  the  abominable 
^^knigs,  and  instead  of  places  their  idols  ae  signs, 
^^otlds,  places  their  signs  as  signs. 


(^)  The  Authorised  Version,  with  the  ancient  versions, 
has  entirely  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this  verse,  though, 
unlike  the  IjXX.  and  Yulgate,  it  has  the  merit  of  bemg 
intelligible.  Literally  the  words  run,  he  (or  it)  is  known 
like  one  causina  to  corns  in  on  high  against  the  thicket 
of  trees  axes,  which  is  generally  understood,  it  aeems  ae 
if  men  were  lifting  up  axes  agoing  a  thicket  of  trees. 
The  ruthless  destrovers  go  to  work  like  woodcutters  in 
a  forest — ^the  carved  pillars  are  no  more  than  so  many 
trees  to  fell.  But  tnongh  this  is  intelligible,  it  does 
not  read  like  Hebrew,  and  the  contrast  apparently  in- 
tended between  the  signs  of  the  heathen  and  the  signs 
of  Israel  in  verse  9  is  not  preserved.  If,  with  the 
LXX.,  we  read  the  verb  in  the  plural,  are  known 
instead  of  is  known,  and  supply  the  subject  from  the 
last  clause,  we  get  this  contrast  clearly  brought  out : 

"  They  have  set  up  their  idols  as  aifips. 
They  (these  signs)  are  known  in  the  lifting  up  on  high." 

"  These  visible  idols  are  easily  seen  and  recognised  as 
soon  as  set  up,  but  (verse  9)  we  see  not  our  signs." 

According  as  •  .  . — ^We  have  now,  as  so  fre- 
quently, to  supply  the  sign  of  compsnson,  and  this 
^use  with  the  next  verse  runs  plainly  enough — 

'*  As  in  a  thicket  of  trees  with  axes. 
So  now  they  break  down  all  the  oarved  work  thereof  with 
axes  and  hammers.'* 

The  "  carved  work  "  of  Solomon's  Temple  represented 
palm-trees  and  flowers  (1  Kings  vi.  29),  and  possibly 
these  were  imitated  in  the  second  Temple ;  if  so,  the 
image  is  very  appropriate. 

(7)  They  haye  oast  Are  into.— Literally,  They 
have  cast  into  fire  thy  eanetitary.  Probably  a  hyper- 
bolic expression,  and  purporting  to  express  the  vast, 
ness  of  the  conflagration.  Others  compare  with  the 
E^lish  "  set  on  me,"  and  French  mettre  a  feu. 

We  learn  from  1  Mace.  iv.  38,  and  Josephus,  Antt. 
xiL,  vii.  6,  that  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  comine  to  restore 
the  Temple,  found  that  the  gates  had  been  burnt. 

(8)  All  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land.— 
This  expression  excludes  from  m^oed  either  of  the 
meanings  possible  for  it  in  verse  4,  "  the  Temple  "  or 
"  the  assembly."  Building,  and  these  places  of  worship, 
must  be  meant,  and  it  is  implied  that  tney  are  scattered 
over  the  land,  and  can  therefore  mtan  nothing  but 
synagogues.  The  "  high  places  "  would  not  be  called 
God's,  nor  would  Bethel  and  Dan  have  been  so  called, 
being  connected  with  irregular  and  unorthodox  worship. 
Thus  we  have  a  clear  note  of  time,  indicating  a  period 
not  only  later  than  the  rise  of  the  synap^gue  in  Ezra's 
time,  but  much  later,  since  it  takes  tune  for  a  new 
institution  to  spread  over  a  country.  Aquila  and 
Symmachus  actually  render  "  synagoguea"  .  Possibly 
the  LXX.  are  right  in  putting  the  latter  clause  into 
the  mouth  of  the  enemiesi  "  let  us  bum,"  &c. 
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qf  Fast  DdiweraneBi, 


ther:  thej  have  burned  Up  all  the 
synagogues  of  God  in  the  land.  ^^^  We 
see  not  our  signs  :  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet :  neitner  is  there  among  us  any 
that  knoweth  how  long. 

<^^>OGod,  how  long  shall  the  adver- 
sary reproach?  shall  the  enemy  blas- 
pheme thy  name  for  ever?  t^^^Why 
withdrawest  thou  thy  hand,  even  thy 
right  hand?  pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom. 

(12)  For  God  is  my  King  of  old,  work- 


a  Ex.  14.  SL 


1  Heb.tmeaib. 


i  Or.  whaU$. 


Ex.  17.  5 : 
sail. 


Num. 


c  Joab.8. 13. 


Heb.. 'n'vert  of 
ttrmiftk. 


ing  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  eartL 
(13)  .  Thou  didst  ^  divide  the  sea  by  thy 
strength :  thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the 
^dragons  in  the  waters.  ^^*)Thoa 
brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces^ 
and  mvest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people 
inhabiting  the  wilderness.  (^)^Thoii 
didst  cleave  the  fountain  and  the  flood: 
*  thou  driedst  up  ^mighty  rivers.  ^^\  The 
day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is  thine: 
thouhast  prepared  the  light  and  the  soil 


(9)  We  see  not  our  signs  .  .  .—It  is  natanl  to 
take  this  statement  in  direct  contiast  to  what  verse  4 
(see  Note)  says  of  the  heathen  signs.  While  these 
abominations — ^rallyinfi^  points  of  savage  profanity — 
were  yisibly  set  up,  the  tokens  of  the  inyisible  God's 
presence,  His  wonaers  wrought  for  Israel,  are  no  more 
seen. 

There  is  no  more  any  prophet.— This  was  the 
constant  lament  of  the  Maceabsean  period  (1  Mace.  iv. 
46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41),  and  suits  no  earlier  time— at  least 
none  into  which  the  rest  of  the  psalm  would  fit. 
During  the  exile  period  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were 
prophesying,  and  the  complaint  took  quite  a  different 
form  then  and  probablv  for  some  time  afterwards  (Lam. 
iL  9 ;  Ezek.  vii.  26).  The  full  desolation  of  the  situation 
is  told  in  "  Song  of  the  Three  Children,"  verse  15 : 
"  Neither  is  there  at  this  time  i>rince,  or  prophet,  or 
leader,  or  burnt  offering,  or  sacrifice,  or  oblation,  or 
incense,  or  place  to  sacrifice  before  Thee  or  find 
mercy." 

Neither  is  there  among  us  any  that  knoweth 
how  long. — This,  too,  carries  us  on  past  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  who  had  g^ren  an  exact  date  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  exile.  I^bablv  (if  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  is  right)  we  have  here  another  expression  of  a 
widelv-spread  feeling — a  feeling  which  mspired  the 
apocalyptic  literature,  which  had  for  its  object  partly 
to  answer  this  question,  how  long  P  But  it  has  been 
suggested,  as  more  in  the  Hebrew  style,  to  end  the 
clause  with  the  word  know,  and  make  it  directly 
parallel  with  the  preceding  ("  there  is  neither  a  prophet 
nor  one  who  knows"),  and  carry  on  the  interroKi^ive 
to  the  next  verse,  where  its  repetition  would  add 
much  to  the  force  of  the  question  there  put.   (Burgess.) 

(1(^15)  In  the  true  prophetic  spirit,  as  Moses  brought 
the  cries  of  distress  "by  reason  of  their  bondage" 
from  the  oppressed  Israelites  to  God  (Exod.  v.  22), 
so  this  poet  carries  to  the  samd  Gk>d  the  pathos  of  this 
later  cry,  How  longf  how  long?  In  answer,  the 
deliverances  of  old  rush  into  his  mind.  He  recalls  the 
right  hand  once  stretched  out  to  save  (now  thrust  in 
inaction  into  the  bosom),  the  wonders  at  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  all  the  long-continued  providential  guidinj^ .  Surely 
the  same  God  will  do  the  same  wonders  now  f 

WWhy withdrawest  thou.— Literally, reftcmes^, 
i.e.,  into  the  ample  folds  of  the  Eastern  robe.  The  poet 
is  thinking  of  Exod.  iv.  7. 

Fluok  it  out  of  thy  boaom.— Literally,  out  of 
the  midst  of  thy  bosom  conawme.  For  the  same  abso- 
lute use  of  this  verb  oomp.  Ps.  lix.  13.  The  clause  is 
an  instance  of  preg^nant  construction  (comp.  verse  7), 
and  is  plainly  equivalent  to.  Why  dost  thou  not  pluch 
ovJt  thy  right  hand  to  consume  f 

(12)  £*or«— Better,  and,  or  and  yet. 


My  king.— The  poet  speaks  for  Israel  (Comp.  Ps. 
xliv.4;  Hab.i.  12.) 

In  the  midst  of  the  ear th.— Or»  as  we  mi^ht  say,. 
"on  the  great  theatre  of  the  worl<L"  Certainly  w» 
must  not  render  here  land  instead  of  earth,  since  the 
wonders  of  Egypt^  &c.,  are  the  theme. 

03)  Thou. —  v  erse  after  verse  this  emphatic  pronoun 
recurs,  as  if  challenging  the  Divine  Being  to  con> 
tradict. 

Divide. — ^literaUy,  break  up. 

Dragons.— Hebrew,  tawninim,  not  to  beconloimdsd 
with  tannim  (Ps.  xliv.  19,  where  see  Note).  It  is  the 
plural  of  tannin,  which  always  indicates  some  aqnatie 
monster.  In  Oen.  i.  21  it  is  translated  whale,  so  here 
by  Symmachus.  The  LXX.  (comp.  Yulgato)  hare 
rendered  this  word  and  leviathan  (in  the  next  verse)  by 
BpdK»tf,  and,  indeed,  the  parallelism  indicates  mensters 
pf  a  similar,  if  not  the  same,  kind.  About  leviatiian, 
the  minute  and  faithful  description  of  the  crocodile  m 
Job  xli.  does  not  leave  a  doubt,  and  therefore  we 
conclude  that  the  tannin,  here  as  in  Ezek.  xxix.  Z, 
xxxii.  2  (margin),  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  li.  9  (where  it  is  also, 
as  here,  joined  with  leviathan),  an  emblem  of  SgTP^t 
was  some  neat  saurian,  perhaps  the  aUigator.  l%e 
derivation  from  a  root  implying  extend,  favours  this 
explanation.  (Tristram,  ^o^.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  pp.  260^ 
261.)  Besides  its  abundance,  another  &ct  leading  to 
the  crocodile  becoming  an  emblem  of  Egypt^  was  the 
adoration  paid  to  it.    (See  Herod.,  uL  69.) 

In  the  waters.— Literally,  on  the  waters. 

(14)  IiOYiathan.— See  last  note. 

And  gayest  him  .  .  .—The  orooodile  was  ealen 
by  the  people  of  Elephantine  (Herod,  ii.  69),  but 
theje  is  no  allusion  here  to  that  custom,  nor  to  the 
Ichthyofhagi  mentioned  by  Agatharchidas,  nor  to  the 
.^thic^ians  (as  in  the  LXX.).  It  is  the  Egyptian  corpses 
thrown  up  by  the  Bed  S^  that  are  to  be  devoured 
(oomp.  Eaek.  xxix.  3—5)  by  the  « wild  beasts,"  called 
here  "  people,"  as  the  ants  and  conies  are  (Prov.  xxx. 
25,  26). 

(1^)  Thou  didst  oleave  .  •  .^-Another  nregnant 
eroression  for  "  thou  didst  deave  the  rock,  ana  a  foim- 
tarn  came  forth." 

Flood.— Better,  brook,    Heb.,  Ttddhal. 

Mighty  riyers.— ^eemari^n.  But,  perhaps,  rstber, 
rivers  of  constant  flow,  that  did  not  dry  up  in  summer 
like  the  "  brooks.  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  sea 
(Exod.  xiv.  27),  to  express  the  return  to  the  regvUax  flow 
of  the  tide. 

The  verb  "  driest  up  "  is  that  used  (Josh.  ii.  10)  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  chaps,  iv.  23,  v.  1  of  the  J<»dan. 

(16-18)  An  appeal  from  the  Qod  of  history  to  the  God 
of  nature.  Not  only  did  He  work  wonders,  but  eveiL 
the  universe  is  the  work  of  His  hand. 
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against  the  Enemy. 


<^  Thou  liast  set  all  the  borders  of  the 
earth:  thou  hast  ^made  summer  and 
winter. 

<^Bemember  this,  that  the  enemy  hath 
reproached,  O  Lord,  and  that  the  foolish 
people  have  blasphemed  thy  name. 

^5  O  deliver  not  the  soul  of  tiij  turtle- 
dove unto  the  multitude  of  the  wicked  : 
forget  not  the  congregation  of  thy  poor 
for  ever.  <^)Have  respect  unto  the 
covenant :  for  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty,  ^^i)  q  j^^  ^q^  ^^  oppressed  re- 
turn ashamed :  let  the  poor  and  needy 
pnkiae  thy  name. 

^)  Arise,  O  God,  plead  thine  own 
cause :  remember  how  the  foolish  man 


1  Ueh^madethem. 


>  Heb^  tuemdtth. 


Z  Or,  Dutnjf  not. 


4  Or.forAMph. 


5  Or.  When  I  MhaU 
takeamttim*. 


reproacheth  thee  daily,  (^s)  Porget  not 
the  voice  of  thine  enemies :  the  tumult 
of  those  that  rise  up  against  thee  '  in- 
creaseth  continually. 

PSALM  LXXV. 

To  the  ehief  Musician,  *  Al-taschith,  A  Psabn  or 

Song  *  of  Asaph. 

<^)  Unto  thee,  O  Grod,  do  we  give 
thanks,  wito  thee  do  we  give  thamss: 
for  that  thy  name  is  near  thy  wondrous 
works  declare. 

(2)  6  When  I  shall  receive  the  congre- 
gation I  will  judge  uprightly. 

<^)  The  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  dissolved:  I  bear  up  the 
pillars  of  it.     Selah. 


^  m  The  light  and  the  sun.— Evidentlv  from  Qen. 
i  14, 16,  where  *the  same  word  occurs  for  tiae  heavenly 
himhiarY  generally,  and  then  for  the  sun  as  chief. 

(17)  All  the  borders  ol  the  earth^.e.,  earth  in 
an  directions,  and  to  its  utmost  bounds ;  as  we  say, 
"  firainpole  to  pole." 

(18)  Bemember  this.— Emphatical;  the  object  of 
the  enemj's  reproach  is  the  Being  who  has  done  all 
these  mighty  works,  and  is  the  author  of  all  this 
wonderfnl  world. 

W  O  deliver. — ^To  guide  to  the  meaning  of  this 
verse,  the  word  chayyah  occurs  in  each  clause,  and  it  is 
presamahle  in  the  same  sense  (unless  there  is  a  pur- 
posed play  on  words).  It  may  have  one  of  three 
meanmgs:  "life,"  "animal,"  "troop."  Ps.  rviL  9 
suggests  that  ehayyath  n^heah  go  together  in  the 
sense  of  "greedy  hand,"  ana  we  get^ 

"  Deliver  not  to  the  greedy  band  thy  dove;    ' 
Forget  not  the  band  of  the  aflUoted  for  ever** 

<>^)  Habitations.— The  word  thus  rendered  is  so 
^onsisientlj  used  of  the  "quiet  resting-places"  of 
God's  people  that  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  the 
psalmist  should  have  used  tlie  expression,  "resting- 
places  of  cruelty."  A  slight  change  in  the  text  gives, 
"Look  upon  the  covenant,  for  they  hare  filled  (Thy^ 
Isnd  with  darkness.  Thy  quiet  dwelung  with  violence 
(Buigeas,  Notes  on  the  Heorew  Pealnu.) 

(&)  Oppressed.— Literally,  eruehed.  (See  Fs.  ix. 
»,  X.  18.) 

^®)  These  verses  show  that  the  psalm  was  actually 
c^nsposed  amidst  the  dark  days  it  describes.  It  ends  in 
expostulatory  prayer,  with  as  yet  no  brighter  gleam  of 
hope  than  prayer  itself  implies — and  that  when  seem- 
ingly directed  to  deal  ears. 

LXXV. 

The  note  of  despair  in  the  last  psalm  is  succeeded  here 
1^  one  of  mingled  expectancy  and  exultation.  It  is  as  if 
the  patlietic  question,  "  How  long  P  "  had  suddenly  and 
vnei^iectedly  been  answered^  by  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
livenn*,  sent,  like  one  of  the  jnoges  of  old,  exacthr  at  the 
aeedf  id  moment.  East  and  west  and  south  and  north 
the  eyes  of  Israel  had  been  turned,  and  lo !  in  their 
midst  is  raised  up  one  to  save.  No  period  in  the  history 
ndts  this  attitude  like  the  early  days  of  the  Asmonean 
Hattathias  and  his  sons  are  those  whom 


God  "  setteth  un."  The  "  horn  "  that  is  to  be  cut  off  is 
Aniaochus  Epiphanes,  who  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
described  as  "a  little  horn,  which  waxed  exceeding 
great  towards  the  south,  and  towards  the  east,  and  to- 
wards the  pleasant  land  "  (Dsn.  viii.  9). 

The  pssim,  whatever  period  produced  it,  is  almost 
throughout  inspired  by  the  ancient  song  of  Hannah  (1 
Sam.  li.),  but  borrows  its  most  prominent  image,  that 
of  the  cup  of  wrath,  from  the  prophetic  books.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  original,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  not 
wanting  in  lyric  power,  nor  deficient  in  rhythm.  It 
opens  with  a  couplet  of  praise,  and  then,  with  an 
abruptness  whidi  gives  a  dramatic  turn,  introduces 
Qod  pronouncing  uie  restoration  of  right  and  order. 
At  verse  6  the  poet  resumes  in  his  own  person,  but 
concludes  with  another  Divine  utterance. 

Title, — See  titles  Pss.  iv.,  IviL,  Iviii. 

0)  For  that  •  .  .  — The  wonders  first  wrought  for 
Israel  have  repeated  the  old  conviction  that  Grod's 
name,  a  word  A  power  to  save  (comp.  Pss.  xxxiv.  18, 
cxlv.  18),  is  near.     (Comp.  Ps.  cv.  1.) 

(2)  'When  I. — Bather,  When  I  have  chosen  my  timet 
I  will  judge  uprightly.  This  sense :  "  my  time  being 
shown  by  the  emphatic  "  I "  of  the  Hebrew.  (Comp. 
Acts  xvii.  31.)  The  word  rendered  in  the  AuthorisecL 
Version  "congregation"  (moed),  has  plainly  here  its 
first  derivative  sense  of  a  set  time,  or  "occasion." 
(Comp.  Ps.  ciL  13 ;  Hab.  ii.  3.)  So  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
here ;  out  Symmachns  gives  "  synagogue." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  speaker  of  these  words  is 
Qod  Himself,  who  suddenly,  as  in  Ps.  xlvi.  10,  breaks 
in  with  the  announcement  of  ludgment.  But  how  far 
the  Divine  utterance  extends  m  the  psalm  is  not  quite 
clear.     Some  end  it  with  verse  3 ;  others  with  verse  5. 

(3)  The  earth  .  .  .—Better— 

"  Are  earth  and  all  Its  inhabitants  dissolved? 
It  was  I  adjusted  its  pillara." 

(See  Hannah's  song,  1  Sam.  ii.  8.)  Though  the  crisis 
be  such  that  all  is  confusion  and  anarchy  (comp.  Isa. 
xxiv.  19,  20  for  the  figure),  there  is  no  cause  for  fear ; 
there  is  still  a  Buler  in  heaven.  He  who  built  up  the 
edifice  which  now  seems  to  totter  to  its  fall.  The 
verb  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  "  bear  up," 
is  used  in  Job  xxviii.  15,  Isa.  xL  12  in  the  sense  of 
'*  weighing  "  or  "  measuring ; "  but  with  the  same  allu;* 
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The  Coming  of 


PSALMS,  LXXVI. 


(he  Avenger^ 


(^)  I  said  unto  the  fools.  Deal  not 
foolishly :  and  to  the  wicked.  Lift  not 
up  the  horn :  (*)  lift  not  up  your  horn 
on  high:  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck. 
(6)  Por  promotion  cometh  neither  from 
the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from 
the  ^  south.  <7)  But  God  is  the  judge : 
he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up 
another. 

<^)  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is 
a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red ;  it  is  full  of 
mixture;  and  he  poureth  out  of  the 
same:  but  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the 


1  JLtt^Auert. 


1  Or,  far  A§aph. 


wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  tJiemt 
out,  and  drink  them. 

W  But  I  will  declare  for  ever ;  I  will 
sing  praises  to  the  God  of  Jacob.  <^)  All 
the  horns  of  the  wicked  also  will  I  cut 
off;  but  the  horns  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  exalted* 


PSALM  LXXVI. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth,  A  Psalm  or 

Song  '  of  Asaph. 

(^)  Li  Judah  is  God  known :  his  name 
is  great  in  Israel.    ^^^  In  Salem  also  is 


sion  to  the  creative  work  of  God.  Here  it  plainly 
means,  so  to  adjust  the  pillars  as  to  make  them  equid 
to  the  weight  they  have  to  bear. 

The  "  pillars  "  are  the  *'  mountains/'  as  in  Job  zzvi. 
11.    (See  Note,  Ps.  xxiy.  2.)    Comp.  Shelley — 

**  Stinbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 
The  mountains  its  columns  are." 

(4)  Fools  .  .  .  foolishly.— Better,  arrogant  .  .  . 
arrogantly.    See  Ps.  Ixxiii.  3.     (Comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  3.) 

(5)  loft  not  up  your  horn.— The  "  horn  "  is  a 
symbol  of  honour  (Ps.  cxii.  9) ;  of  strength  (Micah  iy. 
13 ;  Dent,  zxxiii.  17).  The  figure  is  taken  from  homed 
animals.    (See  1  Sain.  ii.  1,  10.) 

With  a  stiff  neok.— Better,  with  the  neck  proudly 
or  wantonly  raUed. 

ifi)  For  promotion  .  ,  .—The  Authorised  Version 
has  here  rightly  set  aside  the  pointing  of  the  text, 
which,  as  the  LaX.  and  Yulg.,  reads — 

'*  For  not  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west. 
Nor  firom  the  wilderness  of  mountains," 

a  sentence  which  has  no  conclusion.  The  recurrence 
also  of  parts  of  the  verb  **  to  lift  up  "  in  yerses  4,  5,  7, 
makes  in  favour  of  taking  harim  as  part  of  the  same 
verb  here,  instead  of  as  a  noun,  "  mountains."  That  the 
word  midbar  (wilderness)  might  be  used  for  "  south," 
receives  support  from  Acts  viii.  26. 

Ewald  thmks  the  four  points  of  the  eompass  should 
be  completed  by  inserting  a  conjunction,  and  taking 
the  "  desert  '*  and  "  mountains  "  to  represent  respec- 
tively the  south  and  n>orth.  He  then  supplies  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  from  the  following  verse : — 

**  For  neither  from  east  nor  west. 
Neither  from  desert  nor  mountains, 
Cometh  Judgment ;  but  Qod  is  Judge." 

This  agrees  with  1  Sam.  ii.  10 ;  but  it  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  expect  such  scientific  accuracy  as  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  in  Hebrew  poetry. 

(8)  A  cup. — The  fi^^re  of  the  cup  of  Divine  fury  is 
developed,  as  Psalm  xi.  6  compared  with  Psalm  xvi.  5 
shows,  from  the  more  general  one  which  represents 
life  itself  as  a  draught  wnich  must  be  drunk,  bitter  or 
sweet,  according  to  the  portion  assigned.  It  appears 
again  in  Psalm  Ix.  3,  and  is  worked  out  in  propnetic 
books,  Isa.  li.  17  ;  Hab.  ii.  16,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  32 — ■S4i, 
and  frequently  in  Jeremiah.  The  mode  of  its  intro- 
duction here,  after  the  statement  that  God  "putteth 
down  one  and  setteth  up  another,"  shows  that  the 
poet,  in  speaking  of  a  "  mixture,"  thinks  of  the  good 
and  bad  commingled  in  the  cup,  which  are,  of  course, 
poured  out  to  those  whose  portion  is  to  be  happiness 
and   misery  in  Israel;  while  for   the  heathen,  the 


"wicked  of  the  earth"  (possibly  including  apostate 
Jews),  only  the  dreas  are  left  to  be  drained.  There 
are,  however,  many  obscure  expressions. 

Ib  red. — Better,  foameth,  from  the  rapid  pouring 
out. 

Mixture. — Heb.,  mesekh;  which,  like  me%eg,  may 
properly  denote  aromatic  wine  (wine  mixed  with  spices)^ 
but  here  seems  rather  to  imply  the  blending  of  the 
portions  destined  for  the  good  and  bad  in  Israel. 

Wring. — Better,  drain,    (See  Ps.  Ixxiii.  10.) 

The  LXX  and  Yulg.  seem  to  have  had  a  slightly^ 
different  text  before  them,  and  one  which  still  more 
distinctly  points  to  the  interpretation  g^ven  above : 
"  Because  m  the  hand  of  the  Lord  a  cup  of  unmixed 
wine,  full  of  mixture,  and  he  turned  it  from  this  side 
to  that,  but  its  dregs  were  not  emptied,  all  the  sinners  of 
the  earth  shall  drink  of  them."  The  text  has  "  poureth 
from  this ;"  the  word,  "to  that,"  may  have  dropped  out, 

ao)  Will  I  OUt.~The  Divine  speaker  a^un  ab- 
ruptly takes  up  the  word  in  this  verse,  (^or  the 
abruptness,  comp.  Isa.  xlviii.  15.)  The  ''cutting  oft 
of  the  horns  "  recalls  Zech.  i.  18  seq. ;  Lam.  ii.  3. 

LXXVI. 

The  LXX.  (followed  by  the  Yulgate)  have  added  to 
the  Hebrew  inscription  of  this  psalm  the  words  *'  tothe 
Assyrian,"  indicating  that  at  an  early  period  it  was* 
as  it  is  still  by  many  modem  scholars,  connected  with 
the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib.  Certainly  the  verses 
5  and  6  are  made  suitable  to  that  event.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  phrase  in  verse  9,  "  all  the  afflicted  of  Uie 
land,*'  breathes  of  a  time  of  national  oppression,  and 
suggests  a  later  date.  Yerses  8  and  9  compared  with 
verses  7,  8  of  Ps.  Ixxv.  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
were  inspired  by  the  Song  of  Hannah  and  may  both 
refer  to  the  same  drcunustances.  And  some  entice 
not  only  bring  it  into  the  Maccabfldan  age,  but  fix  on. 
the  victory  of  Judas  over  Seron  (1  Mace,  iii.)  as  the 
actual  event  celebrated  in  this  poem.  The  versification 
is  quite  regular. 

TUle, — See  title  Pss.  iv.,  1.,  Ixv. 

C^)  Judah  .  .  .  Israel. — ^A  comparison  with  Pa. 
oxiv.  1,  2,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  names  are 
introduced  here  in  this  order,  simply  for  the  rhythm. 
(Comp.  "  Salem  "  and  "  Sion  "  in  the  next  verse,  and 
notice  that  the  four  names  offer  an  instance  of  intro- 
version, the  more  restricted  terms,  Judah,  Sion,  occn* 
pying  the  first  and  last  clauses,  the  more  general  Israel, 
Salem,  the  middle  ones.) 

(S)  Salem.->The  LXX.  and  Yulgate  transkte  '<  his 
place  was  in  peace,"  and  possibly  the  poet  may  use  the 
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Tkt  Lard  Triumphant 


PSALMS.  LXXVII. 


Over  Hia  Enemiu. 


Ids  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling  pla.ce  in 
Zion.  ^)  There  brake  he  the  arrows  of 
the  bow,  the  shield  and  the  sword,  and 
the  battle.    Selah. 

t^)  Thou  art  more  glorions  amd  excel- 
lent than  the  mountains  of  prey.  (^)The 
stouthearted  are  spoiled,  they  have  slept 
their  sleep:  and  none  of  tiie  men  of 
might  have  found  their  hands.  (^  At  thy 
rebuke^O  Grod  of  Jacob,  both  the  chariot 
and  hone  are  cast  into  a  dead  sleep. 

^  Then,  even  thon,  aH  to  be  feared : 
ind  who  may  stand  in  thy  sight  when 
once  thou  irt  angiyP  (^>Thon  didst 
cause  judgment  to  1^  heard  from  heaven; 
the  earth  feared,  and  was  still,  <^>  when 


1  Heb.»  to/tar. 


%  OttfarAmipk, 


Grod  arose  to  judgptnent,  to  save  aU  the 
meek  of  the  earth.    Selah. 

(19)  Sorely  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  thee:  the  remainder  of  wrath 
shalt  thou  restrain. 

(11)  Vow,  and  pay  unto  the  Losn  your 
QoA :  let  all  that  be  round  about  him 
bring  presents  ^  unto  him  that  ought  to 
be  feared.  (^)  He  shall  cut  off  the  spirit 
of  princes  :  he  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of 
the  earth. 

PSALM  LXXVn. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  to  Jedathnn, 
A  Psabn  '  of  Asaph. 

(1)1  cried  unto  God  with  my  voice, 


mnd  Soiem  with  the  thought  in  his  mind  of  the  peace 
wm  hj  God  for  Jndah,  or,  again,  it  may  be  only  a 
poet's  preference  for  an  ancient  over  a  modem  name ; 
oat  1^  identifiution  of  the  Salem  of  Gen.  xiv.  18  with 
Jemealem  is  too  doabtf  nl  to  allow  much  weight  to  this 
VBw,  (See  the  whole  question  discnssed  in  Sir  G.  Grove's 
article  on  "  Salem,"  in  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet.) 

Tabernacle  .  •  •  dwelling-plaoe.— These  render- 
mgs  quite  obliterate  the  inuure,  which  is  that  of  a 
bast  of  prey  crouching  ready  for  its  spring.  Trans- 
late, 

-  In  Salem  is  his  covert. 
And  bis  lair  in  SioD.** 

and  for  these  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  words  sohh  and 
meonak  comp.  Ps.  x.  9;  Jer.  zzv.  38;  Ps.  civ.  22 ;  Amos 
m.4. 

^  There. — ^This  word  in  Ps.  ziv.  5  does  not  i^pear 
to  have  a  strictly  definite  local  sense ;  and  here  may 
refer  to  time,  possibly  to  some  event,  which  we  are  not 
aUe  with  certainty  to  recover. 

Arrows. — IAienllj,fla8hes.  (See  Note,  Song  of  Sol. 
TiiL  6.)  The  image  may  be  derived  from  the  lightning 
mod  of  the  flight  of  arrows,  or  from  the  custom  (3 
akooting  bolts  tipped  with  flame  (see  Note,  Ps.  vii.  13), 
or  the  connection  may  be  from  the  metaphor  in  Ps.  xci. 
5,  6,  smee  the  Hebrew  word  here  nsea  denotes  pesti- 
ksnce  in  Hab.  iii.  5. 

The  shield,  the  aword,  and  the  battle.— 
Ho8.  iL  18  is  the  original  of  this.  (Comp.  Ps.  zlvi.  9.) 
Notice  the  fine  poetic  toach  in  the  climactic  nse  of 
battle  to  som  np  all  the  weapons  of  war. 

(4>  Thou  art  .  .  .  —Better,  Splendid  art  thou, 
glorioiue  one,  from  the  mountaine  of  prey.  The  con- 
atniction  is  somewhat  donbtfol  and  favours  Hnpf eld's 
omendation  {nora,  t.e.,  to  be  feared,  as  in  verses  8  and  13, 
instead  of  noar,  t.e.,  glorioue).  Certainly  the  compara- 
tive of  the  Anthonsed  Version  is  to  be  abandoned. 
The  poet's  thought  plainly  proceeds  from  the  figure  of 
verse  2.  The  momtains  are  the  mowntame  of  prey  of 
the  Lion  of  Jodah.  Tme,  a  different  image,  as  so  fre- 
qnentlj  in  Hebrew  poetry,  suddenly  interropts  and 
changes  the  pietare.  The  hero  appears  from  the  battle 
■himng  in  the  spoils  taken  from  the  foe. 

(^  Are  spoiled. — Literally,  have  let  themsehes  be 
ipoiled.  The  picture  is  of  men  rendered  powerless,  at 
a  glance,  a  wora,  from  God. 

Slept  their  sleep.— Better,  have  ewnk  Mo  a  deep 
eleep. 


None  of  the  men  of  might  have  found  their 
hands. — ^This  expression  for  powerlessness  natorallv 

Cw  into  an  idiom  in  a  language  that  used  the  word 
m(  as  a  synonym  for  etrengtk,  (Comp.  Josh.  viii.  20, 
margin;  Exod.  xiv.  31,  marsrin;  Deut.  xxxii.  36, 
mai^g^)  Delitzsch  ouotes  a  Talmudic  phrase,  "  We 
did  not  find  our  hands  and  feet  in  the  school  house.*' 
We  may  compare  the  Yirgilian  use  of  manvs  (.^Tn.  vi 
688),  and  Shakspeare's  "  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands," 
and  for  the  use  of  "  find  *'  compare  the  common  phrase 
"  find  one's  tongue." 

(^  Are  cast  into  a  deep  sleep.— The  same  Hebrew 
expression  is  used  of  Sisera's  profound  slumber  (Judges 
iv.  21).  Deborah's  Sone  and  flxod.  xv.  are  in  the  poet's 
mind,  as  they  were  to  the  author  of  Isa.  xliii.  17,  and 
as  they  have  inspired  the  well-known  lines  of  Byron's 
*'  Sennacherib." 

W  Of  the  earth.— Or,  of  the  land. 

(10)  Surely.— The  text  of  this  verse  as  it  stands  is 
unintellisibh 


"Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee ; 
The  residue  of  wrath  Thou  shut  gird  Thyself  with.*' 

Bat  the  LXX.  and  Vnlg.  suggest  the  neeeeeaiy  emeu- 
dation — 

"  Sorelv  the  wrath  of  man  shallpraise  Thee, 
And  the  residue  of  wraths  do  Thee  honour," 

where  the  residue  of  wrath,  like  Yirgil's  reUquue 
Danaum  {.^fn.  i.  30),  means  those  that  escape  the 
enemies'  rage,  t.e.,  the  Israelites.  Possibly  we  should 
render,  "  and  those  who  remain  from  their  wrath  shall 
celebrate  a  festival,"  since  the  suggested  emendation  is 
the  word  used  in  that  sense.  And  we  must  therefore 
think  of  the  escape  of  Israel  from  Egjpt  (see  above), 
and  the  festival  which  was  so  repeate£y  announced  to 
Pharaoh,  as  the  purpose  of  their  exodus.  (See  Burgess, 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Peahna.) 

(U)  VoWy  and  pay  .  .  .—This  clause  seems  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Israelites,  the  next  to  the  heathen. 

(U)  He  shall  out  off  .  .  .—Literally,  lop  off,  as  a 
vinedresser  prunes  a  vine.  For  the  image  see  Joel  iii. 
13 ;  Isa.  xviu.  5 ;  Bev.  xiv.  17  eeq. 

Spirit— t.e.,  the  life. 

Lxxvn. 

The  affliction  out  of  which  the  mournful  cry  of  this 
psalm  rises  is  presented  in  such  general  terms  that 
there  is  no  single  indication  by  whicn  to  refer  it  to  one 
period  more  than  another.  As  the  consolation  is 
sought  entirely  in  the  history  of  national  deliverance. 
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The  FMlmist  in  Affliction 


PSALMS,  LXXVir. 


ReoaUa  Gods  Mercies 


even  unto  God  with  mj  voice ;  and  he 
gave  ear  unto  me.  <2)  jn  the  day  of  my 
trouble  I  sought  the  Lord :  ^  my  sore 
ran  in  the  night,  and  ceased  not :  my 
soul  refused  to  be  comforted.  <*>  I  re- 
membered God,  and  was  troubled:  I 
complained,  and  my  spirit  was  over- 
whelmed.    Selah. 

(^)  Thou  boldest  mine  eyes  waking: 
I  am  so  troubled  that  I  cannot  speak. 
<*)  I  have  considered  the  days  of  old,  the 
years  of  ancient  times.  (®)  I  call  to  re- 
membrance my  song  in  the  night :  I 


1  Hebn  my  hamA. 


S  Heb^  to  omera- 
aon  and  genera- 
tkm. 


commune  with  mine  own  heart :  and 
my  spirit  made  dilisent  search. 

<7)  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever  ? 
and  will  he  be  favourable  no  more? 
(8)  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever? 
doth  his  promise  fail  '  for  evermore  9 
W  Hath  G<>d  forgotten  to  be  gracious  9 
hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender 
mercies?  SeUih. 

(^^)  And  I  said.  This  is  my  infirmity : 
but  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  most  High.  <^)  I  will 
remember    the    works    of   the    Losd  ; 


and  not  in  an^  displAy  of  divine  goodness  toward  the 
author  individnally,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
troubles  described  are  also  national  rather  than  per- 
sonaL  At  all  events,  for  the  tune  the  poet's  indi- 
viduality is  entirely  merged  in  the  sense  of  public 
calamity.  The  question  whether  the  psalm,  or  Hab. 
iiL  10— -15,  which  at  its  close  it  resembles,  is  the 
original,  would,  if  it  could  be  decided,  be  some  guide  in 
ascertaining  the  date  of  the  composition.  But  there 
appear  arguments  equally  strong  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  There  is  a  striking  change  of  rhythm  at 
verse  16,  otherwise  the  structure  is  regular. 

Title. — See  title  Pss.  iv.,  xxxix. 

(1)  I  oried  .  •  .—Better,  following  the  Hebrew 
literally, 

"  My  voioe  to  Ood— and  let  me  cry ; 
My  voioe  to  Gk>d— and  He  hears  me." 

The  Authorised  Yersion  has  followed  the  LXX.  and 
Yulg.  in  neglecting  the  striking  changes  in  mood 
running  through  this  psalm.  Souloquy  and  narrative 
alternate  as  the  poet's  mood  impels  him — now  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  sobs  ana  cries,  now  to  analyse 
and  describe  them. 

(2)  My  sore  ran  .  .  .—The  text  of  this  verse  is 
evidently  faulty.  As  it  stands  it  is  unintelligible.  My 
hand  was  poured  out  and  grew  not  duU  (like  a  corpse). 

The  LaX.  and  Yulg.  have,  "  with  my  hands  i^inst 
Him,  and  I  was  not  deceived,'*  pointing  to  a  dinerent 
reading.  Symmachus  has,  however,  "my  hand  was 
stretched  out,*'  which  maybe  a  possible  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew,  though  a  comparison  with  Lam.  iii.  49  (comp. 
chap.  ii.  18)  suggests  that  eye  was  written  instead  of 
hand.  The  Authorised  Yersion's  sore  comes  from  the 
Babbins,  who  thought  of  the  hand  beating  the  breast, 
and  rendered,  *'  my  blows  were  poured  out."  Though 
the  probable  text  may  be  beyond  recovery,  the  feeling 
of  the  verse  is  quite  palpable.  It  expresses  the  angni^ 
of  the  poet's  soul — 

"  His  vows  in  the  nigfht,  so  fleroe  and  unavailing. 
Stings  of  his  shame  and  passion  of  his  tears." 

(3)  I  remembered.— Better, 


Or, 


"  If  I  remember  Gk>d  I  must  sigh ; 
I  meditate,  and  my  spirit  faints. 


It 


"  Let  me  remember  Ood,  and  sigh ; 
I  must  complain,  and  my  spixit  faints." 


The  word  rendered  (nerwhetmed  (comp.  Pss.  cxlii.  3, 
ozlitL  4)  means  properly  covers  itself  up.  In  Ps.  cviL  5 
it  is  translated  fainted, 

(4)  Thou  holdest  mine  eyes  waking.— BAther, 
Thou  htut  dosed  the  guards  of  my  eyes — i.e.»  my  eye- 
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lids.  The  Authorised  Yersion  mistakes  the  noun, 
guards,  for  a  participle,  and  mistranslates  it  by  the 
active  instead  of  the  wusive.  For  the  verb  hold  in 
the  sense  of  shut,  see  Nehem.  vii.  8,  and  Job  xxvL  9, 
where  Qod  is  described  as  veiling  His  throne  in  cloud, 
and  so  shutting  it  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  access  of 
men. 

I  am  80  troubled.— The  verb  is  used  elsewhere  of 
the  awestruck  state  into  which  the  mind  is  thrown  by 
a  mysterious  dream  (Gen.  xli.  8;  Dan.  u.  1,  3),  and 
once  (Judges  xiii.  25)  of  inspiration,  such  as  impelled 
the  judges  of  old  to  become  the  liberators  of  their 
oountiy.  The  paraUeUsm  here  shows  that  it  is  used  in 
the  fim  connection.  The  j^t  has  been  druck  dumb 
(the  verbis  rendered  strike  m  the  Lexicons)  by  a  mys- 
terious dream ;  he  is  too  overawed  to  speak. 

(6)  I  oall  to  remembranoe.— Better, 

"  Let  me  reoall  my  harpings  in  the  ni^^t ; 
Let  me  complain  in  my  own  heart. 
And  my  spirit  questions  and  questions.*' 

(7—^)  The  self -questionings  here  follow  as  they  rise 
sigh  after  sigh  in  the  poet's  heart.  God's  silenoee  have 
always  been  more  appalling  to  the  human  spirit  than 
even  the  most  terrible  of  His  manifestations.  To  tke 
pious  Israelite,  to  whom  the  past  history  of  his  race 
appeared  one  scene  of  opportune  interpositions  to  save 
at  the  moment  when  distress  became  too  intolerable, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  divine  protection  was  altogeUicv 
withdrawn  when  the  misery  was  protracted  and  the 
sign  of  help  withheld. 

(10)  And  I  said  .  .  .  —The  word  rendered 
"  infirmity  "  may,  by  derivation,  mean  •*  wounding  "  or 
"piercing."  So  Symmachus,  "my  wound;"  Aquila, 
**  my  sickness."  Gesenius  says,  "  that  which  makes 
my  sickness."  If  we  keep  this  meaning  we  must  under, 
stand  mental  sickness  or  "  madness,"  and  understand 
the  poet  to  say  that  to  indulge  in  despairing  cries 
is  mere  madness  (comp.  King  Lear's,  *'  Oh !  i£si  way 
madness  lies"),  he  will  reoall  God's  ancient  deliver- 
ances, and  so  re-establish  his  faith.  But  it  seems 
more  natural  to  take  a  sense  which  the  cognate  verb 
very  commonly  bears  (Lev.  xix.  8;  £a^  zxxvi.  22; 
Pss.  Ixxiv.  7,  Ixzxix.  39),  and  render,  "I  said  this 
(such  despair)  is  on  my  part  profanation,  profanation 
of  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High." 
To  des^r  of  continued  help  from  One  who  had  been 
so  gracious  in  the  past  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy.  The 
word  ''  profanation^'  must  be  understood  as  repeated 
for  the  sake  of  the  g^rammar. 

01)  I  will  remember.— The  written  text  is,  "  I 
will  celebrate."  The  intention  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.    Instead  of  continuing  to  despair,  the  poet 
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of  His  People. 


sorelj  I  will  remember  thy  wonders  of 
old.  ^)  I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy 
work,  and  talk  of  thj  doings. 

^^  Thy  way,  O  God,  is  in  the  sanc- 
tuarj:  who  is  so  great  a  God  as  our 
GodP  (i«)  Thon  art  the  God  that  doest 
wonders:  thou  haatdeclared  thy  strength 
limong  the  people.  <i*)  Thou  hast  with 
thvM  arm  redeemed  thy  people,  the  sons 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph.    Selah. 

^^  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the 
waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  afraid :  the 
depths  also  were  troubled.  <^>  ^  The 
doads  poured  out  water :  the  skies  sent 


i  Heb^  tk*  eUmi$ 
vera  found  forth 


a  Bz.  14 19. 


S  Or,  A  Pnlm  for 
Aaaphto  (fige  it^ 


out  a  sound :  thine  arrows  also  went 
abroad.  (i8)r[ihe  voice  of  thy  thimder 
was  in  the  heaven:  the  lightnings 
lightened  the  world :  the  earth  trembled 
and  shook.  <^>  13iy  way  is  in  the  sea, 
and  thy  path  in  the  ereat  waters,  and 
thy  footsteps  are  not  known. 

(20) « Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  a 
flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

PSALM  LXXVm. 

^  Maschil  of  Ajsiq»h. 

^^  Give  ear,  O  my  people,  ^o  my  law:  m- 
cline  your  ears  to  the  words  of  my  mouth. 


aolTes  on  seekiiig  encouragement  for  his  faith  in  grate- 
ful pnise  of  God  for  pam  mercies,  and  especially  for 
tbe  sndent  deliyeranoefrom  Egypt,  which  ocenpies  the 
pronunent  place  in  his  thoughts ;  "  works  "  and  "  won- 
doB "  shoud  be  in  the  aingnlar,  referring  to  this  one 
mu^My  dehverance. 

(u)  In  the  sanctuary.— Bather,  toUh  the  holy, 
U,  with  "  Israel,"  the  "  saint  "*  of  God. 

0^-^)  The  prominence  given  to  Joseph  is  a  feature 
«oiiim(Hi  to  the  Asaphic  psabn.  With  this  mBgm&ceni 
hrie  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  comp.  Hab.  iii. 
10,  11.  The  narrative  in  Ezodns  says  nothmg  of  a 
storm,  but  Josephns  has  preserved  the  tradition  (Ani., 
il  16.  3).    Philo  also  mentions  the  storm. 

0^)  The  waters  saw  thee.— Possibly  allnding  to 
tbd  "kmk"  which  troubled  the  Sgyptians  (Exod. 
iiF.  24). 

Were  afraid.  —  Better,  wrUhed,  as  in  travail 
piins. 

Went  abroad -~t.e.,  darted  hither  and  thither. 
The  aiTowB  are  the  lightnings. 

06)  In  the  heaTenB.-~LiteraUy,  in  the  vault.  The 
Hebrew,  gcdgal,  from  gdUd,  *'  to  roll,"  has  the  same 
dsrivation  as  "vault"  {voUtium,  from  vokfo).  It  is 
stno^  that  this  rendering,  which  so  well  snits  the  pa- 
nllehsm,  shonld  have  been  set  aside  by  modem  scholars 
in  favour  of  **  whirlwind"  or  "  rollmg  chariot  wheels." 
^Zhe  LXX.  and  Ynlg.  have  "  wheel,"  but  possibly  with 
iefex«ace  to  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  sl^.  The 
word,  where  it  occurs  in  Isa.  xvii.  13,  means  something 
rolled  by  the  whirlwind,  not  the  whirlwind  itself. 

W  Are  not  known.— '*  We  know  not,  they  knew 
not,  by  what  precise  means  the  deliverance  was  wrought ; 
we  know  not  by  what  precise  track  through  the  gutf  the 
paasage  was  effected.  We  know  not;  we  need  not 
inow.  The  obscuring,  the  mysterr,  here  as  elsewhere, 
WIS  part  of  the  lesson.  .  .  .  All  uuit  we  see  distinctly 
ia«  that  through  this  dark  and  terrible  ni^ht,  with  the 
enemy  preesmff  close  behind,  and  the  driving  sea  on 
either  nde»  He  led  His  people  like  sheep  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  "  (Stanley,  Jetnsh  Church,  i.  128). 

To  some  minds  the  abruptness  of  the  conclusion  of 
tbe  pealm  nmrks  it  as  unfinished.  But  no  better  end 
could  hare  been  reached  in  the  poet* s  perplexity  than 
that  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  his  musings  on  the 
past,  the  ihoui^ht  of  the  reliffious  aids  ready  to  his 
nand,  in  the  faith  and  worship  left  bv  Moses  and  Aaron. 
We  are  reminded  of  him  who  recalled  the  thoughts  of 
the  young  man,  searching  for  a  hi^er  ideal  oz  duty, 
hack  to  lOie  law  and  obedience.    Or  if  the  pealm  is 


rather  an  expression  of  the  feeling;'  of  the  community 
than  of  an  individual,  there  is  a  pomted  significance  in 
the  conclusion  given  to  aU  the  national  cries  of  doubt 
and  despair — ^the  one  safe  course  Was  to  remain  loyal 
and  true  to  the  aadent  institutions. 

LXXVm. 

This  is  the  first  and  the  longest  specimen  in  the 
Hebrew  hymn-book  of  a  species  of  composition  pecu- 
liar to  it,  and  indeed  peculiar  to  the  literature  of  the 
Jews,  as  combining  narrative  with  instruction.  It  has 
been  rightly  csUm.  "  epi-didactic."  It  does  not  tell 
the  story  of  the  past  with  any  view  of  celebrating 
heroic  ancestors,  or  exalting  conspicuous  national 
virtues.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  long  confession  of  na- 
tional failings,  llhe  Biblical  conception  of  history  is 
always  religions,  and,  therefore,  practical,  and  here  the 
utmost  prominence  is  given  to  those  lapses  from  loyalty 
to  Jehovah,  against  which  the  poet  is  covertly  warning 
his  own  generation. 

But  while  it  thus  expresses  the  pious  feelings  of  the 
writer  and  his  age,  it  is  entirely  characteristic  in  giving 
equal  emphasis  to  their  exclusiveness,  and  that  not  the 
exdnsiveness  of  a  nation  onlv,  or  a  religion,  but  of  one 
tribe  of  a  nation,  and  one  doctrine  of  the  religion.  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  author  is 
qmte  as  much  concerned  to  establish  the  Divine  pari)ose 
in  rejecting  Ephraim  in  favour  of  Judah,  as  in  choosing 
Israel  as  a  nation  in  distinction  from  the  heathen.  At 
the  very  outset,  as  soon  as  the  faithlessness  and  perversity 
of  the  nation  have  been  mentioned,  Ephraim  is  singled 
out  as  the  chief  and  typical  example  oz  disloyalty  (verse 
9).  The  condnsion  ox  the  psalm  from  verse  67  dwells 
with  genuine  sati^action  on  the  rejection  of  the  northern 
tribes,  and  on  the  exclusive  choice  as  the  seat  of  the 
theocracy  of  the  southern  tribe,  Judah.  This  prominence 
given  to  the  disruption  has  led  some  critics  to  date  the 
poem  at  the  time  of  that  event.  But  other  considerations 
enter  into  the  question.  The  "  high  places  "  are  men- 
tioned (verse  58)  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Divine 
wrath,  a  sentiment  that  only  entered  into  the  religious 
feeling  of  even  the  better  minds  about  the  time  of  He- 
aekiaL  (See  Xuenen's  Beligion  of  Israel,  i.  79,  80, 
Eng.  trans.)    The  poetical  form  is  very  irregular. 

TUle.See  Fs.  xxxii.  L 

0)  For  the  formal  opening  see  Ps.  xlix.  1,  Note. 
My  people.— An  expression  pointing  to  a  position 
of  weight  and  authority. 
My  law.—Here,  wther  iiutrueUon,  or  dosMme. 
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with  Israel 


<2)  •  I  will  open  mj  mouth  in  a  parable : 
I  -will  ntter  dark  sayings  of  old: 
(3)  whicli  we  have  heard  and  known,  and 
our  fathers  have  told  us.  WWe  will 
not  hide  them  from  their  children,  shew- 
ing to  the  generation  to  come  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength, 
and  his  wonderful  works  that  he  hath 
done.  (^)  For  he  established  a  testimony 
in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel, 
which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  ^  that 
they  should  make  them  known  to  their 
children :  (^  that  the  generation  to 
come  might  know  them^  even  the  chil- 
dren which  should  be  bom ;  who  should 
arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children: 
^^that  they  might  set  their  hope  in 
God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God, 
but  keep  his  commandments:  ^^and 
might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stub- 
bom  and  rebellious  generation ;  a  gene- 
ration ^  that  set  not  their  heart  aright. 


Ft.  49.  4:  Matt. 
IS.  as. 


6  1>eat.4.».ft«.7. 


Heb.,  that  pre- 
pared not   tMtr 

MOlt. 


I  Heb.,   tknmimg 
forth. 


e  Ex.  14.  n. 


:  Bx.  la.  n.  ft  14 


Ex.  17.  8:  Nam. 
10.11;  PB.l(ft.41: 
1  Cor.  la  4. 


and  whose  spirit  was  not  stedfast  with 
God. 

(o)The  children  of  Ephraim,  being 
armed,  cmd^  carrying  bows,  turned  back 
in  the  day  of  battle. 

(10)  They  kept  not  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  refused  to  walk  in  his  law ; 
(^)  and  forgat  his  works,  and  his  won- 
ders that  he  had  shewed  them. 

(^)  Marvellous  things  did  he  in  the- 
sight  of  their  fathers,  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  field  of  Zoan.  W^He 
divided  the  sea,  and  caused  them  to  pass 
through;  and  he  made  the  waters  to- 
stand  as  an  heap.  (^^)  'In  the  daytime 
also  he  led  them  with  a  cloud,  and  all 
the  night  with  a  light  of  fire.  ^^ '  He 
clave  "Uie  rocks  in  the  wilderness,  and 
gave  them  drink  as  out  of  the  great 
depths.  (^^)  He  brought  streams  also  out 
of  the  rock,  and  caused  waters  to  run 
down  like  rivers. 


(2.  3)  I  will  open.— A  difficulty  is  started  hj  the 
fact  that  the  psalm  deals  with  history,  and  is  neither 
a  proYerb  {mdahal)  nor  riddle  (chiddh).  But  the  Divine 
rejection  of  the  northern  tnbes  may  be  the  covert 
meaninfi^  which  the  poet  sees  to  have  be^i  wrapped  up 
in  all  the  ancient  nistory.  The  word  mdshcu  is  also 
sometimes  used  in  a  wide,  vagne  sense,  embracing 
prophetic  as  well  as  proverbial  poetry.  (See  Nnm. 
xxi.  27.) 

For  "dark  sayines,"  literally,  knotty  points,  see 
Num.  zii.  8.  In  Hao.  ii  6  the  word  seems  to  mean  a 
sarcctsm. 

For  the  use  of  this  passage  in  Matt.  ziii.  35,  see 
Note,  New  TestamenJt  Commentary. 

(5)  For  he  .  .  • — Better,  taking  the  relative  of  tune 
(comp.  Dent.  xi.  6 ;  Ps.  czzzix.  15),  For  he  estahUshed 
(U  as)  a  testimony  in  Jacob  and  {as)  a  law  appovnted 
(it)  in  Israel  when  he  commanded  our  forefathers  to 
make  them  (the  ** wonderful  works'*  of  last  verse)  knoum 
to  their  children.  For  the  cnstom  see  leferenoe  in 
margin. 

(8)  StahhOTn.—Befraetory. 

That  set  not  their  heart  aright.— Literallv, 
did  not  estdbliah  their  heart,  which  preserves  t&e 
parallelism  better. 

(0)  Armed,  and  carrying  bows.  —  Following 
Jer.  iv.  29,  and  from  analogy  with  Jer.  xliv.  9  {**  handle 
and  bend  the  bow  ")  we  get  as  litei^  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  here,  drawiru/  and  shooting  with  Sie  bow, 
LXX.  and  Yulfifate,  "  oending  and  shooting  with  the 
bow."  Bnt  a  dose  comparison  of  this  verse  with  verse 
57  of  this  psalm,  and  with  Hos.  vii.  16,  has  sngffested 
to  a  recent  commentator  a  much  more  satisuctoiy 
explanation.  The  sons  of  Ephraim  {are  like  men) 
drawing  slack  bowstrings  which  turn  back  in  the 
day  of  battle,  **  Both  the  disappointment  on  the  dav 
of  battle  and  the  canse  of  the  disappointment,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  text,  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  English  reader  who  remembers  that  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Cre<^  was  determined  at  the  ontset 
by  a  shower  of  rain  which  relaxed  the  strings  of  onr 


enemy's   bows"    (Burgess,    Notes    on    the    Hebrew 
Psalms.)  • 

By  takinff  this  sense  of  a  comparison  of  the  general 
diaracter  of  Ephraim  to  a  bow  with  a  relaxed  string* 
that  fails  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted  (a  figore  made 
more  expreesire  by  the  fact  that  archery  was  a  practice 
in  which  Efhraim  excelled),  we  are  freed  from  tiie 
necessity  of  conjecturing  a  particular'  incident  to 
account  for  this  verse,  which  seems  to  break  the 
sequence  of  thous^ht.  The  whole  historical  retrospect 
is  mtended  to  lead  up  to  the  rejection  of  the  noxthem 
kinfl;dom  (represented  by  Ephraim),  but  the  poet  is 
unaole  to  keep  back  his  climax,  and  thrusts  it  in  here 
almost  parenthetically. 

09  Field  of  Zoan.— See  Num.  xiii.  22.  It  is  the 
obissical  "  Tanis,"  merely  a  corruption  of  Tsoan,  i.e., 
low  country  (LXX.  and  Yulgate).  Tanis  is  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  what  was  formerly  called  the 
Tanitio  branch  of  the  Nile.  Between  it  and  Pelusium* 
about  thirty  ndles  to  the  east,  stretched  a  rich  plain 
known  as  ''  the  marshes,"  or  "  the  pastiures,"  or  "  the 
field  "  of  Zoan. 

The  psalm  now  turns  to  the  adventures  in  the 


nees,  postponing  the  marvels  in  Egypt  till  verse  43. 

0^)  As  an  heap.— See  Note,  fs.  xxxiiL  7. 

0S>  And  gaye  •  .  . — ^Literally,  and  gatee  ihen^  to 
drink  as  it  were  a  great  deep,  (ht  as  we  might  asy, 
"  oceans  of  drink  " — a  poetical  exaggeration ;  or  are  we 
rather  to  think  of  the  gift  of  water  as  produced  bj 
striking  or  boring  through  the  rock  to  the  great  oeeaa 
on  which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  rest  P 

(19  Bock.— Bather,  cUn^sda,  the  word  alwaja 
used  of  the  event  that  took  place  at  Kadeeh  (Num.  zx. 
8 — 11),  as  tswr  is  of  the  rock  in  Horeb.  The  plural  of* 
this  latter  word  in  verse  15  is  poetical  and  general. 


*  This  translation  aserames  that  the'piimitiTe  meaning  of  the 
verb  rsmah  is  was  alack.  Certainly  the  root  idea  of  the  "word 
(oomp.  the  cognate  rsphah  and  the  meaning  of  the  deriTmti<m 
in  ProT.  z.  4,  zii.  24)  seems  to  have  been  relomtioA*  That 
turned  bcuk.  both  here  and  in  Terse  57,  refers  to  the  reeoil  of  ik 
bow,  seems  indubitable. 
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through  the  Wilderness. 


^>  And  they  sinned  jet  more  against 
him  hj  pioYoking  the  most  High  in  the 
wilderness.  <^>  And  they  tempted  God 
in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for  their 
lust.  n»>  •  Yea,  they  spake  against  God; 
they  said.  Can  Grod  ^  furnish  a  table  in 
the  wilderness  ?  <^)  ^  Behold,  he  smote 
the  rock,  that  the  waters  gnshed  ont, 
aad  the  streams  overflowed ;  can  he  give 
bread  also?  can  he  provide  flesh  for  his 
people? 

^^  Therefore  the  Lord  heard  this,  and 
was  wroth :  so  a  fire  was  kindled  against 
Jacob,  and  anger  also  came  np  against 
Israel;  (^>  because  they  believed  not  in 
God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salvation : 
<>^  though  he  had  commanded  the  clouds 
from  above,  and  opened  the  doors  of 
heaven,  (^) '  and  had  rained  down  manna 
upon  them  to  eat,  and  had  given  them 
of  the  com  of  heaven. 

^)  ^  Man  did  eat  angels'  food :  he 
sent  them  meat  to  the  full.  <^)He 
caused  an  east  wind  ^to  blow  in  the 
heaven :  and  by  his  power  he  brought 
in  the  south  wind.  (^  He  rained  flesh 
also  npon  them  as  dust,  and  ^  feathered 
fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the  sea: 
^^  and  he  let  i^  faU  in  the  midst  of  their 
camp,  round  about  their  habitations. 

^^So  they  did  eat,  and  were  well 
filled:  for  he  gave  them  their  own  de- 
sire; (^>they  were  not  estranged  from 


a  Kum.  IL  4. 


1  Helx,  ord«r. 


h  Rx.17. 6;  Kom. 
90.  IL 


c  Rx.  10.  U:  John 
ft.SL 


1  Or,  Evtrif  one 
did  eat  the  bnad 
o/themfgkiii. 


S  Heb.,  to  go. 


4   Heb.,  fowl    of 
ving. 


d  Nu]n.U.tt 


5   Heb.,  mad$  to 
bow. 


9  Or,  yoitii^  wmh. 


7  Or.  rtba  agahut 


8  Or.  from  offiie- 


their  lust.  But  '  while  their  meat  wds- 
yet  in  their  mouths,  ^^^  the  wrath  of 
Grod  came  upon  them,  and  slew  the 
fattest  of  them,  and  ^  smote  down  the- 
*  chosen  men  of  Israel. 

(32)  For  all  this  they  sinned  still,  and 
beUeved  not  for  his  wondrous  works. 
W  Therefore  their  days  did  he  consume 
in  vanity,  and  their  years  in  trouble. 

(34)  When  he  slew  them,  then  they 
sought  him:  and  they  returned  and 
enquired  early  after  God.  (^  And  they 
remembered  that  Gk)d  was  their  rock^ 
and  the  high  Gt>d  their  redeemer. 

(36)  Kevertheless  they  did  flatter  him 
with  their  mouth,  and  they  lied  unto 
him  with  their  tongues.  ^  For  their 
heart  was  not  right  with  him,  neither 
were  they  stedfast  in  his  covenant. 

<^)  But  he,  being  full  of  compassion^ 
forgave  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed 
th^  not :  yea,  many  a  time  turned  he 
his  anger  away,  and  did  not  stir  up  all 
his  wrath.  ^^  For  he  remembered  that 
they  were  hut  flesh ;  a  wind  that  passeth 
away,  and  cometh  not  again. 

(^)  How  oft  did  they  ^  provoke  him  in 
the  wilderness,  cmd  grieve  him  in  the- 
desert  1  <*^>  Yea,  they  turned  back  and 
tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  <^^  They  remembered  not  hia 
hand,  nor  the  day  when  he  delivered 
them  ®  from  the  enemy.     <**>  How  he 


a?)  They  sinned  yet  more  and  more.— This 
implies  the  disocmtent  which  had  already  shown  itself 
beiofe  the  nuracnlous  snpplv  of  water. 

(19, »)  ^  comparison  of  these  verses  with  the  ref  e- 
teaees  in  the  margin  shows  how  the  ancient  narratives 
hni  under  poetical  treatment. 
Famish  a  table.— Gomp.  Ps.  xiriii.  5,  Note 
Oushed  oat. — Comp.  Ps.  cv.  41. 
^>  See  references  in  margin. 
(^  Angels'  food.— See  margin,  and  comp.  Wisd. 
XTL  20.    LXX.  and  Ynlgate,  '*  angels'  bread/'    Some 
tt^hiB,  after  Job  xziv.  22,  zxziv.  30,  lordly  food, 
«^  as  nobles  est — ^heie,  auails.    But  in  connection 
^vvith  "  food  from  heaven,"  the  popcdar  idea  of  angels' 
'ood  which  poetry  reluctantly  gives  np  may  be  retamed. 
<^  East  wind  .  •  .  south  wind.— Probablv  the 
^oy  winds  that  brought  the  flights  of  quails,  ana  not 
^Wely  poetical  detaSs.      (See  Smith's  Biblical  Die. 
^ionm,  art "  Quails.") 
^  ^  ao  doubt  there  is  poetical  hyperbole  here,  but 
^r  tilie  enormous  numbers  of   quads  that  are  now 
H  see  the  article  quoted  above. 
')  Desire. — See  Kum.  xi.  34,  margin, 
m  81)  Evidently  from  Num.  xi.  S3,  They  did  not 
'  li>aXh  tn  cvnseqtMfn/ee  of  their  lusts,  the  meed  was 
in  their  movtihs  when,  Ac.  For  the  egression,  comp. 
Latm  aJUenari  ab  aiiqua  re,  to  be  disinclined  to  a 
;  and  our  own  *'  stranger  to  fear,"  &c. 


%' 


W  Slew  the  flattest.— This  may  mean  either  the^ 
strongest  or  the  noblest, 

(8»-3S)  For  the  allusion  see  Num.  xiv.  11—12,  28— 
35. 

(35)  Bock.— A  reminiscence  of  Deut.  zxxii.  15 — ^18. 

(S8)  The  verbs  in  the  first  clause  should  be  in  the 

present,  Bui  he,  the  eompaasionate,  forqives  iniquity, 

and  doth  not  destroy,  and  many  a  time  he  turned 

away,  &c. 

(39)  "And  what's  a  life?   A  blast  sustained  with  clothiiig : 
Maintained  with  food,  retained  with  vile  Belf-loathing  ;. 
Then,  weary  of  itaetC,  away  to  nothing."— 

QuARLES :  Emblema. 

{40)  How  oft.— Ten  instances  of  murmuring  are 
actually  recorded  in  Exodus  and  Numbers. 

(41)  Limited.— A  verb  used  in  Esek.  ix.  4  for  put- 
ting a  mark  on  the  forehead,  which  has  been  very 
vmously  explained.  Some  render  branded  or  cast  a 
stigma  on — t.e.,  brought  discredit  on  the  Divine  name. 
The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  have  "  exae^rated,"  and  so  some 
moderns  "crossed,  "thwarted.*  Gratz  emends  to- 
"  asked  signs  from,"  but  perhaps  the  ideas  of  marking 
something  that  has  been  tried,  and  that  of  trying  or 
temjding  are  sufBicientiy  near  to  allow  us  to  render 
tempteSL 

(^)  The  reminiscence  of  the  plagues  that  follows  i» 
not  a  complete  enumeration,  and  does  not  proceed  in. 
the  order  of  the  historic  narrative. 
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and  their  PtuMmenU, 


liad  ^  wrought  his  signs  in  Egypt,  and 
his  wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan: 
W«and  had  turned  their  rivers  into 
hlood ;  and  their  floods,  that  they  could 
not  drink.  <^)  *  He  sent  divers  sorts  of 
flies  among  them,  which  devoured  them; 
and  frogs,  which  destroyed  them. 
<^) « He  gave  also  their  increase  unto 
the  caterpiller,  and  their  labour  unto 
the  locust.  W  d  Hg  8  destroyed  their 
yines  with  hail,  and  their  sycomore  trees 
with  ^  frost.  <*8)*He  gave  up  their 
cattle  also  to  the  hail,  and  their  flocks 
to  ^  hot  thunderbolts.  <^>  He  cast  upon 
them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  wrath, 
and  indignation,  and  trouble,  by  send- 
ing evil  angels  among  them,  <^)^He 
made  a  way  to  his  anger ;  he  spared 
not  their  soul  from  death,  but  gave 
^  their  life  over  to  the  pestilence ; 
<^}«and  smote  all  the  firstborn  in 
Ee^t ;  the  chief  of  their  strength  in  the 
tabernacles  of  Ham :  ^^)  but  made  his 
own  people  to  go  forth  like  sheep,  and 
guided  them  in  the  wilderness  like  a 
flock.  (^)And  he  led  them  on  safely, 
so  that  they  feared  not:  but  the  sea 
Z®  overwhelmed  their  enemies.  ^^>  And 
he  brought  them  to  the  border  of  his 


I  Heb.,  »0t. 
a  Ex.  7. 90. 
b  Rx.8.a.9«. 
e  Ex.  10. 18. 
d  BZ.8.S. 
1  Heb..  kOkd. 


S   Or,  great  haO- 
tUmu. 


4  Heb.,V0«ibut«p, 


5  Or,  l^fctnin^*. 


tl  Heb..  V«  weighed 
ajHHft. 


7  Or,  tftflirbeutd  to 
themumUn;  Ex. 
9.S. 


eEx.S.S,*U,»L 


/  Ex.  14.  27,  ft  U. 

la 


8  Heb.,  coMfed. 
g  Josh.  ]&  7. 
h  Deal.  81  n. 
{ 1  Bun.  4.  U. 
0  Heb.,  lireUMd. 


sanctuary,  ev&n  to  this  moimtain,  whidi 
his  right  hand  had  purchased.  ^)  He 
cast  out  the  heathen  also  before  them, 
and  ^divided  them  an  inheritance  by 
line,  and  made  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
dwell  in  their  tents. 

(^  Yet  they  tempted  and  provoked 
the  most  high  God,  and  kept  not  his 
testimonies :  ^^^  but  turned  back,  and 
dealt  unfaithfully  like  their  feithers: 
they  were  turned  aside  like  a  deceitful 
bow.  W*Por  they  provoked  him  to 
anger  with  their  high  places,  and  moved 
him  to  jealousy  with  their  graven 
images. 

(^>When  Gk>d  heard  ihMj  he  was 
wroth,  and  greatly  abhorred  Israel: 
<^> '  so  tiiat  he  forsook  the  tabernacle  of 
Shiloh,  the  tent  which  he*plaeed  among 
men ;  (^)  and  delivered  his  strengthinto 
captivity,  and  his  glory  into  the  enemy's 
hand.  <®^  He  gave  his  people  over  also 
unto  the  swoid;  and  was  wroth  with 
his  inheritance.  ^^^  The  fire  consumed 
their  young  men;  and  their  maidens 
were  not  •  given  to  marriage.  ^**)  Their 
priests  fell  by  the  sword;  and  their 
widows  made  no  lamentation. 

(es)  Then  the  Lord  awaked  as  one  oat 


(«)  Diyers  sorts  of  flies.— Better,  simply  fliee. 
See  Note  Exod.  viii.  21. 

Frogs.-See  Exod.  viii.  2,  and  Bxb,  Ed.,  iv.  145. 

W  Caterpillar.— Heb.,  chasil  (See  1  Kings  viii. 
37.)  Probably  the  locust  in  the  larva  or  pupa  state. 
Por  locust  see  Exod.  x.  4  aeq.,  and  Bib.  Ed.,  iv.  292. 
The  LXX.,  "Vnlg.,  and  Svmmachos  have  "  bliffht^"  but 
in  2  Ghron.  vi.  2§  "  codcchafer,"  as  Aqoik  and  Jerome 
here. 

i*9)  Vines.— In  the  history  of  the  pkgaes  (Exod.  ix. 
13 — ^25)  no  mention  is  made  either  of  vines  or  sycamores 
or  of  fig-trees,  as  in  Fs.  cv.  33,  and  some  consider  that 
the  poem  reflects  a  Palestinian  rather  than  an  Egyptian 
point  of  view.  But  besides  Num.  xx.  5  and  <K>seph's 
dream  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt.  The  mmral  paintings 
contain  many  representations  of  vineyards.  Wine 
stood  prominent  among  the  offerings  to  the  gods,  and 
a  note  on  a  papyrus  of  Bmneses  II.  speaks  of  rations 
^f  wine  made  to  workmen. 

Syoamore.— See  1  Kings  x.  27. 

S^ost. — The  Hebrew  word  is  peculiar  to  this  place. 

The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "hoar-frost,"  Aquila  « ice," 

;  Symmachus  "  worm."    The  root  of  tiie  word  appears 

to  mean  to  cut  off,  so  that  by  derivation  any  devtutating 

force  would  suit  the  word. 

(^)  Hail. — Some  copies  read  "  pestilence,"  which 
from  its  association  with  resheph,  as  in  Hab.  iii  5,  a 
word  there  denoting  some  contagious  malady  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxiL  24 ;  see  Note  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3),  is  probably  to 
ibe  preferred  here  though  the  authority  of  the  LX  JL.  is 
flgamst  it.  If  so,  we  must  refer  this  verse  to  the  mwr^ 
rain  that  came  on  the  cattle. 


(4B)  Evil  angels.- So  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  but  in  the 
Hebrew  angeU  (or  messengera)  of  ilU  (so  Svmnuchiu), 
with  evident  reference  to  the  des^ction  of  the  firetbon. 

(&0)  Made  a  way.— Literally,  levelled  a  path.  So 
Symmachus. 

(M)  This  monntain— i.6.,  Zion,  though  from  its 
apposition  to  border  some  prefer  to  take  it  of  all  the 
mountain  country  of  Judsea. 

Purchased. — Rather,  acquired. 

(57)  Turned  aside  •  .  .—Better,  ttimed  Uke  a  re- 
laxed bow.  (See  Note  to  verse  9.)  The  bows  ci  the 
Hebrews,  like  those  of  other  ancient  naiians,  were 
probabl  V,  when  unstrung,  bent  the  reverse  way  to  thfti 
assumea  when  strung,  mich  makes  the  figure  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  disposition  which  cannot  he  relied  upon 
m  the  moment  of  need. 

(fiO)  Forsook. — ^The  reference  is  of  course  to  the 
disastrous  defeat  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv).  See 
especially  verse  21  in  connection  with  glory  or  orna- 
ment as  applied  here  to  the  Ark.  For  etrength  in  the 
same  connection  see  Ps.  exxxii.  8. 

(«3)  Were  not  given.— See  mamn.  The  desola- 
tion and  misery  were  marked  by  the  absence  of  the 
glad  nuptial  song. 

(64)  Andtheirwidows  . . .— UndoubtedlyTeferring 
to  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  Phinehas  died  in  premature 
labour,  and  so  could  not  attend  tiie  funeral  of  her  hus- 
band with  the  customary  lamentations,  which  in  Oriental 
countries  are  so  loud  and  marked.  The  Prayer-Book 
version,  therefore,  gives  the  right  feeling — ^**  there  were 
no  widows  to  make  lamentations." 

(66)  That  shouteth  .  .  .—For  the  boldness  of  the 
image  which  likens  Qod  to  a  gfiant  warrior  exhilitited 
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The  Outragee  of  tlie  Heathen^ 


of  deep,  and  like  a  miglity  man  that 
shontetli  by  reason  of  wine.  (^>  And  he 
amote  his  enemies  in  the  hinder  parts : 
he  put  them  to  a  perpetual  reproach. 

(^  Moreover  he  refused  the  tabernacle 
of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the  tribe  of 
Ephittim :  <^>  but  chose  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  mount  Zion  which  he  loved. 
^  And  he  built  his  sanctuary  like  high 
palaees,  like  the  earth  whidi  he  hath 
^  ettablished  for  ever. 

^'''^ '  He  chose  David  also  his  serrant, 
and  took  him  from  the  sheepf olds : 
^^'*fpMn  following  ihe  ewes  great 
with  young  he  brought  him  to  feed 
Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheri- 
tance. 

^>  So  he  fed  them  according  to  the 
integrity  of  his  heart ;  and  guided  them 
bj  Ihe  skilfulness  of  his  hands. 

PSALM  LXXIX. 

A  Psalm  '  of  Asaph. 
^)  0  Grod,  the  heathen  are  come  into 


1  Reh^fimndtd. 


a  1  Sam.  16.  11 ;  S 

suii.7.a. 


fReh^  Firomafltr. 


b  i  Sam.  5.  S;   1 
Cbron.  11.  S. 


S  Or,f0TA$aph. 


e  PS.411& 


d  Pi.  8P. «. 


e  Jer.  K>. ! 


/IM.M.0. 


4  Or,  the  iniquitw 
0/ them  that  icert 
before  u». 


J 


thine  inheritance ;  thy  holy  temple  have- 
they  defiled ;  they  have  laid  Jerusalem 
on  heaps.  (^)  The  dead  bodies  of  thy 
servants  have  they  given  to  be  meat  unto- 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  the  flesh  of  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
(3)  Their  blood  have  they  shed  like 
water  round  about  Jerusalem ;  and  there 
was  none  to  bury  them.  <*>  *  We  are  be- 
come a  reproach  to  our  neighbours,  a 
scorn  and  derision  to  them  that  are 
round  about  us. 

<^>'^How  long,  LoBD?  wilt  thou  be- 
angry  for  ever?  shaU  thy  jealousy  bum 
like  fire? 

(«) « Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the 
heathen  that  have  not  known  thee^  and 
upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not  called 
upon  thy  name.  ^^  For  they  have  de- 
voured Jacob,  and  laid  waste  his  dwelling 
place. 

^^>fO  remember  not  against  us 
♦former  iniquities :  let  thy  tender  mer- 
cies speedily  prevent  us :  for  we   are* 


with  wine  we  nuy  range  this  with  the  pietnie  in  Fs.  Iz. 
(See  Notes.)    . 

(«)  He  smote. — ^Possibly  an  aUiision  to  1  Sam.  v. 
9,  or  else  to  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  Philistines 
onder  Saol  and  DayicL 

<«)  He  built.  —  The  first  danse  is  vsgne,  bat 
evidentir  tiie  poet  is  drawing  attention  to  the  grandenr 
and  solidity  of  tlie  Temple.  Perhaps,  high  as  heaven 
—Jkm  08  earth. 

(^  Swe«  great  with  young— €o  also  in  lea.  zL 
11 ;  bat  properly,  etees  wiih  lamba.    Literally,  givmg 

LXXIX. 

^  relatiaii  of  this  psahn  to  Ps.  Izxiv.  is  so  dose, 
notwithstanding  some  points  of  difference,  that  com- 
meDtaton  are  almost  unanimooa  in  assigning  them 
to  the  same  period,  if  not  the  same  aathor.  Verse  1, 
indeed,  hy  itMlf  seems  to  point  to  Aprofanaiion  of  the 
Tnanle,  sneh  as  that  by  Antiochns,  and  not  a  destntetion 
like  Nebnchadnezzar's.  To  one  of  these  events  the 
pHBlm  must  refer.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
nnilaritj  of  yerses  6,  7,  with  Jer.  x.  25,  and  it  certainly 
looks  as  if  the  latter  were  an  adaptation  and  expansion 
of  the  psalmist.  A^in,  yerse  3  ^see  Note)  appears 
to  be  quoted  in  1  Maoc.  yii.  17.  On  the  other  hand, 
ereiy  one  allows  that  the  best  commentary  on  the 
pnfan  is  the  1st  chapter  of  1  Maccabees.  A  Macca- 
beean  editor  may  haye  taken  a  song  of  the  Oaptiyity 
period  and  riiffhtly  altered  it  to  suit  the  eyents  oefore 
sis  9jeo,  The  psalter  affords  other  instances  of 
neh  adaptation.  ^See,  e.g.,  Ps.  Iz.)  The  verse  flows 
moo^y,  now  in  triplets,  now  in  coi^lets. 

rafe.-See  Title,  Ps.  L 

a)  Inheritanoe.— Probably  intended  to  embrace 
both  lemd  jmd  people.  (Ezod.  xy.  17 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2, 
&e.) 


Heaps — i.e.,  mine.  (Gomp.  Micah  iii.  12;  Jer. 
xxvi.  18;  and  in  singular,  Micah  L  6.) 

(2)  In  addition  to  references  in  Margin  see  Deut.. 
xxviii.  26. 

SaintB.—Heb.,  chasidim,  (See  Note,  Ps.  xvi  10.) 
Here  with' definite  allusion  to  the  AeedoBone  of  1  Mace, 
yu. 

(S)  Their  blood.— In  1  Maoc  yii  17,  we  read  ''The 
flesh  of  thy  saints  and  their  blood  have  they  shed  round 
about  Jemsalem,  and  there  was  none  to  bury  them,'' 
introduced  by  "  according  to  the  word  which  he  wrote.'^ 
This  is  evidently  a  free  quotation  from  this  psalm,  and 
seems  to  imply  a  reference  to  a  contemporary. 

None  to  bury.— For  this  aggravation  of  the  evil 
comp.  Jer.  xiv.  16 ;  xxii.  18, 19. 

(^)  Ttda  verse  occurs  Ps.  xliy.  13.  Also  possibly  a 
Maccabeean  psahn.     (See  Introduction  to  that  psalm.) 

The  scenes  still  witnessed  by  travellers  at  the  Jews' 
wailing-place  offer  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
foregomg  verses,  showing,  as  they  do,  how  deep, 
seated  is  the  love  of  an  ancient  place  in  the  Orienw 
mind.  (See  a  striking  description  in  Porter's  GiarU 
Citiee  of  Baehan.) 

(5)  How  long,  liOrdf— The  dominant  cry  of  the 
Maecabffian  age.     (See  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9.) 

(6—7)  The  poet  prays  in  prophetical  strain,  that  the 
fire  of  indignation  may  be  turned  from  Israel  and 
directed  against  the  heathen  oppressors.  (For  the 
relation  to  Jer.  x.  25,  see  Introduction.) 

(7)  Dwelling  place.— Literally,  paatwre,  as  in  Jer.. 
xxiii.  3,  xlix.  20,  L  19.  The  figure  is  a  favourite  one  in 
the  Asaphic  {nx>up  of  psalms. 

Former  iniquities.— Better,  iniquities  of  former 
ones,  i,e.,  of  ancestors.  (Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  45,  '*  cove- 
nant of  their  ancestors,"  and  for  the  thought  Exod.  xx. 
5 ;  Lev.  xxvi  39.) 

Prevent. — Better,  come  to  meet,  Daniel  ix.  16  seems^ 
to  combine  the  language  of  tiiis  verse  and  verse  4. 
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PSALMS,   LXXX. 


The  Shepherd  of  IsraeL 


brouglit  very  low.  ^•>  Help  us,  O  God 
of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy 
name :  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away 
our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake. 

(10)  Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say. 
Where  is  their  God?  let  him  be  known 
among  the  heathen  in  our  sight  by  the 
^  revenging  of  the  blood  of  thy  servants 
which  is  shed. 

(11)  Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner 
<;ome  before  thee;  according  to  the 
greatness  of  *  thy  power  ^  preserve  thou 
those  that  are  appointed  to  die ;  <^>  and 
render  unto  our  neighbours  sevenfold 
into  their  bosom  their  reproach,  where- 
with they  have  reproached  thee,  O 
Lord. 


1  Hcb.,  vMi^eoncfl. 


S  Heb.,  tkine  arm 


S  Heb^  reserve  the 
ehiUrenof  death. 


4^eb.,  to  gmttra- 
ttou  tmd  gener»' 
turn. 


S  Or,  for  Atofk. 


0  Heb..  eomo  for 
BtUvimontouM. 


<")  So  we  thy  people  and  sheep  of  thy 
pasture  will  g^ve  thee  thanks  for  ever : 
we  wiU  shew  forth  thy  praise  ^  to  all 
generations. 

PSALM  LXXX. 

To  the  chief  Mndcian  upon  Shoehaimim-Ediith, 
A  FsaJin  ^  of  Asaph. 

<^>  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock ; 
thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cheru- 
bims,  shine  forth.  (^)  Before  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin  and  Manasseh  stir  up  thy 
strei^|th,  and  '  come  and  save  us. 

<^)  Turn  us  again,  O  Grod,  and  cause 
thy  face  to  shine;  and  we  shall  be 
saved. 


(9)  Purge  away. — Bather,  put  a  cover  on.  So 
Oioero  speaks  of  political  crimes  being  covered  by  the 
plea  of  f  riendship. 

Our  sins. — ^How  is  this  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  verse  8  P  Does  the  psalmist  admit  gnilt  in  his 
own  generation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  former  times  P 
Or  is  he  thinking  only  of  the  inherited  eoilt  and 
punishment  P  The  general  tone  of  post-ez]&  psalms 
mclines  towards  the  uitter  view. 

ao)  Wherefore.— Taken  from  Joel  iL  17. 

Iiet  him  be  known. — ^Better,  Let  it  be  knoum,  i.e,, 
where  Qod  is.  Let  the  answer  to  the  question  be  given 
in  vengeance,  and  let  as  see  it. 

(U)  Appointed  to  die.— See  margin.  This  ezpres- 
4rion,  as  well  as  the  '*  sighing  of  the  prisoners,"  occurs, 
Ps.  ciL  20,  of  the  snif  erers  in  the  Captivity. 

m  Neighbours.— The  sharpest  pang  of  the  snffer- 
ing  oame  from  the  tannts  of  "  newibonrs. '   (See  verse  4.) 

SevenfolcL^As  in  Gea,  iv.  15.  We  naturally  con- 
trast the  law  of  Christian  forgiveness. 

Into  their  bosom.— The  deep  folds  of  the  Eastern 
dress  were  need  as  a  pocket.  (Comp.  Ruth  iii  15; 
Isa.  Ixv.  7 ;  Jer.  zxziL  18 ;  Luke  vi  38,  &c.) 

03)  <*The  last  word  of  the  psalm  is  TehiUahy  the 
one  crowning  privil^e  of  Qoas  people ;  the  endtinjB^ 
and  triampmint  conndence  in  God,  which  only  His 
•chosen  can  entertain  and  express.  It  is  here  placed  in 
splendid  contrast  with  the  reproach  of  the  heathen,  and 
ox  the  malicious  neighbours  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verse.  Let  them  curse  ao  long  as  thou  dost  bless 
•(Burgess,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  jPsaJms). 


That  this  plaintive  cry  for  restoration  to  a  state 
which  should  oe  indicative  of  the  Divine  favour,  arose 
from  Israel  when  groaning  under  foreign  oppression 
which  it  was  powerless  to  resist,  is  plun  ana  incon- 
testable. And  if,  with  the  almost  unanimous  consent 
of  critics,  we  are  right  in  rendering  verse  6,  "  Thou 
makest  us  an  object  of  strife  to  our  neighbours,"  we 
should  be  able  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  date 
of  the  poem.  For  there  are  onlj  two  periods  when 
Palestine  became  an  object  of  dispute  between  rival 
powers:  when  Assyria  and  Egypt  made  it  their 
battleground ;  and,  at  a  mudi  later  date,  when  it  was 
the  apple  oi  discord  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
fieleocidoc    But  at  the  earlier  of  these  two  periods  the 


langua^  of  the  poet  descriptive  of  utter  prosization 
and  rum  (verse  16)  would  hardlv  have  been  suitiJlile. 
We  hear,  too  again,  in  verse  4,  the  paiiietic  "how 
long  P  "  of  the  3£iccab8Ban  age.  No  argument  for  date 
or  authorship  can  safely  be  drawn  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  tribes  are  mentioned  and  arranged  inverse  2. 
(See  Note.)  The  refrain  at  verses  3,  7,  and  19  indicates 
the  structure  <^  the  poem. 

TUle. — See  Psa  xlv.,  Ix.,  and  comp.  title  of  Fs. 


(1)  The  reference  to  the  shepherd,  so  chanusteristie  of 
the  Asaphic  psalms,  is,  no  doubt,  here  chosen  eqwciaJlly 
in  recollection  of  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  xlix.  24  '^Sheoherd^' 
and  **  Bock  "  were  Jacob's  especial  names  for  Grod,  as  the 
« Fear"  was  that  of  Isaac,  and  the  "  Mighty"  that  of 
Abraham ;  but  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph  the  patriarch 
seems  to  have  made  mdre  than  usually  solemn  pronim- 
oiation  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  veiy  aoubtful  whether 
we  must  press  the  selection  of  Josenh  here  as  a  distinct 
and  intended  reference  to  the  nortnem  tribes  or  king, 
dom,  in  distinction  to  Judah  or  the  southern  kingdom. 

Dwellest.— Bather,  eiUest  (enthroned).  (Gomp. 
Ps.  xoix.  1.)  That  this  is  not  a  merely  poetiod  idea 
drawn  from  clouds  (as  posnbly  in  Ps.  xviii.  10),  but  is 
derived  from  the  throne,  upheld  by  the  wings  of  the 
sculptured  cherubim  in  the  Temple,  is  proved  by  Sxod. 
XXV.  22.  (Comp.  Num.  vii  89.  Clomp,  also  "  chariot 
of  the  cherubim,"  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18 ;  Bodes,  xlix.  8 , 
also  Isa.  vL  1,  xxxviL  16;   Eaek.  i.  26.) 

(2)  Before  Ephraim  .  .  .—The  tribes  named 
from  Joseph's  sons  and  his  uterine  brother  natonJly 
range  together;  they  encamped  side  by  side  on  the 
west  of  the  Tsbemade,  and  when  the  ark  moved  forward 
ihey  took  their  ^Aces  immediatelv  behind  it  to  head 
the  procession.  The  preposition  '*  before  "  would  alone 
show  that  this  aadent  arrangement,  and  no  recent 
political  event,  determines  the  manner  in  which  the 
poet  introduces  the  tribes.  It  is  used  of  a  funeral  pro- 
cession (2  Sam.  iiL  31 ;  Job  xxL  33). 

(8)  Turn  118  again— ^.6.,  "restore  us,"  not  neoee. 
Bsrily  with  reference  to  the  Captivity,  but  generally, 
restore  us  to  our  pristine  prosperUy. 

Cause  thy  face  to  shine.— The  desert  encamp. 
ment  and  march  is  still  in  the  poet's  thought.  As  m 
Ps.  Ixvii.  1  (see  Note)  we  have  here  a  reminiscence  of 
the  priestiy  benediction. 
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The  Vine  hroughi  out  of  Egypt 


PSALMS,  LXXX. 


CiU  Down  and  Burnt 


(^)  0  LoBD  God  of  hosts,  how  loDg  ^  wilt 
ihoa  be  HJisrj  Sigamst  the  prayer  of  thy 
people  9  (^Thon  feedest  them  with  the 
Dread  of  tears ;  and  giyest  them  tears  to 
drink  in  great  measure.  <^  Thon  makest 
us  a  strife  unto  our  neighbours:  and 
our  enemies  laugh  among  themselves. 

^  Turn  us  again,  O  God  of  hosts, 
and  cause  thy  face  to  shine ;  and  we 
shall  be  sared. 

<^)Thou  hast  brought  a  yine  out  of 
Egypt :  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen, 
and  planted  it.  (^)Thou  preparedst 
roam  before  it,  and  didst  cause  itto  talce 
deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land,  (^o)  The 
hills  were  ooTered  with  the  shadow  of  it, 
and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  ^the 


Heb.,  Witt  tkou 


S  Heb^  Vu  eedan 
tfOod. 


fifoodly  cedars.  ^^>  She  sent  out  her 
boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her  branches 
unto  the  river. 

(12)  Why  hast  thou  then  broken  down 
her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass 
by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  ^^^  The  boar 
out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it^  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it. 

(")  Betum,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Grod  of 
hosts :  look  down  from  heaven,  and  be- 
hold, and  visit  this  vine;  <^)and  the  vine- 
yard which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted, 
and  the  brancn  that  thou  madest  strong 
for  thyself.  <^^^  It  ie  burned  with  fire, 
it  is  cut  down:  they  perish  at  the 
rebuke  of  thy  countenance. 

(^7)Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of 


Saved. — Or,  heiped,    Hus  verse  consiiiates  the  re- 


iM  How  long  wilt  thou  be  angry  P— Litexally, 
n/KtU  when  hast  thaufwrned  f  A  pregnant  constraction 
combinuig  two  clanaes.  Thou  hast  been  long  angry ; 
how  bnff  wilt  then  oontmne  to  be  angry  P  (Gomp.  Pa, 
ziiL  2,  Note,  and  Exod.  x.  3.)  Others  say  the  preterite 
here  has  the  sense  of  a  tatare  perfect,  whieh  oomes  to 
the  flune  thing :  "  How  long  wilt  then  have  fumed  P 
(See  MiiUer's  Syntax,  §  i.  3,  rem.  (a),  Prof.  HobertMm's 
trans.) 

Against  the  prayer. — ^Literally,  tn,  t.e.,  during 
ike  prayer.  The  smoke  of  the  Divine  an^  is,  perhaps, 
eoneeived  of  as  a  cloud  through  which  the  prayer 
(often  sjmbolised  by  an  asoenoing  incense)  cannot 
peneirste. 
(5)  Bread  of  tears.— See  Ps.  zHi.  3. 
In  great  measure.— Heb.,  ahalish,  i.e.,  a  third 
ptrt  (Gomp.  Isa.  zL  12,  Mamn.)  Probably  meaning 
« third  part  of  an  ephah.  (SeeExod  zvL36;  Isa.  v.  1(^ 
LXX.)  Bat  here  evident^  used  in  a  general  way,  as 
we  say  "  a  peek  of  trembles." 

<*)  A  strife — t.e.,  an  object,  of  contention.  In  no 
other  senae  conld  Israel  be  a  strife  to  neighbooring 
nations.  For  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  date  of  the 
psalm  see  its  Introdnction. 

Laugh  among  themselves.— literaUy, /or  them- 
Mhaeg.    Bat  LXX.  and  Ynlg.  read,  "  at  ns.^' 

(9  Then  hast  brought.— The  verb  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  historic  present,  *'  Thou  brinj^."  It  is  a  verb 
used  both  of  horticaltare  (Job  ziz.  10)  and,  like  the 
word  ''planted"  in  the  next  daoae,  of  breaking  up  and 
removing  a  nomadic  encampment,  **  polling  out  the 
tent-pins^  and  driving  them  m." 

The  vine  (or  vineyud),  as  an  emblem  of  Israel,  is  so 
natoral  and  apt  that  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  it  repeated 
acain  and  again  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  ado]^iked  in 
the  New.  Probably  Isa.  v.  1 — 7  was  the  parent  miage, 
nnless  the  Patriarchal  benediction  on  Joseph  (Qen.  xux. 
22)  aoggested  that  song. 

<9)  T&ou  preparedst  room.— The  reference  is, 
of  course,  to  the  casting  out  of  the  heathen  in  verse  8. 
Bidat  cause   •   .   . — ^Bather,  ii  Hruek  its  roots 
deep ;  literally,  rooted  its  roots. 

(^<^  Goodly  oedars.—LiteraUy,eec{ar«ofaKl.  The 
branehes  of  tiie  vine  are  to  g^row  to  resemble  the  Inxa- 
'^        of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  forest  trees. 


01)  The  sea  .  .  .  the  river— i.e.,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euphrates,  the  limits  of  the  Solo- 
monic empire.  (See  Dent.  zL  24;  comp.  Gen.  zxviii. 
14 ;  Josh.  i.  4.) 

W  Pluok.— For  the  same  image  of  the  broken  fence, 
and  the  froit  gathered  by  the  passers  by,  see  Ps.  1^^'^ 
40, 4L 

0^  Boar. — ^This  is  the  sole  mention  of  the  wild  boar 
in  Scriptore.  But  it  mnst  not  therefore  be  inferred 
that  it  was  rare  in  Palestine.  (See  Tristram's  ^o^. 
Hist,  Bib.,  p.  54.)  The  writer  gives  a  sad  picture  of 
the  ravage  a  herd  of  them  will  make  in  a  single  night. 
Comp. — 

"  In  vengeoaoe  of  ne^^eoted  saorifloe. 
On  Oencos'  fields  she  sent  a  monstrooa  boor, 
That  levell'd  harvests  and  whole  forests  tore." 

HOMBH :  nUtd  (Pope's  Trans.). 

Wild  beast.— It  seems  natural,  at  first,  to  take  this 
beast  as  the  emblem  of  some  iMurticalsr  power  or  op- 
pressor, as  the  crocodile  is  of  Egypt,  the  Hon  of  Assyria, 
&c.  But  the  general  term — uterally,  thcU  moving  in 
theJUid  (see  Ps.  L 11) — makes  against  snch  an  identifi- 
cation. 

0S>  And  the  yineyard  whieh  . .  .—Most  modem 
scholars  follow  the  LXX.  and  Ynlg.  in  making  the 
word  rendered  vineyard  an  imperative  of  a  verb,  mean- 
ing protect :  And  protect  what  thv  right  hand  hath 
planted.    This  mains  agood parallelism. 

W  It  is  burned.— This  verse  would  certainly  be  far 
more  intelligible,  and  also  fit  better  into  the  rhythm,  if  it 
followed  immediately  after  verse  13.  The  poet,  while  com- 
plaining tiiat  God  f  nmed  with  anger  while  Israel  prayed, 
wonld  scarcely  speak  of  themselves  as  f|erishing  under 
His  rebT^e,  which,  in  Psalm  Ixxvi.  6,  is  nsed  of  IGs 
attitude  towards  foes  actually  contending  against  Him. 
But  if  we  rend  verses  13  and  16  together,we  avoid  this : — 

"  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it 
And  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devonr  it : 
It  is  bnmed  with  fire,  it  is  cut  down ; 
Let  them  (the  beasts)  perish  at  the  rebuke  of  thy 
conntenanoe." 

(See  also  Note  to  next  verse.) 

07)  Man  of  thy  right  hand.— This  is  manifestly 
a  continuation  of  verse  15,  snd  should  follow  it : — 


•f 


Protect  what  thy  rlffht  hand  hath  planted. 
The  branch  which  thou  hast  made  stronff  for  thyself ; 
Let  thy  hand  be  over  the  man  of  thy  riffht  hand. 
Over  the  son  of  man  whom  thou  madest  stnms  for 
thyselt" 
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Prayer  for  Grace. 


PSALMS,  LXXXI. 


A  P^aUnqf 


thyright  hand,  upon  the  son  of  man  whom 
thou  madest  Strang  for  thyself.  <^>  So 
will  not  we  go  back  from  thee :  quicken 
ns,  and  we  will  call  upon  thy  name. 

<^)  Turn  us  again,  O  Lord  God  of 
hosts,  cause  thy  face  to  shine ;  and  we 
shall  be  saved. 

PSALM  LXXXI. 

To  the  cliief  Musician  upon  Gitiiih, 
A  Faahn  ^  at  Asaph. 

^>  Sing  aloud  unto  God  our  strength: 


1  Or^flfnAtaph. 


1  Or,  (VftbuL 


make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  God 
of  Jacob.  (^^Take  a  psalm,  and 
bring  hither  the  timbrel,  the  pleasant 
harp  with  the  psaltery.  (^)Blow  up 
the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  in  the 
time  appointed,  on  our  solemn  feast 
day.  (^^For  this  was  a  statute  for- 
Israel,  and  a  law  of  the  Grod  of  Jacob. 
(&)  This  he  ordained  in  Joseph  far  a 
testimony,  when  he  went  out  through 
^the  land  of  Egypt:  where  I  heard  a 
language  that  I  understood  not. 


A  fine  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  thought 
can  pass  naturally  from  the  figurative  to  the  literaL 
The  man  of  Gha*8  right  hand  is  evidently  the  man 

Srotected  by  the  right  hand,  but  the  expression  intro. 
uces  such  a  tautology  that  we  suspect  a  misreading. 
In  the  words  **  son,    "  son  of  man,"  some  see  a  rcSer. 
ence  to  the  Messiah.    But  the  parallelism  and  context 
show  that  the  poet  is  thinking  oi  Isiael  as  a  oommunity, 
of  which  the  vine  is  the  emb&m. 

(19)  Turn  U8.~By  a  fine  gradation  in  the  stjle  of 
the  address  to  God,  tne  refrain  has  at  last  reached  its 
full  tone,  expressive  of  the  compktest  trust— 

"  God's  ways  seem  dark,  but  soon  or  late 
They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day. 
The  evil  ciuinot  brook  delay ; 
The  good  can  well  afford  to  wait." 

WmTTIBB. 

LXXXI. 

This  is  plainly  a  festival  song,  but  by  no  means  one 
of  that  jubilant  class  of  festival  songs  that  conclude  the 
Psalter.  The  poet  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  prophet,  and, 
while  calling  on  all  the  nation  to  join  in  the  music  of 
the  feast,  he  tries  to  convince  them  of  the  sad  lapse  in 
religion  from  the  ideal  which  the  appointed  feasts  were 
intended  to  support.  By  a  poetic  turn  of  high  order, 
he  represents  nmiself  as  catching  suddenly,  amid  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  clash  of  drums,  the  accents  at  a 
strange,  unknown  voice.   He  listens.   It  is  Gk>d  Himself 


spealong  and  recalling,  by  a  few  brief  incisive  touches, 
tne  history  of  the  ancient  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
The  servitude,  the  storm  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  tne 
miraculous  supply  of  water,  with  the  revelation  it  made 
of  the  faithlessness  of  the  people;  the  covenant  at 
Sinai,  the  Decalogue,  by  its  opening  commandment — are 
aU  fflanced  at;  and  then  comes  the  sad  sequel,  the 
stuDDomness  and  perversity  of  the  nation  for  which  aU 
had  been  done. 

But  the  psalm  does  not  end  with  sadness.  After 
the  rebuke  comes  the  promise  of  rich  and  abundant 
blessing,  upon  the  condition  of  future  obedience. 

The  piurncular  festival  for  which  the  psalm  was  com. 
posed,  or  which  it  celebrates,  has  been  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Note  to  verse  3. 
But  the  mode  of  treatment  would  equally  well  suit  any 
of  the  great  Israelite  feasts.  They  were  at  once  me- 
morials  of  Qod*8  goodness  and  witnesses  of  the  ingrati- 
tude and  perverseness  which^  with  these  significant 
records  continually  before  them,  the  nation  so  sadly 
displayed.  After  the  prologue  the  poem  falls  into  two 
nearly  equal  strophes. 

TUle,See  Titles,  Pss.  iv.,  viii.  L 

(I)  Take  a  psalm.— Bather,  Strike  tip  a  Utne  {wUh 
voice  and  harp). 
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Bring  hither  the  timbreL— Literally,  Give  a 
timbrel  (or,  drum),  which  evidently  means  "  sound  the 
timbrel,"  and  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  a  phrase- 
sometimes  found  in  Hebrew — *'uive  a  voice,  i.e., 
speak.  Such  phrases  as  "  Let  them  have  the  drum,^ 
"  Give  them  the  drum,*'  may  illustrate  the  expression. 
(For  the  instrument,  toph,  see  Exod.  xv.  20,  and  con- 
sult Bible  Educator,  iL^14  eeq.) 

Harp  .  .  .  psaltery.— See  Note,  Ps.  xxxiii.  2. 

(3)  Trampet.— Heb.,  sAopikar.  (See  Exod.  xix.  16  ; 
Ps.  xlvii.  5.)  In  connection  with  this  festival  psalm 
the  mention  of  the  ahoj^iar  is  especially  intereetuig  as 
being  the  only  ancient  Hebrew  instrument  of  which  the 
use  IS  stUl  on  solemn  occasions  retained.  (See  Bible 
Educaior,  YoL  ii.  242.) 

In  the  new  moon.— Standing  bv  itself  this  might 
mean  the  beginning  of  every  month  (comp.  Num.  x. 
10),  and  so  many  scnolars  are  inclined  to  take  it  here. 
Others  render  "  in  this  month."    But  see  next  Note. 

In  the  time  appointed.— This  is  the  rendering 
given  of  the  Hebrew  keaeh  by  a  long  array  of  authori- 
ties. Bui  in  Prov.  vii.  20,  the  only  other  place  where 
the  word  is  found,  the  Yulg.  gives  "  after  many  days ;  ** 
and  while  the  English  margin  has  "  new  moon  "  AquilA 
and  Jerome  give  "full  moon."  This  latter  meaning 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  version  gives 
keeo  lor  the  15th  day  of  the  montii  (1  Kings  xiL  32). 
But  in  2  Chron.  vii.  10  the  same  word  is  uwd  for  the 
23rd  day ;  hence,  it  is  supposed  to  denote  the  whole  time 
of  the  moon's  waning  from  the  full  It  seems,  therefore, 
hardly  possible  th&ileeseh  as  well  as  ehadeeh  can  mean 
new  m>oon  here  as  some  think,  though  it  is  strange  to  find 
both  the  new  and  the  fuU  moon  mentioned  together. 
Some  remove  the  difficulty  by  reading  with  the  Byriao, 
Chaldee,  and  several  MSS.  feast-day  in  the  plural,  but 
the  authority  of  the  LXX.  is  against  this  reading.  But 
apparently  the  festival  in  question  was  the  least  of 
KDemades.  The  word  chag  here  used  is  said  by 
Gesenius  to  be  in  the  Talmad  used  pre-eminently  of 
this  feast,  as  it  is  in  2  Chron.  v.  S;  1  Kings  viii.  2 
(comp.  Ps.  xlii.  4),  and  the  Jews,  always  tenadoiis  of 
andent  tradition,  regularly  use  tbis  psaun  for  the  office 
of  the  1st  day  of  Tisri.  Thus  the  new  moon  is  that  of 
the  seventh  month,  which  in  Num.  xxix.  1  is  called 
especially  "  a  day  of  trumpet  blowing  "  (sec  Note  verse 
1),  and  the  full  moon  denotes  this  feast.  (See  Num. 
xxix.  12;  Lev.  xxiii.  24.) 

U)  For  this.— Better, /or  i^  Ma  ttoinie.  Beferiing^ 
either  to  the  feast  itself  or  to  the  mode  of  celebtmtixig> 

Iiaw.—Literally,  judgment,  as  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

(5)  Joseph. — ^The  prominence  given  to  this  name 
indicates,  according  to  some  critics,  that  the  author 
belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom :  but  when  a  poet 
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cf  the  laraeliUs. 


t^I  removed  his  shoulder  from  the 
burden :  his  hands  ^were  delivered  from 
the  pots. 

(7)  Thon  calledst  in  trouble,  and  I 
delivered  thee;  I  answered  thee  in 
the  secret  place  of  thunder:  I  'proved 
thee  at  the  waters  of  ^  Meribah.  Selah. 
<®^  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  tes- 
tify unto  thee :  O  Israel,  if  thou  wilt 
hearken  unto  me ;  (^>  there  shall  no 
strange  god  be  in  thee ;  neither  shalt 
thou  worship  anj  strange  god.  (^^^I 
am  the  Lobd  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  open  thy 
mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it. 

^^  But  my  people  would  not  hearken 
to  my  voice ;  and  Israel  would  none  of 
ma    <^>  *  So  I  gave  them  up  •  unto  their 


1  Hpb^   patMtd 
away. 


a  Ex.  17.0. 
3  Or,  Strt/e, 
b  Aetg.  14.  UL 


i  Or,  to  the  hard- 
nrM     0/     thtir 

nations. 


4  Or,  viOdsd/eigi^- 

ooodietie 


ed 


9HCt. 


6  Heb^  Hed 


SHeb^wtfAt^/irt 
ofwktai. 


7  Or,  JbrAaaph. 


own  hearts'  lust:  and  they  walked  in 
their  own  counsels.  ^^^^  Oh  that  my 
people  had  hearkened  unto  me,  and 
Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways !  (^^)  I 
should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies, 
and  turned  my  hand  against  their  adver- 
saries. (^^  The  haters  of  the  Lord  should 
have  ^  ^  submitted  themselves  unto  him : 
but  their  time  should  have  endured  for 
ever.  (^^>  He  should  have  fed  them  also 
*  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat :  and  with 
honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I  have 
satisfied  thee. 

PSALM  LXXXII. 

A  PBalm  ^  of  Asaph. 

^^)  God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of 
the  mighty;  he  judgeth  among  the  gods. 


was  wishing  to  wy  his  style  of  speaking  of  the  whole 
people — the  names  Israel  iad  Jacob  have  just  been  used 
— the  name  Joseph  would  natorally  occur,  especially 
with  tiie  mention  of  Egypt^  where  that  patriarch  had 
plmd  such  a  eonspicuons  pAzt. 

Throua^li  the  land  of  Sgypt.—The  Hebrew 
meaDS  either  upon,  over,  or  against,  but  none  of  these 
meaniogs  will  suit  with  lerael  as  the  subject  of  tiie  verb. 
Hence,  the  LXX.,  in  disr^ard  of  use,  grive  "  out  of 
Egypt."  But  Ood  is  doubtless  the  si3>ject  of  the 
reib,  and  we  may  render,  over  the  land,  of  ^^gvpt,  in 
tUosion  to  Exodus  xii.  23,  or  against  the  land  ofjBgypt, 
in  refeience  to  the  Divine  hostility  to  Pharaoh. 

Where  I  heard  .  .  .—The  insertion  of  the  relatival 
adverb,  where,  makes  this  refer  to  the  Egfyptian  tongue 
(comp.  Ps.  eziv.  1),  giving  an  equivalent  for, "  when  I  was 
in  a  foreign  country."  So  i^parently  the  LXX.  and 
Yttlg.  But  the  eipTeesion,  words  unknown  to  ms  I 
heard,  when  followed  by  an  apparent  quotation,  most 
naturally  introduces  that  quotation.  The  poet  hears  a 
message,  which  comes  borne  to  him  on  the  festival 
music,  and  this  he  ffoea  on  to  deliver. 

(Q  Pots. — ^Derivmg  from  a  root  to  boil,  and  with 
allnsion  to  potteries,  which,  probably,  together  with  the 
briek-kUns,  formed  the  scene  of  the  forced  labour  of 
Israel.  The  LXX.  and  YuIk.  have  '*skved  in  the 
basket,"  but  the  basket,  which  is  represented  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  is  doubtless  meant  by  the 
burden  of  the  last  danse. 

(7>  Thou  caliedst.—The  redtal  of  Qod's  past 
dealingB  with  the  people  usual  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Tabernacles  (Deut.  zzzi.  10 — 13;  Neh.  viii.  18)  appears 
to  f oUow  here  as  if  the  feast  were  actually  in  progress 
and  the  erowd  were  listening  to  the  psalmist. 

I  answered  thee  in  the  seeret  plaoe  of 
thunder. — Mr.  Burgees  is  undoubtedly  right  in  tak- 
ing tiie  Terfo  as  from  dnan,  "to  cover,"  instead  of  dnah, 
"  to  answer."  I  sheltered  ihee  in  the  thundercloud,  with 
plain  aUnsion  to  the  "  cloudy  pillar."  The  same  verb 
18  used  in  Ps.  cv.  S9,  "He  spread  out  tiie  doud  for 
a  covering." 

(9  Hear,  O  my.  people.— The  Divine  voice  here 
repeats  the  warnings  so  frequentiy  uttered  during  the 
desert-wandering. 

^>  Open  .  •  .—A  condensed  statement  of  Gk)d's 
gneions  promise  (Dent,  vii  12, 13,  viii.  7,  9,  xi.  13, 16, 
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Ac).  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom  in  Persia,  that 
when  the  king  wishes  to  do  a  visitor  especial  honour  he 
desires  him  to  open  his  mouth  wide,  and  the  king  then 
crams  it  full  of  sweetmeats,  and  sometimes  even  with 
jewels.  And  to  this  day  it  is  a  mark  of  politeness  in 
Orientals  to  tear  off  the  daintiest  bits  of  meat  for  a 
euest,  and  either  lay  them  before  him,  or  put  them  in 
his  mouth.    (See  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  p.  127.) 

(12)  Iiust. — Bather,  stubbornness,  or  perversity,  from 
root  meaning  '*  to  twist." 

(13, 14)  Hearken  •  •  •  subdue.— The  verbs  should 
be  taken  in  a  future  sense,  *'  Oh  that  my  peo^  would 
hearken  ...  1  should  soon  subdue,"  &c.  The  poet 
changes  from  reminiscences  of  the  past  to  the  neecLB  of 
the  present. 

W  Submitted.— See  Note,  Ps.  xviii.  44. 

Him  — i.e,  Israel;  Jehovah's  enemies  being  also 
Israel's  enemies. 

Their  time— t.e.,  Israel's.  One  of  the  sudden 
changes  of  number  so  freauent  in  Hebrew  poetry.  As 
a  nation  Israel  would  contmue  to  live  and  prosper. 

OA)  Finest  of  the  wheat. — See  margm,  and  comp. 
Ps.  czlvii.  14.  The  construction  of  this  verse  is  matter 
of  difficulty.  Properly  we  should  render,  And  he  fed 
them  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and  with  honey  oui 
of  the  rock  saUsfied  thee.  The .  change  of  person  is 
liarsh,  tiiough  perhaps  it  may  be  illustrated  by  Ps.  zzii. 
27,  Ac.,  but  the  past  tense  seems  out  of  keeping  with 
the  context.  The  conclusions  of  Pss.  Izxvii.  and  Laviii. 
are  hardlv  analogous.  The  pointing  should  be  slightly 
changed  to  give,  "  And  I  would  feed  them  also,"  £c. 

Lxxxn. 

This  psalm  represents  the  conviction  which  was  so 
prof  oundlv  fixed  m  the  Hebrew  mind,  that  Justice  is  the 
fundamental  virtue  of  society,  and  that  its  corruption  im- 
plies total  disorganisation  and  ruin.  The  mode  m  which 
this  conviction  is  presented  is  also  distinctively  Hebrew. 
We  have  here  once  more  a  vision  of  judgment.  But 
it  is  not  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  or  the  nations 
of  the  world  generally,  that  are  here  arraigned  bef oi-e 
the  Divine  tribunal;  nor  are  there  introduced  any  of 
those  elements  of  grandeur  and  awe  which  generally  ac- 
company a  theophany.  Qod  is  not  here  dnvin^  across 
the  heavens  on  His  storm  -  chariot,  and  calling  on 
the  mountains  to  bear  evidence  of  earth's  sin.     But 
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W  How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly,  and 
•accept  the  persons  of  the  wicked?  Selah. 

W 1  Defend  the  poor  and  fatherless  : 
do  justice  to  the  afflicted  and  needy. 
(*J* Deliver  the  poor  and  needy:  nd 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 

^*J  They  know  not,  neither  will  they 
understajid ;  they  walk  on  in  darkness : 


a  Deut.  L 17. 
1  Relb.,Judje. 
b  ProT.  M.  11. 
S  Heb.,  moved. 
«  Jotmiasi 


all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are 
'  out  of  course. 

(«)  cj  have  said.  Ye  are  gods;  and  all 
of  you  are  children  of  the  most  High. 
(7^  But  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall 
like  one  of  the  princes. 

<®>  Arise,  O  Grod,  judge  the  earth:  for 
thou  shalt  inherit  all  nations. 


with  a  calm  di^tj,  which  is  hj  contrast  the  more 
striking,  the  Divine  arbiter  comes  to  take  His  place  as 
presiding  Judge  among  the  magistrates  themselves,  and 
depose  them.  La  a  few  incisive  words  He  prononnoes  them 
indifferent  to  justice,  neglectful  of  their  duties,  venal, 
and  unscrupulous,  and  warns  them  of  the  ruin  thej  are 
bringing  on  society,  and  of  their  own  certain  downfall, 
however  secure  and  inviolable  their  position  appears. 

Then  the  poet  himself,  with  a  wider  sweep  of  view, 
that  takes  in  not  onlv  the  administrators  of  law,  but  the 
political  situation  ox  his  nation,  makes  appeal  to  the 
"  judffe  of  all  the  earth,"  who  in  the  conviction  of 
Israel  must  do  right. 

The  date  of  such  a  poem,  if  it  could  be  recovered, 
would  crown  its  interest ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  discuss  the 
conjectures,  which  range  from  the  Davidic  to  the  Mace- 
donian age.  The  histories  do  not  reveal  anything  in 
the  early  monarchy  to  indicate  such  abuses  in  the  judi- 
cature as  the  psalm  describes.  The  poetical  form  is 
irregular. 

Title, 


title,  Fs.  1. 

'  (1)  Standeth* — In  the  Hebrew  a  parHeiple,  with  an 
official  rine  about  it.  (See  Isa.  iii.  13.)  It  is  used  to 
designate  departmental  officers  (1  Kings  iv.  5,  7,  27,  ix. 
23.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxii.  9 ;  Ruth  ii.  5, 6).  Thus  the 
psalm  opens  with  the  solemn  stetement  that  Ghxl  had 
taken  His  official  pkce  as  president  of  ibe  bench  of 
judges. 

Congregation  of  the  mighty.— Bather,  asgem- 
bly  of  Ood,  or  divine  €is9embly ;  elsewhere,  "  the  congre. 
Ration  of  Jehovah"  (Num.  xxvii.  17,  xxxi.  16 ;  Josh.  xxii. 
16—18),  i.e.,  •*  Israel  in  ite  relififious  character." 

He  judgeth  among  the  gods— i.e.,  He  is 
among  the  judges  as  presiding  judge.  For  "  gods," 
applied  to  men  delegated  with  office  from  G(kI,  see 
Bxod.  xxL  6,  and,  possibly,  xxii.  8,  9.  (See  also  Note, 
Ps.  viiL  5,  and  comp.  Exdd.  iv.  16,  vii.  1.)  The  custom 
of  designating  God  s  vicegerente  bv  the  Divine  name 
was  a  very  natural  one.  The  whole  point  of  verse  6 
lies  in  the  double  meanin^^  the  word  can  bear.  (See 
Note.) 

(»— *)  These  verses  contun  the  rebuke  addressed  by 
the  supreme  judge  to  those  abusing  the  judicial  office 
and  function. 

p)How  long  P— What  a  terrible  severity  in  this 
Divine  Quauaqtie  tandem ! 

"The  gods 
Grow  angry  with  your  patience ;  this  their  care. 
And  must  be  yours,  that  guilty  men  escape  not ; 
As  crimes  do  grow,  justice  should  rouae  itselt" 

Ben  JoNBOir. 

Judge  unjustly* — Literally,  jtMf^e  iniquity.  For 
the  opposite  expression  see  Ps.  Iviii.  1.  Lev.  xiz.  15, 
which  lays  down  Hie  great  principle  of  strictly  fair  and 
nnbribable  justice  is  evidently  in  the  poet's  mind,  as  is 
shown  by  the  use  of  the  next  clause. 

Accept  the  persons.— Literally,  K/if?/r)ifcc/acc«. 
An  expression  arising  from  the  Eastern  custom  of  pros- 


tration before  a  king  or  judge.  The  accepted  suitor  if 
commanded  to  "  lift  up  his  face,"  i.e.,  to  arise.  (Compi 
Prov.  xviii.  5,  and  Jehoshaphat's  address  to  the  judg<M, 
2  Chron.  xix.  7.)  This  fine  sense  of  the  majesty  of  in- 
corruptible justice  attended  Israel  throughout  its  his- 
tory.   (See  Ecclusw  vii.  6.) 

(3)  Poor.— Rather,  migerable.  (See  Ps.  xli.  1.)  This 
verse  recalls  the  solemn  curse  in  Dent,  xxvii.  19. 

(4)  The  poor  and  needy*— Better,  The  miaerabU 
(as  in  verse  8)  and  poor,  a  different  word  from  **  needy  ** 
in  verse  3. 

(^)  Here  we  ima^e  a  pause,  that  interval  between 
warning  and  judgment  which  is  Gk)d*s  pity  and  man's 
opportunity ;  but  the  expostulation  falls  d^  without  s 
response.  The  men  are  infatuated  by  their  position 
and  blinded  by  their  pride,  and  the  poet,  the  spectator 
of  this  drama  of  judgment,  makes  tins  common  reflec- 
tion. The  perversion  of  judgment  strikes  him,  as  it 
could  not  ful  to  do,  as  an  indication  of  total  anarchy 
and  a  dissolution  of  society,  a  oonvuLsion  like  an  earth- 
quake. 

They  know  not.— Comp.  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  "  Thev  have 
no  knowledfl^e ; "  there,  too,  of  judges  corrupted  by  the 
moral  blimuiess  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Bacon, 
sometimes  so  strangely  darkens  those  in  whom  intel- 
lectual light  is  most  keen. 

They  walk  on  in  darkness.— Or,  better.  Then 
let  thenuehfee  walk  in  darhneee ;  the  conjugation  im- 
plying that  indination  or  vriU,  and  not  circumstance, 
onnffs  this  dullnese  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  rigbt. 

AU  the  foundations  •  .  .—The  very  existence  of 
society  is  threatened  when  the  source  of  justice  is 
corrupt. 

"  Back  flow  the  sacred  rivers  to  their  source. 
And  right  and  all  things  veer  around  their  ooorae; 
Crafty  are  men  in  oounoil,  and  no  more 
God-plighted  faith  abides  as  once  of  yore.'*  .    _ 
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(6)  I  have  said.— Agun  the  Divine  voice  breab 
the  silence  with  an  emj^tic  I.  "  From  me  comes  your 
office  and  yoor  honoured  title,  gods ;  now  from  im 
hear  your  doom.  Princes  thonah  ye  be,  ye  will  dif  as 
other  men:  yea,  altogether  wul  ye  princes  perish*' 
(For  the  rendering  "altogether,"  litonJly,  Uke  one 
m^n,  see  Ezra  ii.  64,  iii  9,  &c.) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  verses  1  and  6  were 

? noted  by  Oonstantine  at  the  opening  of  the  council  of 
TicflBa,  to  remind  the  bishops  that  their  hi^  office 
should  raise  them  above  jealousy  and  p^rty  feeling. 
(For  the  interest  gained  bvthe  passase  from  oar  Lord  s 
use  of  it  to  rebut  the  cnaige  of  blasphemy  bronght 
a^inst  Him  by  the  scribes,  see  Note,  Mew  Testameni 
Commentary,  «iohn  x.  34.) 

(8)  Arise.— The  psalm  would  have  been  incomplete 
had  not  the  poet  here  resumed  in  his  own  PJ™*"'»^''i^ 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge  to  eany  His  decrees 
into  effect  against  the  oppressors  of  IsneL  Here,  &t 
least,  if  not  all  through  it,  the  affliction  of  the  commn- 
uity,  and  the  pervenion  of  jostioe  by  foreign  mien,  an 
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ihs  People  of  God, 


PSALM  LXXXTTT. 

A  Song  or  Psalm  ^  of  Ajsaph. 

W  Keep  not  thou  silence,  O  God :  hold 
not  thy  peace,  and  be  not  still,  O  God. 

^  For,  lo,  thine  enemies  make  a 
tomnlt:  and  thej  that  hate  thee  have 
lifted  up  the  head.  <^>  They  have  taken 
cra%  counsel  against  thy  people,  and 
consulted  against  thy  hidden  ones. 

(*)  They  haye  said.  Come,  and  let  us 
cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation ;  that 
the  name  of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in 


1  Or,  or  A$aph. 


S  Heb..*«art 


8  Heb^  Vuy  have 
been  an  arm  to 
the  ehildnn  of 
Lot 


a  Jnilg.  7.  a. 


ft  Jadg.4.15.a«. 


remembrance.  <*>  For  they  have  con- 
sulted together  with  one  'consent :  they 
are  confederate  against  thee :  <^^  the 
tabernacles  of  Edom,  and  the  Ishmael- 
ites;  of  Moab,  and  the  Hagarenes; 
^  Gebal,  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek ; 
the  Philistines  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre ;  ^^^  Assur  also  is  joined  with  them: 
^tiiey  have  holpen  the  children  of  Lot. 
Selaii. 

^*)  Do  unto  them  as  unto  the  'Midian- 
ites ;  as  to  ^Sisera,  as  to  Jabin,  at  the 


the  motiYes  of  the  song.  It  is  as  if ,  despairing  of  the 
amendment  of  the  corrupt  mag^trates,  the  poe^  plead- 
ing for  Israel,  takes  his  ease  oat  of  their  hands,  as 
Oranmer  in  the  pUy  takes  his  case  out  of  the  hands  of 
ihe  council,  and  entmsts  it  to  the  Great  Jndge  of  the 
world,  to  whom,  as  a  special  inheritance,  Israel  be- 
longed, bat  who  was  also  to  show  His  claim  to  the  snb- 
nteion  and  obedience  of  aU  nations. 

LXXXin. 

The  army  of  proper  names  in  this  poem  seems,  at 
&8t  sight,  to  promise  an  easy  identification  with  some 
definite  historical  event.  But  our  records  nowhere 
speak  of  a  confederation  composed  of  aU  the  tribes 
ennmerated  here ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  be  governed  bj 
Hteral  exactness,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  uie  psalm  to 
anyknown  period  of  Israelite  history. 

Weftnuist  therefore,  in  any  case,  refer  the  mention  of  so 
manvtostile  tribes  as  combined  in  one  confederacv  to 
poetical  exaggeration,  and  look  for  other  indications 
which  may  guide  us  to  the  event  most  probable  as  the 
origin  of  the  poem.  This  is  the  period  of  which  we  have 
a  detuled  ana  graphic  account  in  1  Mace.  v.  Before  this 
there  is  no  period  at  which,  even  poetically.  Tyre  could 
he  ennmerated  among  the  active  enemies  of  Israel,  while 
the  first  words  of  this  chapter  are  jnst  a  prose  state- 
ment of  what  we  have  here  poetically  described.  In 
the  fact,  too,  that  after  his  victorious  progress  Judas 
MacGabfiBus  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  great  plain  which 
had  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  Sisera's  host,  and  in  the 
comparison  drawn  between  the  conduct  of  the  city  of 
Ephron  (1  Mace.  v.  46 — 49)  with  that  of  Succoth  and 
Fennel,  towards  Gideon  (Judges  viii.  4—9),  we  have 
enough  to  aceoant  for  the  selection  of  examples  from 
the  tunes  of  the  judges  rather  than  from  later  history. 
The  difficulty  of  the  mention  of  Assyria,  in  verse  8,  as 
occupying  a  subordinate  part  in  a  confederacy  with 
Moab  a;^  Ammon,  is  no  greater  if  the  psalm  is  re- 
ferred to  this  period  than  to  any  other.  Syria  (even  if 
we  discard  the  derivation  of  the  name  by  abbreviation 
from  Assyria)  might  yet  poetically  bear  the  name  of 
the  older  power,  and  "  auxiliaries  out  of  Syria,"  of  whom 
Josephus  speaks  in  connection  with  the  Maccabesan 
wars,  would  be  not  unnaturally  in  poetry  described  as 
'*  Assur,  an  arm  to  the  childron  of  Lot."  The  poem 
has  a  regular  rhythmic  form. 

TiHe, — See  title,  Pss.  xlviil  and  1. 

(1)  Keep  not  thou  Bilence,  O  God.— Literally, 
God,  not  siler^ce  to  thee.  (Comp.  Isa.  Ixii.  7  ;  and  see 
Kote,  Pa.  xxviii.  1.) 

(2)  Malce  a  tamult. — Literally,  roar  like  the  sea. 
Bo  (correctly)  LXX.  and  Ynlg.    (See  Ps.  xlvi.  3.) 


<8)  They  hare  taken  crafty  counsel.— Liter- 
ally, They  have  made  their  plot  crafty ;  or,  as  we  say, 
"  They  have  kid  a  deep  plot. ' 

Hidden  ones — Le.,  those  under  God's  close  protec- 
tion, as  in  Pss.  xvii.  8,  xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  20. 

(^)  For  this  attack  against,  not  onlv  the  independence, 
but  even  the  continued  existence  oi  Israel  as  a  nation, 
compare  Esth.  iiL  6,  9;  Jer.  xi.  19,  xxxi.  36,  xlviii.  2; 
Isa.  vii.  8. 

(5)  They  are  confederate.— Literally,  they  have 
cui  a  covenant,  from  the  custom  described  in  Gen.  xv. 
17.    (Oomp.  the  Greek  6pKia  rdfuf^uf.) 

Against  thee.— God  and  *'  His  hidden  ones  "  are 
one,  a  truth  preparing  the  way  for  that  grander  truth 
of  the  ideutincation  of  the  Son  of  man  with  all  needing 
help  or  pity  in  Matt. 


<6— 8)  In  tbe  enumeration  of  the  confederate  powers, 
the  psalmist  seems  to  follow  a  geographical  order.  He 
first  glances  southwards  and  eastwards,  then  turns  to 
the  west,  and,  finally,  to  the  north. 

(0)  The  tabemaoles--i.e.,  the  tents  of  the  nomad 
tribes. 

Hagarenes. — A  tribe  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  v.  10, 
19  (Hagarites),  where  see  Note. 

(7)  Qebal. — If  this  is  a  noun,  as  generally  supposed, 
and  as  printed  in  the  text,  we  must  take  it  as  a  svnonym 
of  Edom  (the  Gehalene  of  Eusebius).  The  Gebal  of 
Ezek.  xxvii.  9  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but  it  is  most 
likely  a  verb : 

"  Both  Ammon  and  Amalek  are  joined  together, 
The  Philistines  (are  joined)  with  the  men  of  Tyre." 

(8)  Assnr.— For  the  more  usual  Ashur,  Assyria. 
Some,  however,  think  the  Syria  is  here  intended,  that 
name  being,  in  the  view  of  tne  Greek  writers,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Assyria.  ("  The  Greeks  call  them  Syrians,  but  the 
Barbarians  Assyrians." — ^Herod.  vii.,  63.)  And  even  if 
etymologically  incorrect,  the  error  of  the  Greeks  may 
have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  shared  by  tlie 
Jews,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsB  be  honoured 
by  the  name  of  the  grander  and  more  ancient  power. 

They  hare  holpen.— See  margpn.  And  for  the 
importance  of  the  form  ^f  the  statement  see  Intro- 
duction. 

Children  of  Lot.— Ammoa  and  Moab,  who  thus 
appear  as  the  leaders  of  the  confederacy. 

(»-i2)  For  the  historical  allusion  see  references  in 
margin.  The  splendid  victories  of  Barak  and  Gideon 
were  the  constant  theme  of  poets  and  prophets  when 
trying  to  encourage  their  own  generation  by  the  ex- 
amples  of  the  past.  (See  Isa.  ix.  4;  x.  26;  Hab. 
iiL  7.) 
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Prayer  for  the  Confusion 


PSALMS,  LXXXIV. 


o/  the  Bnetjy^ 


brook  of  Kison:  ^^^^  which  perished  at 
En-dor:  thej  became  as  dnas  for  the 
earth.  (^>  Make  their  nobles  l&e  'Oreb, 
and  like  Zeeb :  jea,  all  their  princes  as 
Zebah,  and  as  Zalmunna:  (^>  who 
said,  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  houses 
of  God  in  possession. 

(^3)  0  mj  God,  make  them  like  a  wheel; 
as  the  stubble  before  the  wind. 

(^^)  As  the  fire  bumeth  a  wood,  and  as 
the  flame  setteth  the  mountains  on 
fire;  (^*>  so  persecute  them  with  thy 
tempest,  and  make  them  afraid  with  thy 
storm.  (^^)  Fill  their  faces  with  shame ; 
that  they  may  seek  thy  name,  0  Lord. 
^^  Let  them  be  confounded  and  troubled 


aJQdg.  7.  s.*a 


lOr.^r 


for  ever ;  yea,  let  them  be  put  to  shame,, 
and  perish : 

(18)  That  men  may  know  that  thou^ 
whose  name  alone  is  JEHOVAH,  art^ 
the  most  high  over  all  the  earth. 

PSALM  LXXXIV. 

To  the  chief  Musici&n  upon  Gtittith,  A  Psalm 
^  for  the  sons  of  Xorah. 

<^)How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles^ 
O  LoBD  of  hosts  I  (^>  My  soul  longeth^ 
yea,  even  f ainteth  for  the  courts  of  the 
LoBD :  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth 
out  for  tne  living  God.  *>Yea,  the 
sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she 


UO)  En-dor. — ^This  place,  for  which  seel  Sam.  xxviii., 
10  not  mentioned  in  Judges  iv.,  but  is  in  the  battle-field 
not  far  from  the  Taanach  and  Megiddo  of  Deborah's 
song.     (Robinson,  iii.,  224.) 

iu)  Hou8eB.~Balher,  pastttree,    (See  Fs.  Izxiz.  7.) 

(15)  A  wheeL— Heb.,  galgcd,  (See  Note,  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
18,  and  comp.  Isa.  xvii.  13,  where  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion  has  literally  rotting  thing,  the  mar^gin"  thistle  down," 
and  the  LXX.,  "  dost  of  a  wheel/*)  Sir  G.  Grove 
(Smith's  Bibl.  Diet,,  art  Oieb)  sajs, "  like  the  spherical 
masses  of  drj  weeds  which  coarse  over  the  plains  of 
Esdraelon  and  Philistia."  He  possiblj  refers  to  the 
wild  artichoke,  which  strack  Mr.  Thomson  so  f oreiblj 
as  the  origin  of  the  psalmist's  figure.  He  describes 
tiiem  as  yegetable  globes,  light  as  a  feather,  which, 
when  the  parent  stem  breaks,  become  the  sport  of  the 
wind.  "  At  the  proper  season  thousands  of  them  come 
suddenly  over  the  pfiun,  roUing,  leaping,  bounding^  with 
Tast  racket,  to  the  dismaj  both  of  tne  horse  and  rider." 
To  this  day  the  Arabs,  who  call  it  'akhUby  emploj  it  in 
the  same  fignratire  way  :— 

"  May  you  be  whirled  Uke  'okMb  before  the  wind  1 " 

Thomson  :  Xand  and  Book,  563. 

(14k  15)  These  verses  are  riffhtly  taken  together.  The 
figure  occurs  in  Isa.  x.  17, 18  (comp.  Zecn.  zii.  6),  but 
there  as  a  metaphor ;  here  as  a  simile.  "  Before  the  rains 
came  the  whole  mountain  side  was  in  a  blase.  Thorns 
and  briars  grow  so  luxuriantly  here  that  they  must  be 
burned  oft  always  before  the  plough  can  operate.  The 
peasants  watch  for  a  hi^h  wind,  and  then  the  fire  catches 
ea^y,  and  spreads  with  jsmit  rapidity"  (Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  p.  341).  The  mountains  are  pre-emi. 
nently  the  paeturee.    (Comp.  Pss.  1.  10,  czlyii  8.) 

(16)  Thy  name,  O  Lord.— Rather,  thy  name  (which 
i$)  Jehovah,  The  nations  were  to  seek  Him  not  only  as 
God,  but  as  Jehoyah  God  of  IsraeL  This  is  proyed  by 
yerse  18.  No  doubt  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  yerse 
is  the  submission  of  the  heathen  to  Jehoyah's  power. 
But  we  may,  looking  back,  read  in  it  a  nobler  wish  and 
a  grander  hope-^the  prophetic  hope  of  a  union  of  na- 
tions in  a  behef  in  the  common  fatherhood  of  God. 

LXXXIV. 

By  an  almost  complete  agreement  of  commentators 
this  psahn  is  descriptiye  of  a  carayan  of  Israelites  either 
retuniing  from  exile  to  Jerusalem  or  on  its  wa^  up  to 
one  of  the  regular  feasts.  It  has  so  many  pomts  of 
zesemblance  to  Pss.  xlii.  and  xliii  that  it  nas  been 


ascribed  to  the  same  author  and  referred  to  the  same- 
eyents.  (See  Notes  to  those  psalms.)  The  singer,. 
whether  he  speaks  in  his  own  name  or  that  of  Israel 
generally,  is  undoubtedly  at  present  unable  (see  yerse 
2)  to  share  in  the  Temple  services  which  he  so  raptnr- 
oufiJy  describes.  The  poetical  structure  is  uncertain. 
Tule. — See  titles  Pss.  iy.,  yiiL,  xliL 

(1)  How  amiable.— Better,  How  loved  and  how 
lovable.    The  Hebrew  word  combines  both  senses. 

Tabemacles. — Better,  perhaps,  dweUinge,  (Comp. 
Ps.  xliii.  3.)  The  plural  is  used  poetically,  therefore 
we  need  not  think  A  the  yarions  courts  of  the  Temple. 

(2)  LO]igetli.~From  root  meaning  to  grow  pale^ 
expressing  one  efPect  of  strong  emotion — •arewe  pale 
with  longvna.  So  the  Latin  poets  used  pauidue  to  ex- 
press the  effects  of  passionate  loye,  and  generally  of  any 
strong  emotion : 

"  Ambitione  mala  ant  axgentl  pallet  amore." 

Hob.,  SaLiLXT^ 

Or  we  may  perhaps  compare  Shakspeare's 

"  SioUlad  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought" 

For  a  similar  fervid  expression  of  desire  for  oommunioir 
with  God,  comp.  Ps.  boii.  1. 

Fainteth.— Or  more  properly,  as  LXX.,/ai2eift. 

Courts. — ^This,  too,  seems,  lixe  tabemacles  aboye,  to- 
be  used  in  a  general  poetical  way,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  think  <»  the  court  of  the  priests  as  distingpiished 
from  that  of  the  people. 

The  living  Qoct— Comp.  Ps.  xliL  2,  the  only  other 
place  in  the  Psalms  where  God  is  so  named. 

(3)  Sparrow.— Heb.,  tsippSr,  which  is  found  up. 
wards  of  forty  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  la 
evidently  used  in  a  yerjr  general  way  to  include  a 
great  number  of  smaU  mros.  "Our  common  house- 
sparrow  is  found  on  the  coast  in  the  towns,  and  inland 
itis  place  is  taken  by  a  yery  dosely-aUied  species,  Faeeer 
Cisalpina  "  (Tristram,  Nat  Hist,  of  the  BibU,  p.  202). 

SwEdlow. — Heb.  deror,  which  by  its  etymology 
implies  a  bird  of  rapid  whirling  flight.  (See  Proy. 
xxyi.  2,  where  this  characteristic  is  especially  noticed.) 
The  ancient  versions  take  the  word  as  cognate  with 
**  turtle-dove.'*  In  an  appendix  to  DelitEsch*s  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms,  Dr.  J.  G.  Wetsstein,  identifies  the 
teippor  with  the  Ssfur  of  the  Arabs,  a  generic  name  for 
small  chirping  birds,  and  deror  with  d'&ri,  which  is 
specific  of  the  sparrow. 

Even  thy  altars.— Better,  at  or  near  thine  aUan, 
though  even  if  taken  as  in  the  Authorised  Yersimi  th» 
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in  the  House  of  God, 


may  lay  lier  young,  even  thine  altars,  O 
Lord  of  hosts,  my  King,  and  my  Gkxl. 
'<^>  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy 
house :  they  will  be  still  praising  thee. 
Selah. 

^^  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength 
is  in  thee ;  in  whose  heart  are  the  ways 
of  them.  ^^)  Who  passing  through  the 
TaUey  ^of  Baca  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain 
ulso  »filleth  the  pools.  <^)  They  go  »from 
strength  to  str^igth,  every  one  of  them  in 


1  Or,  0/  mtUberry 
tieeamnkthima 
weU,&c 


1  Heb^  oiwwft. 


8   Or,  fnm  eom- 


A  Heb.,  /  ieotdd 
choote  rather  to 
titatUu  MfMA- 
oUL 


a  Pt.  M.  0,  la 


Zion  appeareth  before  God.  <^)  0  Loan 
God  of  hosts,  hear  my  prayer :  give  ear, 
O  God  of  Jacob.     Selah. 

(^>  Behold,  0  Grod  our  shield,  and  look 
upon  the  face  of  thine  anointed.  ^^^  For 
a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a 
thousand.  ^  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  my  Grod,  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. 
(11)  -poT  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield: 
the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory :  "no 


meaDinaf  is  the  same.  There  is  no  real  occasion  for  the 
neat  difficulty  that  has  been  made  about  this  versa 
It  is  absurd  indeed  to  think  of  the  birds  actnallj  nesting 
<m  the  altars;  bat  that  thej  were  found  in  and  about 
the  Temple  is  quite  probable,  just  as  in  Herodotus  (i. 
159)  we  read  of  Aristodicus  making  the  circuit  of  the 
temple  at  Bianchidm,  and  taking  the  nests  of  young 
sparrows  and  other  birds.  (Gomp.  the  story  in  JSilian 
•of  the  man  who  was  slain  for  harming  a  sparrow  that 
had  sheltered  in  the  temple  of  .^scmapius.)  Ewald 
ffjres  many  other  references,  and  among  them  one  to 
Burckhardt  showing  that  birds  ne«t  in  the  Kaaba  at 


The  Hebrew  poetic  style  is  not  favourable  to  simile, 
•cr  the  psalmist  would  have  written  (as  a  modem  would), 
'*  As  the  birds  delight  to  nest  at  thine  altars,  so  do  I 
lore  (o  dwell  in  thine  house." 

(^7)  In  these  Terses,  as  in  the  analogous  picture  (Isa. 
xor.  6 — 8 ;  comp.  Hosea  ii.  15, 16),  there  is  a  blending 
<i  the  real  and  the  figurative;  the  actual  journey  to- 
wards Sion  is  represented  as  accompanied  with  ideal 
bleBsings  of  peace  and  refreshment.  It  is  improbable 
"tiist  the  poet  would  turn  abruptly  from  the  description 
-of  the  swallows  in  the  Temple  to  what  looks  luce  a 
'description  of  a  real  journey,  with  a  locality,  or  at  all 
«?ents  a  district,  which  was  well  known,  intioduced  by 
its  proper  name,  and  yet  intend  only  a  figurative  ref  er- 
tnoe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  in  the  Hebrew 
nuumer  to  mix  up  the  ideal  with  the  actual,  and  to 
present  the  spiritual  side  by  side  with  the  literal.  We 
save,  thai,  here  recorded  the  actual  experience  of  a 
lalgrim's  route.  But  quite  naturallv  and  correctly  has 
the  world  seen  in  it  a  description  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
life,  and  drawn  from  it  many  a  sweet  and  consoling 
lessoiL 

(S)  Blessed  is  the  man.— Or  collective,  men,  as 
^  suffix,  iheir  hearts,  shows. 

Ways.— From  a  root  meaning  to  east  up — and  so 
fdghoayn  marked  by  the  heaps  of  stone  piled  up 
at  the  side  (Im.  Ivii.  148).  In  Jer.  xviii.  15  mere 
footways  or  bypaths  are  contrasted,  and  so  the  highway 
lends  itsc^  as  a  metaphor  for  the  way  of  peace  and 
righUotuness  (Prov.  xiL  28),  as  it  is  taken  here  by 
tlie  Ghaldee  and  some  modem  expositors.  But  this 
maral  intention  is  secondary  to  the  actual  desire  to  join 
the  pilgrim  band  towards  Sion,  and  this  the  verse  de- 
scribes  in  words  which  are  echoed  exactly  in  our 
own  Chaucer: 

"So  pricketh  hem  Nature  in  her  oorages  (In  their  hearts) 
Than  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages." 

The  well-known  and  deeply  loved  route  to  the  sacred 
shrine  is  in  their  minds,  uieir  hearts  are  set  upon  it. 


(^)  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca. 
— All  the  ancient  versions  have  "  valley  of  weeping/* 
which,  through  the  Yulg.  vaUis  lacrymosa,  has  passed 
into  the  religious  language  of  Europe  as  a  synonym  for 
life.  And  lBa,ca  (bakh(i)  seems  to  have  this  significa- 
tion, whatever  origin  we  give  the  word.  The  valley 
has  been  variously  identified — ^with  the  vallev  of  Achor 
(Hosea  iL  15;  Josh.  vii.  24);  the  valley  of  Uevhaim  (2 
Sam.  V.  22)--a  valley  found  by  Burckhardt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sinai;  and  one,  more  recently,  by 
Benan,  the  last  station  of  the  present  caravan  route  from 
the  north  to  Jerusalem.    Ot  these,  the  \'alley  of  Be- 

Shaim  is  most  probably  in  the  poet's  mind,  since  it  is 
escribed  (Isa.  xvii.  5)  as  sterile,  and  as  the  text  stands, 
we  think  of  some  place  devoid  of  water,  but  which 
the  courage  and  faith  of  the  pilgrims  treats  as  if  it 
were  well  supplied  with  that  inmspensable  requisite, 
thus  turning  adversihr  itself  into  a  blessing.  He  either 
plays  on  the  sound  of  the  word  {Baca,  and  hecaim)  or 
the  exudations  of  the  halsa/m  shrub  gave  the  valley  its 
name. 

The  rain  also  fllleth  the  pools.— That  rain  is 
the  right  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  here  appears 
from  «^1  ii.  23.  l£e  rendering  pools  follows  the  read- 
ing, herechoth ;  but  the  text  has  oerachoth, "  blessings," 
as  read  by  the  LXX.  and  generally  adopted  now. 
Bender  yea,  as  the  autumn  ram  covers  (it)  with  bless- 
ings, i.e.,  just  as  the  benign  showers  turn  a  wilderness 
into  a  garden,  so  resolution  and  faith  turn  disadvantage 
to  profit.     (Comp.  Isa.  xxxv.  6—8,  xliii.  18  seq.) 

(7)  They  go  f^om  strength  to  strength— 
i.e.,  each  difficulty  surmounted  adds  fresh  courage  and 

vigour. 

"  And  he  who  fiagg'd  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 
From  stren^h  to  strength  advancing,  only  he 
Hia  soul  well  knit,  and  all  his  hattles  won. 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life." 

Matthew  Arnold. 

The  marginal  **  from  company  to  company  "  follows 
the  alternative  meaning  oi  the  Hebrew  word,  and 
suggests  a  picture  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  various 
bands  composing  a  caravan.  But  the  expression  in 
either  sense  is  hi^dly  Hebrew,  and  the  text  is  suspicious. 
It  emends  easily  to  "  They  go  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Living  God,  to  see  the  Grod  of  gods  in  Zion  "  (Griitz). 

(^)  Shield  .  •  ^  anointed* —These  are  here  in 
direct  parallelism.  So  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  18.  (See  Note, 
and  comp.  Ps.  xlviL  9,  Note.) 

Qff>  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper.— Better,  I 
had  raJther  wait  on  the  threshold,  as  not  worthy  (LXX. 
and  Yulgate,  **  be  rejected  in  scorn  ")  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts. The  idea  of  "doorkeeper,"  however,  though 
not  necessarily  involved  in  the  Hebrew  word,  is  sug- 
gested in  a  Korahite  psalm,  since  the  Korahites  were 
"  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle,  and  keepers 
of  the  entry."     Compare  With  this  wish  the  words 
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Thanksgiving /or  Past^  and 


PSALMS,  LXXXV. 


Prayer  for  Fulurt  Blesimgt. 


good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them 
that  walk  uprightly. 

(12)  o  Lord  of  hosts,  'blessed  m  the 
man  that  tmsteth  ia  thee. 

PSALM  LXXXV. 

To  the  chief  Mnsiciaii,  A  Psalm  ^for  the  sons 

of  Korah. 

^^  Lord,  thou  hast  been  ^favourable 
unto  thj  land :  thou  hast  brought  back 
the  captivity  of  Jacob.  <2>  *  Thou  hast 
forgiven  the  iniquity  of  thy  people,  thou 
hast  covered  all  their  sin.    Selah. 

(^)  Thou  hast  taken  away  all  thy 
wrath :  ^  thou  hast  turned  thyself  from 
the  fierceness  of  thine  anger. 

(*)  Turn  us,  O  Grod  of  our  salvation, 
and  cause  thine  anger  toward  us  to 
cease.  (*>  Wilt  thou  be  angry  with  us 
for    everP  wilt  thou  draw  out    thine 


a  Pt.lis. 


1  Or,cf. 


i  Or.weBjrifOMt 


6  Pl.SI.1. 


8  Or,  thou  AokC 
turned  thine  an- 
aer  from  waxing 


anger  to  all  generations  ?  <^)  Wilt  thou 
not  revive  us  again :  that  thy  people  may 
rejoice  in  theeP  ^^  Shew  us  thy  mercy, 
O  LoBD,  and  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

(®)  I  will  hear  what  Grod  the  Lobd  will 
speak :  for  he  will  speak  peace  unto  his 
people,  and  to  his  saints :  but  let  them 
not  turn  again  to  folly. 

W  Surely  his  salvation  ia  nigh  them 
that  fear  him ;  that  glory  may  dwell  in 
our  land. 

(10)  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together; 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other.  <^^  Truth  shall  spring  out 
of  the  earth ;  and  righteousness  shall 
look  down  fbom  heaven.  ^"^  Tea,  the 
Loan  shall  give  that  which  ia  good ;  and 
our  land  shall  yield  her  increase. 
(^^ Bighteousness  shall  go  before  him; 
and  shall  set  U8  in  the  way  of  his  steps. 


which  a  Greek  poet  puts  mto  the  month  of  his  hero, 

who  sweeps  the  threshold  of  Apollo's  temple : 

*'  A  pleasant  task,  O  Phosbos,  I  discharge, 
Before  thine  house  in  reverence  of  thy  seat 
Of  prophecy,  an  honoured  task  to  me." 

EuBiPiDss,  /<m»  128. 

LXXXV. 

There  is  more  than  the  siatement  of  its  first  verse 
(see  Note)  to  connect  this  psalm  with  the  post-^dle 
period.  Its  whole  tone  belongfs  to  that  time.  The 
attitude  with  regard  to  national  sin  explains  itself  only 
by  this  reference.  The  punishment  had  fallen,  and  in 
the  ghid  return  Israel  had  seen  a  proof  that  God  had 
covered  her  g^t,  and  taken  away  her  sin.  Bnt  the 
bright  prospect  had  quickly  been  OYerclouded.  The 
troubles  that  succeeded  the  return  perplexed  those  who 
had  come  back,  as  thej  felt  purified  and  forgiven. 
Hence  many  such  ^thetic  cries  as  those  of  this  psalm. 
In  this  particular  mstance,  the  cry,  ss  we  gather  from 
verse  12,  arose  from  the  dread  of  famine,  which  was 
always  regarded  as  a  judgment  on  national  sin.  But, 
even  as  he  utters  his  lament,  the  prophet  (for  the 
psalm  has  a  true  prophetic  ring,  and  is  m  Ihe  highest 
sense  Messianic)  sees  the  clouds  break,  and  hai&  the 
promise  of  abundant  harvest,  as  he  watches  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  and  peace  once  more  strike  across 
the  land.    The  rhythm  arrangement  is  uncertain. 

Title. — See  title,  Pss.  iv.  and  zlii. 

<i)  Thou  hast  brought  back.— See  Pss.  xiy.  7, 
Ixviii.  18.  The  expression  might  only  imply  generally 
a  return  to  a  state  of  former  prosperity,  as  in  Jod 
xlii.  10,  but  the  context  directs  us  to  refer  especially  to 
the  return  from  exile.     (See  I/Uroduciion,) 

(2)  Forgiven.  —  Bather,  talcen  away.  (See  Ps. 
zxxii.  1.) 

W  Turn  us. — Here  equivalent  to  reatore  us  once 
more.  If,  the  poet  felt,  the  captivity  had  taught  its 
lesson,  why,  on  the  restoration,  did  not  complete  free- 
dom from  misfortune  ensue?  It  is  this  which  supplies 
the  motive  of  his  song. 

(8)  Speak  peace  .  .  .—This  word  "peace"  com- 
prehends all  that  the  nation  sighed  for : 

**  p0f^QO 

Dear  nurse  of  aits,  plenties,  and  joyTul  tenth.** 


To  Christians  the  word  has  a  higher  meaning  still, 
which  directed  the  choice  of  this  psalm  for  Cluistiiias 
Day. 

FoUy.— See  Pss.  ziv.  1,  xlix.  13.  Here  it  most  pro- 
bably implies  idolairy, 

(9—11)  The  exquisite  personification  of  these  verses  ifl» 
it  has  been  truly  remarjced,  exactly  in  Isaiah's  manner. 
(See  Isa.  xxxii.  16  seq.,  xlv.  8,  lix.  14.)  It  is  an 
allegory  of  completed  national  happiness,  which,  thong^h 
presented  in  Lu^uage  peculiar  to  Hebrew  thooffht,  is 
none  the  less  universal  m  its  application.  Nor  cuws  it 
stop  at  material  blessings,  but  lends  itself  to  tiie  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  truths.  The  poet  sees  once 
more  the  glory  which  had  so  long  deserted  the  land 
come  back — as  its  symbol,  the  ark,  onoe  came  back — 
and  take  up  its  abode  there.  He  sees  the  covenant 
fa/oovr  once  more  descend  and  meet  the  divine  faUh' 
ftdneaa  of  which,  lately,  perplexed  minds  were  doabt- 
ing,  bnt  which  the  return  of  prosperity  has  now  proved 
sure.  Righteousness  and  peace,  or  proeperilnr,  these 
inseparable  brothers,  kiss  each  other,  and  fall  lovingly 
into  each  other's  arms. 

CIO)  Met  together.— The  word  is  used  of  those  who 
should  be  friends,  but  whom  circumstances  have  sun- 
dered (Prov.  xxiL  2). 

(U)  Truth,  or  "  faithfulness,"  is  here  deleted  as 
springing  out  of  the  earth,  because  the  renewal  of 
fertility  has  re-established  the  conviction  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  Jehovah  towards  His  people,  which  had 
been  shaken.  ^ 

Look  down.— Used  of  bending  forwards  as  from  a 
window  or  battlement  (Song  of  SoL  vi  10,  Note). 

This  "righteousness*'  (here  in  direct  parallelism 
with  faithfiUness)  had,  as  it  were,  been  hidden  like  the 
sun  behind  a  cloud,  but  now  is  seen  showing  its  benign 
face  once  more  in  the  skies. 

<^)  Bighteousness  shall  .  .  .—Better,  Bights 
eouaneea  shall  walk  in  fronJt  of  JJim,  and  follow  i » 
His  steps. 

Nothing  is  more  instructive  than  the  blending  in 
verses  12  and  13  of  material  and  moral  blessings. 
They  do  go  together,  as  experience,  especially  national*. 
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PSALM  LXXXVI. 

lAPrajerof  DftTid. 

^)Bow  down  thine  eax,  O  Lobd,  hear 
me :  for  I  am  poor  and  needy.  (*^  Pre- 
serve my  soul ;  for  I  am  ^holy :  O  thou 
my  God,  save  thy  servant  that  trosteth 
in  thee. 

^^  Be  mercifiil  unto  me,  O  Lord :  for 
I  cry  unto  thee  *  daily.  <*>  Bejoice  the 
soul  of  thy  servant :  for  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  do  I  liffc  up  my  soul. 

W « For  thou.  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready 
to  forgive ;  and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto 
all  them  that  call  upon  thee.  ^^  Give 
ear,  0  Lobd,  unto  my  prayer;  and 
attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplications. 
^In  the  day  of  my  troiible  I  vnll 
call  upon  thee :  for  thou  wilt  answer 
me. 

^  Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like 
unto  thee,  O  Lord;  ^neither  are  there 
any  works  like  unto  thy  works.  (^)  All 
nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shaU 
come  and  worship  before  thee,  O  Lord ; 
and  shall  glorify  thy  name.      ^^^>  For 


I  Or,  ^  Pratftr, 
belni?  a  Pialm  of 
David. 


fl   Or,   one   whom 
thou/a90urut. 


S  Or.aBM«day. 


a  Joels.  18. 


bDeut&M. 


e  Beat.  6b  4,  *  as. 
»i  laa.  87. 16.  A 
44.6:  Mark  IS.  29: 
lCor.8.4;Kpliea. 


d  PB.  Xk  4.  *  U». 


4  Or.ffroM. 


6  Hebn  terAb. 


«  Ex.  M.  6 :  Num. 
14.  18:  Pv.ios.8. 
*  180. 4,  A  145. 8. 


thou  art  great,  and  doest  wondrous 
things :   ^thou  art  God  alone. 

(11)  ''Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord  ;  I 
will  walk  in  thy  truth :  unite  my  heart 
to  fear  thy  name.    ^^  I  wiU  praise  thee, 

0  Lord  my  God,  with  all  my  heart :  and 

1  will  glorify  thy  name  for  evermore. 
(13)  Pqi-  great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me : 
and  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from 
the  lowest  *hell. 

^^^  O  God,  the  proud  are  risen  against 
me,  and  the  assemblies  of  ^violent  men 
have  sought  after  my  soul;  and  have 
not  set  thee  before  them.  <"^> '  But  thou, 
O  Lord,  art  a  Gk)d  full  of  compassion, 
and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  plen- 
teous in  mercy  and  truth. 

^*>  O  turn  unto  me,  and  have  mercy 
upon  me;  give  thy  strength  unto  thy 
servant,  and  save  the  son  of  thine 
handmaid.  (^^  Shew  me  a  token  for 
good;  that  they  which  hate  me  may 
see  itj  and  be  ashamed :  because  thou. 
Lord,  hast  holpen  me,  and  comforted 
me. 


testifies.     In  the  same  spirit  is  Wordsworth's  well- 
known  Ode  to  Ditty : 

"  Stem  Law-i;lver  t  Tet  thoa  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  graoe. 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  ndr 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 
Flowers  langh  before  thee  on  their  beds. 
And  fragrance  in  thv  footing  treads ; 
Tboa  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heayens  through  Thee  ofe 
fresh  and  strong." 

LXXXYI. 

This  pealm  is  mainly  composed  of  a  number  of 
sentences  and  yerses  from  older  compositions,  arranged 
not  without  art,  and,  where  it  suited  the  adapter,  so 
altered  as  to  present  forms  of  words  peculiar  to  him- 
self. (See  Notes  on  versee  5, 6.)  There  is  also  evidence 
of  design  in  the  employment  of  the  Divine  names,  Adonai 
bong  repeatedly  substituted  for  Jehovah. 

Title. — See  end  of  Psalm  zlii.  and  Introduction  abova 

(^>  For  I  am  holy. — ^Bather,  in  order  to  reproduce 
the  feeling,  for  I  cmi  one  of  the  chosen  ones ;  one  of 
Thy  waints,  &c.  He  pleads  the  covenant  relation  as  a 
chum  to  the  blessing.    (See,  on  ehaaid.  Note,  Ps.  L  5.) 

(^  For  thon. — up  to  this  time  the  psalmist  has 
only  put  forward  his  needs  in  various  aspects  as  a 
plea  lor  Gk)d's  compassion.  Now,  not  without  art,  he 
clenches  his  petition  byan  aj^peal  to  the  nature  itself 
of  the  Divine  Being.  The  originals  of  the  expressions 
in  this  verse  will  be  found  in  Ezod.  zx.  6,  xzxiv.  ^-^ ; 
Num.  xiv.  18, 19. 

Beady  to  forgiT6.~The  Hebrew  word  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  form  found  here.  Etymologically  it 
means  remitting.  The  LXX.  have  hriuic^s,  a  word  for 
which  perhaps  our  conMerate  is  the  nearest  equivalent, 
implying  that  1^^  right  is  overlooked  and  suspended 


in  consideration  of  human  weakness.    Wisdom  zii.  18 
giyes  a  ^ood  description  of  this  Divine  attribute. 

(^)  Give  ear. — Here  the  petition  takes  a  new  start- 
ing-point. 

(8)  For  the  sources  of  this  verse  see  marginal  refer- 
ence and  Exod.  xv.  11.  After  expressing  his  conviction 
of  God's  wiUingnees  to  hear  prayer,  the  psalmist  goes 
on  to  his  confidence  in  Divine  power  to  save. 

(9)  For  this  wide  prospect  of  Divine  dominion  see 
Ps.  xxii.  31 ;  Isa.  xliii.  7. 

W  A  reminiscence  of  older  psalms.  In  addition  to 
the  marginal  references,  see  Ps.  xxvi.  3. 

Unite  my  heart-^.e.,  unite  all  my  powers  and  con- 
centrate them  on  Thy  service.  No  doubt  with  recollec- 
tion of  Dent,  vi  5,  x.  12.  Comp.  also  Jer.  xxxii.  39, 
on  which  apparentljr  the  expression  is  directly  based. 
An  undividea  wiU  is  in  morals  and  religion  equally 
essentiaL 

(12. 13)  Comp.  Pss.  Ivi  13,  IviL  9, 10. 

(15)  Lowest  hell.— Literally,  sheol,  beneath,  a  fuller 
expression  for  the  usual  sheol,  underworld.  (See  Note, 
Ps.  vL  5.)  There  is  no  comparison  implied  as  in  the 
Authorised  Yersion.  It  is  evident  from  the  next  verse 
tiiat  what  is  meant  is  dcmger  of  death  from  violence. 

(1^)  See  Note,  Pa  liv.  3,  whence  the  verse  is  taken. 

(16)  Servant  .  .  .  son  of  thine  handmaid.— 
Comp.  Ps.  cxvi.  16.  The  combined  expressions  imply  a 
homebom  slave.    (Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  Jer.  ii.  14 ) 

(17)  A  token  for  good — i.e.,  some  sign  of  continued 
or  renewed  providential  care  and  love,  such,  indeed,  as 
an  Israelite  under  the  old  covenant  saw,  and  every  pious 
heart  under  the  new  sees,  in  what  to  others  is  an 
every-day  occurrence.  The  expression  for  good  is  a 
favourite  one  with  Nehemiah  (cnap.  v.  19,  xiii.  31)  and 
Jeremiah  (chap.  xxiv.  5,  6,  and  comp.  Bom.  viiL  28, 
&e.). 
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of  Mount  Ziotu 


PSALM  LXXXVn. 

A  Psalm  or  Song  ^  for  the  sons  of  Korah. 

W  His  foandation  is  in  the  holy  moun- 
tains. ^^J  The  LoBD  loveth  the  gates  of 
Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob.  (')  Glorious  things  are  spoken 
of  thee,  O  city  of  God.     Selah. 

(^)  I  will  make  mention  of  Bahab  and 


1  Or,  0/. 


Babylon  to  them  that  know  me:  behold 
Philistia,  and  Tyre,  with  Ethiopia ;  this 
man  was  bom  there.  ^^  And  of  Zion  it 
shall  be  said.  This  and  that  man  was 
bom  in  her:  and  the  highest  himself 
shall  establish  her.  <^>  The  Lobd  shall 
count,  when  he  writeth  up  the  people, 
that  this  ma/n,  was  bom  there.     Selah. 


Lxxxvn. 

According  to  the  common  interpretation  of  this 
obscure  psalm,  it  is  unique  not  only  in  the  Psalter  but  in 
Hebrew  literature.  Not  even  in  Isaiah  is  Jewish  exda- 
siveness  so  broken  down.  A  nameless  poet  goes  beyond 
the  prophetic  visions  of  the  forceful  submission  of 
the  Gentile  world  to  anticipate  the  language  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  spirit  of  St  Paul.  Zion  becomes  in 
his  song  the  "  mother  of  us  all" — Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews. 

How  far  such  a  splendid  hope  really  appears  in  the 
psalm  may  be  gathered  from  the  Notes.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  a  first  glance  at  the  song  sees 
in  it  little  more  than  a  grand  emogy  on  the  Holy  City 
as  a  birthplace,  which  is  declared  dear  to  Jehovah  not 
only  above  heathen  countries,  but  above  any  city  of  Jacob 
— a  city  in  which  to  have  been  bom  is  a  privilege  and  a 
boast  £ar  above  what  the  fondest  patriotism  of  a  Philis- 
iine,  a  Tyrian,  nay,  even  an  Egyptian  or  Babylonian 
can  claim.  Possibly,  after  ail,  exctueiveness  even  more 
ligid  than  usual  appears  here,  and  we  must  see  in  the 
poem  the  exultation  of  a  native  of  Jerusalem  over  all 
other  Israelites,  or  of  a  Palestinian  Hebrew  over  those 
who  share  the  same  blood  but  have  the  misfortune  to 
date  their  birth  from  some  Jewish  colony  rather  than 
Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  time  of  composition  the  sugg^estion  ven- 
tured on  above  would  of  itself  bring  it  down  to  a  very 
late  date,  a  supposition  supported  in  some  d^ree  by 
the  fact  that  not  Assvria  but  Babylon  is  mentioned  in 
verse  '4.  The  parallelism  is  very  lax,  and  the  structure 
uncertain. 

Title.-^ee  Title,  Ps.  xlii. 

(1)  His  foundation. — ^This  abrupt  commencement 
with  a  clause  without  a  verb  has  led  to  the  conjecture 
that  a  line  has  dropped  away.  But  this  is  unnecessary 
if  we  neglect  the  accents,  and  take  gaie8  of  Zion  in 
apposition  with  His  foundation: 

His  foundation  on  the  holy  hill 
Loveth  Jehovah,  (even)  Zaon'a  gates, 
More  than  all  Jacob's  dwellinga 

Here  His  foundation  is  equivalent  to  that  which  Se 
hath  founded^  and  the  gates  are  put  by  metonymy  for 
the  city  itself.     (Comp.  Jer.  xiv.  2.) 

With  regard  to  the  plural,  mountains,  it  is  probably 
only  poetical,  though  ^eogpraphically  it  is  correct  to 
speak  of  Jerusalem  as  situated  on  hills.  Dean  Stanley 
speaks  of  "  the  multiplicity  of  the  eminences "  which 
the  city  *' shares,  though  m  a  smaller  compass,  with 
Borne  and  Constantinople"  {Sinai  and  PalesHne, 
p.  177). 

(3)  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  obvious  in  spite  of 
its  many  grammatical  difficulties.  The  praise  oi  Zion 
had  found  many  tongues,  but  the  poet  implies  that  he  is 
^oing  to  swell  the  cnoms. 


(4)  This  verse  may  be  paraphrased — 

I  will  mention  to  my  intimates  Rahab  and  Babylon ;  (I  will 
say)  look  at  Philietia  and  Tyre— yes,  and  even  iEthioida.  So- 
and-fio  was  bom  there. 

The  last  clause  is  literally  this  was  bom  there,  and 
on  its  reference  the  whole  meaning  of  the  verse  and  the 
whole  intention  of  the  psalm  turn.  Now  immediately 
after  the  mention  of  a  place,  there  must  surely  refer  to 
that  place,  and  not  to  a  place  mentioned  in  the  previons 
verse  and  there  too  addressed  as  in  the  second  person, 
l^e  demonstrative  this,  is  evidently  used  in  a  general 
way.  (Comp.  the  fuller  form,  Judg.  xviii.  4,  &c)  The 
poet  beg^ins  nis  special  addition  to  the  praises  of  Zion, 
by  enumerating  various  renowned  nations  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Horace's 

**  Laadabont  alii  danun  Rhodon,  ant  Ifitylenen," 

only  instead  of  leaving  them  as  a  theme  to  others  be 
tells  us  what  he  liimaAif  in  ordinary  conversation  might 
say  of  these  places,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  their 
natives  were  neld  It  is  hardly  possible  to  escape  from 
the  contusion  that  the  Palestizuan  Jew  is  here  implying 
his  superiority  to  ^ose  of  his  race  who  were  bom 
abroad,  a  spirit  shown  so  strongly  in  the  relations 
of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Bahab  undoubtedly  stands  for  Egypt,  but  the 
exact  orig^  of  the  term  and  of  its  connection  with 
Egypt  is  much  disputed.  Most  probably  it  is  a  term 
(possibly  Coptic)  for  some  large  sea  or  river  monster 
symbolic  of  Egypi  (Comp.  the  word  "  dragons,"  Pa. 
Ixxiv.  13,  and  see  Job  ix.  13,  xxvi.  12.) 

Ethiopia. — Heb.,  Khush  (in  Authorised  Version 
Cush).     (See  Qen.  x.  6 ;  2  Kings  xix.  9.) 

There  is  no  need  with  our  explanation  to  look  for 
emblematic  reasons  for  the  choice  of  names  in  this 
verse — as  Egypt  for  antiquity;  Babylon,  strength; 
Tvre,  wealth,  &c.  There  is  no  one  of  the  districts 
where  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  might  not  have  been 
found,  but  no  doubt  in  lus  enumeration  the  poet  takes 
care  to  mention  countries  near  and  far,  as  Pmlistia  and 
Ethiopia.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
district  in  Babylonia  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Khush 
(Lenormant,  Orimnes  de  VHistoire;  and  see  a  paper 
on  the  site  of  JSden,  in  the  Nineteenth  Centwry  for 
October,  1882).  The  parallelism  would  be  improved 
by  this  reference  here. 

(5)  And  of  Zion  .  •  . — ^This  verse  must  be  taken 
as  antithetical  to  the  preceding.  The  poet  claims  a 
prouder  boast  for  natives  of  Jerusalem,  because  it  was 
established  b^  the  Most  High.  Bender,  But  of  Zion  it 
is  said,  "  This  man  and  that  (literally,  m^in  and  man) 
was  bom  in  her,  and  her  the  Most  High  established.** 

(0)  The  proud  boast  of  the  preceding  verse  is  re. 
peated  here  with  allusion  to  the  census  or  birth-reg^ter 
of  citizens.  (See  Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  Isa.  iv.  3 ;  Ps.  box.  28, 
Note.)  No  doubt  these  lists  were  often  produced  or 
appealed  to  in  triumph  to  mark  the  superioritj  of  a 
native  of  Jerusalem  over  those  bom  at  a  aJHtance. 
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A  Prayer  (^ 


PSALMS,  LXXXVIIL 


Grievota  Complaint. 


^  As  well  the  singers  as  the  players 
on  instruments  shaU  be  there :  all  my 
springs  are  in  thee. 

PSALM  LXXXVUL 

A  Son^  or  Paahn  ^  for  the  sons  of  Korah,  to 
thediief  Musidaa  npon  Mahalath  Leannoth, 
^Muchil  of  Heman  the  Ezrahite. 

^)  0  LoBD  Gk>d  of  my  salvation,  I  have 
<nei  day  and  night  before  thee  :  ^^^  let 
my  prayer  come  before  thee :  incline 
thine  ear  nnto  my  cry ;  ^  for  my  soul 
is  full  of  troubles :  and  my  life  dmweth 
nigh  unto  the  grave.      ^^^  I  am  counted 


I  or,  of. 


S  Or,  A  Pialm  of 
Neman  Ou&ra- 
kite,  ifiifing   iti^ 


8  Or,  by  tht  hand. 


with  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit :  I 
am  as  a  man  that  haih  no  strength: 
(^>  free  among  the  dead,  like  the  slain 
that  lie  in  the  grave,  whom  thou  re- 
memberest  no  more:  and  they  are  cut 
off  8  from  thy  hand.  <«)  Thou  hast  laid 
me  in  the  lowest  pit,  in  darkness,  in  the 
deeps.  ^Thj  wrath  lieth  hard  upon 
me,  and  thou  hast  afflicted  me  with  all 
thy  waves.     Selah. 

^)  Thou  hast  put  away  mine  acquaint- 
ance far  from  me ;  thou  hast  made  me 
an  abomination  unto  them  :  I  am  shut 
up,  and  I  cannot  come  forth.     (^)  Mine 


(7)  The  literal  sense  of  this  most  ohscnre  verse  i 


*'  And  singers  as  tnimpeters 
All  my  springs  in  Thee, 

irhieh  we  may  paraphrase,  keeping  in  the  same  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  psalm,  For  8uch  an  one  (celebrating 
his  birthday,  Gkn.  u.  20,  Matt.  ziv.  6)  the  nn^era  and 
^tuieiana  vnU  ting  (to  Zion),  "All  my  offspring  is  in 
Thee"  Not  only  is  it  a  boast  to  have  been  bom  in  Zion, 
hat  in  the  genome  Hebrew  spirit  the  boast  is  continued 
into  the  fntnre  venerations,  and  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews  exnlts  in  addressing  the  sacred  city  as  the 
ciadle  of  his  family. 

For  this  fignrative  application  of  the  word  *'  springs  " 
to  posterity,  comp.  Fs.  hnriii.  26 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  1 ;  Pror.  v.  16. 

Lxxxvni. 

*'  If  Ton  listen,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  to  Darid's  harp, 
yon  will  hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols."  Bat 
•eren  among  these  this  psalm  stands  alone  and  peculiar 
for  the  sadness  of  its  tragic  tone.  From  beginning  to 
-end— with  the  one  exception  of  the  word  "  salvation  " 
in  the  first  line — ^there  is  nothing  to  relieye  its  monotony 
of  piel  If  this  wail  of  sorrow  is  the  expression  of 
indiyidual  snflfering  there  is  no  particular  interest  in 
aseertaming  its  date,  unless  we  could  also  ^  on  its 
author.  Uzziah  when  in  "the  separate  house"  of 
leprosj "  (see  Note  on  verse  5),  Hezekiah  in  his  sick- 
nwm,  Jeremiah  in  his  pit.  Job  on  his  dunghill,  have 
each  in  turn  been  suggested.  But  the  very  fact  that 
the  tone  of  the  psalm  suits  any  one  of  these  as  well,  and 
no  better,  than  another,  warns  us  of  the  uselessness  of 
«uch  suggestions. 

IndeM  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  psalm  is 
a  picture  of  individual  sorrow  at  all,  and  not  rather  a 
figurative  description  of  national  trouble.  There  is  a 
want  of  distinctness  in  the  cause  of  the  mourning.  The 
battle-field,  sickness,  flood,  imprisonment,  each  m  turn 
is  employed  to  represent  it ;  and  while  at  one  time 
speaking  of  himself  as  at  the  point  of  death  (verse  3), 
the  poet  goes  on  now  to  picture  himself  as  actually  in 
the  gra/oe,  in  sheol  itself.  The  expression  in  verse  15, 
*^  from  mv  vouth  up,"  is  not  in  any  way  against  the  re- 
ference of  tne  psalm  to  the  communitv.  (See  Fs.  cxxix. 
1,  where  it  is  expressly  said  "  Israel  may  use  the  ex- 
presnon.)    The  poetical  form  is  almost  regular. 

2U2e. — See  titles,  Pss.  xlii.,  xlviii. 

Upon  Mahalath  Leannoth.— See  title,  Fs.  liii., 
where  **  Mahalath  "  occurs  alone.  Bender,  Upon  the 
9idene*8  of  digtress,  ie.,  upon  a  sickening  distress,  and 
imderBtaod  it,  as  in  other  cases,  as  the  name  of  a  tune 
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or  first  words  of  a  hymn  associated  with  music  siutable 
to  this  melancholy  effusion. 

For  "  Maschil  '"^  see  title.  Fs.  xxxii. 

Heman  the  Essrahite  —  i.e.,  of  the  family  of 
Zerah,  the  letters  having  been  transposed;  not  the 
Heman  of  1  Chron.  vi.  33,  but  of  1  Kingfs  iv.  31 ;  1 
Chron.  ii.  6. 

This  long  inscription  is  really  made  up  of  two :  "  A 
song  or  p«dm  for  the  sons  of  Korah,'*  and  "  To  the 
chief  musician,"  &c. 

(»)  GTB,Ye»— Sheol  Here,  as  in  Fss.  vi.  4, 5,  xxxiii.  19; 
Isa.  xxxviii.  10,  11,  there  comes  into  prominence  the 
thought  that  death  severs  the  covenant  relation  with 
Gh>d,  and  so  presents  an  irresistible  reason  why  prayer 
should  be  heard  now  before  it  is  too  late. 

(^)  Aa  a  man  •  •  . — Bather,  like  a  hero  who$e 
strength  ia  gone, 

(&)  Free  among  the  dead  .  •  .  —  So  the  old 
versions  without  exception,  taking  chaphahi  as  an  adjec- 
tive, as  in  Job  iii.  19  (where  used  of  an  emancipated 
slave) ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  25  (free  from  ptiblic  burdens).  So 
of  the  separcUe  house  for  lepers,  wno  were  cut  off  from 
society  (2  Kmgs  xv.  5).  Hence  some  refer  the  psalm 
to  Uzziah.  The  Targpim  explains,  "  freed  from  legal 
duties."  But  plainly  the  meaning  is  here  exactly  that 
of  defunctus.  The  verse  offers  an  instance  of  intro- 
verted parallelism,  and  this  clause  answers  to  "  they 
are  cut  off  from  thy  hand."  Gesenius,  however,  makes 
the  Hebrew  word  a  noun  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  20),  and 
renders,  a/mong  the  dead  is  my  couch. 

Whom  thou. — The  dead  are  "  clean  f  oi^otten,  out 
of  mind  "  even  to  God. 

From  thy  hand— i.e.,  from  the  guiding,  helping 
hand  which,  though  stretched  out  for  Juving  men,  does 
not  reach  to  the  grave. 

(6)  Lowest  pit.— See  Note,  Fs.  Ixxxvi.  13. 

(7)  And  thou  hast  afflicted.— Literally,  And  thou 
hast  pressed  {ms)  down  with  all  thy  breakers,  supplying 
the  oDJect,  and  taking  the  accusative  in  the  text  as  the 
instrument,  as  in  Fs.  cii.  23,  where  the  same  verb  is  used 
(Authorised  Version,  "  weakened  "). 

(8)  I  am  shut  up. — Not  necessarily  an  actual  im- 
prisonment  or  incarceration  on  accoimt  of  leprosj,  but 
another  figurative  way  of  describing  gpreat  trouble. 
Job  xix.  8  seems  to  have  been  before  me  poet. 

(9)  Mourneth.— Bather,  fadeth,  or  pineth.  So  » 
Latin  poet  of  the  effects  of  weeping : — 

"  Ifosta  neqne  aasldao  tabesoere  Inmina  fleto, 
Ceasarent,  tristiqae  imbre  madere  gena." 

CATUI4LUS :  zxvlU.  55# 


A  Prayer  q^ 


PSALMS,  LXXXIX. 


Grievous  CamplainL 


eye  moumeth  by  reason  of  affliction : 
LoBDy  I  have  called  daily  upon  thee,  I 
have  stretched  out  my  hands  onto  thee. 

(10)  Wilt  thou  shew  wonders  to  the 
dead?  shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise 
theeP  Selah.  W  ShaU  thy  loving- 
kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  9  or 
thy  fiiithfulness  in  destructionP  ^^  Shall 
thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?  and 
thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  for^t- 
f  ulness  P  ^^  But  unto  thee  have  I  cned, 
O  LoBD ;  and  in  the  morning  shall  my 
prayer  prevent  thee. 

<^*>  Lord,  why  castest  thou  off  my 
BOulP   why  hidest  thou  thy  &ce  from 


1  Or«  ofl  M«  4dV. 


9  Or,  A  Ftnlm  for 
Btkan  the  Xzra- 
hite,  to  gito  im- 


8  Hcb.,  to  ffOIUTOr 

Uon  and  ommto- 


me  P  ^  I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die- 
from  my  youth  up:  while  I  suffer  thy 
terrors  I  am  distmcted.  ^^^  Thy  fierce 
wrath  goeth  over  me ;  thy  terrors  have 
cut  me  off.  ^^^  They  came  round  about 
me  ^ daily  like  water;  they  compassed 
me  about  together.  ^^^  Lover  and  fiiend 
hast  thou  put  far  from  me,  and  mine  ac- 
quaintance into  darkness. 

PSALM  TiXXXTX. 

S  Maschil  of  Ethan  the  Eznliiie. 

(^)  I  wUl  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord 
for  ever :  with  my  mouth  will  I  make 
known  thy  faithfulness  'to  all  genera- 


(10—12)  These  verses  probably  contain  the  prayer 
uttered  with  the  "  stietcned-oat  hands." 

(10)  Shall  the  dead  arise  P  .  •  .—  These  words 
are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  final  resurrection 
as  we  understand  it.  The  hope  of  this  had  hardly  yet 
dawned  on  Israel.  The  underworld  is  imagined  as  a 
Tast  sepulchre  in  which  the  dead  lie,  each  in  his  place, 
silent  and  motionless,  and  the  poet  asks  how  they  can 
rise  there  to  utter  the  praise  of  Gkxl  who  has  forgotten 
them  (verse  5).  That  this  is  meant,  and  not  a  coming 
forth  again  into  a  land  of  living  interests,  is  shown  in 
the  next  two  verses.  (See  Notes.) 
Dead. — ^Heb.,  rephaim,  a  word  applied  also  to  the 

igrantic  races  of  Palestine  (Deut.  ii.  11,  20,  &c.),  but 

ere  eddently  ^as  also  in  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18,  zxi.  16 ; 
Isa.  xiv.  9 ;  zxvi.  19)  meaning  the  decul. 

All  the  passages  cited  confirm  the  impression  got 
from  this  psalm  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  state 
of  the  dead.  They  were  languid,  sickly  shapes,  lying 
supine,  cut  oft  from  all  the  hopes  and  interests  of  the 
upper  air,  and  even  oblivious  oi  them  all,  but  retaining 
so  much  of  sensation  as  to  render  them  conscious  of  the 

loomy  monotony  of  death.      (Comp.  Isa.  zzxvuL  18 ; 

ccles.  xvii.  27,  28 ;  Baruch  ii.  17.) 


he 


g 


(u,  12)  In  these  verses  appear  three  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  underworld. 
It  is  a  place  of  ''destruction"  (comp.  Job  xxvi.  6; 
xxviii.  22),  of  "darkness"  (comp.  verse  6),  and  of 
"  forgetfvJness,"  which  may  imply  not  only  that  the 
dead  are  forgotten,  both  of  Gk>a  and  men  (comp.  Fs. 
xxxi.  12  with  verse  5),  but  that  they  themselves  have,  to 
borrow  the  heathen  ^gwre,  drunk  of  the  water  of 
Lethe.  (Oomp.  Pss.  vi.  5,  xxx.  9,  and  for  both  ideas 
combined  Eccles.  ix.  5 — 10.) 

(11)  Lovingkindness.  —  Better  here,  covenant 
grace.  The  mive  knew  nothing  of  this.  Death  severed 
the  covenant  relationship.  So  "  faithfulness,"  "  won- 
ders," "  righteousness "  are  all  used  in  their  limited 
sense  as  determined  by  the  covenant. 

(IS)  But  unto  Thee  .  .  .—Better,  But  as  for  me, 
J,  &o.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic.  The  speaker  has  not 
gone  down  to  the  land  where  all  is  silent  and  forgotten, 
and  can  therefore  still  cry  to  God,  and  send  his  prayer  to 
meet  (prevent,  i.e.,  go  to  meet ;  see  Ps.  xvii.  13)  the 
Divine  Bein^  who  still  has  an  interest  in  him.  And 
this  makes  we  expostulation  of  the  next  verses  still 
stronger.  Why,  since  the  sufferer  is  still  alive,  is  he  f or- 
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saken,  or  seemingly  forsaken,  by  the  God  of  that  cove- 
nant in  which  he  still  abides  P 

(14)  Castest  thou  off.— The  idea  is  that  of  throw- 
ing away  something  with  loathing.  (Oomp.  Ps.  xliiL  2.) 

(15)  Terrors. — ^Another  of  the  many  expressions, 
which  connect  this  psalm  with  the  book  of  Job.  (See 
Job  vi.  4,  ix.  34,  &c.) 

Distracted. — The  Hebrew  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
place.  The  ancient  versions  all  agree  m  taking  it  a» 
a  verb,  and  rendering  it  by  some  general  term  denot- 
ing "  trouble."  But  the  context  evidently  requires  a 
stronger  word,  and  possibly  connecting  with  a  connate 
word  meaning  "  wheel,"  we  may  get,  "  I  turn  giSdy." 
A  change  of  a  stroke  in  one  letter  would  give  '*  I  grow 
frigid.       (Comp.  Ps.  xxxviii.  8.) 

(16)  Hare  out  me  off.— Or,  eoBtinauiehed  me.  The 
form  of  Hie  verb  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  variously  ex- 
plained. All  that  is  certain  is  that  it  is  intensive,  ex- 
pressing the  hopeless  and  continued  state  of  prostration, 
of  the  sufferer.    The  LXX.,  "  have  frightened." 

(IT)  They — i.e.,  the  terrore  or  horrore,  now  likened  to 
a  flood,  a  figure  of  frequent  occurrence.  (See  Ps.  xviiL 
16,  Ac.) 

OS)  And  mine  aoquaintance  into  darkneBs.— 
This  is  an  erroneous  rendering.  Bather,  My  cteattaint- 
anee  U  darhnees,  or,  darkness  is  my  friend,  havings 
taken  the  place  of  those  removed.  The  feeling  re- 
sembles Job  xvii.  14 ;  or  we  may  illustrate  by  Tennyson's 

lines:— 

"  O  sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me. 
No  casual  mistreaa,  but  a  wife, 
My  bosom  friend,  and  half  myUfef 
As  I  confess  it  needs  must  be. 

LXXXIX. 

Thi^long  psalm  comes  evidently  from  a  time  of  great 
national  depression  and  trouble.  The  idolatries  thai 
led  to  the  Captivity,  and  the  Captivity  itself,  are  already 
in  the  past,  and  the  poet  can  think  onlv  of  the  splendid 
promises  of  God  to  the  race,  and  the  paradox  that 
while  made  by  a  G^  of  truth  and  faithfulness,  they 
have  yet  been  broken ;  for  Israel  lies  prostrate,  a  prey  to 
cruel  and  rapacious  foes,  and  the  cry,  "  How  long  ?  '* 
goes  up  in  despair  to  heaven.  The  "  servant "  and 
'*  anointed  "  (verses  38  and  39)  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  David — Behoboam  or  Jehoia- 
clum,  or  another ;  but  the  whole  nation  individualised 
and  presented  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  Davidie 
princes,  as  in  that  of  David  himself  (Ps.  cxxxii.  17). 
The  time  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanee 
suits  best  all  the  conditions  presented  by  the  psalnu 


ne  Ptalmitt  Praites  God 


PSALMS,  LXXXIX. 


/or  His  Great  Mercies, 


tions.  ^  For  I  have  said,  Mercy  shall 
be  built  up  for  ever :  thj  f aithf ulness 
shalt  thou  establish  in  the  very  heavens. 

f')  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
chosen,  I  have  *  sworn  unto  David  my 
servant,  <*>  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for 
ever,  and  build  up  thy  throne  ^  to  all 
generations.  Selah.  &  And  the  hea- 
vens shall  praise  thy  wonders,  O  Lord  : 
thy  faithfulness  also  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  saints.  (^  For  who  in  the 
heaven  can  be  compared  unto  the  LosdP 
who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can 
be  likened  unto  the  Lord  P  ^  God  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of 
all  ihem  that  are  about  him. 

(®)  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who  is  a 


a  S  Bam.  r.  11,  Ac. 


1  Belt.,  to  otmeroh 
tioH  amdaemeror 
turn. 


flOr.JtoVpC. 


S  Heb^   wUh  tJu 
arm    of    thy 
ttmgtH* 


b  Gen.  1.1:  ri.M. 
1,  ft  00.11 


4   Hcb.,  an  arm 
with  night. 


i    Or,    MtaWfk- 
nurU. 


strong  Lord  like  unto  thee  P  or  to  thy 
faithfulness  round  about  thee  9  ^^^  Thou 
rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea :  when  the 
waves  thereof  ariHe,  thou  stillest  them.. 
^^)  Thou  hast  broken  ^Bahab  in  pieces,. 
as  one  that  is  slain ;  thou  hast  scattered 
thine  enemies  »with  thy  strong  arm. 
(u)  ^Xhe  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth 
also  18  thine :  as  for  the  world  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them. 
(^)The  north  and  the  south  thou  hast- 
created  them :  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall 
rejoice  in  thy  name. 

(13)  Thou  hast  *a  mighty  arm :  strong 
is  thy  hand,  and!  high  is  thy  right  hand. 
(i^>  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  ^habi- 
tation of  thy  throne :  mercy  and  truth 
shall  go  before  thy  face. 


The  poetieal  form  is  nearly  regular,  and  the  parallelism 
well  marked. 

TUU.— For  "  Maschil "  see  title.  Ps.  txtiv 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite.— Probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  man  mentioned  (1  Kings  iv.  31)  as  amonsr 
the  celebrated  sages  surpassed  by  Solomon,  and  called 
Esrahitee,  as  being  of  the  family  of  Zerah  (1  Ohron. 
il  6 ;  see  Note  to  title  to  last  psalm).  Probably  when 
the  titles  were  prefixed  this  sage  had  become  confused 
with  Ethan  (or  Jeduthun),  the  singer. 

U)  I  will  sing. — This  Ijric  purpose  soon  loses 
itself  in  a  dirge. 

For  ever. — ^The  Hebrew  {'olam)  has  properly  neither 
the  abstract  idea  of  negation  of  time,  nor  the  concrete 
(Christian)  idea  of  eternity,  but  implies  indefiniteness, 
and  looks  either  backrrards  or  forwards. 

Witli  my  mouth — t.e.,  aloud,  or  loudly 

(2)  Mercy  .  .  .  faithfalne88.~These  words,  so 
often  combined,  express  here,  as  commonly  in  the  psalms, 
the  attitude  of  the  ooyenant  Gk)d  towaids  His  people. 
The  art  of  the  poet  is  shown  in  this  exordium.  He 
strikes  ao  strongly  this  note  of  the  inyiolability  of  the 
Divine  promise  only  to  make  the  deprecation  of  present 
n^lect  on  Grod*s  jMurt  presently  more  striking. 

Shall  be  bmlt  up  for  ever.— Better,  is  for 
ever  being  buiU  up.  Elsewhere  figured  as  a  "  place  of 
shelter,"  a  "  tower  of  refuge,"  wd's  faithfulness  is 
here  presented  as  an  edifice  for  ever  rising  on  founda- 
tions laid  in  the  heavens.  (Ck>mp.  Ps.  cxix.  89.)  The 
heaTens  are  at  once  the  type  of  unchangeableness  and 
of  splendour  and  height.  Mant's  paraphrase  brings 
oat  the  power  of  the  verse : — 

**  For  I  have  said.  Thy  mercies  rise, 
A  deathless  stnictare,  to  the  skies ; 
The  heavens  were  planted  by  Thy  hand. 
And  as  the  heavens  Thy  truth  shall  stand." 

And  Wordsworth  has  sung  of  Him : — 

**  Who  fixed  immovahly  the  frame 
Of  the  roopd  world,  and  built  by  laws  as  strong 
The  solid  refuge  for  distress. 
The  towers  of  righteousness." 

(Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.) 

(3)  X  have  swom.— The  prophetic  passage  (2  Sam. 
viL  12,  seq.)  is  in  the  poet's  mind. 

(9)  Tue  heaveiLB. — Having  repeated  the  Divine 
pcomiae,  the  poet  appeals  to  nature  and  history  to  con- 


firm his  conviction  of  the  enduring  character  of  the 
truth  and  grace  of  G^od.  The  heavens  are  witnesses  of 
it  as  in  Fss.  1. 4, 6,  xcvii.  6. 

Shall  praise. — ^The  present  tense  would  be  better. 

Wonders. — In  the  original  the  word  is  sing^iQar, 
perhaps  as  summing  up  aU  the  covenant  faithfulness  as 
one  gre&i  display  oi  wonder. 

SaLntfl. — Here,  apparently,  not  spoken  of  Israel,  but 
of  the  hosts  above.  (See  next  verse ;  comp.  Job  iv.  18, 
XV.  15  for  the  same  term,  *'  holy  ones,*'  for  angels.) 

(0)  Sons  of  the  mighty  .—lUther,  aona  of  Ood-^ 
t.e.,  angels.    (Comp.  Ps.  xxix.  1.) 

(7)  It  is  better  to  take  this  verse  in  apposition  with 
the  foregoing : 

'*  God  sublime  in  the  council  of  the  holy  ones. 
And  terrible  among  those  surrounding  him." 

For  a  picture  of  the  court  of  heaven  see  Job  i.  6. 

(8—13)  Xot  only  is  God  incomparable  in  heaven,  He 
is  also  the  only  mighty  and  lofty  one  in  nature  or 
history. 

(8)  o  Lord.— The  Hebrew  marches  more  grandly 

than  the  Authorised  Version : 

"  JehovaVpod  of  Hosts, 
Who  as  Thou  is  mighty,  Jah  f 
And  Thy  faithfulness  surrounds  Thee.** 

Or  the  last  clause  may  be  rendered,  and  what  faithful' 
ness  is  like  thai  round  cibout  thee  t  We  must  either 
think  of  the  attendant  throngfs  of  loyal  angels,  or  of 
God  clothed  as  it  were  with  faithfulness. 

(10)  Bahab.— See  Note,  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4  The  mention 
of  the  sea  has  carried  the  poet's  thoughts  to  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  which  is  repre- 
sented ss  some  huge  monster  conquered  and  crushed. 

(12)  Tabor  and  Hermon.— Introduced  not  only  as 
standing  roughly  for  west  and  east,  but  for  their  pro« 
minence  and  importance  in  the  landscape.  (Comp. 
Hos.  V.  1.) 

Shall  rejoice. — Better,  ting  for  joy, 

(13)  High  is  thy  right  hana.-~The  strong  hand  is 
supposed  raised  to  strike.    (Comp.  verse  42.) 

(14)  Habitation.  — Bather,  fmmdaiiony  or  piUars. 
Bighteousness  and  judgment  support  God's  throne,  and 
mercy  and  truth  ("  those  genii  of  sacred  history  ")  pre- 
cede {present  tense,  not  future)  Him  as  forerunners > 
precede  a  king. 
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(^  Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the 
*  joyful  sound :  they  shall  walk,  0  Lord, 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  <^®)  Li 
thy  name  shall  they  rejoice  aJl  the  day : 
and  in  thy  righteousness  shall  they  be 
exalted.  <!'>  For  thou  art  the  glory  of 
their  strength:  and  in  thy  favour  our 
horn  shall  be  exalted.  ^^^J  For  ^  the  Lord 
is  our  defence ;  and  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  is  our  king. 

(i»)  Then  thou  spakest  in  vision  to  thy 
holy  one,  and  saidst,  I  have  laid  help 
upon  one  that  is  mighty;  I  have  exalted 
4me  chosen  out  of  the  people.  ^^^  *I  have 
found  David  my  servant ;  with  my  holy 
oil  have  I  anointed  him :  <^^  with  whom 
my  hand  shall  be  established :  mine  arm 
also  shall  strengthen  him.  <">  The 
enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him;  nor 
the  son  of  wickedness  afBlict  him.  <*^)  And 
I  will  beat  down  his  foes  before  his  face, 
and  plague  them  that  hate  him.  <^)  But 
my  faithfuhiess  and  my  mercy  shall  he 
with  him :  and  in  my  name  shall  his  horn 
be  exalted. 


a  Kam.10.0. 


1  Or.  owr  thUld  It 
of  the  LoMDf  and 
our  king  iB  of  the 
Holy  One  c/ 
JeraeL 


b  1  Sun.  16.  UL 


2  Hcb^  profanemg 


8  Heb.,  /  win  not 
make  void  from 
him.  ' 


i  Heb.,  to  he. 


5Hebn</ZK& 


e  S  Sam.  7.  16; 
Luke  1.88;  John 
12.  U. 


(^  I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the  sea, 
and  his  right  hand  in  the  rivers.  ^^  He 
shall  cry  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  father, 
my  God,  and  the  rock  of  my  salya- 
tion.  ^^  Also  I  wiU  make  him  my 
firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth. 

(28)  jjy  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for 
evermore,  and  my  covenant  shall  stand 
fast  with  him.  (^)  His  seed  also  will  I 
make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne 
as  the  davs  of  heaven. 

W  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and 
walk  not  in  my  judgments ;  ^^^  if  they 
'break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  mj 
commandments ;  W  then  will  I  yisit 
their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and 
their  iniquity  with  stripes. 

(33)  Nevertheless  my  lovingkindneBB 
*will  I  not  utterly  take  £rom  him,  nor 
suffer  my  faithfulness  *to  fail.  <^^  My 
covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the 
thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips. 

(35)  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness 
Hhat  I  wiU  not  Ue  unto  David.  (^^'His 


(^)  That  know  the  joyftil  sound— i.e.,  that  are 
familiar  with  the  shonting  and  music  that  accompanied 
the  feasts  of  Israel. 

They  shall  walk.— Better  in  the  present ;  and  so 
of  the  verb  in  the  next  verse.  The  light  of  Jehovah's 
conntenance  of  course  means  His  favour. 

(17)  Qlory. — Better,  ornament.  The  crovm  of  a 
nation's  strength  is  not  the  triumphs  it  wins,  nor  the 
prosperity  it  secures,  but  the  spirit  in  which  these  axe 
used.  Humility,  and  not  pnde,  acknowledgment  of 
God,  and  not  conceit  in  her  wealth  or  power,  was  the 
-ornament  of  Israel's  strength,  and  nuwie  her  greatness 
in  her  best  days. 

Our  horn  shall  be  exalted.— See  Note,  Ps. 
czzxii.  17.    Modem  Eastern  proverbs,  such  as  **  What 
.a  fine  horn  he  lias ! "  spoken  of  a  great  man,  still  pre- 
serve  the  figure. 

(18)  For  the  LorcL— Or,  rather— 

"  For  of  Jehovah  is  our  shield. 
And  of  iBcael's  Holy  One  our  king," 

"shield"  and  "king"  being  in  synonymous  paral- 
lelism.   Jehovah  is  tne  source  of  the  tiieocratio  power. 

W  The  mention  of  the  king  allows  the  poet  to  bring 
still  more  into  prominence  the  special  promises  made  to 
Israel  The  piece,  which  is  couched  in  oracular  lan- 
-guage,  is  introduced  by  a  prose  statement  recalling  the 
sentences  in  Job  which  introduce  a  fresh  speaker. 

Holy  one.—See  Note,  Ps.  xvi.  10.  Some  MSS. 
(comp.  LXX.  and  Yulg.)  have  ihe  plural.  The  singu- 
lar  is  correct,  referring  no  doubt  to  Nathan,  as  is  seen 
-from  2  Sam.  vii.  17 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  15.  The  oracular 
piece  that  follows  (verses  19 — 37)  is  like  Ps.  cxxxii.  11 
— 12,  founded  on  IJiis  old  prophetic  passage;  but  while 
ihe  original  reference  is  to  Solomon,  here  it  is  extended 
to  all  David's  posterity. 

I  have  .  •  . — ^Better,  I  have  placed  help  in  a  hero^^ 
i,e.,  I  have  chosen  a  hero  as  a  champion  for  Israel. 


(^)  Exaot.—This  meaningis  possible,  and  is  sap- 
ported  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "  shall  not  set 
profit."  There  may  be  an  allusion  to  Deut.  xv.  6,  bat 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  take  the  verb  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Hebrew  mar^n  of  Ps.  Iv.  15,  *'  shall  not  suiprise 
him ;"  Symmachus  nas,  "  lead  him  astray." 

(23)  Beat  down.— Probably  bray,  as  in  a  mortar. 

Plague. — Or,  smite. 

(Si)  Faithlldness  and  mercy,  represented  in  verse 
14  as  Qod*B  attendants,  are  here  conmiissioned  to  act 
as  a  gfuard  to  David  and  his  house. 

(^  In  the  sea.— A  reference,  as  in  Pss.  kxii.  8, 
Ixxx.  11,  to  the  limits  of  the  Solomonic  kingdom,  tbe 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  For  the  figare  we 
may  compare  a  saying  attributed  bv  Curtins  to  some 
Scythian  ambassadors,  who  addressed  Alexander  in  these 
terms :  "  If  the  g^ods  had  given  thee  a  body  as  great  as 
thy  mind,  the  whole  world  would  not  be  able  to  contain 
thee.  Thou  wouldst  reach  with  one  hand  to  the  east, 
and  with  the  other  to  the  west." 

(28)  He  shall  cry.— This  verse  is  interestmg  in  view 
of  the  theological  development  in  the  psalter.  We 
might  think  that  the  poet  was  referring  to  an 
actual  psalm  of  David,  with  whom  the  expression, 
"  My  (xod,  the  rock  of  m^  salvation,"  was  familiar  (8<^ 
Ps.  xviii.  1,  2,  Ac.),  were  it  not  for  the  word  **  Father," 
a  title  for  the  Divine  Being  which  the  national  relifdon 
did  not  frame  till  the  exile  period  ( Jer.  iiL  4^  19 ;  Isa. 
Ixiii.  16). 

(^)  lirstbom.— Jesse's  youngest  son  became  the 
firstborn,  the  favourite  son  of  (rod.  Here,  of  coarse, 
the  epithet  is  extended  to  aU  the  Davidic  succession. 

(29)  Days  of  heayen.— Dent.  xi.  21.  (Comp.  Ps. 
Ixxii.  5 ;  and  see  below,  verse  36.) 

(80-33)  An  elaboration  of  2  Sam.  vii.  14, 15.  and  m- 
dentlv  made  with  a  purpose.  The  poet  acknowledges 
the  sm  of  Israel  in  past  times,  but  also  regards  the 
sufferings  of  the  enle  as  having  been  the  punish- 
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seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his 
thiODe  as  the  sun  before  me.  (^^It  shall 
be  established  for  ever  as  the  moon, 
and  CM  a  &iihfal  witness  in  heaven. 
Selah. 

(®)  Bnt  thou  hast  cast  off  and  abhor- 
red, thou  hast  been  wroth  with  thine 
anointed.  ^>  Thou  hast  made  void 
the  covenant  of  thy  servant:  thou 
bast  profaned  his  crown  hy  casting  it 
to  the  ground.  (^^  Thou  hast  broken 
down  all  his  hedges ;  thou  hast  brought 
bis  strong  holds  to  ruin.  <^)A11  that 
pass  by  the  way  spoil  him :  he  is  a  re- 
proach to  his  neighbours.  <^)  Thou*  hast 
set  up  the  right  hand  of  his  adversaries; 
thou  hast  made  all  his  enemies  to  re- 
joice. (^>  Thou  hast  also  turned  the 
edge  of  his  sword,  and  hast  not  made 
bim  to  stand  in  the  battle.  <^)  Thou 
bast  made  his  ^  glory  to  cease,  and  cast 
bis  throne  down  to  the  ground.     <**)  The 


1  Heb^  Mgktiuti. 


a  i  Sua.  7. 15. 


days  of  his  youth  hast  thou  shortened  r 
thou  hast  covered  him  with  shame 
Selah. 

(^>  How  long.  Lord  P  wilt  thou  hide 
thyself  for  ever?  shall  thy  wrath  bum 
like  fireP  ^^^Eemember  how  short  my 
time  is :  wherefore  hast  thou  made  all 
men  in  vainP  (^)  What  man  is  he  that 
liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  P  shall 
he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the* 
grave?     Selah. 

^^J  Lord,  where  are  thy  former  loving- 
kindnesses,  which  thou  'swarest  unto 
David  in  thy  truth  P  ^^^  Remember, 
Lord,  the  reproach  of  thy  servants ;  how 
I  do  bear  in  my  bosom  the  reproa^ch  of  aU 
the  mighty  people ;  ^^^  wherewith  thine- 
enemies  have  reproached,  O  Lord; 
wherewith  they  have  reproached  the 
footsteps  of  thme  anointed. 

W  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  evermore* 
Amen,  and  Amen. 


ment  foretold  by  them.  Hence  the  sin  has  been 
filiated,  and  the  perplexity  anaea  why  Israel  is  still 
afflieted. 

(^  And  as  a  faithftil  witness  in  heaven.— 
Bather,  and  there  ii  a  faithful  witneag  in  heaven, 
which  thepar&llelism  shows  to  be  the  moon^  jnst  men- 
tiomed.  The  moon  (see  Ps.  kzzi.  S)  was  to  the  Jews — 
as  to  tiie  ftncients  generally — ^the  "  arbiter  of  festivals," 
and  the  festivals  were  sisns  of  the  corenant,  oonse- 
qfoeatly  that  luminary  might  well  be  called  "  a  witness 
in  hesTen." 

^  But  thoTU — ^The  poem  takes  a  new  departure 
here.  God  is  reproachea  for  violating  the  covenant, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  actual  condition  of  things 
m  Israel  at  present,  and  the  glorious  destiny  promised, 
is  feelingly  set  forth. 

The  Iwldnese  of  this  expostulation  has  scandalised 
the  Jewish  expositors.  But  see  exactly  similar  Ian- 
page,  Ps.  xHv.  9,  22.  The  point  of  the  poem,  indeed, 
18  gone  if  we  soften  down  these  expressions.  The 
stn>n|p0r  the  conviction  of  the  inviolability  of  God's 
pjronuses,  the  more  vehement  becomes  the  sense  of 
ivht  to  expostnlate  at  their  seeming  violation,  the  delay 
01  the  fnlfiiment  of  the  covenant.  We  may  illustrate 
hy  the  Latin  poet's 

"Hie  pletatiB  honos,  sic  nos  in  soeptra  reponis?" 

ViRQiL :  ^n.  L  S5. 

^)  Made  void.— Better,  eagt  off,  as  the  word  is 

leered  in  Lam.  ii.  7.  the  only  other  place  where  it 

^cenra.     There  the  LXX.  have  "shook  off;"  here, 

**  turned  npade  down." 

^hon  haist  proftoed.— Oomp.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  7. 

(^  Edge  of  his  aword. — The  Hebrew  is  f«ur,i.e., 

'J^,  and  a  comparison  with  Josh.  v.  2  (margin)  suggests 

j^t  we  hjave  here  a  reminiscence  of  the  "  stone  age." 

-^e  word  "  flint "  for  the  edge  of  a  weapon  might  easily 

^t^ve  the  actual  use  of  the  implement  itself.    So  we 

should  stOl  speak  of  "  a  foeman's  steel "  even  if  the 

"'^  of  chemical  explosives  entirely  abolished  the  use  of 

'^ord  and  bayonet.    This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 


condition  of  modem  science  helps  us  in  exegeffis  of  the 
Bible.  The  ancient  versions,  wfib  knew  nouiing  of  tho 
stone  or  iron  ages,  paraphrase,  by  "strength,"  or 
"  help." 

(44)  Thou  hast  .  •  .—Literally,  Thou  hast  made  to 
ceaaefrofn  his  hr%ghtne89—i,e,,^e  brightness  of  the  sun, 
promised  in  verse  36. 

To  the  ground.— From  being  as  the  sun  ia 
heaven. 

(46)  How  long.— With  this  persistent  cry  of  the 
Maccabean  age  (see  Ps.  Ixxiv.  10),  the  poet  shows  that 
faith  is  not  extinct,  though  it  has  a  sore  struggle  with 
despair. 

(^)  Bemember.— The  text  of  this  clause  runs, 
Bememher  I  how  duration,  which  might  possibly  be  an 
incoherent  sob,  meaning  remember  how  ^uieklu  I  pose. 
But  since  the  transposition  of  a  letter  brings  the  clause 
into  conformity  witn  Ps.  xxxix.  4,  **  how  frail  I  am,"  it 
is  better  to  adopt  the  change. 

Wherefore  hast  thou  .  .  .—Literally,  for  what 
vanity  haet  thou  created  all  men  f 

**  Ckmnt  all  the  Joys  thine  honre  have  seen* 
Goont  aU  the  days  from  anflroish  free. 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
Twere  something  better  not  to  be."— Byrok. 

(48)  What  man. — Rather,  What  hero,  or  champion^ 
or  great  man.  The  word  is  used  of  a  king  (Jer.  xxii. 
30 ;  comp.  Isa.  xxii.  17).  The  verse  repeats  a  common 
poetic  theme : — 


f< 


Pallida  mors  aaqno  polsat  pede  nanpermn  tabemas, 
Regumqae  torres."— Horace,  I.  Od,  iv. 


The  hand  of  the  grave.  —  Bather,  of  the 
underworld,  "  hand  "  being  used  for  "  power." 

(fiO)  The  phrase,  **  bear  in  my  bosom/^  is  explained  by 
Ps.  Ixxix.  12. 

(51)  Footsteps  .  .  .-Every  step  taken  by  Israel 
was  the  subject  of  reproach.  Babbmical  writers  con- 
nect the  verse  with  the  delay  of  the  Mesmah,  since  it 
brings  reproach  on  those  who  wait  for  him  in  vain. 
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and  the  Frailty  of  If  an. 


Book  lU* 

PSALM    XC. 

1 A  Prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  GKkL 

<^)  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place  ^  in  all  generations.  (^>  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, thou  art  Qod. 


I  Or,  A  Prayer, 
bciogaPialino/ 
Mote: 


9  Heb«  to  ifenera- 
Hon  and  geiura- 
Mon. 


aSPeC&aL 


S  Or,  irhm  he  hath 
'  them. 


4  Or,  i«  ehanoad. 


(3)  Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction ; 
and  sayest.  Return,  je  children  of  men. 
(*)  «  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday  ^when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  <*>  Thou 
earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood ;  they 
are  as  a  sleep :  in  the  morning  they  are  like 
CTasst<;AtcA^growethup.  <®)  Lithe  morn- 
ing it  flourisheth,  and  groweth  up ;  in 
the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  and  withereth. 


Book  ttJ* 
xo. 

Notwithstanding  the  nnanimons  rejection  of  the 
Mosaic  title  of  this  psahn  by  the  ancient  and  medifleval 
Christian  commentators,  it  has  found  supporters  amone 
modem  critics.  It  is  urged  that  the  transitoriness  (3 
human  life  was  a  theme  peculiarly  suited  to  the  leader 
of  a  race  doomed  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  till  the 
sinful  generation  had  died  out,  and  that  the  general 
train  ra  thought  and  feeling  is  worthy  of  Moses 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  hopes  he  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  realise.  It  is  a  slender  thread  to  support 
what,  if  we  must  regard  it  as  more  than  a  rabbmical 
conjecture,  was  prot)ably  the  vaffuest  of  traditions. 
(See  Chnerdl  Introdtietian  on  the  titles.)  The  subject 
of  the  brevity  and  yanity  of  life  has  occupied  reflective 
minds  in  all  periods  and  countries.  Only  a  Hebrew 
could  have  handled  it  as  it  is  handled  here ;  but  the 
contrast  drawn  between  human  frailty  and  Divine  im- 
mutability is  more  suited  to  a  later  age  of  Israel  than 
an  early  one.  The  very  first  verse  seems  to  take  a  far 
more  extended  retrospect  than  was  possible  to  Moses, 
while  the  pathetic  cry,  ''How  longP'*  in  yerse  13, 
suggests,  as  we  haye  seen  in  the  case  of  other  psalms, 
«yen  the  MaccabsBan  age  (but  see  title). 

In  one  yiew  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  be  able  to  fix 
on  the  precise  moment  when  this  poem  was  composed, 
and  the  voice  that  first  spoke  it.  jPor  it  is  what  it  has 
been  well  called  'Hhe  funeral  hymn  of  the  world," 
and  it  belongs  not  to  one  race  or  age,  but  to  the  sorrows 
and  the  hopes  of  all  the  successive  generations,  who  at 
the  open  grave  have  derived,  or  shall  derive,  consola- 
tion and  faith  from  its  Divine  words.  There  is  no 
definite  verse  structure.  The  rhythm  is  subordinated 
to  the  feeling. 

Title, — Moses  is  called  "the  man  of  Gkxl,"  as  in 
Dent,  xxxiii.  1;  Josh.  xiv.  6;  1  Ohron.  xxiii.  14;  2 
Ohron.  xxx.  16 ;  Ezra  iii.  2. 

The  Mosaic  authorship  is  a  question  depending  in  a 

great  measure  on  the  view  held  as  to  the  di^  of  the 
ter  part  of  Deuteronomy,  to  which  there  are  resem- 
blances in  many  points  of  style  and  some  points  of 
detail.  Those  who  bring  the  composition  of  tnat  work 
down  to  the  eighth  century  before  Christ  will  unhesitat- 
ingly refer  this  psalm  to  a  date  as  late,  if  not  later. 
(For  more,  see  Introduction.) 

(1)  Dwelling  place.— LXX.  and  Yulg., "  refuse," 
possibly  reading  nMiSz  (as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  39)  instead  of 
fnaun.  So  some  M8S.  But  Deut.  xxxiii.  17  has  the 
feminine  of  this  latter  word,  and  the  idea  of  a  eowtinned 
abode  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  psalm.  The  short 
duration  of  each  succeeding  generation  of  men  on  the 
earth  is  contrasted  with  the  eternity  of  Gh)d  and  the 
permanence  given  to  Israel  as  a  race  by  the  covenant 


that  united  them  with  the  EtemaL  But  we  may  give 
extension  to  the  thought.  Human  history  runs  on  from 
generation  to  generation  (so  the  Hebrew ;  comp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  7) ;  oneffoes,  another  comes ;  but  in  relation  to  the 
unchanging  GK>d,  who  rules  over  all  human  history,  even 
the  transient  creatures  of  an  hour  may  come  to  feel 
secure  and  at  home. 
(3)  Before  the  mountain8.~Bender  either, 

**  Before  the  monntaina  were  bom. 
Or  ever  the  earth  and  world  were  brought  forth," 

in  synonymous  parallelism,  or,  better,  in  progressive, 

"  Before  the  moantaiiis  were  bom. 
Or  ever  the  earth  and  world  brought  forth  "— 

t.e.,  before  vegetation  or  life  appeared.  (Comp.  Job 
XV.  7.)  "  MounUdns"  are  a  frequent  symbol  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  of  enduring  strength.  (See  Gren.  xlix.  26 ; 
Prov.  viii.  25.)  The  expression, "  eartiiand  the  world," 
may  be  taken  as  meanmg  the  earth,  as  distinguished 
from  either  heaven  or  the  sea,  and  the  habiti^b  globe 
(LXX.,  ohcovfi^tmi),     (Comp.  Prov.  viii.  31.) 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting— t.e.,  from 
an  indefinite  past  to  an  indefinite  future  (lit0ndly,/rom 
hidden  time  to  hidden), 

(3)  Thou  tornest  •  •  .—Probably  we  must  render. 
Thou  twmeet  man  to  duet;  and  aayest,  Twrn^  eone 
of  Adam, — t.e.,  one  g^eration  dies  and  another  suc- 
ceeds (see  Ps.  civ.  29,  90),  the  continuance  of  the  race 
being  reg[arded  as  distinctly  due  to  Divine  power  as 
the  Creation,  to  which  there  is  probably  allusion. 

The  LXX.  suggest  as  the  i^e  reading,  "  Tozn  not 
man  to  dtist,  but  say  rather,"  &c. 

(4)  A  thousand  years.— This  verse,  which,  when 
Peter  II.  was  written  (see  Neu)  Teetament  Commmtary), 
had  already  begpm  to  receive  an  arithmetical  treatment, 
and  to  be  made  the  basis  for  Millennarian  computations, 
merely  contrasts  the  unchangeableness  and  etemily  of 
the  Divine  existence  and  purpose  with  the  vicissitudes 
incident  to  the  brief  life  oi  man.  To  One  who  is  from 
the  infinite  past  to  the  infinite  f uturo,  and  Whose  pur- 
pose runs  through  the  ages,  a  thousand  years  are  no 
more  than  a  yesterday  to  man : 

"  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fbols 
The  way  to  dosty  death;  ** 

or  even  as  a  part  of  the  night  passed  in  sleep : 

"  A  thousand  years,  with  Thee  they  are  no  more 
Than  yesterday,  which,  ere  it  is.  is  spent. 
Or,  as  a  watoh  by  night,  that  ooune  doth  keep. 
And  goes  and  oomes,  nnwares  to  them  that  Bleepb'' 

Francis  Baook. 

The  exact  rendering  of  the  words  translated  in  the 
Authorised  Yersion,  '*  when  it  passeth,"  is  doubtful. 
The  LXX.  have,  "which  has  passed;"  and  the  Svrisc 
supports  this  rendering.  For  the  "  night  watches,  see 
Note,  Ps.  Ixiii.  6. 

(5, 6)  The  following  is  suggested  as  the  most  satis- 
factory rondering  of  these  verses:    Time  (literally,  a 
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of  Hmthan  L\fe, 


<7)For  we  are  consumed  by  thine 
anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled. 

^^^  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before 
thee,  our  secret  eina  in  the  light  of  thy 
countenance. 

f^>  For  aU  our  days  are  ipiwsed  away 
in  thy  wrath :  we  spend  our  years  ^as  a 
tale  ihai  is  told,  W  »The  days  of  our 
years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and 


1  Heb^  Utmtd  a- 
way. 


S  Or,  u  a  mediteh 
turn. 


S  Heb..  As  for  Me 
day$  of  our  years, 
in  them  wo  m- 
tentyyean. 


4  Hetk,   ociMae  to 
come. 


if  by  reason  of  strength  they  he  four- 
score years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  ^ 
and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and 
we  fly  away.  (^^>Who  knoweth  the 
power  of  thine  anger?  even  according 
to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  ^^^^  So 
teach  tLs  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  *  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 
<^> Return,  O  Lobd,  how  long?   and 


fear;  bat  the  root-idea  is  the  repetition  or  change  of  the 
teasong)  carries  them  away  with  ite  flood ;  they  are  in 
ihe  morning,  like  grass  sprouting ;  in  the  morning  it 
Jourishes  and  sprotds,  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  doiffn 
cmd  withered. 

This  is  obtained  by  taldng  the  verb  as  third  feminine 
insteid  of  second  mascnline,  and  slightly  chan^ng  the 
Towels  of  the  noon  rendered  in  Authorised  Version  «2eep. 
The  confnsion  of  the  metaphor  is  thus  avoided,  and 
immediately  on  the  mention  of  the  stream  of  time  is 
suggested  the  image  of  the  vegetation  springing  into 
life  at  the  first  touch  of  rain,  and  dvmg  in  a  day — an 
image  so  natural  to  an  OrientaL  The  verb,  carries 
atcay  with  its  flood,  is  found  only  here  and  in  Ps.  IxzviL 
17  (*'  the  eloads  poured  out  water "),  but  the  cognate 
Boan  b  freqnent  for  a  heavy  rainfall  (Isa.  iv.  6,  &c.), 
fiueh  as  in  tne  East  in  a  few  moments  causes  a  flood. 
This  interpretation  is  partlv  supported  by  the  LXX. 
and  Ynlg. :  '*  Their  years  snail  oe  nothingness ;"  and 
many  commentators  have  felt  that  the  image  of  the 
"stream  of  time"  was  required  here.  For  the  ren- 
dering cut  dawn,  eomp.  Job  xxiv.  24.  Some  prefer 
**  fades."  The  general  force  of  the  figure  is  the  same 
whether  we  think  of  the  generations  dropping  away 
like  witheredgrass  or  cut  down  and  dried  hke  hay. 

(7)  We. — ^Tne  change  to  the  fiirst  person  plural  shows 
that  the  poet  was  not  merely  morahsing  on  the  brevity 
of  hunan  life,  but  uttering  a  dirge  over  the  departed 
glory  of  IsraeL  Instead  of  proving  superior  to  vicis- 
situde the  covenant  race  had  shared  it. 

Troubled.— Comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  5.  Better  here, 
friqhtened  away, 

(8)  Oar  secret  sins.— Or,  to  keep  the  singular  of 
the  original,  our  secret  (character). 

The  eipression, "  light  of  Gkid's  countenance,"  usually 

means  "  favour."    But  here  the  word  rendered  light  is 

not  the  usual  one  emnloved  in  that  expression,  but 

rather  means  a  body  of  lignt :  "  the  sun  (or  eye)  of  Thy 

eoontenanoe."     Gomp. : 

"  Then  Seeva  opened  on  the  aooorsed  one 
His  eye  of  anger." 

Southiet:  Cfurae  of  Kehama, 

^)  Are  passed  away. — ^Better,  are  declining. 

A  tale. — Bather,  a  mwrmnr.  (See  Note,  Ps.  i.  2.) 
Probably,  from  the  paraUelism  with  wraih,  a  moan  of 
sadness.  So  in  Ezek.  ii.  10,  "  a  sound  of  woe."  Since 
the  cognate  verb  often  means  "  meditate,"  some  render 
here  thought.     Theognis  says, 

"  Gallant  yoath  speeds  by  like  a  thought" 

W  Yet  is  their  strength  .  •  .  — The  LXX. 
(and  so  Vol^.)  appear  to  have  had  a  slightly  different 
reading,  which  gives  much  better  sense:  "Yet  their 
additional  years  are  but  labour  and  sorrow."  The  old 
man  has  no  reason  to  cong^ratulate  himself  on  passing 
the  ordinary  limit  of  life. 

For  it  is  soon  cut  off.— This  seems  hardly  to  give, 
as  it  professes  to  do,  a  reason  for  the  fact  that  tiie  pro- 


longation of  life  beyond  its  ordinary  limit  brings  trouble 
and  sorrow,  and  we  are  compelled  to  see  if  the  words 
can  convey  a  different  meaning.  Literally  the  clause 
is, /or  (or  thtui)  passeth  haste,  and  toe^ly  away  (like  a 
binl),  which  may  be  rendered,  thus  there  comes  a  haste 
that  we  m>ayfly  away ;  i.e.,  even  though  we  may  have 
prayed  for  an  extension  of  life,  it  brings  with  it  such 
weariness  that  we  long  at  last  to  escape— a  fact  suffi. 
dently  true  to  experience. 
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"  Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  <day, 
Sw^ft  vHnffia  with  desire  to  get  a  ffrave." 
Shakspeass; 

m  Who  knoweth  .  .  .—Better, 

Who  regardeth  Thine  anger 

And— in  a  measure  doe  to  reverenoe— Thy  wrath? 

Who  (no  doubt  with  thought  of  Israel's  enemies)  has 
thai  just  terror  of  Thy  wrath  which  a  truly  reverential 
regard  would  produce  ?  It  is  only  the  persons  who 
have  that  fearful  and  bowed  apprehension  of  His 
Majesty,  and  that  sacred  dread  of  all  offence  to  Him, 
which  18  called  the  *'  fear  of  God."  And  this  is  not  in- 
consistent with  a  child-like  trust  and  love,  and  a  peace- 
ful securitv  ("  Of  whom,  then,  shall  I  be  afraid  P  "}.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  scoff  against  religion  often 
become  the  victims  of  wild  and  base  terror. 

(IS)  BTiimber  our  days.— This  verse  as  it  stands 
literally  gives  to  allot,  or  in  allotting  (see  Isa.  Ixv.  12), 
our  days,  so  teach,  and  we  will  cause  to^come  the  heart 
wisdom.  The  last  clause,  if  intelligible  at  all,  must 
mean  "that  we  may  offer  a  wise  heart,"  and  the 
natural  way  to  understand  the  verse  is  to  make  God, 
not  man,  as  in  the  Authorised  Torsion,  the  reckoner 
of  the  days.  "In  allotting  our  days  thus  make  us 
know  (i.e.,  make  us  know  the  power  of  Thine  anger), 
in  order  that  we  may  present  a  wise  heart." 

The  verse  must  evidently  be  taken  in  dose  connection 
with  the  preceding,  or  the  point  of  the  petition  is  lost, 
and  though  the  ordinairrendering, "  Teaoh  us  to  number 
our  days,  has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  saying  which 
might  be  quoted  in  illustration,  it  is  neither  m  itself 
verv  intelligible,  nor,  except  by  one  instance  in  latei 
Hebrew,  can  it  be  supported  as  a  rendering  of  the 
original 

(13)  Betorn. — ^Better,  turn,  either  from  anger  (Exod. 
xxxii.  12),  or  merely  as  in  Ps.  vi.  4,  "  turn  to  thy 
servant." 

Plainly  we  have  here  the  experience  of  some  par. 
ticolar  epoch,  and  a  prayer  for  IsraeL  From  his  medi- 
tation on  the  shortness  of  human  existence  the  poet 
does  not  pass  to  a  prayer  for  a  prolonged  life  for 
himself,  like  Hezekiah,  but  for  some  intervention  in 
relief  of  the  suffering  community  of  which  he  forms 
part. 

How  long  P— See  Note,  Ps.  hadv.  9. 

Let  it  repent  thee.— Better,  Aovejnfy  on.  (See 
Deut.  xxxii.  36.) 


The  Lord  a  Bejuge 
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from  theFeOUenoe. 


let  it  repent  thee  concerning  thj 
senrants.  ^*^  0  satisfy  us  early  witti 
thy  mercy ;  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be 
glad  all  our  days.  (^^  Make  us  glad  ac- 
cording to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast 
afflicted  us,  and  ike  years  wherein  we 
have  seen  evil.  (^*>  Let  thy  work  appear 
unto  thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  unto 
their  children.  ^"^^  And  let  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us :  and 
establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands 
upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands 
establish  thou  it. 

PSALM  XCI. 

(^>  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  most  High  shall  ^  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty. 

^^^  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my 
refoge  and  my  fortress:  my  God;  ik 
him  will  I  trust. 


I  Heb^  lodge. 


<')  Surely  he  shall  dehver  thee  fix)m 
the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the 
noisome  pestilence.  (^>  He  shall  cover 
thee  veith  his  feathers,  and  under  his 
wings  shalt  thou  trust :  his  truth  shaU 
be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  (^  Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by 
night ;  r^r  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  bj 
day ;  <*^  Tior  for  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the  de- 
struction that  wasteth  at  noonday. 
^  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and 
ten  thousand  at  thy  right  haiid ;  hut  it 
shall  not  come  nigh  thee.  ^®>  Only  with 
thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the 
reward  of  the  wicked. 

<^)  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord, 
which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  most  High, 
thy  habitation ;  ^^^^  there  shall  no  evil 
befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague 
come  nigh  thy  dwelling. 


(U)  Early — i.e.,  in  the  morning  of  new  hope  and  cour- 
age after  the  night  of  affliction  is  spent.  (See  Ps.  xlvi  5.) 
^  W  A  prayer  that  prosperity  may  follow,  propor- 
tionate to  the  mercv  that  has  been  enaured. 

(17)  Beauty. — Or,  plecuantness.  The  Hebrew  word, 
like  the  Greek  x^<'i  and  onr  "  gnce,"  seems  to  com- 
bine  the  ideas  of  "  be^aty  "  and  "  favour." 

XCI. 

There  are  no  data  for  ascertaining  either  the  author 
or  the  date  of  this  psalm.  The  variety  of  the  figures 
employed  seems  to  indicate  a  general  view  of  life  and 
its  possible  {Mrils.  It  may  have  been  a  time  when  both 
war  and  pestilence  were  raging,  but  we  cannot  recover 
it.  Whoever  first  breathed  these  words  of  trust, 
thousands  have  found  them  a  source  of  strength  and 
faith  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  danger.  Stier  mentions 
that  some  years  ago  an  eminent  physician  in  St.  Peters- 
burg recommended  this  psalm  as  the  best  preservative 
agamst  the  cholera.  It  will  also  occur  to  every  one 
that  the  psalm  is  the  Hebrew,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the 
religious,  expression  of  Horace's  oae, 

*' Integer  Tite  scelerisque  pomB.** 

The  parallelism  is  fine  and  sustained. 

(^  3)  He  . . .  I. — ^The  especial  difficulty  of  this  psalm, 
its  abrupt  changes  of  person,  meets  us  at  the  outset.  The 
text  literally  rendered,  runs :  "  He  sitting  in  the  hiding 
place  of  the  Most  High;  In  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty 
he  lodgeth,  I  say  to  Jehovah^  Myrefuge  and  myfoiiress. 
My  Uod,  I  trust  in  Him.  The  change  in  the  last 
clause  presents  no  particular  difficulty,  as  many  similar 
instances  occur;  but  that  from  the  third  person,  in  the 
first  verse,  to  the  first,  in  the  second,  is  very  awkward, 
and  manjr  shifts  have  b^n  adopted  to  get  out  of  it. 
The  best  is  to  supplv  the  word  bussed :  ''Blessed  is  he 
that,"  &e.*  The  different  names  for  Grod  employed 
here  should  be  noticed.  By  their  accumulation  the 
poet  makes  the  sum  of  assurance  doubly  sure. 

(3)  Snare  of  the  fowler.  —  The  image  of  the 
net  has  occurred  frequently  hef ore.    (See  Ps.  x.  15,  Sua.) 

*  The  omiflBlon  of  this  word  by  a  copyist  would  be  very 
natoraU  from  its  confusion  with  the  numerical  heading  of  the 
paahn  and  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  that  now  begins  it. 


Here,  as  in  Ecclee.  ix.  12,  it  is  used  generally  of  any 
unexpected  peril  to  life. 

NoiBome  pestilenee.— Literally,|>e«<i26it0e  of  ca- 
lamitieSf  t.e.,  fatal.  (See  Ps.  Ivii.  1,  where  the  same 
word  "  calamities  "  occurs.) 

(4)  Feathers  .  .  .  wings  •  .  .—For  this  beautiful 
figure,  here  elaborated,  see  Ps.  xvii.  8,  Note. 

(5)  Terror  by  night.— Possibly  a  night  attack  by 
an  enemy.  (Comp.  Song  of  Sol.  iii.  8 ;  Prov.  liL  23— 
26.)     Oomp.  Milton : 

"  To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm." 
In  this  case  the  arrow  flying  by  day  would  refer  to- 
dangers  of  actual  battle.    But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  latter  may  be  merely  the  Oriental  expression  for  the 

Sestilence,  since  it  is -still  so  called  by  ArabianB.  "1 
esired  to  remove  to  a  less  contagious  air.  1  recaved 
from  Solyman  the  emperor  this  messa^:  that  the 
emperor  wondered  what  I  meant  in  desinng  to  remove 
m^  habitation.  le  not  the  pestilence  Qods  arrow,  whuh 
will  always  hit  his  mark?'* — Quoted  in  Spurgean's- 
Treasury  of  David,  from  Busbequin's  TVavels, 

(^)  Darkness  .  .  .  noonday.— -Niffht  and  noon 
are,  in  Oriental  climates,  the  most  unvraolesome,  the 
former  from  exhalations,  the  latter  from  the  fierce  heat 

Destruotion.— From  a  root  meaning  "  to  ent  off ;  ** 
here,  from  parallelism,  '*  deadly  sickness." 

(7)  It  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.— -II,  is.,  no  one 
of  the  dangers  enumerated.  The  pious  Israelite  bears 
a  charmed  life.  Safe  under  Divine  protection,  he  only 
sees  the  effect  of  perils  that  pass  by  mm  harmless. 

(9)  Thou  .  .  .  my.— The  difficultyof  the  change  of 
person  is  avoided  by  the  Authorised  Version,  but  only 
with  violence  to  the  text,  which  runs,  **  For  thou,  Jehovah, 
my  refuge ;  thou  hast  made  the  Most  High  thy  hahita. 
tion."  It  is  best  to  take  the  first  line  as  a  kind  of  under- 
soliloqujT.  The  poet  is  assuring  himself  of  the  protection 
which  ¥ml  be  afforded  one  who  tmste  in  God ;  and  he 
interrupts  his  soliloquy,  as  it  were,  with  a  comment 
upon  it:  "Yes,  this  is  true  of  myself,  for  Thou 
Jehovah  art  indeed  my  refuge."  (For  the  Most  High 
as  a  dwelling  place,  see  Ps.  xc.  1.) 

W  Dwelling.— Literally,  tent :  an  instance  in  ^ch 
the  patriarchal  life  became  stereotyped,  so  te  speak,  in- 
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(u)  •YoT  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
^>They  shall  betur  thee  up  in /Aair  hands, 
lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 
(13)  Thou  shalt  tread  npon  the  lion  and 
^adder:  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon 
shalt  thon  trample  nnder  feet. 

(^^>  Because  he  hath  set  his  love  npon 
me,  therefore  will  I  deliver  him :  I  will 
set  him  on  high,  because  he  hath  known 
my  name.  ^^  He  shall  call  upon  me, 
and  I  will  answer  him :  I  will  he  with 
him  in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him,  and 
honour  him.  ^^  With  'long  life  will  I 
satisfy  him,  and  shew  him  my  salvation. 

PSALM  XCII. 

A  Fsafan  or  Song  for  the  sabhftth  day. 
^^  It  ie  a  good  tTwng  to  give  thanks 


a  Matt.  4.  e;  Luke 
4.ia 


1  Or,iup. 


f  Heb^  iMVtt  of 
day*. 


S    Bebn    te    tk« 


A   Or,    upon    CM 


5  Hebi,  BiggaUm. 


unto  the  LoBD,  and  to  sing  praises  unto 
thy  name,  O  most  High :  ^'^  to  shew 
forth  thy  lovingkindness  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  thy  faithfulness  ^  every  night, 
(^^  upon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings, 
and  upon  the  psaltery ;  ^  upon  the  harp 
with  *a  solemn  sound.  (^)  For  thou,  Lobd, 
hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  work :  I 
will  triumph  in  the  works  of  tiby  hands. 

<^  O  Lord,  how  great  are  thy  works  ! 
a/nd  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.  (^)  A 
brutish  man  knoweth  not ;  neither  doth 
a  fool  understand  this. 

^  When  the 'wicked  spring  as  the  grass, 
and  when  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do 
flourish ;  it  is  that  they  shall  be  des- 
troyed for  ever :  (®)  but  thou,  Lobd,  art 
most  high  for  evermore.  (^)  For,  lo,  thine 
enemies,  O  Lobd,  for,  lo,  thine  enemies 


the  hmgoaga  (See  Note,  Ps.  civ.  3.)  Even  we  speak 
of  "pitching  oar  tent." 

W  Ansels. — ^The  idea  of  a  special  gpoaidian  anffel 
for  each  indiTidnal  has  possibly  been  f ayoored  by  i£is 
Yerae,  though  it  had  its  origin  in  heathen  belief : 

"  Sj  every  man,  as  he  is  bom,  there  stands 
JL  spirit  good,  a  holy  gaide  of  hie," 

MKIfAKDXR. 

Here,  howiBTor,  it  is  not  one  porticxilar  individual,  but 
all  who  hftve  folfilled  the  conditions  of  verses  9  and  10 
▼ho  are  the  objects  of  angelic  charge.  (Comp.  Ps. 
xzxiv.  7.)  (For  the  well-known  quotation  of  this  and 
Terse  12  In  the  Temptation,  see  Matt.  iy.  6 ;  Lnke  iv. 
10, 11 ;  with  Notes  in  New  TeHament  Commentary.) 

W  In  their  hands. — ^Literally,  on,  as  a  nurse  a 
f  hild.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb,  expressive  of  great 
love  and  solicitnde :  **  They  carry  him  on  the  palms  of 
their  hands." 

(U)  Idon  . . .  adder  . . .  young  lion.— These  are 
used  no  doubt»  emblematically  for  the  various  obstacles, 
difficulties,  and  danger  which  threatens  life.  (For 
«  adder,"  see  Note,  Ps.  Iviii.  4;  "  dragon,"  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13.) 

(14—16)  Another  abrupt  change  of  person.  The  con. 
dnsion  of  the  psalm  comes  as  a  Divine  confirmation  of 
the  psalmist's  expression  of  confidence.  (Comp,  Ps.  1. 
15, 23,  with  these  verses.) 

(1^  Set  his  love  upon  me.— Or,  elung  to  me, 
(IS)  Iiong  Life.— The  promise  of  a  long  life,  while 
in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  close  of  this 
psalm,  which  all  tibrough  sp^Jos  of  protection  from 
danger  that  threatened  life. 

xcn. 

In  ihiB  psalm  we  seem  to  have  the  Sabbath  musings 
(see  Note  to  Title)  of  one  who  had  met  the  doubt  born 
of  the  (B^ht  of  successful  wickedness,  and  struggled 
through  it  to  a  firm  faith  in  "  the  Bock  in  whom  is  no 
unri^teousness,"  though  sometimes  on  earth  iniquity 
seems  to  flourish  and  prevaiL  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  psafan  simply  expresses  the  religious 
feelings  of  Israel  generally  after  the  restoration,  or 
whether  it  owes  its  origin  to  any  special  event.  In 
1  Mace.  ix.  23  there  is  an  evident  echo  of,  or  quotation 


from,  the  Greek  version  of  verse  7.     The  versification 
is  regular. 

Title, — A  psalm  or  song;  more  properly,  a  lyrie 
p8<ikn,  i.e.,  one  specially  intended  for  singing. 

For  the  sabbath  day.— The  Talmud  confirms  this, 
saying  that  this  psalm  was  sung  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sabbath  at  the  drink  offering  wnich  followed  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  first  lamb  (Num.  xxviii.  9). 

(2)  Lovingkindness  .  .  .  f aithAilness.— The  two 
most  prominent  features  in  the  display  of  the  covenant 
relation  of  God  towards  His  people.  The  connection 
of  loffinghindnese  or  grace  with  the  morning,  end  faiths 
fulnees  or  tnUh  with  the  evening,  is  only  a  result  of  the 
Hebrew  poetic  style ;  and  vet  there  is  a  fitness  in  the 
association.  Love  breaks  through  the  clouds  of  doubt 
as  the  morning  light  rises  on  the  night ;  and  thoughte 
of  Qod'a  unerring  and  impartial  justice  best  suit  the 
evening — the  triu  time  of  the  day. 

(3)  Ten  strings.— See  Note,  Ps.  xxxiii.  2. 

Upon  the  harp  with  a  solemn  sound.— 
Bather,  with  mtieic  of  the  harp.  For  the  Hebrew 
word,  see  Note,  Ps.  ix.  16. 

W  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by 
Dante  in  a  bewitif ul  passage  descriptive  of  the  happi- 
ness which  flows  from  d^ight  in  the  beauty  of  the 
works  of  God  in  nature.  But  the  reference  is  to  the 
works  in  history,  not  in  naiure.  The  psalmist  is  really 
expressing  his  gladness  at  God's  wonders  wrought  for 
Israel.  (Comp.  Ps.  xc.  15,  16, "  Make  us  glad  ...  let 
thv  work  appear  unto  thy  servants.) 

w  Thoughts. — "Better,  plans,  or  purposes,  (Comp. 
in  addition  to  references  in  margin,  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.) 

(6)  A  brutish  man.— The  Hebrew  is  apparently 
from  a  root  meaning  "  to  eat,"  and  so  refers  to  the  man 
of  mere  animal  nature,  who  lives  for  his  appetites. 

Fool.— From  root  meaning  "fat,"  hence  "gross," 
"  stupid." 

In  the  one  case  the  moral  sense  has  not  come  into 
play  at  all,  in  the  other  it  is  oveigrown  by  sensuality, 
so  that  spiritual  discernment,  insight  iuto  the  glories 
of  the  Divine  mind,  is  impoesible. 

(7)  This  verse  apparently  introduces  the  statement 
of  the  truth  which  the  sensualist  does  not  understand, 
viz.,  that  tiie  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  only  momen- 
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shall  perish ;  all  the  workers  of  iniqnily 
shall  be  scattered.  ^^>  But  my  horn  shaft 
thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  an  unioom :  I 
shall  be  anointed  with  fresh  oil  ^^^  Mine 
eye  also  shall  see  my  desire  on  mine  ene- 
mies, and  mine  ears  shall  hear  my  desire 
of  the  wicked  that  rise  up  against  me. 

(12)  arpj^g  righteous  shall  flourish  like 
the  palm  tree :  he.  shall  grow  like  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon.  <^>  Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God. 
(U)  They  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in 
old  age ;  they  shall  be  fat  and  ^flourish- 
ing ;  (^)  to  shew  that  the  Lobd  is  up- 
right :  he  is  my  rock,  and  there  is  no 
unrighteousness  in  him. 


«Rot.l4.& 


1    H0ba|  ^TIM* 
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PSALM  xcm. 

<^)  The  Lord  reigneth,  he  is  clothed 
with  majesty ;  the  Lord  is  clothed  with 
strength,  wherewith  he  hath  girded  him- 
self:  the  world  also  is  stablished,  that 
it  cannot  be  moved.  ^Thy  throne  is 
established  'of  old :  thou  (Mi  from  ever- 
lasting. 

<^>  The  floods  have  lifted  up,  O  Lord, 
the  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice ;  the 
floods  lift  up  tiieir  waves.  (^^  The  Lord 
on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of 
many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves 
of  the  sea. 

(6) Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure: 
holiness  becometh  thine  house,  O  Lord, 
*for  ever. 


tary,  and  will  render  their  destmction  all  the  more  im- 

Sressive.  The  Anthorised  Version  is  incorrect  in  intro- 
noing  the  second  conjunction  "  when."  Literally,  In 
the  tmringin^  of  the  wicked  Uke  grass,  flourish  aU  the 
workers  of  iniquity  to  he  destroyed  for  ever,  t.e.,  the 
prosperity  of  an  eyil  class  or  commnnity  ^ves  an  im- 
pulse to  evil,  and  apparently  for  a  time  iniquity  seems 
to  have  the  upper  Hand,  but  it  is  onhr  that  the  inevitable 
destmction  may  be  more  signal.  For  the  emblematic 
use  of  vegetable  life  in  the  psalter  see  Note»  Ps.  i.  3,  4. 

(10)  Unioom.— Better,  buffalo,  (See  Num.  xxiiL  22; 
Ps.  xxii.  21.) 

(U)  Mine  eye  also.— Better,  And  my  eye  looked 
upon  (was  able  to  look  without  fear)  my  itiidious  foes, 
dad  for  their  rising  against  me  as  viMains  my  ears 
listened  (without  slm^. 

0^)  Palm  tree.— Tliis  is  the  only  place  where  the 
palm  appears  as  an  emUem  of  moral  rectitude  and 
beauty  of  character,  yet  its  aptness  for  such  compari- 
son has  often  been  notioed.  (See  Tristram's  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,  p.  384;  and  oomp.  Thomson's 
The  Landa/nd  the  Boole,  p.  49.) 

A  moral  use  was  more  often  made  of  the  cedar. 
Emblem  of  kingly  might*  it  also  became  the  ^pe  of  the 
imperial  grandeur  of  virtuous  souls.  (See  BiMe  Edth 
cator,  iii.  379.) 

The  contrast  of  the  pahn's  perennial  verdure,  and 
the  cedar's  venerable  a^,  an  age  measured  not  by 
vears,  but  by  centuries,  with  the  flMtinff  moments  of  the 
brief  day  of  the  grass,  to  which  the  wicked  are  commied 
(verse  7),  is  very  striking,  as  striking  as  that  in  Ps.  i 
between  the  empty  husk  and  the  flourishing  fruit-tree. 

(13)  (See  Note,  Pss.  Iii.  8,  and  Stanley's  Jewish 
Church,  ii.  207.) 

(14)  They  shall  stiU  bring  forth.— Literally, 
Still  shall  they  sprout  in  hoary  age,  sappy  and  green 
shall  they  be,  alluding  to  the  great  f  ruitmlness  of  the 
date  palm,  and  to  the  fact  that  to  the  very  last  this 
f ruitfnlness  continues. 

xcm. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  very  brevity  of  this  song. 
God  is  King,  and  all  the  rage  and  unrest  of  the  workl 
are  impotent  before  that  fact.  It  may  have  been  inspired 
by  some  particular  event,  which  it  is  hopeless  to  seek  to 
recover,  but  it  expresses  a  general  truth.  The  angry 
tumult  of  men  beats  as  vainly  against  the  gruiite  finn- 


ness  of  His  righteous  wiU  as  the  waves  against  the 
shore.  The  tempests  of  history  subside  and  pass  as  the 
tempest  of  the  sea,  but  His  laws  remain  for  ever  fixed 
and  sure.    The  poetical  form  is  regular. 

(1)  The  Lord  reignefh.— Comp.  Pea.  zevii.  1,  xcix. 
1.  Better,  Jehovah  has  become  hiing :  the  usual  term 
for  ascending  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xv.  10 ;  1  Kings  i.  11, 
13;  2  Kings  ix.  13);  used  in  Isaiah  of  the  re- 
estoblishment  of  the  State  after  the  CSaptivity  (Isa.  xxiv. 
23,  Iii.  7) ;  and  by  the  latest  of  Israers  poets,  in  that 
prophetic  strain  which  looks  beyond  tune  and  this 
world  (Kev.  xix.  6).  The  robing  and  girding  with  the 
sword  were  part  ox  the  ceremony  of  inanguration  of  a 
monarch's  reign.    (See  l^ote,  Ps.  xlv.  3L) 

The  Lord  is  clothed  .  .  .—These  clauses  run 
better :  majesty  lie  has  fwt  on :  Jehovah  has  put  (it) 
on :  with  length  has  girded  himself. 

For  the  same  representation  of  Jehovah  as  a  warrior 
arranging  himseli  for  battle,  compare  Isa.  lix.  17, 
Ixiii.  1;  or  as  a  monarch  robed  in  splendour,  Psakn 
civ.  1. 

The  world  also  is  established.  —  This  would 
better  begin  verse  3.  That  the  earth  should  be  solidly 
seated  in  its  hidden  foundation,  is  itself  a  marvel ;  but 
this  wonder  is  mentioned  only  to  bring  into  greater 
relief  the  thought  of  the  next  verse,  thai  the  throne  of 
God,  to  which  the  earth  is  only  as  a  footstool  (Isa.  Ixvi. 
1),  has  its  foundation  firm  and  everlasting,  free  from 
the  vicissitudes  which  beset  earthly  monardiies. 

(8)  Waves. —  Better,  for  the  parallelism,  roaring  : 
but  literally,  breahinq  of  the  wanes  on  i^  shore. 

Floods,  here  poetically  for  the  sea,  as  in  Ps.  xxiv.  2. 

Lift  up. — ^The  repetinon  of  the  verb  the  third  timo 
in  a  different  tense  adds  to  the  force.  In  LXX.  and 
Yulgate  this  clause  is  "  from  the  voices  of  many  waters.** 

(^r  Sea. — ^Whether  this  description  of  a  raging  sea 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  emblematic  of  war  and  its 
horrors,  is  doubtful. 

(5)  Thy  testimonies.  —  This  statement  must  be 
taken  in  dose  connection  with  that  of  the  preceding 
verse.  The  permanence  of  the  covenant^  and  of  the 
outward  signs  that  attest  it,  is  to  the  Israelite  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Divine  power  over  the  xorees 
of  nature.  We  may  extend  the  tnought,  and  say  that 
the  moral  law  is  a  truer  evidence  of  the  eiisieiiee  of 
Qod  than  thenaifonnity  of  natual  laws. 
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PSALM  XCIV. 
<^>  O  LoBD  ^  Qodf  to  whom  vengeance 
belongeth ;  O  God,  to  whom  vengeance 
belongethy  'shew  thyself.  ^^^  Lifib  up 
thyself,  thoa  jndge  of  the  earth :  ren- 
der a  reward  to  the  prond. 

^^  L0RD9  how  long  shall  the  wicked, 
how  long  shall  the  wicked  trimnph  ? 

^*^^How  {on^  shall  they  utter  and  speak 
hard  things?  and  all  the  workers  of 
uiiqiiity  boast  themselves  9 

^)  They  break  in  pieces  thy  people,  O 
LoBD,  and  afflict  thine  heritage.  (^^  They 
skylhe  widow  and  the  stmnger,  and 
miuder  the  fatherless.  (^>  'Yet  they 
say,  The  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither 
aluill  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it. 


1  Heb^  Ood  of  n- 
venget. 
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(8)  Understand,  ye  bmtiBh  among  the 
people :  and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be 
wise?  (^)  'He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
he  not  hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see?  ^^^>  he  that  chastiseth 
the  heathen,  shall  not  he  correct?  he 
that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not 
he  know  ?  ^"^ '  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity. 

(U)  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thon 
chastenest,  O  Lord,  and  teachest  him 
out  of  thy  law;  <^Hhat  thou  mayest 
give  him  rest  from  the  days  of  adversity, 
until  the  pit  be  digged  for  the  wicked. 

(M)  For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  his 
people,  neither  will  he  forsake  his  inhe- 
ritaiice.     ^^  But  judgment  shall  return 
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Yenes  5  and  14,  and,  bj  implication,  verse  10,  show 
ibat  tiiis  peahn  was  the  expression,  not  of  individnal, 
but  of  national,  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice.  Yet  the 
poet  must,  in  his  own  person,  haye  experienced  the 
bUeraeas  of  the  tronble,  from  the  reference  he  makes, 
towirds  the  close,  to  his  own  experiences.  Apostate 
Jews  may  have  been  joined  with  the  heathen  oppressors. 
(See  Note,  Terse  6.)  There  is  no  indication  on  which 
to  foond  a  conjectore  as  to  date  or  aathorriiip.  The 
poetiesl  form  ia  regnlar. 

0)  The  original  is  far  more  striking^  in  its  conciseness. 
iirod  of  retnSuliont,  Jehovah,  Chd  of  retribtUiona  ehine 
forth.  The  emphatic  repetition  of  a  phrase  is  a  feature 
of  this  psshn.    (See  verses  3, 23.) 

(S)  laft  up  tli3rBelf--£.e.,  either  be  exalted,  or  rise 
to  jrire  sentence. 

w  How  long  .  .  .  and.— It  is  better  to  omit  the 
italics,  and  render :  27i0y  epeak  out  of  utter  impudence : 
40  enl-doer8  boaet.  The  word  rendered  "  boast "  is  by- 
modem  scholars  connected  with  the  Arabian  titie  Emir, 
a  "  commander."  They  make  themselves  oat  to  be  per- 
^ooB  of  distinction,  or,  perhaps,  lord  it  over  Grod's  people. 

<^)  Break  in  pieoes.— Or,  erueh.  (See  Isa.  iii.  15, 
^luts  tiie  word  is  in  parallelism  with  "  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor.") 

(<)  Stranger.— The  mention  of  the  stranger  as  one 
fnendiess  and  helpless  (Exod.  xxii.  21),  nnder  the 
f  jranny  of  the  great,  seems  to  implj  that  domestic,  and 
^oi  foreign  oppression,  is  the  grievance. 

CO  The  Iiord.— In  original;  "  Jab."    This  careless- 

^^essof  heaven  to  injnstioe  and  crime,  which,  in  the 

^oath  of  the  heathen  (or,  perhaps,  of  apostate  Jews), 

appeared  so  monstrons  to  the  Hebrews,  was  a  doctrine 

^x  the  philosophy  of  ancient  times.    It  appears  in  the 

^^ing  of  Seneca :  "  Stoieue  deus  nee  cor  nee  caput 

^<ibd'*    And  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter  men  are 

J^l^preeented  as  only  enduring  the  gifts  of  the  gods 

^l^caose  they  are  stronger,  and  give  only  gmdgingly. 

(0(Hnp.  Lacretios,  i.  &.)    The  feeling  has  be^  well 

^^^ht  in  Tennyson's  Lohu  Eoiters : 

**Let  08  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind. 
In  the  hoQow  Lotus-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined. 
On  the  hills  like  gods  together.  cartUsa  of  mankind," 

%^      <^M>  The  reality  of  a  Divine  Providence  is  proved 
^^^tii  from  nature  and  history — from  the  physi^  con- 


stitution of  man  and  the  moral  government  of  the 
world.  The  psalmist's  question  is  as  powerful  against 
modem  atheism,  under  whatever  ^lUosophy  it  shelters 
itself,  as  against  that  of  his  day.  Whatever  the  source 
of  physicu  life  or  moral  sense,  their  exietence  proves 
the  prior  existence  of  an  original  mind  and  will. 


(^0)  He  that  ohaBtiseth. — Or,  Hb  who  instrucieth. 
The  thouf^ht  to  some  extent  anticipates  St.  Paul's 
teaching  about  the  divine  education  of  the  heathen,  in 
Romans  i. 

(11)  That  they  are  vanity  .—The  literal  rendering, 
"for  they  are  breath,"  referring  not  to  thoughts,  but  to 
man  collectively,  gives  equallv  good  sense,  and  would, 
notwithstanding  the  order  of  tne  words,  be  natural,  since 
the  masculine  pronoun  is  used.  But  the  LXX.  stands 
as  the  Authorised  Version,  and  is  so  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  iii.  20),  with  the  substitution  of  Moiee  men  for 
men, 

(12, 13)  Bleaaed.— A  far  higher  note  than  one  of  mere 
complaint,  or  even  of  trust  in  GRkI,  is  struck  here.  Tlie 
beatitude  of  suffering  could  not  be  made  altogether  plain 
in  ilie  Old  Testament,  though  in  Job  the  spirit  of  it  is 
nearly  reached.  Here  the  poet  sees  thus  far,  that  he  who 
is  the  victim  of  misfortunes  may  be  congpratnlated  if  he 
may  stand  aside  and  calmly  watch  the  course  of  Divine 
Providence  involving  evil  men  in  punishment.  What 
he  has  himself  endu^Bd  has  chastened  him,  and  caused 
him  to  he  quiet  from  the  evil  days — 1.6.,  has  calmed  him 
in  viewing  evil  circumstances.  It  would,  however,  but 
for  the  next  clause,  be  more  natural  to  understand, 
"  shall  deliver  him  from  evil  days." 

Pit. — Comp.  Ps.  ix.  16. 

(15)  But.— Better,  For;  literally, /or  torigMeouaness 
judgment  shall  turn,  and  after  it  all  upright  in  heart 
— i.e.,  there  shall  no  longer  be  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion in  things.  God's  righteousness  will  triumph  over 
the  injustice  under  which  Israel  groans;  His  wa^s 
will  be  vindicated,  so  that  all  the  upright  in  heart  will 
acknowledge  that  *'  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous, 
a  (jk)d  who  judges  in  the  earth  "  (Ps.  Iviii.  11 ).  Luther's 


fine  paraphrase,  "  For  Right  must,  whatever  happens, 
remain  Bifirht,"  expresses  the  feeling;  but,  better  still, 
the  question,  "  Shall  not  the  Lord  of  all  the 
right  P  "   The  phrase,  *'  shall  after  it,"  is  a  con 


earth  do 


common  one 
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for  expressing  attachment  and  adherence  to  a  party  or 
cause  (Exod.  xxiii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  iL  10;  Ps.  xlix.  13),  and 
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of  E-mJdowu 


nnto  righteotusness :  and  all  the  upright 
in  heart  ^  shall  follow  it. 

(M)  Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against 
the  evil-doers  P  or  who  will  stand  up  for 
me  against  the  workers  of  iniquity? 

<^^)  Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  help, 
my  soul  had  ^almost  dwelt  in  silence. 

(18)  When  I  said,  My  foot  slippeth ;  thy 
mercy,  O  Lord,  held  me  up.  <^>  In  the 
multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me  thy 
comforts  delight  my  soul. 

(*^)  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have 
fellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth 
mischief  by  a  lawP  ^^^  They  gather 
themselves  together  against  the  soul  of 
the  righteous,  and  condenm  the  innocent 
blood. 


1  Heb-   thaU  bv 


SQr.ffMidUy. 


face. 


4  Heb.,  AiwAoM. 


<^)  But  the  Lord  ismy  defence ;  and  my 
Grod  is  the  rock  of  my  refuge.  t®>  And 
he  shall  bring  upon  them  their  own 
iniquity,  and  shall  cut  them  off  in  their 
own  wickedness;  yea,  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  cut  them  off. 

PSALM  XCV. 

(^)  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  ; 
let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  rock  of 
our  salvation.  ^>  Let  us  'come  before 
his  presence  with  thanksgiving,  and 
make  a  joyful  noise  unto  him  with 
psalms. 

(^)  For  the  Lord  is  a  great  Grod,  and  a 
great  King  above  all  gods.  <^>  ^Li  his 
hand  are  me  deep  pla<^  of  the  earth : 


specially  of  adherence  to  Jekovah  (1  Sam.  zii.  14 ;  1 
Kings  xiy.  8). 

(10)  Bise  up. — Stand  np— i.e.,  as  champion,  (Gomp. 
2  Sam.  xziii.  11,  of  the  exploit  of  Shammah,  the  son 
of  Agee  the  Hararite ;  comp.  Ps.  ii.  2.) 

(17)  In  silenoe— i.e.,  of  the  sraTe,  as  in  Ps.  xrd,  17. 

(19)  Thoughts.^Properiy,  diyidinff — i.e.,  "perplex- 
ing" or  "  anxions  "  thoughts.  (See  Job  iv.  13,  xx.  2.) 
LXX.  and  Vnlg..  "  griefs.?' 

We  may  compare  the  Yir^^ilian  "  animmn  nnnc  hno 
celerem,  nunc  dividit  illnc,"  imitated  bj  Tennyson : 

This  way  and  that  dividing  his  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw." 

Delight. —  Literally,  stroke,  and  so  tooihe.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  used  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  11  of  a  mother  quiet- 
ing her  child  with  the  breast,  and  in  Jer.  xvi.  7  of  the 
cupof  consolation  g^ven  to  mourners  at  funerals. 

m  Throne  of  iniquity.— ^This  is  an  apt  expres- 
mon  for  an  oppressive  and  unjust  government.  The 
word  renderea  "  iniquity  "  might  mean  "  calamity  "  or 
"  destruction "  (see  Ps.  Ivii.  1,  and  comp.  Ps.  xci 
8 :  "  noisome  "),  but  in  Prov.  x.  3  it  seems  to  mean 
"  lawless  desire,"  which  best  suits  this  passage. 

Have  fellowship — i.e.,  he  associated  in  the  govern^ 
ment.  Could  the  theocracy  admit  to  a  share  in  it»  not 
merely  imperfect  instruments  of  justice,  but  even  those 
who  perverted  justice  to  evil  ends  P 

Wnich  frameth  mischief  by  a  law  P  —  i.e., 
making  legislation  a  mea/ns  of  wrong.  Others,  how- 
ever, render,  ''  against  the  law."  But  the  former 
explanation  best  suits  the  next  verse. 

(21)  They  gather— i.«.,  possibly.  They  crowd  into 
the  courts  of  law  to  take  part  in  the  unjust  condemna- 
tion of  the  just,  or  more  generally,  *'  They  attack  the 
life  of  the  righteous."  LaX.,  **  tney  hunt."  (Comp. 
Ps.  XXXV.  15.) 

XCV. 

The  LXX.  prefix  a  title  ascribing  this  psalm  to 
David,  and  in  quoting  it  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap.  iv.  7)  uses  the  expression  "  m  David."  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  mode  of  saying  "  in  the  Psalms."  We 
may  conjecture,  from  the  contents,  that  some  danger  to 
rel^r^on  was  observed  by  the  author,  since  the  disobe- 
dience and  perversity  of  the  early  history  of  the  race 
are  recalled.    Beyond  this  we  only  perceive  that  the 


psalm  was  composed  for  the  congregational  use.*  From 
earliest  times  it  has  played  the  part  of  an  invitatorr 
psalm  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  it  does  in  the  English 
morning  service  now.    The  rhythm  is  fine  and  varied. 

0)  O  oome. — The  invitation  is  general,  and  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  heathen  warning  to  the  uninitiated, 
procuL  este  profani.  This  exhortation  to  worship  God, 
not  with  penitence,  but  with  loud  thanksgiving,  is,  as 
Perowne  notes,  the  more  remarkable  considering  the 
strain  in  which  the  latter  part  of  the  psalm  is  written. 

Make  a  joyfU.  noise.— There  is  no  one  English 
expression  for  the  full  burst  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  which  is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  word  here  applied 
to  the  Temple  service.    Yulg.,  jubHemus, 

Book  of  our  salvation.— As  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26. 
(Comp.  "  rock  of  refuge,"  Ps.  xciv.  22.) 

(8)  Come  before.— Literally  go  to  meet.  It  is  the 
word  rendered  "prevent"  in  jPs.  xviii.  6,  where  see 
Note. 

(3)  Above  all  gods.  — Not  here  angelic  beings, 
but  the  gods  of  surrounding  tribes,  as  accurately  ex- 

flained  m  Ps.  xcvi.  4,  5.  (Comp.  Exod.  xv.  11,  xriii. 
1.)  Commentators  vex  themselves  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  ascription  of  a  real  existence  to  these  tribid 
deities  in  the  expression, "  King  above  all  gods."  But 
how  else  was  Israel  constantly  falling  into  the  sin  of 
worshipping  them  P  It  was  in  the  inspired  rejection  of 
them  as  possessing  anv  sovereign  power,  and  in  the 
recognition  of  Jehovah's  supremacy  shown  by  the 
psalmists  and  prophets,  that  the  preservation  of  Imel*s 
religion  consisted. 

(*T  Deep  places.— Prom  a  root  meaning  "to  search," 
perhaps  by  digging.  Hence  either  **  mines  "  or  "  mine- 
ral wealth." 

Strength  of  the  hills.— The  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered **  strength  '*  is  rare,  found  only  here  and  Nam. 
xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  8  ("  strength  of  an  unicorn  "),  and  Job 
xxii.  25  ("  plenty  of  silver ;  **  margin,  "  silver  of 
strength").  The  root  to  which  the  word  is  usnaUy 
assigned  means  "  to  be  weaiy,"  from  which  the  idea  of 
strength  can  only  be  derived  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo 

*  Psalms  XCV.— c  appear  to  form  a  firroup  (to  which  xdiL  is  also 
olosely  related)  of  songs  oompoeed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Return  from  Exile.    (See  the  coinddenoes  of  thought  and  ex- 

greesion  pointed  oat  in  the  Notes,  and  oomp.  the  Introductioa 
>  Ps.  xcviil.) 
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An  Exhortation  to 
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Obedience  and  Praise, 


^the  strength  of  the  hills  t$  his  aJso. 
<^  'The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it :  and 
his  hands  formed  the  dry  land. 

<^  O  oome,  let  as  worship  and  bow 
down  :  let  ns  kneel  before  the  Lobd  our 
maker.  ^>  For  he  is  our  God ;  and  we 
are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the 
sheep  of  his  hand. 

•To  day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
<^  harden  not  your  heart,  *as  in  the 
^proYocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  temp- 
tation in  the  wilderness :  (^^  when  your 
&ther8  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  saw 
my  work. 

^^>  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved 
with  this  generation,  and  said.  It  ta  a 
people  that  do  err  in  their  heart,  and 
they  have  not  known  my  ways :  (^)  unto 


1  Or,  the  htlakta  of 
CAe  kUU  arc  kit. 


f  Heb^  Whom  tJu 


a  Het>.8.7,*4.7. 


6  Ex.  17. 2, 7:  Nam. 
14.  B,  ftc. 


S  Hcb.,  eontaiUciH. 


4Heb.,</(Jk«y0iii«r 
intomgreti. 


e  1  Chron.  l(L  tt. 


whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath  *that  they 
should  not  enter  into  my  rest. 

PSALM  XCVL 

^^  O  '  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song: 
sing  unto  the  Lobd,  all  the  earth. 
(^)  Sing  unto  the  Lobd,  bless  his  name ; 
shew  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to 
day.  W  Declare  his  glory  among  the 
heathen,  his  wonders  among  all  people. 
W  For  the  Lobd  is  great,  and  greatly  to 
be  praised :  he  is  to  be  feared  above  all 
gods. 

(^>  For  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  are 
idols :  but  the  Lobd  made  the  heavens. 
^^  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him: 
strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanc- 
tuary. 


principle.  Keeping  the  nsaal  deriTation,  we  inaj,  with 
many  critics,  give  uie  word  the  sense  of  "  mines "  or 
''tr^ores/'  becanse  of  the  labours  of  extracting 
metal  from  the  earth.  This  suits  Job  xxii.  25,  ana 
makes  a  {|;ood  naraUelisni.  Bat  the  LXX.  and  Ynlg. 
have  "  heights,  and  bv  another  derivation  the  Hebrew 
may  mean  shining,  and  so  "  snnnv  summit."  With  this 
agrees  the  rend^ing  of  the  LxX.  in  Nnm.  xxiii.  22, 
xziv.  8,  and  the  rhythm  is  preserved  hj  an  antithetic 
parallelism,  as  in  next  verse. 
W  Worship. — ^Properly,  prostraie  ourselves, 
KneeL — The  practice  of  imeeliny  low  in  the  East, 
only  used  in  moments  of  deep  humiliation,  is  first  men- 
iioined  in  2  Chron.  vi.  13.  It  was  also  Daniel's  practice 
(Dan.  vi.  10). 

(7)  To«day  if  .  .  . —  In  joining  this  clause  with 
verses  8  and  9  the  Authorised  Version  follows  the  LXX. 
The  Masoretic  text  connects  it  with  the  preceding  part 
ef  ihe  verse,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  &t  de- 
partiiur  from  that  arrangement.  Indeed,  the  change 
irook  the  third  person,  "  his  voice,"  to  the  first, "  tempted 
me,"  In  the  same  sentence  is  intolerable  even  in  Hebrew 
poeti7.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  suDpose  the  loss 
of  a  Ime.  Bender :  "  For  He  is  our  Qua,  and  we  are 
the  people  of  his  pasture,  the  sheep  of  his  hand.  To- 
day would  that  ye  would  hearken  to  his  voice."  The 
Oriental  custom  of  leading  flocks  by  the  voice  is  doubt- 
less alluded  to,  as  in  John  x.  4.  Notice  the  resem- 
Mance  in  verses  6,  7  to  Ps.  c.  3,  4. 

(8)  The  mention  of  the  guiding  voice  suggests  to  the 
poet  to  make  €rod  Himself  address  His  people,  and 
witii  this  verse  the  Divine  warning  begins. 

Provocation  .  .  .  temptation.—  It  is  better  to 
keep  here  the  proper  names  Meribah  and  MasscJj^ 
(£zod.  xvii.  1—7 ;  Num.  xx.  13 ;  comp.  Dent,  xxxiii. 
8). 

W  Proved  me.— Properly,  of  trving  metals.  This 
term  is  used  of  man's  attitude  towards  l^vidence,  both 
in  a  good  and  bad  sense  (Mai.  iii.  10, 15). 

ilLnd  saw  my  work.— Better  (as  in  Isa.  xlix. 
15),  Tea,  they  saw  my  works,  watched,  that  is,  Grod's 
dealings  with  ever  the  same  readiness  to  murmur  and 
zepuie,  and  try  the  Divine  patience. 

O^  See  Notes,  Heb.  iii.  17,  New  Testament  Com- 


X  gneved*— Better,  I  ZooiAecJ. 


A  people  that  do  err. — ^Literally,  a  people  of 
wanderers  in  heart.  They  are  morally  astray  through 
ignorance  of  God's  paths. 

W  I  Bware.— Num.  xiv.  21—27. 

Best. — ^This  is,  of  course,  the  Promised  Land,  as 
the  context  unmistakably  shows.  The  freedom  t-aken 
with  the  passage  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Hebrews,  m  order  to  make  the  psslm  point  us  to  a 
S'  future  "  rest,  was  such  as  Jewish  doctors  ordinarily 
used,  and  of  which  other  instances  occur  in  the  New 
Testament — ^notably  St.  Paul's  argument  in  Gal.  iii.  16. 

XCVI. 

This  "new  song,"  breathing  indeed  aspirations  and 
hopes  which  were  not  wholly  new  to  Israel,  but  ideal, 
and  still  waiting  for  their  complete  fulfilment,  most 

frobablv  dates,  according  to  tne  conjecture  of  the 
iXX.,  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. No  one  can  miss  tne  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  uterature  of  that  period,  especiaUy  the  evidence  of 
deeper  sjrmpathy  with  nature,  and  extended  interest  in 
mankind.  The  outward  world  has  become  instinct 
with  emotion,  while  the  barrier  of  futh  and  feeling 
beween  Israel  and  other  races  is  gradually  breaking 
down.* 

(1)  A  new  song.— See  Note,  Ps.  xxxiii.  3.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  kind  of  national  and  religious 
'*  lyric  cry  "  after  the  Restoration.  ( Comp.  Isa.  xlii.  10.) 
^  ft)  Idols. — ^Literally,  nothings ;  Heb.,  elxlim,  with  a 
play  on  the  word  eZ,  God.  This  plainly  shows  that  by 
Qods,  in  verse  4,  the  heathen  deities,  and  not  angels, 
are  meant.  (See  Note,  Ps.  xcv.  3.)  The  LXX.  some- 
times renders  the  Hebrew  word  "idols,"  sometimes 
"vanities,"  but  here  "demons."  Symmachus  "non- 
existences.-' 

But  the  Lord  made  the  heavens.— ^of^in^f 
could  not  do  that,  but  only  Jehovah. 

(6)  Honour  . .  .  The  whole  universe  displays  Jeho- 
vah's majesty,  but  chiefly  his  sanctuary  in  Israel,  where 
it  is  typified  oy  the  costly  splendour  of  the  building  and 
its  rites.  So  the  version  of  ApoUinaris,  "  Pureness  and 
stately  glory  fit  his  shrine."     The  chronicler  having 
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*  The  LXX.  Inconsistentlv  go  on  to  ascribe  the  Psalm  to 
David,  probably  because  of  its  insertion  in  1  Chron.  zvi. 


Righteousness  of  Hie 


PSALMS.  XCVII. 


Divins  GovemmenL 


<^)  Give  unto  the  Lobd,  O  ye  kindreds 
of  the  people,  g^ve  unto  the  Lobd  glory 
and  strength.  (^>  Give  unto  the  Lord 
the  glory  ^  due  unto  his  name :  bring  an 
oflFering,  and  come  into  his  courts.  ^^^  O 
worship  the  Lobd  *in  the  beauty  of 
holiness  :  fear  before  him,  all  the  earth. 
<^^>  Say  among  the  heathen  that  *  the 
Lobd  reigneth:  the  world  also  shall 
be  established  that  it  shall  not  be 
moved :  he  shall  judge  the  people 
righteously. 

(^^^Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let 
the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar,  and 
the  fulness  thereof.  (^>  Let  the  field  be 
joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein:  then 
shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice 
'^>  before  the  Lobd  :  for  he  cometh,  for 
he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth :  he  shall 
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judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  and 
the  people  with  his  truth. 

PSALM  xcvn. 

(^)  The  Lobd  reigneth ;  let  the  earth 
rejoice ;  let  the  '  multitude  of  isles  be 
glad  thereof, 

<^)  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him :  ^  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment are  the  ^habitation  of  his  throne^ 
(^)  A  fire  goeth  before  him,  and  bumeth 
up  his  enemies  round  about.  (^>Hia 
lightnings  enlightened  the  world:  the 
earth  saw,  and  trembled.  (^  The  hilla 
melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lobd,  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth.  (^)The  heavens  declare 
his  righteousness,  and  aU  the  people  see 
his  glory. 


adopted  tliis  psalm  as  suitable  for  the  occasion  when  the 
ark  was  bronKht  to  Zion  by  David,  has  snbstitated 
"strength  and  gladness  are  in  his  place,**  possibly 
because  tlie  Temple  was  not  built  at  that  time. 

(7—9)  These  verses  are  a  relic  of  Ps.  zxix.  1, 2,  where 
see  Notes,  but  instead  of  being  addressed  to  the  angels 
it  is,  in  accordance  with  the  world  of  new  ideas  and 
feelings  in  which  Israel  lived  after  the  Gaptivitv, 
addressed  to  all  the  people  of  the  world.  A  truly 
Messianic  character  is  thus  impressed  on  the  psalm. 

(8)  Offering. — The  minchah,  or  sacrifice  of  fine 
flour. 

(9)  o  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness. — ^Better,  Bow  before  Jehovah  in  holy  attire. 
But  the  LXX.  and  Yulgate  have  as  in  margin. 

Fear  before  him.-^r  literally,  let  all  the  earth 
he  moved  before  his  face. 

(10)  Say  among  the  heathen. — ^The  watchword 
of  the  Restoration,  *'  Jehovah  has  become  Kiiur  **  (see 
Fs.  xciii.  1,  note,  and  comp.  Isa.  lii.  7),  is  an  Evangel 
not  only  for  Jerusalem  but  for  the  world  at  large. 
But  to  it  is  added  (see  the  difference  of  arrangement 
in  1  Ghron.  xvi.  29-^1)  the  further  statement  of  the 
stability  of  the  world,  emblem  of  the  stability  and 
justice  of  tlie  Divine  Government. 

(U— 13)  Magnificent  progress  of  the  Divine  Judge 
through  His  realm.  There  is  only  one  thought,  that  of 
the  inauguration  of  a  righteous  sway  for  all  nations; 
at  its  advent,  as  in  Isaiah's  glorious  visions  (see  Isa. 
zxxv.  1,  2,  xlii.  10,  xliv.  23,  Iv.  12),  all  nature  seems 
to  join  the  chorus  of  gladness. 

(12)  Then  shall  all  the  trees  .  .  .— Comp.— 

'*  His  praise,  ye  winds  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud,  and  wave  your  tops  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant  in  sign  of  worship  wave."— Miltok. 

(13)  For  he  oometh,  for  he  cometh.— Notice  the 
striking  repetition,  the  natural  expression  of  gladness. 

XOVIL 

Though  in  a  very  great  measure  a  compilation  from 
earlier  writings  (see  ^otes  passim),  this  psalm,  by  more 
than  oue  fine  touch,  proves  itself  the  product  not  only 
of  a  thoughtful,  but  of  a  truly  poetic  mind.    (Notice 
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especially  verses  2, 10, 11,  and  see  Notes.)    The  rhythm 
is  regular. 

(1)  The  Lord  reigneth*— For  the  thought  and 
imagery  comp.  Ps.  xcvL  10, 11. 

Multitude  of  the  isles.— Literally  isles  many. 
This  wide  glance  to  the  westward  embracing  the  isleft 
and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  (Ps.  Inii.  10),  possibly 
even  more  distant  ones  still,  b  characteristic  of  the^ 
literature  of  post-exile  times.  (Comp.  Ieuu  xBi.  10, 11,. 
li.  15.) 

(2)  Clouds  and  darkness.  —  Comp.  Ps.  xviii. 
10 — 12.  The  imagery  in  the  first  inskmce  is  borrowed 
from  the  Theophany  at  Sinai.  (Exod.  zix.  9, 16,  xz.  21 ; 
Deut.  iv  11,  V.  22,  23.) 

Are  the  habitation.— Better,  are  the  fowndoHon^ 
or  pUlars,  (See  margin.)  This  reappears  from  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  14,  but  the  connection  with  "  clouds  and  dark- 
ness  "  is  peculiar  to  this  poet,  and  is  striking.  The 
immediate  effect  on  the  Hebrew  mind,  of  the  awfal 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  in  natare,  is 
not  fear,  but  a  sublime  sense  of  safety  in  the  estab- 
lished right  and  truth  of  Grod.  They  knew  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  power 

"  Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  lig'ht. 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud. 

As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old. 

While  Israel  made  them  gods  of  gold. 
Although  the  trompet  blew  so  loud.* 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam, 

(^  This  is  an  echo  of  Ps.  L  3.  (Comp.  also  Ps. 
xviiL  8 ;  Hab.  iii.  4,  5.) 

W  See  Ps.  Ixxvii.  17, 18,  from  which  this  is  taken. 

(5)  The  hiUs  melted.— Comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  Note  ; 
Micah  i.  4. 

The  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.— An  expression 
first  met  with  exactly  in  Josh.  iii.  11 — 13,  though  Abnu 
ham  speaks  of  God  as  judge  of  the  whole  earth  (Gren. 
xviii.  25).  (Comp.  Micah  iv.  13 ;  Zech.  iv.  10,  vi.  5.) 
Though  Jehovah  was  the  tribal  Qod,  yet  in  marked 
distinction  to  surrounding  tribes  Israel  regarded  Him 
as  having  universal  dominion. 

(6)  All  the  people.— Rather,  aU  the  peoples.  At 
length  the  world  at  large  is  convinced,  by  visiole  niani> 
fes&tiouB,  of  what  Isram  had  recognised  through  the  veil 
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PSALMS,  xcvni. 


to  Fraise  God. 


in  •  Conf  onnded  be  all  they  that  ser^e 
grayen  images,  that  boast  themselves  of 
idols :  worship  him,  all  ye  gods* 

(8>Zion  heard,  and  was  glad ;  and  the 
daughters  of  Jndah  rejoiced  because  of 
thy  judgments,  O  Lord.  WFor  thou, 
Lord,  art  high  above  all  the  earth: 
thou  art  exalted  far  above  aU  gods. 

00)  Ye  that  love  the  Loan,  *  hate  evil : 
he  preserveth  the  souls  of  his  saints ; 
he  delivereth  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  wicked.  (^>  Light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright 
in  heart. 

^  Bejoice  in  the  Lobd,  ye  righteous; 
and  give  thanks  ^  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  holiness. 

PSALM  xcvm. 

A  Psalm. 

^)  0  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ; 
for  he  hath  done  marvellous  things  :  his 
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right  hand,  and  his  holy  arm,  hath 
gotten  him  the  victory. 

<') '  The  Lord  hath  made  known 
his  salvation :  his  righteousness  hath  he 
^openly  shewed  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen.  (^>  He  hath  remembered  his 
mercy  and  his  truth  toward  the  house 
of  Israel :  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have 
seen  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

(^>  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord, 
all  the  earth :  make  a  loud  noise,  and 
rejoice,  and  sing  praise.  ^^^  Sing  unto 
the  Lord  with  tiie  harp ;  with  the  harp, 
and  the  voice  of  a  psaim.  ^^  With 
trumpets  and  sound  of  comet  make  a 
joyful  noise  before  the  Lord,  the  £ing. 
(^  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein.  ^  Let  the  floods  clap  their 
hands  :  let  the  hills  be  joyful  together 
^)  before  the  Lord  j 

'  For  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth : 


of  darkness  and  doad, — ^the  eternal  lighteoiuneflB  of 
which  aU  the  splendoara  of  the  atorm  have  been  a 
witeeaa.    (See  Note,  Pa.  Ixxzix.  6.) 

(7)  Ck>nfoiinded— i.e.,  ashamed  (Isa.  zlii.  17 ;  Jer. 
X.  14).  The  same  idea  is  conreved  by  the  very  word 
*'  idols  "  in  Hebrew — empty,  worthless  things,  shaming 
those  who  worship  them. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Terbs  here  are  to  be 
taken  as  imperatiYes.  So  LXX.,  Ynlgate,  and  Anthor- 
ised  Yeraion.    Probably  a  fact  is  stated. 

All  ye  sods.— Not  "  angels,"  as  in  LXX.  (See 
Note,  Ps.  Tiii.  5.)  Here,  however,  the  term  is  directly 
intended  to  indnde  among  superhuman  beings  the 
agencies  worshipped  by  heafiien  nations  as  deities.  The 
quotation  Heb.  i.  6  (see  Note,  New  Testament  Com- 
mewtary)  is  made  from  the  LXX.  of  Deut.  zxxii.  43. 

(8)  Zion  heard.— See  Ps.  zlyiii.  11,  Note. 

W  For  the  first  dause  see  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  IS;  for  the 
second  Ps.  zlvii.  2 — ^10. 

(10)  Ye  that  love  the  Lord.— Notwithstandins^ 
certain  points  of  similarity  between  this  verse  ana 
Pfls.  3XDV.  10—20,  xxxvii.  28,  and  between  verse  12  and 
Ps.  zzzii.  11,  the  psalmist  shows  himself  at  the  close 
more  than  a  compiler — a  true  poet. 

Hate  evil. — ^It  is  better  to  point  for  the  indicative, 
Tkey  who  love  Jehovah,  hate  evil,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  awkward  transition  in  the  next  clause.  This  prac- 
tical test  of  true  religion  can  never  be  obsolete.  Love 
of  God  implies  the  hatred  of  all  He  hates.  A  heathen 
writer  has  expressed  this  in  a  striking  way.  Philosophy, 
holding  a  dudogiie  with  Lucian,  is  made  to  say,  "  To 
love  and  to  hate,  they  say,  spring  from  the  same  source." 
To  which  he  replies,  "  That,  O  Philosophy,  shoidd  be 
best  known  to  you.  My  business  is  to  hate  the  bad,  and 
to  love  and  commend  the  good,  and  that  I  stick  to." 

(U)  Iiight  is  sown— ^.e.,  scattered.  The  metaphor 
must  not  be  pressed  so  as  to  think  of  a  harvest  to  come. 
The  image  is  an  obvious  and  common  one. 


**  Sol  etiam  summo  de  vertioe  dissipat  omnes 
Ardorem  In  partes,  et  lumine  conserit  arva." 

LucRxnus. 


And  Milton,  while  enriching  its  metaphor,  doubless 
had  the  psalm  in  his  mind : — 

**  Now  mom,  her  rosy  steps  In  the  Bastem  clime 
Advandng,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearL" 

xcvm. 

This  psalm  plainly  belongs  to  that  cycle  of  literature 
produced  by  the  joy  of  the  Restoration,  and  is  in  fact 
uttle  more  than  a  compilation  from  Isa.  xl.,  xxvi.,  and 
from  other  psalms,  especially  Ps.  zcvL  The  psalm  is 
irregular  in  form. 

TUle, — ^This  is  the  only  hymn  of  the  whole  collection 
with  the  bare  inscription  '*  a  psalm." 

(1)  Victory. — The  word  more  commonly  rendered 
**  salvation,"  as,  indeed,  in  next  verse. 

W  Make  a  joyful  noise.— Better,  Break  out  into 
songs  and  mime. 

(pi  Sing  .  .  . — Bftther,  Play  to  Jehovah  on  a  harp, 
on  a  harp,  and  with  melodiotis  sound  of  music, 

(6)  Trumpets  .  •  cornet. — (See  Num.  x.  2;  Exod. 
xix.  16 ;  and  BibU  Educator,  ii.  231,  232.)  This  is  the 
only  place  in  the  psalm  where  the  chatsotsereh,  or 
"  s&aight  trumpet "  is  mentioned. 

(7)  See  Ps.  xcvi,  11. 

"  T.i«tAn  I  the  mighty  Beixiff  is  awako 
And  doth  wlthHis  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  everlastinglT.*' 

WORDSWORTH. 

(8)  Clap  their  hands. — ^This  expression,  descriptive 
of  the  lapping  sound  of  waves,  occurs  also  in  Isa. 
Iv.  12. 

Iict  the  hills  be  joyftil  together.— 

'*  Far  alongr. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  lattlins  crags  amoDff, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  long  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers  through  her  mistv  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  call  to  her  aloud. 

BYRON :  CMlde  Harold,  canto  ill. 

W  See  Ps.  xcvi.  la 
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The  Holiness  and 


PSALMS,  XCIX.— 0. 


Justice  of  God, 


with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the 
world,  and  the  people  with  equity. 

PSALM  XCIX. 

<i)  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  people 
tremble :  he  sitteth  between  the  cheru- 
bims ;  let  the  earth  ^  be  moved.  ^  The 
LoBD  is  great  in  Zion  ;  and  he  is  high 
above  all  the  people.  (^>  Let  them  praise 
thy  great  and  terrible  name ;  for  it  is 
holy. 

W  The  king's  strength  also  loveth 
judgment;  thou  dost  establish  equity, 
thou  executest  judgment  and  righteous- 
ness in  Jacob.  (^)  Exalt  ye  i£e  Lobd 
our  God,  and  worship  at  his  footstool ; 
for  *  he  tg  holy. 

(^  Moses  and  Aaron  among  his  priests, 
and  Samuel  among  them  that  caU  upon 
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his  name ;  they  called  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  answered  them.  ^  He  spake 
unto  them  in  the  cloudy  pillar:  they 
kept  his  testimonies,  and  the  ordinance 
that  he  gave  them. 

W  Hiou  answeredst  them,  O  Lord  out 
God :  thou  wast  a  God  that  f orgavest 
them,  though  thou  tookest  ven£reance  of 
their  inventions.  ^^)  Exalt  the  Lord 
our  God,  and  worship  at  his  holy  hill ; 
for  the  Lord  our  God  is  holy. 

PSALM    C. 

A  Psalm  of  ^  pnuae. 

Ci)  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord, 
*  all  ye  lands.  ^^  Serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness :  come  before  his  presence  with 
singing. 

(3)  £now  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  Grod : 


XCIX. 


This  psalm  plainly  belongs  to  a  group  (see  Ps.  xcy., In- 
troduction) to  be  referred  to  the  post-exile  times,  when 
the  renewed  worship  and  nationality  made  it  possible 
for  the  poet  to  compare  his  age  with  that  of  the 
greatest  saints  and  heroes  of  old.  The  short  refrain 
marks  the  poetical  form. 

(^)  The  Lord  reigneth.— See  Note,  Ps.  xciii.  1. 

Tremble— LXX.  and  Vuly.,  "be  angry."  The 
op^tive  in  this  and  the  f oUowmg  clause  is  after  the 
liXX. ;  but  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  ordinary  present, 
the  peoples  tremble,  the  earth  staggers. 

He  sitteth. — In  original  a  participle. 

Between  the  oherubims  ...  —  See  Notes 
on  Ps.  Ixxx.  1. 

(3)  G-reat  and  terrible  name.— The  rabbins  see 
here  the  mystic  tetragrammaton,  whose  pronauciation 
was  kept  so  secret. 

For  it  is  holy.— This  is  grammatically  possible,  but 
as  Terses  5  and  9  repeat  the  expression,  evidently  as  a 
refrain,  and  there  it  needs  the  masculine,  it  is  better  to 
read  here,  "  Holy  is  He." 

In  this  way,  too,  we  avoid  an  awkward  construction 
in  the  next  verse,  which  should  be  joined  closely  with 
this :  Let  them  praise  Thy  greai  and  terrible  name 
(saqfing),  **  Holy  is  He,  and  mighty,  a  king  thoit  loveth 
justiceJ** 

(5)  Worship  at  his  footstool.— Pro«^afe  your- 
selves at  His  footstool.  The  earth  is  called  the  "  foot- 
stool "  of  God  (Isa.  Ixvi.  I ;  comp.  Matt.  v.  35) ;  in  other 

? laces  the  expression  is  used  of  the  sanctuary  (Ps.  cxxxii. 
;  comp.  Isa.  Ix.  13 ;  Lam.  ii.  1).  In  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2 
it  seems  to  refer  to  the  ark.  No  doubt  here,  after 
mentionins^  the  throne  above  the  cherubims,  we  must 
think  of  the  ground  on  which  the  ark  stood,  or  of  the 
ark  itself. 

(6)  Moses. — ^Better,  a  Moses  and  an  Aaron  amona 
his  friends,  and  a  Sa/muel  am>ong  them  that  cau 
vpon  his  name ;  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  answers 
them;  in  the  pillar  of  cUmd  he  speaks  vnto  them. 
Hie  poet  is  enhancing  the  sacred  character  of  the 
services  of  his  own  &y  by  likening  the  priests  and 
ministers  to  the  sacred  heroes  of  the  past^  as  we  might 
distipgniah  a  period  of  great  sdentifio  achievement 


by  saying,  "We  have  a  Newton  or  a  Bacon  among 
us."  To  make  it  a  mere  historical  reference,  "  Moses 
and  Aaron  were,"  &c.,  would  be  altogether  too  abrupt 
and  inaccurate,  since  Moses  was  not  a  khohen,  nor  did 
God  speak  to  Samuel  in  the  cloudv  pillar.  It  is  tma 
that  the  present  tense  is  changed  m  verse  7  to  the 
preterite,  out  it  is  quite  natunJ  that  the  pealmisi 
should  elide  into  the  narrative  style  after  the  mention 
of  the  historical  name.  The  Son  of  Sirach  also  makes 
special  reference  to  the  prayer  of  Samuel  (Ecclus.  xM. 
Id).  Possibly,  too,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  meaning 
of  his  name,  "  asked,"  or  "  heard  of  G^." 

(B)  Thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their  in- 
ventions (or,  works). — ^l^is  does  not  refer  to  the  per- 
sonages just  mentioned  but  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
train  of  thought  is  as  follows  : — "  There  are  g^at  saints 
among  us,  as  in  olden  time,  but,  as  then,  their  prayers, 
while  often  procuring  foigiveness,  could  not  altogether 
avert  punishment  for  sin ;  so  the  present  community 
must  expect  retribution  when  sinful,  in  spite  of  the 
mediation  of  the  better  part  of  the  nation."  The 
Hebrew  style  did  not  favour  similes,  and  hence  the  poet 
omits  the  sigpis  of  comparison,  and  leaves  his  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  his  readers. 


0. 

Thb  litnrgic  psalm,  which  as  a  hymn  is  so  universally 
known  and  loved,  is  composed  of  four  verses  of  triplets^ 
Even  when  performed  in  the  Temple,  amid  the  exclusive 
notes  of  Judaism,  its  opening  words  must  have  inspired 
something  of  that  catholic  sentiment  which  pervades  a 
congregation  when  singing  what  we  know  as  the  '*  Old 
Hundredth." 

THlle.^Ot  praise.—Better,  for  thanks,  or,  possibly 
for  the  thankoffering,  i,e.,  especially  adapted  for  that 

Skrticular  ceremony.    At  all  events  it  is  a  liturgical 
rection.    LXX.,  "for  (Yulg.,  in)  confession." 

(1)  Make  a  joyftd  noise.— See  Ps.  xcviiL  4. 

All  ye  lands.— Or,  dU  the  earth. 

.(3]  And  not  we  ourselves.— Most  commentatoTs 
now  prefer  the  reading  "  His  we  are,"  as  keeping  tba 
parallelism  better,  besides  having  ^reat  MS.  support. 
The  concluding  part  of  the  verse  is  an  echo  it  Pa. 
xcv.  7. 
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Th4  Piolmui  malsea  a 


PSALMS.  CI. 


Vow  qfOodltness. 


His  he  that  hath  made  us,  ^  and  not  we 
otiTseltes;  we  are  his  people,  and  the 
sheep  of  his  pasture. 

<*>  Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanks- 
giving,  and  into  his  courts  with  praise: 
be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless  his 
name. 

<^Por  the  Lord  is  good ;  his  mercy  is 
eyerlasting ;  and  his  truth  endureth  ^  to 
all  generations. 

PSALM  CI. 

A  Psahn  of  David. 
<i)  I  will    sing  of  mercy  and  judg- 


1  Or,  and  kU  im 
are. 


1  Heb.,  to  genera' 
tion  and  genera- 
tUnu 


S  Heb.   thing  of 


ment :    unto    thee,    O    Lobd,    will    I 
sing. 

^  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a 
perfect  way.  O  when  wilt  thou  come 
unto  me  P  I  will  walk  within  my  house 
with  a  perfect  heart.  <*>  I  will  set  no 
*  wicked  thing  before  mine  eyes  :  I  hate 
the  work  of  them  that  turn  aside;  it 
shall  not  cleave  to  me.  <^)  A  froward 
heart  shall  depart  from  me :  I  will  not 
know  a  wicked  person.  ^*^  Whoso  privily 
slandereth  his  neighbour,  him  will  I  cut 
off:  him  that  ham  an  hijgh  look  and  a 
proud  heart  will  not  I  suf^r. 


CI. 
The  best  comment  on  this  peahn  lies  in  the  nnmber 
of  interesting  associations  that  it  has  gathered  to  itself. 
It  has  been  called  a  "  mirror  for  princes,"  "  a  mirror  for 
magistrates,"  and  "the  householders'  psabn;"  and 
maoT  anecdotes  are  told  of  its  nse.  Eyring,  in  his  lAfe 
o/Emett  the  Fuma  (Dnke  of  Saxe-Gotha),  rektes  that 
he  sent  an  nnfaithnd  minister  a  copy  of  the  lOlst 
Paahn,  and  that  it  became  the  proverb  in  the  conntiv, 
when  an  official  had  done  anything  wrong,  "  He  will 
certunly  soon  receive  the  prince's  psalm  to  read" 
(Delitzsch).  "  When  Sir  George  Y iUiers  became  the 
favourite  and  prime  mimster  of  King  James,  Lord 
Bac»n,  in  a  beantafol  letter  of  advice,  counselled  him 
to  take  this  psalm  for  his  rule  in  the  promotion  of 
courtiers.  It  would  have  been  well,  both  for  the  phi- 
losopher and  favourite,  if  they  had  been  careful  to  walk 
by  tms  rule  "  (Note  in  Spurgeon's  Treaaury  of  David). 
"The  101st  Psalm  was  one  beloved  by  the  noblest  of 
Russian  princes,  Yladimir  Monomachos ;  and  by  the 

SmUest  of  IWlish  reformers,  Nicholas  Bidley  "  (Stan- 
ds Jewieh  Church,  ii.  89).  '*  But,"  adds  this  writer, 
"  it  was  its  first  leap  into  life  that  has  carried  it  so  far 
mto  the  future.  It  is  full  of  stem  exclusiveness,  of  a 
noble  intolerance.  But  not  against  theological  error ; 
not  aninst  uncourtly  manners ;  not  against  political  in- 
suboMination ;— but  affainst  the  proud  heart ;  the  hi^h 
look;  the  secret  slanderer;  the  deceitful  worker;  the 
teller  of  lies.  These  are  the  outlaws  from  king  David's 
court ;  ihey  alone  are  the  rebeb  and  heretics  whom  he 
would  not  suffer  todweU  in  his  house  or  tarry  inhis  sight." 
Tradition  may,  indeed,  well  have  been  right  in  ascnbing 
such  a  noble  vow  to  David.  And  very  possibly  this 
connection  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  first  verse  as  suited 
to  the  "sweet  singer,"  and  also  as  giving  the  vow  more 
the  character  of  a  hvmn.  That  it  did  not  form  part  of 
tile  original  composition  seems  sufficiently  certain  from 
the  unpoetical  cluiracter  of  the  psalm,  wmch  only  in  its 
parallelism  preserves  any  features  of  poetry. 

TUle, — ^ee  Introduction. 

<i>  Meroy  and  judgment— or,  as  some  render,(^ace 
Ofid  righi~-^e!te  the  especially  requisite  attributes  of  a 
good  monarch,  or  of  magistrates  generally.  (See  Matt, 
zxiii.  23,  where  the  failure  to  practise  them  is  charged 
on  the  ruling  class  in  JudsBS  at  that  time,  though,  of 
course,  also  required  in  the  conduct  of  every  man ;  Micah 
vi.  8.)  Here,  no  doubt,  as  almost  all  commentators 
have  seen,  they  are  first  regarded  ideally  as  attributes 
of  the  Divine  King. 


**  And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  Ukest  God's, 
WlMn  mensy  seasons  Justice.'' 


>t 


Will  I  Bing.— Better,  wUX  I  play. 

On  the  question  of  the  connection  of  this  verse 
with  the  rest  of  the  psalm,  see  Introduction. 

W  Behave  myself  wisely.— Literally,  I  will 
look  to  a  guildese  way.  The  root  "  to  look "  is  that 
from  whidi  maehil  (Fs.  xxxii.,  title)  comes;  hence 
some  here  see  a  reference  to  music,  or  song.  But  the 
Authorised  Yersion  is  probably  right,  since  the  analogy 
of  such  words  as  "  provident,"  "  circumspect,"  shows 
how  the  idea  of  caution  and  then  wisdom  arises  from 
that  of  looking.  The  English  idiom,  "look  to  your 
ways,"  illustrates  the  Hebrew  here. 

0  when  wilt  thou  oome  unto  me  P— This  clause 
is  so  awkward,  however  translated,  that  some  critics  go 
the  length  of  pronouncing  it  spurious.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  with  the  exception  of  Exod.  zx.  24,  the 
coming  of  God  to  a  person  is  associated  with  the  idea 
of  punishment  or  inquisition  (Ps.  xvii.  3) ;  and  to  see  a 
reminiscence  of  2  ^m.  vi.  9  (''  How  shall  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  come  to  me  P  ")  seems  far-fetched.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  take  the  verb  as  the  third  person  feminine 
instead  of  second  masculine,  with  **  perfect  way  "  as  its 
subject.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  render- 
ing is  the  interrogative ;  but,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  22,  it 
becomes  a  simple  adverb  of  time,  we  may  treat  it  ro 
here:  **I  will  give  heed  to  a  guileless  way  when  it 
comes  to  me,"  %.e,y  whenever  a  course  of  action  arises, 
presenting  an  alternative  of  a  right  and  wrong,  or  a 
tetter  and  toorse,  I  will  choose  the  better. 

1  will  walk  within  my  house.— This  vow  of  an 
Eaetem  monarch  should  be  read  with  the  thought  of  the 
palace  of  a  caliph  at  Bitf  dad,  or  a  sultan  at  Constanti- 
nople, before  the  mind.  But  it  is  a  reflection  of  universal 
application,  that  piety  should  beg^  at  home,  and  religion 
snow  itself  in  the  household  as  much  as  at  church. 

(3)  I  will  set  no — Mark  the  wisdom  of  the 

resolve  in  a  despotic  monarch,  who  has  only  to  speak  to 
effect  whatever  ne  has  looked  on  with  desire. 

Wicked  thiag.—Thing  {or,  word)  of  Belial.  (See 
Note  on  Ps.  xli.  8.) 

I  hate  the  work  of  them  that  turn  aside.— 
Or,  I  hate  the  doing  offalte  things,  according  as  we 
take  the  word  in  the  concrete  or  abstract. 

It  shall  not  oleave  to  me.— Such  conduct  shall 
not  be  mine. 

(^)  Froward.— See  Note,  Ps.  xviii.  26. 

(5)  Whoso  .  .  .—The  "informer  "and  the  "haughty 
favourite "  are  no  unknown  characters  in  an  Orientid 
ooort. 
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A  Prayer  for 


PSALMS,  OIL 


Covnfort  «n  AfflieHotk 


<^)  Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon  the  faithful 
of  the  landythatthey  may  dwell  with  me : 
he  that  walketh  ^  in  a  perfect  way,  he 
shallseryeme.  (^>  He  that  worketh  deceit 
shall  not  dwell  within  my  house :  he 
that  telleth  lies  '  shall  not  tarry  in  my 
sight.  (®>  I  wiU  early  destroy  all  the 
wicked  of  the  land ;  that  I  may  cut  off 
all  wicked  doers  &om  the  city  of  the 

LOBD. 

PSALM  CII. 

A  Prayer  'of  the  afflicted,  when  he  is  over- 
whelmed, and  ponieth  out  his  complaint  before 
the  Lord. 

ti>  Hear  my  prayer,  0  Lord,  and  let 


1  Or,  ptffeet  <»  the 
way. 


1  Heb..  tkaU  not 
b*ettabU»ht<L 


8  Ot^fOT. 


4  Or.    (M    some 
reiM)  vtto  MNolc* 


5  Or./ecik. 


my  cry  come  unto  thee.  ^  Hide  not 
thy  face  from  me  in  the  day  when  I  am 
in  trouble ;  incline  thine  ear  unto  me : 
in  the  day  when  I  call  auswer  me 
speedily. 

^'>  For  my  days  are  consumed  *  like 
smoke,  and  my  Dones  are  burned  as  an 
hearth.  (^)  My  heart  is  smitten,  and 
withered  like  grass ;  so  that  I  forget  to 
eat  my  bread.  <^>  By  reason  of  the  yoice 
of  my  groaning  my  bones  cleave  to  my 
^skin.  (^)I  am  like  a  pelican  of  the 
wilderness :  I  am  like  an  owl  of  the 
desert.  (7>  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow 
alone  upon  the  house  top. 


Proud  heart.— Literally,  broad,  that  is,  extended 
with  pride.  (Cornp.  Prov.  zxi.  4.)  Bnt  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  "  insatiable.^ 

Will  not  I  Bufllsr.— In  Hebrew  a  simple  and  ex- 
pressive "  I  cannot,"  to  which  we  can  supply  *'  bear," 
from  Jer.  xliv.  22.  (Gomp.  Isa.  i.  13 :  "I  cannot  away 
with.") 

(7)  Tarry  in  my  sight — i.e.,  stand  as  a  ooortier  in 
the  royal  presence.    Gomp.  Homer  : 

"  Hateful  to  me  as  gates  of  hell  ia  he 
Who  hides  one  tmng  within  his  mind  and  speaks  another." 

(8)  Early. — ^Literally,  in  the  morning :  referring,  as 
Perowne  observes,  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  holding 
courts  of  law  in  the  early  morning  (Jer.  xxi.  12 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  2 ;  Luke  xxii.  66 ;  John  xviii.  28). 

City  of  the  Lord. — ^For  similar  expressions,  see 
Pss.  xlvl  4,  xlviii.  2,  8.  The  city  must  bear  out  its 
name  in  its  character. 

GH. 

This  psalm  is  peculiar  for  its  title,  which  stands 
quite  alone  among  the  inscriptions.  It  is  neither  his- 
torical nor  musical  in  its  rererence ;  but  describes  the 
character  of  the  psalm,  and  the  circumstances  amid 
which  it  would  be  found  useful.  That  it  was,  therefore, 
aflixed  at  a  late  time,  when  the  collection  had  come  to 
be  employed,  not  merely  for  liturgical  purposes  and  in 
public  worsld^  but  in  private  devotion,  tnere  can  be 
uttie  doubt.  JBut  the  composition  of  the  psalm  must 
be  referred  to  national  ratner  than  individual  feeling. 
It  is  true  the  suppliant  speaks  from  personal  experience 
of  distress  actually  pressmg  upon  him;  but  this  distress 
has  not  an  individual  character,  but  is  of  that  general 
kind  which  is  felt  under  national  calamity  and  misfor- 
tunes. It  is  natural,  from  verses  14  and  15,  to  refer 
the  composition  to  the  exile  period.  With  this  also  agree 
the  many  points  of  coincidence  with  the  prophecies  of 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah.  But  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  causes  which  the  prophets  of  the  exile  assign  to 
the  national  captivity  or  catastrophe  do  not  appear  nere. 
There  is  no  expression  of  repentance  or  contrition ;  nor 
yet  of  the  deeper  insight  which,  towards  the  end  of  the 
exile,  brought  into  prominence  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
suffering.  Those  m  whose  name  the  psalmist  writes 
are  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  and  have  never  been  any- 
thing else.  He  does  not  distinguish  them  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  guilty  and  deserve 
the  destruction  in  which  the  whole  um  verse  is  to  be  in- 
volved. For  this  reason  many  critics  brinff  the  psalm 
down  to  the  Antiochean  period,  when  Jerusalem  sioEeied 
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so  much,  and  at  one  time  presented  a  desolation  like 
that  mourned  in  the  psalm  (1  Mace.  i.  38,  39).  The 
verse-structure  is  irregular. 

Title. — See  Introduction. 

(^)  Ttbyot, — like  love  and  all  emotion,  prayer  has 
its  own  limeuage,  and  this  assumes  here  the  forms  of 
expression  that  meet  us  in  other  psalms.  (See,  e.g.,  in 
addition  to  the  reference  in  margin,  Ps.  xxxL  2,  xxxix. 
12,  Ivi.  9.  lix.  16.  cxliu.  7.) 

(2)  This  verse  may  be  better  arranged.  Hide  not  .  .  . 
in  the  day  of  my  trouble.  Incline  ...  in  the  day 
whenlcalL    Anewer  m^  speedily. 

(3)  Iiike  smoke. — Or,  in  rnnohe.  (See  margin. 
Gomp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  20.) 

Hearth. — ^Better,  a  brand  or  fuel;  so  LXX.  and 
Tulgate,  Aquila,  and  this  meaning  suits  Isa.  xxxiii.  14 
(For  the  image  see  Ps.  xxiL  15,  xxxL  10,  xxxii.  3.) 

W  Smitten.— As  by  the  sun.  Exactiy  aa  in  fios. 
ix.16. 

So  that  I  forget.— Better,  for  I  ha/ve  forgotten, 
&c.  For  this  mark  of  deep  sorrow  comp.  1  Sam.  L  7, 
XX.  34,  &c.    (Gomp.  Homer,  Iliad,  xxiv.  129.) 

(5)  Skin. — See  margin.  In  Lam.  iv.  8,  more  cor. 
rectly,  '*  my  skin  cleaveth  to  my  bones ; "  a  picture  of 
emaciation,  the  result  of  fasting. 

(«)  Pelican.— See  Lev.  xi.  18.  "  It  has  been  ob- 
jected that  the  pelican  is  a  water-bird,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  the  kaath  of  the  Scriptures — "  the  pelican  of 
the  wilderness  ** — as  it  must  of  necessity  starve  in  the 
desert;  but  a  midbar  (wilderness)  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  wide  open  space,  cidtivated  or  uncultivated,  and 
is  not  to  be  restricted  to  barren  spots  destitute  of  water ; 
moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tne  pelican  after  fillmg 
its  capacious  pouch  with  fish,  molluscs,  Ac.,  often  does 
retire  to  places  far  inland,  where  it  consumes  what  it 
has  captured.  Thus,  too,  it  breeds  on  the  great  sandy 
wastes  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  expression 
'pelican  in  the  wilderness,'  in  the  psalmist's  pitiable 
complaint,  is  a  true  picture  of  the  bird  as  it  site  in  ap- 
parentiy  melancholy  mood  with  its  bill  resting  on  its 
breast  '^  (Bible  Educator,  iv.  8). 

Owl.— Heb.,  hhos.  (See  Lev.  xi.  17.)  The  bird  is 
identified  with  the  "  owl  '  by  the  Hebrew  in  this  passage, 
which  should  be  rendered,  "  owl  of  the  ruine."  Some, 
however,  would  identify  this  bird  with  the  pelican,  sinoe 
khds  means  "cup,"  rendering  "the  pelican,  even  Che 
pouch-bird."  (See  Bible  Educator,  li.  346.)  LXX., 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  all  have  "screech-owl;"  Syznnia* 
chus,  the  "  hoopoe." 

(7)  I  watch — i.e.,  am  sleepless. 


The  Unchtomg&tMeneis  and 


PSALMS,  cn. 


Faiihfulneia  of  Qod, 


(9  Mine  enemies  reproach  me  all  the 
day;  and  they  that  are  mad  against  me 
ore  sworn  against  me.  ^^^  For  I  have 
eaten  ashes  iSce  hread,  and  mingled  my 
drink  with  weeping,  ^^^^  becanse  of  thine 
indignation  and  tibiy  wrath :  for  thon 
hast  lifted  me  up,  and  cast  me  down. 

(^)  •  My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that 
dedineth;  and  I  am  withered  like 
grass.  ^>  But  thou,  O  Lobd,  shalt  en- 
dure for  ever;  and  thy  remembrance 
unto  all  generations. 

(^  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy 
upon  Zion :  for  the  time  to  f avonr  her, 
jea,  the  set  time,  is  come.  ^^^^  For  thy 
serrants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones, 
and  favour  the  dust  thereof.  (^)  So  the 
heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  ajid  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
thy  glory.  (^When  the  Lobd  shall 
bmld  up  Zion,  he  shall  appear  in  his 
gloiy. 


a  Iia.  40.  6 ;  Jim. 


1  Bab..  tt«  eftO- 


SHeb.. 


ftHeb.Lia 


^'^  He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the 
destitute,  and  not  despise  their  prayer, 
(u)  This  shall  be  written  for  the  genera- 
tion to  come:  and  the  people  which 
shall  be  created  shall  praise  the  Lord. 
{m  YoT  he  hath  looked  down  from  the 
height  of  his  sanctuary;  from  heaven 
did  the  Lobd  behold  the  earth ;  t^)  ta 
hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner;  to 
loose  ^  those  that  are  appointed  to 
death ;  (^^)  to  declare  the  name  of  the 
Lobd  in  Zion,  and  his  praise  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  (^)  when  the  people  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  kingdoms,  to  senre 
the  Lobd. 

<")  He  *  weakened  my  strength  in  the 
way ;  he  shortened  my  days.  <^)  I  said, 
O  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the 
midst  of  my  days:  thy  years  ore 
throughout  all  generations. 

(») » Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth :  and  the  heavens  are 


Sparrow.— See  Note,  Ps.  Izxziv.  3.  Hero  render, 
Wee  a  lonely  bird.  Some  MSS.  read, "  a  wanderiiur 
bird." 

(8)  Sworn  against  me.— Bather,  ewear  by  me, ».«., 
make  kis  name  a  byeword  of  execration,  to  be  explained 
bj  lea.  Ixv.  15;  Jer.  zxix.  22.  LXX.  and  Ynlg., 
'*  were  swearing  against  me." 

(9)  Ashes  like  bread.— Lam.  iii  16.    A  fignra- 

iive  expreanon,  fike  "  dost  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat " 

(Isa.  hnr.  25 ;  comp.  Gen.  iii.  14).  With  tne  last  clause 

comp.  Pa.  xtii.  3,  "  tears  hare  been  mj  meat  day  and 

night."    So  too,  as  an  emblem  of  disappointment,  a 

modem  poet:— 

"But  even  while  I  drank  the  brook,  and  ate 
The  Boodly  apples,  all  these  things  at  onoe 
Fell  mto  dns^  and  I  was  left  alone." 

TBNNYSOir :  Holy  Orail, 

(^^  Indignation  and  thy  wrath.— Comp.  Ps.  xc. 
7.  The  last  part  of  the  clause  is  a  fignre  taken  from 
the  action  of  a  whirlwind.  (Comp.  Job  xzvii.  20,  21, 
XXX.  22.) 

W  A  shadow  that  deolineth.— Bather,  a  length- 
ening shadow,  growing  longer  as  the  day  declines,  and 
therefore  soon  to  vanish  altogether.  (Comp.  Pb.  cix. 
23.) 

"And now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hiUs.** 

Milton:  Lyeidae. 

See  also  Kote,  Song  of  SoL  ii.  17. 

(12)  For  ever.— The  eternity  of  Grod,  which  mnst 
smrive  the  world  itself,  is  a  pledge  of  the  truth  of  the 
national  hopes,  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  individuals, 
and  the  swift  succession  of  generations.  For  the  word 
"  remembrance,"  see  Ps.  xxx.  4.  It  is  explained  by 
£xod.  iii.  15,  *'  This  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is 
my  memorial  through  all  generations."  The  genera- 
tions come  and  f^o,  and  the  memory  of  man  perishes, 
bat  the  name  "Jehovah  "  endures  still,  the  object  of 
adoration  and  praise. 

03-10)  Xhe  prospect  (Isa.  zl.  1—5)  that  the  restora- 
tion of  Jemsalem  will  take  place  simultaneouslv  with 
the  coming  of  Jehovah  in  glory,  is  here  re-echoed  from 


the  prophet  in  a  lyric  form.  "  The  set  time  "  must  not 
be  ngioly  explained  hj  the  "seventy  years ''of  Jer. 
xzv.  11.  The  expression  is  general:  *'The  hour  is 
oome."    (Comp.  Iml  xl.  2.) 

W  Stones  .  .  dust.— TUs  touching  description  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Jews  to  their  ruined  city  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  actual  histoiy  in  Neh.  iii.,  iv.,  and 
by  the  scenes  so  often  descrioed  by  travellers  at  the 
"  wailinff  place  "  in  modem  Jerusalem. 

W  Meathen. — The  same  result  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Holy  City,  viz.,  the  recognition  of  Jehovah's 
power  and  glorv  by  the  heathen,  occupies  the  great 
prophecy,  Im.  xL — xlvi. 

m  The  destitute.— Literally,  the  naked  one.  Hers 
the  exiled  people,  stripped  of  home  and  religious  rites^ 
The  word  is  only  found  once  more,  in  Jer.  xvii.  6 
(comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  6  for  a  kindred  form),  where  it  is 
translated  "  heath,"  and  in  Arabic  it  is  to  this  day  the 
name  of  a  stunted  bush  that  grows  in  Palestine. 

(18)  Written.— This  is  interesting  as  being  the  only 
place  in  the  Psalms  where  the  memoiy  of  great  events 
IS  said  to  be  preserved  in  writing.  Oral  tradition  is 
mentioned  in  Pas.  xxii.  30,  xliv.  1,  IxxviiL  2. 

Shall  be  oreated.— See  Ps.  xxii.  31, "  a  people  thai 
shall  be  bom  " — ^the  coming  generation  (as  the  paral* 
lelism  shows)  for  whom  the  world  will  be  regenerated. 

(20, 21)  Comp.  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2,  and  generallv  the  whole 
mafpiificent  cycle  of  prophetic  songs  at  the  close  of 
Isaiah. 

Appointed  to  death.— See  margin.  LXX.  and 
Yidg.,  "  the  sons  of  the  slain." 

(»)  In  the  way— 1.6.,  in  the  course  of  life.  Others 
render,  "  by  reason  of  the  way,"  but  the  meaning  is  the 
same.  The  clause  is  exactly  parallel  to  '*  shortened  my 
days." 

(24)  Take  me  not  away.— The  fear  of  not  living 
to  see  the  restoration  of  his  race  prompts  the  psalmisi 
to  this  prayer  to  the  Qod  whose  years  are  not,  like 
man's,  for  one  generation,  but  endure  from  age  to  age. 

(25)  Comp.  Isa.  xUv.  24,  xlviiL  13. 
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the  work  of  thy  hands.  W  They  shall 
perish,  bat  thou  shalt  ^endure:  yea, 
all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  chfuige 
them,  and  they  shall  be  changed: 
<27)but  thou  art  tibe  same,  and  thy  years 
shall  have  no  end. 

(28)  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall 
continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  estab- 
lished before  thee. 

PSALM  cni. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

(^)  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul :  and 
all  that  is  within  me,  iless  his  holy 
name. 

(^>  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 


1  Beb. 


aBx.M.C7:Kiim. 
14.  18:  Dent.  5. 
in;  Neh.  «.  17; 
Ps.  88.  U;  Jer. 

OLlS. 


s  Hcb.,  Ifttat  of 
mtrq/. 


forget  not  all  his  benefits :  ^)  who  for- 
giveth  all  thine  iniquities ;  who  healeth 
all  thy  diseases ;  W  who  redeemeth  thy 
life  from  destruction;  who  crowneth 
thee  with  lovingkindness  and  tender 
mercies;  (^)who  satisfieth  thy  mouth 
with  good  things  ;  so  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's. 

<^)  The  Lord  ezecuteth  righteousness 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed. 
^  He  n^e  known  his  ways  unto  Moses, 
his  acts  unto  the  children  of  IsraeL 

(8) «  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger,  and  '  plenteous  in  mercy. 
<^>  He  will  not  always  chide:  neither 
will  he  keep  his  a/nger  for  ever. 

<^^)He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after 


(26)  Perish.— Compared  with  man,  the  victim  of  in- 
cessant change  and  visible  decay,  the  fixed  earth  and  the 
uplifted  moontains  are  often  employed  as  symbols  of 
endurance  and  perpetuity,  bat  compared  with  Qod*B 
eternal  existence,  they  are  but  like  a  yesture  that  wears 
out.  The  source  of  the  unB^e  is  Isa.  11.  6.  (Gomp.  Isa. 
xxxiy.  4)  For  the  use  mtuie  of  the  passage  in  Heb.  i. 
10,  12,  see  New  Teatament  Com/mentary.  The  terms 
employed  for  "  rarment "  and  "  yesture  "  (heged,  Vebush) 
are  synonyms  for  the  outer  cloak  worn  by  the  Jews. 
The  imagery  of  the  text  no  doubt  supplied  Goethe  witii 
the  thought  in  his  fine  lines 

"  Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply. 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest  Him  by  !** 

which  in  turn  suggested  to  Carlyle  the  "Philosophy 
of  Clothes."  "  Why  multiply  instances  P  It  is  written, 
the  heayens  and  the  earth  shall  fade  away  li^  a 
vesture,  which,  indeed  they  are*— the  time  vesture  of 
the  Eternal." — Sartor  Besartus,  1.  xi 

It  is  interesting  to  think  how  the  science  of  geology 
oonfirms  the  image  of  the  psalmist,  showing  how  time 
has  been  literally  changing  the  so  soUd-seeming  earth, 
stripping  off  the  robe  that  coyers  the  hiUs,  to  fold  it 
down  Kt  some  river  mouth,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  bed. 

(28)  Continue.— Bather,  dweU,  Le,,  in  the  land  of 
Oanaan.    (Comp.  Pss.  xxxyii.  22,  Ixul.  36.) 

cm. 

This  psalm  has  been  compared  to  a  stream  which,  as 
it  flows,  gradually  acquires  strength  and  yolume  till  its 
wayes  of  praise  swell  Hke  those  of  the  sea.  The  poet 
begins  1^  inyoking  his  own  soul  to  show  its  nutitude 
for  the  Diyine  favour,  and,  by  a  highly  artistic  touch, 
makes  the  psalm,  after  rising  to  sublime  heights,  end 
with  the  same  appeal  to  personal  experience.  But 
national  mercies  iill  mucn  the  larger  space  in  his 
thought,  and  he  speaks  throughout  as  much  in  the 
person  of  the  community  as  ms  own.      Beyond  one 

Srobable  Aramaism  in  yerse  3,  and  a  possible  depen- 
ence  in  one  passMpe  on  the  Book  of  Job  (comp.  verse 
16  with  Job  xyii.  10),  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
time  of  the  psalm's  composition.  The  rhythm  is  yaried, 
and  the  form  irregular. 


(2)  Benefits. — ^literally,  cuOons,  whether  good  or 
iMid  (Judges  ix.  16 ;  Prov.  xii  14),    But  what  a  sig- 


nificance in  the  restricted  meaning  **  benefita."  €k)d*8 
acts  are  all  heneiUs, 

(3)  Forgiveth.— The  first "  benefit"  to  one  who  aims 
at  the  higher  life  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Diyine  readi- 
ness to  £>r^ye  and  renew,  and  this,  as  Augustine  re- 
marks, implies  a  quick  moral  sense :  "  God's  benefits  will 
not  be  before  our  eyes  unless  our  sins  are  also  before 
our  eyes." 

Diseases.— Here  chiefly  in  a  moral  sense,  as  the 
parallelism  '*  iniquity"  shows,  eyen  if  the  next  yerse, 
taken  literally,  implies  an  allusion  to  physieal  suffering 
as  well. 

(^)  Destruction.— Bather,  jn^,  or  grave,  as  in  Ps. 
xyi.  10. 

Crowneth. — ^A  metaphor  drawn  from  the  common 
cnstom  of  wearing  wreaths  and  garlands  on  festive 
occasions  (Ecdus.  xxxii.  2).    Comp.  Ps.  yiii.  5. 

(5)  Mouth. — On  the  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered,  see 
Pa  xxxii.  9.  The  word  there  adopted  {"  trappings*"  or 
''ornaments")  would  commend  itself  here,  from  the 
eyident  allusion  in  the  next  clause  to  the  moulting  of 
the  bird,  and  its  appearance  in  new  plumage,  if  the  ex- 
pression ^  to  Batisry  ornament  with  eood  were  in  any 
way  intelligible.  The  LXX.  and  Ymg.  haye  "  dedre ; 
the  Syriac  ''body;  "  but  the  Chaldee,  "  a^e,"  which  is 
supported  (Gesenius)  by  the  deriyation,  giyes  the  best 
sense: — 

Who  satisfieth  thine  age  with  good,  so  that 
Thy  youth  renews  itseli  like  the  eagle. 

The  eagle's. — ^Heb.,  neeher;  properly,  the jrri^on,  or 
great  vuUure.  See  Exod.  xix.  4 ;  and  Note  to  Obadiah  4. 

The  rendering  of  the  Prayer  Book, "  like  the  eagle's," 
follows  the  LXa.  The  idea  that  the  eaffle  renewed  its 
youth  formed  the  basis  of  a  Babbinicaf  story,  and  no 
doubt  appears  also  in  the  myth  of  the  PhoBuix.  But 
the  psalmist  merely  refers  to  the  fresh  and  vigorous 
appearance  of  the  bird  with  its  new  plumage. 

(6)  Oppressed. — ^From  individual  the  poet  passes  to 
national  mercies,  and  goes  back  to  the  memorable 
manifestationB  of  Diyine  f ayour  youchsafed  to  Moses. 

(7)  Moses.— A  direct  reference  to  Exod.  xxxiii.  13. 

(8)  MerciAil  and  G-racious.— The  original  con- 
fession (Exod.  xxxiy.  6)  had  become  a  formula  of  the 
national  faith.  In  addition  to  the  marginal  references, 
see  Joel  ii.  13,  Ps.  cxly.  8. 

(9. 10)  This  reflection  naturally  follows  after  the  last 
quotation  from  Exodus. 
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our  sins ;  nor  rewarded  us  according  to 
oariniqnities.  (^>  For  ^  as  the  heaven 
is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him. 
(^)  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
$0  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgres- 
sions from  us. 

<^)  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren, so  the  LoBD  pitietii  them  that  fear 
him.  <^'*>  Tor  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust. 

^^>  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass : 
as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth. 
(i«)For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and 
'it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more.  ^^^  But  the  mercy  of 
the  LoBD  is  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his 
righteousness  unto  children's  children ; 


to  tht  height  of 
thehecoMH. 


9Hel>^<lliii0l. 


a  Deat.  7.  •. 


S  Heb^  migkig  fit 
^enifth. 


(^  « to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and 
to  those  that  remember  his  command* 
ments  to  do  them. 

(^)  The  LoBD  hath  prepared  his  throne 
in  the  heavens ;  and  his  Kingdom  roleth 
over  all. 

(^)  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  'that 
excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  command- 
ments, hearkening  unto  the  voice  of 
his  word.  <2i)Biggg  jq  the  Lobd,  all 
ye  his  hosts ;  ye  ministers  of  his,  that 
do  his  pleasure.  (^)  Bless  the  Lobd,  all 
his  works  in  all  places  of  his  dominion : 
bless  the  Lobd,  0  my  soul. 

PSALM  CIV. 
<i)  Bless  the  Lobd,  O  my  soul.    O 
Lobd  my  God,  thou  art  very  great; 
thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  ma- 


(U)  So  great  is  his  mercy  toward.— Literally, 

Strong  is  his  mercy  tipon  (or,  over).     (Gomp.  Fs. 

cxrii  2.)    The  oompariaon  in  the  first  clause,  and  the 

use  of  this  expression  in  Qen.  xliz.  26  and  2  Sam.  xi. 

23,  saggests  as  the  right  rendering  here 

For  as  the  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth. 
So  far  (aboYe  what  was  ezjiected)  for  them  fearing  him 
prevails  his  mercy. 

(For  the  same  comparison^  see  Isa.  Iv.  7 — ^9 ;  and  comp. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  17 ;  Micah  vii.  19.) 

(13)  Father.— This  anticipation  of  Christ's  revela- 
tion  of  the  paternal  heart  oi  Grod,  is  f  oond  also  in  the 
prophets. 

(1^)  Frame. — ^Bather,  fouhioning ;  referring  to  Gen. 
iL  7,  or  possibly  to  the  image  so  common  in  the  prophecy 
of  the  potter's  yessel. 

(1^  The  wind— t.e.,  the  hot,  scorchiiu^  blast,  as  in 

Isa.  xL  7.    Even  in  our  Immid  climate,  it  may  be  said 

of  a  flower — 

"  If  one  sharp  wind  sweep  o'er  the  field. 
It  withers  m  an  hour.** 

But  tiie  pestilential  winds  of  the  East  are  described  as 

bringing  a  heat  like  that  of  an  oven,  which  immediately 

blasts  every  green  thing. 

Enow  it  no  more.  —  Comp.  Job  vii.  10.    Man 

Tanishes  away  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.    The 

pathos  of  the  verse  has  been  well  canght  in  the  well- 

Known  lines  of  Gray  :-^ 

*'  One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  accustomed  hiU, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree : 
Another  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he." 

0»)  Prepared.— Rather,  established, 

<^)  Jnst  as  in  the  highest  revelation  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  angels  in  heaven  rejoice  over  the  repentant 
sinner,  so  in  the  psalmist's  view  the  mercy  of  tJ  ehovah 
to  his  faithful  people  is  cause  for  high  acclaim  among 
the  hosts  around  the  throne. 

(21)  Hosts. — There  are  apparently  in  the  psalmist's 
thought  three  grades  of  beings  in  the  hierarchy  of 
pnuse: — 

1.  High  angels  around  the  throne. 

2.  Angelic  powera,  such  as  toinds,  lightnings,  &c., 
apeciaUy  commissioned  to  do  Gk>d's  behests,  as  in  Ps. 

CIT.4. 

3.  Creation  generally.    (Comp.  Ps.  cxlyiii.) 


(22)  All  his  works.— Not  only  the  heavens  and 
their  hosts,  but 

'*  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God.'* 

Nor  csn  the  psalmist  himself  remain  silent,  but  must 
repeat  the  self-dedication  with  which  he  began  his  song. 

CIY. 

This  psalm  touches  the  highest  point  of  religious 
poetiy.  It  is  the  most  perfect  hymn  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  Even  as  a  l^ric  it  has  scarcely  been 
surpassed;  while  as  a  lyric  inspired  by  religion,  not 
only  was  aU  ancient  literature,  except  that  of  th» 
Hebrews,  powerless  to  create  anything  uke  it,  but  even 
Christian  poetry  has  never  succeeded  m  approaching  it. 
Milton  has  told  the  story  of  Creation,  tsMng,  as  the 
psalmist  does,  the  account  in  Genesis  for  his  model ; 
but  the  sevenUi  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  even  when 
we  make  allowance  for  the  difference  between  the  narra. 
tive  and  lyric  styles,  is  tame  and  prolix — seems  to  want 
animation  and  fire — ^by  the  side  oi  this  hymn. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  poem  we  feel  the  magic 
of  a  master  inspiration.  The  world  is  not,  as  in  Genesis, 
created  by  a  Divine  decree.  It  springs  into  life  and 
motion,  into  order  and  use,  at  the  touch  of  the  Divine 
presence.  Indeed,  the  pervading  feeling  of  the  hymn 
IS  the  sense  of  Gk)d's  close  and  abiding  relation  to  all 
that  He  made ;  the  conviction  that  He  not  only  origi- 
nated the  universe,  but  dwells  in  it  and  sustains  it :  and 
this  feeling  fastens  upon  us  at  the  outset,  as  we  see  the 
light  enf  oBing  the  Ureator  as  His  robe,  and  the  canopy 
of  heaven  rising  over  Him  as  His  tent.  It  is  not  a 
lifeless  world  tluLt  springs  into  being.  There  is  no  void, 
no  chaos ;  even  the  winds  and  clouds  are  not  for  this 
poet  without  denizens,  or  they  themselves  start  into  life 
and  people  the  universe  for  his  satisfaction.  He  cannot 
conceive  of  a  world  at  any  time  without  life  and  order. 
Nor  has  any  poet,  even  oi  our  modem  age,  displayed  a- 
finer  feeling  for  nature,  and  that  not  in  her  tempestuous 
and  wrathful  moods — ^usually  the  source  of  Hebrew  in- 
spiration— but  in  her  calm,  everyday  temper.  He  is 
toe  Wordsworth  of  the  ancients,  penetrated  with  a  love 
for  nature,  and  gifted  with  the  insight  that  springs 
from  love.  This  majestic  hymn  is  anonymous  in  the 
Hebrew.    The  LXX.  have  ascribed  it  to  David.    Its. 
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jesty.  W  Who  coverest  thysdf  with 
light  as  vrith  a  garment :  who  stretchest 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain :  (^>  who 
lajeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the 
waters:    who  maketh  the  clouds    his 


a  Heb.  1. 7. 


1  Heb^  Jr«   hoik 
vpan  htr  ba§e». 


chariot :  who  walketh  upon  the  win» 
of  the  wind :  (^) '  who  maketh  his  angds 
spirits ;  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire : 
W^who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
tiuU  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever. 


close  connection  with  Psalm  ciii.,  and  an  Aramaic  word 
in  verse  12,  indicate  a  post-exile  date  for  its  composition. 
The  verse  shows  every  variety  of  rhythm. 

(1—4)  First  and  second  days  of  Creation.  Instead, 
however,  of  describing  the  creation  of  light,  the  poet 
makes  a  snblime  approach  to  his  theme  bv  treating  it 
as  a  symbol  of  the  iMvine  majesty.  It  is  the  vesture  of 
God,  the  tremnloos  curtain  of  His  tent,  whose  snpnort- 
ing  beams  are  based,  not  on  the  earth,  bat  on  those 
clond-masses  which  form  an  upper  ocean.  This  curtain 
is  then,  as  it  were,  drawn  aside  for  the  exit  of  the 
Monarch  attended  by  His  throng  of  winged  messen- 
gers. 

0)  Clothed.  —  For  the   same   metaphor   see   Fs. 

XCIU.  1. 

^  (2)  Who  cpverest.— Perhaps  better  with  the  parti- 
eiples  of  the  original  retained : 

Puttiiuf  on  U^ht  as  a  robe ; 
Spreading  the  heavens  as  a  onrtain. 

The  psalmist  does  not  think  of  the  formation  of  light 
as  of  a  siziffle  past  act,  but  as  a  continued  glorious 
operation  of  Divine  power  and  splendour.  Not  only  is 
light  as  to  the  modem  poet, 

"  Natore's  resplendent  robe. 
Without  whose  vesting  beaut/  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom, 

but  it  is  the  dress  of  Divinity,  the  "ethereal  woof  "  that 
God  Himself  is  for  ever  weaving  for  His  own  wear. 

Curtain.— Especially  of  a  ieni  Tsee  Song  of  SoL  L  5, 
4&c.)f  the  tremulous  movement  of  its  folds  being  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew  word  DilEerent  explanations  have  been 
given  of  the  figure.  Some  see  an  allusion  to  the  cur- 
tains of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod  xxvi.,  xxvii).  The  asso- 
ciations of  this  ritual  were  dear  to  a  religious  Hebrew, 
and  he  may  well  have  had  in  his  mind  the  rich  folds  of 
the  curtain  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  So  a  modem  poet 
speaks  of 

*'  The  arras-f  olds,  that  variegate 
The  earth,  Qod's  ante^jhamber. 

Herder,  again,  refers  the  image  to  the  survival  of  the 
nomadic  instinct.  But  there  is  no  need  to  put  a  limit 
to  a  figure  so  natural  and  suggestive.  Possibly  images 
of  palace,  temple,  and  tent,  all  combined,  rose  to  the 
poet's  thought,  as  in  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  Heaven  " : — 

"  Palace  roof  of  cloudless  nights  1 
Paradise  of  golden  lights  1 

Deep  immeasnrable  vast. 
Which  art  now.  and  which  wert  then ; 

Of  the  present  and  the  past, 
Of  the  Efemal  where  and  when. 

Presence-chamber,  temple,  home. 

Ever-canopying  dome 
Of  acts  and  ages  yet  to  come  t* 

(3)  Layeth  the  beams.— Literally,  maketh  to  meet. 
The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  an  exAct 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  cofdignare,  is  clear  from  Neh. 
ii.  8,  iii.  8,  6,  and  from  the  meaning  of  the  derived 
noun  (2  Kings,  vi.  2,  5 ;  Song  of  Sol.  i.  17). 

Ohambers.— LitenJlj,  lofts  or  upper  storiea.  (See 
2  Kings  iv.  10 ;  Jer.  xxiu  13, 14.) 

In  the  waters. — The  manner  of  this  ethereal  archi- 
t-ccture  is  necessarily  somewhat  difficult  to  picture.  The 
X^vilion  which  Gk>d  rears  for  His  own  abode  appears  to 


rest  on  a  floor  of  rain-douds,  like  a  tent  spread  on  a 
flat  eastern  roof.  (See  Ps.  xviii.  11 ;  Amos  ix.  6,  7.) 
Southey's  description  of  the  Palace  of  Indra  may  per. 
haps  help  the  imagination  ^* 

"  Built  on  the  lake,  the  waters  were  its  floor ; 
And  here  its  walls  wese  water  arched  with  fire. 
And  here  were  fire  with  water  vaulted  o'er ; 
And  spires  and  pinnacles  of  fire 
Round  watery  cupolas  aspire, 
And  domes  of  rainbow  rest  on  fiery  towers.** 

Cfuree  {^  Kehama, 

Who  maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot.  ~  See 
Ps.  xviii.  10,  probably  the  original  of  this  verse; 
chariot  (rekhiib)  here  taking  the  place  of  cherub. 

Walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.— Doubt- 
less the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  clouds,  which,  in  a 
wind-swept  ekj,  float  alonff  like  "  the  drifted  wings  of 
many  oompames  of  angels.*'  The  clause  is  thus  in 
direct  parallelism  with  the  description  of  the  cloud 
chariot.    The  figure  has  passed  into  modem  song: 

*'  Kvery  gvusi  of  rugged  winga 
That  UowB  from  off  eaoh  oealced  promootoiT.* 

Hilton:  JDyeMot. 

"No  wing  cfwind  the  region  swept" 

Tbmitvson:  /nlfemortam. 

W  Who  maketh  .  .  .—Bather, 

Who  maketh  winds  His  messengc 
A  flaming  flre  EUs  ministers. 

Or,  keeping  the  order  of  the  Hebrew, 

Who  maketh  His  meseengers  of  winds» 
And  His  ministers  of  flaming  flre. 

This  is  plainly  the  meaning  required  by  the  eoniezt, 
which  deals  witn  the  use  mMLe  by  the  Divine  King  of 
the  various  forms  and  forces  of  rTature.  Just  as  Ha 
makes  the  clouds  serve  as  a  chariot  and  the  sky  as  a 
tent»  so  he  employs  the  winds  as  messengers  and  the 
lightnings  as  servants. 

Taken  quite  alone,  tiie  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  verse  favours  the  inteipretation  of  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  i.  7*  Note,  New  Teeion 
meni  Commentaryy  This  was  the  traditional  Jewish 
interpretation,  ana  on  it  were  founded  various  theories 
of  angelic  agency. 

But  not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  the  context  set 
aside  this  interpretation,  but  Hebrew  literature  offers 
enough  instances  to  show  that  the  order  in  which  a 
poet  arranged  his  words  was  comparatively  immate- 
rial. Indeed,  Dean  Perowne  has  adauced  two  instanoes 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  26,  Ix.  18)  of  precisely  similar  inversion  of 
the  natural  order  of  immediate  object  and  predicate. 
(See  Expositor,  December,  1878.)  And  no  difficulty 
need  be  made  about  the  change  of  number  in /lame  q^ 
fire  and  ministers,  since  even  if  the  former  were  not 
synonymous  with  lightnings,  its  predicate  might  be 
plural.  (See  Prov.  xvi  14,  '*  The  wrath  of  a  fing  is 
messengers  of  death.'*) 

(5-18)  The  work  of  the  third  day  of  Creation  in  its 
two  great  divisions.  (1)  The  separation  of  the  land 
and  water  (verses  5—9) ;  (2)  the  clothing  of  the  earth 
with  grass,  herbs,  and  trees  (verses  10 — 18).  The  poet, 
however,  ranges  beyond  the  Moeaio  account,  andalraadj 
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<•)  Thou  coreredst  it  with  the  deep  as 
with  a  garment :  the  waters  stood  above 
the  monntains.  ^^  At  thy  rehuke  they 
fled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 
hasted  away.  ^^>  ^  They  go  np  by  the 
moantains  ;  they  go  down  by  the  valleys 
unto  the  place  which  thon  hast  founded 
for  them.  (^)  Thou  hast  set  a  bound 
that  they  may  not  pass  over  ;  that  they 
tarn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 

^^'^  *  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the 
Talleys,  which  '  run  amon^  the  hills. 
^"^  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the 
field :  Ihe  wild  asses  ^qnendi  their  thirst. 


1  Or,  The  motn^ 
taina  ascend^  th« 
vaUey$  iU$oend. 


S  HobT,  Who  mud- 
eth. 


9  Reb^todOe. 


4  Hel)..  brmk. 


5    Heb^    give    a 
voice. 


a  Judges  ft.  ISL 


^  Heb..  to  moXsehf 8 
face  ahine  with 
oil,or,  more  than 
oil. 


(^>  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven  have  their  habitation,  which 
^sing  among  the  branches.  (^^)He 
watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers : 
the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of 
thy  works.  ^*^  He  causeth  the  grass  to 
grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the 
service  of  man :  that  he  may  bring  forth 
food  out  of  the  earth ;  <^)  and  •  wine 
that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and 
^  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine^  and  bread 
which  strengtheneth  man's  heart. 

(i«)  The  treesof  the  Lobd  are  full  of  sap  ; 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath 


peopIflB  the  earth  with  the  liTinfif  creatures  of  the  fifth 
day.  '^  It  is  not  a  picture  of  still  life  like  that  of  Gene- 
sis, but  a  liTing,  moying,  animated  scene  "  (Perowne). 

(^  Who  laid  .  .  «— Better,  He  fixed  the  earth  on 
lis  fewndatione,  (Comp.  Job  xzxviii.  4^6;  Prov.  viii. 
29.) 

The  inconsistency  of  this  with  Job  zzvi.  7,  "  He  laid 
tlie  earth  upon  nothing,"  need  not  cause  difficulty. 
Both  treatments  are  poetical,  not  scientific.  The  word 
foundations  implies  stability  and  endurance  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  5X  as  in  Shakspeare's 

"  The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth.** 

The  Terse  has  a  historical  interest  from  havins^  supplied 
the  Inquisition  with  an  argument  against  Ghilileo. 

(6)  The  deep. — The  water- world  is  first  considered 
as  a  vast  garment  wrapped  round  the  earth,  so  that  the 
momtain-tope  are  ooyered.  But  here  it  is  bejond  its 
right,  and  the  Divine  rebuke  forces  it  to  retire  within 
narrower  limits.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  idea  of  a 
chaos  finds  no  place  in  the  poetic  conception  of  the 
world's  genesis.  The  primitive  world  is  not  formless, 
hot  has  its  mountains  and  yalleys  already  exbting, 
though  merged  beneath  the  sea. 

<S)  They  go  up. — ^This  translation  is  grammatically 
poseible,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  descrip- 
tion. It  is  better  therefore  to  take  the  clause  parenthe- 
tically, and  to  make  hills  and  valleys  the  subjects. 
HHU  rise,  valleys  sink,  an  interesting  anticipation  of 
ihe  disclosures  of  geology,  which,  though  in  a  different 
sense,  tells  of  the  upheaval  of  mountains  and  depression 
ol  valleys.  Two  passages  in  Ovid  have  been  adduced 
in  illastration  {Met,  i.  43,  344).  And  MUton,  no  doubt 
with  the  psalm  as  weU  as  Ovid  in  his  mind,  wrote 

**  Immediately  the  mountains  huffe  appear 
Emergent^"  Sec.— Paradise  Lorn,  hook  vli. 

(9)  A  boand. — ^It  is  striking  to  observe  what  a 
deep  impression  their  little  line  of  coast,  the  barrier 
which  beat  off  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  made 
on  the  Hebrew  mind.  The  sea  was  an  object  of  dread. 
Or  if  dread  passes  into  reverent  wonder,  as  in  verses 
25,  26,  it  ends  there ;  the  Jew  never  took  delight  in 
the  aetk.  Hence,  the  coast  has  for  him  only  one  pur- 
pose and  suggestion.  It  is  not  for  enjoyment  or  re- 
creation, or  even  for  uses  of  commerce.  It  is  simply 
the  defence  set  by  God  against  the  hostile  waters. 

(10)  Springs. — The  account  in  Genesis  goes  on 
abruptly  from  the  appearance  of  the  dry  land  to  speak 
of  the  v^;etation  which  covers  it,  apparently  witnout 
9BJ  physical  means  for  its  production.  But  a  poet,  es- 
peeially  an  Oriental  poet,  tmnks  first  of  the  sprugs  and 


rivers  on  which  fertility  and  life  depend.  And  such  is 
his  svmpathy  with  nature  that  in  disregard  of  the  ori- 
ginal record  he  hastens  at  once  to  people  his  world  with 
creatures  to  share  the  Creator's  joy  m  its  beauty  and 
goodness. 

Valleys — i.e.,  the  torrent  beds,  the  "  wadys"  as  the 
Arabs  now  call  them. 

Which  run.— Better,  ihey  fiow  between  the  hills. 
The  LXX.  supply  the  subject  "  waters." 

(11)  Wild  asses.— See  Job  zzidx.  &--8. 

(12)  By  them. — Better,  above  them,  i,e,,'m  the  trees 
and  bushes  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Translate  by  the  present,  have  their  homes* 

(13)  Chambers — i.e.,  of  eUnid,  as  in  verse  8. 

Thy  works.— If  we  go  by  the  parallelism,  this 
means  the  *^rain,"  here  cafied  God's  works,  as  in  Ps. 
Izv.  9  (see  Note),  his  "  river."  Others  prefer  to  see  a 
general  reference  to  the  operations  of  nature  which 
produce  fruit. 

(14)  For  the  service  of  man— £.6.,  for  his  use  (so 
G^esenius).  But  some  deny  this  meaning  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  properly  means  "labour"  or  "office."  (In  1 
Ghron.  xxvii.  26;  Neb.  x.  37,  it  means  "agriculture," 
"  tillage.")  Hence  they  render,  "  And  herbs  for  man's 
labour  in  bringing  them  forth  from  the  earth,"  alluding 
to  his  task  of  cufiivating  the  soiL  Standing  by  itseS 
the  clause  would  indeed  naturally  require  Uiis  sense, 
but  the  parallelism  is  i^ainst  it,  and  in  1  Ghron.  xxvi. 
30,  "  service  of  a  king,^'  we  have  a  near  approach  to 
the  meaning  "  use." 

That  he  may.— Better,  hritnging  food  out  of  the 
earth,  taking  the  verb  as  gerund  instead  of  infinitive 
absolute. 

(15)  And  wine  that  •  •  .—Better,  and  wine  glad- 
dens man's  heart,  making  his  face  shine  more  than  oil 
(see  margin.  The  alternative  follows  the  LXX.  and 
Yulg.,  and  suggests  the  anointing  with  oil  at  a  banquet), 
and  bread  man's  heart  sustains. 

Oil.— For  oil  and  its  uses  see  Ps.  cxzxiii.  2,  cxlL  5. 

Strengtheneth. — Properly,  props  or  swpports. 
(Comp.  "  the  staff  of  bread, '  Ps.  cv.  16),  and  our  "  staff 
of  Hf e,"  and  for  the  same  phrase  Gkn.  xviii.  5 ;  Judg. 
xiz.  5). 

(i«)  The  trees  .  .  . — Better,  Jehovah's  trees  are 
saUsfied.  The  parallelism  shows  what  are  Jehovah's 
trees.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  (see  1  Kings  iv.  33)  was 
the  grandest  and  fairest  tree  known  to  the  Hebrew; 
and  Uke  lightning  and  the  tropical  rain,  is  honoured  by 
the  epithet  most  expressive  of  grandeur.  (See  Bible 
Educator,  lY.,  359.)  Snob  trees  the  poet  feels  must 
have  been  pluited  by  the  Divine  himd  itself —man 
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planted ;  ^^  where  the  birds  make  their 
nests :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are 
her  house.  ^^>  The  high  hills  are  a 
refuge  for  the  wild  goats ;  and  the  rocks 
for  the  conies. 

(^^)  He  appointed  the  moon  for  sea- 
sons :  the  sun  knoweth  his  going  down. 
(^)  Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is 
night :  wherein  ^  all  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  do  creep  forth,  <^)  The  yotmg 
lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
their  meat  from  God.  ^^  The  sun 
arisethy  thej  gather  themselves  together, 
and    lay    ihem    down    in    their  dens. 


1  Hcb..  an  the 
beaaU  thereof  do 
trample  on  the 
foren. 


s  Heb^/onNMf. 


a  PB.14S.U. 


<^)  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and 
to  his  labour  until  the  evening. 

(^)  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches.  ^  80  is  this  great  and  wide 
sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  in- 
numerable, both  small  and  great  beasts. 
W  There  go  the  ships :  there  is  that 
leviathan,  whom  thou  hast '  made  to  play 
therein. 

(^)« These  wait  all  upon  thee;  that 
thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due 
season.    <^)  That  thou  givest  them  they 


could  grow  herbs,  but  not  cedars — and  here,  as  a  proof 
of  the  lavish  provision  made  by  the  Creator  for  the 
fertility  of  the  earth,  he  states  that  even  these  monarchs 
cd  the  wood  have  enough. 

(17)  Stork —The  LXX.  give  "  heron,"  but  Dr.  Tris- 
tram has  shown  that  there  is  no  need  to  prefer  *'  heron  " 
here,  on  account  of  "  the  nesting  in  fir  trees,"  since  if 
near  its  feeding-grounds  the  stork  readily  selects  a  fir 
as  the  tallest  and  most  convenient  tree  for  its  nest 
(Nat,  Hist,  of  the  BibU,  p.  244). 

"  The  eaerle  and  the  stork 
On  cim  and  cedar-tops  their  eyries  baild.'*'-MiLTON. 

(18)  Wild  goats. — Heb.,  climbere,  and  so  at  home  on 
the  **  hieh  hUls."  (See  1  Sam.  xziv.  2,  "  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats.")  "  This  animal,  which  is  a  relation  of 
the  Swiss  ibex  or  steinbock,  is  now  called  the  beden  or 
jaela  "  (Bible  Educator,  U..  104). 

Conies.  —  Heb.,  shdphan,  i.e.,  "hider."  (Comp. 
Lev.  xi.  5,  and  Bible  Edueaior,  II.,  201.)  Naturalists 
know  it  as  the  hyrax  8yria>eu8.  The  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and 
Aquila  have  "  hedgehogs." 

(19)  The  moon  for  seasons.— See  Ps.  Ixzxix.  37, 
Note.  The  mention  of  the  inferior  luminary  first  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  its  importance  in  fixing  the  calendar, 
but  partly  also  to  the  diurnal  reckoning,  "  the  evening 
and  the  morning  "  as  makii^  the  day. 

The  sun  knoweth.— So  Job  xxxviii.  12  of  the 
dawn.  The  sun  is  no  mere  mechanical  timepiece  to  the 
Israelite  poet,  but  a  conscious  servant  of  God.  How 
beautifully  this  mention  of  sunset  prepares  the  way  for 
the  exqiusite  picture  of  the  nocturnal  landscape,  as  the 
sunrise  in  verse  22  does  for  the  landscape  of  the  day. 

In  Genesis  the  creation  of  the  "  heavenly  bodies  " 
— ^the  fourth  day's  work — ^is  related  in,  so  to  speak,  a 
scientific  manner.  But  the  poet,  as  in  the  former  part 
of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  at  once  goes  to  the  in- 
fluence of  these  phenomena  on  animated  being.  In 
Genesis  the  lamps  of  heaven  are,  as  it  were,  hung  out 
at  God's  command ;  in  the  poem  they  seem  to  move  to 
their  office  of  guiding  the  seasons  and  illuminating  the 
earth  like  living  things  who  are  conscious  of  the  glorious 
function  they  have  to  perform. 

(20)  Creep  forth.— The  word  "forth"  is  better 
omitted,  l^e  Hebrew  verb  is  that  especially  used  of 
crawling  animals  and  reptiles,  and  here,  no  donbt,ris 
chosen  to  express  the  stealthy  motion  of  tbe  beasts 
when  on  the  track  of  their  prey.  (See  verse  25 ;  comp. 
Job  xxxvu.  8,  xxxviii.  40.) 

(22)  i^ay  them  down.— With  sunrise  all  is  changed. 
The  wild  animals,  with  t)ieir  savage  instincts,  give  way  to 


man  with  bis  orderly  habits  and  arranged  duties.  Tbe 
curse  of  labour,  on  which  the  account  in  Genesis  dwells, 
is  here  entirelv  out  of  sight,  and  instead  there  appears 
the  "  poetry  ox  labour."  And  if  all  sense  of  the  primal 
curse  has  disappeared,  the  later  curse,  which  ties  so 
heavy  on  the  modem  generations  of  overworked  man, 

"  Who  make  perpetual  moan. 
Still  from  one  labour  to  another  thrown,** 

has  not  appeared.  The  day  brings  only  healthy  toiU 
and  the  evening  happy  rest. 

(24)  Biohes.— LXX.,  "  creation  ;  "  Aquila,  Sym. 
machus,  and  the  Yul^.,  "  possession."  The  MSS.  vary 
between  singular  and  plural.  CreaJtwres  will  perhaps 
best  express  the  sense  here. 

There  is  something  as  fine  in  art  as  true  in  reli- 
gion in  this  sudden  burst  of  praise— 4he  "evening- 
voluntary  "  of  grateful  adoration — ^into  which  the  poet 
bursts  at  the  mention  of  the  day's  close.  Weariness 
leaves  the  soul,  as  it  is  lifted  from  contemplation  of 
man's  toil  to  ihat  of  God.  Athanaaiua  remarked  on 
the  sense  of  rest  and  refreshment  produced  by  thia 
change  of  stnun. 

(25)  So  is  .  .  . — ^Better,  Yonder  is  the  sea  great  and 
broad.  For  a  moment  the  poet,  "  lost  in  wonder,  love 
and  praise,"  has  forgotten  nis  model,  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  creation.  But  suddenly,  as  his  eye  catches 
sight  of  the  sea — we  imagine  mm  on  some  hill-top,, 
commanding  on  the  one  hand  the  range  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  other  the  Mediterranean — ^the  woids  recur  to  him, 
"  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly,"  &c. 

Creeping.^See  verse  20.  Perhaps  here,  **  swarm* 
rng." 

(26)  Ships. — ^The  poet  writes  Hke  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  navies  of  Fhcenicia,  one  of  the* 
indications  which  leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  northern  part  of  Palestine.  And  here 
for  once  we  seem  to  catch  a  breath  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  sea — so  rare  a  feeling  in  a  Jew. 

Leviathan. — See  Fs.  Ixxiv.  14.  Li  Job  (xlL)  it  is. 
the  crocodile,  but  here  evidently  an  animal  of  the  sea, 
and  probably  the  whale.  Sevend  species  of  eeteeea  ar& 
still  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  ther 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews  is  dear  from  Lam.  iv^  3. 
Yarious  passages  from  classic  authors  support  thia 
view. 

Whom  Thou  .  •  . — This  dauso  is  rendered  hv 
some  "whom  Thou  hast  made  to  play  with  him^* 
(so  LXX.  and  Yulg.),  referring^  to  Job  zli.  5.  It  is 
a  rabbinical  tradition  that  Leviathan  is  God's  plaj* 
thing. 
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gather :  thon  openest  thine  hand,  they 
are  filled  with  good. 

^^Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are 
troubled  :  thou  takest  away  their  breath, 
they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust. 
^'  Thon  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they 
are  created:  and  thou  renewest  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

WThe  glory  of  the  Lord  ^  shall  en- 
dure for  ever :  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in 
his  works.  <^>  He  looketh  on  the  earth, 
and  it  trembleth :  he  toucheth  the  hills, 
and  they  smoke. 


1  Reb^ghattbe. 


a  1  CbmQ.  18.  8; 
lBa.114. 


^  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long 
as  I  Uve :  I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God 
while  I  have  my  being.  <^J  My  medita- 
tion of  him  shall  be  sweet:  I  will  be 
glad  in  the  Lord. 

(35)  Let  the  sinners  be  consumed  out 
of  the  earth,  and  let  the  wicked  be  no 
more.  Bless  thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CV. 
(1)  O  "give  thanks  unto  the  Lord; 
call  upon  his  name:  make  known  his 


^)  Thou  hidest  Thy  face.— Elsewhere  an  image 
of  displeasure,  here  only  of  withdrawal  of  providential 
care.  (See  Ps.  zxx.  7,  wnere  the  expieseion  "  troabled  " 
tiso  occara.) 

Thou  takest  away  their  breath.— Not  only  is 
the  food  which  sustains  aninud  life  dependent  on  the 
ceaseless  proTidence  of  Grod,  bnt  even  the  very  breath 
of  life  is  His,  to  be  sent  forth  or  withdrawn  at  His 
wilL  But  to  this  thought,  derived  of  course  from 
Genesis^  (eomp.  Pa  xc  3,  Note),  the  poet  adds  another. 
The  existence  of  death  is  not  a  sorrow  to  him  any 
more  than  it  is  a  mystery.  To  the  psalmist  it  is  only 
the  individual  that  dies ;  the  race  hves.  One  genera- 
tion fades  as  God's  breath  is  withdrawn,  but  another 
succeeds  as  it  is  sent  forth. 

(30'  Spirit.— Rather,  breath,  as  m  verse  29.  We 
must  not  here  think  of  the  later  theological  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  psalmist  evidently  regards  the 
breath  oi  God  only  as  the  vivifyinff  power  that  gives 
matter  a  distinct  and  individual,  but  transient,  exis- 
tenee.  Even  in  the  speculative  bookof  .Ecclesiastes,  the 
idea  of  a  human  soul  having  a  permanent  separate 
oistaice  does  not  make  its  appearance.  At  death  the 
dost,  no  longer  animate,  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  breath,  which  had  given  it  life,  returns  to  God 
who  save  it — gave  it  as  an  emanation,  to  be  resumed 
onto  Himself  when  its  work  was  done.  Still  less,  then, 
must  we  look  in  poetry  for  any  more  developed  doctrine. 
(31)  The  Lord  shall  rejoice.- The  poet  still 
follows  Genesis  in  representing  Gkxl  as  looking  on 
His  finished  work  with  pleasure,  but  he  says  nothing  of 
a  sabbath.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  thought  of  the 
Sabbath  hjrmns  of  praise  led  him  to  join  man  with  the 
I^ivine  Being  in  celebrating  the  glory  and  perfection  of 
Creation. 

W  Trembleth.— With  the  praise  is  united  some- 
tliing  of  awe  and  fear,  since  the  majesty  and  power  of 
^Sim  who  made  the  world  is  so  great.  Its  very  exis- 
^^nee  is  dependent  on  His  wiU,  and  a  glance,  a  touch 
^"^m  Him  would  be  enough  to  shake  it  to  its  founda- 
ti  ons  and  consume  it.  For  "  the  smoky  mountain  tops," 
«=3mp.  Ps.  cxliv.  5,  and  see  Note,  Ps.  cxlviii.  8. 

^^)  My  meditEttion. — Bather,  my  sinking  or  my 

^)  Sinners  be  consumed.— This    imprecation, 

^'Uch  comes  in  at  the  close  of  this  otherwise  uniformly 

£r^  hvmn,  has  been  variously  excused.  The  truth  seems 

^^J^  that  from  a  religious  hymn  of  Israel,  since  religion 

^^^patriotism  were  one,  the  expression  of  the  national 

^ling  against  heathen  oppressors  and  apostates  who 

f^^^  with  them  could  not  well  be  absent,  whatever  its 

'''"'^Qdiate  subject  and  tone.  But  the  poet  touches  even 
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a  prof  ounder  truth.  *  The  harmony  of  creation  was  soon 
broken  by  sin,  and  the  harmony  of  the  song  of  crea- 
tion would  hardly  be  complete,  or  rather,  wonld  be 
false  and  unreal,  did  not  a  discord  make  itself  heard. 
The  form  such  a  suggestion  wonld  take  was  condi- 
tioned by  the  nationality  of  the  poet;  the  spirit  of 
it  brings  this  ancient  hymn  at  its  close  into  accord 
with  the  feeling  of  modern  literature,  as  reflected  in 
Wordsworth's  well-known  **  Verses  Written  in  Early 
Spring  " : — 

"  I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes. 
While  in  a  grrove  I  lay  reclined, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thonghts 
Bring"  sad  thouffhts  to  the  mind. 
To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran. 
And  much  it  grieved  mj  heart  to  think 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man." 

Bless  thou  the  Lord.—This  is  the  first  hallelujah 
in  the  psalter.  Outside  the  psalter  it  is  never  found, 
and  was  therefore  a  liturgical  expression  coined  in  a 
comparatively  late  age.  fi  is  vanously  written  as  one 
or  two  words. 

CV. 

The  motive  of  this  historical  psalm  is  plainlv  declared 
in  verses  44  and  45,  and  the  scope  which  the  author 
allowed  himself  in  the  survey  of  the  past  appears  in 
verse  11.  He  wishes  this  generation  to  remember  that 
the  contmued  possession  of  the  Promised  Land  is  con- 
tingent on  obedience  to  the  covenant  Grod.  In  fact,  thi^ 
psum  is  an  elaboration  of  the  charge  so  often  rex)eat<M) 
m  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy :  "  For  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  greatly  bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
Grod  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it,  only  if 
thou  carefully  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  to  observe  to  do  all  these  commandments  which  1 
command  thee  this  day  "  (Dent.  xv.  4,  5). 

The  psalm  dates  from  a  time  prior  to  the  composition 
of  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles,  for  it  forms  part  of  t)ie 
compilation  of  song  in  chapter  xvL ;  but  there  is  no 
other  indication  by  which  to  assign  date  or  authorehip. 
The  conjecture  is  probable  that  it  was  compiled  for 
liturgic  use  soon  after  the  re-settlement  in  the  country 
after  the  Captivitv.  The  parallel  stnietnre,  which  is  of 
the  synthetic  kind,  alone  gives  it  a  claim  to  rank  with 
poetry. 

(1)  Call  upon  his  name  —Literally,  on  (or,  with) 
hie  name  (comp.  verse  3,  "  glory  in  '*),  with  idea  of 

*  In  realitj  the  power  of  sin  to  interfere  with  Ood's  pleasure 
in  His  uniTerse  is  present  as  an  undercurrent  of  thought  in  Ps. 
ciii.,  as  well  as  civ.  In  the  former  it  is  implied  that  forgive- 
ness and  restoration  are  requisite  before  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  (verses  20—22)  can  become  audible.  The  two  psalms 
are  also  closely  related  in  form,  i 
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deeds  among  the  people.  ^^  Sing  unto 
him,  sing  psalms  unto  him :  talk  ye  of 
all  his  wondrous  works.  ^^^  Glory  ye  in 
his  holy  name :  let  the  heart  of  them 
rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord. 

W  Seek  the  Lord,  and  his  strength  : 
seek  his  face  evermore.  <^^  Remember 
his  marvellous  works  that  he  hath  done; 
his  wonders,  and  the  judgments  of  his 
mouth ;  ^*^)  O  ye  seed  of  Abraham  his 
servant,  ye  children  of  Jacob  his  chosen. 

^^)  He  is  the  Lord  our  God :  his  judg- 
ments are  in  all  the  earth.  (®)  He  hath 
remembered  his  covenant  for  ever,  the 
word  which  he  commanded  to  a  thou- 
sand generations.  W  «  Which  covenant 
he  made  with  Abraham,  and  his  oath 
unto  Isaac  ;  ^^^^  and  confirmed  the  same 
unto  Jacob  for  a  law,  and  to  Israel  for 
an  everlasting  covenant :  ^^*^  *  saying. 
Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  land  of 
Canaan,  ^  the  lot  of  your  inheritance ; 
<^)  when  they  were  hut  a  few  men  in 
number;  yea,  very  few,  and  strangers 
in  it. 


a  Gen.  17.  2  A  52. 

10,  &3(J..H&2'<.i:i, 
&  »5.  IJ ;  I. like  1. 
73:  Utb.6.  17. 


b  Gen.  13.  IS,  k  15. 
18. 


I  Heb.,  tft0  eont 


c  Gen.  37. 18. 


d  G«o.  99.  aa 


S    Heb..    hi»    »oul 
came  into  iron. 


e  Gen.41.  li. 
/  G«D.  41. 40. 

g  Gen.40.«. 
h  Ex.  1. 8. 


(^)  When  they  went  from  one  nation 
to  another,  from  one  kingdom  to  another 
people ;  <**^  he  suffered  no  man  to  do 
them  wrong :  yea,  he  reproved  kings  for 
their  sakes ;  <^^)  sayingy  Touch  not  mine 
anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm. 

(i«)  Moreover  he  called  for  a  famine 
upon  the  land :  he  brake  the  whole  staff 
of  bread.  <^^)He  sent  a  man  before 
them, '  even  Joseph,  who  was  sold  for  a 
servant :  ^^^  'whose  feet  they  hurt  with 
fetters :  *  he  was  laid  in  iron :  (^)  until 
the  time  that  his  word  came :  the  word 
of  the  Lord  tried  him.  <^>  *  The  king 
sent  and  loosed  him ;  even  the  ruler  of 
the  people,  and  let  him  go  free.  <")/He 
made  him  lord  of  his  house,  and  ruler 
of  all  his  *  substance:  <22)to  bind  his 
princes  at  his  pleasure ;  and  teach  his 
senators  wisdom. 

(28)  9  Israel  also  came  into  Egypt ;  and 
Jacob  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Ham. 
<^)  And  he  increased  his  people  greatly ; 
and  made  them  stronger  thaji  their 
enemies,     ^^s)  *  jj^  turned  their    heart 


proclamation  as  well  as  invocation.  Symmaclius  has 
"  proclaim  his  name."  This  verse,  which  is  found  woid 
for  word  in  Isaiah  idi.  4,  is  apparently  one  of  the  recog. 
uised  doxologies  of  the  Hebrew  Church. 

(2)  Sing  psalms. — Bather,  play,  sing  unto  Him, 
plajf  tmto  Him ;  the  usual  choral  direction. 

(«)  Seek  the  Ixyrd,— Better,  Enquire  after  Jehovah 
and  his  power.  The  congregation  is  directed  to  the 
historical  survey  which  follows.  This  sense  seems' 
settled  by  Ps.  cxi.  2:  "The  works  of  Jehovah  are 
great,  enquired  into  by  all  those  who  take  delight  in 
them."  And  hence  the  word  "strength"  must  be 
understood  as  used  generally  of  the  manifestation  of 
Divine  power  in  the  wondrous  deeds  now  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

(7—11)  First  cause  of  praise ;  the  ancient  covenant. 

(8)  Commanded. — Better,  appointed,  or  conferred. 

(®)  Made. — Literally,  cut ;  the  usual  word  for  mak- 
ing a  covenant  {icere  foedus).  The  word  is  therefore 
here  a  synonym  for  "  league,"  as  in  S[a«fgai  ii.  5. 

(10)  Law  .  .  .  covenant.— In  Hebrew,  choh  and 
berith,  which  here  seem  to  be  used  as  synonyms. 
(Comp.  the  use  of  the  former  word  in  Ps.  ii.  7.) 

W  This  verse  marks  the  scope  of  the  psalm,  to  show 
how  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  was  fulfilled. 

(1*)  Wrong.— The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  the 
incidents  connected  with  Sarah  and  Bebekah  at  the 
courts  of  Egypt  and  Philistia.     (See  Gen.  xxvi.  11.) 

(15)  Anointfed. — In  the  plural,  "my  anointed  ones." 
As  referring  to  the  patriarchs,  the  expression  is  not 
technical,  since  they  were  never,  like  priests,  prophets, 
and  kings  in  later  times,  actually  anointed.  But  the 
terms  being  sometimes  applied  to  the  covenant  people 
Jis  a  whole  (see  Ps.  Ixxxix.  SS.  51),  its  application  to  the 
founders  of  the  rac*,  especially  those  to  whom  the 
"  promises  came,"  is  very  jasf. 


As  to  the  term  "  prophet,"  the  poet  found  it  expressly 
conferred  on  Abraham  in  Gen.  xx.  7. 

(16)  Called  for  a  fl&mine.— Oomp.  2  Kings  viii.  1 ; 
and  in  Ezek.  xiv.  we  see  how  famine,  with  war  and 
pestilence  and  noisome  beasts,  were  regarded  as  Divine 
emissaries  to  be  summoned  and  sent  on  His  missions. 

Staff  of  bread.— Lev.  xxvi.  26.  (See,  too.  Note  on 
Ps.  civ.  15.) 

(17)  Repeats  Joseph's  own  explanation,  twice  e^ven, 
of  the  ways  of  Providence  in  his  life  (Gcai.  xlv.  5,1.  20). 

(18)  He  was  laid  in  iron.— The  Prayer  Book  Version, 
"  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul,"  has  established  itself 
so  firmlv  among  expressive  proverbial  sayings,  that  the 
mind  almost  resents  the  Authorised  Version.  The 
grammar  of  the  clause  does  not  decide  its  sense  with 
certainty ;  for  its  syntax  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
Prayer  book  Torsion,  though  the  feminine  form  of  the 
verb  makes  in  favour  of  the  marginal  rendering,  i^^m- 
machus  has,  "his  soul  came  into  iron;"  the  TjX IT , 
"  his  soul  passed  through  iron."  The  Ynlg.,  howeTer, 
has  the  other  Yersion,  "  the  iron  passed  through  his 
soul " — ^first  found  in  the  Tarpim.  The  parallehsm  is 
in  favour  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

(19)  Until  the  time  that  his  word  came — i.e., 
until  his  (Joseph's)  interpretation  of  the  dreams  was 
fulfilled  (Gen.  3ui.  12).  (For  the  expression  "  his  word 
came,"  equal  to  "  came  to  pass,"  comp.  Judges  xiii.  12.) 

Word  of  the  Lord.— As  a  different  Hebrew  wonl 
from  that  in  the  previous  clause  is  used,  better  render » 
saying  (or,  oracle)  of  Jehovah, 

Tried  him. — ^Better,  «wrt/?c<i  him,  r.c,  proved  him 
innocent  of  the  charge  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 
(For  this  sense  of  the  verb,  see  Pss.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  30; 
Prov.  XXX.  5,  margin.)  The  psalmist  means  tli&t  hj 
enabling  him  to  foretell  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh's  ser- 
vants, God  brought  about  the  proof  of  his  innocence. 

(25)  Turned  their  heart.— So  the  hardening*  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  is  throughout  the  historical  narrative 
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to  hate  his  people,  to  deal  srubfilly  with 
bis  servants. 

(2dj  a  3g  g^u^  Moses  his  servant ;  and 
Aaron  whom  he  had  chosen.  <*')  *  They 
shewed  ^  his  signs  among  them,  and 
wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

^>'He  sent  darkness,  and  made  it 
dark ;  and  they  rebelled  not  against  his 
word.  <®)  'He  turned  their  waters  into 
blood,  and  slew  their  fish.  <*^)  •  Their 
land  brought  forth  frogs  in  abundance, 
in  the  chambers  of  their  kings.  (^>  /He 
spake,  and  there  came  divers  sorts  of 
flies,  and  lice  in  all  their  coasts. 
**^'*He  gave  them  hail  for  rain,  and 
flaming  fire  in  their  land.  ^>  He  smote 
their  vines  also  and  their  fig  trees ;  and 
brake  the  trees  of  their  coasts.  ^^  *  He 
spake,  and  the  locusts  came,  and 
caterpillars,  and  that  vnthout  number, 
<^  and  did  eat  up  all  the  herbs  in  their 
land,  and  devoured  the  fruit  of  their 
ground.  ^  'He  smote  also  all  the 
firstborn  in  their  land,  the  chief  of  all 
their  strength. 


a  Ex.  X  la 
b  Ex.  7.  9. 

1  Heb.,   tcoTda  of 

e  Ex.  la  n. 

d  Ex.7.». 
«  Ex.  &  6. 
/Ex.&ir.M. 
g  Ex.  9.  IS. 

2  H(>t).,    lie   gave 
(heir  TOtn  kail. 

k  Ex.  la  4. 

i  Ex.  12. 20. 

j  Ex.  U.  aSw 

*  Ex.  12. 88. 

1  Ex.  IS.  n. 

m  Ex.  10.  IS. 

n  Ex.  17. 6 ;  Num. 
Ml  11 ;  1  Cor.  la 

4. 

8  Heb.,  ttngtng:, 

o  JiHiIi.lS,7;1>ettt. 
&  10,  IL 

4  Heb..  FolIelf^aA. 

p  Pb.  107.1*118.1. 
*  180.1. 


(87)>He  brought  them  forth  also  with 
silver  and  gold :  and  there  was  not  one 
feeble  person  among  their  tribes. 

(38)  *  Egypt  was  glad  when  they  de- 
parted :  for  the  fear  of  them  fell  upon 
them. 

(39)  I  jjg  spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering; 
and  fire  to  give  light  in  the  night. 
(^)  *  The  people  asked,  and  he  brought 
quails,  and  satisfied  them  with  the  bread 
of  heaven.  (*^^ "  He  opened  the  rock, 
and  the  waters  gushed  out ;  they  ran  in 
the  dry  places  like  a  river. 

(«)  For  he  remembered  his  holy  pro- 
mise, and  Abraham  his  servant.  (^^  And 
he  brought  forth  his  people  with  joy, 
and  his  chosen  with  *  gladness :  <**>  **  and 
gave  them  the  lands  of  the  heathen : 
and  they  inherited  the  labour  of  the 
people ;  ^*^  that  they  might  observe  his 
statutes,  and  keep  lus  laws.  Praise  ye 
the  Lord. 

PSALM  CVI. 

(^)   *  Praise  ye  the  Lord.    O  ^give 


ascribed  to  Jehovah.    (Comp.  Isa.  vi.  9,  10 ;  Mark  iv. 
12,  Ac.) 

Deal  sabtilly. — ^The  reference  is  to  the  mardermg 
of  the  male  children  (Exod.  i.  10 :  "  Gome  and  let  ns 
deal  wisely  with  them  "). 

^  They  shewed.  —  LiteraUy,  They  placed,  i.e., 
did. 

His  signs. — ^Literally  (as  in  mamn),  the  words  of 
his  tokens;  but  it  may  also  be  ren^red,  "the  details 
id  bis  signs."  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  3 :  "  matters  of  ini- 
^ty,''  or,  "details  of  sin.")  So  here,  "details  of 
signs,"  £.«.,  signs  in  detail  or  sequence,  sign  after  sign. 
^  Darkness.— The  enumeration  of  the  plapies 
<^inits  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  benns  with  the  ninth, 
ud  appends  a  clause  which,  from  the  first,  has  troubled 
traoBJators.  Of  whom  is  it  said,  "  They  rebelled  not 
^gabist  lua  words  "  P  Of  the  Egyptians  it  is  not  true ; 
m  to  refer  the  words  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  contrast 
^th  ibeir  resstance  to  the  Divine  command  at  Massah 
«nd  Meribah,  is  feeble.  The  LXX.  and  the  Syriac 
aotred  die  difficult  by  rejecting  the  negative.  (Comp. 
the  Prayer  Book  Version.) 

The  simplest  explanation  is  to  take  the  verb  as  im- 
perfect subjunctive :  *'  He  sent  darkness,  and  made  it 
dark,  that  they  might  not  rebel  against,  his  word." 

Bat  this  fails  to  supply  a  reason  for  the  position  in 

the  list  of  the  ninth  plague,  and  the  suggested  emenda- 

tioo  of  Mr.  Burgess  is  so  satisfactory  in  this  respect, 

^iisJL  it  almost  by  itself  carries  conviction  with  it.     By  a 

^enr  alight  change,  he  obtains :  "  He  sent  darkness, 

^3ia  darkened  them,  that  they  might  not  discern  his 

^kens ;"  taking  deber  in  the  same  sense  that  it  bears  in 

>W8e27. 

"nms  the  plague  of  darkness  is,  by  a  slight  device  of 

^lie  poet,  made  to  symbolise  the  moral  blindness  dis- 

-^^lajed  by  the  Egyp^ans  throughout. 

,^^^  ^  For  the  various  terms  used  in  describing  the 

-^^Ugnes,  see  Notes  to  the  historical  account  in  Exodus. 


(34)  Caterpillars.— To  the  locust,  ^aarbeh,  alone 
mentioned  in  Exodus,  the  psalmist  adds,  as  a  poetical 
synonym  to  suit  his  parailelism,  cateroiilar  {yelek),  a 
word  occurring  in  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25 ;  ffahum  iii.  15 ; 
Jer.  li.  14,  27.  By  derivation  the  word  means  "  licker  " 
(comp.  Num.  xxii.  4),  and  is  possibly  used  in  a  wide 
or  general  sense  for  insects  of  the  locust  kind.  (See 
Bible  Educator,  lY.  294.) 

(36)  See  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51. 

(37)  Feeble  person.— Literally,  stvmhlina.  (Comp. 
Isa.  V.  27 :  "  None  shall  be  weary  or  stwnole  among 
them,"  t.e.,  none  unfit  for  the  march  and  military  duty.) 

(39)  Cloud.— As  in  Isa.  iv.  5.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  cloud  in  the  historical  books  is  lost  sight  of. 
Instead  of  a  pillar  marking  the  line  of  march,  or  as  a 
protection  against  the  pursuing  foe,  it  is  a  canopy  for 
protection  from  the  sun.  Sir  Walter  Scott  expresses 
the  same  idea  in  Rebecca's  hymn. 

(41)  Bock. — The  Hebrew  tsur  refers  us  to  the  miracle 
at  Horeb. 

(43)  Q-ladness.— Better,  singing.  Alluding,  possibly, 
to  Miriam's  song  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

CVI. 

The  motive  of  this  historical  psalm  differs  from  that  of 
the  last  as  it  does  from  that  of  Psalm  Ixxidii.  Its  survey 
of  the  past  is  neither  hymnic  nor  didactic,  but  peni- 
tential Though  the  first  of  the  series  of  "  Hallelujah  " 
psalms,  it  is  closely  related  to  these  long  liturgical 
confessions  of  national  sins  which  are  distinctly  en- 
joined in  Dent,  xxvi.,  where  the  type  form  of  them  is 
given,  and  of  which  the  completest  specimen  is  retained 
m  Neh.  ix. 

But  this  example  sprang  from  particular  circum- 
stances. It  evideutljr  dates  from  the  exile  period,  and 
may  woU,  both  from  its  spirit  and  from  its  actual  corre- 
spond(*uce  of  thought  and  language  in  some  of  the  verses, 
have  been  composed  by  Ezekiel,  to  encourage  that  feel- 
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of  Diaobedienee^ 


thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  good  : 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

(2)  Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of 
the  Lord  P  who  can  shew  forth  all  his 
praise  ? 

<^)  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  judg- 
ment, and  he  that  doeth  righteousness 
at  all  times. 

(*)  Remember  me,  0  Lord,  with  the 
favour  that  thou  bearest  unto  thy  people : 
O  visit  me  with  thy  salvation ;  w  that  I 
may  see  the  good  of  thy  chosen,  that  I 
may  rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  thy 
nation,  that  I  may  glory  with  thine  in- 
heritance. 

(6)  We  have  sinned  with  our  fathers, 
we  have  committed  iniquity,  we  have 
done  wickedly.  ^-^^  Our  fathers  under- 
stood not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt ;  they 
remembered  not  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercies ;  "  but  provoked  him  at  the  sea, 
even  at  the  Red  sea.  <®J  Nevertheless  he 
saved  them  for  his  name's  sake,  that  he 


a  Ex.  14.  II  1>. 
b  Ex.  14.r.&l&.& 
e  Bx.  14.SI,&15.L 

d  Ex.  15.  X4,  ft  16.  2. 


1  H«*b.,  They  made 
haste,  theg/onjat. 


e   Num.   11.   4;    1 
Cor.  la  6. 


8   Hcb..   InMed   a 
hmt. 


/  Num.  11. 8L 
g  Num.  16.1,&c. 


h  Num.  6. SI;  Den U 
11.6. 


i  Num.  18.  S5, 46. 


might  make  his  mighty  power  to  be 
known. 

(^)  He  rebuked  the  Red  sea  also,  and 
it  was  dried  up :  so  he  led  them  through 
the  depths,  as  through  the  wilderness. 
<^^)  And  he  saved  them  from  the  hand  of 
him  that  hated  them,  and  redeemed  them 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  W  *  And 
the  waters  covered  their  enemies  :  there 
was  not  one  of  them  left.  <^^  ^  Then  be- 
lieved they  his  words;  they  sang  his 
praise. 

(13)  d  1  They  soon  forgat  his  works  •,. 
they  waited  not  for  his  counsel: 
(1*)  e  but  ^  lusted  exceedingly  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  tempted  God  in  the  desert. 
(15) /^n^  he  gave  them  their  request^ 
but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul. 

(16)  i' They  envied  Moses  also  in  the 
camp,  and  Aaron  the  saint  of  the  Lord. 
(17)  A  Tj^e  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up 
Dathan,  and  covered  thp  company  of 
Abiram.     (^^)  *  And  a  fire  was  kindled  in 


ing  of  penitence  from  which  alone  a  real  reformation 
and  restoration  of  the  nation  conld  be  expected.  The 
verse  is  mostly  synthetic. 

(1-^)  These  verses  form  an  introduction  to  the  psahu, 
and  make  it  evident  that  while  the  writer  spoke  as  one 
of  a  community,  and  for  the  community,  he  still  felt  his 
^personal  relation  to  Jehovah. 

(1)  This  formula  of  praise  in  the  Jewish  Church 
occupied,  as  a  choral  refrain,  a  similarposition  to  the 
Gloria  Patri  in  Christian  worship.  The  jprecise  date 
of  its  first  appearance  cannot  he  ascertamed.  The 
chronicler  includes  it  in  the  compilation  from  differ- 
ent psalms,  which  he  introduces  as  sung  when  the 
Ark  was  brought  to  Zion  (1  Chron.  xvi.  34) ;  and 
represents  it  not  only  as  chanted  by  the  procession 
of  priests  and  Levites,  but  as  bursting  spontaneously 
from  the  lips  of  the  assembled  multitades  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  vii.  3).  He 
mentions  it  also  in  connection  with  Jehoshaphat's 
revival  of  choral  music.  And  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
not  g^ty  of  any  great  anachronism  in  pving  it  this 
early  existence ;  for  Jeremiah  speaks  of  it  as  a  refrain 
as  umiliar  as  those  customary  at  weddings  ( Jer.  xxxiii. 
11),  and,  indeed,  foretells  its  revival  as  of  a  practice 
once  common,  but  long  disused.  But  the  fact  that  it 
is  found  in  four  liturgical  hymns,  besides  Ps.  cxxxvi, 
where  it  becomes  a  refrain  after  every  verse,  as  weU 
as  its  express  mention  in  Ezra  iii.  11  as  used  at 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple,  shows  that 
its  use  became  more  general  after  the  Captivity; 
and  it  was  in  use  in.  the  Maceabaean  period  (1  Mace, 
iv.  24). 

(2)  Praise. — TehiUah,  a  term  that  has  become  tech- 
nical for  a  liturgic  hymn.  {TehiUim  is  the  general 
Hebrew  word  for  the  psalter.  See  Qen.  Introduction.) 
The  psalmist  asks  in  this  verse  who  is  worthy  or  privi- 
leged to  sing  a  tehiUah,  and  replies  himself  tuat  loyalty 
to  the  covenant  confers  this  privilege. 


(^)  The  tone  of  this  verse  indicates  a  prospect  of  a 
speedy  advent  of  good;  and  serves  itself  to  give  a 
probable  date  to  the  psalm. 

(6)  We. — Regard  must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the 
confession  includes  the  speaker  and  his  generation,  a» 
well  as  the  ancestors  of  tne  race.  The  psalm  proceeds 
from  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  when  the  national 
conscience,  or  at  all  events  that  of  the  nobler  part  of 
the  nation,  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  sinfolneas  of 
idolatry. 

(7)  At  the  8ea.--LXX.,  "  going  up  to  the  aea." 
(12)  An  epitome  of  £xod.  xiv.  31  ana  tv. 

(13-33)  These  twenty  verses  cover  the  desert  wander- 
ings, beginning  with  the  dbconteuted  spirit  mentioned 
in  Exod.  xv.  23. 

(18)  They  waited  not  .  .  .—They  could  not  waU 
for  the  natural  and  orderly  outcome  of  the  counsel 
of  God. 

(14)  Iiusted.— See  margin. 

(15)  Leanness.— The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Syriae  read 
"  satiety."  As  Mr.  Burgess  points  out,  by  acceptiiu^ 
this  reading,  and  giving  n^heah  its  very  usual  sigm£ 
cation  of  "lust  '*  ^omp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  18,  where  also  the 
word  rendered  "request"  occurs)  we  get  two  exact 
synthetical  clauses : — 

"  And  he  grave  them  their  request. 
And  sent  satiety  for  their  luat" 

(l«— 18)  The  poet  has  Numb,  xvi.,  xvii.  in  his  mind. 

(16)  Saint.— The  holy  one.  The  complaint  of  the 
disaffect'Cd  party  was  that  Moses  and  Aaron  usurped 
this  title,  which  belonged  to  all  the  con^rpegation 
(Num.  xvi.  3 — 5). 

(17)  The  omission  of  Korah  is  in  keeping  with  the 
historical  accounts,  which  indicate  a  difference  both  in 
the  attitude  of  Korah  and  his  family  from  that  of  Dathatt 
and  Abiram,  and  also  a  difference  of  fate.  (Gomp» 
Num.  xvi.  23,  seqq. ;  Dent.  xi.  6;  Num.  xxvi.  10.) 
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IsraePa  BebellionB 


their  oompanj;  the  flame  burned  tip 
the  wicked. 

(19) « They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  and 
worshipped  the  molten  image.  <*^)  Thus 
they  changed  their  glory  into  the  simili- 
tude of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass.  ^^^  They 
forgat  God  their  saviour,  which  had 
done  great  things  in  Egypt ;  <22)  won- 
droas  works  in  the  land  of  Ham,  and 
terrible  things  by  the  Bed  sea. 

<^J  *  Therefore  he  said  that  he  would 
destroy  them,  had  not  Moses  his  chosen 
stood  before  him  in  the  breach,  to  turn 
away  his  wrath,  lest  he  should  destroy 
ihem. 

<**iTea,  they  despised  Hhe  pleasant 
land,  they  belieTed  not  his  word: 
^^'but  murmured  in  their  tents, 
and  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of 
the  Lord.  <^  Therefore  he  lifted  up 
hia  hand  against  them,  to  overthrow 
them  in  the  wilderness  :  (27)  t  to  over- 
throw  their    seed    also    among     the 


a  Bz.  31 4. 


b  Ex.  81 10. 


1  Hoh.,  a  loHil  0/ 
detire. 


e  Kttm.  14. 1 


Heb..  T0  make 
thtmjM, 


(f  Nam.  lb.  1 


«  Kiuu.  B.  7. 


/  Nam.  30. 11 


g  Dent.  7. 1 


A  Judges  1. ». 


nations,  and  to  scatter  them  in  the 
lands. 

(28)  d  They  joined  themselves  also  unto 
Baalpeor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead.  <®)  Thus  they  provoked  him  to 
anger  with  their  inventions ;  and  the 
plague  brake  in  upon  them.  W^TLen 
stood  up  Phinehas,  and  executed  judg- 
ment: and  80  the  plague  was  stayed. 
(^)  And  that  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness  unto  all  generations  for 
evermore. 

(32)  /They  angered  him  also  at  the 
waters  of  strife,  so  that  it  went  ill  with 
Moses  for  their  sakes :  ^^^  because  they 
provoked  his  spirit,  so  that  he  spake  un- 
advisedly with  his  Ups. 

<^)  Thev  did  not  destroy  the  nations, 
9  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded 
them :  <^)  *  but  were  mingled  among  the 
heathefn,  and  learned  their  works. 
<^)And  they  served  their  idols:  which 
were  a  snare  unto  them.     <^^  Yea,  they 


(19)  In  Horeb.—This  expression,  which  is  Denter- 
oiomic  (see  Dent.  iv.  15,  y.  2,  &c.),  shows  that  Dent, 
ix.  &— 12,  as  well  as  Exod.  xxxii.,  was  before  the  poet. 

(»)  Their  glory — i.c.,  Jehovah,  as  shown  bj  Jer. 
tl.ll. 

Similitude. — This  is  also  a  Denteronomic  word 
(Dent.  IT.  16, 18),  meaning  orig^inally  "  stmctnre,"  from 
a  root  meaning  "  to  bnild,"  and  so  "  form,"  *'  model." 

(^)  ^rgat  God  their  saviour.— With  evident 
lOasion  to  Dent.  vi.  12. 

^)  Land  of  Ham. — A  synonym  for  Egypt,  pecn- 
Bar  to  the  historic  psalms  (Pss.  Ixxviii.  51,  cv.  23,  27). 

(23)  stood  before  him  in  the  breach  .  .  .— 
This  is  generally  explained  aft^er  Ezek.  xxii.  30,  where 
imdonbtedly  it  is  an  image  taken  from  the  defence  of  a 
liesieged  town.  (Comp.  J^sek.  xiii.  5.)  Bnt  it  is  possible 
that  we  should  render,  "  Had  not  Moses  stood  before 
him  (Le.,  submissively ;  see  G^.  xli.  46 ;  Dent  i.  38) 
i&  the  breaking  forth  (of  his  anger),**  since  the  verb 
£rom  which  the  substantive  here  used  conies  is  the  one 
employed  (Exod.  xix.  22),  "  lest  the  Lord  break  forth 
iipoo  them."  8o  the  LXX  seem  to  have  understood 
the  passage,  since  they  render  here  by  the  same  word, 
which  in  verse  30  does  duty  for  "plague."  (Comp. 
Vnlg.,  refraetio,) 

(24-27)  The  rebellion  that  followed  the  report  of  the 
•pies. 

^  Lifted  up  his  hand.— Not  to  strike,  but  to 
^re  emphasis  to  the  oath  pronounced  against  the  sin- 
gers.   (See  Exod.  vi.  8,  margin ;  Dent  xxxii.  40 ;  comp. 
ft.  cxliv.  81)    The  substance  of  the  oath  here  referred 
^  is  given  in  Num.  xiv.  28—35. 

(27>  Overthrow.— This  verse  is  evidently  copied 

^t>m  Esek.  xx.  23,  but  the  psalmist  has  either  inten- 

j^^^onally  or  accidentally  changed  the   prophet's   verb 

**   scatter  "  into  "overthrow,"  just  used  in  verse  26.  The 

^^^:rTor,  if  an  error,  is  as  old  as  the  LXX.  version. 

C2M1)  The  licentious  character  of  the  cult  of  Baal- 
Y^in  Nam.  zxv.  is  expressed  in  the  word  *'  joined," 


better,  yoked.    LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "  were initiat<?d,"  i.e., 
by  prostitution. 

(28)  Ate  the  saoriflces  of  the  dead— i.e..  fho 
sacrifices  of  a  dead  divinity.  Num.  xxv.  2,  "and  tliev 
called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  tlioir  gods, ' 
shows  that  here  we  must  not  see  any  allusion  to 
necromantic  rites,  such  as  are  referred  to  in  Deut. 
xviii.  11 ;  Isa.  viii.  19,  and  the  parallelism  shows  that 
the  "  god  "  in  question  is  Baal-peor. 

Carcases  of  idols.— This  phrase  is  actually  used  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  here  no  doubt  tlie  plural  is  used  poeti- 
cally for  the  singular. 

(30)  Executed  judgment.— The  Prayer  Book  has 
"  proved,"  following  the  ChaJdee  and  Syriac.  The  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  have  "  appeased." 

(82, 33)  The  insurrection  against  Moses  and  Aaron  at 
Meribah  Kadesh,  entailing  on  the  Lawgiver  the  for- 
feiture for  himself  of  entering  into  Canaan.  (See 
references  in  the  margin.) 

(33)  They  provoked  his  spirit. — The  natural  in- 
terpretation is  to  take  this  of  Moses'  spirit.  So  LXX. 
and  Vulg.,  "  they  embittered  his  spirit.^'  The  usage  of 
the  phrase  is,  however,  in  favour  of  referring  the  words 
to  the  temper  of  the  people  towards  God, "  they  rebelled 
against  His  spirit." 

Spake  unadvisedly. —  Compare  the  same  verb 
with  the  same  addition,  "with  the  lips,"  in  Lev.  v.  4 
This  interpretation  of  the  fault  of  Moses  is  partial.  A 
comparison  of  all  the  historical  narratives  shows  that 
it  was  rather  for  a  momentary  lapse  into  the  despairing 
spirit  of  the  people,  than  for  addressing  them  as  rebels, 
tnat  Moses  was  excluded  from  the  Promised  Laud. 

(84-39)  The  national  sin  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan. 

(37)  Devils.— Literally,  lords,  moaning,  of  course, 
the  false  deities.  The  word  is.  no  doubt,  chosen  to 
represent  the  meaning  of  the  heathen  gods'  names, 
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towards  tlie  laraelites^ 


sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
unto  devils,  ^^^  and  shed  innocent  blood, 
even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their 
daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan :  and  the  land  was 
polluted  with  blood.  <^)  Thus  were  they 
defiled  with  their  own  works,  and  went 
a  whoring  with  their  o>vn  inventions. 

(^)  Therefore  was  the  wrath  of  the 
LoBD  kindled  against  his  people,  inso- 
much that  he  abhorred  his  own  inherit- 
ance. ^^^  And  he  gave  them  into  the 
hand  of  the  heathen;  and  they  that 
hated  them  ruled  over  them.  (**)  Their 
enemies  also  oppressed  them,  and  they 
were  brought  into  subjection  under  their 
hand. 

(«)  a  Many  times  did  he  deliver  them ; 
but  they  provoked  him  with  their  coun- 
sel, and  were  ^brought  low  for  their 
iniquity. 

(44)  Nevertheless  he  regarded  their 
affliction,    when    he    heard  their  cry : 


a  Jadgei  X  lA. 


I  Or, impoverished, 
or,  wtakened. 


b  her. ».  41, «. 


C  Ps.  1(M.  1  *  IIR. 
1.  ft  19&  1. 


(^)  *  and  he  remembered  for  them  his 
covenant,  and  repented  according  to  the 
multitude  of  his  mercies.  ^*°^  He  made 
them  also  to  be  pitied  of  all  those  that 
carried  them  captives. 

(^)  Save  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and 
gather  us  from  among  the  heathen,  to 
give  thanks  unto  thy  holy  name,  and  to 
triumph  in  thy  praise.  ^*^)  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting:  and  let  all  the 
people  say.  Amen.  Praise  ye  the  Lord* 

35ooft  U* 

PSALM  cvn. 

a)  O  'give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for 
he  is  good :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever. 

(2>  Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
say  so,  whom  he  hath  redeemed  from, 
the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  (^>  and  gathered 
them  out  of  the  lands,  &om  the  east,  and 


Ba^alim,  Adonim.  For  the  same  Hebrew  word,  see 
Deut.  xxxii.  17  (Judges  ii.  11,  Baalim). 

Tlie  Arabic  equiTalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  became 
in  Spain  the  Cia,  and  exists  still  in  the  Moorish  sidi, 
i.e.,  "my  lord/' 

(38)  Innocent  blood. — Human  sacrifice,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  children,  was  a  Canaanite  practice.  It 
seums  to  have  been  inherent  in  Fhcenician  custom,  for 
Carthage  was,  two  centuries  after  Christ,  notorious  for 
it.     (See  Sil.  Ital.,  iv.  767.) 

(40—43)  Having  made  review  of  the  sinful  past,  the  poet 
briefly  but  impressively  describes  the  punishment  which 
once  and  again  had  fallen  on  tlio  nation.  But  as  his 
purpose  is  to  make  his  generation  look  on'the  Captivity 
as  a  supreme  instance  of  this  punislmient,  and  to  seek 
for  deliverance  by  repentance,  he  mentions  only  the 
judgments  inflictea  by  foreign  foes. 

(^)  Made  them  also  to  be  pitied.— Literally, 
gave  them  for  companions,  a  phrase  found  in  Solomon's 
prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  50,  and  also  in  Dan.  i.  9,  Heb.). 

(47)  Save  us. — For  this  prayer  the  whole  psalm  has 
prepared  the  way. 

(48)  Blessed  ...  —  The  doxology,  which  is  only 
slightly  altered  from  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
book,  is  quoted  as  part  of  the  psalm  in  1  Chron.  zvi. 
36 — an  indication  that  by  that  time  this  book  was 
complete,  if  not  the  whole  collection. 

Book  U* 

CVII. 

Two  widely  different  accounts  have  been  given  of 
this  psalm ;  one,  that  it  describes  historically  the  dangers 
and  sufferings  of  the  return  from  captivity,  and  the 
Divine  power  and  guidance  which  brought  the  redeemed 
safely  through  them  ;  the  other,  that  it  presents  a  gene, 
ral  picture  or  group  of  pictures  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  life  and  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  true  explanation  probably  lies  intermediate  between, 
these  two.    Verses  2  and  3  leave  no  room  for  question 


that  the  poet  had  the  Return  primarily  in  his  mind. 
Indications  in  the  same  direction  are  supplied  by  the 
many  expressions  and  figures  taken  from  the  later 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  among  which  is  prominent    the 

C'  ase  "  the  redeemed  of  t^hovah."  But,  on  the  other 
d,  the  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem  is  composed  are  not  directly  histori- 
cal, notablv  the  sea-piece  (verses  23 — 32). 

While,  therefore,  the  psalm  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  a  lyric  embodiment  of  the  lessons  of  the  Captivity,  it- 
applies  these  lessons  to  the  human  lot  generallv,  anfl 
travels  over  the  whole  experience  of  human  life  for  tlie 
pictures  under  which  it  presents  them.  The  fortunes 
of  his  own  race  were  uppermost  in  the  psalmist's  mind» 
but  the  perils  depicted  are  typical  of  the  straits  into 
which  men  of  all  lands  and  all  times  are  driven ; 
and  he  had  learnt  that  the  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
at  the  cry  of  prayer  come  to  extricate  and  save  are  not 
confined  to  one  race,  but  are  universal  and  eontinoons. 

Critics  unite  in  assigning  a  late  date  for  the  composi- 
tion of  this  poem,  ana  no  one  doubta  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  liturgic  use.  The  beautiful  double  refrain 
marks  the  division  of  its  somewhat  irregular  versifica- 
tion. 

Of  the  unity  of  the  poem  there  is  considerable  doubt. 
The  piece  beginning  at  verse  33  is  not  only  in  form 
very  different  from  the  first,  but  bears  marks  of  greatly 
inferior  poetical  power.    (See  Note  to  verse  33.) 

(1)  For  this  doxology  see  Note,  Pa  cvi.  1. 

(2)  Bedeemed  of  the  Lord.— See  for  this  grand 
expression,  for  which  so  high  a  destiny  was  prepared, 
Isa.  Ixii.  12 ;  and  comp.  chims.  Ixiii.  4,  xxxv.  9. 

(3)  GKathered  them. — The  usual  prophetic  word  for 
the  Restoration.  (See  references  in  mMrgin,  and  with 
the  verse  comp.  Isa.  xlix.  12.) 

From  the  south.— See  margin.  The  sea  here  can 
hardly  be  anv  sea  but  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore 
ought,  accoroiug  to  general  use  (see  Gen.  xiL  8,  &c\  to 
stiuid  for  the  west,   jBxkt  as  this  makes  the  ennmeradon. 
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GwJ^B  Goodness  to  the 


PSALMS,  CVII. 


Needy  and  Afflicted. 


from  the  west,  from  the  north,  and  ^frcnoi 
the  south,  w  They  wandered  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  a  solitary  way ;  they  found  no  city 
to  dwell  in.  <^>  Hungry  and  thirsty,  their 
soul  fainted  in  them.  <*>  Then  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he 
delivered  them  out  of  their  distresses. 
'^>  And  he  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way, 
that  they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation. 

^  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  g^duess,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men !  (^>  For  he 
satisfieth  the  longing  soul,  and  filleth  the 
bauCTy  soul  with  goodness. 

(i^T  Such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  being  bound  in  affliction 


1  Hebn  from  the 


and  iron ;  (^^>  because  they  rebelled  against 
the  words  of  God,  and  contemned  the 
counsel  of  the  most  High  :  (^)  therefore 
he  brought  down  their  heart  with  labour; 
they  fell  down,  and  there  was  none  to  help. 
(IS)  Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  and  he  saved  them  out  of 
their  distresses.  <^*^  He  brought  them 
out  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  brake  their  bands  in  sunder. 

(^)  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men !  (^^^  for  he 
hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut 
the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder. 

(^^)  Fools  because  of  their  transgression, 


of  the  points  of  the  compass  imperfect,  several  emenda- 
tions have  been  proposed,  the  oest  of  which  is  yamin 
(the  *'  right  hand,"  and  so  "  south  ")  for  yam. 

Or  is  the  text  right,  and  instead  of  looking  for  a 
complete  compass,  ought  we  to  connect  tliis  general 
statement  with  the  four  tableaux  of  misery  presently 
painted,  and  so  take  *'  oat  of  the  sea  "  literally  in  refer- 
ence to  verses  23 — 30  ? 

(*-•)  The  wanderers. 

(4)  They. — It  seems  more  natural  to  understand  the 
snbject  of  the  verb  wandered  from  the  preceding 
claoses,  than  to  supply  a  general  subject,  theu ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  a  certain  interpretation.  It  depends  on 
the  view  we  take  of  the  poem.     (See  Introduction.) 

A  solitary  way. — Better,  in  a  desert  track.  (Comp. 
Acts  viii.  26.)  There  is  a  gframmatical  difficulty,  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  general  intention  of  the  verse. 
Whether  it  represents  an  historical  fact,  or  merely 
draws  an  imaginary  picture,  the  reference  to  the  dangers 
of  Eastern  travel  is  equally  clear  and  distinct. 

City  to  dwell  in. — Literally,  cUy  of  habitaiion^  as 
rendered  in  verse  7. 

'*  Boundlesa  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sanda  stretcli  far  away.**— Shellsy. 

(5)  Painted. — Literally,  let  iiself  be  covered.  (See 
Pa.  Ixxvii.  3.) 

(7)  By  the  right  way.— Better,  in  a  straight  way. 
Even  in  the  pathless  wilderness  "  there  is  a  hand  that 
goides.** 

(8)  Oh  that  men. — The  subject  is  rather  to  be  sup. 
plied  from  the  precediuflr  clauses,  *'let  them  praise," 
Ac.     Some,  however,  render  "  they  praise,"  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  insertion  of  '*  for "  in  each 
clause  of  the  Authorised  Yersion  is  correct  (so  LXX. 
and  Vulg.). 

(9)  Iiong^g  soul. — Or,  thirsty,  as  in  Isa.  xxix.  8. 
(Comp.  verse  5.)  The  word  origiuaJly  applies  to  an 
animal  running  up  and  down  in  search  of  food  or  water. 
(See  Joel  ii.  9 ;  Prov.  xxviiL  15.) 

(ia_i6)  The  prisoners. 

(10)  In  darkness. — ^A  common  synonym  for  a  dun- 
geon. (See  Isa.  xlii.  7,  xlix.  9,  both  of  the  exiles  in 
feibvlon ;  comp.  Micah  vii.  8.) 

TfiiB  description,  applicable  to  prisons  in  all  ages 
bat  the  most  modem,  wan  especially  suitable  for  those  of 
the  ancients,  who  admitted  no  light  at  all;  e.g.,  the 
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Mamertine  prison  at  Rome.     Comp.  Virgil,  J^.  vi. 

734: 

"  Neqne  auras 
Displciimt  clausae  tenebris  ct  carccrc  cteco.  " 

In  aflOiotion  and  iron.— Both  words  are  found 
also  in  Ps.  cv.  18,  but  distributed  into  the  two  clauses 
of  the  verse — hurt,  iron.  (Comp.,  too.  Job  xxxW.  8, 
"bound  in  fetters  and  holden  in  cords  of  affliction.") 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  *'  in  poverty  and  in  iron." 

(11)  Contemned.— This  word  is  an  old  Mosaic 
designation  for  the  provocation  offered  by  the  chosen 
people  (Num.  xiv.  11,  23),  as  well  as  for  the  abhorrence 
shown  by  Jehovah  for  their  sin  (Deut.xxxii.  19).  Cer- 
tainly this  verse  is  more  closely  applicable  to  violation 
of  the  Theocratic  relations  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  than  of 
heathen  opposition  to  God. 

(12)  Brought  down.— Literally,  made  them  bend. 
Pell  down.— Better,  stumbled. 

The  whole  verse  presents  a  picture  of  men  staggering 
under  the  forced  labour  which  was  the  nsual  fate  (n 
captives  nnder  the  great  Oriental  monarchies. 

(14)  Break  their  bands  in  sunder.— See  Fs. 
ii.  3. 

(1*)  Oh  that  .  .  . — The  subject  is  the  participle  in 
verse  10,  ''snch  as  sit,"  a  fact  which  bears  upon  the 
proper  subject  in  verse  8. 

(16)  Isa.*xlv.  2  was  present  to  the  poet's  mind. 
Virgil's  picture  of  the  shrine  of  war  (^n.  vii.  607) 

has  b^n  compared  to  this. 

a7-22)  The  sick. 

(17)  Fools — i.e.,  infaJtuaJted  in  wichednees.  (Comp. 
the  noun  foolishness  in  Fs.  xxxviii.  5  with  the  same 
ethical  sense;  and  comp.  Job  v.  3  and  the  frequent 
connection  of  folly  with  sin  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.) 
Another  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  (Ps. 
xiv.  1). 

Because  of  their  transgressions.— Better  more 
literally,  because  of  way  of  transgression,  or,  their 
course  of  sin,  indicating  a  settle^  habit. 

Are  afflicted  .  .  . — Properly,  brought  (or  bring) 
affliction  on  themselves.  LaX.  and  Vulerate,  "  were 
humbled ;  "  and  some  understand  "  afflict  themselves  " 
— i.e.,  grieve  for  their  sins.  This  would  explain  the 
distaste  for  food  in  the  next  verse  equally  well  as  actual 
sickness.  But  the  analogy  of  the  other  stanzas  is  not 
in  favonr  of  indicating  repentance  before  the  emphatic 

then  they  cry,"  &c. 
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over  Seafaren, 


and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are 
afllicted.  ^^^)  « Their  soul  abhorreth  all 
manner  of  meat;  and  they  draw  near 
unto  the  gates  of  death.  <^^)  Then  they 
cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and 
he  saveth  them  out  of  their  distresses. 
^^J  He  sent  his  word,  and  healed  them, 
and  delivered  them  from  their  destruc- 
tions. 

(^^)  Oh  that  m^n  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men !  ^^^  and 
let  them  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving,  and  declare  his  works 
with  *  rejoicing. 

^^^They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters ;  <^^  these 
see  the  works  of  the  Lord^  and  his  won- 
ders in  the  deep.  ^^^  For  he  commandeth, 
and  ^raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof,  ^^e)  They 
mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down 
again  to  the  depths :  their  soul  is  melted 
because  of  trouble.  ^^^  They  reel  to  and 
fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
^are  at  their  wit's  end.  <'^)  Then  they 
cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and 
he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses. 


a  Job  83b  SIX! 


t  Hebn  finfiiv. 


Heb..  makelh  to 
ttani. 


Hob..  aU  th«ir 
WiMittm  t«  noal- 
lotced  up. 
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(W  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that 
the  waves  thereof  are  still.  (*^)  Then  are 
they  glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  he 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven. 

(^^)  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men !  W  Let 
them  exalt  him  also  in  the  congregation 
of  the  people,  and  praise  him  in  the 
assembly  of  the  elders. 

(®)  He  turneth  rivers  into  a  vdldemess, 
and  the  water-springs  into  dry  ground; 
(^>  a  fruitful  land  into  ^barrenness,  for 
the  vdckedness  of  them  that  dwell  there- 
in. ^^^  *He  turneth  the  wilderness  into 
a  standing  water,  and  dry  ground  into 
watersprings.  <^)  And  there  he  maketh 
the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  pre- 
pare a  city  for  habitation ;  <^  and  sow 
the  fields,  and  plant  vineyards,  which  may 
yield  fruits  of  increase.  <^  He  blesseii 
them  also,  so  that  they  are  multipUed 
greatly;  and  suffereth  not  their  catUe  to 
decrease. 

(»)  Again,  they  are  minished  and 
brought  low  through  oppression,  afflic- 
tion, and  sorrow.  ^^)  *He  pouretii  con- 
tempt upon  princes,  and  causeth  them 


(18)  Soul.— The  Hebrew  word  for  80ul  is  very  com- 
monly used  for  strong  appetite  (see  verse  9),  so  that  we 
might  paraphrase/'  their  appetite  is  turned  to  loathing." 
Oomp.  this  verse  with  Job  xxxiii.  20. 

(20)  He  sent  His  word.— In  history  (see  Ps.  cv. 
19),  as  in  the  natural  world  (Ps.  cxlviL  18),  God's  word 
is  His  messenger.     (Oomp.  Isa.  Iv.  10,  11.) 

Destructions.— This  follows  the  LXX.,  who  derive 
as  in  Ps.  ciii.  4.  A  better  derivation,  however,  gives 
**  pits,"  either  with  metaphorical  allusion  to  the 
"depths"  of  sufPerine,  or  literally,  of  the  "graves" 
to  which  the  sufferers  had  drawn  near. 

(23-32)  Storm-tossed  mariners. 

(23)  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea.— An  ex- 

presBion  so  exactly  opposite  to  the  ancient  equivalent 
for  embarking  that  we  feel  we  liave  the  very  Hebrew 
feeling.  From  the  high  lands  of  Judssa  it  was  a 
lite  ml  descent  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
So  Jonah  went  down  to  Joppa  (Jonah  i.  3).  (Gomp. 
Isa.  xlii.  10.) 

Do  business. — Probably  with  allusion  to  commer. 
cial  enterprise. 

(25)  He  commandeth.— Literally,  He  speaks.  The 
Almighty  fiat,  as  in  Genesis  i. 

(26)  They  mount  up.— 

"ToUimur  in  ccBlum  curvato  gpiirgite,  et  idem 
Subducta  ad  Manes  imos  deseoimus  unda." 

VuiGiL :  jEn,  iii.  561. 

Their  soul  is  melted.— The  recollection  of  sea- 
sickness is  the  best  comment  on  this  and  the  next 
verse. 

(27)  Heel  to  and  tro. — Or  more  exactly,  spin  round 
and  rotmd. 
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Are  at  their  wit's  end.— An  admirable  paraphrase 
of  the  Hebrew,  "all  their  wisdom  swaLloweth  itself 
up."  The  poet,  from  the  eiqpressions  employed,  is  pos- 
sibly writing  under  the  influence  of  Ps.  xxii.  14 ;  bat 
he  has  evidently  himself  been  to  sea  and  exnerienoed 
the  dangers  and  discomforts  he  so  graphically  oeecribes. 
Ovid  (Trist.  i.  2)  has  been  quoted  m  Ulustratioa : 

"  Me  miserum.  quanti  montes  volvuntar  aquamm 

Jamjam  tacturoe  sidera  summa  pates. 
Quantse  diducto  subeidunt  cequore  valles : 

Janvjam  tacturas  Tartura  nigra  putes 
Rector  in  inoerto  est,  nee  Quid  f u^atve  petatve 

Invenit :  ambiguis  ara  wupet  ipsa  maHs." 

See  on  this  passage  Addison  in  Spectator,  No.  489. 
(28)  Then  tney  cry.— There  is  a  saying, 

"  Qui  nescit  orare,  discat  navigare." 

(32)  Let  them  exalt.— The  addition  of  this  to  the 
refrain,  as  of  22  to  that  of  the  last  stanza,  clearly  points 
to  a  liturgical  use  in  the  psalm. 

(:^)  The  change  in  character  and  style  of  the  psalm 
at  this  point  is  so  marked  as  to  suggest  an  addition  by 
another  hand.  It  is  not  only  that  the  artistic  form  is 
dropped,  and  the  series  of  vivid  pictures,  each  <do6ed 
by  a  refrain,  succeeded  by  changea  aspects  of  thought, 
but  the  language  becomes  harsher,  ana  the  poet,  if  the 
same,  suddenly  proclaims  that  he  has  exhausted  hia 
imagination. 

(34)  Barrenness.  —  Better,  a  salt  marsh,  as  in 
LXX.  and  Vulg.    (See  Job  xxxix.  6.) 

(35)  Standing  water.— Or,  a  pool  of  uxUer.  (See 
Isa.  XXXV.  7,  xli.  18,  19,  xlii.  15.) 

The  dependence  of  this  psahn  on  these  passages  in 
Isaiah  is  indubitable.  But  the  images  are  employed  in 
a  different  mannej;    The  prophet  only  thinks  of  tk» 
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in  Go^8  Help, 


to  wander  in  the  ^wildemessy  where 
ikere  is  no  way.  <*^>  •Yet  setteth  he 
the  poor  on  high  ^from  affliction,  and 
maketh  him  families  like  a  flock. 

(42)  «The  righteous  shall  see  it,  and  re- 
joice: and  all  iniquity  shall  stop  her 
mouth.  W  Whoso  ie  wise,  and  will 
observe  these  things,  even  they  shall  un- 
derstand   the    loTingkindness    of    the 

LOBD. 

PSALM  cvni. 

A  Song  or  Psalm  of  David. 

WO  Grod,  my  heart  is  fixed;  I  will 
sing  and  give  praise,  even  with  my 
gloiy.  <*>  Awake,  psaltery  and  harp :  I 
my^ei/wiU  awake  early.  <')  I  will  praise 
thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  people  :  and  I 
will  sing  praises  unto  thee  among  the 
nations. 

<*J  For  thy  mercy  is  great  above  the 
heavens:  and  thy  truth  recLcheth  unto 
the  Mouds.  <*>  Be  thou  exalted,  0  God, 
above  the  heavens :  and  thy  glory  above 


1  OVtVoidpUiee. 


a  1  Sam  S.  8;  Pa. 


s  Or,  after. 


»  Job  ft.  lOL  a  12. 
1». 


S  Or.tUM. 


e  PB.aO.Sw 


all  the  earth.  W  ^That  thy  beloved  may 
be  delivered :  save  toiih  thy  right  hand, 
and  answer  me. 

<^>  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness  ; 
I  will  rejoice,  I  will  divide  Shechem,  and 
mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth.  ts)  Gilead 
18  mine ;  Manasseh  is  mine ;  Ephraim 
also  18  the  strength  of  mine  head;  Judah 
is  my  lawgiver ;  W  Moab  is  my  wash- 
pot  ;  over  Edom  vdll  I  cast  out  my  shoe ; 
over  Philistia  will  I  triumph. 

(10)  wiio  Yfiw  bring  me  into  the  strong 
city  ?  who  will  lead  me  into  Edom  IP 
(U)  ff^y  n0t  thou,  O  God,  who  hast  cast 
us  off  9  and  wilt  not  thou,  0  God,  go 
forth  with  our  hosts  ?  ^^^  Give  us  help 
from  trouble:  for  vain  is  the  help  of 
man.  <^)  Through  God  we  shall  do 
valiantly:  for  he  it  is  that  shall  tread 
down  our  enemies. 

PSALM  CIX. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 
<i)  Hold  not  thy  peace,  0  Grod  of  my 


joj  of  retuming  Israel  (verses  39 — 41).  But  here  the 
thought  is  that  in  the  reverses  of  fortone,  which  even 
the  chosen  nation  must  be  prepared  for,  God  wiU  inter- 
vene to  protect  and  save.  But  the  construction  is  very 
awkward,  owing  to  the  mode  in  which,  in  verse  40,  two 
clauses  from  Job  zii.  21  and  24  are  introduced. 

(41)  Like  a  flook.— This  figure  of  a  rapid  increase 
of  population  is  also  borrowed  &om  Job  xxi.  11. 

^^)  Again  the  dependence  on  the  book  of  Job  is  seen. 
(See  marginal  reference.) 

t^  The  pealm  ends  in  the  style,  and  almost  in  the 
^rj  words,  of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea.  (Comp.  Hos. 
xiv.  9.) 

cvin. 

This  psalm  is  taken  with  some  variations  from  Pss. 
Ivii  ana  Ix.,  verses  1 — 5  being  from  Ps.  Ivii.  7 — 11 ; 
verses  6 — 13  being  from  Ps.  Iz.  7— 14,  where  see 
Kotes. 

The  prindpa]  variations  are  in  verse  3,  Jehovah  for 
Adonai. 

In  verse  6  the  construction  is  changed  to  suit  the  new 
amui^roent  and  the  variation  in  verse  10,  on  which 
see  >iote,  Ps.  Ix.  8.  For  the  authorship  of  the  parts  of 
which  the  psalm  is  composed,  see  their  Introductions. 
The  ascription  of  the  composite  production  to  David 
fnniiiihes  a  strong  presumption  against  the  historical 
value  of  the  inscriptions. 

CIX. 

The  peculiar  horror  of  the  imprecations  in  this  ex- 

inordinary  psalm  does  not  lie  in  the  dreadful  conse- 

^uenoes  they  invoke.     Shakspeare  puts  curses  equally 

nerce  and  terrible  into  Timon  s  mouth : 

*'  Piety,  and  fear, 
Religlaai  to  the  gods,  peace.  Justice,  truth. 
Domeatio  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 
Instmctlon,  mannera,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let  confusion  live  1 " 


Nor  is  this  horror  due  to  the  fact,  assuming  it  to  be 
a  fact,  that  these  imprecations  are  not  general  in  their 
direction,  like  the  misanthrope*s  curses,  but  are  levelled 
at  a  single  individual,  for  the  passions  of  revenge  and 
hatred  intensify  by  contraction  of  their  range.  The 
whole  difficulty  of  the  psalm  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was, 
as  the  inscription  shows,  actually,  if  not  primarily,  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

But  this  very  use  at  once  divests  the  psalm  of  one 
of  the  gpreatest  sources  of  difficultv,  its  personal  cha- 
racter. Whatever  its  origin,  whoever  the  original 
object  of  the  imprecations,  it  is  certiun  that  they 
became  public,  ecclesiastical,  national 

It  is  quite  x>os8ible  that  from  the  first  the  writer 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  persecuted  nation  against 
some  oppressive  heathen  prince,  such  as  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Certainly,  wlien  simg  by  the  congregation 
it  expressed  not  an  indiridual  longing  for  revenge,  but 
all  tne  pent-up  feeling — religious  abliorrence,  patriotic 
hatred,  moral  detestation— of  the  suffering  commuuity. 

The  continuance  of  its  recitation  in  Christian  churches 
opens  up  another  question,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
heen.  the  motive  for  the  various  apologetic  explanations 
that  have  been  started  for  the  psahn.  It  is  strange  that 
even  yet  the  old  theory,  which  justifies  the  lang^uago 
of  the  imprecations  as  prophetically  the  language  of 
Christ,  should  find  advocates.  The  "  quotation  **  theory 
is  noticed  in  the  Notes.  On  the  quotation  of  the  im- 
precations by  St.  Peter,  see  Notes,  New  Testament  Com- 
mefUary,  Acts  i.  20,  21.    The  parallelism  is  synthetic. 

IHtle. — **  To  the  chief  musician."  (See  Note  to  title 
of  Pa  iv.) 

(^)  God  of  my  praiae.—That  is,  Gfod  to  whom  as 
covenant  God  it  was  a  privilege  to  make  tehillah,  (See 
Dent.  X.  20,  21,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  "  the 
praise"  of  those  who  "swear  by  His  name."  Comp. 
also  Ps.  cvi.  2,  3,  and  Note,  and  Fs.  xxxiii.  1.  Perhaps 
"  God  of  my  glory  or  boast"  would  more  nearly  give 
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TIiA  Psalmist  com/plains 


PSALMS,  CIX. 


qf  His  Enemies*, 


praise ;  <^)  for  the  mouth  of  the  wicked 
and  the  ^  mouth  of  the  deceitful  ^are 
opened  against  me:  they  have  spoken 
against  me  with  a  lying  tongue.  ^*)  They 
compassed  me  about  also  with  words  of 
hatred ;  and  fought  against  me  without 
a  cause.  <*)  For  my  love  they  are  my 
adversaries :  but  I  give  myself  unto 
prayer.  ^*)  And  they  have  rewarded  me 
evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  my  love. 

W  Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him : 
and  let  ^  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand. 
<^)  When  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him  *be 
condemned :  and  let  his  prayer  become 
sin.     <®^  Let  his  days  be  few;  and 'let 


1  Heb..  month  of 
deceit. 


I  Heb^  kaveopenfd 
tbeiuBelvcs. 


S  Or,  an  adveraary. 


I    Hcb„     go    out 
ffuUtif,  or,  wicked. 


a  AcU  I.  X>. 


5  Or,  ehargo 


another  take  his  ^office.  ^>Let  his 
children  be  fatherless,  and  his  wife  a 
widow.  <*^>Let  his  children  be  con- 
tinually vagabonds,  and  beg :  let  them 
seek  their  bread  also  out  of  then:  deso- 
late places.  (^^^  Let  the  ezt<»:tioner  eatch 
all  that  he  hath ;  and  let  the  strangera 
spoil  his  labour.  (^^  Let  theie  be  none 
to  extend  mercy  unto  him  :  neither  let 
there  be  any  to  favour  his  &itherlesft 
children.  <^>Let  his  posterity  be  cwfe 
off;  and  in  the  generation  following  let 
their  name  be  blotted  out.  <^*^  Let  the 
iniquity  of  his  fathers  be  remembered 
with  the  Lord  ;  and  let  not  the  sin  of 


the  force  of  the  original.  The  psalmist  prays  that 
Jehovah's  silence  may  not  make  his  confident  glorifying 
in  the  covenant  promises  vain. 

(2)  Of  the  deceitful.— Properly,  as  in  margin,  of 
deceit ;  consequently,  to  make  the  two  expressions  alike, 
it  is  proposed  to  read,  instead  of  "month  of  the 
wicked"  (properly,  of  a  wicked  man),  "mouth  of 
wickedness."  In  any  case  the  best  English  equiva- 
lent will  be,  "  a  wicked  mouth  and  a  deceitful  mouth." 
"  A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with 
a  sword  ^'  ( Whichcote). 

Spoken  against  me.— Rather  (comp.  Fs.  zii.  3), 
talked  with  me, 

(-*)  For  my  love  .  .  . — i.e.,  in  return  for  my  love 
I  give  myself  unto  prayer.  For  a  concise  expression  of 
the  same  kind  as  "I  prayer,"  see  Ps.  cxx.  7,  "  1  peace." 
Of  course  the  psalmist  means,  that  in  the  face  of  all 
the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  his  maligners,  he  simply 
and  naturally  has  recourse  to  prayer,  and,  as  the  context 
seems  to  iuificate,  prayer /or  tJiem, 

(6)  Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him.— This 
rendering  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  Lev.  xxvi.  16 ; 
Num.  iv.  27,  xxvii.  16 ;  Jer.  xv.  3,  li.  27,  against  Hit- 
zig's  proposed  "  Pronounce  against  him— guuty,"  which 
also  would  only  anticipate  verse  7.  (Comp.,  too,  the 
noun  "  office  "  in  verse  8,  from  the  same  verb.)  The 
wish  expressed  is  that  the  persons  indicated  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  judge.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  think  of  the  divine  judgment,  then  this 
clause  must  be  taken  as  exactly  panmel  to  the  next : 
"  Appoint  a  wicked  man  against  nim."  Here  the  im- 
precatory part  of  the  psalm  begins,  and  it  has  been 
ingeniously  argued  that  the  whole  of  it  (verses  6 — 20) 
is  a  quotation,  giving,  not  the  psidmist's  curse  on  his 
foes,  but  theirs  on  him.  Such  quotations,  without  any 
introductory  words,  are  common,  and  the  theory  is 
tenable,  but  improbable. 

Satan. — By  no  means  here  a  proper  name,  though  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  diabohis.  The  use  of  the  same 
word  in  verses  4,  20,  29  is  decisive  on  giving  it  the 
general  meaning,  "  adversary "  (as  in  margin)  here  ; 
e?en  though  without  the  article.  Satan  is  used  for  the 
tempting  angel  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  and  in  Zech.  iii.  1  we 
find  the  same  post,  "  at  the  right  hand/  assigned  to  the 
accuser.  An  unscrupulous  judge  and  an  adversary 
as  accuser,  these  are  the  substance  of  this  impreca- 
tion. 

(7)  When  he  shall  be  judged.— Literally,  in  ^ts 
heing  judged,  (See  margin.)  The  meaning  is,  "  may 
be  go  out  of  court  a  condemned  man." 


Let  his  prayer  become  sin.— If  this  clause- 
stood  by  itself,  the  most  natural  way  would  be-  to  give- 
"  praver  "  and  **  sin ''  their  usual  sense,  ftnd  see  iait  the- 
horrible  hope  that  the  man's  prayer  to  God  for  mercy 
would  be  reckoned  as  *'  sin."  Tliat  such  was  the  result 
of  the  performance  of  religious  rites  by  a  wicked  maa 
was,  it  is  true,  a  thought  familiar  to  the  Hebrew.  (See^ 
in  addition  to  the  marginal  reference,  Prov.  xv.  8,  xxL 
27.)  But  the  judgment  just  spoken  of  is  that  of  an 
earthly  tribunal  Hence  we  must  render  here,  lei  his 
prayer  he  an  offence,  that  is,  instead  of  procuring  him  a 
mitigation  of  his  sentence,  let  it  rather  provoke  the  un- 
scrupulous judge  to  make  it  heavier.  For  sin  in  this 
sense  of  offence,  see  Eccles.  x.  4,  and  eomp.  1  Kings 
i.21. 

(8)  OfELoe.— See  Note,  verse  6.  Evidently  some-post 
of  power  and  influence. 

w  Children  .  .  .  wife.— It  is  one  of  the  sadly 
peculiar  features  of  this  series  of  curses  that  the  resent- 
ment of  the  imprecator  cannot  satisfy  itself  on  the 
person  of  his  foe,  but  fastens  also  on  his  innocent  de- 
scendants. To  invoke  a  speedy  death  does  not  content 
him ;  he  must  feast  his  anffer  with  the  thonght  of  th» 
fatherless  children  and  desolate  widow. 

(10)  Be  continually  vagabonds.— "  Wander  and 
wander  about "  would  better  reproduce  the  original. 

Desolate  places. — ^Bather,  ruins.    They  are  ima^ 

g'ned  creeping  out  of  the  ruins  of  their  homes  to  beg^ 
ut  there  was  a  different  reading,  followed  by  tho- 
LXX.  and  Yulg.,  "let  them  be  driven  out  of  tJieir 
homes."  This  reading  involves  but  a  alight  litezaK 
change.     Comp., 

"  Worse  evil  yet  I  pray  for  on  my  spouse  ; 
Let  him  still  live,  througrli  strangre  towns  roam-  in  want. 
Exiled,  BUBpecteo,  cowering,  with  no  home." 

Skneca:  Med.,  L  IS. 

(11)  Let  the  extortioner.— Better,  let  the  usurer 
lay  traps  to  catch  aU  that  he  haih.    So  l^on : 

*'  Let  prisons  swallow  them, 
Dehts  wither  them  to  nothing." 

(13)  Posterity.— The  Hebrew  theory  of  the  Divine 
government  was,  that  if  ruin  did  not  overtake  the  sinner 
himself,  it  would  fall  on  his  posterity;  his  name  would 
be  forgotten,  and  his  race  extinct. 

(14)  Fathers. — The  sweet  of  vengeance  lies  in  its 
completeness.  The  curse  must  strike  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards,  and  the  root  as  well  as  the  brsnoh  be- 
destroyed.  Undoubtedly  the  Mosaic  Law,  which^  pro- 
claimed that  the  '* iniquity  of  the  fathers  should  be  visite^f 
on  the  children,"  suggested  the  form  of  the  impniration> 
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PSALMS,  ex. 


Diinne  Blessing^ 


Lis  mother  be  blotted  out.  <!*)  j^^t  them 
be  before  the  Lord  continually,  that  he 
may  cut  off  the  memory  of  them  from 
the  earth.  <^^>  Because  that  he  remem- 
bered not  to  shew  mercy,  but  persecuted 
the  poor  and  needy  man,  that  he  might 
e?eii  slay  the  broken  in  heart. 

<^  As  he  loved  cursing,  so  let  it  come 
unto  him :  as  he  delighted  not  in  bless- 
ing, so  let  it  be  far  from  him.  ^^®)  As  he 
clothed  himself  with  cursing  like  as  with 
his  garment,  so  let  it  come  ^into  his 
bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his 
bones.  ti9)  Let  it  be  unto  him  as  the 
garment  which  covereth  him,  and  for  a 
girdle  wherewith  he  is  girded  con- 
tinually. ^^^  Let  this  he  the  reward  of 
mine  adyersaries  from  the  Lord,  and  of 
them  that  speak  evil  against  my  soul. 

<2i)  But  do  thou  for  me,  O  God  the 
Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake :  because  thy 
mercy  is  good,  deliver  thou  me.  (22)Pqj. 
I  am  poor  and  needy,  and  my  heart  is 
wounded  within  me.  <^^  I  am  gone  like 
the  shadow  when  it   declineth :   I   am 


1  Vieb.,withinhtm. 


>  Heb..  pwH  Un'. 
judgM  of  hi*  •out. 


a  Matt.     ».    44; 

Mark  IS.  88;  Luke 

3U.43;  Act8  2..%4: 

1    Cor.     IS.     25; 

Ueb.  1.  Ul 


tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locust. 
(24)  ^y  knees  are  weak  through  fasting  ; 
and  my  flesh  faileth  of  fatness.  ^^^  I 
became  also  a  reproach  unto  them :  when 
they  looked  upon  me  they  shaked  their 
heads. 

(^^Help  me,  O  Lord  my  God :  0  save 
me  according  to  thy  mercy :  ^^^  that 
they  may  know  that  this  is  thy  hand ; 
tluit  thou,  Lord,  hast  done  it. 

<^>  Let  them  curse,  but  bless  thou : 
when  they  arise,  let  them  be  ashamed ; 
but  let  thy  servant  rejoice.  ^^^  Let  mine 
adversaries  be  clothed  with  shame,  and 
let  them  cover  themselves  with  their  own 
confusion,  as  with  a  mantle. 

W  I  will  greatly  praise  the  Lord  with 
my  mouth ;  yea,  I  will  praise  him  among 
the  multitude.  (^^>  For  he  shall  stand 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor,  to  save 
him  ^from  those  that  condenm  his  soul. 

PSALM  ex. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 
<i)  The  "Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 


Sin  of  his  mother. — ^Is  the  necessity  of  the  parallel, 
ism  sufficient  to  account  for  this  mention  of  the  mother, 
or  is  some  definite  circumstance  in  the  poet's  thought  P 
The  theory  which  makes  this  portion  of  the  psalm 
(rerses  6 — ^20),  a  quotation  of  curses  really  uttered  by 
Slftimei  against  Dayid,  finds  an  allnsion  to  the  Moabitish 
descent  on  the  mother's  side.  (Comp.  the  Rabbinical 
erplanation  of  Ps.  li.  5.) 

(16)  Poor. — The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered,  viz., 
*ani,  has  snggested  a  reference  to  the  murder  of  the 
high  priest  Onias  (2  Mace  iv.  34 — ^96). 

(17, 18)  Iiet. — The  optatives  in  the  English  are  wrong. 

These  verses  express  facts,  and  the  imprecation  follows 

la  verse  19.    Render — 

He  loved  carsing ;  and  it  comes ; 

He  delighted  not  in  blessing ;  and  it  deiMurts : 

Yei^  he  clothed  himself  in  cursing  as  with  hfs  cloak. 

And  it  came  Uke  water  into  his  bowels. 

And  like  oU  into  his  bones ; 

May  it  be,  ftc. 

Comp.  the  proverb, "  Curses,  like  chickens,  always  oome 
home  to  roost.'' 

The  fabled  shirt  of  Nessns,  which  ate  inta  the  mighty 
form  of  Hercules,  has  suggested  itself  to  commentators 
in  illustration  of  this  image.  In  a  good  sense  the  same 
figure  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  Hebrews.  (See  Isa. 
xi.  5.) 

Terse  19  has  struck  most  commentators  as  an  anti- 
climax, and  the  quotation  theory  is 'supported  by  this 
fact.  But  imprecations  show  their  impotence  in  this 
way;  the  angry  soul  can  never  be  quite  "unpacked 
wi&  curses ;  the  language  of  passion  exhausts  itself 
too  soon,  and  a  violent  speech  often  dies  away  in  unin- 
telhgible  mutterings  or  even  gestures  of  rage. 

(»)  Beward.— Either  "  work  "  or  "  wages."  The 
liXX.  and  Yulg.  take  it  in  the  former  sense,  "  This 
is  their  work  who,"  &c. 

(21)  Do  thou  for  me.— It  is  almost  impossible  in 
Bngfish  to  retain  the  emphasis  of  this  appeal,  made  still 


more  emphatic  by  the  sudden  change  from  imprecation 
on  an  enemy  to  prayer  for  mercy  towards  self. 

(23)  Shadow  when  it  declineth.— Literally,  a 
lengthened  shade,  (Comp.  Fs.  cii.  11,  and  see  Note, 
Song  of  Sol.  ii.  17.)  When  the  day  declines  the  shadow 
lengthens,  it  becomes  longer  and  longer,  till  it  vanishes 
in  the  universal  darkness.  Thus  does  the  life  of  the 
sufFering  veneration  pass  away. 

Tossed  up  and  down.— Better,  toseed  or  shaken 
ovt,  as  from  the  lap.  So  LXX.  and  Yulg.  (See  Neh. 
V.  13,  where  the  same  verb  is  three  times  used.)  The 
grasshopper  was  an  emblem  of  timidity  (Job  xxxix.  20). 

(^)  Faileth  of  fatness.— Literally,  has  failed  me 
from  fed,  i.e.,  has  dwindled  away. 

(2&— 31)  It  is  impossible  not  te  notice  the  anti-climax  in 
these  verses,  if  they  are  spoken  by  the  same  person  as 
verses  16 — 20,  and  directed  against  the  same  enemies^ 
of  whom  the  one  there  singled  out  is  the  prominent 
figure.  It  is  not  only  that  the  effect  is  weakened  by 
the  change  back  te  the  plural  number,  but  the  same 
imprecations  are  repeatea  in  a  diluted  and  modified 
form.  But  perhaps  in  verse  28  we  should  drop  the 
optative,  ana  read,  "they  will  curse,  but  thou  dost 
bless." 
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Mantle. — Heb.,  meil,  which  was  also  a  garment 
worn  over  the  tunic. 

(31)  For  he  •  .  . —  Jehovah  is  the  poor  man's  advo- 
cate, just  as  an  adversary  was  the  wicked  man's 
accuser. 

ex. 

At  the  first  sight  the  authorship  and  purpose  of  this 
psalm  are,  for  a  Christian  expositer,  not  only  placed 
beyond  the  necessity  of  conjecture,  but  even  removed 
from  the  region  of  criticism,  by  the  use  made  of  ite  first 
verse  by  our  Lord,  and  the  emphatic  manner  in  which 
He  quotes  it  as  the  Divinely  inspired  utterance  of 


The  Dtvine  Triumph 


PSALMS,  ex. 


aver  the  Wicked. 


thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  <2)The 
LoBD  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength 


out  of  Zion :   rule  thou  in  the  midst  of 
thine  enemies. 

(^)Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 


David  (Matt.  zxii.  41 — 4:5  ;  Mark  xii.  35—37 ;  Luke  xx. 
41-— 4  !•).  But  it  is  now,  even  amonj^  the  most  orthodox, 
an  admitted  fact  that,  in  matters  of  literature  and  criti- 
dsm,  our  Lord  did  not  withdraw  Himself  from  the  con. 
ditions  of  His  time,  and  that  the  application  He  made 
of  current  opinions  and  beliefs  does  not  necessarily 
stamp  them  with  the  seal  of  Divine  authorisation. 

The  prominent  thought  in  the  psalm  is  the  formal 
onion  in  one  person  of  the  royal  dignity  and  the  priest- 
hood. Now  all  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  at  times 
assumed  priestly  functions,  but  only  twice  in  the  his- 
tory can  the  offices  be  said  to  have  been  formally 
combined — in  the  person  of  Joshua  son  of  Josedecn 
(Zech.  xi.  12,  13),  and  in  that  of  the  Asmonean  Jona- 
than and  his  successors  (1  Mace.  xi.  57).  The  latter 
reference  is  preferable.  Tlie  impression  left  by  the 
psalm  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  the 
Asmoneans.  One  whom  Jehovah  has  declared  by 
solemn  oath  a  priest;  one,  i.e.,  in  whom  the  priest- 
hood was  indubitably  and  firmly  fixed,  is  exalted  at 
Jehovah's  right  hand  as  a  king,  and,  as  a  warrior, 
rides  on  with  Jehovah  to  triumph.  And  the  choice  of 
Melchizedek,  as  type  (see  Note,  verse  4),  does  not  arise 
from  any  idea  ox  contrasting  his  order  with  that  of 
Aaron,  but  from  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  him  for 
an  instance  of  actual  and  formal  priesthood  combined 
in  the  same  person,  with  kingly  rauL  In  I  Mace.  xiv. 
41  the  very  expression  of  the  psalm,  "  high  priest  for 
ever,"  is  used  of  Simon. 

The  abrupt  ending  of  this  short  psalm  has  led  many 
critics  to  regard  it  as  a  fragment.  The  parallelism  is 
yery  lax. 

(1)  The  Lord  said  .  .   .  —  The  usual  prophetic 

girase,  generally  translated,  **  Thus  saith,"  &c.  (See 
oto,  Ps.  xxxvi.  1.) 

The  psalmist  may  possibly  be  quoting  an  old  pro- 
phetic  saying,  but,  according  to  the  usual  way  in  which 
the  expression  is  used,  it  marks  an  immediate  inspi- 
ration. 

My  Lord. — Heb.,  adont,  an  address  of  honour  to 
those  more  noble  than  the  speaker,  or  superior  in  rank : 
to  a  father.  Gen.  xxxi.  35 ;  to  a  brother.  Num.  xii.  11 ;  a 
royal  consort,  1  Kings  i.  17,  18 ;  to  a  prince,  1  Kings 
iii.  17 ;  with  addition  of  the  royal  title,  "  my  Lord,  O 
king,"  2  Sam.  xiv.  19. 

The  question  of  the  person  here  intended  is,  of 
course,  closely  bound  up  with  the  general  question 
of  the  authorship  and  meaning  of  the  psalm.  Here 
the  various  views  that  have  oeen  held  are  briefly 
enumerated :-  ^ 

(1)  The  Messiah ;  and,  if  so,  with  a  prophetic  con- 
sciousness of  His  Divinity,  or,  at  least.  His  superiority 
as  a  Prince  over  all  other  princes.  (2)  David  himself  : 
this  is,  of  course,  inconsistent  with  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  the  psalm.  (3)  Solomon.  (4)  Hezekiah. 
(5)  Joshua  son  of  Josedech.  (6)  One  of  the  priest- 
kings  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty. 

We  now  come  to  the  words  of  the  oracle  :  **  Sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool." 

Commentators  have  sought  in  the  customs  of  Arabia, 
and  even  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greek  poets,  for 
proof  that  this  expression  denotes  viceroyaity  or  co- 
partnership in  the  throne.    If  this  meaning  could  be 


established  from  Hebrew  literature,  these  parallels 
would  be  confirmatory  as  well  as  illustrative ;  but  the 
nearest  approach  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  only 
makes  the  seat  at  the  king*s  right  hand  a  mark  of  ex- 
treme honour.  (See  the  case  ot  Bath-sheba,  1  Kings  ii. 
19 ;  of  the  queen  consort  of  Ps.  xiv.  9 ;  of  Jonathan. 
1  Mace.  X.  63.) 

Nothing  more  can  be  assumed,  therefore,  from  the 
words  themselves  than  an  invitation  to  sit  at  Jehovah's 
right  hand  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  victorioas 
struggle  in  which  wide  and  sure  dominion  is  to  be  won 
for  this  Prince.  But  even  this  is  obscured  by  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  psalm  (see  verse  5),  where  Jehovah 
is  said  to  be  at  the  right  hand  of  the  person  addressed, 
and  is  beyond  question  represented  as  gcnng  out  with 
him  to  battle.  Hence,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  the  exact  position  ("  at  the  right  hand  ")  is  not 
to  be  pressed  in  either  case,  and  that  no  more  is 
intended  than  that,  with  Jehovah's  help,  the  monarch 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  x>oem  will  acquire  and  admini- 
ster a  vast  and  glorious  realm. 

Footstool.— The  imagery  of  the  footstool  (literally 
a  atoolfor  thy  feet)  is  no  doubt  taken  from  the  custom 
mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  24. 

(2)  Send.  —  The  verb  should  be  here  rendered 
stretch,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  10,  xlviiL  14,  and  frequently 
of  stretching  out  the  hand,  often  with  hosUlc  intent. 
The  poet  here  speaks  in  his  own  person,  addressing 
the  W  to  Wkom  the  oiade  h«s  jurt  been  an. 
nounced. 

Bod  of  thy  strength — i.e.,  the  sceptre,  which  is 
the  emblem  of  royal  power  and  sway.  (See  Jer.  xhniL 
17.)  The  woi-d  *'  staff  "  is  different  from  that  rendered 
"rod,"  in  Ps.  ii.  9;  and  the  image  is  not,  as  there, 
necessarily  of  a  weapon  of  destniction,  but  only  of 
kingly  rule,  as  in  Ps.  xiv.  6. 

Hiue  thou  .  .  • — It  is  better  to  take  these  words  as 
a  quotation,  and  understand  them  as.spoken  of  Jehovah. 
In  the  picture  before  us  the  Divine  King  seats  the 
earthly  monarch  by  His  side,  and  taking  liis  sceptre 
from  his  hand,  stretches  it  in  token  of  the  wide 
empire  he  is  to  administer  from  Zion,  where  they  sit 
enthroned,  over  the  surrounding  nations,  and  bids  him 
assume  the  offered  sway,  in  spite  of  the  foes  that  snr- 
round  him  at  present.  The  expression  "  in  the  midst," 
instead  of  "  over,"  implies  the  condition  imder  which 
the  sovereignty  was  to  be  assumed,  as  also  does  the 
rest  of  the  psalm,  proceeding  to  describe  the  wars  by 
which  ultimate  triumph  over  the  hostile  tribes  would  lie 
secured. 

(3)  This  difficult  verse  runs,  literally.  Thy  people 
willingnesses  (or,  willing  offerings)  in  the  day  of  thy 
force  in  holy  attire,  from  the  womb  of  morning  dew 
of  thy  youth. 

The  first  clause  is  telerably  clear.  The  word  rendered 
force  means  either  "  strength  "  or  "  an  army ; "  and  the 
noun  willingnesses  appears  as  a  verb  in  Judges  v.  9,  to 
express  the  alacrity  with  which  the  northern  clans 
mustered  for  battle.  We  may  therefore  translate :  Thy 
people  will  he  wiUing  on  thy  mueter-day. 

As  te  the  next  two  words  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
text.  Many  MSS.  read,  by  the  slightest  change  of  a 
Hebrew  letter,  "  on  the  holy  mountains  "  (this  was  also, 
according  te  one  version,  the  reading  of  Symmachns 
and  Jerome),  and,  adopting  the  reading,  we  have  a 
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The  Judgment  to  come 


PSALMS,  CXI. 


upon  lJk€  Heathen^ 


day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of 
holiness  ^  from  the  womb  of  the  morning : 
thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth. 

W  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not 
repent,  •Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek.  t*)  The  Lord 
at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike  through 
kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath.  <®)  He 
shall  judge  among  the  heathen,  he  shall 


1  Or^more  thnnth9 
womb  of  the 
mo.nin'j  :  tko  ■ 
skatt  have,  4kc 


A  Heb.  ft,  8.  *  7. 
IT. 


S  Or  tffreat. 

8  Eeh^HaOeluSah. 


fill  the  places  with  the  dead  bodies;  he- 
shall  wound  the  heads  over  ^many  coun* 
tries.  ^^)  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in 
the  way :  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the 
head. 

PSALM  CXI. 

^>  'Praise  ye  the  Lord.     I  will  praise^ 
the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart,  in  the 


picture  of  the  people  mustering  for  battle  with  alacrity 
on  the  mountains  roond  Zion,  under  the  eye  of  Jehovah 
HimBelf .  and  in  obedience  to  the  ontstretched  sceptre. 

The  second  clause  is  not  so  clear.  By  themselves 
the  words  "from  the  womb  of  morning  dew  of  thy 
youth,**  would  naturally  be  taken  as  a  description  of  the 
vigour  and  freshness  of  the  person  addressed :  "  thine 
is  the  morning  dew  of  youth."    With  the  image  com- 


**  The  meek-ejed  mom  appears ;  mother  cf  the  dewaJ^ 

Thomson. 

(Comp.  Job  xxxviiL  28.) 

But  the  paraUelism  directs  us  still  to  the  gathering 

of  the  army,  and  the  image  of  the  dew  was  familiar  to 

the  language  as  an  emblem  at  once  of  multitude  (2  Sam. 

rvii.  11,  I'D,  of  freshness  and  vigour  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3 ; 

Hoeea  xiv.  5),  and  was  especially  applied  to  Israel  as  a 

nation  in  immediate  relation  to  Jekovah,  coming  and 

SAxkg  among  the  nations  at  His  command  (Micah  v.  7). 
ere  there  is  the  additional  idea  of  brightness — ^the 
array  of  young  warriors,  in  their  bright  attire,  recalling 
the  multitudinous  glancing  of  the  ground  on  a  dewy 
morning :  thy  youn^  warriors  come  to  thee  thick  and 
hriaht  as  the  morning  dew. 

Milton  has  the  same  figure  for  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  angel  warrie^a : — 

"An  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night 
Or  stars  of  mominsr,  dewdrops.  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower." 

W  After  the  order  of  Melchizedek.— This  fol- 
lows  the  LXX.  and  Ynlg.  Better,  after  the  Tttanner 
of,  since  there  could  have  oeen  with  the  psalmist  no  in- 
iention  of  contrasting  this  priesthood  with  that  of 
Aaron,  as  there  naturally  was  when  the  Aaronie  order 
had  come  to  an  end  or  was  visibly  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion. 

The  previous  history  of  Israel  itself  offered  no  example 
of  the  formal  union  of  kingly  and  priestly  offices  in  one 
person.  It  first  appears  in  idea  in  Zech.  vi.  12,  13 ;  in 
actual  fact  in  the  pontificate  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  x. 
21).  It  is  true  that  the  royal  and  mestlj  functions 
were  sometimes  united,  especially  in  tne  case  of  David, 
and  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  David's  sons  are  called  "priests" 
(in  ^English  version, "  chief  rulers ; "  marg^,  or  princes). 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  ^o  back  to  Melchizedek, 
m  whom  history  recognised  this  sanctioned  and  formal 
nnion  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  For  the  various  points  brought 
oat  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  vi.,  vii.,  see  Jsew 
Teaiament  Commentary, 

(5)  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand. —We  are 
natorally  tempted  to  understand  this  as  still  of  the 
king  whom  the  first  verse  placed  at  Jehovah's  right 
hand.  But  the  word  for  Lonl  here  is  Adonai,  which  is 
nowhere  else  used  except  of  Grod.  Moreover,  Gkd 
throughout  has  as  yet  appeared  as  the  active  agent.  It 
IB  He  who  stretched  out  the  sceptre  and  conferred  the 


office  of  priest;  and  hitherto  the  king  has  been  the 
person  addressed.  It  is  therefore  necessary  still  to 
consider  him  as  addressed,  and  suppose  that  the  change 
of  position  of  Jehovah  from  the  ting's  right  hand  to 
his  left  is  simply  due  to  the  usa^e  of  the  language.  To 
sit  ai  the  right  hand  was  an  emblem  of  honour,  to  stand 
at  the  right  hand  was  a  figure  of  protecting  might 
(Pss.  xvi.  8,  cix.  31) ;  and  the  imagery  of  a  battle  into 
which  the  song  now  plunges  caused  the  change  of 
expression. 

w  He  8haU  judge.— Comp.  Ps.  ix.  8,  &c. 

He  shall  fill. — The  construction  is  peculiar,  and  in 
the  Hebrew  for  heathen  and  corpses  there  is  a  play  on 
words.  A  slight  change  in  the  vowel  pointing  gives  a 
better  construction  than  is  obtained  by  understanding 
any  word  as  the  Authorised  Yersion  does,  and  critics 
generally:  His  judges  among  the  heathen  fulness  of 
corpses.  At  first  the  poet  meant  to  write,  "  He  judges 
among  the  heathen  fulness  of  judgment "  (comp.  Job- 
xxxvi.  17),  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  play  on  the  sound, 
changed  his  words  to  "  fulness  of  corpses." 

He  shall  wound  the  heads.— Literally,  crushes 
a  head  over  a  vast  land^  where  "  head  "  means,  as  in 
Judffes  vii.  16,  20,  a  band  or  host  of  men.  The  picture 
is  of  a  vast  battlefield  with  heaps  of  slain.  Others 
understand,  *'the  chief  or  master  of  a  wide  land."* 
(Oomp.  Hab.  iii.  14,  "  head  of  his  villages.") 

(?)  l>rink  .  .  .  lift  up.  — The  victorious  leader, 
"faint  yet  pursuing"  (Judges  viii.  4),  pauses  at  the 
stream  that  crosses  nis  path,  and  then  refreshed,  with 
head  once  more  erect,  continues  his  pursuit  of  the  foe. 
Such  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  this  verse,  and  we 
need  not  suppose  a  sudden  change  of  subject,  as  some 
critics  do,  as  if  the  picture  representing  a  thirslry  warrior 
were  unworthy  of  Jehovah.  Poetry  knows  nothing  of 
such  timiditv,  and  with  the  grand  scene  of  Isa.  Ixiii. 
1 — 6,  of  the  hero  stained  with  blood,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  admit  this  further  detail  so  true  to  life,  even  if  we 
had  not  in  Pss.  Ix.  and  cviii.  images  of  a  still  more 
homely  type. 

CXI. 

Psalms  cxi.  and  cxii.  should  be  read  closely  together, 
the  one  being  a  pendant  of  the  other.  They  are  both 
acrostics  of  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  perfect  con- 
struction, each  clause  (not,  as  usual,  each  verse  of  two 
or  more  clauses)  exhibiting  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment. There  are  therefore  exactly  twenty-two  clauses, 
nearly  of  three  words  each.  In  order  to  limit  the  num- 
ber 01  verses  to  ten — considered  a  perfect  number — the 
last  two  verses  in  each  psalm  are  arranged  as  triplets. 

The  close  relation  of  the  two  psalms  is  also  exhibited 
in  their  subject.  The  first  exhibits  Jehovah  in  covenant 
with  man ;  the  second,  man  in  covenant  with  Jehovah. 
The  one  sings  the  Divine  praise  in  view  of  the  kindness 
God  has  shown  to  Israel ;  in  the  second,  the  feeling  of  the 
just  man — ie.,  tiie  Israelite  faithful  to  the  covenant,  is 
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God!8  Glorioua 


PSALMS,   CXII. 


and  Gracious  Works, 


assembly  of  the  upright,  and  in  the  con- 
gregation. 

<^)  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great, 
songht  out  of  all  them  that  have  plea- 
sure therein.  <^^  His  work  is  honourable 
and  glorious :  and  his  righteousness 
endureth  for  ever.  W  He  hath  made 
his  wonderful  works  to  be  remembered : 
the  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  com- 
passion. ^^  He  hath  given  ^meat  unto 
them  that  fear  him :  he  will  ever  be 
mindful  of  his  covenant.  <*>  He  hath 
shewed  his  people  the  power  of  his  works, 
that  he  may  give  them  the  heritage  of 
the  heathen. 

<^)  The  works  of  his  hands  are  verity 
and  judgment;  all  his  commandments 
are  sure.  ^^^  They  ^  stand  fast  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  are  done  in  truth  and  up- 
rightness. <®)  He  sent  redemption  unto 
his  people:  he  hath  commanded  his 
covenant  for  ever :  holy  and  reverend  is 
his  name. 


8  Hcb.,  are  etab- 
Imhed. 


a  .Tob».»:  Prov. 
].  7,  &  9. 10;  Eo- 
ClUH.  1. 16. 


8  Or,  good  tueceu. 


4    Heb.,   that    uv 
them. 


ft  Heb..iraU«<itfa*. 


b  Heb.^judffmetU, 


(10)  -The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom :  '  a  good  under- 
standing have  all  they  ^that  do  his  com-- 
mandments:  his  praise  endureth  for 
ever. 

PSALM  cxn. 

<i)  ^Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that 
delighteth  greatly  in  his  commandments. 
(^)  His  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon 
earth :  the  generation  of  the  upright 
shall  be  blessed.  ^^  Wealth  and  riches 
shall  he  in  his  house :  and  his  righteous- 
ness endureth  for  ever. 

<*)  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light 
in  the  darkness :  he  is  gracious,  and  fall 
of  compassion,  and  righteous. 

(*)  A  good  man  sheweth  favour,  and 
lendeth:  hewillguidehisaflbirs  with  ^dis- 
cretion. ^^  Surely  he  shall  not  be  moved 
for  ever:  the  righteous  shall  be  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance.     (^)He  shall  not  be 


the  subject.  In  both  we  discover  the  strength  of  these 
religioas  convictions,  which,  in  spite  of  the  contradic- 
tions experienced  in  actual  life,  ijersist  in  maintaining 
the  grand  principle  of  Divine  justice,  and  dechuringthat 
the  cause  of  virtue  will  triumph,  and  success  and  wealth 
never  fail  the  faithfuL 

The  close  relation  of  the  two  psalms  is  marked  by 
the  echo  in  the  second,  of  phrases  applied  in  the  first  to 
Jehovah.  (Gomp.  e,g,,  Fss.  cxi.  3,  with  cxii.  8, 9 ;  cxi.  4, 
with  cxii.  4  6.) 

(1)  Praise  ye  the  Iiord.— This  short  doxology  does 
not  strictly  form  part  of  the  psalm.  The  alphabetical 
arrangement  begins  with  **  I  will  praise,"  &c. 

As8embl7.--See  Note  on  Ps.  xxv.  14. 

(^)  Sought  out — i.e.,  they  are  the  object  of  medita- 
tion  and  enquiry.  (See  Note,  Ps.  cv.  4.)  The  psalmist 
was  no  doubt  thinking  of  historical  proofs  of  Jehovah's 
goodness  to  the  chosen  race,  but  his  words  are  capable 
of  a  wide  range.  The  best  illustration  of  them  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  warns  this 
generation  against  the  danger  of  insensibility  to  natural 
beauty. 

(4)  He  hath  made  .  •  .—Literally,  He  hath  made 
a  memorial  for  His  wonderful  works,  as  in  Josh.  iv. 
7,  &c. 

(5)  He  hath  given.— Better,  fie  gave. 

Meat. — The  word  often  means  "prey,"  from  its 
being  torn  as  by  a  wild  beast,  but  it  is  used  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  15,  Mai.  iii.  10,  in  the  simple  sense  of  food.  (Gomp. 
also  the  verb,  Prov.  xxx.  8.)  There  need  not  therefore 
be  any  allusion  to  the  spoils  taken  in  the  Canaanitish 
wars,  though  the  next  verse  makes  this  exceedingly 
probable.  (See  Sir  G.  Grove's  remarks;  article 
"Meat"  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.) 

(10)  A  good  understanding  .  .  .—Better,  a  good 
estim4Xtion  ha/ve  aU  they  thai  do  them.  The  paralldism 
here,  as  the  context  of  Prov.  iii.  4,  decides  for  this 
rendering  against  that  of  the  margin,  "  a  good  suc- 
cess."   Not  only  is  piety  the  beginnmg  of  w^om,  but 


righteousness  wins  good  esteem.    For  by  his  praise  we 
must  certainly  understand  the  praise  of  the  good  man. 

CXIL 

W  Mighty.— In  the  sense  of  wealthy,  asin  Buth  ii.  1. 

(5)  His  righteousness  endureth  for  ever.— The 
parallelism  in  verse  9,  where  the  same  clause  is  re- 
peated, seems  to  require  for  righteousness  the  limited 
sense  which  the  Talmud  gives  uie  word — viz.,  liberality 
or  beneficence.  See  also  Dan.  iv.  27,  in  the  LXX. 
Still  the  saying  is  true  in  its  widest  sense.  "  There  is 
nothing,  no,  nothing,  innocent  or  good,  that  dies  or  is  for- 
gotten ;  let  us  hold  to  that  futh,  or  none  "  (Dickens). 

(*)  Axiseth  .  .  . — ^The  Hebrew  verb  is  commonly 
used  of  the  sunrise.  (Gomp.  Ps.  xcvii.  11 ;  Isa.  Iviii. 
8.)  For  the  good  man  the  darkest  night  of  trouble 
and  sorrow  win  have  a  dawn  of  hope. 

He  is  gracious  .  .  . — The  Authorised  Yersion  is 
right  in  making  this  a  description  of  the  upright  man's 
character.  The  construction  certainly  at  first  appears 
strange,  since  **  the  upright "  is  in  the  plural,  while  the 
epithets  in  this  clause  resume  the  singular  of  verse  3. 
This  may  be  best  explained  by  treating  the  first  daose 
of  this  verse  as  a  familiar  proverbial  saying,  which  tlie 
poet  introduces,  as  a  quotation,  without  changing  the 
number  to  suit  his  own  construction. 

(^)  A  good  man. — Rather,  happy  is  the  man  who 
gives  and  lends,  good  being  here  not  used  in  a  moral 
sense,  but  meaning  prosperous. 

He  will  guide  .  •  . — Bather,  hewiUgain his  cause 
in  (the)  judgm^ent.  So  apparently  the  LxX.  and  Vulg. 
Others,  *'*  he  will  sustain  his  amirs  by  justice."  The 
verb  primarily  means  "  to  measure,"  but  in  the  oouju- 
gation  here  used  has  the  sense  of  "sustains."  (See 
Gen.  xlv.  11,  xlvii.  12, 1.  21,  where  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion has  "nourish.")  The  meaning  is  confirmed  by 
the  parallelism  of  the  next  verse. 

(6)  See  Ps.  XV.  5 ;  Prov.  x.  7. 

(7)  The  story  of  Job,  when  the  messengers  of  ill 
succeeded  one  another  so  fast,  is  an  illustn&on  of  the 
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afraid  of  evil  tidings  :  his  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord.  <®>  His  heart  is  es- 
tablished, he  shall  not  be  afraid,  until  he 
see  his  desire  npon  his  enemies.  ^^^  ■  He 
liath  dispersed,  he  hath  given  to  the 
poor;  his  righteoosness  endnreth  for 
ever;  his  horn  shall  be  exalted  with 
konoar. 

(10}  The  wicked  shall  see  it^  and  be 
orieved ;  he  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth, 
and  melt  away  :  the  desire  of  the  wicked 
£liall  perish. 

PSALM  cxni. 

(1)  1  Praise  ye  the  Lobd.  Praise,  O  ye 
servants  of  the  Lord,  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  <2)  h  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  from  this  time  forth  and  for 
evermore.     ^^^^'Prom  the  rising  of  the 
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sun  nnto  the  going  down  of  the  same 
the  Lord^s  name  t8  to  be  praised. 

<^)  The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations, 
and  his  glory  above  the  heavens. 
(*)  Who  is  l3ce  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
who  *  dwelleth  on  high,  (^  who  humbleth 
himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  in  the  earth ! 

^)  •*  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  and  lif teth  the  needy  out  of  the 
dunghill ;  ^^  that  he  may  set  him  with 
princes,  even  with  the  princes  of  his 
people.  ^®^  He  maketh  the  barren  woman 
^to  keep  house,  and  to  he  a  joyful  mother 
of  children.    Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXIV. 

<i)  When  '  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt, 
the  house  of  Jacob  from  a  people  of 


» 


tnith  of  this  verse.     "  A  good  conscieace  before  God 
is  the  best  "  armour  against  fate." 

*'  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearfol."— 

Srakspbbb:  Mtaaure  for  Muuntpe. 

(^  Until  he  see.— See  Note,  Ps.  lix.  10,  and  comp. 
P8.exiL8. 

W  He  hath  dispersed.— The  conjugation  of  the 
Terb  indicates  vl  frequent  and  cusUymarv  action. 

For  St.  Panl's  nse  of  this  verse,  see  Neu>  Test,  Com, 
2  Cor.  ix.  9. 

His  horn. — ^For  the  image  of  the  exalted  horn  see 
Xote,  Ps.  Ixxy.  5. 

(10)  Gaash.— See  Ps.  xxxv.  16. 

Melt  away. — A&  we  say,  "  Consume  with  Texa- 
tion." 

cxin. 

This  psalm  begins  the  HaUd,  or  as  sometimes  called, 
the  greed  HaUd — though  that  name  more  properly  is 
confined  to  Fs.  cxxxri. — ^recited  at  the  great  Jewish 
feasts.  It  is  partly  modelled  on  Hannah  s  song.  Its 
f  onn  is  regular. 

^)  Ye  servants  of  the  Lord— i.e.,  Israel.  (See 
Ps.  hdx.  36.) 

W  Comp.  Ps.  viii.  1,  Ac. 

(^  Hnmbleth  himself  .—Contrast  this  condescen- 
sion with  the  ifidifference  to  human  joys  and  sorrows 
which  heathen  deities  were  said  to  show. 

^~®)  See  1  Sam.  ii.  8,  from  which  the  verses  are 
taken ;  and  comp.  Luke  i.  52. 

So  the  heathen  poet  sang  of  Jove  (Hor. :  Odes  i., 
xxxiv.,  XXXV.). 

(?)  Dunghill.— Literally,  a  heap  of  rubbish,  "  Be- 
fore  each  village  in  Hauran  there  is  a  place  where  the 
household  heap  up  the  sweepings  of  their  stalls,  and  it 
gradually  reaches  a  great  circmnference  and  a  height 
which  rises  far  above  the  highest  buildings  of  the  vil. 
lage."  **The  mezbela  serves  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  as  a  watch-tower,  and  on  dose  oppressive  even- 
ings as  a  place  of  assembly,  because  there  is  a  current 
of  air  on  the  height.  There  the  children  play  about 
the  whole  day  long ;  there  the  forsaken  one  lies  who, 
having  been  seized  with  some  horrible  malady,  is  not 


allowed  to  enter  the  dwellings  of  men,  by  day  ashing 
alms  of  the  passers  b^,  and  at  night  hiding  himself 
among  the  ashes  which  the  sun  has  warmed."  — 
Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Job,  ii.  152, 
with  Note  by  Wetzstein.  It  was  on  the  mezhela  that, 
according  to  tradition.  Job  sat. 

(9)  He  maketh.— See  marrai.  Motherhood  alono 
assured  the  wife  of  a  fixed  and  dig^nified  position  in  her 
husbuid's  house.  The  quotation  from  Hannah's  song 
suggested  the  allusion  to  her  story.  We  are  no  doubt 
right  in  taking  this  joyful  mother  as  emblematic  of  the 
nation  itself  restored  to  prosperity  and  joy. 

CXIY. 

This  psalm  is  among  the  most  artistic  in  the  wholo 
collection.  Though  ending  so  abruptly  as  to  suggest 
that  it  may  be  a  fragment  (the  LXX.,  S^rriac,  Arabic 
versions,  and  some  MSS.  capriciously  join  it  to  the  fol- 
lowiug  psalm)  it  is  in  form  perfect.  The  versification 
is  regular,  and  the  stanzas  as  complete  and  finished  aa 
in  a  modem  hvmn,  consisting  each  of  four  lines,  and 
presenting  each  a  perfect  example  of  synthetic  paral- 
lelism. (See  Introduction,  §  5.)  But  a  nigher  art  dis- 
plays itself  here.  The  reserve  with  which  the  Divine 
name  is  withheld,  till  everything  is  prepared  for  its 
utterance,  and  the  vivid  manner  m  which  each  feature 
of  the  rapid  scene  is  flashed  upon  us  by  a  single  word, 
so  that  a  whole  history  is  accurately  presented  in  a  few 
graphic  touches,  achieve  a  dramatic  and  a  lyric  triumph 
of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  Besides  the  historic  in- 
terest of  the  psalm  as  part  of  the  Hallel,  and  of  the 
hymn  sung  with  Christ  bief ore  His  passion,  it  has  a  new 
interest  from  Dante,  who  makes  it  the  passage  song  of 
the  spirits  into  Purgatory : — 


*t 


Upon  the  storm  stood  the  celestial  pilot ; 

Beatitude  seemed  written  in  his  face, 

And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat  within. 

*  In  Exitu  Israel  de  Egypto ' 

They  chanty  all  together  in  one  voice, 

With  whatso  In  that  psalm  is  after  written.**— 

PurO'  15  (LONOFRLLOW). 


(1)  When  Israel  went  out.  —  LXX.,  in  "  the 
Exodus  of  Israel.*' 

A  people  of  strange  language.— LXX.,  rightly, 
'*  a  barbarous  people."  Since  the  Hebrew  word,  like  the 
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TJie  FoUy  of  IdoUUry^ 


strange  langnage;  (^)Jtidah  was  his 
sanctuary,  and  Israel  his  dominion. 

(3)  a  rphg  gga  saw  ity  and  fled :  *  Jordan 
was  driven  back.  (*)  The  mountains 
skipped  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills 
like  lambs. 

(5)  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that 
thou  fleddestP  thou  Jordan,  that  thou 
wast  driven  back?  <®>Ye  mountains, 
that  ye  skipped  like  rams ;  and  ye  little 
hills,  like  lambs  ? 

<7)  Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  at  the  presence  of  the  God 
of  Jacob ;  <^)  ^  which  turned  the  rock 
into  a  standing  water,  the  flint  into  a 
fountain  of  waters. 

PSALM    CXV. 

(1)  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
but  unto  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy 
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mercy,  and  for  thy  truth's  sake.. 
<2)  Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say^ 
''Where  is  now  their  God?  (3)  •But 
our  Grod  is  in  the  heavens :  he  hath  done 
whatsoever  he  hath  pleased. 

W  /Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the 
work  of  men's  hands.  <^>They  have 
mouths,  but  they  speak  not:  eyes 
have  they,  but  they  see  not :  W  they 
have,  ears,  but  they  hear  not :  nose» 
have  they,  but  they  smell  not :  ^  they 
have  hands,  but  they  handle  not :  feet 
have  they,  but  they  walk  not :  neither 
speak  they  through  their  throat. 
(^)  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto> 
them ;  80  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in 
them. 

W  O  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord  : 
he  is  their  help  and  their  shield.  ^^>  O 
house  of  Aaron,  trust  in  the  Lord  :  he 


Greek,  implies  a  certain  scorn  or  ridicule,  which 
ancient  races  generally  had  for  those  speaking  another 
language.  To  this  day  the  Russians  call  the  Grermans 
"  dumb." 

(2)  Judah  was.— Better,  became.  The  feminine 
verb  shows  that  the  country  is  intended,  and  not  the 
tribe,  and  the  parallelism  directs  us  to  think  not  of  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  Notice  the  art  with  which  the  name  of  God 
is  reserved,  and  the  simple  pronoun,  His,  used.  (Comp. 
Exod.  xix.  6.) 

(3)  Fled. — The  Authorised  Version  weakens  the  effect 
bjr  rendering  "  it  was  driven  back."  (See  Josh.  iii.  16.) 
The  scene  presented  is  of  the  *'  descending  stream " 
(the  words  employed  seem  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  that  peculiar  and  most  significant  name  of  the 
"  Jordan  *')  not  parted  asunder,  as  we  generally  fancy, 
but,  as  the  psalm  expresses  it,  **  turned  backwards '' 
(Stanley,  Jetaiah  Church,  i.  229). 

(4)  Skipped.— The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  is 
translated  "  dance  "  in  Eccles.  iii.  4.  (See  Ps.  xviii.  7.) 
Exodus  xix.  18  was  no  doubt  in  the  poet's  thought, 
but  the  leaping  of  the  hiUs  formed  part  of  every 
theophany. 

(7)  Tremble.— Literally,  he  in  travail.  This  answer 
to  his  question  is  introduced  with  consummate  art. 
Well  may  the  moimtains  tremble,  when  it  is  the  Lord 
of  all  the  earth,  the  God  of  Jacob,  who  is  present. 
Notice  that  till  now  the  mention  of  the  Divine  power 
which  wrought  the  deliverance  was  kept  in  suspense. 

CXV. 

That  this  is  a  late  litur^pcal  palm  all  commentators 
agfree,  but  the  precise  period  of  its  composition  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  belief  that  death  cut  the  Hebrew 
off  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  covenant  seems  to 
forbid  so  late  a  date  as  the  MaccabsBan  age,  thoup:h  a 
psalm  so  priestly  in  its  character,  and  whi<m  apparently 
celebrates  some  martial  success,  would  else  be  appro- 
priately ascribed  to  the  Asmonean  period.  The  psalm 
nas  a  historic  interest  for  Englishmen,  having;  been 
chanted  by  order  of  Henry  V.  after  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court.  Tne  chorio  amngement  is  indicated  by  the 
change  of  address. 


I 


(1)  Not  unto  us  .  .  .—This  rejection  of  all  self- 
praise  is  implied  in  all  Hebrew  poetry. 

Meroy  .  .  .  truth  •  •  • — Both  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  covenant.  Both  these  covenanted  blessings  were 
assailed  by  the  heathen  taunt,  '*  Where  is  now  tiieir 
God  ?  " 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the 
apparent  triumph,  which  the  idolater,  who  could  point 
to  his  deity,  felt  he  had  over  the  worshipper  of  the  in- 
visible Goa,  when  outward  events  seemed  to  be  going 
against  the  latter.  But  we  may  estimate  the  strength  of 
the  conviction,  which  even  under  the  apparent  with- 
drawal of  Di\dne  favour,  could  point  to  the  keavens  as 
the  abode  of  the  Invisible,  and  to  misfortune  itself  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  and  power  of  One  who  could  in 
everything  do  what  pleased  nim. 

(4-8)  This  passage  cannot  compare  with  the  magnifi. 
cent  irony  of  Isa.  xliv.  9 — 20,  but  there  is  still  a  notioe- 
able  vein  of  sarcasm  running  through  it,  visible  even 
more  in  the  original  than  in  the  English.  (Comp.  Ps. 
cxxxv.  15 — 18.) 

(7)  Neither  speak  they.  — The  Hebrew  impliea 
not  only  the  want  of  articulate  speech,  but  of  attenkBc» 
at  all. 

(8)  Every  one  that  trusteth  .  .  .— 

'*  Who  moulds  In  gold  or  stone  a  sacred  face 
Makes  not  the  god ;  but  he  who  asks  his  gcaoe.** 

(9)  O  Israel. — There  is  consummate  art  in  this 
sudden  change  of  address.  It  is  like  the  pointed  appli- 
cation of  some  general  truth  in  a  sermon.  It  is  posaiole 
that  in  the  liturgic  use  a  change  in  the  music  was 
made  here,  the  Levites  and  choir  turning  to  the  people 
with  a  loud  burst  of  song. 

He  is  their  help  and  their  shield.- The  ori- 
ginal form  of  this  motto  of  trust  appears  in  Fa.  xrciiL  20. 
Here  the  change  of  person  suggests  some  musical  ar- 
rangement. Apparently  one  part  of  the  ohoir,  or,  it 
may  be,  one  officiating  priest,  addressed  sncceanre)  j 
the  whole  congregation  with  the  charge,  "  trust  in  Je- 
hovah," and  each  time  the  full  choir  took  up  the  re. 
frain,  "  He  is  their  helper  and  shield,"  repeating  to  the 
priest  the  ground  on  which  he  ur^d  confidence  and 
loyalty.  Then  in  verses  12  and  IB  congregation  and 
choir  join,  changing  to  the  first  person. 
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in  Time  of  Trouble, 


is  their  help  and  their  shield.  <">  Ye 
that  fear  the  Lord,  trast  in  the  Lord  : 
he  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

(^)  The  Lord  hath  been  mind£nl  of  us : 
he  will  bless  vs  ;  he  will  bless  the  house 
of  Israel;  he  will  bless  the  house  of 
Aaron.  <^>  He  will  bless  them  that  fear 
the  Lord,  both  smaU  ^  and  great.  (^^)  The 
Lord  shall  increase  you  more  and  more, 
you  and  your  children.  ^^^  Ye  are  blessed 
of  the  Lord  which  made  heaven  and 
earth. 

<^^  The  heaven,  even  the  heavens,  are 
the  Lord's  :  but  the  earth  hath  he  given 
to  the  children  of  men.  t*^^  The  dead 
praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that 
go  down  into  silence.  ^*®^  *  But  we  will 
bless  the  Lord  from  this  time  forth  and 
for  evermore.    Praise  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXVI. 

(^)  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath 
heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications. 
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(^)  Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto 
me,  therefore  will  I  call  upon  him  ^  as 
long  as  I  Uve. 

(3) "  The  sorrows  of  death  compassed 
me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  ^  gat  hold  upon 
me :  I  found  trouble  and  sorrow. 
<*>  Then  called  I  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver 
my  sold. 

^*>  Gracious  is  the  Lord,  and  righteous ; 
yea,  our  God  is  merciful.  ^®>  The  Lord 
preserveth  the  simple:  I  was  brought 
low,  and  he  helped  me.  ^^^  Return  unto 
thy  rest,  O  my  soul ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  thee.  <®^  For  thou 
hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death,  mine 
eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from 
falling. 

W I  will  walk  before  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  ^^®>  ^'I  believed,  there- 
fore have  I  spoken :  I  was  greatly 
afflicted:  ^^^)I  said  in  my  haste,  ''All 
men  are  liars. 


(13)  Them  that  fear  the  Lord— t.e.,  all  Israel, 
(li)  The    Lord  shall  inorease.— More  literally, 

**  Jehovah  shall  heap  bleasiiun  on  yoa, 
On  yon  and  on  your  children." 

(17^  IB)  The  ooxmection  of  these  yerses  with  the  rest 
of  the  psalm  is  far  from  plain.  Why  the  psabnist 
should  suddenly  be  struck  with  the  dreadful  thought 
that  death  broke  the  coTenant  relationship,  and  silenced 
prayer  and  pnuse,  is  not  easy  to  see.  Was  the  psabn 
first  chanted  after  some  yietory  ?  and  was  this  sug- 
rated  by  the  sight  of  the  slain,  who,  though  they  h^i 
helped  to  win  the  triumph,  could  yet  have  no  share  in 
the  praises  that  were  ascending  to  Jehovah  P 

(17)  Silence. — ^Tfae  land  of  silence  is,  of  course, 
Sheol,  the  under-world.    (So  the  LXX.,  "  Hades.*') 

CXVI. 

The  late  date  of  composition  of  this  psalm  is  shown 
both  by  the  presence  of  Aramaic  forms  and  the  use 
made  of  earlier  portions  of  the  psalter.  It  was  plainly 
a  song  of  tbanksgiving,  composed  to  accompany  the 
offerings  made  after  some  victory.  The  most  important 
question  arising  from  it  is  whether  it  is  personal  or  the 
voice  of  the  community.  As  we  have  seen  in  other 
cases  a  strong  individual  feeling  does  not  exclude  the 
adaptation  of  a  psalm  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Israel  as  a  whole.    The  rhythm  is  unequal. 

(1)  I  love  the  Lord. — ^Besides  this  rendering,  where 
Jehovah  is  supplied  as  an  object,  this  poet  being  ^ven 
to  use  verba  without  an  object  (see  verses  2, 10),  there 
are  two  other  possible  translations. 

1.  /  have  Umaed  that  Jehovah  should  hear,  &c. — ^For 
this  meaniiu^  of  the  verb  to  love  see  Jer.  v.  31,  Amos 
iv.  5 ;  and  far  the  construction  see  Ps.  xxvii.  4,  5,  6. 
So  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions. 

2.  I  am  weU  pleased  that  Jehovah  hears  (or  will 
Aear).-— So  LXX.  and  Yulg. 

O)  If  we  take  translation  (1)  of  verse  1  this  verse  will 
state  the  ground  of  the  longing  to  pray.  "  I  hare  longed 
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for  Jehovah  to  hear  me  now,  for  He,  as  in  past  times, 
inclines  His  ear  to  me."  The  latter  clause  of  the  verso 
offers  some  difficulty.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  text, 
given  by  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  is,  "and  in  mv  days  I 
will  call  (for  help).  But  there  is  none."  2  ^ings  xx. 
19  does  not,  as  suggested,  confirm  the  explanation  ''all 
the  days  of  my  lii^."  It  would  seem  more  natural  to 
take  tlie  text  as  an  equivalent  of  the  common  phrase 
"  in  the  day  when  I  call  **  (Pss.  Ivi.  10,  cii.  3,  &c.),  and 
render  the  verse : 

For  He  Inclines  Hia  ear  to  me. 
And  that  in  the  day  when  I  call. 

(3)  The  paina  of  hell.—Or,  oppressions  of  Sheol, 
if  we  retain  the  text.  But  a  very  slight  change  in  a 
single  letter  brings  the  clause  into  closer  correspondence 
witn  Fs.  xviii.  5,  6,  whence  it  is  plainly  borrowed,  the 
nets  of  Sheol,  We  may  reproduce  the  orij^inal  m^re 
exactly  by  usinsr,  as  it  does,  the  same  verb  m  the  last 
two  clauses  of  the  verse : 

Nets  of  She61  caoght  me. 
Trouble  and  sorrow  I  catch. 

(<0  The  simple. — ^Inexperienced,  in  a  good  sense,  as 
often  in  Proverbs.    LXX.  and  Yulg.,  "  babes." 
Brought  low.— See  Note,  Ps.  xxx.  2. 

(7)  Beturn  .  .  .—In  a  very  different  spirit  from  the 
fool's  address  to  his  soul  in  the  parable.  The  psalmist's 
repose  is  not  the  worldling's  serenity  nor  the  sensualist's 
security,  but  the  repose  of  the  quiet  conscience  and  the 
trusting  heart. 

(8)  Falling.— Or,  stumbling.  (See  Ps.  Ivi.  13,  the 
original  of  this  passage.) 

(10, 11)  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken.— 
This  is  the  rendering  of  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  and  it  has 
become  almost  proverbial  from  St.  Paul's  adaptation  of 
it  (2  Cor.  iv.  13;  see  New  Testament  Commentary), 
And  no  doubt  this  is  the  sense  of  the  words,  though 
the  partide  hhi  has  been  taken  in  a  wrong  connection. 
Mr.  burgess  has  certainly  given  the  true  explanation 
of  the  use  of  this  particle.    It  sometimes /oZ2oii^«  instead 


GraHtude  to  God, 


PSAL^IS,    CXVir.— CXVIII.  Tfie  EtemUy  of  IIU  Mercy. 


(^)What  sliall  I  render  unto  the 
LoBD  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me? 
<^3)  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  ^^*^  I 
mil  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Loed  now  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  people. 

(15)  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
is  the  death  of  his  saints.  <^^)  O  Lord, 
truly  I  am  thy  servant ;  I  am  thy  ser- 
vant, and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid : 
thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds.  ^^'^^  I  will 
offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  will  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  ^^®^  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the 
Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people, 
<i»)  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  in 
the  midst  of  thee,  0  Jerusalem.  Praise 
ye  the  Lord. 


a  Rom.  15. 11. 


6iniron.l«.6:P8. 
100. 1  &  107.  1,  & 
UKt.1. 


I  Hrb..  out  of  dit- 
treat. 


PSALM  cxvn. 

(*)  O  "  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations : 
praise  him,  all  ye  people.  ^^^  For  his 
merciful  kindness  is  great  toward  us: 
and  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  f or 
ever.    Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  cxvin. 

(1)  O  *give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for 
he  18  good :  because  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever. 

<^)  Let  Israel  now  say,  that  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.  <^)  Let  the  house  of 
Aaron  now  say,  that  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever.  ^*)  Let  them  now  that  fear 
the  Lord  say,  that  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever. 

(5)  I  called  upon  the  Lord  ^in  distress: 


of  preceding  the  verb  affected  by  it.  We  must  render, 
It  18  because  I  believed  that  I  spoke  (of  God's  gracious- 
iiess,  &c.).  What  follows  then  comes  in  as  an  anti- 
thesis. I  was  in  great  trouble;  I  said  in  my  pain,  "AU 
men  are  untrustworthy  or  deceitfuV  Or  (LXX.),  In 
an  ecstasy  of  despair  1  said,  "  The  whole  race  of  m^n- 
hind  is  a  delusion^*  The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage 
may  be  thus  put :  It  is  throngh  tmst  in  God  that  I 
thus  speak  (as  above — viz.,  of  God  being  glorious  and 
righteous,  and  of  His  preserving  the  souls  of  the  simple). 
It  was  not  always  so.  Once  in  distrust  I  thought 
that  God  did  not  care  for  man,  and  that  the  whole  of 
humanity  was  a  failure.  The  word  chaphez,  rendered 
in  Authorised  Version  haste,  more  properly  alarm,  is 
in  Job  xl.  23  contrasted  with  truM,  as  it  is  here  with 
faith.  For  the  sense  failwre  or  vanity  for  the  word 
rendered  in  Authorised  Version  liars,  see  Isa.  Iviii.  II 
(" fail; "  margfin,  **  lie  or  deceive  "). 

(13)  I  will  take.— Or,  lift  up. 

Cup  of  salvation.— The  drink  offering  or  ob- 
lation which  accompanied  festival  celebrations  (Num. 
zxiz.  19,  &c).  Others  think  of  the  Passover  cup 
mentioned  Matt.  zxvi.  27,  when  this  psalm  as  pari 
of  the  Hallel  was  sung.  Others,  again,  take  the 
figurative  sense  *of  cup — i.e.,  portion,  lot,  as  in  Ps. 
xvi.  6. 

(15)  Freoious  .  .  .—This  is  only  another  form  of 
the  statement  in  Fs.  Ixxii.  14.  But  again  we  have 
to  ask  why  the  thought  of  death  should  intrude  upon 
the  psalmist  at  this  moment.  (See  Note,  Ps.  cxv.  17.) 
The  answer  is  that,  as  in  verse  8,  a  recent  deliverance 
from  death  is  spoken  of.  It  is  natural  to  take  this 
l)8alm  as  a  thanksgiving  song  for  the  safety,  perhaps 
victorv,  of  the  survivors  in  some  battle,  but  then  the 
grateful  community  naturally  and  dutifully  remember 
the  dead. 

(16)  Thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  Thine  hand- 
maid.— Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  16.  Not  only  himself  but 
his  family  were  in  the  covenant,  and,  as  very  commonly 
in  the  East,  the  mother  is  selected  for  mention  instead 
of  the  father. 

cxvn. 

This,  shortest  of  all  the  psalms,  might  well  be 
called  muUum  in  parvo,  for  in  its  few  words  it  con- 
tains, as  St.  Paul  xdt  (Bom.  xv.  11),  the  germ  of  the 
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great  doctrine  of  the  umversality  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  That  it  was  intended  for  liturgical  use  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  possibly  it  is  onlyone  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  Hebrew  Dolologv.  What  is  also  very 
noticeable,  is  the  ground  on  which  all  the  world  is 
summoned  to  join  in  the  praise  of  Jehovah — His 
covenant  kindness  and  the  fulfilment  of  His  pro- 
mises to  IsraeL  The  idea  latent  under  this  is  shown 
in  the  second  word  rendered  praise ;  properly,  to  sootfie. 
The  nations  are  imagined  coming  to  make  their  peace 
with  Israel's  God  Mter  seeing  His  display  of  power 
for  their  sakes ;  but  a  wider  and  nobler  truth  emerged 
out  of  this. 

cxvni. 

The  character  of  this  psalm  as  a  Temple  song  of 
thankf^iving  is  stamped  on  every  line  of  it.  The 
marked  divisions  with  the  refrains  (verses  1—4,  8 — 9) 
have  induced  commentators  to  arrange  it  in  parts,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sun^  in  turn  by  the  full  choir,  the 
congregation,  and  the  priests.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  certain  to  what  particular  event  or  time  the 
psalm  is  to  he  assigned.  Many  incidents  in  connection 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  Temple  have  been 
fixed  upon  in  connection  with  verses  22,  23.  Others 
liave  gone  to  the  MaccabsBan  period  for  the  occasion  of 
the  thanksgiving.  Several  expressions  seem  to  allude 
to  a  particular  feast,  with  its  peculiar  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices (verses  24 — 27),  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  words  of  verse 
25  were,  we  know,  sung  on  one  of  the  days— called  the 
Great  Hosaima  (Save  n^}w) — of  the  feast;  a  name  given 
also  to  the  boughs  carried  and  waved  in  the  sacred  pro. 
cession.  If  verses  19 — 23  imply  the  completion  of  the 
Temple,  it  is  natural  to  fix  on  the  first  complete  celebni. 
tion  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the  Ketum  (Keh. 
viii.  14  seq,), 

(1-4)  Gomp.  Ps.  cxv.  9 — 13,  where  a  similar  choral 
arrangement  is  found. 

(6)  I  called. — Better,  out  of  the  straUness  I  cried  to 
Jah ;  answered  me,  wUh  freedom,  Jah.  The  meaning 
of  the  last  clause  (literally,  with  room,  Gomp. :  '*  Ay. 
marry,  now  mv  soul  has  elbow-room" — King  John) 
is  determined  by  the  parallelism  of  Ps.  xviii.  19.  The 
versions  read  "  freedom  of  Jah,"  i.e.,  boundless  freedom.** 


X. 


The  PaalmMa  Confidence 


PSALMS,  CXVllI. 


in  the  Lord, 


the  Lord  answered  me,  and  set  me  in  a 
large  place.  <^>  "The  Lord  is  ^on  my 
side;  I  will  not  fear:  what  can  man  do 
unto  me?  <^>  The  Lord  taketh  my  part 
with  them  that  help  me :  therefore  shall 
I  see  my  desire  upon  them  that  hate  me. 
^^^  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  confidence  in  man.  <®>  ^It 
is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to 
put  confidence  in  princes. 

^^^^  All  nations  compassed  me  about : 
but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  I 
-destroy  them.  <^^^  They  compassed  me 
about ;  yea,  they  compassed  me  about : 
but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  will 
destroy  them.  (^)  They  compassed  me 
about  like  bees ;  they  are  quenched  as 
the  fire  of  thorns :  for  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  I  will  ^  destroy  them. 

(^>  Thou  hast  thrust  sore  at  me  that  I 
might  fall:  but  the  Lord  helped  me. 
^"^  'The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 
and  is  become  my  salvation. 

<^^^  The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salva- 
tion is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  right- 


tf  rK.5«.4,  U.-Heb. 
13.0. 


1  Uc\}.,forme. 


bFn.l4A.9. 


2   Heb^  cut  them 
off. 


S  Heb.,  ciii  drnen. 


e  Ex.  15. 3;  In.  13. 
2. 


d  Matt.  31.  43; 
Mark  IS.  10;  Luke 
sal?:  Acts 4. 11: 
1  Pet.  3.  4. 


4    Heb..    Thu   U 
fraim  th€  Lomb. 


e  Matt.  SI.  0. 


eous :  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth 
valiantly.  ^*^)  The  right  hand  i{  the 
Lord  is  exalted :  the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord  doeth  valiantly. 

^^^^  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  de- 
clare the  works  of  the  Lord.  ^^^^  The 
Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore:  but  he 
hath  not  given  me  over  unto  death. 

(19)  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteous- 
ness: I  will  go  into  them,  and  I  will 
praise  the  Lord  :  ^^^  this  gate  of  tbe 
Lord,  into  which  the  righteous  shall 
enter.  ^^^^  I  will  praise  thee :  for  thou 
hast  heard  me,  and  art  become  my  sal- 
vation. 

(22)  ^The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
comer.  (^)  *This  is  the  Lord's  doing ; 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  ^^^  This 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ; 
we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

(^)  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord  : 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  pros- 
perity. 

(26)  'Blessed  he  he  that  cometh  in  the 


(*)  A  reminiscence  of  Ps.  Ivi.  9 — 11. 

(7)  Made  up  of  Ps.  Ht.  4 — 7,  where  see  Notes. 

W  Trust. — ^The  word  constantly  used  of  the  security 
the  Israelite  found  in  his  rektion  to  Jehovah.  The 
meaning  here  is  apparently,  "  Fidelity  to  the  covenant 
is  better  than  alliance  with  forei^  princes,"  though,  of 
fooTBe,  the  larger  sense,  in  which  the  words  are  appU- 
eable  to  all  men,  may  be  read  into  the  words. 

(11)  But  in  tlie  name  . . . — Or,  more  emphatically, 
S  is  in  Jehovah's  name  thai,  &c. 

(12)  Like  bees.— The  image  of  the  "bees"  may  be 
deriTed  from  Deut.  i.  44  (comp.  Isa.  vii.  18),  but  the 
LXX.  suggest  that  the  poet  employed  an  original  and 
far  more  expressive  image,  for  tney  read,  **  as  bees 
«aiTound  the  comb."  Possibly  the  word  comb  dropped 
cat  of  the  Hebrew  text,  because  the  copyist  was 
thinking  of  Deut.  i  44. 

The  Are  of  thorns.— See  Ps.  Iviii.  9,  Note.  The 
npidity  with  which  a  fire  made  of  thorns  bums  gives 
the  point  of  the  comparison.     The  LXX.  and  V  ulg. 

STe  this  more  plainly  by  rendering,  "  they  burnt  out 
e  a  fire  in  thorns."    Sliakespeare  may  have  had  this 
Terse  in  his  thought  when  he  wrote  : 

"Shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  (i.e.,  brush  wood)  wit, 
Soon  Idndled  and  soon  bomt."— iCtn^  Henry  1 V, 

(1^)  Thou  hast.— Better,  Thou  didst  thrust  and 
Girud  at  me.  This  sudden  change  of  person  and  chal- 
lenee  of  the  foes  themselves  is  very  dramatic. 

(^^  In  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.— 
Whether  we  are  to  see  an  allusion  here  to  an  actual 
encampment,  as  the  context  seems  to  indicate,  or 
whether  tents  are  put  poetically  for  dwellings,  depends 
on  tbe  view  taken  of  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  psalm. 

(^*)  Is  exalted. — Here  evidently  the  attitude  of  a 
warrior.     The  hand  is  lifted  up  to  strike. 

(1^)  I  shall  not  die,  but  live.— It  is  Israel,  and 
not  an  individual,  who  thus  claims  a  continuance  of 
life  for  the  display  of  God's  glory.      But  as  so  often 


we  find,  the  hope  is  so  expressed  as  to  suit  not  only  the 
community  for  whom  the  psalm  was  composed  and 
sung,  but  each  member  of  it  individually. 

(19)  The  gates  of  righteousness.—  This  is  ex. 
plained  by  the  next  verse  as  the  gate  of  the  Temple, 
where  the  righteous,  t.e.,  Israel  alone,  entered.  There 
does  not  seem  the  least  reason  for  taking  the  words 
here  in  any  but  this  literal  sense,  though  doubtless 
they  are  capable  of  endless  spiritual  applications.  We 
must  imagine  a  procession  chantang  the  triumphal  song 
as  in  Ps.  xxiv.,  and  summoning  uie  gates  to  open  on 
its  approach. 

(22)  The  stone.  —  Better,  a  stone.  There  is  no 
article.  Israel  is,  of  course,  this  stone,  rejected  as  of 
no  account  in  the  political  X)lau8  of  those  who  were 
trying  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  Eastern  nations  at 
their  own  pleasure,  but  in  the  purpose  of  God  destined 
to  a  chief  place  in  the  building  up  of  history.  The 
image  is  developed  by  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  17,  and  prepared, 
by  the  Messianic  hope  poured  into  it,  for  the  use  of 
Christ  Himself  and  the  repeated  applications  of  it  to 
Him  by  the  apostles  (MaU.  xxi.  42 — 44 ;  Acts  iv.  11 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  7;  Eph.  ii.  20;  see  New  Testament  Com- 
mentary). 

(23)  The  Lord's  doing.— This  change  of  destiny, 
which  made  Israel  of  sudden  political  importance,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  none  but  Jehovali  Himself. 

(24)  This  is  tho  day.— Either  the  festival  for 
wliich  the  psalm  was  composed  (Feast  of  Tabernacles  r^) 
or  more  generally  the  day  of  triumph  won  by  Jehovah, 
as  in  preceding  verse. 

(25)  Save  now.— This  is  not  the  adverb  of  time. 
Bender,  Save,  we  pray.    (See  Matt.  xxi.  9.) 

(26)  Blessed  .  .  .—These  words  of  welcome  are 
probably  spoken  by  the  Levite  in  charge,  to  the  pro- 
cession approaching  the  gates.  According  to  Babbiuieal 
writings,  pilgrim  caravans  were  thus  welcomed  on  their 
arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
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Hie  Blessing  and 


PSALMS,  CXIX. 


Joy  of  ObedieiMe. 


name  of  the  Lord  :  we  have  blessed  you 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  <^^  God 
is  the  L0RD9  which  hath  shewed  us 
light:  bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords, 
even  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
(28)  Xhou  art  my  God,  and  I  will  praise 
thee :  thou  art  my  God,  I  will  exalt  thee. 
(29)  o  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he 
is  good  :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

PSALM  CXIX. 

ALEPH. 

CI)  Blessed  are  the  ^undefiled  in  the 
way,  who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
(2)  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  his  testi- 
monies, and  that  seek  him  with  the  whole 


1  Or,  verfeet,  or, 
nucere. 


S  Heo.,  jMdamentg 
of  thy  righteintg- 


heart.  ^^^  They  also  do  no  iniquity:  they 
walk  in  his  ways.  <*>  Thou  hast  com- 
manded vs  to  keep  thy  precepts  dili- 
gently. C*)  0  that  my  ways  were  directed 
to  keep  thy  statutes !  (®)  Then  shall  I 
not  be  ashamed,  when  I  have  respect 
unto  all  thy  commandments.  ^  I  will 
praise  thee  with  uprightness  of  heart, 
when  I  shall  have  learned  *  thy  righteous 
judgments.  ^®)  I  will  keep  thy  steitutes : 
0  forsake  me  not  utterly. 


BETH. 


(9)  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  way  ?  by  taking  heed  thereto 
according  to  thy  word. 


(27)  Shewed  us  light  .  .  .—Whether  this  is  literal 
or  fignrative  is  difficult  to  decide.  If  litei'al,  it  may  be 
a  repetition  of  verse  24 ;  or  if  there  is  a  particular  re- 
ference in  this  psalm  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Mr. 
Burgesses  suggestion,  which  connects  the  light  with 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  of  which  that  feast  was 
very  probably  specially  commemorative,  is  most  worthy 
of  notice.  Figuratively  the  words  would,  of  course, 
mean  "the  light  of  salvation  and  hope,*'  as  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Psalms.  It  is  also  possible  there  may 
be  allusion  to  the  priestly  benediction  (Num.  vL  25), 
where  the  verb  is  the  same. 

Bind  the  sacrifice  .  .  .—This  cannot  well  be, 
*'  tie  the  victim  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,"  for  the  He- 
brew is  *'  as  far  as  to,"  and  no  satisfactory  explanation 
is  possible  of  binding  animals  as  far  as  the  altar, 
unless  we  are  to  translate  "  bind  and  lead."  But  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered  victim  might  by  derivation  ("  to 
go  round  ")  easily  mean  a  circlet  or  crown,  and  by 
supplying  the  verb  go  we  get  hind  on  a  crown,  go  with 
garlands  even  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  The  ancient 
versions,  LXX.,  Yulg.,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  all  point 
to  this  rendering. 

CXIX. 

An  acrostic  must  wear  an  artificial  form,  and  one 
carried  out  on  the  elaborate  plan  set  himself  by  this 
author  could  not  fail  to  sacrifice  logical  sequence  to  the 
prescribed  form.  Why  the  number  eight  was  selected 
zor  each  group  of  verses,  or  why,  when  the  author  suc- 
ceeded, in  all  out  two  of  the  176  verses,  in  introducing 
some  one  synonym  for  the  law,  he  failed  in  two, 
verses  122  and  132,  we  must  leave  to  unguided  con- 
jecture. The  repetition  of  the  name  Jehovi£,  occurring 
exactly  twenty-two  times,  could  hardly  have  been 
without  intention,  but  in  the  change  rung  on  the 
terms  that  denote  the  Law  there  is  no  evidence  of  de- 
sign. That  the  aphorisms  in  which  the  praise  of 
the  Law  is  thus  untiringly  set  forth  were  not  collected 
and  arranged  as  a  mere  mnemonic  book  of  devotion 
appears  from  the  under-current  of  feeling  which  runs 
through  the  psalm,  binding  the  whole  together.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
history  of  literary  work  to  suppose  that  such  a  mechani. 
cal  composition  could  owe  its  origin  to  the  excitement 
of  any^  one  prominent  occurrence;  rather  it  is  the  after 
reflection  01  one,  or  more  likely  of  many,  minds  on  a 
long  course  of  events  belonging  to  the  past,  but  preserved 
in  memory,  reflections  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  not 


only  to  recall  experiences  of  past  days,  but  to  supply  re- 
ligious support  under  similar  trials.  The  same  mode 
of  viewing  the  psalm  finds  room  for  the  apparent 
inconsistency  which  makes  one  author  assign  it  to  a 
young  man  (verses  9,  99,  100),  another  to  a  man  of 
mature  if  not  advanced  age  (verses  dS,  52,  96,  &c.). 
And  if  there  is  a  monotony  and  sameness  in  the  ever- 
recurring  phrases,  which  imder  slightly  different  ex. 
pressions  state  the  same  fact,  the  importance  of  tiiat 
fact,  not  only  to  a  Jew,  but  to  a  Christian  also,  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  "  It  is  strange,"  writes  Mr.  Buskin, 
*'  tliat  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Bible  which  my  mother 
taujj^ht  me,  that  which  cost  me  most  to  learn,  and 
which  was  to  my  child's  mind  chiefly  repulsive,  the 
cxixth  jpsalm,  has  now  become  of  all  most  precious  io 
me  in  its  overflowing  and  glorious  passion  of  love  for 
the  law  of  God." 

ALEPH. 

(1)  Undeflled. — Better,  blameless  or  perfect. 
Way. — See  the  same  use  without  a  qualifying  epi- 
thet in  Ps.  ii.  12.  There  was  only  one  way  of  safety 
and  peace  for  an  Israelite,  here  by  the  parallelism  de- 
fined as  "  the  law  of  Jehovah.'  But  even  heathen 
ethics  bore  witness  to  the  same  truth  :  "  Dedinandum 
de  via  sit  mode  ne  summa  turpitude  sequatnr  "  (Cic, 
De  Amicitia,  xvii.). 

(5)  Directed  .  .  .—So  LXX.  and  Vnlg.  The  He« 
brew  is  perhaps  slightly  different,  established,  or  settled. 
(See  Prov.  iv.  26.) 

(6)  Have  respect  unto.— Literally,  looh  upon,  or 
into,  as  in  a  mirror.  (Gomp.  James  i.  23.)  The 
Divine  Law  is  as  a  mirror,  wnich  shows  man  his  de- 
fects'; the  faithful,  in  looking  in  it,  have  no  cause  to 
blush. 

Judgments. — Not  here  in  common  sense  of  visita- 
tions for  sin,  but  only  one  of  the  change  of  synonyms 
for  law,    (See  this  use  in  Exod.  xxi.  1,  xxiv.  3,  &c.) 

B£TH. 

(5)  Wherewithal.— There  can  be  little  question 
that  the  right  rendering  of  this  verse  i».  By  what 
means  can  a  your^  man  purify  his  way,  so  as  to  kefp 
it  according  to  Thy  word  ?  but  from  Josh.  vi.  18  we 
might  render  keep  himself.  The  English  rendering, 
which  follows  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  is,  of  coarse,  pos- 
sible, but  the  other  is  more  natural  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  drift  of  the  psalm.  The  answer 
is  supposed,  or  rather  left  to  be  inferred,  from  the  whol» 
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The  Wondroumeas  and  B«a%Uy 


PSALMS,  CXIX. 


of  GoiTa  Law. 


Ci®)  With  my  whole  heart  have  I 
sought  thee :  O  let  me  not  wander  from 
thy  commandments.  ^^^  Thy  word  have 
I  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin 
against  thee.  ^^^  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Ix>BD :  teach  me  thy  statutes.  <^^)  With 
mj  lips  have  I  declared  aU  the  judgments 
of  thy  mouth.  <^*^  I  have  rejoiced  in  the 
way  of  thy  testimonies,  as  much  as  in 
all  riches.  <"*^  I  will  meditate  in  thy 
precepts,  and  have  respect  unto  thy 
ways.  ^^*^  I  will  delight  myself  in  thy 
statutes:  I  will  not  forget  tiiy  word. 

OIMEL. 

^"^  Deal  bountifully  with  thy  servant, 
ifvai  I  may  live,  and  keep  thy  word. 
OS)  ^Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may 


1  Hebn  AmoL 


a  (Vn.  47.  9;  1 
Cbron.  29. 15 ;  Ps. 
99.  13;  fleb.  U. 


1  Hob.,  mat  of  my 


behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law, 
(19)  «I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth:  hide 
not  thy  commandments  from  me.  <^)  My 
soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it 
hath  unto  thy  judgments  at  all  times. 
(21)  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  proud  that 
are  cursed,  which  do  err  from  thy  com- 
mandments. ^^^  Eemove  from  me  re- 
proach and  contempt;  for  I  have  kept 
thy  testimonies.  ^^^  Rinces  also  did  sit 
and  speak  against  me :  hut  thy  servant 
did  meditate  in  thy  statutes.  (^>  Thy 
testimonies  also  are  my  delight  and  ^my 
counsellors. 

DALETH. 

(25)  My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust : 
quicken  thou  me  according  to  thy 
word. 


tenor  of  the  psalm,  which  is  that  men,  and  especially 
Toimg  men,  whose  passions  and  temptations  are  strong 
m  proportion  to  their  inexperience,  can  do  nothing  of 
themselves,  bnt  are  dependent  on  the  grace  of  God. 
The  omission  of  a  direct  answer  rather  strengthens 
than  impairs  the  impression  on  the  reader. 

We  must  not,  from  the  mention  of  youth,  conclude 
that  this  psalm  was  written  in  that  period  of  life. 
Perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  who,  like  Browning's 
Babbi  ben  Bzm,  while  seeking  how  best  to  spend  old 
age,  looks  back  on  youth,  not  with  remonstrance  at  its 
follies,  but  with  the  satisfaction  that  even  then  he 
aimed  at  the  best  he  knew. 

W  Witli  my  whole  heart  •  .  .—The  self -mis- 
trust  of  the  second  clause  is  a  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  first.  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  my  unbehef ," 
is  anoUier  form  of  this. 

(U)  Thy  Dvord.  —  A  different  term  to  that  in 
verse  9.  The  two  are  interchanged  throughout  the 
psalm. 

Hid  •  •  . — Aa  the  Oriental  hid  treasures.     (Comp 
Hatt.  xiii.  44) 

In  mine  lieart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
thee. — ^The  best  comment  on  this  is  contained  in  our 
Lord's  words  (Matt.  xv.  19). 

(13)  Witb  my  lips.— He  has  not  kept  his  hidden 
treasure  to  himself,  bnt,  like  the  good  householder  of 
the  Goapels,  has  brought  out  things  new  and  old. 

OIMEL. 

(17)  Deal  bonntifiilly  .  .  .  that  I  may  live.— 
Comp.  Pss.  xiii.  3,  6,  and  cxvi.  7,  8,  where  we  see,  as 
here,  the  same  connection  between  this  Hebrew  word 
and  prosenration  from  death.  Life  is  connected  with 
obedience  to  the  Divine  law  throughout  the  Bible  (Lev. 
xviii.  5;   Dent.  vi.  24;  Ps.xli.  1,2;  Luke  x.  28). 

(18)  Open.  —  Literally,  uncover  (see  margin),  as  if 
without  Divine  grace  the  eyes  were  veiled  to  the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  the  moral  law.  (Comp.  2  Cor. 
iv.  18.) 

0»)  I  am  a  stranger. — k.  comparison  of  verse  54 
with  Gen.  xlvii.  9  (comp.  Ps.  xxxix.  12)  shows  that  the 
general  transitory  condition  of  life,  and  not  any  par- 
licular  circumstance  of  the  psalmist's  history  is  in  view. 
Haman  intelligence  does  not  suffice  to  fathom  the  will 
4xf  Crod.     The  mortal  is  a  stranger  on  the  earth ;  both 


time  and  strength  are  wanting  to  attain  to  knowledge 
which  only  Divine  wisdom  can  teach. 

(20)  Breaketh. — ^The  Hebrew  is  peculiar  to  this 
place  and  Lam.  iiL  16.  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Aquila 
have  "  greatly  desired  ;  '*  Symmachus,  "  was  perfect ; " 
Theodution,  "  had  confidence ;  *'  Jerome,  "  longed,"  all 
which  point  either  to  a  different  reading  or  to  a  differ, 
ent  sense  from  that  which  is  given  in  the  lexicons  to 
the  word. 

(21)  LXX.  and  Vulg.  divide  the  verse :  "  Thou  liast 
rebuked  the  proud ;  cursed  are  they,"  &c.  This  is 
preferable. 

(22)  Bemove. — Some  render  "  roll,"  with  allusion  to 
Josh.  V.  9.  But  it  is  more  probably  the  same  word  as 
that  rendered  "  open  "  in  verse  18  (see  Note)  which  may 
have  for  object  the  covering  taken  off  (Isa.  xxii.  8; 
Nahum  iii.  5),  or  of  the  thing  from  which  the  covering  is 
taken,  as  in  verse  18. 

(23)  Speak. —Comp.  Ps.  L  20  for  the  same  implied 
sense  in  this  verb.  This  verse  reads  as  if  Israel,  and 
not  a  mere  individual,  were  the  subject  of  the  psalms. 

(21)  Counsellors.— See  margin.  Instead  of  taking 
the  princes  of  verse  23  into  counsel,  he  takes  God's 
testimonies. 

FALETH. 

(25)  Cleaveth  to  the  dust.  —  The  same  figure  is 
used  in  Pss.  xxii.  29,  xliv.  25,  in  the  former  of  death, 
in  the  latter  of  deep  degradation  and  dishonour. 

The  prayer, "  make  me  live,"  suggests  that  the  dust  of 
death  is  nere  prominently  in  view,  as  in  Tennyson's 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust.'*  Else  we  might 
rather  think  of  the  dirness  of  summer  dust  as  a  type 
of  despondency  and  spiritual  depression. 

"  A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  aa  dry  as  dust."— Coleridge. 

It  was  this  verse  which  the  Emperor  Tlieodosius 
recited  when  doing  penance  at  the  door  of  Milan 
Cathedral  for  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica  (Theodoret, 
v„  18). 

Quicken  thou  me  according  to  thy  word. 
—See  verses  88, 107,  145, 154,  156.  This  reiterated 
prayer,  with  its  varied  appeal  to  the  Di^dne  truth, 
lovingkindness,  constancv,  must  certainly  he  regarded 
as  the  petition  of  Israel  for  revived  covenant  glory^ 
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A  Prayer  for 


PSALMS,  CXIX. 


the  Wisdom  of  Obedience, 


^^J 1  have  declared  my  ways,  and  thou 
heardest  me :  *  teach  me  thy  statutes. 
(27)  Make  me  to  understand  the  way  of 
thy  precepts :  so  shall  I  talk  of  thy 
wondrous  works.  ^^^  My  soul  ^melteth 
for  heaviness:  strengthen  thou  me  ac- 
cording unto  thy  word.  (^>  Remove 
from  me  the  way  of  lying :  and  grant  me 
thy  law  graciously,  f^^  I  have  chosen  the 
way  of  truth:  thy  judgments  have  I  laid 
bejore  me.  <*^)  I  have  stuck  unto  thy  testi- 
monies :  O  Lord,  put  me  not  to  shame. 
<^)  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments, when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart. 

HE. 

(33)  Teacn  me,  O  Lord,  the  way  of 
thy  statutes ;  and  I  shall  keep  it  imto 
the  end.  (^>  Give  me  understanding, 
and  I  shall  keep  thy  law ;  yea,  I  shall 
observe  it  with  my  whole  heart,  (^s)  Make 
me  to  go  in  the  path  of  thy  command- 
ments ;  for  therein  do  I  delight.  (3«)  In- 
cline my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies, 
and  not  to  covetousness. 


a  PB.SV4,&r.  11. 


1  Heb.,  droppefJk. 


S   Hob.,  Make  to 

]HIM. 


S  Or.  8o  than  I 
atutrfr  hitu  thttt 
Tfftroveth  ine  in 
a  thing. 


4  Hcb.,  0t  large. 


(37)2^j^  away  mine'  eyes  from  be- 
holding vanity ;  and  quicken  thou  me 
in  thy  way.  ^^  Stablish  thy  word  unto 
thy  servant,  who  is  devoted  to  thy  fear. 
(3»)  Turn  away  my  reproach  which  I 
fear :  for  thy  judgments  are  good. 
(*^)  Behold,  I  have  longed  after  thy  pre- 
cepts :  quicken  me  in  thy  righteousness. 

VAU. 

^^^  Let  thy  mercies  come  also  unto 
me,  O  Lord,  even  thy  salvation,  ac- 
cording to  thy  word.  ^^^ '  So  shall  I 
have  wherewith  to  answer  him  that  re- 
proacheth  me  :  for  I  trust  in  thy  word. 
(^>And  take  not  the  word  of  truth 
utterly  out  of  my  mouth;  for  I  have 
hoped  in  thy  judgments.  ^**^  So  shall 
I  keep  thy  law  continually  for  ever  and 
ever.  (*^)  And  I  will  walk  ♦at  liberty : 
for  I  seek  thy  precepts. 

(^)  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies 
also  before  kings,  and  will  not  be 
ashamed.  (*^>  And  I  will  delight  myself 
in  thy  commandments,  which  I  have 


though,  at  the  same  time,  it  offers  a  wide  and  rich  field 
of  application  to  individual  needs. 

(26)  I  have  declared.— Or,  recounted. 

My  ways. — Or,  as  we  should  say,  my  courses,  my 
past  life,  including,  as  the  context  shows,  confession  of 
sins  and  prayer  for  pardon. 

(27)  Make  me  to  understand.— Only  the  Israehte 
truly  loyal  to  the  covenant  was  considered  worthy  to 
enquire  into  the  marvels  of  the  dealings  of  Grod.  (See 
Ps.  cvi.  2,  Note.)  Perhaps  we  might  extend  the  thought 
so  far  as  to  sav  that  a  true  historical  insight  is  possible 
only  to  one  whose  moral  sense  is  rightly  trained  and 
directed. 

(28)  Melteth  —The  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  Eccles. 
X.  18  of  a  drippingroof  of  a  house ;  in  Job  xvi.  20  of 
weeping.  The  L^X.  and  Vulg.  have  "  slumbered," 
which  suits  far  better  with  the  next  clause,  which  is 
literally,  wfl fee  nie  rise  up.    Symmachus  has  "  distils.^' 

(29)  Way  of  lying.—  Not  of  falsehood  to  men  so 
much  as  insincerity  and  unfaithfulness  towards  God, 
the  opposite  of  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  verse  30. 

Grant  me. — Rather,  be  grticious  to  me  according  to 
thy  law.    This  is  the  persistent  cry  of  the  psalm. 

(32)  Bun  the  way.— Plainly  the  psalmist  means 
that  he  will  not  only  be  able  to  walk  in  the  Divine 
way,  but  even  to  run  in  it  when  certain  restraints  are 
removed  which  now  confine  and  check  him.  Hence 
we  may  understand,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
not  so  much  the  expansion  of  the  faculties  as  deli- 
verance from  oppressing  fears,  &c.,  as  Pss.  iv.  1,  xviii. 
36,  and  render  "  when  thou  hast  set  my  heart  at  large.'' 
So  the  Prayer  Book  Version,  "  set  my  neart  at  liberty,'* 

HE. 

(33)  To  the  end.— See  verse  112.  This  word,  used 
adverbially,  is  peculiar  to  this  psalm. 

(35)  Path. — From  root  to  tread,  the  trodden  way, 
plain  with  the  track  of  all  the  pious  pilgrims'  feet  of 
past  times. 


(36)  Covetousness.— Literally,  rapine,  prey.  In 
Ps.  XXX.  9  simply,  "  gain." 

(37)  From  oeholding  vanity.  —  Perhaps  from 
looking  on  idols. 

(38)  Who  is  devoted  to  thy  fbar.— This  is  an  im- 
probable explanation  of  this  elliptical  expression.  There 
are  two  renderings,  each  in  accordance  with  the  general 
drift  of  the  psalm:  (1)  Stablish  to  Thy  servant  Thy 
word,  which  leads  to  fear  of  Thee ;  or,  more  likely,  (2) 
Stablish  to  Thy  servant  Thy  promise  which  is  to  those 
who  fear  Thee,  as  apparently  the  LXX. 

(39)  My  reproach  which  I  fear.— The  word  for 
fear  is  an  unusual  one,  used  in  Deut.  ix.  19,  xxviii.  60, 
for  very  strong  dread.  The  reproach  may  be  either 
the  disgrace  in  GKkL's  sight  of  violating  His  commands, 
or,  as  the  context  (verse  42)  suggests,  a  reproach  from 
men  for  keeping  Gk)d's  law. 

(40)  Quicken  me  in  thy  righteousness- i.f.. 
Let  the  sense  of  thy  eternal  justice  give  me  vigour 
and  life.  Or  the  thought  may  be  of  the  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  a  complete  surrender  to  a  righteous  law,  a& 
in  Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty : — 

*'  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  ^idance  from  this  honr. 
Oh  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  1 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly,  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  confidence  of  reason  give. 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondsman  let  me  live." 

VAU. 

m  So  shall  I  have.  —  Better  literally,  as  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  I  shall  answer  my  reviler  a  word, 
for  I  trust  in  Thy  word,  i.e.,  when  reproached  it  wiU 
be  enough  to  pronounce  God's  promise.  The  repetition 
of  davar  here  and  in  verse  43  makes  for  this  explana- 
tion in  preference  to  that  of  the  margin. 

(*5)  At  liberty.— See  margin.  Literally,  in  a  large 
place.     (See  verse  32 ;  comp.  rrov.  iv.  12.) 

(46)  The  Vulgate  (which  in  the  tenses  follows  the 
LXX.)  of  this  verse  was  the  motto  of  the  Augsburg 
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loved.  (^)  My  hands  also  willl  lift  up  unto 
thycommandmentSy  which  I  have  loved ; 
and  I  will  meditate  in  thj  statutes. 


ZAIN. 


^^^)  Bemember  the  word  unto  thy 
servant,  upon  which  thou  hast  caused 
me  to  hope.  ^^^  This  is  my  comfort 
in  my  affliction:  for  thy  word  hath 
quickened  me.  <*^J  The  proud  have  had 
me  greatly  in  derision:  yet  have  I  not 
declined  ftx)m  thy  law.  ^^)I  remem- 
bered thy  judgments  of  old,  O  Lord  ; 
and  have  comforted  myself.  ^^^Horror 
hath  taken  hold  upon  me  because  of 
the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law.  <**)  Thy 
statutes  have  been  my  songs  in  the 
house  of  my  pilgrimage.  ^®^I  have 
remembered  thy  name,  O  Lobd^  in  the 
night,  and  have  kept  thy  law.  (^)  This 
I  had,  because  I  kept  thy  precepts. 

CHETH. 

(57)  Thou  art  my  portion,  O  Lord  :  I 
have  said  that  I  would  keep  thy  words. 
(®^I  intreated  thy  ^favour  with  my 
whole  heart :  be  merciful  unto  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word.    (®)  I  thought  on 


1  Heb-./oM. 


3  Or,  companitt. 


my  ways,  and  turned  my  feet  unto  thy 
testimonies.  (^^  I  made  haste,  and  de- 
layed not  to  keep  thy  commandments. 
(61)  rpjig  s^ja^jj^g  of  the  wicked  have  robbed 

me :  but  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  law. 
(®^)At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give 
thanks  unto  thee  because  of  thy  right- 
eous judgments.  (®^  I  am  a  companion 
of  all  them  that  fear  thee,  and  of  them 
that  keep  thy  precepts.    (">The  earth, 

0  Lord,  is  fuU  of  thy  "^rcy:  teach 
me  thy  statutes. 

(«5)'rhou  hast  dealt  well  with  thy 
servant,  O  Lord,  according  unto  thy 
word.  (^^  Teach  me  good  judgment 
and  knowledge :  for  I  have  believed 
thy  commandments.  (^>  Before  I  was 
afflicted  I  went  astray:    but  now  have 

1  kept  thy  word.  ^^^Thou  art  good, 
and  doest  good ;  teach  me  thy  statutes. 
(®)  The  proud  have  forged  a  lie  against 
me :  but  I  will  keep  thy  precepts  with 
my  whole  heart.  (^®)  Their  heart  is  as 
fat  as  grease ;  but  I  delight  in  thy  law. 
('^^^  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 


Confession,  St  loquebar  in  testimoniis  tuis  in  conspectu 
requm,  et nan  eonfwndebar" 

(^8)  My  liands. — See  Ps.  xxviii.  2.  The  expression 
liere  is  elliptical :  "  I  will  lift  my  hands  in  prayer  for 
power  to  observe  Thy  commands." 

ZAIN. 

(50)  Comfort. — As  in  Job  vi.  10,  where  the  same 
noon  occnrs,  its  only  other  nse.  We  might  render, 
**  This  is  my  comfort,  that  thy  word  quickeneth  me." 

(53)  Horror. — Bather,  violent  indigncttion,  a  storm 
of  rage,  hot  and  fierce  as  the  simoon.  For  the  word, 
see  Ps.  xi.  6,  Note. 

(M)  Sonss. — Or,  Thy  stattdea  were  my  music  in 
the  house  of  my  sojoumings.  Possibly  with  reference 
to  the  exile  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxTii.  4),  but  with  comparison 
with  Terse  9  (see  Note),  more  probably  the  reference  is 
to  the  transitoriness  of  human  life.  In  connection  with 
the  next  verse  comp.  Job  xxxv.  10. 

W  This  I  had,  beoaiifle  ...  —  Literally,  This 
was  to  mSf  Sic.,  i.e.,  this  consoling  recollection  of  the 
mercies  of  Gk>d,  of  His  covenant  grace,  was  to  bim, 
happened,  or  came  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
haoitnal  obedience.  Virtue  is  indeed  then  most  its 
own  reward,  in  times  of  quiet  reflection,  like  the  ni^ht, 
when  to  the  guilty  come  remorse  and  apprehension,  but 
to  the  good  man  "  calm  thoughts  regular  as  infant's 
breath." 


CHETH. 

(»)  Thou  art  my  portion,  O  Lord.— This  ren- 
dering is  in  accordance  with  Pss.  xvi.  5,  Ixxiii.  26. 
But,  even  with  these  passages  in  view,  a  better  rendering 
would  be — 

'*  This  Is  my  portion,  O  Lord,  I  said  (it), 
To  keep  Thy  words." 


(«)  I  intreated.— See  Ps.  xlv.  12. 

(50)  I  thought  on.— The  Hebrew  implies  repeated 
and  frequent  meditation. 

(61)  The  bands  .  .  .—Rather,  cords  of  the  wicked 
surrounded  me,  (See  Ps.  xviii.  5,  6.)  So  all  ancient 
versions  except  the  Targum. 

(fi2)  Midnight.— See  verse  56. 

TETH. 

(66)  Qood  judgment.— More  exactly,  good  taste. 
Here,  however,  in  a  moral,  not  eesthetic  sense.  Perhaps 
tact  or  delicate  moral  perception  represents  it.  We  may 
compare  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  Greek  words,  Myyonris 
and  6X0ii(rts  in  Phil.  i.  9. 

(^)  That  there  b  allusion  here  to  the  Babylonian 
exile,  and  its  moral  and  religious  effect  on  the  nation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

(^)  It  is  characteristic  of  this  psalm  that  the  higher 
the  conception  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  more  earnest 
becomes  tne  prayer  for  knowledge  of  His  will  in  rela- 
tion to  conduct. 

(69)  Have  forged. — Rather,  patched.  Tlie  verb 
occurs  twice  besides  (Job  xiii.  4,  xiv.  17).  Gesenius 
compares  the  Greek,  96\otf  idirruy,  and  the  Latin,  suere 
dolos.    Comp.  also 

*'  You  praise  yourself  by  layingr  defects  of  judgment  to  me ; 
but  you  patched  up  your  excuses." 

Antony  arid  Cleopatra :  Act  ii..  Scene  2. 

(70)  As  fat  as  grease.— For  this  emblem  of  pride 
and  insensibility,  see  Pss.  xvii.  10,  Ixxiii.  7 ;  Isa.  vi.  10. 

(71)  It  is  good.    .    . — See  verse  67.    Probably  the 

result  of  discipline  on  the  nation  is  intended,  though 

the  "  sweet  uses  of  adversity  "  were  long  ago  a  truism 

of  moralists.     See  -ZEsch.,  Agam.,  172  : 

'*  Who  guideth  mortals  to  wisdom,  maketh  them  grasp  lore 
Firmly  through  their  pain." 
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afflicted ;  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes. 
(72)  a  «p[jg   la^^  Qf  ^]^y   moath   is  better 

unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and 
silver. 

JOD. 

^)  Thy  hands  have  made  me  and 
fashioned  me :  give  me  understanding, 
that  I  may  learn  thy  commandments. 
(7*)  They  that  fear  thee  will  be  glad  when 
they  see  me ;  because  I  have  hoped  in 
thy  word.  <^^  I  know,  O  Lord,  that 
thy  judgments  are  ^riglit,  and  tluU  thou 
in  faithfulness  hast  afSicted  me.  <^^)  Let, 

1  pray  thee,  thy  merciful  kindness  be 

2  for  my  comfort,  according  to  thy  word 
unto  thy  servant.  ^'^J  Let  thy  tender 
mercies  come  unto  me,  that  I  may  live : 
for  thy  law  is  my  delight.  <^)  Let  the 
proud  be  ashamed ;  for  they  dealt  per- 
versely with  me  without  a  cause :  but  I 
will  meditate  in  thy  precepts.  ™  Let 
those  that  fear  thee  turn  unto  me, 
and  those  that  have  known  thy  testi- 
monies. (*^)  Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy 
statutes ;  that  I  be  not  ashamed. 

CAPH. 

(81)  Uy  gQ^  fainteth  for  thy  salvation: 
hut  I  hope  in  thy  word.  <®J  Mine  eyes 
fail  for  thy  word,  saying.  When  wilt  thou 


.  Ft.  10. 10;  ProT. 
&1L 


1  Heb.,  rtgkteo¥»- 


Heb^  to  ccmfart 
me. 


Hcb.,   fam/ulr 


Hcb.,'to  genera- 
tion and  genera 
tion. 


S  Hob.,  ctanileM/ 


comfort  me  ?  ^®^  For  I  am  become  like 
a  bottle  in  the  smoke ;  yet  do  I  not  for- 
get thy  statutes.  ^>  How  many  are  the 
days  of  thy  servant?  when  wilt  thou 
execute  judgment  on  them  that  perse- 
cute me?  (^>The  proud  have  digged 
pits  for  me,  which  are  not  after  thy  law. 
(8«)  All  thy  commandments  are  'faithful : 
they  persecute  me  wrongfully;  help  thou 
me.  ^^^  They  had  almost  consumed  me 
upon  earth ;  but  I  forsook  not  thy  pre- 
cepts. <*^  Quicken  me  after  thy  loving- 
kindness  ;  so  shall  I  keep  the  testimony 
of  thy  mouth. 

LiAMED. 

^*)Por  ever,  O  Lobd,  thy  word  is 
settled  in  heaven.  <*^)  Thy  faithfulness 
is  ^unto  all  generations :  thou  hast  es- 
tablished the  earth,  and  it  ^abidetL 
(»i)  They  continue  this  day  according 
to  thine  ordinances:  for  all  are  thy 
servants.  ^^^  Unless  thy  law  fiad  been  my 
delights,  I  shoidd  then  have  perished 
in  mine  affliction.  ^^^  I  will  never 
forget  thy  precepts :  for  with  them  thou 
hast  quickened  me.  (^^  I  am  thine,  save 
me;  for  I  have  sought  thy  precepts. 
(»)  The  wicked  have  waited  for  me  to 
destroy  me :    but  I  will  consider  thy 


(72)  Better  unto  me— i.e.,  better  for  me. 
Thousands  of. — ^We  must  supply  shekels  or  pieces, 

JOD. 

(73)  Fashioned.— Literally, /Sa^,  established. 

(74)  They  .  .  .  will  be  glad.— The  great  truth 
of  spiritual  communion,  and  the  mutual  help  and  conso- 
lation derived  from  it,  is  latent  here.  In  its  primary 
sense,  that  the  preservation  and  deliverance  of  the  right- 
eons,  who  are  victims  of  persecution,  afford  comfort  and 
joy  to  all  trulv  good,  the  verse  has  been  amply  confirmed 
by  history.    Jiatt.  v.  16,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine,"  Ac. 

(75)  See  verses  67—71. 

(78)  Dealt.— Better,  wronged  me ;   literally,  bent  me. 

CAPH. 

(81)  Painteth. — ^The  same  Hebrew  word  Bsfail  in 
the  next  versa 

(82)  Mine  eyes  ftdl.— The  failing  of  the  eyes  is 
here  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  effort  of  strain- 
ing to  catch  or  keep  sight  of  a  distant  object,  not,  as 
so  frequently  in  the  Psalms  (see  Ps.  vi  7,  &c.),  from 
sickness  or  even  griet.     Comp. 

**  I  would  have  broke  my  eye-stxings,  cracked  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him."— Shakespeare  :  Cymbdine. 

(83)  A  bottle  in  the  smoke.  —  The  insertion  of 
yet  by  our  translators  shows  that  they  understood 
this  as  a  figure  of  abject  misery.  The  wine-skin 
would,  of  course,  shrivel,  if  hung  above  a  fire,  and 
would  afford  an  apt  image  of  the  effect  of  trouble  on 
an  individual  or  community.  "As  wine-skin  in  the 
smoke  my  heart  is  sere  and  dlried."  Some  think  that  as 
a  bottle  hung  up  anywhere  in  an  ancient  house  would  be 


in  the  smoke,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  its  being 
set  aside ;  but  this  is  too  weaL 

We  find  in  the  ancient  poets  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
mellowing  wine  by  heat : 

"  Prodit  fumoeo  condita  vina  cado."— Ovn> :  Fhst.  v.  517. 

(Gomp.  Hor.  Ode  iii.  8,  9, 10).  And  so  some  understand 
the  image  here  of  the  good  results  of  the  discipline  of 
suffering.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  instead  of  smoKe,  have 
"  hoar-frost."  The  Hebrew  word  has  this  meaning  in 
Ps.  cxlviii.  8,  but  in  the  only  other  place  where  it  occurs 
(Gen.  xix.  28)  it  is  smoke.  The  possibility  of  renderins 
hoar-frost  here  suggests  another  explanation.  The  word 
nod  (bottle)  may  to  used  of  a  cloud,  and  as  the  xwalmist 
has  just  spoken  of  his  eves  failing,  we  may  have  here 
onlv  another  expression  for  weeping. 

(^)  As  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  47,  48,  tne  psalmist  here  Htters 
what  was  the  dread  of  each  generation  of  Israel,  a 
dread  lest  it  should  have  passed  away  before  the  day  of 
deliverance  should  arrive. 

(85)  Which, — Better,  who.  Its  antecedent,  of  course, 
the  i>roiM2,  not  the  pits. 

im  Upon  eartli.— BAther,  on  the  land,  (Comp. 
Ps.  Iviii.  2.) 

LAMED. 

(89. 80)  See  Ps.  Ixxxix.  2. 

(91)  They  (the  heavens  and  the  earth)  continue 
to  this  day  according  to  Thine  ordinances :  for 
all  {i.e.,  all  creation)  are  Thy  servants.— In  Hebrew 
the  all,  i.e.,  the  universe.     The  parallelism  is  in  this 


I      way  preserved,  while  in  the  alternative,  "as  for  Thy 

»      judgments,  Thy,"  &c.,  it  is  lobt. 
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testimonies.  ^^^  I  have  seen  an  end  of 
aU  perfection :  btd  thy  commandment  is 
exceeding  broad. 

^  0  how  love  I  thy  law !  it  is  my 
meditation  all  the  day.  <^)  Thou  through 
thj  commandments  hast  made  me  wiser 
than  mine  enemies:  for  ^they  are  ever 
with  me.  ^^^  I  have  more  understand- 
ing than  all  my  teachers :  for  thy  tes- 
timonies are  my  meditation.  <^^^  I 
understand  more  than  the  ancients, 
because  I  keep  thy  precepts.  ^^^^^  I  have 
refrained  my  feet  from  every  evil  way, 
that  I  might  keep  thy  word.  <^^^  I 
have  not  departed  from  thy  judgments  : 
for  thou  hast  taught  me.  <^^^  •  How 
sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  'taste ! 
yeaj  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth! 
(iw)  Through  thy  precepts  I  get  under- 
standing: therefore  I  hate  every  false 
way, 

NTIK. 

(i«)  Thy  word  is  a  'lamp  unto  my  feet, 
and  a  Ught  unto  my  path.  <^^  1  have 
sworn,  and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I  will 
keep  thy  righteous  judgments.    <^^)  I  am 


I  Hcb.,  it  is  ever 
with  me. 


a  Pi.  10.10. 


1  Heb^jMlotai 


n  Or,  contdU. 


AUeKtodo. 


b  Uatt.  7-  s. 


afflicted  very  much  :  quicken  me,  O 
Lord,  accorcQng  unto  thy  word.  <^^^  Ac- 
cept, I  beseech  thee,  the  freewill  offer- 
ings of  my  mouth,  O  Lord,  and  teach 
me  thy  judgments.  <^^^  My  soul  is 
continually  in  my  haxid:  yet  do  I  not 
forget  thy  law.  (^^®)  The  wicked  have 
laid  a  snare  for  me :  yet  I  erred  not 
from  thy  precepts.  ^^^^^  Thy  testimonies 
have  I  taken  as  an  heritage  for  ever : 
for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart. 
(112)  J  have  inclined  mine  heart  *to 
perform  thy  statutes  alway,  even  unto 
the  end. 

S  A  BLE  G  a  • 

(113)  I  hate  ^difi  thoughts :  but  thy 
law  do  I  love.  <^*)  Thou  art  my  hiding 
place  and  niy  shield:  I  hope  in  thy 
word,  <"^>  *  Depart  from  me,  ye  evil- 
doers: for  I  wUl  keep  the  command- 
ments of  my  God.  <"*)  Uphold  me 
according  tmto  thy  word,  that  I  may 
live:  and  let  me  not  be  ashamed 
of  my  hope.  ^^^^  Hold  thou  me  up, 
and  I  shall  be  safe :  and  I  will  have 
respect  unto  thy  statutes  continually. 
<^8)  Thou  hast  Irodden  down  all  them 
that  err  from   thy  statutes:    for  their 


CM)  I  have  seen. — ^The  exact  thought  of  the  iiealmiBt 
here  is  doubtful,  and  it  offers  such  a  wide  application, 
«mbnciag  so  manj  truths  of  experience,  thatpossibly  he 
h5d  more  thim  one  meaning  in  his  mind.  Keeping  as 
«lose  to  the  context  as  possible,  the  meaning  will  be : 
**  To  all  perfection  (or  apparent  perfection)  a  limit  is 
visible,  but  the  Divine  Law  is  boundless  alike  in  its 
scope  and  its  requirements."  This,  translated  into  the 
language  of  modem  ideas,  merely  says  that  the  actual 
can  never  correspond  with  the  ideal : 


<« 


Who  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 
To  that  ideal  which  he  bears  t " 


But  in  the  word  end  in  Hebrew,  as  in  English,  there 
i^  a  limitation  in  time,  as  in  space  (see  Job  xxvi.  10, 
xxviii.  3 ;  comp.  Symmachus,  "  I  have  seen  the  end  of 
all  settled  things"),  and  the  Prayer  Book  version  may 
really  give  the  psalmist's  thought  as  indicating  the 
difference  between  mere  change  and  progress. 

"  The  old  order  changeth.  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  Ood  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

Tknnyson  :  MorU  dC Arthur, 

(98)  Better,  Tky  commandments  m^ike  me  wiser  than 
my  enemies,  llie  same  correspondence  of  wisdom 
with  loyal  obedience  to  the  Law  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs. 

W  More  understanding  .  .  . — The  BAbbinical 
writers  disliked  the  idea  of  a  scholar  professing  wis- 
dom above  his  teachers,  and  rendered,  "from  all  my 
teachers  I  got  wisdom,"  which  was  certainlv  far  more 
in  keejnng  with  the  process  by  which  the  Taunud  grew 
into  existence. 
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(100)  Anoients.— Or,  more  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
and  Yulg.,  and  the  old  versions  generally  took  it,  old  men. 

NUN. 

(105)  See  Prov.  vi.  23. 

So  Wordsworth  calk  Duty : 

"A  light  to  guide." 

(106)  Perform.— The  same  verb  as  in  verse  28 — 
strengthen ;  often  used  in  Esther  for  confirm. 

(108)  FreewHl  offbriags  of  my  mouth  --  i.e., 
thanks  and  praise. 

(109)  jtty  soul.— For  this  figure  of  peril  see  Judges 
xii.  3;  1  Sam.  xix.  5,  &c. 

BAMECH. 

(113)  I  hate  vain  thoughts. — Bather,  I  hate  vfien 
who  halt  between  two  opinions,  following  1  Kings  xviii. 
21,  where  the  cognate  noun  from  the  same  root,  to 
dimde,  appears.  Probably  we  are  to  think  of  those 
among  the  Jews  who  were  for  political  reasons  favour* 
ably  inclined  towards  foreign  customs  and  ideas,  and 
who  would  not  throw  in  their  lot  frankly  and  courage- 
ouslv  with  the  national  party. 

(114)  My  shield. — For  tms  expression  see  Pss.  iii.  3, 
viLlO. 

(115)  For.  —  Better,  and.  The  presence  of  the 
wicked  was  a  hindrance  to  religion,  it  is  Israel  trying 
to  purify  itself  from  the  leaven  of  evil  influence  that 
speaks.    The  first  clause  is  from  Ps.  vi.  8. 

(118)  Trodden  down.— Better,  thou  despisest.  So 
LXX.  and  Vular.  Aquila,  "Thou  hast  impaled." 
Symmachus,  "Thou  hast  convicted."  Literally  the 
word  seems  to  mean  to  weigh  or  value,  but,  froih  the 
liabit  of  the  buyer  beating  down  the  price  by  depre- 


A  Plea /or  Merey 
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deceit  is  falsehood.  (^^)  Thou  ^puttest 
away  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  like 
dross  :  therefore  I  love  thy  testimonies. 
(120)  ]^y  flegh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee ; 
and  I   am  afraid  of  thy  judgments. 

AIN. 

(^21)  I  have  done  judgment  and  jus- 
tice :  leave  me  not  to  mine  oppressors. 
(122)  Bg  surety  for  thy  servant  for  good : 
let  not  the  proud  oppress  me.  ^^^  Mine 
eyes  fail  for  thy  salvation,  and  for  the 
word  of  thy  righteousness.  ^*)  Deal 
with  thy  servant  according  unto  thy 
mercy,  and  teach  me  thy  statutes. 
<^)  I  am  thy  servant ;  give  me  under- 
standing, that  I  may  know  thy  testi- 
monies. (^^)  It  is  time  for  ihee^  Lord,  to 
work:  for  they  have  made  void  thy 
law.  (^27) « Therefore  I  love  thy  command- 
ments above  gold ;  yea,  above  fine  gold. 
(128)  Therefore  I  esteem  all  thy  precepts 


1  Heb^  cavMMt  to 
CMue. 


a  Pb.  19. 10;  ProT. 
8.11. 


S  Heb.,.  aeeorOing 
to  the  cnatom  to- 
tcard*  tho$e,Ac. 


.^— ..  and  Deliverance, 

concerning  all  things  to  be  right ;  and  I 
hate  every  false  way. 

PE. 

(129)  Thy  testimonies  are  wonderful : 
therefore  doth  my  soul  keep  them. 
(130)  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth. 
light ;  it  ffiveth  understanding  unto  the 
simple.  S^^)  I  opened  my  mouth,  and 
panted :  for  I  longed  for  thy  command- 
ments.  ^^^^  Look  thou  upon  me,  and  be 
merciful  unto  me,  ^as  thou  usest  to  do 
unto  those  that  love  thy  name.  <^®)  Order 
my  steps  in  thy  word :  and  let  not  any  in- 
iquity have  dominion  over  me.  (^^^  Deliver 
me  from  the  oppression  of  man :  so  will  I 
keep  thy  precepts.  <^)  Make  thy  face  to 
shine  upon  thy  servant ;  and  teach  me 
thy  statutes.  (^^)  Eivers  of  waters  run 
down  mine  eyes,  because  they  keep  not 
thy  law. 

TZADDI. 

^^>  Eighteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and 


cmting,  comes  to  have  a  sense  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Ban^ess 
aptly  quotes  Prov.  xx.  14.  We  may  compare  the  [Eng- 
lish word  cheapen,  which  originally  only  meant  to  buy. 

For  their  deceit  is  falsehood.— Rather,  as  the 
parallelism  indicates, /or  their  tricks  are  in  vain;  or 
perhaps,  to  bring  out  the  full  intention  of  the  Hebrew, 
we  must  paraphrase :  "  for  their  wiles  are  as  fruitless 
as  they  are  deceitful."  So  Symmachus :  '*  all  their  craft 
18  vam. ' 

(U9)  Thou  puttest  away.— For  this  common  Scrip, 
tural  fi^re  comp.  Jer.  vi.  28 — 30 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  18 — ^20. 
This  is  mdeed  a  process  which  is  continually  going  on, 
and  it  is  one  test  of  the  true  religious  character  tluit  it 
can  discern  it  at  work  imder  the  seeming  contradictions 
of  the  world.  Where  apparently  vice  succeeds  and 
prospers  it  is  roally  marked  out  for  expulsion, 

"  To  those  who 
All  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross : 
And  dignities  and  powers,  all  but  the  Highest." 

Milton. 

a»)  Trembleth.  —  The  original  is  far  stronger. 
Better,  as  in  Job  iv.  15,  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stands  up. 
So  Symmachus. 

AIN. 

(122)  Be  surety. — Just  as  Judah  became  surety  for 
the  safety  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xliii.  9),  so  the  psiJmist 
asks  God  to  be  answerable  for  the  servant  who  had 
been  faithful  to  the  coyenant,  and  stand  between 
him  and  the  attacks  of  the  proud.  So  Hezekiah 
(Isa.  xxxyiii.  14)  asks  GK>d  to  "undertake"  for  him 
a«painst  the  threat  of  death.  There  is  also,  no  doubt, 
the  further  thought  that  the  Divine  protection  would 
vindicate  the  profession  which  the  loyal  servant  makes 
of  his  obedience,  as  in  Job  xvii.  3,  where  God  is  sum- 
moned as  the  only  possible  guarantee  of  the  suifferer's 
innocence.  This  and  yerse  132  are  the  only  verses  not 
actually  mentioning,  under  one  of  its  terms,  the  Law. 

(183)  See  yerse  82. 

(126)  They  have  made  void  thy  law.— Some 
treat  the  yerse  as  parenthetical,  but  is  it  not  that  the 
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irreligion  of  the  wicked  makes  the  Law  even  more  dear 
to  the  psahnist  P    What  they  reject  is  to  him  prieeiess, 

«* Faithful  found: 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.'* 

(128)  Therefore  I  esteem.— As  the  text  stands, 
this  yerse  literally  runs,  Therefore  aU  precepts  of  all  I 
make  straight.  Every  paih  of  falsehood  I  haie.  The 
LXX.  and  Yulg.  have,  "  Therefore  to  all  Thy  com- 
mandments I  was  being  directed.  Eyery  unjust  path 
I  hated,"  which  only  necessitates  a  slight  change  in. 
the  reading  of  one  word.  It  is  true  that  the  expres- 
sion, all  precepts  of  all,  may  be  explained  as  & 
strengthened  form  of  aU  precepts — as  we  say,  '*all 
and  ever^" — though  the  passages  (Ezek.  xliv.  30; 
Num.  viii.  16)  generally  adduced  are  not  strictly 
analogous.  But  the  Lexicons  supply  no  authority  for 
taking  the  yerb  ydshar  in  the  sense  of  "  esteem  right,*' 
and  tne  figure  of  the  path  in  the  next  clause  seems  here 
plainly  to  fix  its  meaning.  Translate,  therefore,  There^ 
fore  after  all  Thy  precepts  I  direct  {my  way).  Every 
false  way  I  detest. 

PB. 

(190)  Entrance.  —  Literally,  opening,  which  the 
LXX.  and  Yulg.  better  represent  by  "  manifestation^** 
**  declaration."  (Comp.  **  opening  and  alleging,"  Acts 
xvii.  3.) 

(131)  Comp.  Job  xxix.  23. 

(132)  As  .  .  .  name.— See  margin.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  the  suffix  is  against  this  correction,  as  it  is 
against  the  Authorised  Version  itself.  Bather,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  right  of.  It  was  not  only  theirs  by  custom^ 
but  by  right  of  the  covenant. 

(^  Wive  dominion. — Or,  get  the  mastery.  The 
Arabic  root  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  of  the  wotrd 
appears  in  the  title  svUan. 

TZADDI. 

(137)  And  npri^lit.— For  an  int'Oresting  historical 
association  with  this  yerse  see  Gibbon's  account  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  (chap  xlvi.). 
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ofGod^s  Testimonies. 


upright  are  thy  judgments.  ^^>  Thy  tes- 
timonies that  thou  hast  commanded  are 
^righteous  and  very  ^faithful.  (^^)  «  My 
zeal  hath  'consumed  me,  because  mine 
enemies  have  forgotten  thy  words. 
^^^  Thy  word  is  very  *pure :  therefore 
thy  servant  loveth  it.  (^*^^  I  am  small  and 
despised :  yet  do  not  1  forget  thy  pre- 
cepts. <^^)  Thy  righteousness  is  an  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  and  thy  law  is  the 
truth,  t^**)  Trouble  and  anguish  have 
^  taken  hold  on  me :  yet  thy  command- 
ments are  my  delights.  (^**)  The  right- 
eousness of  thy  testimonies  is  everlasting: 
give  me  understanding,  and  I  shall  live. 

KOPH. 

(i«)  I  cried  with  my  whole  heart ;  hear 
me,  0  Lord  :  I  wiU  keep  thy  statutes. 
(i*«)  I  cried  unto  thee;  save  me,  •and 
I  shall  keep  thy  testimonies.  ^^^  I  pre- 
vented the  dawning  of  the  morning,  and 
cried :  I  hoped  in  thy  word.  ^^  Mine 
eyes  prevent  the  night  watches,  that  I 
might  meditate  in  l5iy  word.  <^^)  Hear 
my  voice  according  unto  thy  lovingkind- 
ness :  0  Lord,  quicken  me  according 
to  thy  judgment.  ^^^^  They  draw  nigh 
that  follow  after  mischief :  they  are  far 
from  thy  law.     Cisi)  Thou  art  near,  O 


1  Hob..  rigktMU9- 
nesB. 


t    Heb.,   faithfHl- 
nett. 


a  Pi.  09^9;  John 
1.17. 


S  Ueh^euimeoff. 


4  Hfb.,  frtal,  or. 


5  Heb.,/lmii((iii«. 


0  Or,  thai  I  ttfly 
kerp. 


7  Or,  Many. 


8  Hob..  The  beoin- 
ninff  of  thg  word 
in  true. 


Lord  ;  and  all  thy  commandments  are 
truth.  <i®)  Concerning  thy  testimonies,. 
I  have  known  of  old  that  thou  hast 
founded  them  for  ever. 

RESH. 

(^^  Consider  mine  affliction,  and  de- 
liver me :  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  law. 
(iM)  Plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me : 
quicken  me  according  to  thy  word. 
^^^)  Salvation  is  far  from  the  wicked :  for 
they  seek  not  thy  statutes.  <^^)  ^  Qreat 
are  thy  tender  mercies,  0  Lord  :  quicken 
me  according  to  thy  judgments.  ^)  Many 
are  my  persecutors  and  mine  enemies ;. 
yet  do  I  not  decline  from  thy  testimonies. 
(158)  J  beheld  the  transgressors,  and  was 
grieved;  because  they  kept  not  thy 
word.  <^*>  Consider  how  I  love  thy  pre- 
cepts :  quicken  me,  O  Lord,  according 
to  thy  lovingkindness.  ^^^  ®Thy  word  is 
true  from  the  beginning :  and  every  one 
of  thy  righteous  judgments  endureth  for 
ever. 

SCHIK. 

(i«i)  Princes  have  persecuted  me  with- 
out a  cause :  but  my  heart  standeth  in 
awe  of  thy  word.  (^^)  I  rejoice  at  thy 
word,  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil. 


0^  Thy  testimonies.— Better,  Thou  hast  com- 
nanded  Thy  testimonies  in  riahteousness  and  very 
faithfulness.  But  nnqaestionably  another  arrange- 
ment of  the  text  of  these  two  verses  is  correct.  It 
takes  the  verb  eommandest  with  verse  137,  and  gets 
the  simple  and  obvious  *'  righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord, 
and  Dptight  in  the  judgments  which  Thou  hast  com- 
nianded.  Thy  testimonies  are  righteous,  and  faithful 
to  the  uttermost  *'  (Burgess).  (See  Ps.  vii.  6  and  verse 
I4i.) 

(i«)  Pure.— More  literally,  purged  by  trial.  LXX. 
and  Tulg.,  "  fired."  It  is  not  only  the  excellence,  but 
the  proved  excellence,  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  is  the 
object  of  love  and  adoration  here. 

(1^1)  These  words  are  hardly  applicable  to  an  indiyi- 
dual,  while  to  the  struggling  Israel,  in  relation  to  the 
great  Eastern  Powers,  they  are  peculiarly  suitable. 

(M2)  Thy  ;  .  . — Better,  Thy  righteousness  is  right 
for  ever,  and  Hiy  law  is  truth. 

KOPH. 

(1*^  Prevented.— See  Pss.  xviii.  6,  Ixxix.  8.  The 
Authorised  Version  gives  the  sense,  I  was  up  before 
the  morning. 

Dawning  of  the  morning.— The  Hebrew  word 
means  literally  "  breath,"  and  is  used  of  the  fresh  breeze 
that  blows  both  at  sunset  (Job  xxiv.  15;  Prov.  irii.  9) 
and  sunrise  (Job  vii.  4).  Qenerallj  in  our  version 
rendered  "  twiKght." 

(^^)  Aocording  to  Thy  judgment.— See  Note, 
Terse  1^.  We  must  certainly  here  give  the  Hebrew 
noun  the  meaning  of  a  "  custom,"  which  it  bears  there. 


(Comp.  Prayer  Book  version,  "  according  as  Thou  art 
wont.**) 

aao.  m)  Near.— Notice  the  antithesis.  Thev,  the 
wicked,  are  near  with  their  temptation  to  sin  ana  their 
hindrances  to  virtue.  Thou  art  near  with  the  aid  and 
support  of  Thj  law. 

(152)  Xhe  more  obvious  rendering  of  this  verse  is,  Of 
old  I  was  instructed  out  of  Thu  testimonies,  for — not 
for  a  brief  tim^  but  for  ever — lyiou  didst  found  them, 
where  for  ever  expresses  indefinite  past  as  well  as 
indefinite  future. 

BE8H. 

(V^  Transgressors.  —  Better,  the  faithless  (or,. 
traitors). 

Was  grieved.— The  Hebrew  is  a  far  stronger 
word,  and  the  sense  is  intensified  by  the  rare  conjuga- 
tion :  wasfiUed  with  loathing  at ;  sickened  with  disgust. 

'*  The  recreants  I  survey. 
And  loathinfif  turn  away."— Keblb. 

(160)  Beginning.— Heb.,  head ;  but  here,  as  in  Ps. 
cxxxix.  17,  it  might  be  rendered  sum>.  (Comp.  Prov. 
i.  7.)  The  translation  **from  the  beginning,^'  of  the 
Autiiorised  Yersion  must  at  all  events  be  abandoned. 

SCHIN. 

(161)  Prinoes.- Here  again  we  have  an  indication  of 
the  national  character  of  the  psalm.  It  was  the  whole 
community  which  suffered  from  the  intrigues  and 
violence  of  princes. 

(i«8)  Comp.  Isa.  ix.  3. 
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A  Prayer  for 


PSALMS,  CXX. 


TFtM^am  and  Stretifftk 


(163)  I  i^ate  and  abhor  lying :  hut  thy 
law  do  I  love.  <^®*^  Seven  times  a  day 
do  I  praise  thee  because  of  thy  right- 
eous judgments.  <^®J  Great  peace  have 
they  which  love  thy  law :  and  ^nothing 
shall  offend  thcftn. 

(i«^)  LofiD,  I  have  hoped  for  thy  salva- 
tion,  and  done  thy  commandments. 
(io7)  jfy  gQui  hath  kept  thy  testimonies  ; 
and  I  love  them  exceedingly.  (^®)  I  have 
kept  thy  precepts  and  thy  testimonies: 
for  all  my  ways  are  before  thee. 

TAU. 

<*®J  Let  my  cry  come  near  before  thee, 
•^O  Lord  :  give  me  understanding  accord- 
ing to  thy  word.  <^^)  Let  my  supplica- 
tion come  before  thee:  deliver  me  ac- 
•  cording  to  thy  word. 

(171)  ji[y  jipg  shall  utter  praise,  when 
thou   hast    taught    me    thy   statutes. 


I  Heh.,  Ikey  nhaJl 
karie  no  gtutn- 
bltiig  block. 


3  Or.  Wh4U  than  the 
deceitful  tongue 
give  unto  thf.ef 
or.  wk€U  thall  it 


3  Heb^  added. 


(172)  My  tongue  shall  speakof  thy  word:  for 
all  thy  commandments  are  rigthteousness. 

(178)  i^t  thine  hand  help  me;  for  I  have 
chosen  thy  precepts.  ^^^^^  I  have  longed 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  ;  and  thy  law 
18  my  delight.  ^^^^^  Let  my  soul  Uve,  and 
it  shall  praise  thee;  and  let  thy 
judgments  help  me. 

(176)  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost 
sheep;  seek  thy  servant;  for  I  do  not 
forget  thy  commandments. 

PSALM    CXX. 

A  Song  of  degreea 

<i>  In  my  distress  I  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  heard  me. 

(2)  Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord,  from 
lying  lips,  and  &om  a  deceitfid  tongue. 
(3)  2  What  shall  be  given  unto  thee?  or 
what  shall  be  ^done  unto  thee,  thou 


(164)  Seven  times. — Some  commentators  think  the 
number  is  used  here  only  in  a  general  way  for  "  often/* 
"repeatedly;"  but  the  number  seven  evidently  had 
some  sacred  association  for  the  Hebrews.  (Gomp. 
Lev.  XX vi.  18;  Prov.  xxiv.  16;  Matt,  xviii.  21,  &c.) 
No  doubt  the  seven  canonical  hours  were  partly  derived 
from  this  verse.  Elsewhere  we  find  three  times  as  the 
stated  occasions  of  prayer  ^s.  Iv.  17). 

(165)  Nothing  snalL  offend  them.— See  margin. 
Perhaps  the  verse  should  take  the  form  of  a  wish :  grecU 
peace  to  the  lovers  of  Thy  law ;  no  stumbling-block  to 
them.  Or,  it  may  be,  great  peace  have  they  who  love 
Thy  word  and  who  find  no  hviidrance.  It  was  not  the 
fact  that  the  faithful  did  not  stumble. 

TAU. 

(171)  Shall  utter. — ^Better,  preserving  the  metaphor 
of  the  Hebrew,  pow  forth  a  stream  of  praise, 

(172)  My  tongue  shall  speak  of  Thy  word.— 
Bat]ier,  My  tongue  shall  make  response  to  Thy  word, 
that  all  Thy  commandments  are  true, 

(176)  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep.— It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  a  true  religious  character 
that  even  at  the  end  of  a  long  protestation  of  obedience 
to  the  Divine  law  the  psalmist  should  confess  his  weak- 
ness and  sin.  But  while  this  may  be  a  legitimate  appli- 
cation of  the  close  of  this  remarkable  composition,  and 
wliile  the  LXX.  suggest  a  comparison  with  our  Lord's 
parable  by  their  rendering  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  11 ;  Luke 
xix.  10),  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  words  of  this  verse.  More  likely  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  community,  for  the  word 
rendered  "lost"  (literally,  perishing)  is  used  in  Isa. 
xxvii.  13  of  the  exiled  Hebrews,  and  is  rendered  "  out- 
casts ; "  the  emphatic  "  I  do  not  forget  Thy  command- 
ments," which  IS  the  real  close  of  the  psaun,  seems  to 
make  this  view  imperative. 

CXX. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  fifteen  "  songs  of  degrees," 
as  the  title  appears  in  our  version  ("  of  steps  "  in  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg. ;  literally,  of  goings  up).  The  pro- 
bable meaning  of  this  strange  inscription  is  discussed  in 
the  General  Introduction.    That  the  Psahns  so  entitled 
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formed  a  collection  made  with  some  definite  intention 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  But  whatever  that  intention, 
the  position  of  this  psalm  in  the  collection  is  unaccount- 
able. Even  if  the  title  denotes  a  rhythmical  peculiarity 
— a  kind  of  climactic  progress  in  the  verse — ^it  is  only 
just  observable  here,  while  there  is  not  the  slightest 
touch  in  the  poem,  which  can  be  brought  into  peculiar 
connection  or  association  with  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeriua- 
lem,  or  with  the  return  from  the  captivity.  One  thing 
is  clear;  we  are  i^ain,  after  the  long  gnomic  cxixth 
Psalm,  in  the  region  and  air  of  lyric  song,  this  frag- 
ment, for  it  is  nothing  more,  being  bright  and  intense 
with  passion  and  fire.  If  the  poem  is  personal,  it  re- 
cords an  experience  which  every  phase  of  life  in  all 
ages  presents,  the  mischief  arising  from  slander.  If^ 
the  more  probable  conjecture — it  is  national,  ^en  we 
must  look  for  its  motive  in  the  complications  which 
would  naturally  arise  when  Israel  had  to  struggle  amid 
foreign  powers  and  influences  to  maintain  its  religious 
and  national  existence.  The  "  enemy  to  peace  *'  (verse 
6 ;  comp.  Ps.  cxxix.  5 ;  Ezra  iv.  1)  has  been  most 
plausibly  identified  with  the  Sainaritans.  (See  2  Kings 
xvii.  24  seq.,  and  Josephus,  Ant,  xi.,  iL  1.) 

Title, — "Song  of  degrees."  Bather,  lyric  song  of 
goings  up,  or  ascents. 

(2)  Deliver  .  .  .—This  is  the  cry  for  help  of 
which  mention  has  just  been  made.  The  thought  is  one 
we  have  met  frequently.  Of  aU  the  elements  of  bitterness 
which  made  up  the  lot  of  Israel  under  foreign  dominion, 
taunts  and  calumnies  seem  to  have  made  the  deepest 
wound,  and  left  the  most  lasting  scar.  This  was  "  the 
torture  prolonged  from  age  to  age,"  under  which  we  hear 
psalmist  after  psalmist  raising  his  cry  for  deliverance. 

(3)  What  shall  .  .  P— Literally,  What  wiU  he  give 
to  thee,  and  what  will  he  add  to  thee,  deceitful  tongue  f 
where  it  is  better,  as  in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  to  take 
the  subject  as  indefinite,  and  so  render  by  the  passive. 
Thus  we  get  in  substance  the  following  question:  '*  What 
more  can  be  added  to  thee  {i.e.,  in  the  way  of  epithet), 
besides  lying  and  false,  thou  deceitful  tongue  f  "  the 
answer  is  given  by  suggesting  the  usual  metaphors  of 
malicious  speech,  "the  warrior's  sharpened  arrows^ 
( Jer.  ix.  8 ;  Ps.  Ivii.  4) ;   "  fire  "  (James  iii.  6).     Only 


A  Prayer  for  Deliverance 


PSALMS,  cxxr. 


from  Slanderers^ 


fidse  tongue?     ^*>  Sharp  arrows  of  the 
mightj,  with  coals  of  juniper. 

t*iWoe  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  in 
Mesech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Eedar!  WMy  soul  hath  long  dwelt 
with  him  that  hateth  peace.     (^  I  am 


I  Or.  It  is  M  the 
aharp  arrow*  of 
the  mighty  man, 
with  eoaU  e/  jtir 
niper. 

S  Or.  a  man  0/ 
pence, 

8  Or.  Shtdl  I  lift 
up  tnjii«  eve4  to 
thehUlat  vchence 
BhouUl  M|r  help 
cvmet 


^foT  peace  :  but  when  I  speak,  they  are 
for  war. 

PSALM    CXXI. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 
^^  'I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  tmto  tho 


here  both  ioiAges  are  elaborated.  For  the  Hebrew  word 
pvt  with  the  seniie  of  comparison,  see  1  Sam.  i.  16, 
**  Count  (Heb.,  give)  not  thine  handmaid  for  a  dai^hter 
of  Belial"  Gesenios  compares  the  nse  of  the  Greek 
Tilcru,  instead  of  poidC^w,  So,  too,  the  word  "  add  " 
has  a  similar  sense  (1  Kings  x.  7 ;  see  margin). 

<*)  Sharp. — Better,  iharjpened,  whetted,  as  if  for  a 
pnrpose. 

Juniper. — ^Properly,  hrwym,  Hebrew,  rothein,  a 
plant  identical  with  the  Arabian  retcm  and  Algerian 
retmia,  (See  1  Kings  xix.  4,  5.)  Doctor  Tristram 
mentions  the  employment  of  this  bnsh  for  f nel.  "  It  is 
ntthlessly  aprooted  by  the  Arabs,  wherever  it  is  toler. 
a  kl  J  abundant,  for  the  mannfactnre  of  charcoal,  which  is 
considered  of  the  finest  qnalitv,  and  fetches  a  lii^her 
]irire  at  CSairo  than  any  other  kind.  Several  travellers 
Lave  mentioned  their  meeting  with  Bedouins  employed 
iu  conTeying  retem  charcoal  to  the  Egyptian  markets  " 
{Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  360 ;  see  also  Bible  Educator 
\y.  VH).  Bnxckhardt  and  Robinson  also  both  noticed 
this  tnde. 

Wonderful  stories  are  told  both  by  Jerome  and  the 
rabbis,  how  travellers,  having  cooked  their  food  bv  fires 
made  of  the  juniper  wood,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the 
irood  here  meant,  and  returning  a  year  after  to  the 
same  spot,  still  found  the  embers  alive. 

(5)  Heaeoli. — This  name  is  generally  identified  with 
MokM,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ill.  d4),  a  tribe  on  the 
borders  of  Colchis  and  Armenia.     It  appears  again  in 
the  prophet  Szckiel  xxvii.  13,  zxxviii.  3,  xxxiz.  1.    The 
only  reason  for  suspecting  the  accuracv  of  this  identi- 
fication is  the  remoteness  from  Kedar,  who  were  a 
oomad  tribe  of  Arabia.    (See  Gen.  xxv.  13  j  Song  of 
Sol.  L  5.)    But  in  the  absence  of  any  other  indication 
of  the  motive  for  the  mention  of  these  tribes  here,  this 
Tery  remoteness  affords  a  sufficiently  plausible  one ;  or 
they  may  be  ^pes  of  savage  life,  selected  the  one  from 
the  nortb,  ana  the  other  from  the  south,  as  poetry  dic- 
tated.   It  is  quite  possible  that  the  circumstances  amid 
which  the  poet  wrote  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  veil 
in  this  wav  his  allusion  to  powerful  tnbes,  from  whose 
riolence  tne  nation  was  sitffering.    At  all  events,  the 
two  concluding  verses  leave  no  doubt  that  some  troubled 
state  of  affiurs,  in  which  the  choice  of  courses  was  not 
easy,  and  affecting  the  whole  nation,  not  an  individual, 
is  here  presented. 

<7)  I  am  for  peace.— For  the  pregnant, "  I  peace," 
sec  Note,  Ps.  cix.  3.  Both  pronouns,  I  and  they,  are 
emphatic.  Ko  doubt  these  verses  are  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  malicious  speeches  mentioned 
in  verses  2  and  3.  We  imagine  Israel  in  peculiarly 
difficult  political  relations  under  the  Persians,  possibly 
very  soon  after  t^e  Return,  tryine  to  keep  in  favour  and 
peace  with  the  ruling  powers,  but  continually  drawn 
mto  trouble  by  the  jealousy  and  bitterness  of  other 
subject  tribes.    (See  Inlroduction.) 

CXXI. 

This  simple  but  exquisite  little  hymn  of  four  four- 
line  verses,  dwells  almost  exclusivelv  on  the  sleepless 
guardianship  of  His  people  by  the  God  who  made  the 


world.  An  implied  contrast  with  the  idols  of  the 
heathen,  "peradventure  sleeping,"  while  their  votaries 
pray  (1  E!ings  xviiL  27),  is  felt  in  every  verse.  (See 
Note  verse  1.)  But  it  is  only  implied.  The  poet 
seems  to  want  nothing  to  heighten  his  truthful  coufi. 
dence,  neither  vivid  colouring  nor  elaborate  imagery, 
nothing  save  the  repetition  acfain  and  again  of  the  one 
word  ketm.  (See  Notes.)  What  a  history  were  that,  if 
it  could  be  written,  of  the  countless  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians who  have  been  consoled  in  trouble  or  sickness  by 
this  psalm !  Among  others,  it  was  read  at  the  death- 
bed of  Julius  Hare.  It  is  in  this  psalm  that  the  ste}). 
like  progression  of  the  rhythm  is  most  plainly  marked. 

Title. — ^The  Hebrew,  in  many  editions,  presents  a 
variation  from  the  usual  "song  of  degrees."  Here, 
"  a  song  for  the  degrees  " — a  variation  which  has  been 
claimed  iu  support  of  two  rival  theories,  since  H  favours 
equally  the  view  which  make  these  hymns  pilgrim 
songs,  and  that  which  sees  in  them  a  reference  to 
the  actual  steps  leading  up  to  the  Temple. 

(1)  Whence.— Our  version  is  certainly  incorrect  in 
following  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  in  making  whence  a  rela- 
tive. The  Hebrew  word  is  always  interrogative ;  even  in 
Josh.  ii.  4  it  is  indirectly  interrogative.  But  the  margin 
is  hardly  right  in  making  the  whole  verse  interrogative. 
Bender,  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills.  Ir  hence 
comes  nvy  help  ?  The  hills  are  those  on  which  Jerusalem 
is  built,  the  plural  being  understood,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
1.  (See  Note.)  This  gaze  of  hope  does  not  absolutely 
decide  the  standpoint  of  the  poet.  He  might  have  been 
like  Ezekiel  (vi.  2)  when  bidaen  to  turn  *'  towards  the 
mountains  of  Israel "  in  the  distant  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia; or  he  may  have  been  close  on  the  end  of  the 
TOlgrim  journey,  and  actually  under  the  sacred  hills. 
But  wherever  he  stands,  this  question  is  not  one  of 
doubt ;  he  knows,  as  in  Fss.  iiL  4,  xiv.  7,  that  help  will 
come  from  God's  holy  hill "  out  of  Zion."  He  puts  tlie 
question  for  the  sake  of  the  emphatic  answer  in  the 
next  verse.  Possibly,  as  suggested  by  the  marginal 
rendering  and  reference,  the  poet  may  in  his  mind  have 
been  contrasting  the  confidence  with  which  a  worshipper 
of  Jehovah  might  look  up  to  the  sacred  city  on  the  crest 
of  the  holy  hill  with  that  superstition  and  idolatrv  whicli 
was  associated  with  so  many  hills  and  high  places  in 
Canaan.  If  this  is  so,  the  best  commentary,  both  on 
the  poetry  and  the  religion  of  the  psalm,  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr,  Buskin's  fascinating  discourses  on  mountains 
in  **  Modem  Painters,"  their  influence  on  the  ancient, 
mediseval,  and  modem  mind,  and  the  part  they  have 
played  alike  in  the  mvthology  of  the  pagan  times  and  the 
religion  of  the  Christian  world.  There  must  also  be 
added,  in  connection  with  the  feeling  of  the  Jew,  the 
part  his  mountains  played  as  a  barrier  of  defence  (Ps. 
cxxv.  2),  and  as  heights  of  observation  from  which  to 
watch  for  the  messengers  of  peace  (Isa.  Hi.  7;  Nah. 
i.  16). 

"  In  the  moontains  did  he  feel  his  faith 
....    and  there  his  spirit  shaped 
Her  piospeots."— WoBDBWOBTH. 
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Tlie  Lords  Sheltering 


PSALMS,   CXXII. 


avid  Preserving  Mercies. 


Mils,  from  whence    cometh    my  help. 
(2)   tfjjy  iieip   cometh   from    the   Lord, 

which  made  heaven  and  earth. 

<*)  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be 
moved :  he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not 
slumber.  <*>  Behold,  he  that  keepeth 
Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 
<^>  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper :  the  Lord  is 
thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand.  <^^  The 
sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  night.  ^^  The  Lord  shall  pre- 
serve thee  from  all  evil:  he  shall  preserve 


aPi.U4.& 


thy  soul.  ^®^  The  Lord  shall  preserve 
thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in  from 
this  time  forth,  and  even  for  ever- 
more. 

PSALM  CXXTT. 

A  Song  of  degrees  of  David. 

^)  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  nie, 
Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
(2)  Our  feet  shaU  stand  within  thy  gates, 
O  Jerusalem. 

(^)  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that 


(2)  My  help  cometh  .  .  .—Not  as  the  sn^rstition 
of  the  Canaaiiite  said,  from  the  sacred  summits  them, 
selves,  but  from  their  Creator *s  Lord.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  style,  "maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  is  a 
peculiarity  of  psalms  which  are  certainly  post-exile, 
juid  show  how  strongly  the  contrast  with  heathenism 
impressed  the  creative  power  of  God  on  the  Hebrew 
mind.  When  the  idolater,  pointing  to  his  visible  god, 
taunted  the  Israelite  with  having  no  god,  the  reply,  that 
He  made  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  aU  things, 
and  that  these  were  the  proofs  of  His  being,  was  most 
natural     (See  Jer.  x.  11.) 

(3)  He  will  not.— The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  rightly, 
"  may  He  not  suffer,"  Ac.  The  Hebrew  cannot  be  a 
simple  negative.  That  it  is  Israel  which  is  addressed 
the  next  verse  seems  to  prove. 

(*)  Slumber  nor  sleep.— This  repetition,  with  the 
addition  of  a  synonym,  offers  a  very  good  instance  of 
the  step-like  style  supposed  by  many  critics  to  give 
their  name  to  these  psalms.  But  it  must  be  ca.refally 
noticed  that  there  is  no  climax  in  the  force  of  the  two 
words,  the  first,  if  anything,  being  the  stronger.  It  is 
used  of  the  sleep  of  death  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  5). 

(5)  Thy  keeper. — Notice  again  how  the  prominent 
word  is  caught  up  from  the  preceding  verse  and  ampli- 
fied, and  then  again  repeated,  and  again  amplified  in 
verses  7,  8,  where  preserve  is  an  unfortunate  substitu- 
tion by  the  Authorised  Version. 

Shade. — ^An  image  of  protection,  and  one  pecu- 
liarly  attractive  to  the  Oriental.  (See  Num.  xiv.  9,  mar- 
gin ;  Fs.  xci.  1 ;  Isa.  xxv.  4,  xxxii.  2.) 

Upon  thy  right  hand. — Some  commentators  com- 
bine this  expression  with  the  figure  of  the  shadow,  sup- 
posing the  psalmist,  in  the  phrase  "  right  hand,"  to 
allude  to  the  south  or  sunny  side.  But  this  is  prosaic. 
No  doubt  there  is  here,  as  so  often,  a  confused  com- 
bination  of  metaphors.  We  have  several  times  met 
with  the  figure  of  the  right-hand  comrade  in  war,  a  pro- 
tection to  the  unshielded  side  (Fss.  xvi.  8,  cix.  31,  &c.). 

(6)  Smite  thee. — ^The  mention  of  shade  leads  to  the 
amplification  of  the  figure.  The  evil  effects  of  sun- 
stroke are  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  They 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Kings  iv.  18,  20 ; 
Jonah  iv. ;  Judith  viii.  3). 

Nor  the  moon  by  night.— Possibly  there  is  allu- 
sion to  the  belief,  so  common  in  old  times,  of  the  harm- 
ful influence  of  the  moon's  light — ^a  belief  still  recalled 
in  the  word  lunacy.  It  is  a  &ct  that  temporary  blind- 
ness is  often  caused  by  moonlight.  (See  authorities 
referred  to  by  Ewald  and  Delitzsch.)  Others,  again, 
think  that  the  injurious  cold  of  the  night  is  here  pkced 
in  antithesis  to  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  (comp.  Gen. 
xxxi.  40 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  30),  the  impression  that  intense 


cold  burns  being  common  in  the  East,  as  indeed  every- 
where. Tennyson  speaks  of  the  moon  being  '*keeu 
with  frost."  fiut  it  is  also  possible  that  the  generally 
harmful  effects  of  night  air  are  intended. 

(7—8)  Instead  of  preserve,  read  keep,  the  persistent 
dwelling  on  this  one  word  making  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  this  hymn. 

(8)  Thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in.— A  com- 
mon Hebrew  expression  to  denote  the  whole  of  life. 
(See  Dent,  xxviii.  6,  &c. ;  comp.  St.  Faults  prayer,  1 
Thess.  V.  23.) 

cxxn. 

It  is  on  this  psalm  chieflv  that  the  theory  of  the 
pilgrim  odes  is  based.  It  tells  its  design  in  almost  so 
many  words,  and  actually  refers  to  the  ordinance  wliich 
directed  every  male  Israelite  to  visit  the  holy  city  three 
times  a  year.  The  poet  stands  in  imagination  or 
memory  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  journey  is 
done,  and  at  this  moment  the  excitement  and  joy  with 
which  it  was  commenced  are  lovingly  recalled.  Then 
foUow  the  impressions  produced  m  the  caravan  of 
country  strangers  by  the  aspect  of  the  city,  the  throngs 
of  pilgrims  pouring  in  at  the  several  gates,  the  royal 
residences  and  courts  of  justice.  At  this  moment  the 
feelings  of  patriotic  admiration  and  reverence  get  the 
better  of  mere  wonder.  The  thought  of  the  capital — 
capital  political  and  religious— excites  other  emotions ; 
and,  as  in  so  numy  instimces  of  other  pilgrims  in  con- 
nection with  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome,  the  prayer  for  the 
city's  welfare  rises  to  the  poet's  lips — a  prayer  which  is 
none  the  less  real  because  it  reproduces  literally  the 
formal  Oriental  greetings  which  at  such  a  time  would 
be  Dassing  to  and  fro  among  the  excited  groups.  The 
psalm,  wnich  shows  only  very  slightly  the  step-like 
rhythm,  is  best  arranged  in  couplets. 

Title. — ^The  addition  of  David  is  plainly  a  gratuitous 
conjecture.    The  LXX.  knew  nothing  of  it. 

(1)  Let  UB  go. — Or,  we  will  go.  This  verse  is  in- 
scribed over  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

(2)  Our  feet  shall  stand.— Bather,  Our  feet  have 
been,  and  are  now,  standing.  "  Here  we  stand  at  last 
at  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem.'*  We  must  imagine  the 
pilgrims  arresting  their  steps  to  gaze  about  them  as 
they  reach  Uie  gates. 

w)  This  verse  is  somewhat  perplexing.  It  is  ex- 
plained to  refer  either  to  the  rebuilcung  of  the  city  and 
reuniting  of  the  parts  which  had  been  disconnect^ 
in  the  destruction,  or,  which  is  far  better  (see  Introduc- 
tion), is  taken  as  a  rustic's  impression  on  first  seeing  a 
compact  city  after  being  accustomed  to  straggling  vil- 
lages. The  astonishment  of  Yir^l's  shephera  is  aptly 
compared:  "Urfoem  quam  dicunt  Bomam,  Meliofl^ 
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is  compact  together:  (*^  Tvhither  the 
tribes  go  np,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord, 
unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give 
thanks  nnto  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
<*)  For  there  ^are  set  thrones  of  judg- 
ment, the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David. 
(«)  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem : 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
^  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  pros- 
perity within  thy  palaces.  <®^  For  my 
brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I  will 
now  say.  Peace  he  within  thee.  ^®^  Be- 
cauBe  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God 
I  will  seek  thy  good. 

PSALM  cxxin. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

^)  Unto    thee  lift   I  up   mine   eyes, 


1  Heb.,do«i<. 


O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  hea- 
vens. 

<^)  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look 
unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as 
the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of 
her  mistress^;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the 
Lord  our  God,  until  that  he  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

^^^  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us :  for  we  are  exceedingly 
filled  with  contempt.  <*^  Our  soul  is 
exceedingly  filled  with  the  scorning  of 
those  that  are  at  ease,  and  with  the  con- 
tempt of  the  proud. 

PSALM  CXXIV. 

A  Song  of  degrees  of  David. 
^^^  If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who 


pntavi,  Stnltos  ego,  huie  nostra  similem."  Bat  &  far 
more  satisfactory  meaning  is  soggest^d  by  the  LXX. 
Tbej  (comp.  Symmachns)  take  the  word  rendered  com- 
fad  as  a  nonn,  meaning  union.  The  verse  then  may 
ran :  Jerusalem^  the  {one)  huiU  like  a  eiiy,  union  is  in 
a  together,  i.e.,  it  is  the  rallying  point  of  all  the  tribes. 
(See  next  verse.) 

i*)  Unto  the  testiinony.— This  is  erroneous.  The 
words  are  parenthetical :  **  Thither  go  (or,  must  and 
shall  go)  tne  tribes,  the  tribes  of  Judah  (it  is  an 
ordinance  for  Israel)  to  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah." 
(See  Ex.  xziil  17,  Dent.  xvi.  16,  to  this  regulation.) 

(5)  Thrones. — Jerusalem,  at  first  a  canse  of  wonder 
as  a  city,  is  now  to  the  pilgrims  a  canse  of  admiration  as 
the  capital.  The  mention  of  the  "  Honseof  David"  itself 
disposes  of  the  title,  but  does  not  prove  that  the  monarchy 
was  still  in  existence,  since  even  the  Saiihjdrim  might  be 
said  to  administer  justice  from  the  throne  of  the  house 
or  successors  of  David.  The  administration  of  justice 
was  the  original  and  principal  duty  of  a  monarch  in 
time  of  peace  (1  Kings  iii.  11,  seq.).  The  marginal "  do 
sit''  gives  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
in  this  use  of  sit,  where  we  should  say  in  English 
stand,  is  exactly  the  provincial  Scotch. 

(^*  7)  It  is  impossible  in  English  to  reproduce  the  effect 
of  the  original  in  these  references  to  the  usual  greet- 
ings of  the  East,  since  at  the  same  time  they  contain 
alnterations  and  a  play  on  the  name  of  Jerusalem. 
There  is  first  the  challenge  to  the  body  of  pilgrims  to 
^ve  the  customary  salutation,  and  then  it  is  tiLken  up 
m  a  threefold  wish,  varied  each  time.  Then  follows 
the  reason  of  this  unanimous  and  hearty  prayer :  "  Ask 
for  the  peace  of  the  city  of  peace;  prosperity  be  to 
thy  loTers^  peace  within  thy  walls,  prosperity  in  thy 

{^  Peace  be  within  thee.  — Here  the  formal 
greeting  actually  appears,  that  which  greets  every 
traTcller  in  the  East  (John  xx.  19).  (Comp.  Luke  x. 
5.)    The  fuU  form  appears  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  6. 

(9)  Because  . .  —Now  for  the  first  time  the  religions 
motive  of  the  pilgrimage  appears,  rendered  all  the 
more  emphatic  by  Ming  Sept  for  the  concluding  verse. 

oxxm. 

Hub  psahn  has  been  beautifully  called  Oculus  Sperans 
(the  Eye  of  Hope).    That  it  reflects  the  feelmgs  of 


Israel  under  forei^  oppression  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  precise  time,  unless  we  are  to 
adopt  the  Hebrew  margin,  and  see  in  the  concluding 
wonl  a  reference  to  the  lonians,  which  would  bring  the 
psalm  within  the  Macedonian  period.  The  step-like 
rhythm  is  not  very  marked ;  but  the  psalm  so  abounds 
in  assonance  that  it  has  been  called  the  "  Bhyming 
Psalm." 

0)  O  thou  that  dweUest.— 0  thou  throned  one. 

(2)  Eyes. — As  the  eyes  of  the  slave  are  fixed  on  the 
hand  of  the  master  or  mistress,  waiting  for  a  sign  or 
direction,  so  Israel  waits,  expectant  of  the  hint  of 
Diyine  interference  to  deliver  from  the  tyrant.  The 
picture  wiU  be  so  familiar  to  readers  of  Oriental  stories 
as  hardly  to  need  actual  illustration;  but  Savary's 
(Letters  on  Egypt,  p.  135,  quoted  by  Ferowne)  descrip- 
tion exactly  reproduces  the  intention  of  the  poet :  "  The 
slaves  stand  silent  at  the  bottom  of  the  rooms,  with 
their  hands  crossed  over  their  breasts.  WUh  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  their  master,  they  seek  to  anticipate  every 
one  of  nis  wishes."  Comp.  "  Gave  ocnlos  a  meis  oculis 
quoquam  demoveas  "  (Ter.  AdeLph.  ii  1, 16). 

(3)  Exceedingly  filled.  —  Or,  saied  more  than 
enough. 

(4)  The  scorning.— The  Hebrew  offers  a  rare  use 
of  the  article — probably  it  should  be  rerooduced  by 
our  demonstrative,  this  scorning.  The  L2!a.,  however, 
have,  '*  The  scorn  for  those  at  ease,  and  the  contempt 
for  the  proud,"  which  requires  only  the  substitution  of 
a  letter,  removes  an  anomaly  in  construction,  and  gives 
a  better  sense :  **  Let  our  desire  be  satisfied  to  the  full 
with  the  scorn  for  those  at  ease,  and  the  same  contempt 
for  the  proud."  Notice  how  the  figure  is  retained. 
The  oppressors  are  the  masters  and  mistresses,  living 
in  luxury,  while  the  slaves  wait.  Gesenius  ouotes 
Sallust  (secundis  rebus  ferox)  in  illustration  of  the 
wantonness  of  secure  and  luxurious  power.  As  we 
read  the  verse,  we  seem  to  feel 

"  The  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.'* 

CXXIV. 

In  this  psalm  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  a  catastrophe 
so  tremendous,  that  aU  the  combined  images  under 
which  the  poets  of  past  times  had  figured  the  many 
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llie  Bleasednees  o/Trtist  in  God, 


a  Pa.  m.  1 


was  on  our  side,  now  maj  Israel  say ; 
<^)  If  it  had  not  been  the  Loed  who 
was  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up 
agai&st  us :  ^^^  then  they  had  swallowed 
us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath  was 
kindled  against  us  :  ^*)  then  the 
waters  had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream 
had  gone  over  our  soul :  <*)  then 
the  proud  waters  had  gone  over  our 
soul. 

<^^  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  , 
given   us    as    a    prey  to    their   teeth.  ! 
<^^  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  jiHcb.,ir<ciwiwM. 
the  snare  of  the  fowlers :  the  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  escaped. 

(8)  «Our  help  is  in  the  name  of 
the  LoBD,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth. 


PSALM  CXXV. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

(^)  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shalt 
be  as  mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved, but  abideth  for  ever. 

(^)  As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about 
his  people  from  henceforth  even  for  ever. 
<3)  For  the  rod  of  Hhe  wicked  shall  not 
rest  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous ;  lest 
the  righteous  put  forth  their  hands  unto 
iniquity. 

(*>  Do  good,  O  Lord,  unto  those  that  he 
good,  and  to  the^n  that  are  upright  in 
their  hearts.  ^^^  As  for  such  as  turn 
aside  unto  their  crooked  ways,  the  Lobi> 
shall  lead  them  forth  with  the  workers  of 
iniquity :  but  peace  shall  be  upon  IsraeL 


vicissitudes  of  Israel  appear  insufficient.  Nothing  but 
the  total  ruin  of  the  city  and  Temple,  and  the  captivity 
of  the  nation,  could  have  left  an  impression  so  deep  and 
lasting.  It  is  the  restored  remnant  that  thus  ascribe 
to  Jehovah  their  escape — so  man^ellous,  so  miraculous, 
that  the  older. deliverance  from  Egypt  colours  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  described.  The  Aramaisms  of  the 
£oem  leave  no  room  for  upholding  the  ascription  to 
^avid.    The  rhythm  is  finely  varied. 

Title.--"  Of  David."  The  LXX.  know  nothing  of 
this  addition.  The  imagery  recaDs  Davidic  poems,  and 
possibly  suggested  the  inscription.    (See  Introduction.) 

(2)  If  it  had  not  been.— For  this  motto  of  the 
covenant,  see  Ps.  xciv.  17. 

Men. — ^Better,  man.  In  this  use  of  the  general 
term,  we  must,  as  Reuss  points  out,  see  an  indication  of 
the  time  of  composition  of  the  psalm.  One  who  could 
80  speak  of  the  whole  world  as  separated  into  two  parts 
{Jew8  and  heathen),  discloses  a  sense  of  isolation  and 
exclusiveness  which  brings  us  far  down  from  the  time 
of  the  prophets.  They,  indeed,  spoke  of  it  as  the  ideal 
of  the  future.  This  psalmist  regards  it  as  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

(3)  Then. — Critics  are  at  issue  both  as  to  the  form 
and  meaning  of  the  word — whether  it  is  an  archaism  or 
an  aramaism,  expressing  time  or  logicid  sequence. 

Swallowed  .  .  .  quick  (alive).— No  doubt  an 
allusion  to  the  fall  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  32,  33),  where 
the  same  verb  and  adjective  occur  together.  (See  also 
Ps.  Iv.  15.) 

(*)  Waters. — The  sudden  transition  in  the  imagery 
from  the  earthquake  to  the  flood  is  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  (For  the  flood,  see  Pss.  xviii.  4, 16, 
Ixix.  14,  <adiv.  7.) 

Stream.— The  torrent  swollen  with  the  winter  rain. 
(Comp.  Isa.  viii.  7,  8.) 

(5)  Proud.^The  Hebrew  presents  a  rare  form,  which 
is  considered  indicative  of  later  composition.  For  the 
epithet,  comp.  .^schylus.  Prom.  Vinct.  717 : 

"  And  you  will  reach  the  scomfol  river— well  it  deserves 
the  name.** 

(Ti  Snare. — Another  rapid  transition  to  a  favourite 
figure,  that  of  the  hunter's  net.     (Comp.  Ps.  x.  9,  Slc.) 
(8)  Who  made.— See  Note  on  Ps.  cxxi.  2. 


CXXV. 

This  psalm  brin^  prominently  out  the  danger  te- 
which  Israel  was  subjected  from  heathen  rule— a  £uiger 
of  being  forced  or  seduced  away  from  the  political  and 
religious  principles  of  the  restored  nation.  From  this 
danger  the  poet  believes  those  who  keep  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  Jehovah  are  secured,  as  Jerusalem  itself  is 
secured  bv  the  strei]^h  of  its  geographical  situation. 
Neither  tne  parallelism  nor  the  step-like  rhythm  is 
marked. 

(2)  As  the  mountains.—In  the  first  verse,  the 
stability  of  the  faithful  is  compared  to  that  of 
Mount  Zion;   here  their  security  to  that  of  the  citj 

S'rt  by  its  hills.  (On  the  geographical  reference,  see 
ean  Stanley,  8.  and  P.,  pp.  174,  175.)  Robinson's 
description  is — "  The  sacred  city  lies  upon  the  broad 
and  high  mountain  ranee,  which  is  shut  in  by 
the  two  valleys,  Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom.  AU  the 
surrounding  hills  are  higher :  in  the  east,  the  Mount  of 
Olives ;  on  the  south,  the  so-caUed  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel, 
which  ascends  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west, 
the  ground  rises  gently  to  the  border  of  the  great  wadi, 
as  described  above ;  while  on  the  north  the  bend  of  a 
ridge  which  adjoins  the  Mount  of  Olives  limits  the 
view  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half."  In 
Zech.  ii.  4,  5,  the  protecting  care  of  Jehovah  is  likened 
to  a  wall  round  the  city,  instead  of  to  the  rampart  of 
mountains,  as  here. 

(3)  Rod. — The  imagery  of  this  unusually  long  verse  is 
peculiar.  The  "  rod  of  the  wicked,"  or  "  of  wickedness,** 
IS  the  heathen  sc^tre,  and  the  righteous  are  the  Israel, 
ites  who  hold  fast  to  the  religion  of  their  fatJiers.  This 
sceptre  now  rests — a  word  expressing  the  presence  of 
tyranny — ^upon  the  Holy  Lana ;  but  this  is  not  for  a 
continuance.  God  will  not  suffer  the  tyranny  to  last, 
lest  the  righteous  should  be  seduced  or  forced  into 
connivance  with  practices  which  religion  unites  with 
patriotism  to  condemn. 

(5)  Turn  aside  unto  their  crooked  ways.— 
Or,  hend  their  crooked  ways,  i.e.,  pursue  evil 
courses. 

But  peaoe. — ^Better,  as  an  innovation  on  the  custom- 
ary form,  peace  he  in  Israel,  (See  Note  on  Ps.  czziL  6, 
and  comp.  Ps.  oxxviii.  6.) 
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A  Joyful  Forecast. 


PSALM  CXXVI. 

A  Song  of  deg^rees. 

(^>  When  the  Lord  ^  turned  again  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them 
that  dimm.  ^^^  Then  was  our  mouth 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue 
with  singing  :  then  said  they  among  the 
heathen,  The  Lord  *  hath  done  great 
things  for  them.  ^^  The  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us;  whereof  we 
are  glad. 


1  Bob..  rttwriMd 
the  rttnmiug  oj 
Hon, 


3  Heb..  haih  fna(h 
nifled  to  do  with 
them. 


a  Or,  tinoHig. 


4  Or,  $o§d  batJut. 


5  Or.  efSoUtvion. 


W  Turn  again  our  captivity,  0  Lord, 
as  the  streams  in  the  south.  (^  They 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  "^joy. 
<^  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
bearing  ^precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him. 

PSALM  cxxvn. 

A  Song  of  deg^rees  ^  for  Solomon. 

(^>  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house. 


CXXVI. 

The  two  stanzas,  marked  so  plainly  by  the  changes 
of  t^nse  and  tone,  of  this  exquisite  little  poem,  though 
telling  with  the  distinctness  of  actnal  description  the 
nature  of  the  circumstAuces  amid  which  it  was  written, 
give  no  indication  of  an  exact  date.  All  we  can  see 
with  certainty  is  that  the  psalm  is  post-exile.  The  re- 
collection  of  the  exuberant  burst  of  joy  at  the  first  news 
of  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  enables  the  psalmist 
to  antidpate  a  similar  change  from  gloom  to  gladness 
now.  Tne  words  of  the  song  are  too  deeply  enshrined 
in  the  heart  of  the  whole  world  to  make  us  very  anxious 
to  recover  the  precise  time  which  gave  expression  to 
the  nameless  poet's  feelings.  The  rhythm  is  fine  and 
varied. 

H)  When  the  Lord  .  .  . — lAterMj,  In  turning  by 
Jehovah  the  turning  of  Zion.  The  phrase  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  in  verse  4,  which  is  usual,  and 
offers  no  difficulty.  Here  the  form  of  the  noun  "  turn- 
ing  "  presentB  some  difficulty ;  but,  after  the  analogy  of 
t  few  other  words,  it  can  bear  the  concrete  meaning 
"  nBtumed : "  when  Jehovah  hroiLght  h<ick  the  retumm 
of  Zion, 

Like  them  that  dream.— The  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
have  "as  if  consoled."  The  Hebrew  word  primarity 
means  "  \o  be  fat,"  or  "  fleshy,"  and  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  16 
is  rendered  "  recover  *' — a  meaning  that  would  give  a 
good  sense  here,  and  which  is  adopted  by  the  Chudean 
paraphrases :  "  We  were  like  unto  such  men  who  have 
recovered."  On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  rendering 
suggests  that  the  news  of  the  restoration  appeared  too 
good  to  be  true.  "Surely  you  are  dreammg"  is  a 
common  saying.  An  illustration  has  been  aptly  pro- 
duced in  Lrvy's  description  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  when  they  heard  at  the  Isthmian  games  (B.C. 
Id6),  after  the  defeat  of  the  Macedonians  by  T.  Fla- 
minins,  the  proclamation  of  the  herald  that  they  should, 
by  the  free  gift  of  the  Boman  people,  retain  their 
liberty.  "  The  joy  was  too  great  for  men  to  take  it  aU 
in.  None  could  well  believe  that  he  had  heard  aright, 
and  th^  looked  on  one  another  in  wonder,  like  the 
empty  show  of  a  dream"  (lAvy,  xxxiii.  32). 

(2)  Singpng. — As  freauently  of  the  restoration  in 
Isaiah — ^xlii.  11,  xliv.  23,  liv.  1,  &c. 

Hath  done. — See  margin,  and  comp.  Joel  ii.  21. 

(*)  Captivity. — Here  there  is  a  change.  The  joy  of 
the  great  Return  was  too  great  not  to  £ist  on  through 
many  vicissitudes.  But  the  poet  now  thinks  of  the 
many  exiles  still  dispersed  among  the  nations,  and  prays 
for  another  manifestation  of  Divine  favour  and  power. 

The  streams  in  the  south.  —  Bather,  ike 
channels  in  the  south.  The  allusion  is  to  the  sudden 
filling  of  the  dry  torrent-beds  of  the  southern  district 
of  Palestme  in  the  rainy  season.     So  the  poet  prays 


that  torrents  of  the  returned  may  pour  into  the  desolate 
and  deserted  country.  (Comp.  Isa.  xlix.  18  for  the 
same  feeling,  but  unaer  a  different  figure.)  The  LXX. 
have  "in  the  south  wind,"  evidently  thinking  of  the 
melting  of  a  frozen  stream,  instead  of  the  filling  of  a 
dry  river-bed. 

V*)  Joy. — Bather,  singing,  as  in  verse  2.  The  har- 
vest-home songs  are  contrasted  with  the  anxiety  of  the 
seed-time.  Probably  the  poet  found  the  proverbiid 
saying  already  current,  but  ne  has  touched  it  with  the 
consecrating  hand  till  it  has  become  only  less  precious 
than  the  saying  of  Divine  lips,  **  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  ihej  shall  be  comforted." 

(6)  The  ori^al  is  very  expressive,  by  the  idiom  of 
infinitive  combined  with  finite  verb. 

"  He  Bhall  walk,  and  walk  and  weep. 
Bearing  the  handful  of  seed : 
He  shall  come,  and  come  with  singing, 
Bearing  hJs  sheaves," 

where  we  must  certainly  see  an  extension  and  not  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  former  figure,  for  the  very  form 
of  the  expression  suggests  the  long  patient  labour  of  the 
sower,  and  the  reward  which  patience  and  perseverance 
always  bring — ^a  harvest  in  proportion  to  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  seed-time.  The  words  of  the  prophet  Haggai 
(chaos,  i.  10,  II,  ii.  19),  contemporary  with  the  Betum, 
should  be  compared.  The  word  rendered  "  precious  *' 
in  the  Authorised  Version  may  be  correctly  represented 
by  "  handful."  Its  meaning  is  **  drawing ; "  and  from 
Amos  ix.  13  (see  margin)  we  see  tliat  the  sower  was 
called  "  the  drawer  of  seed,"  no  doubt  from  the  hand 
being  repeatedly  drawn  out  for  the  cast  from  the  bag 
or  basket  containing  the  seed.  Others  render  "  seed- 
basket  **  here.  The  contrast  so  beautifully  painted  in 
this  verse  was  certainly  realised  when  **  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  cnptivity, 
kept  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  God  with  joy" 
(Ezravi.  16;  comp.  Yi.22;  Neh.  xii.  42) 

CXXYII. 

Man's  toil,  and  skill,  and  care  would  be  all  unavailing 
were  there  not  a  "  Divinity  shaping  our  ends."  This 
is  the  thought  common  in  Hebrew  literature  (see 
Notes),  now  so  expressed  as  to  include  not  only  the 
greater  purposes  of  human  activity,  but  even  the 
homeliest  duty  of  every-day  life.  All  fall  under  the 
same  benign  and  watchiul  surveillance.  The  smallest 
details,  as  the  liurgest  concerns  of  life,  are  objects  of 
the  Divine  regard ;  and  in  little  things,  as  well  as  great, 
the  great  lesson  to  learn  is  that  man  cannot  of  himself 
command  success,  though  it  awaits  the  weakest  who  has 
the  Divine  blessing.  If  anV  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances must  be  sought  for  this  expression  of  a  truth  so 
firmly  planted  in  Israel,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  them 
during  the  troubles  and  anxieties  which  accompanied 
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upon  God, 


they  labour  in  vain  ^  that  baild  it :  ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  in  vain.  (^)  It  is  vain 
for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up  late, 
to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows :  for  so  he 
giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 


1  Hrh..  ibat  9X0 
buildera  of  it  in 
U. 


3  Boh.,  hath  fiiled 
hi*  quiver  with 
them. 


<^)  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the 
LoBD :  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his 
reward.  <*^  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand 
of  a  mighty  man ;  so  are  children  of  the 
youth.  <*>  Happy  is  the  man  that  %ath 
his  quiver  full  of  them  :  they  shall  not 


the  restoration  and  rebailding  of  Jerusalem.  Possibly 
the  haste  to  rebuild  the  privato  houses  before  the  public 
necessities  were  supplied  (comp.  Haegai  i.  2,  4)  may 
have  g^ven  the  motive  of  the  poem,  tnough  it  is  but  in 
the  most  delicate  way,  and  under  figures  universally 
applicable,  that  the  people  are  reminded  that  home, 
and  family,  and  property  alike  depend  on  God.  The 
rhythm  is  fine  ana  varied. 

Title. — ^**For  Solomon."  The  rendering  is  wrong 
even  if  the  inscription  be  admitted.  Rather,  of  Solo- 
mon, which  is  the  usual  form  of  ascribing  authorship. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  addition  to  the  usual 
title,  "  Song  of  degrees,"  an  addition  wanting  in  the 
LXX.  Not  only  was  it  natural  to  think  of  Solomon, 
the  g^at  huUder,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
psalm,  but  in  the  words  "  his  beloved  "  there  was  to 
Jewish  ears  a  suggestion  of  the  name  "  Jedidiah,"  and 
the  resemblance  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  both  in  form 
and  sentiment,  is  marked.  See,  for  example,  Prov.  x. 
22,  which  sums  up  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  psalm. 

(1)  House. — A  house,  any  house,  not  the  Temple. 
The  thought  is  a  general  one.  Even  in  the  common 
labours  of  men,  it  is  the  Divine  blessing  which  contri- 
butes the  success.    An  Gottes  8egen  ist  aUeagelegen, 

Waketh. — ^Perliaps  better,  watcheth.  The  nouae 
that  has  been  built  with  such  toil,  the  city  which  has 
been  planned  with  such  skill,  may  suddenly  fall  before 
the  midnight  attack  of  the  robber  or  the  enemy,  in 
spite  of  the  strictest  police,  unless  Grod's  vigilant  provi- 
dence preserve  it. 

(^)  It .  .  .  sleep. — This  verse,  of  the  literal  rendering 
of  which  there  is  no  question,  has  met  with  many  differ, 
ent  interpretations.  About  the  first  clause  there  is  no 
difference.  Early  rising,  to  pursue  the  business  of  the 
day,  is  vain  without  the  Divmc  blessing  on  the  labour. 
The  next  two  clauses  admit  two  different  internretations. 
Some  connect  the  sitting  down  with  the  meal :  '*  delay- 
ing  to  sit  down  and  eat  tne  bread  of  cares"  (or  sorrow), 
I.e.,  80  immersed  in  business  as  to  allow  hardly  time 
for  meals.  But  it  seems  far  more  natural  to  tskke  the 
Hebrew  in  its  more  extended  sense  of  resting,  and  so 
explain,  nearly  as  the  Authorised  Version : — 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  rise  early; 
To  delay  the  hour  of  rest, 
To  eat  the  bread  that  has  been  won  by  toil ; 
At  His  pleasure  He  siveth  to  His  beloved  (m)  sleep." 

As  to  the  last  clause,  it  seems  right,  from  its  use  in 
Gen.  i.,  " it  was  so,"  to  give  so  the  sense  "at  His  plea- 
sure," this  being  also  indicated  by  the  general  drift  of 
the  psalm.  The  word  **  sleep  "  may  be  either  the  direct 
object,  as  in  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  or  the  accusative 
used  adverbially,  **  in  sleep,"  "  while  they  sleep."  That 
the  latter  suits  the  context  best  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  whole  intention  of  the  psalm  is  to  assert 
the  truth  which  the  Book  of  Proverbs  sums  up  in 
one  sentence  (chap.  x.  22) :  **  The  blessing  of  Jehovah 
maketh  rich,  and  toil  can  add  nothing  thereto,"  the 
truth  which  was  so  impressively  tanght  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  by  the  contrast  of  man's  restless  am- 
bition with  the  unconscious  dependence  on  the  Divine 
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bounty  of  birds  and  flowers.  To  say  that  what  others 
toil  for  from  morning  till  night  in  vain,  Grod  gives  to 
His  beloved  without  lul  this  anxiety  and  exertion,  while 
they  sleep,  puts  this  truth  forcibly,  and  with  that 
disregard  ox  apparent  paradox  which  was  natural  to 
a  Hebrew,  and  which  appears  so  prominently  in  our 
Saviour's  treatment  of  the  subject.  Labour  is  decried 
as  unnecessary  neither  here  nor  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  but  "  carking  care  "  is  dismissed  as  imworthy 
those  who,  from  past  experience,  ought  to  trust  the 
goodness  of  the  great  Provider.  The  Greek  proverb, 
"  The  net  catches  while  the  fisher  sleeps,"  and  the  Ger- 
man, "  God  bestows  His  gifts  during  the  ni^ht,"  bring 
common  expressions  to  confirm  this  voice  of  inspiratioii« 
which  was,  in  almost  so  many  words,  recalled  in  our 
Lord's  parable  (Mark  iv.  27.)      But  old  association 

S leads  lor  the  equally  true  and  equally  beautiful  reu- 
ering  which  makes  sleep  the  gift  of  God.  If  there  is 
one  thing  which  seems  to  come  more  direct  from  Hea- 
ven's bounty  than  another,  that  in  its  character  is  more 
benign,  in  its  effects  more  akin  to  the  nature  of  Grod,  it 
is  the  blessing  of  sleep.  In  all  times  men  have  rendered 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  boon.  The  ancients  not  only 
spoke  of  sleep  as  "  most  grateful  of  known  gifts,"  bot 
made  itself  a  god.  The  psalmist  nnconscionsly,  but 
most  truly,  teaches  us  the  further  lesson  ibat  it  is  not 
only  a  Divine  blessing,  but  a  proof  of  Divine  love : 

"  Of  all  the  tboocrhts  of  Ood  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 
Across  the  psalmist's  music  deep* 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is 
For  gift  or  graoe  surpassing  this~ 
He  giveth  Sis  heloved  sleep." 

Mrs.  BRowimro. 

(3)  Children.— With  the  true  patriarchal  feeling  of 
the  blessing  of  a  nomerons  offsming,  the  poet  here 
directly  alludes  to  Gen.  xxx.  2.  ''  Heritage  of  Jehovah  " 
is,  of  course,  "  heritage  from  Jehovah,"  t.e.,  a  promise 
granted  by  Him,  just  as  Israel  itself  was  a  possession 
He  made  for  Himself. 

(4)  Children  of  the  youth— t.e.,  the  offspring  of 
an  early  marriage.  Aquila,  "  sons  of  young  and  vigo- 
rous parents."  The  young  man,  with  his  numerous 
family  around  him,  is  like  tne  ^ngorons  warrior  with  his 
quiver  full  of  arrows. 

(5J  They.— Not  the  sons.  There  is  here  one  of  the 
sudden  changes  of  number  in  which  Hebrew  poetry 
abounds.  (See  especially  Ps.  evil.  43.)  Parents  who 
have  large  families  of  sons  are  evidently  intended. 
From  the  figure  of  the  warrior  and  the  arrows  we 
should  expect  here,  too,  a  martial  image.  They  shall 
not  be  discomfited,  but  they  shall  challenge  their 
enemies  in  the  gates.    In  illustration  may  be  quoted : 

"  Therefore  men  pray  to  have  around  their  hearth. 
Obedient  oflbpnng,  to  requite  their  foes 
With  harm,  and  honour  whom  their  father  loves; 
But  he  whose  issue  is  unprofitable. 
Begets  what  else  but  sorrow  to  himself. 
And  store  of  langhter  to  his  enemies  ?** 

sopM.:.4iie^^ea 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  habit  of  Hebrew  poetry  to 
accumulate  metaphors,  and  the  gate  is  so  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  place  of  public  resort,  where  1^^ 


7%e  Happy  Results 


PSALMS,  CXXVIII— CXXIX. 


of  Obedience, 


be  ashamed,  but  they  ^  shall  speak  with 
the  enemies  in  the  gate. 

PSALM  cxxvin. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

<^^  Blessed  is  every  one  that  f eareth 
the  Lord;  that  walketh  in  his  ways. 
^^For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labonr  of  thine 
hands :  happy  shall  thou  be,  and  it  shall 
be  well  with  thee. 

(3)  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine 
by  the  sides  of  thine  house :  thy  children 
like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table. 


1  Or,  tthall  tiuhfltte, 
M  Ph.  18.  47,  or, 
diattrvjf. 


2  Or.  Much. 


(^)  Behold,  that  thus  shall  the  man  be 
blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord.  <^)  The 
Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion :  and 
thou  shalt  see  the  good  of  Jerusalem 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.  ^^^  Yea,  thou 
shalt  see  thy  children's  children,  and 
peace  upon  Israel. 

PSALM  CXXIX. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

^^)  ^Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me 
from  my  youth,  may  Israel  now  say : 
<2)  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me 


cases  were  decided  (Isa.  xxix.  21;  Amos  t.  12,  &c.), 
that  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  allasion  here  is  to  the 
snpport  which  a  man's  just  cause  would  receive  when 
emently  backed  up  by  a  long  retinue  of  stalwart  sons. 
This  view  certainly  receives  support  from  Job  v.  4, 
where  we  have  the  very  opposite  picture  of  a  tyrant's 
sons,  not  only  anable  to  support  their  father,  but  them- 
selves "crushed  in  the  gate;"  and  the  phrase  "  speak 
with  their  enemies "  in  this  same  verse  may  be  mas. 
trated  from  Josh.  xx.  4 ;  Jer.  zii.  1. 

cxxvin. 

The  last  pealm  taught  in  a  homely  way  the  great 
lesson  of  cheerful  content,  and  this,  while  announcing 
the  promises  attached  to  fidelity  to  Jehovah,  still  con- 
fines itself  to  the  domestic  circle — ^with  the  implied 
truth  that  national  proroerity  is  bound  closely  up  with 
domestic  happiness,  and  depends  on  the  cultivation  of 
domestic  virtues.  And  what  an  idyllic  picture  is  here  of 
peace  and  happiness ! — ^the  natural  effects  of  that  spirit 
of  simple  piety  which  often  preserves  itself  through 
many  generations  under  a  humble  roof.  We  see  the 
father  of  the  family,  working  hard  no  doubt,  but  re- 
compensed for  all  ms  pains  by  an  honourable  compet- 
ence, and  the  mother,  instead  of  seeking  distraction 
outside  her  home,  finding  all  her  pleasures  m  the  happi- 
ness of  her  numerous  children,  who,  fresh  and  healthy 
as  young  saplings,  gather  daily  round  the  simple  but 
ample  boarcL  Happy  the  family,  poor  or  rich,  whose 
annals  tell  such  a  tale !  But  the  happiness  could  not 
he  real  or  sincere  which  did  not  look  beyond  the  home 
circle,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  larger  circle  of  the  na- 
tion of  which  it  forms  part;  and  so,  like  Bums'  famous 
poem,  which,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
sant's home-life,  has  caugh  the  very  spirit  of  the  old 
Hebrew  son^,  the  psalmist  ends  with  a  patriotic  prayer. 
The  parallelism  is  here  and  there  perfect. 

W  For  thou.— The  Hebrew  by  the  position  of  the 
particle  is  more  emphatic : 

**  For  it  is  .the  laboor  of  thine  hands  thou  shalt  eat" 

(See  Note,  Ps.  cxvi.  10.)  This  picture  of  a  successful 
and  peaceful  husbandry,  which  itself  throws  a  whole 
flood  of  light  on  the  condition  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
people,  now  not  nomadic  but  agricultural,  is  rendered 
stni  more  emphatic  by  references  to  the  numerous 
passages  where  it  is  foretold  that  enemies  would  devour 
the  harvests  (Deut.  zxviii.  SO— 33;  Lev.  xxvi.  16). 

Happy.  —  The  same  word  translated  blessed  in 
verse  1. 

<3)  By  the  Bides.— No  doubt  the  inner  pari  of  the 
house  is  meant  (see  Ps.  zlviii.  2) — ^the  gynecoBv/m  or 
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woman's  quarter — or  perhaps  the  sides  of  the  inner 
court  or  quadrangle.  This  is  no  more  out  of  keeping 
with  the  figure  of  the  vine  than  the  table  is  with  that 
of  olive  plants.  Though  the  Hebrews  had  not  yet 
developed  the  fatal  habit  of  secluding  their  women,  as 
later  Orientals  have  done,  still  there  was  a  strict  custom 
which  allotted  a  more  private  tent  (Gen.  xviii.  9)  or  part 
of  a  house  to  them.  And  doubtless  we  are  here  also 
to  think  of  the  good  housewife  who  is  engaged  within 
at  the  household  duties,  and  is  not  like  the  idle  gossip, 
sitting  ''at  the  door  of  her  house  on  a  seat  in  the 
hi^h  places  of  the  city"  (Pro v.  ix.  14).  The  vine  and 
ohve  are  in  Hebrew  poetry  frecjuent  symbols  of  fruit- 
fulness  and  of  a  happy,  flourishing  state.  (See  Ps.  lii. 
8;  Jer.  xi.  16.)  The  comparison  of  children  to  the 
healthy  young  shoots  of  a  tree  is,  of  course,  common  to 
all  poetry,  being  indeed  latent  in  such  expressions  as 
"  scion  of  a  noble  house."  (Comp.  Euripides,  Medea, 
1,098 :  "  a  sweet  young  shoot  of  children.*') 

(4)  Behold,  that.  —  Better,  Look!  for  thus,  Slc. 
The  poet  calls  attention  to  the  charming  picture  he  has 
drawn  of  domestic  bliss  and  then  points  his  moral. 

(^)  Shall  .  .  .  shalt.— Here  and  in  the  next  verse 
the  optative  is  plainly  required :  "  May  Jehovah,"  &c. ; 
"  mayst  thou  see,"  <Sus.  Tne  patriotic  sentiment  could 
not  wait  long  for  expression  in  such  apsahn.  No  people 
ever  perceived  more  strongly  than  the  Jews  the  connection 
between  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  family. 

(6)  Children's  children.— Dr.  Perowne  illustrates 
from  Yirgil :  "  adspicies  .  .  .  natos  natorum  et  qui 
nascentur  ab  illis.'     (Comp.  Zech.  viii.  4,  5.) 

And  peace  .  .  . — ^The  conjunction  spoils  the  pas- 
sage. The  psalm  concludes  with  the  prayer,  **  Peace 
upon  Israel."    (Comp.  Ps.  cxxv.  5.) 

CXXIX. 

Out  of  some  deadly  peril  Israel  looks  for  deHverance 
to  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah,  wliich  from  the  child- 
hood of  the  race  has  repeatedly  manifested  itself  in  help 
and  deliverance.  As  the  cora  of  bondage  was  cut  in 
Egypt  so  will  it  be  cut  again,  and  the  same  shame  and 
confusion  overtake  the  present  oppressors  which  fell 
upon  the  Pharaohs.  But  of  the  precise  time  and  occa. 
sion  there  is  no  indication.  The  two  stanzas  into  which 
the  poem  falls  would  be  perfectly  similar  but  for  the  last 
Une,  which  looks  suspiciously  like  an  after  addition  of 
some  copyist  to  bring  the  harvest  scene  into  exact 
correspondence  with  the  picture  in  Buth.  (See  Note 
to  verse  8.) 

(1)  Many  a  time. — Or  more  literally,  much.  (See 
margin.) 


ConfusUni  of  if^  Wicked, 


PSALMS,  CXXX. 


Forgiveness  wiih  God. 


from  my  jouth:  yet  they  have  not  pre- 
vailed against  me.  ^^>  The  plowers 
plowed  upon  my  back :  they  made  long 
their  furrows.  <*^  The  Lord  is  righteous: 
he  hath  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the 
wicked. 

(^)  Let  them  all  be  confounded  and 
turned  back  that  hate  Zion.  (^)  Let  them 
be  as  the  grass  wpon  the  housetops, 
which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up: 
^^)  wherewith  the  mower  fifleth  not  his 
hand ;  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  his 
bosom.     ^®)  Neither  do  they  which  go  by 


say,  The  blessing  of  the  LoBD  6euponyou: 
we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

PSALM    CXXX. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

(^>  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto 
thee,  O  Lord. 

<*>  Lord,  hear  my  voice :  let  thine  ears 
be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  my  supplica- 
tions. (^)  If  thou.  Lord,  shouldest  mark 
iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand? 
<*^  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,. 
that  thou  mayest  be  feared. 


From  my  youth. — Here,  of  course,  not  the  youth 
of  a  person,  but  of  the  nation.  The  poet  glances  back 
even  to  the  Egyptian  bondage.  (See  Hosea  ii.  15,  "as 
in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  days  when  she 
came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; "  comp.  Ezek.  xxiii. 
3 ;  Jer.  ii.  2,  xxii.  21,  recaUiug  all  the  long  series  of 
oppressions  suffered  by  the  race.) 

May  Israel  now  say.— There  is  in  the  original  no 
adverb  of  tivie :  "  let  Israel  say." 

(3)  Furrows. — The  Hebrew  word  only  occurs  once 
besides,  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  where  the  margin  renders^is 
here,  furrow — a  rendering  which  plainly  there  is  not 
intelligible.  '*  Half  a  furrow  of  an  acre  of  land,"  as  a 
space  in  which  twenty  men  were  killed,  gives  no  clear 
idea  to  the  mind.  But  Dr.  J.  G.  Wettstein,  in  his 
excursus  at  the  end  of  Delitzsch*s  Commentary,  ex- 
plains the  md!an  to  be  the  strip  of  g^und  which  the 
ploughman  takes  in  hand  at  one  time,  and  round  which 
consequently  at  the  end  of  each  furrow  the  plough 
turns.  Delitzsch's  "  furrow  -  strip,"  therefore,  more 
exactly  reproduces  the  word,  though  here  doubtless  it 
is  used  with  a  poetic  freedom  ana  may  be  translated 
furrow.  The  double  image,  suggesting  the  lash  given 
to  a  slave,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  actual  and  terrible 
imprints  of  oppression  left  on  the  country  as  well  as 
the  race,  is  as  striking  as  poetry  ever  produced.  It,  in 
fact,  combines  t^o  separate  prophetic  figures,  Isa.  1.  6 
and  Ii.  23. 

(4)  The  Iiord  is  righteous— Tliis  expression  of 
faith,  introduced  without  any  conjunction,  is  itself  a 
revelation  of  the  deeply.rooted  religion  of  IsraeL 

Cords. — Literally,  cord.  As  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7,  the  net 
was  broken  and  the  bird  escaped,  so  here  the  cord  bind- 
ing the  slave  (comp.  Fs.  ii.  3)  is  severed  and  he  goes 
free. 

(6)  Whioh  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up.— 
This  clause,  with  its  Aramaic  colouring,  probably  con- 
tains a  textual  error.  The  context  seems  certainly  to 
require  the  meaning  '*  before  it  is  plucked  up,"  and 
many  scholars  get  this  meaning  out  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  used  elsewhere  of  "plucking  off  a  shoe"  and 
"drawing  a  sword."  They  give,  which  is  no  doubt 
legitimate,  an  impersonal  sense  to  the  active  verb, 
"  which  withereth  before  one  puUs  it  up."  The  LXX. 
(received  text),  the  Vulg.,  Theodotion,  and  the  Quinta 
favour  this  rendering.  On  the  other  hand,  the  image 
of  grass  withering  before  it  comes  to  maturity  is  ex- 
actly what  we  should  expect  here,  gfrowing  as  it  does 
without  soil  (comp.  the  "seed  on  the  rock"  in  the 
parable  of  the  sower),  and  suggests  a  more  com- 
plete and  sudden  destruction  (3  the  enemies,  who 
perish    before   the    abortive   plans   of   evil   can   be 


carried  out.  The  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Yer. 
sion  is  therefore  to  be  retained,  and  is  actually  sup- 
ported by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Sexta,  and  in 
various  readings  of  the  LXX.  A  thatched  cottage  in 
our  countrv  might  present  the  picture  suggested  by  the 
verse,  but  it  was  much  more  familiar  where  the  house- 
tops were  flat  and  plastered  with  a  composition  of 
mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  sand,  which,  unless  carefully 
roUed,  would  naturally  become  covered  with  weeds. 
Indeed,  in  manv  cases,  especially  on  the  poorest  sort  of 
houses,  the  roof  would  be  little  better  than  hard  mud. 
For  similar  allusions  comp.  2  Kings  xix.  26  and  Isa. 
xxxvii.  27. 

(8)  This  harvest  scene  is  exactly  like  that  piuuted  iu 
Buth  ii.  4,  and  the  last  line  should  be  printed  as  a 
return  greeting  from  the  reapers. 

CXXX. 

It  is  the  soul  of  the  people  which  here  throws  itself 
on  the  Divine  forgiveness,  waiting  for  deliverance  ss 
one  waiteth  for  the  dawn.  Yerses  7  and  8,  which  are 
evidently  taken  up  by  the  full  choir,  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  national  character  of  the  psalm.  But  the  strong 
j^sonal  feeling  breathed  into  it  has  made  it  even  more 
the  de  profutidis  of  individuals  than  of  churches  or 
nations.  Luther*s  fondness  for  this  psalm  is  well  known. 
The  progfressive  or  step-like  parallelism  is  well  marked. 

<l)  Out  of  the  depths.— A  recurrent  image  for 
overwhelming  distress  (Pss.  xviii.  16,  Ixxxviii.  7 ;  also 
Ixix.  2,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  occurs).  It  is  used 
literally  in  Isa.  Ii.  10  for  the  sea. 

(3)  If  thou.— The  word  rendered  "  mark "  is  "  watch  ** 
in  verse  6.  If  "  Jah  "  were  to  watch  for  meu*s  lapses, 
as  one  watches  for  the  dawn,  nothing  but  signal  punisli- 
ment  could  follow.  So  Job  (Jobx.  14,  xiv.  16)  actuallv 
believed  Grod  did  watch ;  while  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  iii.  5)  and  Amos  (Amos  i.  11)  use  the  word  of  the 
strict  care  taken  that  the  consequences  should  follow  the 
sin.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  misfortune 

})rovokes  at  this  crisis,  in  this  people  so  profoundly  re- 
igious,  not  murmurings  against  the  Divine  dealings, 
but  9.  sense  of  deep  contrition. 

(*)  But. — Bather,  for,  marking  an  ellipse  easily  sup- 
plied. Israel's  sense  of  Jehovah^  readiness  to  forgive 
was  too  deep  to  need  expression,  it  was  understood ; 
**  Thou  wilt  not  mark,  &c.,  for  ..." 

Forgiyeness.— The  article  in  the  original  may  be 
more  than  that  common  with  abstract  nouns,  **The 
forgiveness  we  need." 

That  thou  mayest  be  feared.— Either  that 
the  forgiven  ones  may  become  more  profoundly  leli* 
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Waiting /or  t/ie  Lord, 


PSALMS,  CXXXI.— CXXXII. 


Humility  and  Patience, 


'^  I  wait  for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth 
wait,  and  in  his  word  do  I  hope.  ^*^  My 
soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning:  ^Isay^ 
more  ^Aan  they  that  watch  for  the  morning. 
^  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord  :  for  with 
the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  him 
is  plenteous  redemption.  (^)  And  he  shall 
redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities. 

PSALM  CXXXI. 

A  Song  of  degrees  of  David. 
^>LoRD,  my  heart  is  not  haughty, 


^S^Si'^S?*.!  ^^^    ^^^^    ^7^^   lofty:    neither    do    I 

^exercise   myself  in   great  matters,  or 

(2) 


3  Heb.,  waOc 


8  Heb.,  ieoHderfttl. 


4  Heb.,  my  aouL 


5  Heb., /rom  now. 


in  things  too  ^  high  for  me.  ^^^  Surely 
I  have  behaved  and  quieted  *  my- 
self, as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his 
mother:  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned 
child. 

<*)  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord  ^from 
henceforth  and  for  ever. 

PSALM  CXXXII. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

<^)  Lord,  remember  David,  and  all  his 


tnooB,  or  perhaps,  rather,  that  the  manifestation  of 
Divine  mercy  to  Israel  may  strike  fear  in  the  heathen. 

(5)  I  wait. — ^The  Hebrew  expresses,  I  have  been 
waitina,  and  stiU  wait,  Mark  the  earnestness  in  the 
repetitionf  /  wait,  my  soul  waits, 

U)  'Watoh  for  the  morning.— Comp.  Ps.  exxiii.  2 
for  another  figure  of  the  same  earnest  upward  gaze. 
In  the  "  watcher  for  the  dawn  "  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  the  Levite-sentinel  whose  duty  it  was  to  signal  the  first 
ray  of  dawn,  and  the  moment  for  commencing  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  cxxxiv.  1),  but  the  figure 
if  genend,  as  marking  the  impatience  of  a  deeply  a^- 
tatod  sold — a  sufferer  waiting  for  relief,  a  contrite 
sinner  for  forgiveness — ^is  as  striking  as  graceful.  (See 
Deut  xxTiii.  67.) 

(7)  Let  Israel. — Bather  (as  in  Prayer.Book),  Hope 
Isrcul  in  Jehovah.  It  is  the  watchword  of  faith  ad- 
dressed to  the  nation.  (Comp.  Ps.  oxxxi.  3  for  a  rarer 
form  of  it.) 

(8>  He. — Emphatic.  He  and  only  He.  Theredemp- 
iaon  must  not  be  limited  to  the  consequences  of  iniquity, 
though  including  these.  The  psalm  belongs  to  the  age 
of  true  national  contrition,  when  nothing  would  satisfy 
but  deliverance  from  sin,  as  well  as  from  its  punish- 
ment. This  appears  decisively  from  a  comparison  with 
Ps.  XXV.  22,  wnere  the  expression  is  "from  all  his 
trauhlesj^  Thus,  this  psalm  was  prepared  to  be  what 
it  has  become,  one  of  the  penitential  psalms  of  the 
world. 

CXXXI. 

The  most  perfect  and  sincere  resignation  breathes 
through  this  short  poem.  It  is  so  plain  from  the  last 
verse,  that  not  an  individual,  but  Israel,  is  here  repre- 
sented, that  we  need  not  stay  to  discuss  the  addition  to 
the  inscription,  which  makes  David  its  author  (probably 
with  recollection  of  2  Sam.  vi.  22),  or  to  conjecture 
whether  Nehemiah  or  Simon  Maccabeeus,  or  any  other 
particular  person,  has  left  here  an  expression  of  his 
feelings. 

^)  "  Pride  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  looks  forth  at  the 
eyes,  and  expresses  itself  in  the  actions." 

Do  I  exercise. — Bather,  ha^e  I  been  in  the  prae- 
tiee  of;  literally,  have  walked  in  (see  Yulg.)  or  gone 
into.  The  coniugation  denotes  repeated  action,  and 
the  past  is  used,  as  so  frequently,  with  notion  of  con- 
tinuance into  thepresent. 

(2)  Sorely .—Tnis  seems  the  best  way  of  rendering 
the  phrase,  which  literally  is  if  not,  and  is  plainly  ellip- 
ticsT,  being  commonly  used  to  express  strong  assevera- 
ikm  after  an  oath. 


I  have  behaved  .  .  .—The  figure  here  is  plain. 
It  is  taken  from  a  baby's  first  real  sorrow  when  he  not 
merely  feels  pain,  but  is  allowed  no  access  to  that  which 
was  his  solace  hitherto.  He  moans,  and  frets,  and 
sobs,  but  at  last  is  quieted  by  the  love  which  is  powerful 
to  soothe,  even  when  it  roust  deny.  So,  as  Greorge 
Herbert  says  of  man,  "  If  goodness  lead  him  not,  then 
weariness  may  toss  him  to  Grod*s  breast.*'  But  the 
exact  rendering  is  matter  of  difference  and  difficulty. 
The  verb  rendered  **  behave  "  means  to  tnahe  equal  or 
like.  This  is  its  meauiug,  even  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  13, 
which  is  the  only  place  referred  to  by  Gesenius  in  sup- 
port of  his  translation  here  *'  calmed."  We  cannot, 
therefore,  render,  as  many'  critics,  "I  calmed  and 
quieted  my  soul."  But,  as  in  Hebrew,  it  is  common  to 
express  one  idea  by  the  combination  of  two  verbs,  so  "  I 
made  like,  and  I  quieted  my  soul,"  is  really  an  idiomatic 
way  of  saying  "  I  made  as  quiet  as."  The  redundancy 
of  the  sign  of  comparison  as  after  verbs  of  likening  may 
be  iUustrated  by  Ps.  xlix.  12,  as  well  as  by  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  referred  to  abore.  We  thus  get:  "Surely  I 
made  my  soul  as  quiet  as  a  weaned  child  upon  his 
mother,  as  a  weaned  child  upon  me,  my  soul."  Instead 
of  fretting  after  what  is  too  great  for  him,  he  (quiets 
his  ambition,  and  his  spirit  lies  calm  and  gentle,  like  a 
child  in  its  mother's  arms,  that  after  the  first  trouble  of 
weaning  is  over  is  soothed  and  lulled  by  the  maternal 
caress.  Perhaps  the  opposite  idea,  exnressed  by  the 
common  phrase,  "  to  nurse  ambitious  tnoughts,"  may 
serve  to  iQustrate  this  somewhat  unwonted  image.  For 
Israel  as  a  "  weaned  child,"  comp.  Isa.  xxviii.  9. 

oxxxn. 

This  psalm,  at  first  sight,  seems  from  comparison 
with  2  (?hron.  vi.  to  be  a  hymn  of  Solomon's,  or  of  his 
age,  in  commemoration  of  the  completion  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple.  What,  however,  makes  such  an 
obvious  conjecture  at  once  suspicious  is  that  David,  and 
not  Solomon  himself,  should  figure  as  the  f omider  and 
builder  of  the  Temple.  Bevond  question  the  jpsalm  is 
ideal  in  its  treatment  of  the  history,  and  it  is  just  con- 
ceivable that  Solomon,  who  in  2  Chrou.  vi.  is  so  careful 
to  draw  a  contrast  between  his  father's  project  and  his 
own  accomplishment  of  that  project,  might  in  a  noem 
have  been  entirely  silent  astonis  share  in  the  work.  A 
poet  gI  his  court  would  hardly  have  been  so  reticent. 
It  is,  however,  hardly  credible  that  Solomon  would  have 
blended  incidents  belonging  only  to  the  historv  of  the 
ark  with  tliose  relating  to  the  building  of  his  own 
Temple.  Altogether  verse  6  clears  up  only  as  we  take 
a  more  and  more  distant  standpoint  from  the  incidents 
it  notes.   A  very  late  poet  might  easily  refer  the  Temple 
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A  Habitation/or 


PSALMS,  CXXXII. 


the  God  of  Jacob, 


auctions:  ^^^  how  he  sware  unto  the 
Lord,  and  vowed  unto  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob ;  ^^>  Burely  I  will  not  come  into 
the  tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up 
into  my  bed ;  <*>  I  will  not  give  sleep  to 
mine  eyes,  or  slumber  to  mine  eyelids, 
<*)  until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord, 
^an  habitation  for  the  mighty  Ood  of 
Jacob. 


1     Heb, 
tion*. 


JkoMto- 


a  Num.  la  S;   S 
Chron.  0. 41. 


altoj^ether  to  David,  and  see  in  the  removal  of  the  ark 
a  step  in  a  prepared  design.  Other  indications,  point- 
ing to  the  Asmonean  dynasty  as  that  in  whose  honoar 
the  poem  was  composed,  are  alluded  to  in  the  notes.  The 
parallelism  is  very  marked,  and  well  sustained. 

(1)  AfQiotions. — ^The  word  so  rendered  is  the  infini- 
tive plural  of  a  verb,  which  in  its  first  sense  means  to 
declare  or  tell.  It  is  better  to  keep  this  meaning  here, 
"  Lord,  remember  David  and  all  his  declarations. 

(2)  How  he  Bware.— Literally,  who  sware.  The 
expression  "  Mifirhtv  One  of  Jacob"  is  taken  from  the 
patriarch  himseu  (Gen.  zlix.  24;  comp.  Isa.  i.  24,  &c.). 

(a-5)  li  ]g  Yiu]|  to  search  the  historical  accounts  for 
this  vow.  It  may  be  implied  from  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  and 
from  the  persistent  purpose  which  David  certainly 
nourished.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  g^ve  the  vow  in  even 
greater  detail,  adding,  "  iMid  rest  to  my  temples." 

(3)  Tabernacle.— We  have  in  the  mention  of  tent 
either  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  nomadic  times  of  the 
race,  or  an  allusion  to  David's  own  wandering  and 
warlike  habits. 

(4)  I  will  not. — For  this  proverbial  expression  see 
Prov.  vi.  4. 

W  IiO,  we  heard. — This  verse  has  been  pronounced 
inexplicable,  and  yet  the  general  intention  is  clear. 
The  vow  in  which  David  declared  his  purpose  has  just 
been  quoted,  and  that  which  is  now  said  to  have  been 
heard  and  found  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  this 
purpose.  In  fact,  the  feminine  sufiu  to  the  verbs 
points  directly  back  to  the  word  rendered  aMictiona  in 
verse  1,  which  is  really  a  feminine  form.  This  being 
settled,  we  need  not  go  from  the  plain  direction  of 
such  places  as  G^n.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7;  Ruth  iv.  11; 
Micah  V.  2,  which  pronounce  the  identity  of  Ephiatah 
with  Bethlehem,  to  seek  any  other  locality  which  might 

rBibly  be  so  called.  David's  purpose  would  natur^y 
connected^especially  after  a  long  lapse  of  time — 
with  the  birthplace  of  his  family.  But  though  taking 
this  poetical  licence,  the  psalm  keeps  sufficiently  close 
to  historv  as  to  recognise  in  the  discovery  of  the  Ark 
at  Kirjath-jearim  an  important,  nay,  a  decisive  step  in 
the  project  of  building  the  Temple.  Though  his  pur- 
pose may  not  have  been  even  dimly  defin^  to  David 
when  he  moved  the  Ark,  history  justly  sees  in  that 
momentous  change  the  initial  step  in  the  grander 
undertakinff.  That  "the  fields  of  the  wood"  (Heb., 
eedey-yd^ar)  is  one  designation  of  Kirjath-jearim  (city  of 
Yaarim,  which  went  by  so  many  names :  Jer.  xxvi.  20 ; 
Ezra  ii.  25;  Josh.  xv.  10, 11)  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
We  must  not,  of  course,  think  here  of  David's  contem- 
poraries, but  of  those  of  the  psalmist,  who  poetically 
are  represented  as  taking  important  part  in  the  early 
plans  for  building  the  Temple — ^just  as  we  might  say, 
speaking  of  our  old  cathedrals, "  we  built  fine  cnurches 
in  those  day&"    The  poet  makes  them  say,  identifying 


^^  Lo,  we  heard  of  it  at  Ephratah: 
we  found  it  in  the  fields  of  ike  wood. 
<7)  We  will  go  into  his  tabemadee :  we 
will  worship  at  his  footstool. 

(®>  •Arise,!  O  Lobd,  into  thy  rest; 
thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  sbrength. 
(®)  Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  right- 
eousness ;   and  let  thy  saints  shout  for 

joy. 


themselves  vrith  the  people  of  those  distant  times,  while 
naturally  the  historical  correctness  suffers, "  We  beard 
his  project  at  Bethlehem ;  we  found  out  t^  meftning 
(saw  it  take  shape)  at  Kirjath-jearim.'*  YoTmdtm,  in 
the  sense  of  "  finding  out  the  meaning  or  discerning," 
see  Judges  xiv.  12,  "  of  a  riddle."  'Dub  sentence  re- 
minds one  of  a  riddle  by  its  form. 

(7)  We  wiR^—Let  us  go,  &c. 
Tabernacles.— Better,  habitation,  as  in  verse  5, 

where  the  same  word  is  used.  The  plural  ooeurs  also 
in  Ps.  Ixxziv.  1.  These  words  do  not,  as  the  last  rerse, 
recall  an  incident  of  the  PAst,  but  express  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  present.  The  result  of  David's  project 
is  that  the  present  generation  have  a  place  of  wonLip. 
It  does  not  detract  from  this  explanation  to  refer  tlie 
psaUn  to  poet-exile  times,  and  to  the  second  Temple, 
since  the  net  of  the  existence  of  a  temple  at  any  time 
could  be  poeticallY  ascribed  to  David. 
His  footBtool.— See  on  Ps.  xcix.  5. 

(S>io)  These  are  the  words  which  the  chronicler  (2 
Chron.  vi.  41,  42)  puts  into  Solomon's  mouth  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple.  Some  think  that  they  are 
there  only  as  a  quotation  from  tliis  psalm,  but  the  mode 
in  which  the  words  are  here  introduced  points  the  other 
way.  The  psalmist  does  not  at  his  distance  from  the 
events  distinguish  between  David  and  Solomon.  He 
merges  the  executor  of  the  work  in  the  projector;  and 
in  honour  of  the  second  Temple  it  is  as  natural  for  him 
to  take  up  words  used  at  the  actual  dedication  of  the 
first  as  it  was  to  refer  to  the  original  purpose  in  David's 
mind.  All  is  blended  together  in  the  long  perspective 
of  poetry.  As  to  the  form  of  the  words,  they  are  of 
course  themselves  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  battle- 
cry  of  the  nation  when  the  Ark  set  forward  on  the 
march.  (See  Ps.  Ixviii.  1,  Note.)  The  mention  of  the 
Ark  does  not  definitely  dispose  of  the  Maccabeoan  theory 
of  this  psalm,  though  it  doubtless  must  weigh  against 
it.  The  quotation  may  have  been  adopted  generallv 
without  meaning  literal  correspondence  between  all 
the  circumstances — ^just  as  the  battle-cry  had  become 
merely  a  religiotis  formula — or,  as  Lightfoot  and  Pri- 
deaux  suggest  (see  Prideaux,  Connection,  i.  141),  there 
may  have  been  an  ark  made  for  the  second  Temple  in 
imitation  of  the  original. 

(8)  Ark  of  thy  strength.— See  the  reference  in 
Chronicles.  The  expression  occurs  nowhere  else  but  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  61,  where  the  word  strength  by  itself  denotes 
the  ark.  The  tedinical  word  ark  nowhere  else  occnrs 
in  the  psalms.  For  strength  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  have 
**  sanctification." 

(0)  Clothed  with  righteousness.— The  original 
is  "  salvation,'*  as  below  in  verse  16,  though  the  Heprew 
word  is  slightly  varied.  This  variation,  however,  is  an 
almost  positive  proof  that  the  psalmist,  not  the  chroni- 
cler, is  adopting  words  for  his  own  purpose. 
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Tkt  ^nmiau  to 


PSALMS,  CXXXIII. 


David  and  Zion, 


^^  For  thy  seirant  David's  sake  turn 
not  away  the  face  of  thine  anointed. 
<^^  The  LoBD  hath  sworn  in  truth  tinto 
David ;  he  will  not  turn  from  it ;  *0f  the 
froit  of  ^thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy 
throne.  ^^^^  If  thy  children  will  keep 
my  covenant  and  my  testimony  that  I 
shall  teach  them,  their  children  shall 
also  sit  upon  thy  throne  for  evermore. 

^J  For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion ; 
he  hath  desired  it  for  his  habitation. 
<!♦>  This  is  my  rest  for  ever :  here  will  I 
dwell ;  for  I  have  desired  it.     <^*^  I  will 


a  S  tem.  7.  11;  1 
Kinga  8.  K:  S 
Ctiron.  A.  10 ; 
Luke  1.  OB  ;  Acts 

x.ao. 


1  Heb..  My  Mly. 


a  Or,«ttre{y. 


h  Luke  1. 1 


S  Or.  eriiufle. 


^  abundantly  bless  her  provision :  I  will 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  ^^*^  I  will 
also  clothe  her  priests  with  salvation: 
and  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy. 
(17)  *  There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David 
to  bud :  I  have  ordained  a  ^  lamp  for 
mine  anointed.  ^^>  His  enemies  will 
I  clothe  with  shame :  but  upon  himself 
shall  his  crown  flourish. 

PSALM  cxxxni. 

A  Song  of  degrees  of  David. 

<^)  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 


Possibly  the  priestly  gsrments  are  mentioned,  not 
only  as  symbolic  of  righteonsness,  bat  also  as  invest- 
ing  whoeTer  possessed  them,  with  sapremacy  political 
as  well  as  rehgions.  This  is  rendered  more  probable 
by  the  eomiess  mention  of  the  diadem  below  (verse  18, 
see  Note;.  "  Whoever  had  these,  the  priestly  para- 
phemaliA,  in  his  possession,  had  vhinally  the  appoint. 
meant  to  the  office  (high  priest) "  (Stanley,  /.  0.  iii.  853). 
Bat  if  so,  the  YoUrate  of  the  verse,  in  the  form  it  has 
passed  from  the  Sreviaiy  into  Anglican  worship,  has 
amply  reoovered  for  the  verse  its  larger  and  deeper 
spiritoal  intention :  "  Endue  Thy  ministers  with  riglit- 
eooaness,  and  make  Thy  chosen  people  joyfol." 

Saints — ehamdim.  Here  very  possibly  technical 
of  the  party  so  called  in  the  Maooabsean  period.  (See 
Note,P8.  xvL  10.) 

(10)  The  most  obvioos  constraction  of  this  verse  is  that 
which  makes  it  an  intercession,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Divine  naitiality  for  David,  in  behalf  of  another  prince 
—one  of  his  saccessors — ^by  the  people  at  larse.  In  the 
original  (2  Chron.  vi.  42)  it  is  of  course  Sou)mon  who 
prays  for  himself;  here  (see  IntrodiusHan)  we  must 
naturally  think  of  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes.  The 
eipression  "  to  turn  awav  the  face,"  of  a  suppliant,  in- 
stead of  "turning  from  him,'*  is  borrowed  rrom  court 
etiqaette.    (Comp.  1  Kings  ii.  16,  margin.) 

(11)  In  truth. — This  is  a  possible  rendering,  but  it 
is  more  impressive  to  render,  Jehovah  hath  moom  wtUo 
David,  It  is  a  true  ocUh ;  He  will  not  depart  from  it. 
(Comp.  Ps.  ex.  4.)  The  substance  of  the  oath  which 
follows  is  taken  from  2  Sam.  vii. 

(13)  Zion.— The  dynasty  of  David  and  the  location 
of  the  sanctuary  at  Zion  are  intimately  associated,  as 
hi  Ps.  Ixxviii.  67,  68.    (Comp.  Ps.  czxii.  4,  5.) 

(1^  Horn  of  DaTid.— The  sprouting  or  growing 
honi  is  an  image  of  young,  vigorous  li&.  (See  Note, 
^6.  Ixxv.  5.)  The  Messianic  application  of  this  pre- 
diction comes  out  in  Zechariah*s  song  (Luke  i  69). 

I  have  ordained  a  lamp. — Or,  I  have  trimmed  a 
^l^'nip;  the  word  used  in  connection  with  tlie  sacred 
^^hts,  under  the  express  charge  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
fj&uid.  xxvii.  21 ;  Lev.  mv.  2,  3).    But  with  this  dis- 
tinctly sacerdotal  allusion  we  must  also  combine  the 
^l^ecial  allusion  to  the  Davidic  dynasty,  according  to 
^*ie  promise  (1  Kings  xi.  36) :  "  That  David  my  servant 

J  have  a  light  (or,  lamp,  as  here)  always  before  me 
erusalem." 
(18)  Crown  (neaer), — As  the  distinctive  use  of  this 
^mrd  in  Israel — by  its  derivation  meaning  mark  of 
"      foiion — was  for  the  golden  plate,  inscribed  "  Hoh. 
to  the  Lord,"  worn  on  the  high  priest's  mitre  (see 
^3Lod.  xxix.  6,  zxxix.  30),  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  seeing 


here  a  special  allusion  to  the  same.  This  allusion  is 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  use  of  the  word  rendered 
"  flourish  "  (properly,  ehine)^  a  cognate  to  which  was  the 
technical  name  g^ven  to  this  golden  plate.  (See  the 
reference  in  Exod.  xxxix.,  above.)  It  is  also  possibly 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  39,  the  only  other  place  in  the 
psalms  where  the  word  occurs,  though  as  the  word  is  used 
of  the  royal  crown  in  2  Sam.  i.  10,  &c.,  the  allusion  is  not 
certain.  But  if  the  MaccabflBan  hypothesis  is  correct, 
the  use  of  the  word,  instead  of  the  more  usual  word  for 
'*  crown,"  is  interesting.  "  One  relic  of  the  ancient  in- 
sig^ia  has  been  preserved,  which  was  probably  prized 
as  the  most  precious  of  all.  It  was  the  golden  plate 
affixed  to  the  turban,  inscribed  *  Holiness  to  Jehovah,' 
which  was  believed  to  have  come  down  from  the  time 
of  Aaron,  and  which,  treasured  through  all  the  vicisMi- 
tudes  of  the  Jewish  state,  was  carried  to  Borne  by 
Titus,  and  seen  there  by  the  great  Jewish  Rabbi,  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian"  (Stanley,  J.  0.  iii.  353). 

oxxxm. 

Tlie  unity,  which  is  in  a  manner  so  truly  Oriental, 
eulogised  in  this  poem,  is  not  mere  brotherhood,  not 
political  or  even  religious  union  generally,  but  unity  at 
Zion,  as  the  last  clause  of  the  beautiful  little  poem  con- 
vincingly proves.  Nor  is  it,  as  most  commentators 
assume,  the  gathering  of  the  pilgrims  at  the  yearly 
feast,  appropriate  though  the  song  would  be  for  such  a 

fathering,  and  adapted,  or  at  aU  events  arranged,  as  it 
oubtless  was,  for  it.  The  "  blessing  "  (see  verse  3),  the 
covenant  blessing,  which  rested  on  Zion,  where  was  the 
centre  both  of  the  political  and  religious  life  of  the 
nation,  is  the  subject  of  this  psalm.  For  determining 
the  date  of  the  poem,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion. The  inscription  may  be  dismissed  as  a  Babbinieal 
coni'ectnre.  Perhaps  we  may  conjecture  that  if  the 
psalm  had  been  composed  before  the  exile,  when  the 
sacred  oil  was  still  in  existence,  the  consecration  of  the 
reigning  high  priest,  instead  of  that  of  Aaron,  might 
have  been  selected.  The  step-like  rhythm  is  just 
audible. 

(1)  In  unity .— Better,  altogether.  The  Hebrew 
particle  gam^  here  used  with  the  word  **  together,"  is  in 
our  version  sometimes  rendered  "  yea,"  when  it  plainly 
should  be  taken  with  the  adjective  to  intensify  it  ex- 
actly like  our  "all."  (See,  for  instance,  Ps.  xxv.^3; 
2  Sam.  xix.  30.)  The  common  idiom,  gam  shenayim, 
"  all  two  "  (i.e.,  both),  exactly  like  the  French  tons  deua, 
and  the  German  aUe  heide,  decides  this.  Many  com- 
mentators, rendering  also  together,  see  an  emphasis  on 
the  gathering  for  the  yearly  feasts :  "  How  good  and 
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and  Flecuantnesa  of  Unity. 


it  is  for  bretliren  to  dwell  ^together  in 
unity !  <^>  It  is  like  the  precious  oint- 
ment upon  the  head,  that  ran  down 
upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard : 
that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments;  <^)as  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the 


1  Heb^ 


«Mn  toffe- 


mountains  of  Zion :  for  there  the  Lobd 
commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for 
evermore. 

PSALM  CXXXIV. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 
(^)  Behold,  bless  ye  tiie  Lobd,  all  ye 


pleasant  for  those  who  are  by  race  and  religion  brothers 
to  unite  for  a  sacred  purpose."  The  allusion  may  be 
there,  but  the  conjecture  and  purpose  of  the  psalm, 
and  not  the  form  of  the  expression,  suggest  it.  To  a 
Hebrew,  political  and  religious  sentiment  were  always 
combined ;  and  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  towards  which 
their  thoughts  and  eyes  always  turned.  The  transition 
of  the  LaX.,  "  to  the  same  place,"  though  not  exactly 
rendering  the  Hebrew,  perhaps  brings  out  the  thought, 
for  the  poet  was  plainly  thinking  of  "  unity  at  Zion.*' 
This  verse  was  quoted  ^^  the  Bomam  legate  at  the 
meeting  of  Anselm  and  William  IL  at  Windsor,  Whit- 
sunday, 1095.  It  was  read  at  the  reception  of  a  new 
member  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  is  by  St.  Augustine  quoted  as  the  Divine  authority 
for  monastic  life. 

(2)  It  is  like. — The  italics  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion are  wronj^y  inserted.  Unity  could  not  be  said  to 
flow  down.  The  other  term  of  the  simile  is  implied  in 
verse  3.  (See  Note.)  Literally,  Like  the  oil,  the  good 
oil,  on  the  head  descending  upon  the  heard,  Aaron^a 
heard,  which  (wa^s)  descending  to  the  fnouth  of  his  rohes. 
Oil  meets  us  as  the  standing  symbol  of  joy  and  festivity. 
(See  Ps.  xlv.  7,  Note;  Isa.  Ixi.  3.)  It  is  also  brought 
closely  into  connection  with  love  (Song  of  Sol.  i.  3). 
But  while  this  association,  as  also  the  peasure  derived 
from  the  fragrance  of  the  oil,  would  be  present  here  as 
always  in  the  truly  Oriental  image,  its  elaboration  in 
this  passage  points  to  a  further  purpose.  It  is  the  holy 
oil,  that  whose  composition  is  described  in  Exod.  xxx.  22, 
23,  that  the  poet  alludes  to.  This,  while  the  garments 
of  all  the  priests  were  sprinkled  with  it  (Exod.  xxix.  21 ; 
Lev.  viii.  30),  was  poured  on  the  head  of  Auron  (Exod. 
xxix.  7  ;  Lev.  viii.  12,  xxi.  10),  so  that  the  description 
of  the  psalm,  unpleasing  as  it  is  to  Western  ideas,  of 
the  saturation,  not  only  of  his  head,  but  of  face  and 
beard,  was  actually  true.  It  would  run  down  his  neck 
to  the  collar  of  the  priestly  robe.  That  this  is  the 
meaning  of  "  mouth  "  nere  is  plain  from  the  actual  de- 
scription of  the  sacerdotal  garments  (Exod.  xxviii.  31, 
32) :  "  And  thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of  the  ephod  all 
of  blue.  And  there  shall  be  a  mouth  in  the  top  of  it, 
in  the  midst  thereof :  and  it  shall  have  a  binding  of 
woven  work  round  about  the  mouth  of  it,  as  it  were  the 
mouth  of  a  habergeon,  that  it  be  not  rent."  (Oomp. 
Exod.  xxxix.  23 ;  and  Job  xxx.  18,  where  Authorised 
Version  has  *'  collar.")  To  the  ideas  of  "  joy "  and 
"  fragrance,"  therefore,  must  also  be  added  that  of  "  con- 
secration."  But  the  point  of  the  comparison  does  not 
lie  even  here;  nor  is  it  in  the  freshness  of  the  dew,  in 
the  next  verse,  or  its  abundance,  though  dew  suggests 
both  of  these  (see  Note,  Ps.  ex.  3),  but  in  the  word  three 
times  repeated — descending.  Our  version  unfortunately 
obscures  this  point,  by  rendering  this  recurrent  parti- 
ciple each  time  by  a  different  word,  missing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  marked  peculiarity  of  the  rhythm  of 
these  psalms.  The  oil  aescends  from  Aaron's  head 
over  his  face  and  beard ;  the  dew  of  Hermon  descends 
on  Zion — ^low  in  actual  measurement,  but  exalted  by  the 
Divine  favour  above  the  loftiest  hills.    It  is  not  unity, 


then,  in  itself  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem,  but  the 
unity  of  the  covenant  under  which  all  blessings /otoeci 
down  from  above,  rested  on  Mount  Zion,  and  took  oat- 
ward  shape  and  form  there  in  the  political  and  religious 
constitution. 

(3)  As  the  dew  •  .  • — Better,  keeping  the  same 
word  as  in  verse  2.  like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  de^ 
scended  on  the  Mount  Zion.  This  statement  of  the 
dew  of  a  mountain  in  the  north  descending  on  a  moun- 
tain in  the  south,  appears  so  strange  and  impossible 
that  our  version  inserted  the  words,  **  and  as  the  dew.'' 
But  the  sentence  is  constructed  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  verse  2,  and  the  dew  on  Mount  Zion  must  be  as 
clearly  the  same  dew  as  that  on  Mount  Hermon,  as  the 
oil  running  down  to  the  beard  was  the  same  as  that 
poured  on  the  head.  Nor  may  we  take  "  the  mountains 
of  Zion "  in  a  general  way  for  the  mountains  of  the 
country  lying  round  Hermon  like  spurs,  as  Van  de 
Velde  does  in  the  passage  from  his  Travels,  quoted  by 
Delitzsch.  Mount  Zion  itself  is  intended  (comp.  Pa. 
cxxi.  1,  cxxv.  2,  for  this  plural)  as  the  Last  clause, "  there 
Jehovah  commanded  the  blessing,"  clearly  shows.  De- 
litzsch  says  on  the  passage, "  This  feature  of  the  picture 
is  taken  from  the  naturu  reality,  for  an  abundant  dew, 
when  warm  days  have  preceded,  might  very  wdl  be 
diverted  to  Jerusalem  by  the  operation  of  the  cold 
current  of  air,  sweeping  down  from  the  north  over  Her- 
mon. We  know,  indeed,  of  our  own  experience  how  far 
a  cold  air  coming  from  the  Alps  is  perceptible  and 
produces  its  effecto."  But  setting  aside  the  amount  of 
scientific  observation  required  for  such  a  perception  of 
fact,  would  any  one  speak  of  the  dew  of  Mont  Blanc 
descending  on  the  Jura  P 

We  must  evidently  take  "  the  dew  of  Hermon  "  as  a 
poetical  synonym  for  "  choice  dew."  No  doubt  the 
height  of  Hermon,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  fio  con. 
spicuous,  determined  the  expression.  This  choice  dew, 
from  its  freshness,  abundance,  and  ita  connection  with 
life  and  growth,  is  a  symbol,  as  the  sacred  oil  also  is,  of 
the  covenant  blessing  in  its  nature.  The  descent  of 
the  moisture  offered  itself,  as  the  flowing  down  of  the 
oil  did,  as  an  emblem  of  the  operaiion  of  the  blessing. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  simile  is  only  implied.  No 
doubt  the  poet  intended  to  write,  "As  the  oil  poured  on 
Aaron's  head  flowed  down  to  his  beard,  and  as  the  dew 
of  Hermon  flowed  down  on  Mount  Zion,  so  the  covenant 
blessing  descended  on  Jehovah's  peo|^e ;  "  but  at  the 
mention  of  Mount  Zion  he  breaks  off  the  simile,  to 
make  the  statement,  **  for  there  Jehovah,"  &c.  Hebrew 
poetry  did  not  greatly  favour  the  simile,  and  often  con- 
fuses it  with  metaphor.  (See  Notes,  Ps.  Iviii.  9;  Song 
of  SoL  viii  12.) 

CXXXIY. 

This  little  song,  with  its  appeal  and  its  response,  fitly 
closes  the  Song^  of  the  Steps.  It  is  a  chaUenge  to  the 
Levites  going  on  duty  for  the  night  to  praise  Jehovah, 
as  others  have  already  done  by  day.  For  the  impor- 
tance of  this  psalm  in  deciding  the  date  of  the  dose  of 
the  Psalter,  see  General  Introdtiction, 
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The  LoT(£s  Mighty  Deliverances, 


servants  of  the  Lokd,  which  by  night 
stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lobd.  (^>  Lift 
up  your  hands  ^in  the  sanctoarj,  and 
bless  the  Lobd.  (^>  The  Lord  that  made 
heaven  and  earth  bless  thee  out  of  Zion. 

PSALM  CXXXV. 

W  Praise  ye  the  Lobd.  Praise  ye  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  praise  Aim,  0  ye 
servants  of  the  Lobd.  (^)  Ye  that  stand 
in  the  house  of  the  Lobd,  in  the  courts 
of  the  house  of  our  God,  <^^  praise  the 
Lobd;  for  the  Lobd  is  good :  sing  praises 
nnto  his  name ;  for  it  is  pleasant. 

W  For  the  Lobd  hath  chosen  Jacob 
nnto  himself 9  and  Israel  for  his  peculiar 
treasure. 

(5)  For  I  know  that  the  Lobd  is  great, 
and  Ohoi  our  Lord  is  above  all  gods. 
^•^  Whatsoever  the  Lobd  pleased,  that  did 
he  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  IJie  seas, 
and  all  deep  places.  (^^  'He  causeth  the 
vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth;  he  maketh  lightnings  for  the 
rain ;  he  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  his 
treasuries. 


1  Or,  In  JkoUii0M. 


«  Jer.  10,  IS. 


b  EX.1S.M. 


>  Heb^  from  man 


e  Num.  n.  H  SSk 
se,si,8s. 


4  Joab.  u.  7. 


3  Hpb.,  to  gcnera-\ 
tion  and  yeneriir 
tian. 


e  P8  l]5.4,fi.8.7.8. 


(8)  *  Who  smote  the  firstborn  of  Egypt, 
*both  of  man  and  beast.  <®)  Who  sent 
tokens  and  wonders  into  the  midst  of 
thee,  O  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon 
all  his  servants.  <^^^  *  Who  smote  great 
nations,  and  slew  mighty  kings ;  <^^>Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan : 
^^  'and  gave  their  land /or  an  heritage, 
an  heritage  unto  Israel  his  people. 

(13)  Thy  name,  O  Lobd,  endureth  for 
ever;  and  thy  memorial,  O  Lobd, 
*  throughout  all  generations.  <^*)For 
the  Lobd  will  judge  his  i>eople,  and  he 
will  repent  himself  concerning  his  ser- 
vants. 

(15)  *T}^g  i^Qig  Qf  tiig  heathen  are  silver 

and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
(16)  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak 
not ;  eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not ; 
<^^)  they  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their 
mouths.  (^®^  They  that  make  them  are 
like  unto  them:  so  is  every  one  that 
trusteth  in  them. 

<i^)  Bless  the  Lobd,  0  house  of  Israel: 


(1)  AH  ye  servants.— We  learn  from  1  Chron.  ix. 
33  timi  there  were  Levites  whose  duties  brought  them 
to  the  Temple  by  night.  Moreover,  the  worn  *dmad, 
"  stand,*'  is  the  cnstomary  word  for  sacerdotal  service 
(Dent.  X-  8,  xviii.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxiiL  30,  Ac.). 

(2)  Idft  up  your  hands  (see  Note,  Ps.  xxviii.  2) 
(in)  the  sanctuary. — The  nsnal  meaning  woold  be  to 
the  Mnetuary  (see  reference  above),  but  smce  the  ser- 
vants of  Jehovah  are  here  addressed  as  standing  tn  the 
sanctuary,  this  direction  seems  unreasonable.  Render, 
therefore,  in  holiness,  and  comp.  "  lifting  up  holv  hands  " 
(1  'Rm.  ii  8). 

<')  Made  heaven  and  earth.— For  this  style,  as 
frequent  in  this  group  of  psalms,  see  Ps.  cxxi.  2. 

CXXXV. 

This  pealm  is  a  mosaic  from  older  writings,  and  was 
plainly  pat  together  for  litnrgic  use.  It  pretends  to  no 
ori^nality,  and  shows  very  httle  art  or  care  in  the  com- 
position.    The  date  must  be  very  late. 

(1)  The  psalm  opens  with  an  adaptation  and  expan- 
sion (comp.  Ps.  cxvL  19)  of  Ps.  cxxxiv.  1.  As  there, 
the  priesUy  class  is  addressed.  Some,  however,  think 
that  the  addition,  "  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God/' 
as  well  as  verse  19,  make  the  application  to  all  these 
standing  in  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah.  This  is 
possible,  but  not  proved  by  the  evidence  adduced. 

(3)  Sing  praises.— Bather,  i)2a^. 

For  it  is  pleasant— i.e.,  tnus  to  sing  hallelujah. 
(See  Ps.  cxlvii.  1 ;  Prov.  xxii.  18.  Others  take  name 
as  the  subject,  and  the  Prayer-Book  version  suggested 
to  Crashaw  the  beautiful  hymn  beginning  "  Come 
lovely  name."  Ac. 

W  Peculiar  treasure. — ^A  special  covenant-name 
for  Israel  (Exod.  xix.  5 ;  Dent.  vii.  6,  &c^.  and  of  private 
int)perty  (1  Chron.  xxix.  3 ;  Eocles.  ii.  8). 


(*»  •)  Adapted  from  Ps.  cxv.  3. 

(7)  Adapted  from  Jer.  x.  13,  Ii.  16. 

Causetn  the  Tapours  to  ascend.— Mr.  Burgess 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  referring  this  to  the  mist  wnich 
went  up  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of 
the  gfround  "before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain" 
(Gen.  ii.  6),  since  the  original  passage  in  (xenesis  has  a 
plain  reference  to  the  story  of  the  Creation,  and  the  rain 
IS  immediately  mentioned  as  coming  into  existence  after 
the  vapowrs.  That  a  different  term  is  used  in  Genesis 
does  not  make  against  this  since  the  Hebrew  term  here 
is  a  general  one  derived  from  the  verb  "to  ascend." 

Lightnings  for  the  rain— i.e.,  "  to  bring  rain." 
Such  was  the  Oriental  notion,  see  Zech.  x.  1  and  com- 
pare 1  Sam.  xii.  17.  Both  of  these  places  refer  to 
showers  out  of  the  ordinary  rainy  season,  such  as 
thunder-storms  in  the  harvest  season.  The  sudden 
downfall  of  sheets  of  rain  after  a  flash  and  peal  is  even 
in  this  climate  sufficiently  striking  to  make  such  a 
notion  as  the  dependence  of  rain  on  lightning  quite  con. 
ceivable,  how  much  more  in  tropical  countries,  and 
where,  except  in  the  due  rainy  season,  it  would  never 
probably  fau  without  thunder  and  lightning. 

Wind  out  of  his  treasuries.—Comp.  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ideas  of  the  "caves  "  of  the  winds. 

(8)  Eg^ypt. — This  abrupt  change  from  the  miracles 
of  nature  to  the  marvels  of  history  is  apparently  copied 
from  the  next  psalm,  where  see  ^ote,  verse  10. 

(12)  Ps.  cv.  44,  cxi.  6. 

(13)  This  verse  is  from  Exod.  iii.  15. 
(1*)  Prom  Dent,  xxxii.  36. 
Judge — i.e.,  see  them  righted. 

(15,  i6)  With  slight  variations  from  Ps.  cxv.  4—8. 

(19, 21)  From  Ps.  cxv.  9—11,  with  the  addition,  "  O 
house  of  LevL" 
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of  GocTa  Mercy^ 


bless  the  Lord,  O  house  of  Aaron : 
(^>  bless  the  Lord,  O  house  of  Levi :  ye 
that  fear  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord. 
(^)  Blessed  be  the  Lord  out  of  Zion, 
which  dweUeth  at  Jerusalem.  Praise 
yathe  Lord. 

PSALM  CXXXVI. 

f^^  O  *give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for 
he  is  good :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.  (^^  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of 
ffods :  for  his  mercy  endv/reth  for  ever. 
^)  O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  lords : 
for  his  mercy  endv/reth  for  ever. 

W  To  him  who  alone  doeth  great 
wonders :  for  his  mercy  endureih  for 
ever.  ^*)  *To  him  that  by  wisdom  made 
the  heavens :  for  his  mercy  endureih  for 
ever.  (®>  ^'To  him  that  stretched  out  the 
earth  above  the  waters :  for  his  mercy 
endv/reth  for  ever.  <^>  ''To  him  that  made 
great  lights  :  for  his  mercy  endv/reth  for 
ever:  <®)  the  sun  ^ to  rule  by  day:  for 
his  mercy  endvnreth  for  ever :  W  the  moon 
and  stars  to  rule  by  night:  for  his  mercy 
endAireth  for  ever. 

(10)  *Xo  him  that  smote  Egypt  in  their 
firstborn :  for  his  mercy  endwreth  for 
ever:  <^>-^and  brought  out  Israel  from 
among  them  :  for  his  mercy  endv/reth  for 
ever :  <^)  with  a  strong  hand,  and  with 
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a  stretched  out  arm :  for  his  mercy  en^ 
dureth  for  ever. 

(13)  fi  Tq  i^^a  which  divided  the  Bed  sea 
into  parts:  for  his  mercy  endureih  for 
ever :  (^^>and  made  Israel  to  pass  through 
the  midst  of  it :  for  his  mercy  endwreth 
for  ever :  (^)  *but  ^overthrew  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  in  the  Bed  sea:  for  his. 
mercy  endv/reth  for  ever. 

(16)  i  Tq  iiini  which  led  his  people 
through  the  wilderness :  for  his  mercy 
endureih  for  ever.  ^'^)  To  him  which 
smote  great  kings :  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever:  (^)>and  slew  famous, 
kings  :  for  his  mercy  endureih  for  ever : 
(^)  ^Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites :  for  his 
mercy  endv/reth  for  ever :  ^^^ '  and  Og  the 
king  of  Bashan :  for  his  mercy  endureih 
for  ever :  W  "and  gave  their  land  for  an 
heritage:  for  his  mercy  endv/reth  for 
ever :  ^22)  ^^^^  an  heritage  unto  Israel 
his  servant :  for  his  mercy  endureih  for 
ever. 

^>  Who  remembered  us  in  our  low 
estate :  for  his  mercy  endureih  for  ever: 
<^>  and  hath  redeemed  us  from  our 
enemies:  for  his  mercy  endureih  for 
ever.  <^>  Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh : 
for  his  mercy  endureih  for  ever. 

W  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of 
heaven :  for  his  mercy  endureih  for  ever* 


(21)  Out  of  Zion.— As  in  Pa.  cxxviii.  6,  Jehovah 
blesses  the  coyenant  people  out  of  Zion,  so  here  they  bless 
him  out  of  Zion — ^that  is  the  place  where  the  reciprocal 
relation  is  best  and  chiefly  realised.  This  localisation 
is  made  more  emphatic  by  the  addition  of  the  name 
Jerusalem  to  Zion.    (Gomp.  Fss.  kxvi.  2,  cxxv.  1,  2.) 

CXXXVI. 

The  recurrence  in  this  psalm  of  the  ancient  liturgic 
refrain  (see  Notes,  Pss.  cyi.  1,  exviii.  1),  not  after 
eyery  yerse,  but  after  every  clause,  marks  clearly  the 
peculiarity  of  its  choral  use,  and  shows  that  it  was 
composed  expressly  for  the  Temple  seryice.  It  is  in- 
variably allowed  to  be  one  of  the  latest  hymns  in  the 
collection.  It  has  ff^erally  been  known  among  the 
Jews  as  the  Great  Hallel,  a  designation,  however,  at 
other  times  giyen  to  the  series  Pss.  czx.—- czxxvi.  (ac- 
cording to  others  Pss.  cxxxv.  4— cxxxvi.). 

(2,  3)  GKxl  of  gods  •  •  .  Lord  of  Lords.— 
From  Deut.  x.  17. 

(*)  Ps.  Ixxii.  18. 

(5)  By  wisdom.— From  Ps.  civ.  24,  Proy.  iii.  19, 
or  Jer.  x.  12. 

(^)  While  this  section  in  many  points  recalls  the 
account  of  creation  in  Genesis,  it  employs  terms  from 
other  parts  of  Scripture. 

Stretched  out.  —  A  word  and  idea  peculiar  to 
Isaiah  and  this  psalm  (Isa.  xlii.  5,  xliy.  24) ;  properly  to 
beat  out  with  the  feet,  then  to  oyerlay  with  a  plate  of 
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metal  (Isa.  xL  12).  The  earth  is  regarded  as  a  flat 
plate  that  has  been  beaten  out  and  spread  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  whereas  in  Grenesis  it  is  pictured  ss- 
emerraig  out  of  the  waters. 

(7)  IiightB.— An  unusual  word,  meaning  light  itself, 
and  not  Iwminaries,  But  possibly  the  poet  wished  in 
one  phrase  to  combine  Gren.  i.  3  and  14, 15. 

(10)  ]Por  hlB  mercy  .—Here  the  refrain,  after  the 
mention  of  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  first-boni,^ 
and  subsequently  after  that  of  war  and  slaughter^ 
sounds  harsh  to  Christian  ears.  But  the  word  mercy 
{Jchesed)  in  the  Hebrew  motto  implies  distinctly  covenam/t 
orace,  that  special  favour  of  Jehoyah  in  which  the 
heathen  did  not  share,  and  which  was  often  most 
signally  shown  in  their  destruction. 

OB)  Sihon.— Literally,  to  Sihon,  Eyidently  the 
composer,  after  beginning  so  many  yerses  witn  the 
preposition,  placed  it  here  inadvertently,  whence  it 
was  copied  in  Ps.  cxxxy.  11. 

(24)  Bedeemed.~Better,  as  in  ori^nal,  anaiched  us^ 
from.  (Comp.  Ps.  vii.  2,  used  of  a  kon  suddenly  seiz- 
ing  his  prey.) 

(85)  All  flesh. — ^Here  apparently  the  word  merctf 
takes  a  wider  image  and  applies  to  all  men.  But  only^ 
apparently  so.  le^l  coula  think  of  Jehovah  proyidin^ 
for  the  bodily  want«  of  all  as  He  was  the  creator  of  ajU, 
but  the  covenant  g^race  was  for  them  alone. 

(»)  God  of  heaven.— See  Neh.  i.  4,  ii.  4.  This^ 
title,  though  implied  in  Ps.  xi.  4  and  similar  passa^c^e^ 
was  not  used  before  the  exile.    Away  from  Zion  aad. 


The  Sorrows  of 


PSALMS,  CXXXVII. 


the  Captivity^ 


PSALM  cxxxvn. 

<^)  By  the  rivers  of,  Babylon,  there 
we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we 
remembered  Zion.  <2)  -yf^  hanged  our 
harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof.  ^*>  For  there  they  that  carried 
ns  away  captive  reqoired  of  us  ^a  song ; 
and  they  that  'wasted  us  required  of  us 
mirth,  eayirigy  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs 
of  Zion. 

^^  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
in  a  'strange  land? 


1  Heb.,  the  teoTdt 
of  a  »onu. 

2  Hob.,  laid  tut  on 
keapt. 

8  Heb.,  land  of  a 
ttranffert 

i  Wch.,  the  head  of 
my  joy. 

a  OlMd.  10,  Ac. 

5  aeb.,Makel>arB. 

0  Hek,  MMUted. 

7  Rcb.,  Vuit  ro- 
compm»eth  wnto 
the«  thy  deett 
ichieh  thou  didtt 
totu. 


(5)  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,    t®)  If 
I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I 
prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  *my  chief 

joy- 

t^  Remember,  O  Lord,  *the  children 
of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem ;  who 
said,  ^Base  ity  rase  ity  even  to  the  founda- 
tion thereof.  <®)  O  daughter  of  Babylon, 
who  art  to  be  *  destroyed;  happy  shall 
he  be,  ^that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast 


the  yisible  token  of  the  Divine  presence,  the  hearts 

of  tiie  faithful  began  more  and  more  to  dream  of  their 

God&s 

"  One  that  His  mansion  hath  on  high 
Above  the  reach  ot  mortal  eye." 

At  the  end  the  Yulgate  repeats  verse  3.    (See  Prayer 
BooL) 

cxxxvn. 

This  fine  song,  blended  as  it  is  of  tears  and  fire,  with 
its  plaintive  opening  and  its  vindictive  dose,  is  one  of 
the  clearest  records  left  in  Hebrew  literature  of  the 
eapMty,  bat  whether  it  dates  immediately  from  it, 
or  looks  back  with  a  distant  though  keen  and  clear  gaze, 
IB  difficult  to  decide.  Babvlon  maj  only  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  its  doom,  or  she  may  alreaay  have  fallen. 
(See  Note  on  verse  8.)  It  is  possible  that  just  as  long 
afterwards  another  great  power  was  symbolised  under 
the  name,  so  here  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  or  Grecian 
dominion  may  be  covertly  invoked  under  the  symbol 
"  daughter  of  Babylon."  The  rhythm  characteristic  of 
the  "  801^  of  degrees  "  reappears  here. 

The  LXX.  prefix  a  curious  title  **  To  David  of  Jere- 
miah;" Yulg.,  "  Psalmus  David  Jeremias,"  which  has 
been  explained  "a  David.like  song  by  Jeremiah." 

^p  By  the  rivers  .  •  . — ^Mentioned  as  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  country,  as  we  say  **  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales."  The  canals  which  irrigated 
Babylonia  made  it  what  an  ancient  writer  called  it,  the 
greatest  of  "  cities  of  river  places." 

(')  Willows. — It  is  perlwps  not  necessary  to  attempt 
to  identify  the  trees  mentioned  in  this  verse,  since  the 
toaching  nictnre  may  only  be  a  poetical  way  of  express, 
ing  the  suence  during  the  exile  of  aU  the  religious  and 
festal  songs.  The  '  ereh  *  is  certainly  not  the  willow,  a 
tree  not  found  in  Babylonia,  but  the  poplar  {PoptUus 
Ihmkraiiciu). 

w  A  song. — See  margin.  The  expression  is  gene. 
^J  regarded  as  pleonastic,  but  may  be  explained 
•8  in  Ps.  cv.  27,  where  see  Note.  Perhaps  "  some  Ivric 
^ng "  would  express  the  original.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
I^te  who  is  requested  to  sing. 

They  that  wasted  us.— A  peculiar  Hebrew  word 
which  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  take  as  svnonymous  with 
the  verb  in  the  first  clause.  The  modem  explanation, 
"they  that  make  us  howl,"  is  far  preferable.  Those 
whose  oppression  had  raised  the  wild  Oriental  scream 
of  lamentation,  npw  asked  for  mirth. 

Songs  of  Zion — or,  as  in  the  next  verse,  songs  of 
Jehovahf  were  of  course  the  liturgical  hymns.  Nothing 
M  more  ehaTacteristie  than  this  of  the  Hebrew  feeling. 
The  captors  asked  for  a  national  song,  as  the  Philis- 
unes  asked  for  sport  from  Samson,  to  amuse  them. 


The  Hebrew  can  think  only  of  one  kind  of  song,  that  to 
which  the  genius  of  the  race  was  dedicated. 

(*)  Strange  land.— The  feeling  expressed  in  this 
question  is  too  natural  to  need  any  such  explanation  as- 
tnat  it  was  contrary  to  the  Law  to  sing  a  sacred  song 
in  a  strange  land.  Nehemiah's  answer  (Neh.  ii.  2,  3) 
offers  a  direct  illustration. 

Of  Jerusalem's  choir  in  Babylon  it  might  truly  be 

said: 

**  Like  strangers'  voioes  here  they  sonnd, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memorv  strays. 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days. 
But  all  is  new  unhallowed  ground." 

Tbnnyson  :  In  Memoriam, 

(i^)  Her  cunning— t.e.,  the  skill  of  playing  on  the 
harp.  If  at  such  a  moment  the  poet  can  so  far  forget  the 
miserable  bondage  of  Jerusalem  as  to  strike  the  strings 
in  joy,  may  his  nand  for  ever  lose  the  skill  to  touch 
them. 

(7)  Bemember  .  .  .—Bememher,  Jehovah,  for  the 
children  of  Edom  the  day  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophecy 
of  Obadian  gives  the  beet  comment  on  this  verse :  "  For 
thy  violence  agiunst  thv  brother  Jacob  shame  shall 
cover  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  for  ever.  In  the 
day  that  thou  stoodest  on  the  other  side,  in  the  day 
that  the  strangers  carried  away  captive  his  forces,  and 
foreigners  entered  into  his  gates  and  cast  lots  upon  Jem. 
salem,  even  thou  wast  as  one  of  them.  But  thou  shouldest 
not  have  looked  on  the  day  of  thy  brother  in  the  day 
that  he  became  a  stranger ;  neither  shouldest  thou  have 
rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their 
destruction;  neither  shouldest  thou  have  spoken  proudly 
in  the  day  of  distress  "  (Obadiah,  verses  10 — 12.)  (See 
Excursus  on  the  date  and  authorship  of  that  book.) 

Base  •  .  . — Literally,  make  naked  or  hare.  (Comp. 
a  similar  use  of  another  verb,  Micah  i.  6.)  The  LXa. 
and  Vulg.  have  "  empty  out,  empty  out." 

Thereof  .—Literally,  in  it. 

(8)  Daughter  of  Babylon— -i.e.,  Babylon  itself. 
(See  Ps.  ix.  14,  Note.) 

Who  art  to  be  destroyed.— Considerable  doubt 
attaches  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  here.  Our 
version  is  that  of  Theodotion.  Aquila  and  Jerome 
have  "  wasted"  (comp.  Prayer  Book  veraion) ;  Symma- 
chus,  "  robber ;  "  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "  wretched." 

As  pointed,  the  word  is  a  passive  participle,  and 
must  be  rendered  as  by  Aquila,  "wasted"  or  ''de- 
stroyed," but  with  the  recollection  that  a  Hebrew 
would  thus  speak  proleptically  of  a  doom  foreseen 
though  not  accomplished.  Deutzsch  quotes  an  Arab 
saying:  "Puraue  the  caught  one" — t.e.,  sure  to  be 
caught. 

^e  **  luxury  of  revenge "  is  well  expressed  in  this 
beatitude,  pronounced  on  him  who  can  carry  out  to  all 
its  bitter  end  the  Uk  talumis,      Commentaton  havo 
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A  Song  of  Fraiae. 


PSALMS,  cxxxvni. 


The  Divine  Condescension. 


«ei*ved  us.  ^^>  Happy  shall  he  &6,  that 
taketh  and  'dasheth  thy  little  ones 
Against  ^the  stones. 

PSALM  cxxxvin. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

^)  I  will  praise  thee  with  my  whole 
heart:  *  before  the  gods  will  I  sing 
praise  unto  thee.  <^)  I  will  worship 
toward  thy  holy  temple,  and  praise  thy 
name  for  thy  lovingkuidness  and  for  thy 
truth:  for  thou  hast  magnified  thy  word 
above  all  thy  name. 

<^)  In  the  day  when  I  cried  thou 
answeredst  me,  and  strengthenedst  me 
with  strength  in  my  soul. 


a  IM.  18.  Ift. 


1  Beh.,  the  rock. 


b  P8.11S.M. 


^*)  All  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall 
praise  thee,  O  Lobd,  when  they  hear 
the  words  of  thy  mouth.  (*)  Yea,  they 
shall  sing  in  the  ways  of  the  Lobd  :  for 
great  is  the  glory  of  the  Lobd. 

<*>  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath 
he  respect  unto  the  lowly:  but  the  proud 
he  knoweth  afar  o£F.  <^>  Though  I  walk 
in  the  midst  of  trouble,  thou  wilt  revive 
me :  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thine  hand 
against  the  wrath  of  mine  enemies,  and 
thy  i%ht  hand  shall  save  me. 

<^  The  Lobd  will  perfect  that  which 
concemeth  me:  thy  mercy,  O  Lobd, 
endureth  for  ever:  forsake  not  the  works 
of  thine  own  hands. 


in  turn  tried  to  disguise  and  justify  the  expression  of 
passion.  Happily  the  Bible  allows  us  to  see  men  as 
they  were  without  taking  their  rules  of  feeling  and 
conduct  as  ours.  "The  psalm  is  beautiful  as  a  poem— 
the  Christian  must  seek  nis  inspiration  elsewhere." 

(^)  Ijittle  ones. — Literally,  sucklings. 

Stones. — Better,  cliff  or  rock. 

For  this  feature  of  barbarous  cruelty  with  which 
jmcient  war  was  cursed  see  2  Kings  viii.  12 ;  Isa.  xiii. 
16;  Hosea  x.  14,  &c. ;  and  comp.  Homer,  Hiad,  xxii.  63: 

"  My  bleeding  infants  dashed  against  the  floor." 

cxxxvni. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  addition  made 
to  the  Hebrew  inscription  by  the  LXX.,  "Of  Haggai 
«nd  Zechariah,"  brings  this  psalm  within  the  post-exile 
period,  the  most  likely  time  of  its  composition.  The 
tone  and  tenor  are  what  we  should  look  for  if  Zerub- 
babel  or  Nehemiah  were  its  author.  Some  great  success 
had  evidently  just  been  gained  (verses  1 — 5);  but 
trouble  still  pressed  on  the  community  for  whom  the 
poet  speaks — some  work  of  pressing^  need  was  impeded, 
■and  Jehovah's  strong  hand  could  alone  bring  it  to 
completion.  This  would  suit  the  times  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  achievement  already  per- 
formed may  have  been  of  a  military  kind,  and  the 
psalm  ma^  breathe  the  hopes  of  the  Maccabaean  period. 
The  poetical  form  is  nearly  regular  and  the  rnythm 
stately,  as  suits  the  subject. 

(1)  Before  the  gods.— Undoubtedly,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxii. 
1 :  "  before  the  great "  or  **  mighty."  (Comp.  Ps.  cxix. 
46,  "  before  kmgs.") 

Sing  praise.— Rather,  p2ai/. 

(2>  Notice  that  "  loving.kindness  "  and  "  truth  "  are 

i'oined  as  inseparable  attributes  of  Jehovah  in  His  re- 
lition  to  the  chosen  race. 

For  thou  hast  magnified — i.e.,  the  promise  made 
for  help  and  deliverance  has  been  fulfilled,  and  more 
than  fulfilled.  The  psalmist  often  speaks  of  Jehovah's 
name,  or  reputation,  or  honour  being  at  stake.  Here 
the  poet  can  say  that  the  praise  won  is  even  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  true  tliis  would 
have  been  expressed  more  in  accordance  with  our  ex- 
pectation by  "  Thou  hast  magnified  Thy  Name  above 
Thy  promise ;  '*  but  comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  10  for  a  similar 
thought,  and  for  the  langiiage  comp.  Tennyson's : 

'*  I  am  become  a  name." 


The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  felt  the  difficulty  too  great,  and 
render  "  Thy  holy  one,"  instead  of  "  Thy  word." 

(3)  Strengthenedst  me  with  strength.— Or,  en- 
couragest  me  strongly.  (See  Note  to  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  5, 
where  the  same  Hebrew  form  occurs.) 

In  my  soul. — Or,  ai  my  desire. 

(^  5)  xhe  general  sense  of  these  verses  is  plain, 
though  there  are  slightilv  different  ways  of  understand- 
ing the  expressions.  Tke  psalnust  imagines  that  the 
word  or  promise,  which  has  been  so  abundantly  ful- 
filled, win,  by  its  performance,  convince  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  bring  them  in  confession  and  praise 
to  Jehovah.  For  a  Hebrew  the  expression  "  hear  the 
words  of  Thy  mouth,"  referring  in  tnis  instance  imme. 
diately  back  to  verse  2,  was  synonymous  with  "see 
Thy  wonders,"  since  for  them  "  God  spoke  and  it  was 
done.'* 

(5)  In  the  ways. — Bather„  of  the  wcuys,  this  pre- 
position being  so  used  frequently  after  verbs  of  speak- 
mg  praising  (comp.  Pss.  xx.  7,  idiv.  8,  IxxxviL  3.  cv.  2), 
though  there  is  no  parallel  instance  of  such  a  nse  with 
tlus  particular  verb  sing. 

For  ways  used  of  6od*s  mighty  works  in  creation  see 
Job  xxvi.  14,  xl.  19 ;  of  His  action  in  history,  Ps.  xviiL 
30 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  4.  It  seems  against  the  paj-allelism  to 
understand  literally  that  the  heathen  kings  would  come 
to  walk  in  Grod's  wa^s — i.e.,  in  righteousness,  ukd  so 

E raise  Him,  as  in  Micah  iv.  2.    Tne  meaning  is  that 
eathen  monarchs  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  gloiy  of  Jehovah. 

(6)  Knoweth  afar  off. — Or,  recognises  from  afar. 
From  His  exaltation  Jehovah  looks  down  alike  on  the 
lowly  and  on  the  proud,  but  it  is  to  show  a  gracious 
interest  in  the  former,  while  the  latter  are  merely  marked 
as  persons  to  be  kept  at  a  distance.  "  Lowliness  and 
humilitv  are  the  court  dress  of  Grod;  he  who  wears 
them  will  please  Him  well.'* 

(7)  This  verse  echoes  Pss.  xxiii.  4,  xxx.  3,  Ixxi.  20. 
Against  the   wrath.  —  Or   perhaps,    upon   (he 

wrath. 

(8)  Perfect  that  which  concemeth  me. — Or,  as 
in  the  analogous  phrase  (Ps.  Ivii.  2),  wiU  cotnplete  for 
me — i.e.,  either  "  all  my  undert^ikings,"  or,  as  in  Phil 
i.  6,  "  what  he  has  begun  in  and  for  me." 

Forsake  not.— Better,  the  works  of  Thine  hands; 
do  not  lea/ve  them  unfinished.  (See  for  the  same  verb 
Neh.  vi  3 ;  Prov.  iv.  13 :  "  let  her  not  go.") 
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Divine  Knotoiedge, 


PSALM   CXXXIX. 

To  the  chief  Mnsiciaii,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

(^^JO  LoBD,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and 
known  me.  ^^^  Thou  knowest  my  down- 
sitting  and  mine  uprising,  thou  under- 
standest  my  thought  afar  off.  ^^>  Thou 
icompassest  my  path  and  my  lying 
down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all 
my  ways.  (*>Por  there  is  not  a  word 
in  my  tongue,  but,  lo,  O  Lord,  thou 


1  Or,  itiiinoirail 


a  Amos  ft.  2,  a,  4. 


knowest  it  altogether.  (*)  Thou  hast 
beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid 
thine  hand  upon  me.  ^^^  8ueh  know- 
ledge is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  iiigh^ 
I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 

(7)  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit? 
or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy 
presence  ?  (®)  'If  I  ascend  up  into  hea- 
ven, thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed 
in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  <®J  If  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 


The  special  intention  of  the  prayer  depends  on  the 
origin  of  the  psalm.  If  it  arose  out  of  the  troubles  of 
rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  reconstituting  the  state,  it  is 
intelligible  and  expressive.  Or  the  reference  may  be 
to  all  JehoTah*8  gracious  intentions  for  Israel. 

CXXXIX. 

This  psalm  faUs  into  four  strophes  unequal  in  length, 
but  dearlj  marked.  Had  it  ended  at  the  third  it  could 
bare  been  easily  described  as  a  poem  on  the  omniscience 
and  omnipresence  of  Grod,  and  though  many  of  the 
expressions  that  have  been  used  about  this  psalm  would 
Beem  extrayagant  if  repeated,  yet  it  would  be  acknow- 
ledfi^ed  by  aU  as  one  of  the  sublimest  in  the  whole 
eol&ction.  In  its  tone  it  is  personal  and  reflectiye 
rather  than  speculatiye,  and  yet  some  of  the  prof  oundest 
metaphysical  questions  are  touched,  or  at  least  sug- 
gested, and  as  we  read  we  feel  at  every  moment  that 
we  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  discovery  of  weighty 
truths  concerning  God*s  nature  and  his  relation  to  man. 
Bat  suddenly,  as  only  a  Hebrew  poet  could  do,  the 
writer  breaks  away  from  the  subject,  to  denounce 
ungodly  men  with  a  storm  of  indignation  nowhere  sur- 
passed. For  the  explanation  of  this  see  Note  to  verse  19. 

The  superscription  ascribing  the  psalm  to  David 
must  be  abandoned  in  the  face  not  only  of  the  strong 
Aramaic  colouring  of  the  psalm,  but  also  of  the  develop, 
ment  of  its  eschatology,  which  marks  a  late  epoch.  It 
is  certainly  as  late  as  the  latest  in  the  collection. 
Though  not  sustained  throughout,  the  parallelism  is 
exceptionably  fine. 

TUle, See  Title  Ps.  iv. 

The  C!odex  Alex,  of  the  LXX.  adds,  "  of  Zechariah," 
and  a  later  band,  "  on  the  dispersion." 

0)  Searched  .  .  .— Comp.  Ps.  xliv.  21,  "shall  not 
God  search  this  out.''  The  word  is  used  of  mining 
operations.  Job  xxviii.  3 ;  of  exploring  a  country,  Judges 
XTiii.  2. 

(2)  Bown-sitting  and  upriBing— as  in  Dent.  vi.  7, 
t«  denote  the  whole  daily  life— business  and  rest. 

Thought. — An  Aramaic  form  found  nowhere  else, 
but.  from  one  possible  derivation  ("  companion  "),  mean- 
ing the  thoughts  which  are  inseparable  companions, 
mod  iidimate  thoughts. 

Comp.  Macbeth  iii.  2 : 

**  How  DOW,  my  lord  ?   Whf  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fancies  yonr  comi)anion8  making?" 

Afar  off. — Exactly  as  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  6.  Jehovah 
notes  and  recognises  the  proud  from  afar  oft,  so  here 
though  He  has  His  home  in  heaven  He  knows  what  are 
the  moughts  and  feelings  amid  which  a  man  habitually 
lives.  (Comp.  Job  xxii.  12, 13.)  The  Hebrew  expres- 
sion literally  means,  thou  hast  iiUelligence  as  to  my 
thought  from  afar,  an  Aramaic  expression. 


(3)  Coznpassest. — There  is  some  obscurity  about 
this  word.  The  Hebrew  verb  means  first  to  scatter,. 
and  is  used  of  throwing  com  about  to  winnow  it  (Isa. 
XXX.  24 ;  Jer.  iv.  II ;  Buth  iii.  2).  Hence  by  an  easy 
metaphor  it  may  mean  to  sift  or  search  otU.  l^ie  LXA. 
and  Theodotion,  followed  b^  the  Vulg ,  have  traced, 
investigated.  Jerome  has  wtnnowed.  The  Authorised 
Version  rendering  appears  to  come  from  a  mistaken 
etymology. 

A  most  plausible  suggestion  connects  the  verb  with 
sur,  to  lodge,  which  ni^es  a  perfect  parallelism  with 
the  verb  to  dwell,  in  the  next  clause.    Literally, 

About  my  path  and  bed  thou  art  affuest, 
In  all  my  ways  thou  dwellettt ; 

i.e.,  art  as  familiar  with  all  my  life  as  one  inhabiting 
the  same  house  could  be. 
My  path.— Literally,  my  going* 

(4)  For  there  is  not  .  .  .—This  has  been  under- 
stood in  two  ways  : — 


or. 


My  tongue  cannot  utter  a  word  which  thou  dost  not 
altogether  know. 

Before  my  tongue  can  utter  a  word  thou  knowest  it 
altogether. 


(5)  Beset — as  a  beleagured  city  from  which  there 
is  no  escape. 

(6)  Such  .  •  . — God's  omnisdenoe  is  for  man  at  once 
transcendevd,  wnattainahle,  impossible.  Possibly  the 
article  has  dropped  aw^,  and  we  should  read  this 
knowledge.    La^A.  and  Yulg.  have  '*  thy  knowledge." 

For  the  thought  comp.  verses  17,  18,  and  Romans  xi. 
33. 

(7)  Spirit. — If  this  clause  stood  alone  we  should 
naturally  understand  by  God's  Spirit  His  creative  and 
providential  power,  from  which  nothing  can  escape 
(comp.  Ps.  CIV.  30).  But  taken  in  pandlelism  with 
presence  in  the  next  clause  the  expression  leads  on  to  a 
thought  towards  which  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  dimly  feeling,  which  it  nearw  reached  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  liord  filleth  the  world,'' 
but  which  found  its  perfect  expression  in  our  Saviour's 
announcement  to  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

(8)  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell.— Literally,  If  I 
m4ike  Sheol  m/y  bed.  (For  the  thought  see  Amos  ix.  2, 
and  comp.  Prov.  xv.  11 ;  Job  xxvi.  6.^ 

This  conviction  that  the  underworld  was  not  exempt 
from  the  vigilance  and  even  from  the  visitation  of 
Jehovah  maSeB  an  advance  in  thought  from  Ps.  vi.  5 
(where  see  Note),  &c.,  where  death  is  viewed  as  cuttings 
off  the  Hebrew  altogether  from  his  relation  to  the 
Theocracy. 

(»)  If  .  .  .—Literally, 

I  lift  wings  of  dawn 

I  dweU  in  the  end  of  the  sea. 
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in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  <i*>)  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.  <^^^  If  I  say, 
Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me; 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me. 
"<*^J  Tea,  •the  darkness  ^hideth  not  from 
thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day: 
^the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  thee. 

(13)  for  thou  hast  possessed  my  reins: 


a  Job  ML  6;  Heb. 

4.  IS. 


1  Heb.,  darkmetk 
not 


3  Heb.,  M  is  tik« 
darknets,  so  is 
UulighL 


S  Heb.,  greaUjf. 


4  Or,  atretigth,  or. 
body. 

I 


thou  hast  covered  me  in  my  mother's 
womb.  ^^*^  I  will  praise  thee;  for  I 
am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made: 
marvellous  are  thy  works;  and  that 
my  soul  knoweth  'right  well.  ^^  My 
^substance  was  not  hid  from  thee, 
when  I  was  made  in  secret,  and 
curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  earth.  ^^>  Thine  eyes  did 
see   my  substance,  yet    being     unper- 


The  wings  of  the  morning.— This  exqaisite 
image  suggesting  not  only  tlie  pinions  of  clona  that 
seem  often  to  lift  the  dawn  into  the  sky,  bat  also  the 
swift  sailing  of  the  light  across  the  world,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  "  wings  of  the  snn  "  in  Mai.  iv.  2,  and  the 
^'  wings  of  the  wind  "  in  Ps.  xviii.  10. 

The  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea— i.e.,  to  a 
Hebrew  the  extreme  west.  The  poet  ima^nes  himself 
darting  from  east  to  farthest  west,  with  the  rapidity  of 
light. 

(10)  Even  there  .  .  .—The  expressions  **  lead  me," 
"  hold  me,"  are  elsewhere  nsed  oi  the  protecting  and 
piiding  providence  of  God  (Pss.  v.  8,  xxiii.  3,  xxvii.  11, 
Ixxiii.  24).  And  yet  the  psalmist  speaks  here  as  if 
he  were  a  guilty  bemg  trying  to  escape  from  the  Divine 
notice.  The  truth  is  a  profound  one.  Even  when  God 
discovers  and  overtakes  those  who  guiltily  try  to  hide 
from  Him,  it  is  to  take  them  under  His  loving  care. 

(11)  If  I  say  .  .  .—Bather, 

I  say  only  let  darkness  cnish  me. 
And  Ught  become  night  around  me. 

Commentators  have  mostly  been  frightened  by  the 
metaphor  in  the  first  line,  thongh  it  has  been  pre- 
served both  by  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  and  can  only  be 
avoided  either  by  forcing  the  meaning  of  the  verb  from 
what  it  bears  in  Gen.  lii.  15,  Job  ix.  17,  or  altering 
the  text.  Yet  the  Latins  could  speak  even  in  prose  c3 
A  region  "  oppressed  by  darkness  (Sen.  Ep.  82) ;  and 
when  night  was  used  as  fiffurative  of  death,  node 
premi  was  a  common  poetical  figure.  Indeed,  the  word 
rendered  darkness  here  is  actually,  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6, 
used  of  death,  and  if  we  understood  this  figure  here 
we  might  render  the  word  trtMnplef  illustrating  by 

Horace 

"  Jam  te  premet  noz  fabnlsBqne  Manes." 

Such  a  view  would  suit  the  thought  to  which  the  poet 
immediately  passes — ^to  God  the  darkness  of  death 
and  the  nothingness  before  birth  are  alike.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  main  thought  is  that  nowhere  is  there 
escape  from  God's  sight  in  height,  or  depth,  or  distance 
so  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  we  seem  to  need,  dark' 
ness. 

The  second  clause  does  not  begin  the  apodosis :  it  is 
in  ^pthetic  parallelism  with  the  first. 

(12)  Hideth  not.— Better  to  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  original  maheth  not  dark.  Others  render  cannot 
be  too  dark  for  thee.    The  highest  developifient  of  the 

Ssalmist's  thought  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  St.  John's 
eclaration,  "  God  is  light  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all." 
Shineth.— Or,  giveth  light. 

The  darkness  •  •  • — Literally,  as  darkness^  so 
light, 

*'  Ood  is'the  Uffht  which,  never  seen  Itself,  makes  all  things 
visible,  and  clothes  itself  in  colours."— Rxchteb. 
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(13)  Por  .  .  . — The  mystery  of  birth  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  (see  EccL  xi.  5),  is  a  proof 
of  God's  omniscience. 

Possessed. — The  context  seems  to  require /ormed, 
fashioned^  as,  according  to  Gesenius,  in  Dent,  xxxii.  6, 
(Authorised  Version  "  bought ")  (Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  19, 
where  maker  should  be  resa  for  possessor.) 

For  **  reins  "  see  Ps.  xvi.  7. 

Covered  me. — Most  critics  render  here  ciids^  weave 
me.  (Comp.  Job  x.  11.)  But  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word  cover  or  protect,  suits  equally  well.  The  prime 
thought  is  that  every  birth  is  a  divine  creation. 

(1*)  For  I  am  .  .  . — ^Literally,  because  I  am  fear- 
fuUy  separated  or  distinguished  (see  Note  on  Pss.  xxvi. 
7,  XL  5),  which  might  mean  separated  from  the  womb, 
i.e.,  bom.  (Comp.  GaL  i.  15  ;  Ps.  xxii.  10.)  Or  if  the 
reference  is  national  rather  than  individual,  it  would 
imply,  as  so  frequently,  the  choice  of  Israel  bj  Jehovah 
in  distinction  to  other  races. 

(15)  Substance.— Aquila  "  bones,"  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
"  bone,"  Symmachus  "  strength."  Perhaps,  generally, 
body.  But  the  comfhon  Hebrew  word  for  bone  differs 
oidy  in  the  pointing. 

In  secret.~Comp.  JEsch.  Bum.  665. 

Curiously  wrought. — ^From  the  use  of  the  verb 
in  Exod.  xxvi.  36,  xxvii.  16,  it  plainly  refers  to  some 
kind  of  tapestry  work,  but  whether  of  the  nature  of 
weaving  or  embroidery  is  matter  of  controyersy.  The 
English  sufficiently  suggests  the  figure. 

In  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.— This  figura. 
tive  allusion  to  the  womb  is  intended  no  doubt  to 
heighten  the  feeling  of  mystery  attaching  to  birth. 
There  may  also  be  a  covert  allusion  to  the  creation  from 
dust  as  Ecclus.  xl.  1,  "  From  the  day  that  they  go  out 
of  their  mother's  womb,  till  the  day  that  they  return  to 
the  mother  of  all  things."  This  allusion  falls  in  with 
the  view  which  meets  us  in  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  creation  of  Adun  is  repeated  at 
every  birth  (Job  xxxiii.  6,  and  see  above,  verse  13). 

Others,  since  the  expression  "  lowest  places  of  the 
earth  "  is  used  of  the  unseen  world  (Ps.  Ixiii.  9 ;  comp. 
Ixxxvi.  13),  see  here  a  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
state  before  birth  and  after  death  are  in  this  poem  re- 
garded as  the  dark  void  of  night,  with  all  the  recesses 
of  which,  however,  God  is  acquainted.  (Comp.  the  ex. 
pressions  "  Womb  of  Sheol,"  "  Belly  of  holt'*  Jonah 
ii.  2 ;  Ecclus.  li.  5.) 

(16)  This  difficult  verse,  rendered  word  for  word, 
gives — 

"  My  foetus  (literally,  roUed^  saw  thine  eyes. 
And  on  thy  book  all  of  them  were  written ; 
Days  were  formed,  and  not  (or,  as  the  Hebrew  maigin, 
to  him)  one  in  them.'* 

The  readin|f  "  substance  yet  being  imperfeet "  of  the 
A^uthorised  Version  follows  the  Ii£X.  andYnlK.*  and 
(Symmachus,  ''shapeless  thing")  periphrasticaS^  de. 
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2   Or,  whftt  daya 
they    shoiiUl    be 


feet;  and  in  thy  book  ^all  my  members  ineb^ auo/them. 

-were    written,    ^  which    in    continuance 

were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was 

none   of    them.      ^^^^    '  How    precious 

also    are    thy  thoughts    unto   me,    O 

God !   how  great  is  the  sum  of  them. 

(18)  jy  I   should   count  them,  they  are 

more  in  number  than  the  sand :  when 

I  awake^  I  am  still  with  thee. 

^^^  Surely  thou  wilt  slay  the 
wicked,  O  God:  depart  from  me 
therefore,    ye    bloody    men.      <*)    For 


a  Pb.40.6. 


9    Heb.,   van   of 
pain,  or.  ffru/. 


they  speak  against  thee  wickedly, 
and  thine  enemies  take  thy  nams  in 
vain.  (^^>  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O 
LoBD,  that  hate  theeP  and  am  not  I 
grieved  with  those  that  rise  up  against 
thee?  ^22)  I  hate  them  with  perfect 
hatred:  I  count  them  mine  enemies. 
<^J  Search  me,  O  Grod,  and  know  my 
heart :  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts  : 
^^^  And  see  if  there  he  any  '  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting. 


notes  tlie  embryo  ^  which  the  Hebrew  word — ^literally, 
rotted^  or  wrapped,  naed  in  2  Kings  ii.  8, "  of  a  mantle/' 
in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  24,  "bales"  (Authorised  Yersion, 
"  clothes ; "  margin,  **  foldings  ") — ^almost  scientifically 
describes.     (Comp.  Job  x.  8--12 ;  2  Mace.  vii.  22.) 

Others  take  it  oi  the  ball  of  the  threads  of  destiny ; 
bat  this  is  not  a  Hebrew  conception.  By  inserting  the 
word  members,  the  Authorised  Version  sn^^ei»  a 
poisible,  but  not  a  probable,  interpretation.  Ttie  He- 
brew langnage  likes  to  use  a  pronoun  before  the  woid 
to  which  it  refers  has  occun«d  (see  Note,  Ps.  Ixriii. 
14);  and,  in  spite  of  the  accents,  we  must  refer  aU 
of  them  to  "  days "  (Authorised  Version,  "  in  con- 
tboance  "). 

**  Thine  eyes  beheld  my  embryo, 
And  hi  thy  book  were  written 
All  the  days,  the  davB 
Which  were  being  formed. 
When  as  yet  there  were  none  of  them." 

But  A  much  more  satisfactory  sense  is  obtained  by 

^'^JT  '^*^*  ^'^"^  ""^  foUowing  SymmaehoB 
in  the  last  line — 

**  The  days  which  are  all  reckoned,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  wanting.** 

All  the  ancient  veraions  make  that  which  is  written 
in  Grod's  book  either  the  days  of  life,  or  men  bom  in 
the  course  of  these  days,  each  coming  into  being  aocord- 
mr  to  the  Divine  will. 

Ti7)  PrecioiiB. — Bather,  weighty,  the  first  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  parallelism  requires  this,  as  also  the 
peculiar  word  for  "  thoughts,"  for  which  see  verse  2. 
We  hare  here  the  antithesis  to  that  verse:  while 
the  Divine  penetration  discovers  the  most  intimate 
thought  of  man,  man  finds  (rod's  secrets  incompre- 
hennble. 

OSi  If  I  should  •  .  .—The  original  is  more  ex- 
pressive:— 

**  Let  me  comit  them— more  than  the  sand  they  are  many : 
I  have  awaked -and  still  with  thee.** 

With  the  countless  mysteries  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence the  poet  is  so  occupied,  that  they  are  his  first 
waking  thought ;  or,  perhaps,  as  the  Hebrew  suggests, 
his  dreams  are  continued  into  his  early  thoughts. 

*'l8  not  the  vision  He?  tho*  He  be  not  that  which  He 
seems? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last ;  and  do  we  not  live  in 
dreams?" 

TsNNTSON :  Higher  Pantheism, 

OS)  Slay  the  wicked*— This  abrupt  transition  from 
a  theme  soprof  ound  and  fascinating  to  fierce  indig^tion 
against  the  enemies  of  Qod,  woula  certainly  be  strange 
anywhere  but  in  the  Psalms.    And  yet,  perhaps,  phik>- 


sophically  regarded,  the  subject  of  God's  omniscience 
must  conduct  the  mind  to  the  thought  of  the  existence 
of  evil,  and  speculation  on  its  origin  and  development. 
But  the  Hebrew  never  speculated  for  speculation's  sake. 
The  practical  concerns  of  life  engaged  him  too  intensely. 
Where  a  modem  would  have  branched  off  into  the  ever, 
recurring  problem  of  the  entrance  of  evil  into  the 
world,  the  Israelite  turned  with  indignation  on  those 
who  then  and  there  proved  the  existence  of  sin  in  con- 
crete act. 
Surely  .  .  .—Or,  rather — 

**  O  that  thou  wouldest  slay,  O  God,  the  wicked. 
And  that  ye  bloody  men  would  depart  from  me." 

We  get  the  last  clause,  which  is  better  than  an  abrupt 
change  to  the  imprecations,  by  a  slight  change  of 
reading. 

(20)  For  they  speak.— Better,  Who  rebel  agaiiist 
thee.  This  is  actually  the  reading  of  the  fifth  of  the 
Greek  translations  preserved  by  Origen,  and  entails 
onlv  a  change  of  the  vowel  pointing. 

And  thme  enemies.— The  state  of  the  text  is  un- 
satisfactory. The  subject  to  the  verb  must  be  that  of 
the  last  clause,  and  the  rendering  "  enemies  "  of  a  word 
properly  meaning  cities  is  verv  doubtful,  in  spite  of 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  16  (but  Aquila  has  "  rivals,"  ana  Sym- 
machus  "  adversaries "),  where  there  is  also  a  textual 
correction  required. 

Of  the  various  proposed  emendations,  the  simplest 
produces 

"  And  rise  up  <igainst  them  in  vain.** 

(21)  Do  not  I  .  .  .—Better— 

"  Must  I  not  hate  thv  haters,  Jehovah, 
And  feel  loathing  for  thy  assailants? " 

(22)  With  perfect  hatred.— Literally,  with  per- 
fection of  haired,    Comp.  Tennyson's 

"  Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate." 

<23)  Search.— The  same  word  with  which  the  psalm 
opens.  The  inevitable  scrutiny  of  the  Divine  Being  b 
invited. 

Thoughts. — ^As  in  Ps.  xciv.  19;  a  word  meaning 
(Ezek.  xxxi.  5)  branches,  and  so  expressing  the  ramifi 
cations  of  thought. 

(2*)  Wicked  way.— The  Hebrew  may  mean  (after 
1  Ohron.  iv.  9 ;  Isa.  xiv.  3)  way  of  sorrow,  or  (after 
Isa.  xlviii.  5)  way  of  an  idol,  %,e.,  idolatry,  which  is 
preferable. 

Way  everlasting,— Bather,  here  as  in  Jer.  vi.  16, 
xviii.  15,  of  the  old,  i.e.,  the  true,  religion,  in  the  ancient 
way.  The  word  rendered  "everlasting"  merely  ex- 
presses indepmte  time,  whether  past  or  future. 
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Prayer  for  Deliverance  from 


PSALMS,  CXL. 


the  Snares  of  the  Wicked.^ 


PSALM  CXL. 

To  the  chief  Musicuui,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

<^)  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  evil 
man :  preserve  me  from  the  ^  violent 
man  ;  ^^^  which  imagine  mischiefs  in  their 
heart;  continoallj  are  they  gathered 
together  for  war.  (^)  They  have  sharp- 
ened their  tongues  like  a  serpent; 
"adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips.  Selah. 

(*J  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  hands 
of  the  wicked;  preserve  me  from  the 
violent  man;  who  have  purposed  to  over- 
throw my  goings;  <*)  The  proud  have 
hid  a  snare  for  me,  and  cords ;  they  have 


1    Heh^   man   of 
noleneu. 


a  PB.5a.4:  RoubS. 


2  Or,  let  them  not 
beexaU«d. 


spread  a  net  by  the  wayside ;  they  have 
set  gins  for  me.  Selah. 

(^^  I  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my 
Grod :  hear  the  voice  of  my  supplications^ 
O  Lord.  C7)  q  God  the  Lord,  the 
strength  of  my  salvation,  thou  hast 
covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle. 
(^)  Grant  not,  O  Lord,  the  desires  of  the 
wicked :  further  not  his  wicked  device ; 
^lest  they  exalt  themselves.  Selah. 

(^)  As  for  the  head  of  those  that  com- 
pass me  about,  let  the  mischief  of  their 
own  lips  cover  them.  •  ^^®^  Let  burning 
coals  fall  upon  them :  let  them  be  cast 


CXL. 

The  date  of  its  composition  is  in  no  way  indicated  in 
this  psalm.  Its  resemblance  to  Psalms  iviii.  and  Ixiv. 
hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  ont.  "  The  close  of  all  three 
psalms  sounds  much  alike ;  they  agree  in  the  use  of 
rare  forms  of  expression,  and  their  language  becomes 
fearfully  obscure  in  style  and  sound,  when  they  are 
directea  against  the  enemies."  Besides  the  conjecture 
of  Davidic  authorship  by  the  Rabbins,  further  developed 
by  the  addition  in  the  Syriac,  *'  when  Saul  threw  the 
spear/'  ManasseVs  reign,  the  immediate  posi^xile 
times,  and  the  MaccabsBan  age,  have  all  been  selected 
for  the  situations  out  of  which  the  psalm  sprang.  It  is 
most  in  harmony  with  its  feeling  to  suppose  Israel 
speaking  as  a  community,  or  an  individual  who  identi- 
fies  his  own  fortunes  entirely  with  that  of  the  better 
part  of  the  nation.  Heathen  oppressors  and  foreign 
influences  are  undoubtedly  attacked  in  the  poem,  and  t7ie 
blessings  attending  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  relijrious 
and  national  traditions  supply  the  cheerful  and  confident 
tone  in  which  it  ends.    The  rhythm  is  fine  and  varied. 

TitU.See  Ps.  iv. 

(1)  Evil  man.— The  singular  of  the  object  in  this 
verse  must  not  lead  us  to  think  the  psalm  is  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  feeling  against  one  enemy,  for  it  is 
immediately  changed  to  the  plural. 

Violent  man.— See  Margin. 

(2)  Imagine  .  .  . — Or,  cantrivef  plot. 
Qathered  together.— This  translation  follows  the 

analogy  of  Ps.  Ivi.  6.  Others  render,  "dwell  with 
wars."  But  it  is  preferable  to  derive  from  a  root 
meaning  to  incite :  "  They  are  continuaUv  stirring  up 
wars."  It  is  the  situation  described  in  Irs.  cxx.  7  and 
frequently ;  Israel  would  be  at  peace,  but  within  and 
without  are  those  ever  trying  to  involve  her  in  troubles. 

(3)  Comp.  Pss.  kiv.  3,  Iviu.  4,  Hi.  2,  x.  7. 
Adders.  —  The  Hebrew  word  is  peculiar  to  this 

place,  and  is  explained  by  Gresenius  to  be  a  compound 
of  two  words,  to  represent  "  that  which  rolls  itself  up 
and  lies  in  ambush."  "Besides  the  cobra  and  the 
cerastes,  several  other  species  of  venomous  snakes  are 
common  in  Syria,  and  we  mav  apply  the  name,  either 

fenerically  or  specifically,  to  the  vipers.  Two  species, 
"ipera  ammodytes  and  Vipera  euphraiica,  we  found 
to  be  very  common.  The  zormer  of  these  was  known 
to  LinnsBus  as  inhabiting  Palestine.  They  are  plainly- 
coloured  serpents,  with  broad  flat  heads  and  suddenly- 
contracting  tails  "  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  BibUf 
L275).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  read  "  asp."  (Comp. 
m.  iii.  13.) 


(^)  Overthrow  my  goings.— Literallv,  thnut  oMe 
my  et^8.  The  verse  is  a  repetition,  with  variation,  of 
verse  1. 

(5)  TSet, — An  elaboration  of  the  favourite  image  of 
the  net.  (Ps.  ix.  15.)  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
this  figure  well  indicates  the  dangers  to  which  Israel 
was  subjected  through  the  leaniug  of  many  of  the 
nation  itself  to  foreign  influences. 

(7)  In  the  day  of  battle.— Literally,  in  the  day 
of  arms,  i.e.,  when  he  was  arming  for  fight.  God 
coyered  the  warrior's  head,  i.e.,  provided  the  "  helmet 
of  salvation"  (Isa.  lix.  17).  (Comp.  also  Ps.  Ix.  9: 
"  Strength  of  my  head.")  Others,  however,  follow  the 
LXX.  and  Authorised  Version  in  understanding  by 
"  day  of  arms  "  the  day  of  battle. 

(8)  Desires.- The  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  is 
anomalous,  but  the  meaning  certain.  Tlu  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  gife  the  first  clause  uius :  "  Give  me  not  over  io 
the  enemy,  by  reason  of  their  own  desire ; "  which  may 
possibly  have  been  in  St.  Paul's  mind  in  Bom.  i.  24. 

Further  not.— The  text  of  this  clause  has  un- 
doubtedly suffered.  The  Authorised  Version  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  in  inserting  a  negative  before  the 
last  word.  These  versions  also  take  the  word  rendered 
"  wicked  devices  "  as  a  verb,  not  finding  a  nonn  of  the 
form  anywhere  else :  "They  have  plotted  affainst  me: 
desert  me  not,  lest  they  exalt  themselves.  So  also 
Symmachus,  and  another  Greek  version  quoted  by 
CMgen. 

Ab  the  text  at  present  stands,  we  must  render :  his 
plot  do  not  further — they  lift  up.  Looking  on  to  the 
next  verse,  *'  the  head  of  tnose  surrounding  me,"  the 
suggestion  at  once  arises  that  the  verb  lift  up  properly 
belongs  to  this  clause  : 

**  His  plot  do  not  farther. 
Thef  lift  the  head,  these  sorrounding  me." 

This  arrangement  disregards  the  "  selah,"  and  also 
obliges  us  to  suspect  that  a  clause  has  dropped  oat  after 
the  first  clause  of  verse  9 — a  suspicion  confirmed  by 
the  rhythm.* 

(9)  aead.— Ewald,  who  keeps  to  the  text,  takes  ronh 
in  the  sense  of  poison  (see  Ps.  Ixix.  22,  Note)  .*— 

*'  The  poison  of  those  encircling  me. 
Let  tnem  be  covered  with  the  perdition  of  their  lips. 

This  brings  verses  8,  9  into  harmony  with  verse  4. 
But  the  emendation  given  above  is  better. 

(^0)  In  this  verse  too  there  is  a  grammatical  difficnltr. 
which  the  margin, "  Let  there  fi£  on  them,"  insteul  of 

*  Mr.  BuigesB  amends  to  "Farther  not  his  plot  to  his  ex- 
altaUon." 
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Gois  RegaardfoT  the  Bighteous. 


PSALMS,  CXLI. 


A  Prayer  in  Temptation. 


into  the  fire ;  into  deep  pifcs,  that  they 
rise  not  up  again.  ^^^^  Let  not  ^  ^aji  evU 
speaker  be  established  in  the  earth: 
evil  shall  hnnt  the  violent  man  to  over- 
throw him. 

^^>  I  know  that  the  Loed  will  main- 
tain the  cause  of  the  alBUcted,  and  the 
right  of  the  poor.  ^^^  Surely  tiie  right- 
eous shall  give  thanks  unto  thy  name : 
the  upright  shall  dwell  in  thy  presence. 


1  H'^b..  a  man  of 
tongue. 


S  Or,  an  evil  meak' 
er  a  wicked  man 
o/violcnce,  be  eih 
tablUhed  in  the 
earth:  let  him  be 
hunted  to  his 
overthTow. 


8  Beh.,  directed. 


PSALM  CXLI. 

A  Psalm  of  DaTid. 

<^)  LoBD,  I  cry  unto  thee :  make  haste 
unto  me ;  give  ear  unto  my  voice,  when 
I  cry  unto  thee.  ^^^  Let  my  prayer  be 
^set  forth  before  thee  as  incense;  and 
the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  (w  the  evening 
sacrifice. 

^)  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my 
mouth;    keep   the    door    of   my    lips. 


*"  Let  them  bring  upon  them/'  does  not  remove,  since 
the  subject  of  the  next  verb  is  third  person  singular. 
The  first  yerb  is  nsnally  taken  impersonally,  as  by 
the  LXX.,  which  version  is  actually  to  be  followed  in 
rendering  coals  of  fire  (literally,  coals  accompanied 
with  fire,  or,  coals  as  fire),  and  we  get  the  somewhat 
awkward,  but  intelligible^ 

"  Let  them  brins  upon  them  coals  of  fire ; 
Let  him  cast  mem  into  pits  that  they  rise  not  again/ 

Bat  a  very  slight  change  g^ves  a  plain  grammatical  sen- 
tence with  the  subject  carried  on  from  the  last  verse : 

"  Let  it  (mischief)  bring  even  apon  themselves  coals  of  flie ; 
Let  it  cast  them  into  pits,  so  that  they  rise  no  more." 

(Burgess.) 

The  word  "  pits  "  is  peculiar  to  the  passage.  Gesenius, 
deriving  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  boil  up,"  renders, 
"  whirlnools,"  which,  as  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  12,  combines  "  water" 
with  "  nre,"  as  joint  emblems  of  perils  that  cannot  be 
escaped  But  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  Jerome 
render  "  ditches,"  which  is  supported  by  a  Rabbinical 
oQotation,  given  by  Delitzsch :  "  first  of  all  they  burned 
them  in  pite ;  when  the  iieeh  was  consomed  they  col- 
lected the  bones,  and  burned  them  in  cofl&ns." 

(11)  An  evil  speaker.— Literally,  as  in  LXX.  and 
Tulg.,  a  man  of  tongue ;  (Comp.  ifcclus.  viii.  3 ;  Job 
zi.  2.)  margin, "  man  of  lips.''  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
resist  the  soggestion  that  some  particular  person,  noted 
for  the  loudness  or  violence  of  his  speech,  was  intended. 

SyH  shall  hunt  .  .  • — Comp.  Prov.  xiii.  21  and 
Horace,  Odes  iii.  2,  Conington's  translation : 


«i 


Though  vengeance  halt,  she  seldom  leaves 
The  wretch  whose  flying  step  she  hounds.' 


To  overthrow.— The  Hebrew  is  a  noun,  formed 
from  a  root  meaning  "  to  thrust,"  and  literally  means 
either  to  destruction  or  with  hasty  pursuit.  Some 
render"  with  successive  thmsts ; ''  but  this  is  hardly  a 
hunting  figure. 

cm  Compi  Ps.  ix.  4, 16. 

03)  Sorely. — Or,  nerhaps  here,  only,  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  partide. 

I>W^.— For  the  thought  comp.  Pss.  xi.  7,  xvi.  11. 
After  the  peril  and  seeming  abandonment  God  again 
proves  the  covenant  promise  true,  and  those  whom  the 
heathen  would  have  chased  from  the  land  find  in  it  a 
sure  dwelling-place  in  the  light  of  the  presence  and 
favour  of  Jehovah. 

CXLL 

This  IB  one  of  the  most  obscure  psalms  in  the  whole 
psalter,  hardly  a  clause  of  verses  5,  6,  7  offering  any- 
thing more  than  a  conjectural  meaning.  The  author 
appeuB  from  verse  2  to  be  a  priest  or  Cevite,  being  so 
fainiliar  with  the  rites  of  the  sanctuary  as  to  use  uiem 
as  metaphors.  Prom  verses  3  and  4  we  gather  that  he 
(.or  as  verse  7  indicates,  the  conmiunity  for  which  he 
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speaks)  is  under  a  temptation  to  betray  the  cause  of 
Jehovah  and  true  religion,  either  by  pronouncing  some 
blasphemy,  or  indulgiuffin  some  license  forbidden  by  a 
high  covenant  ideal.  The  reference  to-  the  unla^vxnl 
dainties  in  verse  4  (if  we  adopt  that  rendering  natu- 
rally suggests  either  idolatrous  feasts  (comp.  Ps.  xvi. 
4)  or  banquet43  connected  with  the  games  and  other 
foreign  innovations  against  which,  when  introduced 
under  Grecian  influence,  the  stricter  Jews  so  bitterly 
protested.  Can  the  allusion  in  verse  3  be  to  the  musical 
gifts  and  accomplishments  of  the  Levites,  which  the 
apostate  part  of  the  nation  wished  to  enlist  on  the  side 
of  these  Greek  customs,  but  which  the  poet  declines 
to  exhibit,  praying  for  support  in  his  pious  resolution  P 
Or  does  verse  6  rather  inmcate  a  judicial  position  for 
the  author;  and  is  he  afraid  of  being  himself  led  into 
the  perversion  of  justice,  which  he  so  strongly  de- 
nounces, by  the  promise  of  popular  favour  P 

The  Davidic  inscription  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
maintained.  There  is  no  period  of  David's  Hfe  which 
the  psalm  could  represent.     The  overthrow  of  some  op- 

Sressive  and  persecuting  court  party,  such  as  existed  at 
erusaJem  either  in  the  Persian  or  Grecian  period,  is 
surely  indicated  in  verse  6.  The  rhythm  is  fine,  and 
fairly  sustained. 

(2)  Set  forth  .  •  .-^ee  margin ;  but  more  literally, 
he  erected,  suggesting  the  pillar  of  smoke  (comp.  Ten- 
nyson's "Azure  pillars  of  the  hearth")  contmually 
rising  to  heaven.  Some  think  the  incense  refers  to  the 
morning  sacrifice,  so  that  the  verse  will  mean,  "  let  my 

S*ayer  rise  regularly  as  morning  and  evening  sacrifice, 
ut  this  is  himily  necessary. 

Saorifloe — t.e.,  the  offering  of  flour  and  oil,  which 
followed  the  burnt  offerinp^  both  at  morning  and  evening 
(Lev.  ii.  1 — 11 ;  in  Authorised  Version,**  meat  offering  "), 
and  here  probably  associated  specially  with  evenmg, 
because  the  prayer  was  uttered  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
(See  Note,  verse  3.) 

For  the  "  lifted  hands,"  here,  from  the  parallelism, 
evidently  only  a  symbol  of  prayer,  and  not  a  term  for 
oblation,  see  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  Note. 

"  For  what  are  men  hetter  than  sheep  or  goats. 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  Drain, 
If,  knowing  Ood,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer. 
Both  for  themselves,  and  those  that  call  them  friend." 

Tennyson  :  Morte  cP Arthur, 

(3)  Watoh.— The  image  drawn  from  the  guard  set  at 
city  g^tes  at  night  seems  to  indicate  the  evening  as  the 
time  of  composition  of  the  psalm. 

Door  of^my  lips.— Comp.  "doors of  thy  mouth" 
(liicah  vii.  5),  and  so  in  Euripides,  ir^Aoi  (rr6fiaros.  For 
the  probable  motive  of  the  prayer,  see  Introduction. 
The  poet's  feeling  is  that  of  Xenocrates :  "  I  have  often 
repented  of  having  spoken,  but  never  of  having  been 
silent." 


\ 


Tha  Ptalmitt's  Trust 


PSALMS,  CXLL 


in  the  LorcL 


^*>  Incline  not  my  heart  to  any  evil  thing, 
to  practise  wicked  works  with  men  that 
work  iniquity:  and  let  me  not  eat  of 
their  dainties. 

(*)  ^Let  the  righteous  smite  me;  it 
shall  be  a  kindness:  and  let  him  reprove 
me;  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  which 
shall  not  break  my  head:  for  yet  my 
prayer  also  shall  be  in  their  calamities. 
(«)  When  their  judges  are  overthrown  in 


Or.LetOu  rioU- 
eotu  nUte  mt 
kindly,  aitd  re- 
jrroee  me ;  let  not 
thflr  predoHt  oil 
break  my  keadt 


s  Heb^  mak0  not 
mymulbart. 


stony  places,  they  shall  hear  my  words ; 
for  tiiey  are  sweet. 

(^>  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the 
grave's  mouth,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
cleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth.  (^  But 
mine  eyes  are  unto  thee,  O  God  the 
LoBB :  in  thee  is  my  trust;  ^leave  not  my 
soul  destitute.  ^^^  Keep  me  from  the 
snares  which  they  have  laid  for  me,  and 
the  gins  of  the  workers    of  iniquity. 


(4)  To  praotise  wicked  works  .  .  .—The 
Vulg.,  ad  excusandas  eoscusationes,  following  the  LXX., 
not  only  preserves  the  expressive  assonance  of  the 
original,  but  probably  convevs  its  meaning  better  than 
the  somewhat  tame  English  version.  Evidently  the 
danger  to  be  guarded  against  was  not  so  moch  «  sinful 
act  as  a  sinful  utterance,  and  the  expression  "  to  make 
pretexts  or  excuses  "  may  possibly  refer  to  the  casuis- 
tries by  which  some  of  the  laxer  Jews  excused  their 
participation  in  heathen  rites  or  licentious  banquets. 
Symmachns  has,  "  to  devise  wicked  devices." 

Dainties. — The  word  is  peculiar  to  this  passage,  but 
derived  from  a  root  meaning  "  pleasant."  The  XXX. 
and  Yulg.  refer  it  to  persons  instead  of  things.  But 
the  use  of  the  same  root  in  verse  6,  "  for  they  are  sweet" 
where  the  reference  is  to  '*  words,"  suggests  a  meaning 
here  different  both  from  the  English  and  the  ancient 
versions.  "  I  will  not  taste  of  their  sweets  "  mav  mean 
"1  will  not  listen  to  their  allurements:  what  finds 
favour  with  them  shall  not  tempt  me."  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  retain  the  English  allusion  to  the  dainties  of 
a  feast  (so  Symmachns),  the  word  in  verse  6  will  be 
used  metaphorically  in  contrast.  The  words  of 
condemnation  he  utters,  though  bitter  to  these 
feasters,  are  in  reality  sweet  with  the  sweetness  of 
truth. 

(5)  The  difficulties  of  the  psalm  thicken  here.  Ben- 
der,  Let  a  righteous  man  smite  me,  it  is  a  kindness ; 
and  let  him  reprove  me,  it  is  oil  for  the  head :  my 
head  shaU  not  refuse  it  though  it  continue;  yet  my 
prayer  is  aaainst  their  wickedness. 

The  wora  rendered  "smite"  is  that  used  of  Jael's 
"  hammer  strokes  "  (Jndg.  v.  26).  (Comp.  Isa.  xU.  7.) 
The  Hebrew  for  "  reprove  "  is  probably  used  in  a  judicial 
sense,  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  37 ;  isa.  ii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  25, 
&c.  The  greatest  obscurity  attaches  to  the  word  ren- 
dered above  "  refuse,"  but  m  the  Authorised  Version 
"  break,"  probably  because  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  10  ("  bring  to 
none  effect")  it  is  in  parallelism  with  "hresk,"  The 
LXX.  and  Yulg.  take  it  as  meaning  "  anoint,"  rendering 
(from  a  different  text  to  ours)  "  let  not  oil  of  a  wicked 
man  anoint  my  head."  If  we  might  adopt  this  reading 
it  would  remove  the  difficultv  of  this  part  of  the  verse, 
and  give  an  excellent  parallelism:  ''A  righteous  man 
may  smite  me  in  mercy  and  reprove  me,  but  let  not  a 
wicked  man's  oil  anoint  my  head ; "  i.e.,  I  would  wel- 
come reproof  from  the  righteous,  but  reject  even  the 
festive  oil  offered  by  the  wicked.  For  the  rendering 
"  wickednesses,"  instead  of  "  calamities,"  comp.  Job  xx. 
12;  Ps.  xciv.  23.  For  the  sense  of  "althoujdi"  given 
to  the  conjunction,  see  Exod.  xiii.  17.  The  suffix 
''their"  refers  back,  of  course,  to  the  ungodly  in 
verse  4.  The  **oil  for  the  head"  (comp.  Ps.  xlv.  7) 
is  a  natural  emblem  of  festivity,  and  the  whole  senti- 
ment of  the  passage  is  tolerably  clear.  Bather  than 
join  in  the  wicked  mirth  of  a  profane  biuiqnet,  the 


poet  would  be  the  object  of  continued  rebuke  and  chas- 
tisement from  one  of  the  godly — ^his  prayer  meanwhile 
still  rising  for  protection  against  the  allurements  held 
out  to  tempt  him.  We  probably  have  sket<died  here 
the  actual  condition  of  many  a  Levite  between  the 
apostate  and  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation. 

(9)  This  verse  again  is  full  of  obscurities.  The  first, 
clause  probably  should  be  rendered.  Let  their  judges  be 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  force  (literally,  hands)  of  the 
rock ;  QTy  tet  their  judges  be  cast  dovm  by  the  sides  of 
the  cliff-— i.e,^  hurled  down  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
ravine  (See  2  Chron.  xxv.  12,  and  notice  that  the  word 
here  is  "Sela',"  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Edom; 
comp.  Hosea  x.  14 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9,  where,  however,  the 
expression  is  "  against  the  diff.") 

They  shall  •  •  .—Better,  then  shall  they  hear  my 
words;  how  dainty  they  are,  &c.  The  expression  is 
ironicid.  The  ungodly  party,  when  their  power  is 
broken,  instead  of  being  entertained  by  the  poet  at  a 
licentious  banquet,  will  listen  indeed  to  his  words- 
shall  hear  a  "  dunty  song"  from  him — viz.,  **  a  song  of 
triumph." 

(7)  Our  bones.— The  literal  rendering  of  tMs  vene 
is :  As  when  one  cutteth  and  cleaveth  in  the  earth  ow 
bones  are  scattered  at  the  numth  of  8he6L 

Hie  reading  "  our  bones  "  necessarily  makes  tins  an 
abrupt  transition  from  the  fate  of  the  unjust  judges  in 
the  last  verse  to  that  of  the  afflicted  people,  but  in  a 
correction  by  a  second  hand  in  the  Codex  Alex,  of  the 
LXX.  we  find  the  much  easier  and  more  satiafaetoiy 
**  their  bones " — a  reading  confirmed  by  the  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  versions;  as  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  word  here  rendered  "  cleave '*  is  that  employed  in  2 
Chron.  xxv.  12  (see  reference  above,  verse  6)  of  &e 
Edomites  thrown  from  the  diff.  But  the  abrupt 
transition  is  not  unlikely  in  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
the  more  difficult  reading  is  according  to  rule  to  be 
preserved. 

The  figure  is  mistaken  in  the  Authorised  TersioiL 
The  reference  is  not  to  the  ground  strewn  with  the  logs 
left  by  a  woodcutter,  but  to  the  clods  of  earth  left  by 
the  plough.  Keeping  the  present  text,  and  making 
the  figure  refer  to  the  righteous,  we  should  naturally 
compare  Ps.  cxxix.  3,  where  ploughing  is  used  as  an 
image  of  affliction  and  torture,  as  "  harrowing  "  is  with 
us.  The  verse  might  be  paraphrased :  "  We  nave  been 
so  harrowed  and  torn  that  we  are  brought  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,"  the  image  being,  however,  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  some  actual  maflsacre. 

(8, 9)  Comp.  Ps.  xxv.  15. 

(9)  From  the  snare.— The  original  idiom  is  far 
more  forcible :  '*  from  the  hands  (or, '  clutches ')  of  the 
snare."     (See  above,  verse  6,  "in  the  hands  of  the 

cliff.") 
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A  Prayer  of  David 


PSALMS,  CXLII.— CXLIII. 


in  Extremity, 


<io)  Let  the  wicked  fall  into  their  own 
nets,  whilst  that  I  withal  ^  escape. 

PSALM  CXLII. 

sMuchil  of  David :  A  Prayer  when  he  vas 

in  the  cave. 

W  I  cried  unto  the  Lobd  with  my 
voice;  with  my  voice  nnto  the  Lobd  did 
I  make  my  supplication.  ^^^  I  poured 
out  my  complaint  before  him ;  I  shewed 
before  him  my  trouble. 

^  When  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed 
within  me,  then  thou  knewest  my  path. 
In  the  way  wherein  I  walked  have  they 
privily  laid  a  snare  for  me.  (*)  *I  looked 
on  my  right  hand,  and  beheld,  but  there 
was  jxo  man  that  would  know  me:  refuge 
^failed  me;  ^no  man  cared  for  my 
soul. 


\  Heb^poMoeer. 


s  Or,  A  Puom  0/ 
David,  giving  i» 
tiructwn. 


9  Or,  Look  on  tht 
right  hand,  and 


4  Heb.,    fferished 
fromm*. 


5  Beb..    no  man 
touakt  afl*r  my 

BOtd. 


a  Ex.  84.  7 ;  Bom. 
8w30;  GaLXlO. 


^^  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lobd  :  I  said, 
Thou  art  my  refuge  and  my  portion  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  <^  Attend  unto 
my  cry;  for  I  am  brought  very  low: 
deliver  me  from  my  persecutors;  for 
they  are  stronger  than  I.  <^  Bring  my 
soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  praise  thy 
name :  the  righteous  shall  compass  me 
about;  for  thou  shalt  deal  bountifully 
with  me. 

PSALM  CXLin. 

A  Psahn  of  DavicL 

^^  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lobd,  give  ear 
to  my  supplications :  in  thy  faithfuLiess 
answer  me,  and  in  thy  righteousness. 
<2>  And  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
servant :  for  'in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified. 


ao)  Comp.  Ps.  vii.  15. 

Withal. — Prohahly, altogether  ("whilst  I  altogether 
escape  ")t  whidi  some  join  with  the  previons  clause, 
"Let  the  wicked  fall  into  their  own  nets  together, 
whilst  1  escape.*' 

CXLH. 

This  is  one  of  the  eight  psalms  assigned  bv  their  in- 
senptions  to  the  lime  of  David's  persecntion  by  Saul. 

Inere  is  nothing  in  the  oontento  either  to  support  or 
controvert  the  tiue,  unless  the  recurrence  of  en>res. 
sions  found  in  Pss.  xliL,  Ixi.,  Ixxvii.,  marks  dependence 
on  them.  But  such  dependence  would  not  detract 
from  the  originality  of  the  poem  before  us,  an  origin- 
ality riliown  rather  in  the  passion  and  play  of  f  eenng 
than  in  the  poetic  figure  and  expression.  The  parallel- 
ism is  Tarieo. 

TUU.'-MaMehil.  (See 'Htle  Ps.  xxxii.)  For  the  rest 
of  the  inscription  see  Introdttction. 

(1)  I  cried  .  .  .—See  Ps.  iii.  4,  &c. 

C)  I  poured  out.— See  the  same  verb  used  in  simi- 
lar sense,  Pss.  xlii.  4,  Ixii.  8;  and  with  the  second  clause 
comp.  Ps.  cvii.  6. 

^)  When  my  spirit.— Literally,  in  the  muffling 
ttpon  me  of  my  spiint.  When  my  spirit  was  so  wrapped 
in  trouble  and  gloom,  so  "  muf&ed  round  with  woe  ** 
that  I  eould  not  see  the  x>ath  before  me,  was  distracted 
and  unable  to  chose  a  line  of  conduct,  Thou  (emphatic) 
knewest  my  path.  (Comp.  for  the  same  verb  Pss.  Izi. 
2,kxvii.8.) 

<^)  I  looked. — The  Authorised  Version  follows  the 
ancient  versions  in  turning  the  Hebrew  imperatives 
into  historie  tenses.  But  thev  are  easOy  intelligible  if 
taken  Thetorically,  and  indeed  the  psalm  loses  in  liveli- 
ness by  missing  tiiem : 

**0n  ttie  path  by  which  I  mnst  walk  they  have  laid  a  trap 
forme; 

Look  to  the  right  and  see, 

Not  a  friend  ia  in  sight. 

Failed  has  refuge  from  me. 

There  is  none  ^o  careth  for  my  souL" 

To  the  "right,"  because  according  to  the  regular 
Hebrew  metaphor  it  was  on  the  "  right  hand "  that 
the  protector  would  stand.  (Bee  Note  Ps.  xvi.  8,  &c ; 
and  comp.  Pss.  ciz.  6,  31,  ex.  5,  cxzi.  5.) 


(^)  With  this  verse  comp.  Pss.  xxzi.  3,  xzii.  8,  xvi 
5,  &c. 

(7)  Out  of  prison. — This  expression,  which  must 
certainly  be  figurative  of  distress  (comp.  Ps.  cxliii.  11), 
probably  led  te  the  inscription. 

Compass  me  about.— The  Hebrew  word  here  em- 
ployed is  used  in  a  hostile  sense  in  Ps.  xxii.  12;  Judges 
XX.  43 ;  Hab.  i.  4.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
LXX.  and  render : 

"In  my  case  the  righteous  are  waiting 

This  sense  "  waiting  for,"  besides  being  favoured  by 
the  construction,  suite  well  the  passage,  ±*rov.  xiv.  18. 

"  The  simple  inherit  folly, 
But  the  prudent  tpoit/or  knowledge. 

and  is  Aquila's  rendering  there  of  the  word  as  it  is 
here. 

CXLm. 

This  psalm  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  deeper  religious  life  of  the  post-exile 
times  was  upheld  ana  cherisned  by  the  experience  of 
past  times  and  the  faith  of  older  generations  as  it  had 
found  expression  in  prophecy  aiKl  song.  For,  as  the 
Notes  will  show,  there  is  hardly  a  phrue  which  is  not 
derived  from  some  older  source — a  fact  which  at  once 
disposes  of  the  inscription. 

Probably  it  is  not  an  individual,  but  the  commu- 
nity, which  thus  under  affliction  confesses  ite  sin  and 
comf  orte  itself  with  reflections  on  Hie  past. 

U)  FaithfOlness  .  .  .  righteousness.— The  first 
word  recalls  the  covenant  promise,  the  second  the  faith, 
expressed  so  frequentlv,  on  which  the  covenant  rested, 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  must  do  right.  St. 
John  founds  the  appeal  for  forgiveness  on  the  same 
pair  of  Divine  qualities  (1  John  i.  9 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  5.) 

(8)  And  enter  not. — ^The  Divine  justice  has  just 
been  invoked,  and  now  the  appellant  suddenly  seems  to 
deprecate  it.  These  verses  really  sum  up  the  apparent 
paradox  of  the  Book  of  Job,  as  also  the  expressions 
recall  that  Book.  (See  Job  iv.  17,  ix.  2,  32,  xiv. 
3,  sea,,  XV.  14,  xxii.  4,  &c.)  In  one  breath  Job  fre- 
quently pours  forth  pathetic  protestetions  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  dread  lest  Grod  should  take  him  at  his  word 
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David  Prays  far 


PSALMS,  CXLIV. 


Deliverance  and  Quickening. 


<3)  For  the  enemy  hath  persecuted  my 
soul ;  he  hath  smitten  my  life  down  to 
the  ground ;  he  hath  made  me  to  dwell 
in  darkness,  as  those  that  have  been 
long  dead. 

^*)  Therefore  is  my  spirit  overwhelmed 
within  me;  my  heart  within  me  is 
desolate.  <*)  I  remember  the  days  of 
old;  I  meditate  on  all  thy  works;  I  muse 
on  the  work  of  thy  hands.  ^^^  I  stretch 
forth  my  hands  unto  thee:  my  soul 
thirsteth  after  thee,  as  a  thirsty  land. 
Selah. 

^>  Hear  me  speedily,  O  Loed  :  my 
spirit  faileth:  hide  not  thy  face  from  me, 
^  lest  I  be  like  unto  them  that  go  down 
into  the  pit.  <®>  Cause  me  to  hear  thy 
lovingkindness  in  the  morning;  for  in 


I  Or,  /or  7  osn  &•- 
come  Woe,  Ac, 


2  Heb..   hide  me 
VfUhtkee. 


9  Heb.,  my  rock. 


thee  do  I  trust :  cause  me  to  know  the 
way  wherein  I  should  walk;  for  I  lift 
up  my  soul  unto  thee.  <^^  Deliver  me,  0 
LoBD,  from  mine  enemies :  I  *flee  unto 
thee  to  hide  me. 

^^>  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will ;  for  thou 
art  my  God :  thy  spirit  is  good ;  lead  me 
into  the  land  of  uprightness.  ^^^  Quicken 
me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake:  for 
thy  righteousness'  sake  bring  my  soul 
out  of  trouble,  ^"^  And  of  thy  mercy 
cut  oS  mine  enemies,  and  destroy  all 
them  that  afflict  my  soul :  for  I  am  thy 
servant. 

PSALM  CXLIV. 

A  Psalm  of  DaTid. 

<^>  Blessed  be  the  Lord  'my  strength. 


and  arraign  him  for  trial.  Man,  in  his  desire  to  have  his 
character  yindicated  before  man,  appeals  to  the  just 
Judge,  but  instantly  falls  back  with  a  guilty  sense  that 
before  that  tribunal  none  can  stand : 

"  For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord*  to  Thee- 

Shall  .  •  •  be  justified.— This  follows  the  LXX. 
Better,  is  just, 

(3)  This  verse  explains  the  last.  The  affliction  under 
which  the  psalmist  su:Sers  is  evidence  that  Gh>d  is 
visiting  for  sin. 

He  hath  made  •  •  • — See  Lam.  ill.  6 ;  and  comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5, 6. 

Long  dead. — Literally,  either  dead  of  old,  or  dead 
for  ever,  according  as  we  take  *6lam  of  past  or  future 
time.    LXX.,  t^txpohs  ai&yos ;  Yulg.,  mortuos  soeculi. 

W  See  Ps.  cxlii.  3,  and  Notes. 

Is  desolate. — Or,  more  literally,  as  in  Isa.  lix.  16, 
Ixiii.  5,  &c.,  wondered ;  literally,  fiUs  itself  with  aston- 
ishment, 

(5)  See  Ps.  Ixxvii.  5,  6. 

(^)  With  the  first  clause  oomp.  Ps.  xliv.  20. 

Thirsty  land. — See  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  which  explains  this 
elliptical  sentence.  As  our  Lord  taught,  God  is  even 
more  ready  to  send  the  refreshing  spintual  shower  than 
man's  heart  to  receive  it. 

(7)  With  the  first  clause  comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  17,  with  the 
second,  Ps.  cii.  2, 

This  dependence  on  former  psalms  does  not  detract 
from  the  reality  of  the  feeling  expressed  by  means 
of  these  ancient  sobs  and  cries.  The  contrast  of  the 
present  with  former  times  (verse  5)  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  God's  dealings  then,  joined  to  thoughtful  con. 
templation  of  the  reality  of  His  power  as  displayed  in 
His  works,  makes  the  psalmist's  anguish  the  more  in- 
tense, his  longing  the  more  consuming,  his  supplication 
the  more  urgent. 

(8)  In  the  morning.— Oomp.  Ps.  xc.  14.  The 
expression  either  means  "  early,"  or  is  figurative  of  the 
dawn  of  hope  and  salvation. 

The  way  wherein  I  should  walk— i.e.,  the 
waj  at  once  of  dutj  and  safety. 

I  lift  up  my  Boul.— Or,  my  desire. 

(®)  I  flee  .  .  . — Literally,  urUo  thee  have  I  hidden. 
A  phrase  which  has  been  variously  explained — (1)  to 


Thee  I  have  confided  my  troubles :  (2)  and,  better,  as 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  to  Thee  l{havefied  and)  hid 
{myself).  The  reflexive  use  of  the  Hebrew  verii  is 
sufficiently  established  by  Gen.  xxxviii.  14 ;  Dent.  xxii. 
12  (Jonah  iii.  6  is  doubtful). 

(10)  Thy  spirit  is  good;  lead  me.— Or,  rather, 
let  thy  good  spirit  lead  me.  (For  the  omission  of  the 
article  with  the  adjective  after  the  determinative  noun, 
oomp.  Cren.  xxxvii.  2.) 

Land  of  uprightness.— Better,  level  land  (Deut. 
iv.  43,  "  plain  country ; "  comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  21),  here 
metaphorically  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  (Comp. 
Isa.  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  xxviL  11.) 

(11, 12)  The  last  two  verses  are  made  of  reminiscences 
of  former  psalm  experiences.  The  verbs  should  be  in 
the  future,  not  the  imperative. 

For  thy  name's  sake.— Oomp.  Ps.  zxiii.  3,  Ac, 

(11)  Quicken  me,  O  Lord.— Comp.  Pss.  cxxxviii. 
7  and  cxix.  frequently. 

Out  of  trouble.— Comp.  Pss.  xzzIt  17,  cxliL  7. 
W  Oomp.  Pss.  xviii,  40,  Uv,  7. 

OXLIV. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  composition  of 
the  psalter  than  the  union  of  the  two  entirely  dissimilar 
pieces  which  compose  this  psalm.  Yerses  1 — 11  are 
a  mere  cento  from  former  psalms,  thexviiith  famishing 
the  gre&ter  number  of  expressions  and  figures,  and 
must  from  this  circumstance  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
latest  in  the  collection,  whereas  verses  12 — 15  are  com- 
posed of  a  fragment  of  some  ancient  song,  whose  be- 
spinning  b  lost,  and  which  has  neither  grammatical  nor 
£>gical  connection  with  the  medley  of  quotations  that 
precedes  it.  (See  Note  to  verse  12).  Tins  interesting 
fragment  fi^ves,  unfortunately,  no  indication  of  its  date 
or  authorship.  We  can  imagine  it,  however,  chanted 
at  harvest,  at  festivals,  or  as  "  the  help  tone  "  of  the 

reapers: 

*'  their  wine  song,  when  hand 
Grasps  at  hand,  eye  ligrhts  eye  in  good  friendahim 

and  great  hearts  expand. 
And  grow  one  in  the  sense  of  this  world's  life." 

R.  Browxino:  SauL 

The  progressive  rhythm  of  the  latt«r  part  ia  mery  fine. 

(1)  Strength.— Rather,  rocfc.    Oomp.  Ps.   xviii.  2, 
46.    LXX.  and  Vulg., "  my  God." 
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God  the  Salvation  of  Kings. 


^  which  teacheth  my  hands  ^to  war,  and 
my  fingers  to  fight :  ^^^  *^my  goodness, 
and  my  fortress ;  my  high  tower,  and 
my  deliverer :  my  shield,  and  he  in  whom 
I  trust ;  who  subdueth  my  people  under 
me. 

^  'LoBD,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
takest  knowledge  of  him !  or  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  makest  account  of  him ! 
<^)  'Man  is  like  to  vanity:  his  days  are  as 
a  shadow  that  passeth  away. 

(5)  Bow  thy  heavens,  O  Lord,  and 
eome  down :  touch  the  mountains,  and 
they  shall  smoke.  (®^  'Cast  forth  light- 
ning, and  scatter  them :  shoot  out  thine 
arrows,  and  destroy  them.  ^)  Send  thine 
^hand  from  above;  rid  me,  and  deliver 


a  3  Sam.  St  ss. 


1  Ht'b.,  to  the  toar. 


b  2  Sam.  IS.  2,3, 40. 


3  Or,  My  mercy. 


c  Job  17.  7 ;  Pg.  8, 
4 :  Heb.  1 6. 


d  Job  14.  3;    P«. 
90.6. 


«  Pb.  is.  is,  14L 
S  Heb.,  handt^ 

4  Or,  victory. 

5  Hcb..ei(f. 


me  out  of  great  waters,  from  the 
hand  of  strange  children;  ^®>  whose 
mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right 
hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood. 

<^J  I  will  sing  a  new  song  unto  thee,  O 
God:  upon  a  psaltery  and  an  instrument 
of  ten  strings  will  I  sing  praises  unto 
thee.  <^^)  It  is  he  that  giveth  *  salvation 
unto  kings;  who  delivereth  David  his 
servant  from  the  hurtful  sword.  ^^^^  Rid 
me,  and  deliver  me  from  the  hand  of 
strange  children,  whose  mouth  speaketh 
vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right 
hand  of  falsehood : 

(12)  That  our  sons  may  he  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth ;  that  our  daugh- 
ters may  be  as  comer  stones,  ^  polished 


Whicli  teacheth.— See  Ps.  xviii.  34.  More  literally, 

"  Who  traineth  my  hands  for  war. 
My  fluffers  for  fight." 

(')  My  goodness. — Or,  my  lovinghindness,  or  my 
grace,  a  shortened  form  of  "  God  of  my  grace  "  (Ps.  lix. 

10,  17).  The  expression  is  exactly  aniJogous  to  the 
term  "  gnce"  applied  to  kings  as  the  source  of  grace 
or  mercy.    For  tne  other  epithets,  see  Ps.  xyiii.  2. 

Who  subdueth.—  Ps.  xviii.  47 ;  but  the  verb  is 
different  (cognate  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  48),  and  here  the 
smfolar,  **  my  people,"  instead  of  "  my  peoples."  Some 
M^.  indeed  haye  the  plural  here,  and  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldee  followed  them,  or  changed  to  suit  Ps.  xviii.  If 
we  had  the  historical  incidents  oat  of  which  the  psalm 
sprung  we  might  account  for  the  change. 

W  See  Ps.  viii.  4. 

U)  Vanity  .  .  .  shadow.—See  Pss.  xxxix.  6, 6,  di. 

11.  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  these  sentiments 
here  is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  be  the  humility  of  the 
warrior  who  ascribes  all  success  to  God  instead  of  to 
hnman  prowess,  or  it  may  be  a  reflection  uttered  over  the 
coipses  of  comrades,  or^^perhapR,  a  blending  of  the  two. 

^  Come  down.— The  theophany  for  which  the 
psalmist  prays  is  described  in  the  classic  language  for 
such  manifestations  tis^en  from  Ps.  xyiii.  9, 13, 16, 17,43, 
45,  with  reminiscences  of  Ps.  ciy.  32 ;  Exod.  xix.  18.  But 
there  are  touches  of  originality,  as  in  the  next  clause. 

(^  Cast  forth  lightning.— Literally,  liahten  light- 
ning, the  yerb  being  quite  peculiar  to  this  place. 

(7)  Bid. — ^The  Hebrew  yerb  means  "  to  tear  asunder," 
and  is  used  of  the  ptping  of  the  mouth  (Ps.  xxii.  13). 
The  meaning  here  is  got  from  the  cognate  Arabic,  and 
Syriae. 

Strange  ohidren. — ^Literally,  sons  of  the  stranger, 

(^  Bight  hand  of  falsehood.— Most  probably 
with  allosion  to  the  custom  (see  Ps.  cyi.  26)  of  raising 
the  right  hand  in  taking  an  oath. 

W  See  Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  3. 

O  God. — The  only  instance  of  Elohim  in  the  last 
two  books  of  the  psalter  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  cyiii., 
which  is  a  conmilation  from  two  older  songs. 

00)  David  his  8ervant.^See  Ps.  xyui.  50. 

^  (i2)  That  our  sons. — ^This  rendering  of  the  rela- 

tire,  which  so  strangely  begins  this  fragment,  would  be 

possible  after  Gen.  xi.  7,  xiii.  16,  Ac.,  if  a  finite  yerb 

instead  of   participles  followed;    or  it  might  mean 


"because,"  as  in  G^n.  xxx.  18,  &c.,  but  for  the  same 
anomalous  construction ;  or  it  might,  as  by  the  LXX., 
be  rendered  whose,  if  any  antecedent  for  it  could  be 
discoyered.  But  all  these  deyices  are  plainly  impos- 
sible, and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  treat  the  i)a8- 
sage  which  it  introduces  as  a  fragment  of  another 
poem  quite  unconnected  with  the  preyious  part  of  the 
psalm.    Bender,  we  whose. 

As  plants. — The  Hebrew  word  seems  always  to 
denote  a  young,  yigorous  tree  lately  planted.  (See 
especially  Job  xiy.  9,  aptly  translated  oy  the  LXX. 
M^vToy.  (For  the  comparison,  comp.  Isa.  y.  7;  Pss. 
L  3,  Note,  cxxyiii.  3.) 

Grown  up  in  their  youth.— The  form  here  used 
is  peculiar,  but  in  another  conjugation  the  yerb  is  ire- 

?[uently  used  of  bringing  up  children  (see  2  Kings  x.  6 ; 
sa.  i.  2,  xxiii.  4,  &c.),  as  it  is  of  the  rain  nourishing 
young  plants  (Isa.  xliy.  14).  Here  the  poet  must  mean 
grown  tall  beyond  their  age,  or  the  figure  is  somewhat 
tame.  A  suggestion  to  read,  "  reproductiye  in  their 
youth,"  i.e.,  tnough  young  themselyes,  bringing  up 
families,  improves  the  poetry,  and  suits  well  the  inten- 
tion of  this  zragmeut  of  song  and  the  general  feeling  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  Comp.  especially  Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  '*  sons 
of  youth  "  (Burgess). 

Corner  stones. — ^The  word  only  occurs  once  besides, 
in  Zech.  ix.  15,  where  it  is  used  of  the  comers  of  the 
altar.  The  deriyation  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  conceal, 
as  is  also  the  word  rendered  gamers,  in  the  next  verse. 
Aquila  and  Symmachus,  "  angles." 

Polished. — The  Hebrew  word  means  to  hew,  used, 
with  one  exception,  of  wood  for  fuel,  but  is  cognate 
with  a  word  used  of  stones,  and  in  Isa.  li.  1  in  the  pas- 
sive participle  of  a  cave  hewn  in  a  rock.  The  exception 
is  Prov.  vii.  16,  where  the  word  is  applied  to  tapestry. 

After  the  similitude  of  a  palaoe— i.e.,  like  a 
large  and  stately  building.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
confine  the  reference  to  the  Temple,  as  the  LXX.  and 
Yulg.  do,  though  the  absence  of  the  article  is  not  in- 
superably against  this  (Isa.  xliv.  28). 

The  explanations  usually  given  of  this  passage  make 
the  resemblance  to  be  either  to  caryatides  carved  at  the 
angles  of  a  palace,  or  to  carved  or  variegated  wood 
piUors  in  the  comers  of  a  spacious  room.  For  the 
former  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  in  Scripture  or 
known  Hebrew  usage.  The  latter  has  the  support  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  Wetzstein,  but  seems  far-fetched.     It  is  far 
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Gods  Glory  and  Majesty. 


after  the  similitude  of  a  palace :  ^^^  that 
our  gamers  may  be  full,  affording  ^all 
manner  of  store :  that  our  sheep  may 
bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
in  our  streets  :  ^^*^  that  our  oxen  may  he 
^strong  to  labour ;  that  there  he  no  break- 
ing in,  nor  going  out  5  that  there  he  no 
complaining  in  our  streets. 

^^^^  'Happy  is  that  people,  that  is  in 
such  a  case :  yea,  happy  is  that  people, 
whose  Grod  is  the  Lord.  ♦ 

PSALM  CXLV. 

Darid's  Psalm  of  praise. 
(^)  I  will  extol  thee,  my  God,  O  king : 


1  Heb../i 
to  kind. 


'rotn  kind 


I  Hob.,  oMe  to  tear 
btirilena,  or,  load- 
en  with  fleab. 


a  Pb.83.]2^A«:4. 


S  Hi'b..  and  of  hi$ 
oreatHett  there 
u  no  teareh. 


4  Heb.,  thing$t  or. 
words. 


6  Heb.,  declare  it. 


and  I  will  bless  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever.  ^^^ Every  day  will  I  bless  thee; 
and  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever. 

(^V  Great  is  the  Loan,  and  greatly  to 
be  praised;  ^and  his  greatness  is  un- 
searchable.  <*^  One  generation  shall 
praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall 
declare  thy  mighty  acts. 

(*)  I  wiU  speak  of  the  glorious  honour 
of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous 
*works.  (®>  And  m^en  shall  speak  of  the 
might  of  thy  terrible  acts :  and  I  will 
*  declare  thy  greatness.  ^^  They  shall 
abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy 


more  according  to  Hebrew  feeling  to  render  the  words 
simply,  like  hewn  angles,  the  bunding  of  a  palace ;  an 
image  suggestive,  like  that  of  "  the  wall "  m  Song  of 
Sol.  viii.  9  (see  Note),  of  unassailable  chastity  and  virtue. 
Perhaps  the  phrase  "  women  of  strength  or  of  a  strong 
fortification,"  in  Ruth  iii.  11,  may  imply  the  same 
figure.     Gratz  alters  to  "  daughters  of  a  palace." 

(13)  All  manner  of  store.— See  margin,  all  hinds 
of  corn. 

Thousands  and  ten  thousands.  —  Literally, 
thousands  multiplied. 

Streets. — Bather,  outplaces,  i.e,,  pastures,  fields,  as 
in  Job  V.  10  (where  see  margin). 

(14)  This  verse  is  full  of  obscurities.  The  words 
rendered  '^  oxen,  strong  to  labour,"  can  hardly  bear  this 
meaning  with  the  present  pointing,  since  the  participle 
is  passive,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  rendering  oxen 
bearing  burdens.  The  words  have  been  rendered  ogeen 
laden,  either  with  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  with  their 
own  fat  (so  apparently  the  LXX.),  or  with  young,  _prc^- 
nant — all  open  to  the  objection  that  the  passive  of  to 
bear  must  mean  "  to  be  borne,'*  and  the  latter  to  the 
further  objection  that  the  words  are  in  the  masculine. 
But  since  alluphim  elsewhere  means  "  heads  of  families" 
(Jer.  xiii.  21,  &c.)  or  **  princes,"  and  the  noun  cognate 
with  the  verb  is  used  of  a  post  connected  with  the 
revenue  (1  Kings  xi.  28 ;  comp.  the  connection  between 
the  Greek  pop6s  and  ^ipr^pos),  the  participle  passive 
may  easily  here  mean  "  honoured,"  or  "  high  in  office." 
Or,  from  the  use  of  the  cognate  Chaldee  form  in  Ezra 
vi.  3,  "  strongly  laid,**  we  might  render,  owr  princes 
firmly  established ;  and  this  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  passage. 

K"o  breaking  in,— Heb.,  a  "breach,"  i.e.,  in  the 
town  walls.  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  **  no  f aUing  of  the  fence." 
Others  refer  to  the  folds  for  cattle.  (See  Ps.  Ix.  2.) 
Ewald,  however,  connecting  closely  with  the  mention 
of  "  pregnant  oxen,'*  renders  no  abortion.  So  Syriac : 
"  Our  cattle  are  great  (with  young),  and  there  is  not  a 
barren  one  among  them." 

Nor  going  out — i.<?.,  either  to  war,  or  into  cap- 
tivity (Prayer  Book  version),  or  the  breaking  out  of 
cattle.     The  first  is  the  more  probable. 

Complaining. — Bather,  outcry,  cry  of  sorrow,  as 
in  Jer.  xiv.  2 ;  or  possibly,  cry  of  battle. 

Streets. — Better,  squares. 

(15)  Happy. — It  is  only  a  narrow  and  one-sided  re- 
ligion that  can  see  anything  out  of  place  in  this  beati- 
tude of  plenty  and  peace.  If  we  could  rejoice  with  the 
psalms,  fully  and  without  misgiving,  in  the  temporal 


blessings  bestowed  by  Heaven,  we  should  the  more 
readily  and  sincerely  enter  into  the  depths  of  their 
spiritual  experience.  And  the  secret  of  tnis  lies  in  the 
full  comprehension  and  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
and  pleasant  as  the  g^t  of  God. 

CXLV. 

This  alphabetical  psalm  recalls  in  many  expressions 
and  phrases  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  older  songs. 
It  has  been  identified  with  the  *'  New  Song"  promised 
in  Ps.  cxliv.  9.  Possibly  some  thought  of  3ie  kind  mav 
have  led  to  its  following  it.  The  song,  though  abound- 
ing in  familiar  psalm  expressions,  deserves  tne  claim  of 
originality  from  the  insistance  of  its  conviction  of  the 
Divine  love  and  pity  and  care  for  all  the  world  and  all 
creatures. 

The  acrostic  arrangement  is  incomplete  (see  Note, 
verse  13),  thus  supplying  only  twentr-one  instead  of 
twenty-two  stanzas.    The  parallelism  is  well  sustained. 

Title. — ^This  is  the  only  psalm  inscribed  iehUlahr 
though  the  whole  collection  is,  in  Hebrew,  called  Te- 
hillim,  or  TUlim.  (See  General  Introduction.)  It  is 
possibly  from  verse  21 ;  or  perhaps  this  distinction  is 
due  to  the  early  rise  of  the  custom  of  repeating  it  daily 
at  the  noonday  repast.  So  it  would  be  called  "  Praise, 
just  as  we  speak  of  "  the  grace  "  before  and  after  meat. 

(1)  The  psalm  opens  with  familiar  psalm  strains. 
(Comp.  openings  of  Pss.  xxx.,  xxxiv.) 

For  ever  and  ever.  —  In  contemplation  of  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  God  time  ceases  to  be. 
The  poet  vows  a  homage  indefinitely  prolonged. 

(3)  Greatly  to  be  praised.— See  Ps.  xviii  3  and 
comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  1. 

And  his  greatness.— Literally,  more  expres^ye, 
and  for  his  greatness  no  search.  (Comp.  Isa.  xl.  28 ; 
Job  xi.  7.) 

(^)  Shall  praise. — Or,  praises,  with  idea  of  indefinite 
continuance ;  and  so  in  the  following  verses. 

(5)  I  will  speak.— Or,  perhaps,  sing.  The  verb  is 
often  rendered  meditate  (Pss.  Ixxvii.  12,  cxix.  15,  &c.) : 

Thy  wondrous  works.— Rather,  as  in  Ps.  cv.  27 
(see  Note ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  3),  the  details  of  thy  wonders. 
In  psalms  like  cv.,  cvi.,  Slc.,  is  the  detailed  fulfilment 
of  this  purpose. 

W  Thy  greatness.— Or,  according  to  the  written 
text,  greatnesses.  So  Aquila  and  Jerome.  The  paral- 
lelism is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  pluraL 

(7)  Abundantly  utter.— Literaily,jp<n*r /ori^  m  a 
stream,  as  in  Pss.  xix.  2,  IxxvUi.  2. 
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Enotyaragement  to  Prayer. 


great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy 
righteonsness. 

^  *  The  LoBD  is  gracious,  and  full  of 
compassion;  slow  to  anger,  and  ^of 
great  mercy.  <*)  The  Lord  is  good  to 
all :  and  his  tender  mercies  are  oyer  all 
his  works. 

00)  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee^O 
Lord  ;  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee. 
<^>  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy 
kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power ;  ^^  to 
make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  his 
mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  majesty  of 
his  kingdom.  (^>  Thy  kingdom  i«  ^an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy  dominion 
mdureth  throughout  all  generations. 

<i*^  The  liOED  upholdeth  all  that  fall, 
and  raiseth  up  all  those  that  be  bowed 
down.  <^)  The  eyes  of  all  *wait  upon 
thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat 
in  due  sea>8on.     ^^  Thou  openest  thine 


a  Bz.  84.  0.  7: 
Num.  14.'  18 ;  Pt. 
86.  a.  la  *  !<&  8. 


1  Heb..  gnat  In 
mercy. 


s  HetX;.  a  kingdem 
of  all  age*. 


8  Or,  look  unto  IAm. 


4  Or,  nureifult  or, 
botuUi/uL 


5  Heb.,  ValMHfaA. 


hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every 
Hving  thing. 

(17)  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his 
ways,  and  ^holy  in  all  his  works. 

^)  The  LoBD  is  nigh  unto  all  them 
that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon 
him  in  truth.  (i»)  He  will  fulfil  the 
desire  of  them  that  fear  him :  he  also 
will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them. 
(^)  The  LoED  preserveth  all  them  that 
love  him:  but ^111  the  wicked  will  he 
destroy. 

(21)  My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise 
of  the  LoBD  :  and  let  all  flesh  bless  his 
holy  name  for  ever  and  eyer* 

PSALM  CXLVI. 

(^)  *  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  th6 
LoBD,  O  my  soul.  (*)  While  I  live  vrill  1 
praise  the  Lord  :  I  will  sing  praises  unta 
my  God  while  I  have  any  being. 


(8)  Comp.  Pss.  Ixxxri.  15,  ciii.  8,  cxi.  4. 

{%  10)  ^1 , — ^This  wide  ontlook  over  the  world  as  the  ob- 
ject, with  all  that  it  contams,  of  the  Divine  pitj  and  loye, 
is  a  noble  anticipation  of  onr  Lord's  teaching  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  is  introdneed  in  a  similar 
manner.  Jnst  as  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  should  exceed  the  heathen  in  kindness  and 
goodness,  because  they  know  the  nniyersal  and  im- 
partial grace  of  the  Father,  so  here  the  saintst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  covenant,  are  to  bless  Jehovah,  who  shows 
them  peculiar  favour,  but  also  lets  His  tender  mercies 
flow  in  an  unchecked  stream  over  all  His  works.  AU 
Jehovah's  works  confess  ELim,  bat  His  saints  bless  Him. 

(11, 12)  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  saints  to  impress  the 
less  favoured  natures  with  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  which  the  theocratic  rSation  has  displayed 
in  and  to  them. 

(m  To  make.— Or,  by  making  hnown, 

03>\  See  margin,  and  comp.  Dan.  iv.  3,  34.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  see  any  dependence  between  the  pas- 
8^es  becaose  of  the  recurrence  of  phrases  which  must 
have  been  of  daily  use  in  the  theocracy. 

The  nun  stanza,  which  should  come  after  verse  13, 
has  most  probably  dropped  away.  The  LXX.  and 
Ynlg.,  Synac,  and  Ethiopic  have  here  a  variation  of 
verse  17,  which  would,  in  Hebrew,  give  a  verse  begin- 
ning with  the  required  letter ;  but  it  is  unknown  to  the 
other  ancient  versions,  is  rejected  by  the  Jewish  writers, 
and,  though  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  is  apparently 
suspicious  there.  But  these  arguments  can  hardly 
weigh  against  the  improbability  that,  in  an  artificial 
composition,  one  letter  (and  that  an  easy  one  for  the 
purpose)  should  have  been  either  purposely  or  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  original  drut,  especially  when 
we  reflect  how  extremely  uxQikely  it  was  that  the  LXX. 
should  trouble  themselves  to  supply  a  verse  in  order  to 
keep  up  an  arrangement  of  which  they  took  no  other 
notice,  perhaps  even  hardly  observed  it. 

(W)  The  Lord.— Comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  24.  It  marks  a 
grand  step  in  theology  when  the  first  instance  of 
majesty  of  the  Divine  Being  is  sought  in  His  con- 


descension to  human  weakness  and  pity  for  frailty  and 
want.    The  heathen  had  seen  that  this  was  king-like — 

'*  Regia  (crede  mihi)  res  est  Bacoarrere  lapsls." 

Ovid  :  £^,  de  Ponto  IL,  9*  11. 

But  they  had  hardly  seen  that  it  was  also  god-like. 
For  "  raiseth  *'  and  "  bowed  down,"  see  ts.  cxlvi.  8. 
(15, 16)  These  verses  are  adapted  from  Fs.  civ.  27,  28 
(18)  The  Lord  is  nigh  .  •  . 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 

TsimYSON:  Higher  Pantheism. 

(80)  Preserveth  .  .  .  destroy.— Notice  this  re- 
current thought,  that  the  guardianship  of  the  good 
implies  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

W  Holy  name.— Afi  in  Pss.  xxxiii.  21,  ciii.  1,  cv.  3. 

OXLVI. 

This  liturgical  h^n,  be^ning  and  ending  with  the 
familiar  '*  Eudlelnjah,"  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  five 
which  are  sometimes  called  the  "  Ghreek " — in  distinc 
tion  to  the  "Egyptian" — Hallel.  It  was  evidently 
composed  for  a  time  of  g^reat  national  depression,  when 
the  community,  sick  of  dependence  on  the  favour  of 
foreign  princes,  turned  more  and  more  to  the  thought 
of  the  eternal  righteousness  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah. 

The  recurrence  in  a  slightly  changed  form  of  verse  4 
in  1  Mace  ii.  63  shows  that  the  psalm  was  in  exis- 
tence when  that  book  was  written,  and  also  serves  to 
confirm  the  impression  that  it  belongs  to  the  Macca« 
baBan  age.    The  rhythm  is  varied. 

(1.2)  Praifie.— Following  Pss.  ciii.  1,  22,  civ.  33, 
"praise"  being  substituted  for  **  bless." 

(3,  *)  Princes— The  thought  of  Ps.  cxviii.  8,  9  is 
here  elaborated,  with  distinct  allusion  to  (ren.  ii.  7 
and  iii.  19  (Comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  63.)  The  verse,  no  doubt, 
was  in  Shakespeare*s  mind  when  he  made  Wolsey  say : 

"  Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  I " 

as  it  was  quoted  by  Strafford  when  the  news  reached 
him  that  Charles  L  had  g^ven  the  royal  assent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  mm.    But  in  the  psalm  it  is 
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Maris  Fickleness  and 


PSALMS,   CXLVII. 


Go(rs  Faithfulness, 


(3)  -Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor 
in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no 
^help.  <*>  His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  re- 
tumeth  to  his  earth ;  in  that  Tery  day 
his  thoughts  perish. 

t*^  Happy  w  he  that  hath  the  God  of 
Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the 
LoBD  his  God :  ^^^  Which  ma!de  heaven, 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is : 
which  keepeth  truth  for  ever :  (7)  Which 
executeth  judgment  for  the  oppressed : 
which  giveth  food  to  the  hungry. 

The  Lord  looseth  the  prisoners : 
^®>  the  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  of  the 
blind :  the  Lord  raiseth  them  that  are 
bowed  down:  the  Lord  loveth  the  right- 


aPLiias^e. 


1  Or,  mUvaUoiL 


&EZ.1&S. 


S  Heb^  Qritfk. 


eous :  W  The  Lord  preserveth  the 
strangers;  he  relieveth  the  fatherless 
and  widow :  but  the  way  of  the  wicked 
he  tumeth  upside  down. 

(10)  t  rjr^Q  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever, 
even  thy  God,  O  Zion,  unto  all  gene- 
rations. Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


PSALM  CXLVn. 

<^>  Praise  ye  the  Lord  :  for  it  is  good 
to  sing  praises  unto  our  God ;  for  it  is 
pleasant ;  and  praise  is  comely.  ^^^  The 
Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem:  he 
gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel 
(^)  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 
and  bindeth  up  their  *  wounds.    W  He 


not  the  caprice  of  princes,  as  in  these  notable  instances, 
bat  their  indlty  as  men  that  is  dechired  nntrnstworthy. 

(*)  In  that  very  day   .   .   .— Comp.   Antony's 

words : 

"  But  yesterday  the  word  of  CsBsar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  nes  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 

Shakspearb,  Julius  Caaar. 

Thoughts. — The  Hebrew  word  is  peculiar  to  this 
passa^.  "  Fabrications  **  would  reproduce  its  etymo- 
logical meaning. 

(5)  For  the  different  aspects  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
character  inspiring  trust  see  Introduction.  With  this 
verse  comp.  Pss.  xxxiii.  12,  cxUv.  15. 

Hope. — The  Hebrew  word  is  rare  in  the  psalter,  ex- 
pressing earnest "  looking  for,"  or  "  waiting  for."  (See 
Pss.  civ.  27,  cxix.  166.) 

(6)  Truth. — Or,  faithfulness.     The  connection  of 

this  feature  of  the  Divine  character  with  the  creative 

act  is  worthy  of  notice.    That  act  alone  was  for  the 

universe  a  promise  and  pledgee,  just  as  the  covenant  was 

a  peculiar  promise  to  IsraeL    Tennyson  has  put  the 

same  thought  into  verse : 

"  Thou  madest  man.  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  Thou  hast  made  him :  Thou  art  Just." 

In  Aiemoritifn, 

(7)  Comp  Pss.  ciii.  6,  civ.  27,  cvii.  9,  cxxxvL  25; 
Isa.  Iv.  1- 

Here  follow  five  lines,  each  beginning  with  the  Divine 
name,  and  each  consisting  of  three  words,  the  rhythm 
prominent  in  the  book  of  Job. 

(8)  Openeth.  —  Here,  and  through  the  verse,  the 
verbs  are  participles.  The  elliptical  "  open  the  blind  " 
is  easily  understood. 

Blindness  is  sometimes  figurative  of  distress  and 
helplessness  (Dent,  xxviii.  29 ;  Isa.  lix.  9,  &c.),  some- 
times of  want  of  mental  or  spiritual  discernment,  as  Isa. 
xxix.  18,  xlii.  7,  &c.     Here,  most  probably,  the  former. 

Raiseth.— See  Ps.  cxlv.  14. 

(d)  The  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  are  con- 
stantly presented  in  the  Law  as  objects  of  compassion 
and  beneficence.  The  orphan  and  widow  are  mentioned 
as  under  God's  care  fPs.  Ixviii.  5). 

Relieveth. — Or  rather,  restorethf  by  taking  up  their 
cause  and  seeing  justice  done.  Certain  forms  of  the 
verb  are  used  of  bearing  witness,  and  possiblv  here 
there  is  allusion  to  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  Grod 
appears  as  witnessing  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and 
defenceless. 


Tumeth  upside  down.— Bather,  bends  aside. 
The  same  word  in  Ps.  cxix.  78  is  rendered  **  dealt  per- 
versely." The  idea  seems  in  both  cases  to  be  that  of 
interference,  to  thwart  and  impede  a  course  of  action. 
In  Ps.  cxix.  it  is  an  evil-disposed  person  who  interferes 
with  the  righteous.  Here  it  is  tne  Divine  providence 
which,  when  the  wicked  man  has  laid  out  his  plans, 
and  looks  as  it  were  along  a  plain  and  level  road  of 
prosperity,  bends  the  prosperous  course  aside ;  makes 
the  path  crooked,  instead  of  straight ;  full  of  trouble 
and  calamity,  instead  of  prosperous  and  sure. 

(10)  Clomp.  Exod.  xv.  18;  Fs.  xcix.  1. 

CXLVn. 

Oom]^osed  of  three  pieces,  without  any  regular 
rhythmical  structure,  and  only  loosely  connected  by 
the  same  general  thought  and  method  of  expression, 
this  psalm  yet  deserves  to  rank  high  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Bible.  While  freely  using  existing  materials, 
espedally  Pss.  xxxiii.,  civ. ;  Isa.  xl. ;  and  the  book  of 
Job,  the  author  gives  proof  of  his  own  powers  in  the 
keenness  of  his  observation  of  nature,  and  in  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  life  and  movement  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  by  the  free  play  of  his  fancy  round  each  phenomenon 
that  attracts  him. 

The  evident  allusion  to  a  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
has  been  referred  both  to  the  great  restoration  under 
Nehemiah  and  to  the  repairs  and  fortifications  of 
Hyrcanus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  23). 

(1)  Ps.  cxxxv.  3  is  plainl^r  before  the  poet  in  this 
verse ;  and  yet,  since  Ps.  xxxiii.  is  in  other  respects  his 
model,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to 
change  the  reading,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  cor- 
respondence between  the  verses,  or  suppose  that  the 
alteration  was  intentional,  in  accordance  with  "  praise 
is  comely  for  the  upright "  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  1,  (See  Kot«s 
on  both  the  passages;  comp.  also  Ps.  xcii.  1.) 

(2)  Build  up— 1.6.,  of  course,  "  rebuild."  The  word 
'*  outcasts,"  which  is  that  used  in  Isa.  xL  12  and  Ivi.  8, 
shows  that  the  rebuilding  after  the  captivity  is  intended. 
The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  have  "  dispersion ;  '*  Synunachns, 
"  those  thrust  out." 

(3)  Broken  in  heart. —As  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  18. 
(Comp.  Isa.  Ixi  1.) 

Wounds. — See  margin,  and  comp.  Job  iz.  28 ;  Prov. 
XV.  13. 

i^)  Stars.— This  proof  of  €rod*s  power  to  help,  by 
reference  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  which  are  beyond  man's 
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His  Delight  in  His  Children, 


telleth  the  mimber  of  the  stars;  he 
calleth  them  all  by  their  names.  <^  Great 
is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power:  ^his 
understanding  is  infiboite.  <®^  The  Lord 
lifteth  up  the  meek:  he  casteth  the 
mcked  down  to  the  ground. 

^  Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanks- 
giying ;  sins  praise  upon  the  harp  unto 
our  God :  ^  who  covereth  the  heaven 
with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the 
€arth,  who  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon 
the  mountains.  ^^  'He  giveth  to  the 
1}east  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens 
which  cry.  ^^^  He  delighteth  not  in  the 
strength  of  the  horse;  he  taketh  not 
pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man.  (^)  The 
1jo^j>  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that 
fear  him,  in  those  that  hope  in  his 
mercy. 

^)  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem; 
praise  thy  God,  O  Zion.     ^)  For  he  hath 


1  Heb.,  of  hi»  ttn- 
derttanaing  there 
l8  no  nitmber. 


a  Job  88.  41;  Pa. 
KM.  27,  SB. 


i'AehyWhomaketh 
tkit  border  peace. 


S    Heb.,    fat    o/ 


4  Heb.,  Mi  worde. 


5Heb..0UWHfa*. 


strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates ;  he 
hath  blessed  thy  children  within  thee. 
^*>  *He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  and 
filleth  thee  with  the  *  finest  of  wheat. 
^*>  He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment 
upon  earth:  his  word  runneth  very 
swiftly.  <^®)  He  giveth  snow  like  wool : 
he  scattereth  the  hoarfrost  like  ashes. 
<^^)  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels: 
who  can  stand  before  his  cold  9  ^^^  He 
sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them: 
he  causeth  his  wind  to  blow,  and  the 
waters  flow. 

^>  He  sheweth  *his  word  unto  Jacob, 
his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto 
Israel.  ^^^  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation  :  and  as  for  his  judgments,  they 
have  not  known  them.  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXLVni. 

(1)  5  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the 


power  to  ooant,  much  more  to  name,  but  which  the  Al- 
mighty both  unmbers  and  names,  seems  rather  abruptly 
introduced,  but  the  train  of  thought  is  clear.  To  assemble 
the  dispersed  of  Israel,  however  numerous  and  scat- 
tered, was  easy  to  the  ruler  of  the  hosts  of  heaven. 
The  original  promise  to  Abraham  was,  of  course,  in  the 
poet's  mind,  but  still  more  Isa.  xl.  26-— 28,  from  which 
the  expression  may  have  been  taken.  Qlie  dramatic 
**  lift  your  eyes  on  high  and  behold  "  supplies  the  link 
needed  in  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  thought  of  the 
psalm. 

(5)  Of  great  power. — Literally,  ahotmding  in 
power. 

Infinite. — Literally,  vntkout  number,  (See  Note, 
Fs.  cxlv.  3,  and  Isa.  xl.  28;  that  prophetic  passage 
being  still  in  the  poet's  mind,  though  the  expression  is 
changed.) 

(6)  The  meek.— Or,  the  afflicted,  (See  Note  Fs. 
xxii.26.) 

(7)  Sing. — ^Literally,  answer,  which  some  think  sug- 
gests  an  antiphonal  arrangement.  Though  the  stropmc 
arrangement  is  only  loosely  marked,  the  jpsalm  takes  a 
new  departure  here,  with  a  fresh  invocation  to  praise, 

foing  on  to  fresh  proofs  from  nature  of  the  Almighty 
^ower. 

(^)  Comp.  Pbs.  dv.  14,  cxlv.  15 ;  Job  xxxviii.  41 ; 
Luke  xii  24. 

The  proper  attitude  towards  one  who  is  thus  "  great 
to  nant  as  nughty  to  make,"  is  not  conceit  of  wisdom 
ana  strength,  but  humble  dependence  and  trust. 

(10)  Strength  of  the  horse  .  .  .  legs  of  a  man. 
—This  somewhat  strange  antithesis  has  been  explained 
to  refer  to  cavalry  and  infantry,  but  the  much  more 
expressive  passage,  Ps.  xxxiii.  16, 17,  which  was  plainly 
b^ore  this  poeC  would  hardly  have  been  altered  so 
strangely.  The  horse  as  a  type  of  strength  and 
endurance  was  of  course  common.  (Comp.  especially 
Job  XXXIX.  19—25.)  And  we  have  before  seen  that 
Eastern  nations  naturally  select  fleetness  of  foot  as  the 
typical  quality  in  a  vigorous  warrior.  (See  Ps.  xviii.  33.) 
The  constwt  epithet  ''swift-footed  Achilles,"  su^. 
gests  the  best  explanation  of  the  second  clause  of  the 
Terse.     (Comp.  2  Sam.  ii.  18). 


(12)  Praise. — For  this  verb,  properly  stroke,  or  soothe, 
see  Ps.  Ixiii.  5. 

(^)  Por  he  hath  strengthened.— An  allusion  to 
the  new  fortifications  of  the  restored  city  is  probable, 
though  the  expression  is  plainly  figurative  ox  security 
andpeace. 

With  Uie  second  dause  comp.  Isa.  Ix.  17, 18. 

(M)  Maketh  peace.— Or,  placing  as  thy  border 
peace. 

Finest  of  the  wheat.— Literally,  fat  of  wheat. 
(See  Ps.  kxxi.  16.) 

(^)  Ps.  xxxiii.  is  still  in  the  poet's  thought,  and 
verses  6,  7  especially ;  but  some  extraordinary  season 
of  frost  seems  to  have  kindled  his  iusniration,  so  that 
he  not  only  elaborates  but  improves  on  nis  model.  The 
word  of  God  is  personified  as  a  messenger  who  runs 
swiftly  forth  to  do  his  bidding,  at  first  in  binding  the 
earth  and  sheaves  up  with  frost,  and  then  (verse  18)  in 
suddenly  thawing  and  releasing  them. 

(16)  Icike  wool. — Both  in  whiteness  and  fieecy  tex- 
ture. "  The  snow  falls  in  large  flakes,  equal  in  size  to 
a  walnut,  and  has  more  resemblance  to  locks  of  wool 
than  it  has  in  our  country"  (Niven,  Biblical  Antiq,, 
p.  21). 

"  Aspice  quam  densum  tadtarum  vellus  aquarum 

Deflaat  Mart.,  Ep.  iv.  8. 

(17)  Morsels. — Or,  crwmhs.  (Gren.  xviiL  5 ;  Judges 
xix.  5.)    Doubtless  the  allusion  is  to  hail. 

(19)  Jacob  •  .  .  Israel. — ^As  in  the  other  two  pieces 
into  which  the  psalm  divides  (verses  &— 11),  the  thought 
passes  from  the  grandeur  of  Gk)d  revealed  in  nature 
to  the  divine  protection  and  favour  accorded  to  Israel. 

(^)  Any  nation.— This  boast  in  Israel's  peculiar 
and  exclusive  privilege  may  be  compared  with  Dent, 
iv.  7,  xxxii.  35^-41. 

Judgments. — Here  plainly  not  manifestations  of 
wrath ;  but,  as  so  frequently  in  Ps.  cxix.,  the  display  of 
righteousness  towards  IsraeL 

CXLVni 

This  glorious  anthem,  as  it  has  been  the  model  of 
countless  hymns  of  praise,  is  best  appreciated  and 
understood  by  comparison  with  some  of  these.     The 
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PSALMS,  CXLVin. 


Exhortation  to 


LoBD  from  the  heavens:  praise  him  in 
the  heights.  (^^  Praise  je  him,  all  his 
angels :  praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts. 
(^)  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon  :  praise 
him,  all  ye  stars  of  light.  <^)  Praise  him, 
ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters 
that  be  above  the  heavens. 

(^>  Let   them    praise    the    name    of 
the    LoBD :    for    he    commanded,   and 


they  were  created.  ^He  hath  also 
stablished  them  for  ever  and  ever:  he 
hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not 
pass. 

(^  Praise  the  Lobb  from  the  earth,  ye 
dragons,  and  all  deeps:  (^>  fire,  and 
hail;  snow,  and  vapours;  stormy  wind 
fulfilling  his  word :  <^>  mountains,  and 
all  hills ;  fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars : 


"song  of  the  three  children,"  found  in  the  LXX. 
version  of  Daniel,  is  no  doubt  an  imitation,  but  in  its 
elaboration  and  its  artificial  style  loses  much  of  the 
lyric  fire  of  the  originaL  And  of  the  rest,  Isaac  Taylor 
trulj  says :  "It  is  but  feebly  and  as  afar  off,  that  the 
ancient  liturgies— except  so  far  as  they  merely  copied 
their  ori^inals^-came  up  to  the  majesty  and  wide  com- 
pass of  Qie  Hebrew  worship,  «uch  as  it  is  indicated  in 
the  cxlviiith  Psalm.  Neitner  Andrews,  nor  Gregory, 
nor  the  Greeks,  have  reached  or  approached  this  leyel. 
And  in  tempering  the  boldness  ox  their  originals  by 
admixtures  of  what  is  more  Christian  and  spiritual,  the 
added  elements  sustain  an  injury  which  is  not  com- 
pensated by  what  they  bring  forward  of  a  purer  or 
less  earthly  kind :  feeble,  indeed,  is  the  tone  of  these 
anthems  of  the  ancient  diurch ;  sophisticated  or  arti- 
ficial is  their  style." 

The  motive  of  the  psalm,  too,  is  quite  different  from 
that  sympathetic  feeling  for  nature  which  enters  so 
largely  and  powerfully  into  modem  poetir.  Not  that 
this  feeling  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  mind. 
It  makes  itself  felt  elsewhere;  but  here  it  is  not 
because  the  poet  wants  nature  to  join  him  in  praise 
that  he  summons  the  universe  to  his  choir,  but  that  he 
may,  in  the  last  verse,  enhance  the  glory  and  privilege 
of  Israel.  All  nature  has  reason  to  praise  the  Creator 
who  called  it  into  being,  and  gave  it  its  order  so  fair 
and  so  established,  and  poetically  the  universe  may 
be  imagined  full  of  adoring  creatures,  but  in  reality, 
praise  as  a  privilege  belongs  only  to  Israel.  It  is  not 
nere  a  contrast  between  inanimate  and  animate,  rational 
and  irrational  creation.  Still  less  does  there  show  itself 
the  feeling  that  motives  Keble*s 


«« 


All  true,  all  faultless,  all  in  tune.* 


On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  covenant  people  that  alone 
possess  the  privile^.  Expression  is  piled  on  expres- 
sion to  establish  this  fact.  ''  His  people/' "  His  saints," 
"apeople  near  unto  Him." 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  psalm  may  very 
probably  have  been  some  victory,  but  conjecture  cannot 
recover  it. 

(1)  From  the  heavens  ...  in  the  heights.— 
Some  would  render  ye  of  the  heavens,  but  the  paral- 
lelism is  in  favour  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
"  Heavens  "  and  "  heights  "  in  this  verse,  and  "angels  " 
and  "  hosts  "  in  the  next,  are  analogously  parallel.  The 
heights  contain  the  heavens  (comp.  Job  xvi.  19,  xxv.  2), 
as  tne  hosts  embrace  the  angels  or  messengers  of  God 
(Josh.  V.  14);  the  larger  term  being  in  such  case 
placed  synthetically  last.  The  prepositions  thus  keep 
their  full  meaning.  From  the  heavens,  or  from  a 
choir  in  the  heights,  comes  the  burst  of  angelic  praise. 

(^)  Heavens  of  heavens.— See  Note  Ps.  Ixviii.  33, 
and  references.  Before  passing  downwards  to  the 
earth  the  invocation  pauses  to  combine  all  the  heights. 


which  have  been  before  addressed  in  the  expression 
which  denotes  their  position  relatively  to  the  earth ;  the 
highest  heaven  of  all,  and  then  the  world  of  water 
which,  in  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  Cosmos,  wa» 
supposed  to  be  the  foundation,  while  itself  rests  on 
the  firmament  or  heavenly  vault.    (See  Ps.  civ.  3.) 

(«)  Stablished.— Literally,  made  to  stand,  i.e.,  set 
them  up. 

He  hath  made  •  •  . — Bather,  he  hath  made  an 
ordinance,  and  wiU  not  transgress  U,  This  is  mora 
obvious  and  natural  than  to  supply  a  new  subject  ta 
the  second  verb,  "and  none  of  them  transgress  it." 
This  anticipates,  but  only  in  form,  the  modem  scientific 
doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  natural  order.  It 
is  the  imperishable  faithfulness  of  God  that  rendera 
the  law  invariable.  See  the  remarkable  passages,  Jer. 
xxxi.  36,  xxxiii.  20,  from  which  we  conclude  that  & 
covenant  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  between. 
Gk>d  and  nature  as  between  Jehovi^  and  Israel,  the 
one  being  as  imperishable  as  the  other.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  passages  referred  to  shows  that  the  He- 
brew words  ordinance  and  covenant  might  be  used 
synonymously.  The  Authorised  Version,  which,  follow- 
ing the  LX21.  and  Yulg.,  makes  the  ordinance  itself 
imperishable,  violates  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  verb. 

(7)  Earth* — The  invocation  now  passes  downwardsp. 
and  the  first  sound  of  terrestrial  praise  is  to  come, 
according  to  the  order  of  Creation  in  Gen.  L,  from  the 
sea-monsters  (for  which  see  Note,  Pss.  Ixxiv.  13,  xcL 
13),  the  "deeps"  being  added  to  include  all  grt^ 
waters  in  which  such  creatures  are  found. 

(8)  Kre. — Liqhtning,  as  in  Pss.  xviiL  12,  cv.  32,. 
where  it  is  also  found  with  *'  hail." 

Vapours.— The  same  Hebrew  word  in  Gen.  xix.  2d 
and  Ps.  cxix.  83  is  rendered  "  smoke,"  and  from  the  nae 
of  the  cognate  verb  is  certainly  connected  with  "  burn- 
ing." Hence  we  probably  have  here  the  figure  ehia^mu* 
(fire  and  hail,  snow  and  sm4)ke),  the  smoke  answering 
to  the  fire,  as  the  snow  to  the  hail.  On  the  other  hancC 
from  Pss.  xviii.  8,  dxiv.  5,  it  is  plain  that  the  driving 
mists  of  a  storm  were  re^^urded  as  smoke.    (Comp. 

*'  The  smoky  mountain  tope."— Tknntbon.) 

This  invocation  of  the  powers  of  the  air  is  a  fine 
poetic  touch,  and  shows  the  freedom  of  lyric  treatment 
of  the  story  of  Creation,  which  in  Genesis  passes  ai 
once  from  the  monsters  of  the  deep  to  the  land  and  its 
creatures.  To  the  poet  there  is  another  region  of 
life  and  power ;  other  voices,  which,  though  wild  and 
fierce,  may  yet  join  in  the  g^nuid  anthem  ofpraise. 

Stormy  wind. — Aa  in  Ps.  cviL  25.  This,  to  us. 
free  and  uncontrollable  agent  is  yet  but  a  messenger  ot 
JehoTah,  fulfilling  his  word  (Ps.  civ.  4). 

(9)  Mountains,  and  all  hills.- The  invocation 
now  alights  on  the  crests  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
passes  downward  to  the  lower  hills  where  vegetable  lif» 
begins. 
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<^^) beasts,  and  all  cattle;  creeping  tilings, 
and  ^flying  fowl :  ^>  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  all  people ;  princes,  and  aU  judges 
of  the  earth :  ^^  both  yonng  men,  and 
maidens ;  old  men,  and  children :  (^)  let 
them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lobd  :  for 
his  name  alone  is  ^excellent ;  his  glory 
is  above  the  earth  and  heaven, 

<^^>  He  also  exalteth  the  horn  of  his 
people,  the  praise  of  all  his  saints;  even 
oh  the  children  of  Israel,  a  people  near 
nnto  him.    Praise  ye  the  Lobd. 

PSALM  CXLIX. 
<^)  *Praise  ye  the  Lobd.    Sing  nnto 


1    Heb^   Mnb   ct^ 
wing. 


S  Heb.,  txaXM. 


SHeb^JTaOelitfaA. 


iOr.wMfiUjrfjM. 


5  Heb..  in  thekr 
throat. 


the  LoBB  a  new  song,  and  his  praise  in 
the  congregation  of  saints. 

^>  Let  Iinuel  rejoice  in  him  that  made 
him :  let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful 
in  their  King.  <*>  Let  them  praise  his 
name  ^in  the  dance:  let  them  sing 
praises  nnto  him  with  the  timbrel  and 
harp. 

(4)  Yov  the  Lobd  taketh  pleasure  in  his 
people  :  he  will  beautify  tiie  meek  with 
salvation.  (*)  Let  the  saints  be  joyful 
in  glory:  let  them  sing  aloud  upon  their 
beds. 

^^^  Lei  the  high  praises  of  God  fce  *in 
their  mouth,  and  a  twoedged  sword  in 


Fmitftil  trees. — ^Bather,  fruU  trees ;  the  fruit- 
bearing  tree  bemg  repreeentative  of  one  diTision  of  the 
Tegetiwle  world,  planted  and  reared  by  man,  the  cedars 
of  the  other,  which  are  (Ps.  civ.  16)  of  Gk)d'8  own 
plantatian. 

(U>)  So  here  we  have  mid  animalfl  and  domesticated 
animals.    (See  Note,  Ps.  1. 10.) 

Creeping  things. — ^This  seems  to  include  all  the 
smaller  ereatnres  that  moye  on  the  ground,  in  contrast 
with  the  birds  that  fly  above  it. 

(11)  /jx  people. — And  now  the  whole  animate  and 
ioanimafte  nniyerse  having  been  summoned,  man  takes 
liis  plaoe  as  leader  of  the  choir;  and  here  the  poet's 
language  is  couched  so  as  to  include  all,  all  ranks  and 
nations,  of  every  age,  and  each  sex. 

(IS)  Ezoellent. — Bather,  esudted.  As  in  Isa.  xii.  4. 
So  LXX.  and  Yulg. 

Above  the  earth  and  heaven.— There  is  a  fine 
artistie  touch  in  the  order  d!  the  words  in  this.  All  heaven 
and  earik  have  been  summoned  to  the  chorus  of  praise,  of 
Him  who  is  now  declared  to  be  above  earth  ana  heaven. 

t^"*)  He  hath  .  .  . — Bender,  amd  he  hath  raised  a 
horn  for  his  people.  Praise  is  for  aU  His  saints,  for 
the  sons  ofArael,  a  people  near  Him. 

The  raising  of  ine  nom  evidently  implies  some 
victory,  or  assurance  of  victory,  which,  no  doubt,  gave 
the  first  iinpnlse  for  this  sonff  of  praise.  (See  Intro* 
duetion).    For  the  figure  see  Note,  Ps.  Ixxv.  4,  5. 

The  verse  is  a  ren^tion  of  a  frequent  statement 
of  tiie  Psalms.  Wmle  poeticallv  ail  the  universe, 
inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  all  men,  heathen  as 
well  as  Hebrews,  can  be  called  to  sing  "  hallelujah," 
it  remains  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  covenant  privilege 
of  Israel.  This  explanation  disposes  at  once  of  the 
charge  iriiich  has  oeen  brought  against  this  verse 
of  narrowing  a  grand  univeraal  anthem,  and  ending 
the  psahn  with  an  anti-climax. 

CXLIX. 

Sstory  supplies  a  terrible  comment  on  this  psalm. 
**  Under  the  ulnsion  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  praver 
without  any  spiritual  transmutation,  Ps.  cxlix.  has  oe- 
come  the  watchword  of  the  most  horrible  errors.  It 
was  bv  means  of  this  malm  that  Caspar  Scloppius,  in 
his  Classicum  Biblics  oacrce,  which,  as  Bakius  savs,  is 
written,  not  with  ink  but  with  blood,  inflamed  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  to  the  thirty  years'  religious 
war ;  and  in  the  Protestant  Church  lliomas  Monzen 
stirred  up  the  war  of  the  peasants  by  means  of  this 
p8thn"(Delitzsch). 


de 


So  the  fanaticism  and  cruelty  of  times  that  should 
have  been  more  enlightened  have  been  fed  by  the  record 
the  Jews  have  left  of  their  blended  religious  and  pa- 
triotic zeal.  The  age  when  such  a  psalm  was  most 
likely  to  be  produ^d  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  coincidence  between  verse  6  of  the 
psalm  and  2  Mace  xv.  27  may  indicate  the  very  series 
of  events  amid  which,  with  hymns  of  praise  in  their 
throats,  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hand,  the  chaste 
dim  in  battle  after  battle  claimed  and  won  the  honour 
of  executing  vengeance  on  Jehovah's  foes.  The  syn- 
thetic parallelism  is  finely  marked. 

(1)  A  new  song.— See  Ps.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  congregation. — ^Apparently  the  psalm  puts 
us  in  the  Maccabsoan  age,  when  the  chasidim  was  become 
a  regular  title  for  the  patriotic  party. 

(S)  In  the  dance.— Bather,  as  margin,  with  the 

ipe.    The  use  of  the  word  maehol  in  what  was  evi- 

dntly  a  list  of  aU  the  orchestral  instruments  used  in 
the  l^mple  in  the  next  psalm,  would  alone  be  almost 
decisive  of  the  meaning.  But  one  possible  deriva- 
tion is  certainlv  in  favour  of  this  rendering,  as  also  the 
translation  in  the  Syriac  version  by  the  name  of  a  flute 
still  found  in  Syria.  Its  connection,  too,  with  the 
timbrel  or  drum  (comp.  our  ^ipe  and  tabor),  just  as  a 
cognate,  chaltl,  is  connected  m  1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  Isa.  v.  12, 
Domts  the  same  way.  (See  Bible  Educator^  i.  p.  70,  and. 
i^ote  to  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  13.) 

Timbrel.— See  Exod.  xv.  20;  Bible  Educator, 
L314 

Harp.— See  Ps.  xxxiii.  2. 

(^)  He  will  beantify  the  meek  •  •  •  —  Bather, 
He  adorns  the  oppressed  with  salvation.  Not  only 
is  the  victory  which  achieves  the  deliverance  of  the 
afflicted  people  a  relief  to  them,  but  the  honour  won 
in  the  sight  of  the  world  is  like  a  beautiful  robe,  a 
figure  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  actual  triumphal 
dresses  of  the  victors,  or  the  spoils  in  which  they  ap- 

Sefured  after  the  battle.    (Comp.  Isa.  Iv.  5,  Ix.  7 ;  Ixi.  3 ; 
udges  V.  30.) 
(5)  The  two  clauses  are  directly  parallel : 

"  Let  the  chaatdtm  raise  a  err  in  glorjr : 
Let  them  sing  aloud  upon  their  coaches." 

Either  the  rejoicing  is  carried  far  into  the  night,  and 
when  retired  to  rest  the  happy  people  burst  out  anew 
into  singing ;  or  (see  Hosea  vii.  14),  the  couches  may 
rather  be  the  divans  where  feasts  were  held. 

(fi)  High  praises.— Literally,  exaltations  of  cele^ 
bration,  i.e.,  hymns  of  praise. 
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God! 8  Mighty  Deedt. 


their  hand;  ^^>  to  execute  vengeance 
upon  the  heathen,  and  punishments 
upon  the  people ;  <®)  to  bind  their 
kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with 
fetters  of  iron ;  (®^ "  to  execute  upon 
them  the  judgment  written  :  this  honour 
have    all   his    saints.      Praise  ye  the 

LOBD. 

PSALM  CL. 

<^>  ^  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  God 
in  his  sanctuary:  praise  him  in  the 
firmament  of  his  power. 


a  Dent.  7. 1. 


1  Heb.,  BaUokfiak. 


S  Or,  eonuL 


8  Or,  pipe. ' 


<2)  Praise  him  for  his  m^ty  acts : 
praise  him  according  to  his  excellent 
greatness. 

(^>  Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
^trumpet :  praise  him  with  the  psalteiy 
and  harp*  ^^)  Praise  him  with  tiie  tim- 
brel and  ^  dance :  praise  him  with 
stringed  instruments  and  organs. 
^^^  Ptuise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals  : 
praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding 
cymbals. 

<^>  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


Mouth. — ^Bather,  throat, 

(7)  Heathen  .  .  •  people.— Rather,  natuma  .  .  . 
jseoplea. 

(9)  The  judgment  written.— If  we  knew  the 
exact  circumstance  which  produced  the  psalm,  and  had 
the  names  of  the  nobles  and  princes  tt^en  prisoners, 
we  should  easily  guess  at  the  contents  of  the  "  judgment 
written,"  whicn  was,  perhaps,  some  special  order,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  is  celebrated  here;  or  we  may  think 
of  the  judgments  against  the  nation  registered  here  and 
there  in  the  sacred  books,  and  so  by  prescription  made 
legitimate,  such  as  that  of  the  Ganaanites,  Amalekites, 
&c.;  or  we  may  giYQ  the  phrase  a  still  more  general 
sense,  as  in  Isa.  Izt.  6 :  "  behold,  it  is  written  before 
me :  I  will  not  keep  silence,  but  will  recompense,  even 
recompense  into  their  bosom."  Ought  we  not, 
however,  to  read  the  verse:  To  execute  judgjtient 
upon  them.  It  is  written,  This  honour  have  all  his 
saints. 

This  honour. — ^Israel  is  here  regarded  as  the 
instrument  of  Qod's  righteous  judgments  on  the 
heathen. 

CL. 

In  the  place  of  the  short  doxology,  such  as  concludes 
each  of  the  former  books  of  the  psiaJter,  this  psalm  was 
fitly  composed  or  selected  to  close  the  whole  collection.  It 
has  been  well  called  "  the  finale  of  the  spiritual  concert," 
and  no  doubt  afforded  a  good  music^  display,  music 
performed  with  full  orchestra  and  choir,  every  kind  of 
mstrument  known  to  the  Hebrews,  wind,  string,  and 
percussion,  being  mentioned,  and  in  the  last  verse  all 
who  had  breath  and  voice  being  invited  to  join.  The 
form  of  the  invocation  embracing  heaven  and  earth, 
and  putting  forward  as  the  object  of  praise  both  Je- 
hovah's majesty  and  His  great  works  wrought  for 
Israel,  is  also  exactly  suited  lor  a  conclusion  to  the  great 
collection  of  Israelite  song.    The  parallelism  is  penect. 

(1)  Sanctuary— That  is,  the  temple.  Some  take  it 
in  direct  parallelism  with  firmament,  and  understand 
the  "  heavenly  palace,"  or  "  Temple  "  (comp.  Ps.  xi.  4) ; 
but,  as  in  Ps.  cxlviii.,  the  invocation  to  praise  includes 
heaven  and  earth;  so  here,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  the 


earthly  sanctuary  first,  and  the  sublime  thinn  done  on 
earth  (verse  2),  then  heaven  and  the  exalted  greatness 
there. 

(2)  Mighty  aots  .  .  .  excellent  greatness.— 
The  one  displayed  on  earth,  the  other  manifested  in 
heaven.    (See  preceding  Note.) 

(8)  Trumpet.— Heb.,  shophar.  (See  Pss.  hxxl  % 
xcviii.  6.  LXX.,  ad\iny^.)  It  was  the  crooked  horn, 
sometimes  also  called  keren.   (Bible  EducaJkor,  ii.  231.) 

Psaltery  and  harp.~-See  Note,  Pa  xxxiii.  2. 

(4)  Timbrel  and  dance.— See  Ps.  cxlix.  3. 
Stringed   instruments.  —  Minmm.     Litenlly, 

parts,  80  threads,  so  here,  as  in  LXX.  and  Ynlg., 
"  with  "  or  "  on  strings."    (See  Note,  Ps.  xlv.  9.) 

Organs.— Heb.,  ^ugab,  which  has  been  varionaly 
identified  with  the  syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipes,  of  the 
Gredcs,  with  the  "  bagpipe,"  and  even  with  a  mde  in- 
strument embodying  the  principle  of  the  modem 
organ.     (See  Bible  Educator,  ii.  70, 183,  229.) 

(5)  Cymbals.— Heb.,  tseUselim  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  a 
word  evidently  formed  to  express  the  sound  of  the  in- 
strument Two  kinds  are  evidently  indicated  in  t^ 
verse,  the  "loud"  cymbals  (Uterally,  ctfmhais  of  hear- 
ing), and  "high-sounding"  (literally,  of  twnuU).  As 
the  Arabs  use  at  present  a  larger  and  smaller  instra- 
ment  (see  Bible  Educator,  ii,  211,  311),  it  is  possible 
that  the  same  distinction  is  made  here,  but  wbidi  would 
be  the  larger  instrument  it  is  impossibb  from  the 
Hebrew  to  determine. 

(6)  Everything  that  hath  breath.  —  LXX. 
"  every  breath ; »  Vulg.,  "  every  siorit ; "  literally,  oC 
hreaih.  We  naturally  wish  to  give  these  words  their 
largest  intent,  and  to  hear  the  psalter  dose  mth  an 
invocation  to  "  the  earth  with  her  thousand  voices"  io 
praise  (jfod.  But  thepsalm  so  distinctly  and  positively 
brings  us  into  the  l^mple,  and  places  us  among  the 
covenant  people  engaffea  at  their  devotions,  that  we 
are  compellea  to  see  nere  a  hymn  specially  soited  to 
close  the  collection  of  hvmns  of  the  covenant,  as  the 
first  and  second  were  to  beein  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
aJl  breathing  beings,  but  only  all  assembled  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, that  are  here  addressed ;  and  the  loud  hallelnjah 
with  which  the  collection  of  psalms  actually  doses  rises 
from  Hebrew  voices  alone. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    PROVERBS. 


The  contents  of  this  book  coTer  a  wider  space  of 
ground  than  its  English  title  would  lead  anyone  to 
expect;  for  the  Hebrew  word  mdshdl,  translated 
''Prorerbs"  in  onr  version,  while,  indeed,  it  bears 
this  Bense,  includes  also  several  other  meanings. 
Origioallj,  it  would  seem,  it  signified  a  "figure"  or 
"  comparison,"  and  we  find  it  ue^  in  Holy  bcripture 
for  (1)  ''a  parable,"  such  as  those  in  the  Grospels,  mcul- 
eBtine  moral  or  religious  truth,  in  which  the  figure  and 
the  &ing  signified  by  it  are  kept  distinct  from  each 
other.  Examples  of  tnis  are  to  hie  found  in  the  parables 
of  the  two  ei^iles  and  vine,  in  Ezek.  xyii.,  and  of  the  boil- 
ing pot,  in  "Saek,  zxiv.  It  is  also  used  (2)  for  "  a  short 
pointed  saying',"  in  which,  however,  a  comparison  is  still 
inTolved :  for  instance,  Prov.  zxv.  25,  "  As  cold  waters  to 
a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country." 
Hence  it  passed  into  the  sense  of  (3)  "a  proverb,  in 
which  a  comparison  may  still  be  implied,  though  it  is 
ao  longer  expressed,  such  as  Ezek.  xviii.  2,  "The 
fatiierB  nave  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  ed^e."  Lastly,  the  sense  of  comparison  or 
fi^^  being  lost,  it  became  equivalent  to  (4)  an 
"  instructive  saying,"  such  as  Prov.  xL  4,  "  Biches  profit 
not  in  the  day  of  wrath,  but  righteousness  delivereth 
from  death."  The  form  of  this  might  be  lengthened 
tin  it  became  equivalent  to  (5)  "  a  didactic  poem,"  such 
as  Ps.  xlix.  4,  "  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  -panhle" 
iui.  Of  this  kind  were  the  prophecies  of  Balaam,  in 
Num.  xxiii.  and  xziv.,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  "  taken 
ap  his  panCble."  In  certain  cases  this  form  of  parable 
might  become  equivalent  to  "satire,"  as  in  the  prophet's 
song  of  triumph  over  fallen  Babylon,  in  Isa.  xiv.  Of 
these  various  forms  of  the  mdshdl,  it  would  seem  that 
(1)  and  (3)  do  not  occur  in  the  Proverbs,  (5)  is  largely 
employed  in  chaps,  i — ^ix.,  while  (2  and  (4)  are  frequent 
ia  the  later  chapters  of  the  book. 

As  to  the  poetical  form  which  the  mdshal  of 
Solomon  assumes,  the  thought  of  the  writer  is  most 
generally  completed  in  the  diatich,  or  verse  of  two 
Ones.  6ut  the  relation  of  the  two  lines  to  each  other 
may  vary  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  (1)  the  idea 
contained  in  the  first  is  repeated  in  the  second  with 
sliffhtly  altered  form,  so  as  to  be  brought  out  more  fully 
ana  distinctly,  as  in  chap.  xi.  25,  "  The  liberal  soul  shaU 
be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself."  Or  (2)  the  second  line  may  illustrate  the 
first  by  presenting  the  contrast  to  it,  as  in  chap.  x.  1, 
"  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father :  but  a  foolish  son  is 
the  heaviness  of  his  moUier."  Or,  again,  (3)  a  distinct 
trnth  may  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  each  line,  with 
little  apparent  connection  between  them,  as  in  chap.  x. 
18,  "  A  cloak  of  hatred  are  lying  lips,  and  he  that 
spreadeth  slander  is  a  fooL"  Many  distichs  contain 
entire  j^arables  in  themselves,  a  resemblance  to  the 
lesson  inculcated  being  drawn  from  every-day  life, 
as  chap.  x.  26,  "  As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke 


to  the  eyes,  so  is  the  sluggard  to  them  that  send  him." 
In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  distich  is 
complete  in  itself,  without  any  further  explanation 
being  required.  But  sometimes  the  subject  extends  to 
four  (chap.  xxv.  4,  5),  six  (chap,  xxiii  I — 3),  and  eight 
(chap,  xxiii.  22 — 25)  lines,  or,  it  may  be,  to  three  (chap, 
xxii.  29),  five  (chap,  xxiii.  4, 5),  or  seven  (chap,  xxiii.  S-— 
8).  It  may  even  be  prolonged  beyond  these  limits  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  verses,  as  m  the  acrostic  (chap, 
xxxi.  10,  sqq,)  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  wife. 

As  to  the  general  contents  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
it  will  be  noticed  on  examination  that  they  do  not  form 
one  harmonious  whole,  but  that  they  naturally  fall  into 
several  clearly  marked  divisions,  each  of  them  distin- 
guished by  peculiarities  of  style.    They  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Chap.  L  1 — 6,  an  introduction,  describing  the 
purpose  of  the  book. 

(2)  Ohaps.  i.  7 — ix.  18,  comprising  fifteen  didactic 
poems — ^not  single  unconnected  verses,  like  most  of  the 
Dook— exhorting  to  the  fear  of  Grod  and  the  avoidance 
of  sin.  Many  of  these  are  addressed  to  "  my  son  " ;  in 
others  Wisdom  is  introduced  as  pleading  to  be  heard, 
and  setting  forth  the  blessings  she  brings  with  her. 

(3^  Chaps.  X.  1 — ^xxii.  16,  the  secona  great  division 
of  tne  book ;  these  are  headed  by  a  new  title,  "  The 
proverbs  of  SolomoxL"  They  consist  of  375  separate 
distichs,  quite  unconnected  with  each  other,  the  sense 
being  completed  in  each  verse  of  the  English  Yersion ; 
in  the  first  six  chapters  of  this  collection  the  antithetic 
form  of  proverb  chiefly  prevails,  but  the  other  forms 
mentioned  above  as  employed  in  this  book  are  also  re- 
presented. 

(4)  To  this  course  of  distichs  follows  an  introduction 
(chap.  xxii.  17 — 21),  containing  an  exhortation  to  "hear 
the  words  of  the  wise  " ;  the  style  of  this  is  not  unlike 
section  (2).  This  serves  as  a  heading  to  the  (5)  appen- 
dix of  chaps,  xxii.  22 — ^xxiv.  22,  in  which  every  form 
of  the  ^nSskSl  may  be  found,  from  the  distich  up  to  the 
lengthened  didacnc  poem,  such  as  was  frequent  earlier 
in  the  book. 

(6]  Next  comes  a  second  appendix  (chap.  zxiv.  23 — 
^)>  oeginning,  "These  also  belong  to  the  wise"  (i.e.,  as 
their  authors),  containing  proverbs  of  various  lengths, 
which  resemble  chaps,  i.  7 — ^ix.  18,  and  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes. 

(7)  This  is  followed  by  the  third  great  division  of 
the  Dook  (chaps,  xxv. — ^xxix.),  with  the  title,  "These 
are  also  provem  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah  king  of  Jndah  copied  out."  It  differs  from  the 
previous  collection  (chaps,  x. — xxii.  16)  in  this  respect : 
that  the  verses  are  chiefly  parabolic,  not  antithetic,  in 
their  character,  and  the  sense,  instead  of  bein^p  com- 
pleted in  a  distich,  extends  to  five  lines,  or  even  further. 

(8)  At  this  point  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  are  ended, 
for  ^e  rest  of  the  book  does  not  profess  to  have  been 
composed  by  him.    It  consists  of  three  appendices: 
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(a)  chap.  zxz.  "  The  words  of  A^nr  the  son  of  Jakeh/' 
an  unknown  author,  supposed  by  Rabbinical  writers, 
against  allprobability,  to  do  Solomon  himself;  (&)"The 
words  of  King  Lemuel,"  also  unknown  (chap.  xxzi.  1 — 
9) ;  and  (c)  the  acrostic  in  praise  of  a  good  wife  (chap, 
xxxi.  10,  8qq.), 

There  is  another  noticeable  feature  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs :  that  it  contains  many  repetitions,  the  same 
thought  being  often  expressed  for  a  second  time  in 
similar  or  identical  terms.  Thus  the  Hezekiah  collec- 
tion (7)  contains  many  repetitious  of  proverbs  which 
have  already  appeared  in  part  (3) ;  and  m  some  cases  it 
even  repeats  itself,  as  does  part  (5)  also ;  and  this  is  very 
frequently  the  case  in  part  (3)  as  weU. 

These  various  features  which  distinguish  the  book — 
viz.,  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the  several  parts,  the 
separate  heading  which  occur,  and  the  frequent 
repetitions — womd  seem  to  render  it  certain  that  the 
whole  book  cannot  have  originally  made  its  appearance 
in  its  present  shape  at  any  one  time.  It  rather  bears 
the  mark  of  having  been,  like  the  Psalms,  collected  at 
various  times,  and  by  various  persons.  Thus,  each 
editor  of  the  five  books  which  compose  the  Psalter 
appears  to  have  brought  together  as  many  psalms  of 
David  or  the  sons  of  Korah  or  Asaph,  or  other  writers, 
as  he  could  find.  Many  which  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  an  earlier  editor  were  afterwards  incorporated  by  a 
successor  into  a  later  book.  Thus  the  first  book 
(Pss.  i. — xli.)  consists  almost  entirely  of  psalms  of 
David,  yet  others  also  ascribed  to  him  are  found  in  the 
second  (Pss.  xlii. — ^bndi.),  fourth  (Pss.  xc. — cvi.),  and 
fifth  (Pss.  cvii.^-cl.)  books;  the  second  similarlv  con- 
tains many  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  but  there  is  a  mrther 
collection  of  theirs  to  be  found  in  the  third ;  one  psalm 
by  Asaph  appears  in  the  second  book,  and  several  more 
in  the  third,  and  so  on.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the 
same  way  each  of  the  three  great  collections  of  proverbs 
which  are  attributed  to  Solomon  may  be  due  to  the  care 
of  different  collectors,  each  of  whom  incorporated  into 
his  own  book  such  materials  as  he  met  with.  In  so 
doing,  he  was  not  always  careful  to  omit  what  had 
been  set  down  before,  and  even  occasionally  admitted 
a  proverb  twice  into  his  own  collection-  But  we  find 
parallels  to  this  in  the  Psalter.  Psalm  Ixx.,  for  instance, 
IS  a  repetition  of  the  latter  end  of  Ps.  zl.,  Ps.  liii.  of 
Ps.  xiv.,  Ps.  cviii.  of  Pss.  Ivii.  and  Ix. 

As  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  there  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  no  good  reason  for  casting  doubt  on 


the  tradition  which  ascribes  chaps.  L — xxiz.  to  King 
Solomon.  How  eminently  unsatisfactory  the  attempts 
are  which  have  been  maae  to  settle  the  date  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  each  portion  of  the  book  was 
composed,  may  be  seen  by  the  very  opposite  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  critics  who  have  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem.  When  we  find  authors  of  eminence  differing 
by,  it  may  be,  two  centuries  in  their  estimate  of  the  age 
of  a  passage,  and  unable  to  agree  as  to  which  part  of 
the  book  was  written  first,  it  is  clear  that  little  im. 
portance  can  be  attached  to  the  internal  evidence  upon 
which  such  theories  are  based. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that,  in  spite  of  the  reasons 
alleged  above,  which  might  have  led  us  to  ascribe  the 
various  sections  of  the  book  to  different  authors*  yet 
there  is  still  so  strong  a  likeness  between  Prov.  i. — ^xxix., 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  as  to  render  it  highly 
probable  that  all  three  had  only  one  author,  and  if  so, 
that  he  was  Solomon.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anyone  else  to  whom  they  might  with  any  show  of 
probability  be  ascribed. 

Although  some  objections  have  been  at  times  takra 
to  the  book,  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  contradictions 
contained  in  it,  yet  it  has  always  neld  its  place  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture.    How  great  its  influence 
upon  the  Jewish  mind  nas  been,  may  be  seen  from  the 
imitations  of  it  which  are  still  extant,  the  Books  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus.    Among  Christians  it  has 
always  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It  is  frequently 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament.    By  the  Fathers  it  was 
named  the  "  All-excellent  Wisdom."    The  description 
of  wisdom  which  it  contains  was  universally  interpreted 
bv  them  as  declaratory  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  Creator 
01  the  world  and  Redeemer  of  mankind :  an  interpre. 
tation  borne  out  by  our  Lord's  own  words  and  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul* 

Lists  of  theprincipal  commentaries  which  have  been 
written  upon  Proverbs  may  be  found  in  Keil's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  (translated  in  Clark's  For, 
Theol,  Library,  1871),  and  in  the  article  on  Proverbs  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Of  all  those  which 
have  come  in  my  way,  I  must  chiefly  exroess  my 
obligations  to  the  works  of  Rosenmiiller  and  l>elitz8oh. 
The  commentary  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  is  noticeal>le 
as  containing  many  references  to  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  book. 

*  See  Note  on  chap.  i.  20L 
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CHAPTEE  L*-a)  The  proverbs  of 
Solomon  the  son  of  David,  king  of 
Israel; 

^^  To  know  wisdom  and  instruction ; 
to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding ; 
^^  to  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom, 
justice,  and  judgment,  and  ^equity; 
W  to  give  subtilty  to  the  simple,  to  the 
young  man  knowledge  and  ^discretion. 


B.C.  written 
cir.  luuo. 


I  Reh^  eqtUtiu. 
a  Or,  adpUement. 

3  Or,  an  eloquent 
Mpeeeh. 

a  Job  SB.  »:  Ps. 
111.  10 ;  ch.  d.  10. 

4  Or,  tht  prtneipal 
part. 


(*)  A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  will  in- 
crease learning ;  and  a  man  of  under- 
standing shaU  attain  unto  wise  coun- 
sels :  (®)  to  understand  a  proverb,  and 
^the  interpretation;  the  words  of  the 
wise,  and  their  dark  sayings. 

(7)  -The  fear  of  the  Lobd  is  *the  be- 
ginning  of  knowledge :  hut  fools  despise 
wisdom   and  instruction.    <®)  My    son. 


L— Intboduction  dsscbibiko  the  Pubpose 
OF  THE  Book  (verses  1—6). 

W  Proverbs. — For  the  varions  senses  of  the 
Hebrew  mdahdl  thus  translated,  see  Introduction. 

Solomon. — The  absolute  quiet  and  prosperity  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  (the  man  of  peace),  as  described 
in  1  Kings  iv.  20,  sqq.,  would  natumly  be  conducive  to 
tbe  growtii  of  a  sententious  philosoi^ j ;  whereas  the 
constant  vrars  and  dangerous  life  of  i)ayid  had  called 
forth  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  Psalms. 

(2)  To  taiow.— That  is,  they  are  written  that  one 
may  know.  The  writer  in  this  and  the  following 
Terses  heaps. up  synonyms  with  which  to  bring  out  the 
wide  purpose  of  tne  instruction  he  offers. 

Wisdom  (chokhmah).  —  The  original  meaning  of 
this  word  is  **  firmness,"  "  solidity,"  haying  an  opmion 
based  upon  sound  reasons ;  the  opposite  sUte  of  mind 
to  being  "  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  " 
(Bph.  iv.  14). 

Instruction  (musdr). — Or  rather,  discipline,  the 
knowledge  how  to  keep  oneself  under  control.  (Comp. 
2  Pet.  i.  6 :  *'  Add  to  your  knowledge  temperance,"  or 
self-eontrol.) 

To  perceive  the  words  of  understanding.— 
Comp.  Heb.  v.  14 :  "  To  have  the  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil."  (Comp.  also  Phil.  i.  10.) 
The  opposite  condition  to  this  is  havmg  the  heart  made 
*'£at'  (Isa.  vi.  10)  by  continuance  in  e^,  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  understand. 

(3)  To  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom.— 
To  take  in,  or  appropriate,  the  *'  discii>line "  which 
results  in  ''prudence  {hasJcel)  or  practical  wisdom; 
so  David  "  behaved  himself  wisely"  (1  Sam  xviii.  5). 

Squity. — ^Literally,  what  is  straight,  so  true,  honest. 

<^)  Subtilty  COrma^).— Used  in  a  bad  sense  (Exod. 
xxi.  14)  for  "  guile."  For  the  meaning  here,  comp.  Matt. 
X.  16 :  "Be  ye  wise  as  serpents ; "  comp.  also  the 
reproof  of  Luke  xvi.  8,  that  "  the  children  of  this  world 
ape  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light ; " 
and  St.  Fam's  advice  to  "  redeem  the  time  "  (Eph.  v. 
16),  i.e.,  seize  opportunities  for  good. 

Simple.— Literally,  those  who  are  open  to  good 
impressions  and  influences,  but  who  also  can  be  easily 
lea  astray.    (Comp.  chap.  viii.  5  and  xiv.  15.) 

Toxing  man.—The  Hebrew  term  is  used  of  any 
age  from  birth  to  about  the  twentieth  year.. 
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Disoretion.— Or  rather,  thouMfoLness ;  a  word 
also  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  chap.  xu.  2,  and  there  trans- 
lated "  wicked  devices." 

(5)  A  wise  man  will  hear.— That  is,  if  he  listen 
to  these  proverbs.  (Comp.  chap.  iz.  9.)  It  is  not  the 
young  only  who  will  derive  profit  from  them. 

A  man  of  understandihg,— Or  rather,  of  discern^ 
ment. 

Wise  counsels. — ^Literally,  oris  of  seamanship: 
i.e.,  guiding  himself  and  oihim  aright  through  the 
"  waves  of  this  troublesome  world." 

(^)  Interpretation.— Or  an  obscure  thing  which 
needs  interpretation,  so  corresponding  to  "dark  say- 
ings." 

Bark  Bayixig8.^Iitera]ly  knots,  intricate  sayings, 
like  Samson's  riddle  (Judges  xiv.  12). 

2.— PiFTBBK  DiDACnO  POBMS,  OB  DISCOURSES 

ON  Yabioxts  Subjects  (chaps,  i.  7— ix.  18). 

(a)  IHrst  Diseowrse : — Against  Companionship  in 
Bobbery  (cmip.  L  7 — 19). 

(7)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge —The  first  disconrse  is  prefaced  by  a 
distich,  which  serves  as  a  key-note  to  all  the  teaching  of 
the  book.  This  expression,  "the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  occurs 
thirteen  times  in  the  Proverbs,  and  plays  a  prominent 
pari  thronghont  the  Old  Testament. 

**  When  Gkkl  of  (M  came  down  from  heaven, 
In  power  and  wrath  He  came." 

That  law  which  was  given  amid  "  blackness,  and  dark, 
ness,  and  tempest*'  was  enforced  by  the  threat,  *'  Cursed 
is  every  one  tnat  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them  "  (GaL  iii.  10). 
Men  had  to  be  taught  how  hateful  sin  was  to  God,  and 
the  lesson  was  for  the  most  part  instilled  into  them  by 
the  fear  of  immediate  punishment.  (Comp.  Dent,  xxviii.) 
But  when  the  lesson  had  been  learnt,  and  when  man- 
kind had  found  by  experience  that  they  were  unable  to 
keep  the  law  of  God  by  their  own  strength, 
then  the  new  covenant  of  mercy  was  revealed 
from  Calvary,  even  free  justification  **  by  God's  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  CJhrist  Jesus'^ 
(Bom.  iii.  24).  And  with  this  new  message  a  new 
motive  to  obedience  was  preached.  The  "  fear  of  the 
Lord"  was  now  superseded  by  the  higher  duty  of  tho 
"  love  of  God,"  and  of  man,  for  His  oike.    "  The  love 
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to  be  Resisted. 


hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and 
forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother : 
W  for  they  sJiall  he  ^  an  ornament  of  grace 
unto  thy  head,  and  chains  about  thy 
neck. 

(10)  Bj;y   gQjj^  if  sinners   entice  thee, 

consent  thou  not.  <^>  K  they  say.  Come 
with  us,  let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us 
lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  without 
cause :  ^  let  us  swallow  them  up  aUve 
as  the  grave ;  and  whole,  as  those  that 
go  down  into  the  pit :  ^^^  we  shall  find 
all  precious  substance,  we  shall  fill  our 
houses  with  spoil:  <i*)cast  in  thy  lot 
among  us ;  let  us  all  have  one  purse : 
(15)  my  son,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way 


a  luu  SO.  7 ;  Bom. 


iHeb..«»ad<ii/i(7.]  with  them  ;  refrain  thy  foot  from  their 
path :  ^^^)  '•for  their  feet  run  to  evil,  and 
make  haste  to  shed  blood.  <^^J  Surely  in 
vain  the  net  is  spread  ^in  the  sight  of 
any  bird.  <^®^  And  they  lay  wait  for  their 
own  blood;  they  lurk  privily  for  their 
own  lives.  <^^  So  are  the  ways  of  every 
one  that  is  greedy  of  gain ;  which  taketh 
away  the  life  of  tiie  owners  thereof. 

(20)  3  b  Wisdom  crieth  without ;  she 
uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets:  t*^*)  she 
crieth  in  the  chief  place  oi  concourse, 
in  the  openings  of  the  gates^:  in  the  city 
she  uttereth  her  words,  saying^  ^^^  How 
long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  sim- 
plicity ?  and  the  scomers  delight  in  their 
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of  Christ  constraineth  us,"  says  St.  PauL  "  We  love  Him 
becanse  He  first  loved  ns,"  writes  St.  John.  Now,  it 
was  seen  that,  althon^h  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord "  may 
be  the  "  beginning  of  wisdom,"  yet  something  better 
still  may  be  aim^  at :  that  **  he  that  feareth  is  not 
made  perfect  in  love ; "  and  so  the  teaching  of  St.  John, 
the  last  New  Testament  writer,  is  summed  up  in  the 
words,  "  If  Grod  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another  "  (1  John  iv.  11). 

Fools  (*evtlim).  —  Self-willed,  headstrong  persons, 
who  will  listen  to  no  advice. 

(8)  My  son. — ^The  address  as  of  a  master  to  his 
pupiL  This  phrase  only  occurs  twice  again  in  Pro- 
verbs, excepting  in  sections  (2)  and  (4). 

Law. — Hather,  teaching,    (Comp.  chap.  iii.  1.) 

(9)  Ornament  of  graoe.— Given  by  Wisdom. 
(Comp.  chap.  iv.  9.) 

Chains  about  thy  neok.— The  reward  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  42)  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  v.  29). 

(10)  If  sinners  entioe  thee.— A  warning  against 
taking  part  in  brigandac^e,  a  crime  to  which  Palestine 
was  at  all  times  pecmiarly  exposed,  from  the  wild 
character  of  its  formation,  and  from  its  neighbourhood 
to  predatory  tribes,  who  would  invade  me  country 
whenever  the  weakness  of  the  government  gave  them 
an  openinsf .  The  insecurity  to  life  and  properiv  tiius 
occasioned  would  provide  a  tempting  opportunitv  for 
the  wilder  spirits  of  the  community  to  seek  a  livehhood 
by  plunder. 

(11)  Without  cause.— To  be  taken  with  "lurk." 
Though  he  has  done  us  no  harm. 

(12)  Alive. — Comp.  the  death  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(Numb.  xvi.  30). 

(16)  For  their  feet  .  .  .—The  first  reason  against 
taking  part  with  them :  the  horrible  nature  of  the  crime 
they  are  committing. 

(17)  Surely  in  vain  .  •  .—The  second  reason :  their 
folly  in  so  doing,  for  €rod  will  bring  punishment  upon 
them ;  in  the  "  same  net  which  they  hid  privily  will 
their  foot  be  taken  "  (Ps.  ix.  15).  Even  birds  are  wiser 
than  they.  It  b  useless  to  spread  a  net  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird. 

(18)  And  they  lay  wait.— Yet  they  cannot  see  that 
in  truth  they  are  laying  wait,  not  for  the  innocent,  but 
for  themselves,  as  &oa  will  deliver  him,  and  bring  the 
mischief  they  designed  for  him  upon  their  own 
heml. 

(19)  So  are  the  ways  .  ...—The  conclusion  of  the 
discourse.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Job  viii.  13. 


Which  taketh  away  .  .  .—That  is,  covetousness 
takes  away  the  1  if e  of  him  who  has  this  vice  in  his 
heart,  who  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
*' owner"  of  it.  (Comp.  similar  expressions  in  chaps, 
xxii.  24,  xxiii.  2,  where  an  *'  angry '  man  and  a  man 
"g^ven  to  appetite"  are  literally  an  oumer  of  anger 
and  appetite.) 

(6)  Second  Discourae : — Wisdom  Addresses  her 
Despisers  (chap.  i.  20 — 33). 

(ao)  Wisdom.— The  form  of  the  Hebrew  term  (e^oiE;^- 
moth)  has  been  taken  for  an  abstract  singular  noun, 
but  probably  it  is  the  plural  of  chokhmah  (chap.  L  2), 
sigQuying  uie  multiform  excellences  of  wisdom.  It 
is  possible  that  Solomon  may  have  originally  meant  in 
this  passage  only  to  describe,  in  highly  poetic  language, 
the  influence  ana  work  in  their  generation  of  those  in 
whom  "the  fear  of  the  Lora"  dwells.  So,  too, 
many  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  xlv.,  for  example),  in  the  fib^t 
instance  it  would  seem,  are  intended  to  describe  the 
excellence  of  some  earthly  saint  or  king,  yet  they  are 
completely  fulfilled  only  in  the  Son  of  man,  the  ideal  of 
all  that  IS  noblest  and  best  in  man.  And  thus  the 
description  of  Wisdom  in  her  manifold  activity,  as 
represented  in  chaps,  i.,  viii.,  ix.,  so  closely  corresponds 
to  the  work  of  our  Lord,  as  depicted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  these 
passages  have  been  held  to  be  a  jprophecy  of  Him ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  such  a  view.  For  a  comparison 
of  Luke  xi.  49  T"  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of  God, 
Behold,  I  send,  &c.)  with  Matt,  xxiii.  34  (where  He  saya, 
"Behold,  I  send")  would  seem  to  show  that  He  applied 
the  title  to  Himself.  St.  Paul  in  like  manner  speaks  of 
Him  as  the  "  Wisdom  of  Gk)d"  (1  Cor.  L  24);  savs  He 
has  been  "  made  unto  us  wisdom "  (1  Gor.  i.  30} ;  and 
that  in  Him  "  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  **  (Col. 
ii.  3).  For  passages  from  the  Fathers  embodying  this 
view,  see  references  in  Bishop  Wordsworth  on  this 
chapter. 

(21)  Crieth. — She  cannot  bear  to  see  sinners  mahinf^ 
madly  on  their  doom.  (Comp.  Christ's  weeping  over 
Jerusalem,  Luke  xix.  41 ;  ana  Bom.  ix.  2,  sqq, ;  Phil. 
iii.  18,  sqq.) 

(22)  How  long  •  •  .—Three  classes  of  persons  axe 
here  addressed :  (1)  single  ones,  open  to  good  infla- 
ences,  but  also  to  evil  (chap.  i.  4) ;  (2)  scomers  {IHsin^), 
men  who  despised  what  was  holy,  priding  themselres 
on  their  cleverness  in  so  doing  (chap.  xiv.  6),  who 
avoided  the  wise^  and  held  themselTea  above   ibair 
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wlu)  Despised  Wisdom, 


«corning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge? 
<23)  turn  you  at  my  reproof :  behold,  I 
will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you,  I  will 
make  known  my  words  tmto  you.  ^^^  Be- 
cause I  have  called,  and  ye  refused;  I 
have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man 
regarded ;  (^>  but  ye  have  set  at  nought 
all  my  cotmsel,  and  would  none  of  my 
reproof:  ^^^I  also  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity ;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 
cometh;  <^)when  your  fear  cometh  as 
desolation,  and  yom*  destruction  cometh 
as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  an- 
guish cometh  upon  you.  <28)»i«hen  shall 
they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer; 
they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall 
not  find  me :  ^^)  for  that  they  hated 
knowledge,^  and  did«  not  choose  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  :  ^)  they  would  none  of 
my  counsel:  they  despised  all  my  re- 
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proof.  (^)  Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with 
their  own  devices.  <*-*)Por  the  Huming 
away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them,  and 
the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy 
them.  ^**^But  whoso  hearkeneth  unto 
me  shall  dwell  safely,  and  shall  be  quiet 
from  fear  of  evil. 

CHAPTER  II.— (1)  My  son,  if  thou 
wilt  receive  my  words,  and  hide  my  com- 
mandments with  thee ;  ^^^  so  that  thou 
incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply 
thine  heart  to  understanding;  <^)yea, 
if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  a^  ^liftest 
up  thy  voice  for  understanding ; 

W  « If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and 
searchest  for  her  as /or  hid  treasures; 
^*)  then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God. 


advice  (chap.  xv.  12),  proud,  arroeant  men  (chap.  xxi. 
24).  ThQ  name  first  appears  at  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  the  prosperity  oi  the  nation  was  favourable  to  the 
mwth  of  religious  indifference  and  scepticism.  Isaiah 
Bad  to  deal  with  them  in  his  day,  too  (Isa.  xxviii.  14). 
(3)  FooU  (khe8tl\m)y  dull,  stupid  persons,  stolidly  con- 
fident  in  their  own  wisdom. 

(S)  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you.— 
€omp.  the  proghecv  of  Joel  ii.  28,  promised  by  our 
Lord  (John  ni.  So,  39),  and  fulfilled  at  Pentecost 
(Acts  li.  17). 

I  will  make  known  my  words  imto  you.— 
For  a  similar  promise  that  God's  will  shall  be  revealed 
to  those  who  fear  and  follow  Him,  comp.  Ps.  xxv.  14 : 
**  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him ; " 
and  Christ's  promise :  "  If  any  man  will  do  God*s  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,"  &c.  (John  vii.  17). 

<^}  Because  I  have  called.— Wisdom's  call 
having  been  rejected,  she  now  changes  her  tone  from 
** mercy"  to  "  judginent"  (Ps.  ci.  1).  (Comp.  Bom.  x.  21 : 
"All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands," 
Ac.) 

(26)  I  also  will  laugh  ...  I  will  mook.— For 
expressions  like  this,  comp.  Pss.  ii.  4,  xxxvii.  13,  lix.  8, 
where  the  same  actions  are  attributed  to  God.  They 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  of  course,  for  the  sight  of 
human  foUv  can  g^ve  no  pleasure  to  Him.  They  signify 
that  He  wul  act  as  if  He  mocked  when  He  refuses  to 
hear  their  cry.  Similar  expressions,  imputing  human 
actions  to  the  Almighty,  are  Gen.  xi.  5,  7 ;  2  Chron. 
XTi.  9 ;  Ps.  XTiii.  9 ;  human  feelings,  Gren.  vi.  6. 

(»)  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me.— They  did 
not  call  upon  Him  in  an  "  acceptable  time,"  in  "  a  day 
of  salvation  "  (Isa.  xlix.  8),  while  He  was  "  near  "  (Isa. 
Iv.  6) ;  80  at  last  the  master  of  the  house  has  "risen  up, 
«id  shut-to  the  door"  (Luke  xiii.  25),  and  will  not 
listen  to  their  cries. 

They  shall  seek  me  early.— As  God  had  done, 
**  daily  rising  up  early,"  and  sending  the  prophets  unto 
iliem  ( Jer.  vii.  25). 

(32>  The  turning  away  of  the  simple  .  .  ,— 
tL«.,  from  God.     (Comp.  Jer.  ii  19.) 

Prosperity  of  fools — £.«.,  the  security,  apathy  of 
dull,  stupid  people  {JchenUm\  who  cannot  beheve  that 


Grod  will  fulfil  His  threateniugs.  (Comp.  Ps.  IxxiiL 
throughout.) 

(83)  Shall  dweU  safely  .  .  .—Comp.  Ps.  xxxvii 
throughout  for  similar  promises. 

Shall  be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil.— Comp.  Ps. 
cxiL  7 :  *'  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  any  evil  tidings,"  <fcc. 

n. 

(e)  Third  Discourse : — An  Exhoi'tation  to  follow 
after  Wisdom  (chap.  il). 

(1)  Hide — i.e.,  store  up.    (Comp.  verse  4.) 

W  If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver.— Tluit  the  pro. 
cess  of  mining  was  understood  long  before  the  time  of 
Solomon,  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  copper  mines  dis- 
covered in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the  gold  mines 
in  the  Bish4ree  desert  of  Egypt.  Rock  inscriptions 
have  been  f oond  near  the  former,  dating  from  a  great 
age,  in  the  opinion  of  Lepsius  from  4000  B.C.  (See 
the  article  "Mines,"  in  smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible;  oomp.  also  the  description  in  Job  xxviii.  1 — 11.) 
Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabia  (2  Chron. 
ix.  14)  and  Tarslush  (2  Chron.  ix.  21),  probably  Tartes- 
sus,  in  Spain. 

Searohest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures-— From 
the  great  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  Eastern 
countries,  the  hiding  of  treasures  in  the  earth  has  always 
been  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  would  often,  no  doubt, 
happen  that  the  owner  would  die  without  disclosing 
the  place  of  concealment  to  anv  one  else,  and  the  trea- 
sure thus  be  lost.  Hunting  after  such  hoards  has  in 
consequence  been  always  of  the  keenest  interest  to 
Orientals,  and  as  such  furnishes  the  groundwork  for  one 
of  our  Lord's  parables  (Matt.  xiii.  44). 

(5)  Find  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d — It  is  the 
highest  of  all  gifts,  even  eternal  life  itself,  to  know 
G^,  the.  Giver  of  all  good  things.  It  was  to  bestow 
this  knowledge  upon  man  that  Christ  came  into  the 
world  (John  xvii.  3).  He  promises  (chap.  xiv.  21)  the 
manifestation  of  Himself  as  the  reward  of  obedience 
and  love.  And  yet  our  highest  knowledge  of  God  in 
this  life  must  be  so  imperfect,  in  companson  with  the 
knowledge  of  Him  hereafter,  when  we  ^hall  see  Him 
"  face  to  face  "  (1  Cor.  xiiL  12),  that  St.  Paul  (Gal.  iv. 
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Giving  Heed  to  Wisdom^ 


(6)  -For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom :  out 
of  his  mouth  covfieth  knowledge  and 
understanding.  ^^>  He  layeth  up  sound 
wisdom  for  the  righteous:  he  is  2b 
buckler  to  them  that  walk  uprightly. 
1^^  he  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment, 
and  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints. 
('^)  Then  shalt  thou  understand  right- 
eousness, and  judgment,  and  equity;  yea, 
every  good  path.  <^^)  When  wisdom  en- 
tereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge 
is  pleasant  unto  thy  soul ;  <^^^  discretion 
shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall 
keep  thee  :  (^)  to  deliver  thee  from  the 
way  of  the  evil  man^  from  the  man  that 
speaketh  froward  things ;  (^^)  who  leave 
tiie  paths  of  uprightness,  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  darkness ;  ^^*)  who  rejoice  to 
do  evil,  and  delight  in  the  frowardness 
of  the  wicked ;  ^^^  whose  ways  are 
crooked,  and  they  froward  in  their  paths  : 
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(i®>  to  deliver  thee  from  the  strange 
woman,  *  even  from  the  stranger  which 
flattereth  with  her  words ;  ^^  which  for- 
saketh  thd  guide  of  her  youth,  and  for- 
getteth  the  covenant  of  her  God.  <^>  For 
her  house  inclineth  unto  death,  and  her 
paths  unto  the  dead.  <^>  None  that  go 
unto  her  return  again,  neither  take  they 
hold  of  the  paths  of  life.  (20)  That  thou 
mayest  walk  in  the  way  of  good  meny 
and  keep  the  paths  of  tlie  righteous. 
(21)  e  For  the  upright  shall  dweU  in  the 
land,  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it. 
^)''But  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  earth,  and  the  transgressors  shall  be 
^rooted  out  of  it. 

CHAPTEE  in.— (1)  My  son,  forget 
not  my  law ;  'but  let  thine  heart  keep 
my  commandments :  <^^  for  length  of 
days,  and  *long  Kfe,  and  peace,   shall 


9)  describes  our  relation  to  Him  now  as  better  expressed 
by  ** being  known  of  Him:"  i.e.,  recognised,  acknow- 
ledged by  Him  as  His  children,  rather  than  by 
*'  knowing  *'  Him. 

(^)  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom. — As  St.  James 
(chap.  i.  5)  expresses  it.  He  gives  it  to  every 


man 
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**  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not: 
for  asking  it. 

(7)  Sound  wisdom.  —  Literally,  furtherance, 
advancement.  (Comp.  "  Whosoever  hath,  unto  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance,"  Matt, 
xiii.  12 ) 

(8)  He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment — Le., 
protects  those  who  walk  in  them. 

His  saints. — Or  rather,  His  ardent  worshippers 
{chasidim),  a  term  used  in  the  Pentateuch  (I>eut. 
xxxiii.  8)  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  for  their  zeal  in  God's 
service  (Exod.  xxxii.),  and  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Psalter.  The  word  "  saint  rather  implies  dedica- 
tion to  God,  as  Israel  was  a  **  holy  nation  (Exod.  xix. 
6)  to  Grod,  and  Christians  (PhU.  i.  1)  are  now  in  the 
same  position.  The  term  chdsidf  at  the  time  of  the 
Maccaoees,  was  assumed  by  such  **  as  were  voluntarily 
devoted  to  the  law "  (1  Mace.  ii.  42),  in  opposition  to 
those  who  favoured  the  Greek  religion  and  culture. 

(10)  When  wisdom  .  .  .— Bather  to  be  taken  as  an 
explanation  of  the  preceding,  For  wisdom  will  enter,  &c. 

(12)  Froward  things.— (Heb.,  tahpukh6th),i,e,,  mis- 
representations, distortions  of  the  truth. 

(14)  Delight  in  the  frowardness  of  the 
wioked.— This  positive  taking  pleasure  in  evil  is  men- 
tioned hj  St.  Paul  (Bom.  i.  32)  as  the  last  stage  of 
degradation. 

(16)  To  deliver  thee  f^om  the  strange  woman. 
■ — Another  work  of  wisdom,  to  save  from  profligacy. 
Of  the  two  epithets  here  used,  *'  strange "  (zdrah)  and 
"stranger"  {nokhriyyah),  the  first  implies  that  she 
belonged  to  another  family,  the  second  to  another 
nation.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  evil  example  of  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  xi.  1),  in  marryine  foreign  women,  had 
become  common  in  Israel,  and  that  they,  by  their 
Ticious  lives,  had  become  a  deadly  source  of  corruption. 
Brought  up  in  the  lax  views  of  morality  which  pre- 


vailed among  heathen  nations  at  this  time,  they  would 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  high  standard  of 
purity  which  wa^  enjoined  upon  Hebrew  women  by 
the  Law. 

(17)  The  gtiide  of  her  youth.— Or  n^er,  friend 
with  whom  she  has  lived  in  intimacy:  that  is,  the 
husband  of  her  youth ;  in  other  words,  her  first  love. 
Jeremiah  uses  the  same  phrase  (chap.  iii.  4).  (Comp. 
"  wife  of  thy  youth,"  Prov.  v.  18;  MaL  U.  14.) 

Forgetteth  the  covenant  of  her  Gk>d— i.e.,  the 
marriage  coyenant,  made  in  the  presence  of  God.  (Comp. 
"  wife  of  thy  covenant,"  Mai.  Ix.) 

(18)  For  her  house  inolineth  .  .  .—Bather,  she 
sinks  down  with  her  house :  house  and  all,  like  Dathan 
and  Abiram. 

Unto  the  dead.— In  Hebrew  the  Befhdtm.  The 
word  may  signify  those  "at  rest"  (comp.  Job  iii. 
17 :  "  There  the  weary  are  at  rest ");  or  the  "  weak." 
(Comp.  Isa.  xiy.  10 :  "  Art  thou  also  become  weak  aa 


"? 


we? 

(16—19)  Besides  the  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  as 
^ven  above,  commentators  have  yery  genendljr  found 
m  it  a  spiritual  meaning,  a  warning  against  idolatry 
and  apostasy.  The  union  of  Israel  to  Grod  is  so  fre- 
quently  spoken  of  in  the  prophets  under  the  figure  of  a 
marriage,  and  their  rejection  of  Him  for  idols  as 
adultery,  that  the  passage  may  well  bear  this  further 
sense,  especially  as  Jeremiah  (chap.  iii.  4)  has  borrowed 
this  yery  phrase,  "  guide  of  her  youth,"  for  a  passage  in 
which  he  is  reprovmg  the  Jews  for  their  faithlessnesa. 
The  figure  is  also  very  common  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  descriptive  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 

(21)  The  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  land— ie.^ 
of  Canaan,  according  to  the  old  promise  made  to  Abra. 
ham,  renewed  in  the  fifth  commandment,  and  constantly 
repeated  in  the  prophets. 

in 

(d)  Fov/rth  Discourse: — Exhortation  to  Various 
Virtues  (chap,  iii  1 — 18). 

(2)  Long  life.—That  is,  a  life  worth  living,  fit  to  be 
called  "  life  " ;  whereas  "  length  of  days  "  omy  impli 
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ExJuxriation  to  Trust. 


PROVERBS,   III. 


27ie  Preciousness  of  Wisdom, 


they  add  to  thee.  ^^^  Let  not  mercy  and 
truth  forsake  thee :  "bind  them  about  thy 
neck ;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine 
heart:  <^)  *80  shalt  thou  find  favour  and 
^good  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man. 

(5)  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own 
understanding.  (^)  'In  all  thy  ways 
a<^knowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  paths.  ^  ^Be  not  wise  in  thine 
own  eyes :  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart 
from  evil.  <^)  It  shall  be  ^  health  to  thy 
navel,  and  ^marrow  to  thy  bones. 

t^>  'Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance, and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all 
thine  increase:  <^^>/so  shall  thy  barns 
he  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses 
shall  burst  out  with  new  wine. 

(iA)^My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord  ;  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction :  ^)f  or  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  correcteth ;  even  as  a  father  the  son 
in  whom  he  delighteth. 


a  Kx.  13.  »;  D-Mit. 
6.  H. 


b  Pg.  111.  la 


I  Or,  good  auee«$t. 


c  1  Cbron.  28. 0. 


d  Rom.  IS.  16. 


2  Qvb.,  medicine. 


3    Feb.    vaterin-j, 
or,  woiatening. 


e  Ex.  2S.  19,  ft  M. 
30;  DtniC  20.  2. 
&c. ;  Mai.  S.  10. 
&&  ;  Luke  14.  IS. 


/  Ut  ut  28. 8. 


g  3i>h  5.  17 ;  Hi'b. 
12.6,  Rev.  3.  Itf. 


4  Heb.,  the  m/in 
that  lifatceth  out 
HfuUrstanding. 


h  Job  38.  15,  &c. ; 
Ps.  l».  10;  ch.  8. 
11,  lA  &  1«.  16. 


6  Or,  Tprepared. 


i  Pa.  87.  24,  A  01. 

11. 


(^^^ Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wis- 
dom, and  ''the  xn^n  that  getteth  under- 
standing. ^*)  *  For  the  merchandise  of 
it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of 
silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold.  <^*^  She  is  more  precious  than 
rubies :  and  all  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  imto  her. 
(1^) Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ; 
and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour. 
(^-^^Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  <^®)  She  is 
a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon 
her :  and  happy  is  every  one  that  re- 
taineth  her. 

W  The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded 
the  earth ;  by  understanding  hath  he 
^established  the  heavens.  ^^^  By  his 
knowledge  the  depths  are  broken  up, 
and  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew, 
(21)  My  son,  let  not  them  depart  from 
thine  eyes :  keep  sound  wisdom  and 
discretion :  <^)  so  shall  they  be  life  unto 
thy  soul,  and  grace  to  thy  neck.  (23)*  Then 


extension  of  life,  the  reward  promised  for  obedience  to 
parents. 

(3)  Mercy.— Or-rather,  love,  shown  by  God  to  man 
(Exod.  xxxIt.  7),  by  man  to  Grod  ( Jer.  ii  2),  and  to  his 
fellow  man  (Gen.  xxi  23) ;  "  truth,"  or  rather, /ai^fe/t*Z- 
"Mss,  especially  in  keeping  promises,  is  similarly  used 
both  of  God  (Pa  xxx.  10)  and  man  (Isa.  lix.  14).  The 
two  are  often  joined,  as  in  this  place.  They  are  the  two 
special  attributes  by  which  Goa  is  known  in  His  deal- 
ings with  men  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7),  and  as  such  must  be 
imitated  bv  man  (Matt.  v.  48). 

Bind  them  about  thy  nook  .  .  .—These 
directions  resemble  the  figurative  orders  with  regard  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Law  in  Exod.  xiii  9  and  Dent,  vl 
8,  the  literal  int-erpretation  of  which  led  to  the  use  of 
prajer-fillets  and  phylacteries  amoog  the  Jews.  Certain 
texts  of  Scripture  were  copied  out,  enclosed  in  a  leatlier 
case,  and  tied  at  the  time  of  prayer  on  the  left  arm  and 
forehead. 

Table. — ^Bather,  tabUi  (Luke  i  63;  comp.  Jer. 
xxxl33). 

(^)  Fayoxur  and  good  understanding.- Far- 
tienlarly  noted  as  distinguishing  the  childhood  of  our 
Loid  (Luke  ii.  52). 

(7)  Fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil.— 
The  same  result  is  reached  by  Job  also  (chap,  xxviii. 
28)  in  his  inquiry  after  wisdom. 

<^)  Navel. — ^As  being  the  centre,  and  so  the  most 
important  part  of  the  boay.  (Comp.  the  epithet  applied 
to  Delphi,  "  navel  of  the  earth.") 

Marrow. — Literally,  watering:  i«.,  refreshing. 
(Comp.  Job  xxi.  24.)  For  the  opposite  condition, "  dry- 
ness '  of  the  bones,  comp.  chap.  xvii.  22. 

(i(»  Presses. — Or  vaU,  into  which  the  newly  pressed 
juiee  flowed:  the  "  winef at "  of  Mark  xii.  1.  (Comp. 
the  pnftnise  to  follow  upon  payment  of  tithes,  Mai.  iii. 

(U)  Despise  not  the  ohastening  of  the  Lord 
«  •  •^Cornp.  Job  y.  17.  A  wonderful  adyance  beyond 


the  teaching  of  the  Pentateucli :  e.a..  Dent,  xxviii,  in 
which  the  Jews  had  to  be  treatea  as  children,  and 
punishment  or  reward  follow  as  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  bad  or  good  behaviour.  Under  such  a 
discipline  misfortune  could  only  be  regarded  as  a 
punishment,  a  sign  of  God*s  displeasure ;  but  now  a 
further  manifestation  of  His  dealings  with  man  is 
made.  When  He  sends  trouble  upon  His  children.  He 
is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  offended  father 
punishing  their  faults,  but  as  one  who  in  love  is  correct- 
ing them.  Even  the  New  Testament  quotes  these 
words  with  approval,  and  without  adding  anything  to 
their  teaching  (Heb.  xii.  5 — 13).  There  it  is  shown 
how  all  God's  children  must,  without  exception,  submit 
to  this  discipline. 

(1*)  Rubies. — The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  peninim 
is  doubtful  Lam.  iv.  7  shows  the  colour  to  have  been 
red ;  "  coral "  is  a  probable  rendering;  that  of  '*  pearls" 
is  unlikely.    For  the  thought,  comp.  Job  xxviii.  15 — 19. 

(17)  Peace.— The  highest  reward  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  life  of  thankful  dependence  upon  God 
(Phil  iv.  6,  7). 

(18)  A  tree  of  life.— Evidently  an  allusion  to  Gen. 
il  and  iii.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  except  in 
Proverbs  (chaps,  xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv.  4)  and  Revelation 
(chaps,  il  7,  xxil  2). 

(e)  Fifth  Discourse: — Wisdom  as    Creator  and 
Protector  (chap,  iii  19 — 26). 

(i»)  The  Lord  by  wisdom  .  .  .—A  passage 
anticipatory  of  the  doctrine  of  John  I  3.  (Comp.  Pss. 
civ.  24,  and  cxxxvi.  6.)  A  further  advance  towards  the 
personality  of  the  Creator  is  made  in  chap,  viil  27,  sqq, 

(»)  Are  broken  up. — Or,  hurst  forth  :  the  word 
used  in  Gen.  vii.  11  of  the  breaking  forth  of  the  waters 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  the  flood.  (Comp. 
Job  xxxviii.  8.) 

Drop  down  the  dew.— Of  gfreat  importance  in 
countries  where  for  months  together  there  is  no  rain. 
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fTisdom  Casts  out  Fear. 


PROVERBS,   IV. 


Lessons  far  Hie  Tounffi 


shaJt  thou  walk  in  thy  way  safely,  and 
thy  foot  shall  not  stumble.  ^^>When 
thou  liest  down,  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid: 
yea,  thou  shalt  lie  down,  and  thy  sleep 
shall  be  sweet.  <^)  Be  not  afraid  of  sud- 
den fear,  neither  of  the  desolation  of  the 
wicked,  when  it  cometh.  i^^For  the 
Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence,  and  shall 
keep  thy  foot  from  being  taken. 

(27)  Withhold  not  good  from  Hhem  to 
whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power 
of  thine  hand  to  do  it.  (^)  Say  not  unto 
thy  neighbour,  Go,  and  come  again,  and 
%o  morrow  I  will  give ;  when  thou  hast 
it  by  thee.  ^®>^Devise  not  evil  against 
thy  neighbour,  seeing  he  dwelleth  se- 
curely by  thee.  ^^)  Strive  not  with  a 
man  without  cause,  if  he  have  done  thee 
no  harm.  (3i)aj3nvy  thou  not  ^the 
oppressor,  and  choose  none  of  his 
ways. 

(32)  YoT  the  fipoward  is  abomination  to 
the  LoBD:    *but  his  secret  is  with  the 


1  Hrh.,  the  oi::ner$ 
thereof. 


S  Or,  Practiee  no 
eoiL 


a  Pa.  S7. 1. 


8  Hcb.,  a  man  of 
violence. 


b  Pb.  SS.  14. 


c  Mai.  S.  1 


d  Jamct4.6;  IVct. 


4Hon.,ezaa«M  tAe 
fofjUt. 


e  I  Chrnn.  29.  i. 


/  1  Ctaron.  2S.  fl. 


righteous.  (^)'The  curse  of  the  Lord 
is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked :  but  he 
blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just* 
(»*)</ Surely  hescomeththe  scomers:  but 
he  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly.  (^)  The 
wise  shall  inherit  glory:  but  shame 
^  shall  be  the  promotion  of  fools. 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  Hear,  ye  children, 
the  instruction  of  a  father,  and  attend 
to  know  understanding.  <2)  For  I  give 
you  good  doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  my 
law.  t^)  For  I  was  my  father's  son, 
'tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of 
my  mother.  <*>  /He  taught  me  also,  and 
said  unto  me,  Let  thine  heart  retain  my 
words :  keep  my  commandments,  and 
Kve.  <*)  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding : 
forget  it  not ;  neither  decline  from  the 
words  of  my  mouth.  ^^  Forsake  her  not, 
and  she  shall  preserve  thee :  love  her, 
and  she  shall  keep  thee.  (^^  Wisdom  is 
the  principal   thmg ;  therefore  get  wis- 


(25)  Desolation  of  the  wicked. — ^That  is,  the 
storm  which  overwhelms  them. 

(/)  Sixth    Discourse: — Exhortation  to  Charity, 
Peace,  Contentrnent  (chap.  iii.  27 — 35). 

(27)  Them  to  whom  it  is  due— i.^.,  the  poor  and 
needy.  An  exhortation  to  us  to  make  to  ourselves 
"  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  "  (uncer- 
tain riches,  Luke  xvL  9),  rememheriiig  that  we  are  not 
absolute  owners,  but  "  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God  "  (1  Pet.  iv.  10),  so  that  when  we  "  fail,'^  i.e„ 
die,  *'  they,"  the  friends  we  have  made  by  our  liberality, 
may  welcome  us  to  heaven. 

(32)  nis  secret  is  with  the  righteous — i.e.,  He 
holds  confidential  intercourse  with  them.  (Comp.  Ps. 
XXV.  14,  and  the  reward  of  love  and  obedience  to  Christ, 
that  both  Father  and  Son  will  *'come"  unto  the 
believer,  and  *'  make  their  abode  with  him,"  through 
the  indwelling  Spirit,  John  xiv.  23.) 

(33)  He  blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just.— 
The  word  rendered  **  habitation  "  often  signifies  "  pas- 
ture," "  sheepfold,"  and  this  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  led  a  nomad  life  and  had  no  fixed 
habitations;  so  the  cry,  "To  your  tents,  O  Israel!" 
(1  Kings  xii.  16)  was  still  in  use  long  after  the  settle- 
ment in  Canaan.  By  some  there  is  thought  to  be  a 
distinction  intended  between  the  well-built  "  house  "  of 
the  wicked  and  the  slightly  constructed  cottage  of  the 
humble  just  roan,  no  letter  than  a  shepherd^s  hut. 

(34)  Surely  he  soometh  the  soomers.— Bather, 
If,  or,  AWiough  he  scorns  the  scomers,  yet  to  the  lowly 
he  giveth  grace.  Another  form  of  tke  teaching  of 
chap.  i.  24---d3.  If  man  rejects  Grod's  offers  of  mercy, 
they  will  in  time  be  withdrawn  from  him.  And  so,  as 
mau  deals  with  GUkI,  will  Gk)d  at  last  deal  with  him. 
(Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24 ;  Psa.  xi-iil  25,  26,  Ixxxi.  11, 
12 ;  Bom.  I  24 — 26.)  The  verse  is  quoted  in  Jas.  iv.  6 
and  1  Pet  v.  5. 

(35)  Shame  shall  be  the  promotion  of  fools.— 
That  is,  duU,  stupid  people,  who  despise  Qod's  threaten- 
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ings  (chap,  i  32),  are  distingubhed  from  others  by 
what  is  a  disgrace  to  them  (Phil  iil  19),  and  so  are 
noticeable  only  as  examples  to  be  shunned  by  othersL 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  29.) 

IV. 

(g)    Seventh   Discotirse : — BecoUeetions  of   his 
Father's  Instructions  (chaps,  iv.  1 — ^v.  6). 

0)  A  father. — That  is,  of  me,  your  teacher. 

(3)  For  I  was  .  .  .  son  .  .  . — It  is  not  only  his  own 
advice  that  he  has  to  offer ;  he  can  tell  his  disciples  of 
the  excellent  discipline  and  teaching  he  received  from 
his  parents  in  his  old  home.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  notices  of  Solomon's  early  years  which  occur  in  this 
and  the  following  verses  harmonise  well  with  what 
we  know  of  him  from  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible. 

Tender.— The  epithet  applied  to  Solomon  by  his 
father  (1  Chron.  xxix.  1). 

Only  beloved.— The  word  ydchid  orignaDy  signi- 
fied an  "  only  "  (son),  as  in  Zech.  xii  10.  Then  it  came 
to  mean  "  beloved  as  an  only  son,"  and  that  appears  to 
be  the  sense  of  it  in  Gren.  xxii  2,  as  applied  to  Isaac 
(for  Ishmael  was  then  living),  and  to  Solomon  here  (for 
Bath-sheba  had  other  children  by  David,  1  Chron.  iiL  5). 
In  Greek  translations  it  is  rendered  "  onlv-begotten  *' 
and  "  well-beloved,"  epithets  applied  in  their  highest 
sense  to  Christ  (John  i.  14;  Matt.  iii.  17). 

In  the  sight  of  my  mother.— Implying  her 
affection,  as  G^.  xvii.  18. 

W  He  taught  me  also.— Comp.  David's  adviee  to 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9, 10). 

(5)  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding.— Like  the 
pearl  of  great  price  (Matt,  xiil  46). 

O)  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  •  •  .—This 
may  also  be  translated,  The  beginning  ofwi^dofn  is 
Get  (or,  tp  get  J  comp.  chap.  xvL  16)  wisdom :  and 
(i.e.,  at  the  price  of)  aU  ihou  haii  gotten  (thy 
sions)  get  under  starring. 


Tlte  Path  of  the  Wicked 


PKOVEEBS,  V. 


to  be  AvoidecL 


doin :  and  with  all  thy  getting  get 
understanding.  (^>  Exalt  her,  and  she 
shall  promote  thee :  she  shall  bring  thee 
to  hononr,  when  thou  dost  embrace  her. 
W  She  shall  give  to  thine  head  •an  orna- 
ment of  grace :  ^a  crown  of  glory  shall 
she  deliver  to  thee.  <^®)  Hear,  O  my  son, 
and  receive  my  sayings  ;  and  the  years 
of  thy  life  shall  be  many.  t^^^I  have 
taaght  thee  in  the  way  of  wisdom ;  I 
have  led  thee  in  right  paths.  <^)  When 
thon  goest,  thy  steps  shall  not  be  strait- 
ened; ^and  when  thou  rxmnest,  thou 
shalt  not  stumble.  (^^^  Take  fast  hold  of 
instruction ;  let  her  not  go  :  keep  her ; 
for  she  is  thy  life. 

(>*J«Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the 
wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil 
men.  <^*>  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn 
from  it,  and  pass  away.  (^*)  For  they 
sleep  not,  except  they  have  done  mis- 
chief;  and  their  sleep  is  taken  away, 
unless  they  cause  some  to  fall.  <^')  For 
they  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness,  and 
drink  the  wine  of  violence.  (^®J  But  the 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.    WThe  way  of  the 


a  eh.  1.  tk 


1  Or,»hfluMeom- 
paiu  thee  with  a 
crown  cf  glory. 


b  Pb.  91.  II. 


c  Ps.  I.  1,  ch.  1. 

10.  lA. 


S  Ueh.,nudicitu. 


S  Veb..  above  all 
ktepiug. 


•  4  Ht'bn  froward- 
nc»t  of  mouth, 
and  perverteHtMt 
ofliye. 


5  Or,  oil  tky  woy» 
^ioU  bt  ordered 
atigkt. 


6  Hebniwlato. 


wicked  is  as  darkness:  they  know  not  at 
what  they  stumble. 

(20)  jjy  gQQ^  attend  to  my  words ; 
incline    thine    ear    unto    my    sayings. 

(21)  Let  them  not  depart  from  thine  eyes ; 
keep  them  in  the  midst  of  thine  heart. 

(22)  YoT,  they  are  life  unto  those  that  find 
them,  and  ^health  to  all  their  flesh. 
(®)  Keep  thy  heart  'with  all  diligence; 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 
(^)  Put  away  from  thee  *  a  froward 
mouth,  and  perverse  lips  put  far  from 
thee.  <^)  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on, 
and  let  thine  eyelids  look  straight 
before  thee.  <^)  Ponder  the  path  of  thy 
feet,  and  ^let  all  thy  ways  be  established. 
(27)rfXum  not  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left :  remove  thy  foot  from  evil. 

CHAPTER  v.  — (DMy  son,  attend 
xmto  my  wisdom,  and  bow  thine  ear  to 
my  tmderstanding :  (^)  that  thou  mayest 
regard  discretion,  and  that  thy  lips  may 
keep  knowledge. 

(3)  eYoT  the  lips  of  a  strange  woman 
drop  as  an  honeycomb,  and  her 
•mouth  is  smoother  than  oil:  (*>  but 
her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp 


(8)  Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee.— 
Comp.  1  Sam.  iL  30,  "  l^m  that  honour  me  I  will 
honour." 

(13)  For  she  is  thy  life.—Oomp.  1  John  v.  12,  "  He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life." 

(16)  For  they  sleep  not  •  .  .—The  practice  of 
evil  has  hecome  as  it  were  a  second  natnre  to  them, 
they  cannot  live  without  it. 

(17)  The  bread  of  wickedne88.~^.e.,  acquired  by 
wickedness,  as  (chap.  z.  2)  **  treasures  of  wickedness.'* 

0^  But  the  path  of  the  just  .  .  .—The  just  hare 
the  Lord  for  their  light  (Fs.  xxvii.  1),  on  them  the 
**  8un  of  righteousness "  has  arisen  (MaL  iy.  2),  as 
"the  light  of  the  morning,  eyen  a  morning  without 
doads  (2  Sam.  xxiii  4),  and  this  light,  that  is,  their 
knowledge  t>f  God,  will  become  clearer  and  clearer  till 
the  "  penect  day,"  when  they  shall  see  Him  as  He  is 
(1  John  iii  2).  (Comp.  Job  zi.  17;  and  Notes  on 
ehap.  Ti  2a) 

(19)  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darknesfl.— 
By  refusing  to  "  walk  in  the  li^ht "  of  Grod's  Word,  and 
conscience  (1  John  i.  7),  the  light  that  was  in  them  has 
become  darkness  (Matt.  yi.  23) ;  they  know  not  whither 
thej  are  going  (John  xii.  35),  and  stumble  (chap.  xi. 
10)  oyer  difficmties  which  in  the  b'ght  they  might  naye 
ayoided. 

(22)  For  they  are  life  .  .  .—Comp.  1  Tim.  iy.  8, 
"(Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  haying  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  (the  hi^iest  happiness 
that  man  can  attain  to  now,  peace  of  mmd,)  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come,"  the  assurance  of  a  joyful  re- 
eurrection. 

(^  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diUgenoe.— 
Bather,  above  all  things  that  are  to  be  gtiarded. 
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For  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.— That  is, 
from  it  comes  life  (and  also  death).  From  it  proceed 
'*  all  holy  desires,  all  ^ood  counsels,  and  all  just  works," 
signs  01  the  life  with  God  within  the  soul ;  or,  "  eyil 
thoughts,  murders,"  &c  (Matt  xy.  19),  "  the  end  of 
which  things  is  death"  (Bom.  yi.  21). 

(2*)  A  froward  mouth.— Heb.  'iqqeahuth,  literally, 
dietortion,  or  twisting  of  the  truth,  not  the  same  woni 
as  in  chap.  ii.  12,  14. 

Perverse  lips— i.e.,  that  "turn  aside"  from  the 
truth. 

(25)  x^t  thine  eyes  look  right  on.->Comp.  the 
adyice  of  Ecclus.  yii.  36,  "  Whatsoeyer  thou  takest  in 
hand,  remember  the  end,"  and  of  Heb.  xii.  2,  to  look 
"  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.*' 

(26)  Fonder  the  path  of  thy  feet.—Bather, 
maJce  it  smooth,  level :  take  all  obstcicles  out  of  it  which 
may  prevent  thy  going  in  the  way  Ood  is  leading  thee, 
Comp.  the  directions  to  cut  off  eyen  the  hand  or  the 
foot  that  offends  (Matt,  zyiii.  8).  This  yerse  is  quoted 
in  Heb.  xii.  13. 

Let  all  thy  ways  be  e8tabli8hed.~0r,  directed 
aright;  see  that  they  lead  straight  to  the  end  (Ps. 
cxix.  5). 

(27)  Turn  not  aside  .  .  . — Comp.  the  direction  of 
Josh.  i.  7,  and  the  praise  accorded  to  Dayid  (1  Kings 
xy.  6). 

V. 

(3)  Her  mouth  is  smoother  than  oil.— The  ex- 
perience of  Dayid  also  with  Ahitophel  (Ps.  Iy.  21). 

(^)  Bitter  as  wormwood.  —  The  absinthium  of 
Bey.  yiii  11,  where,  apparently,  it  is  considered  as  a 
poison.    So  God's  message  to  St.  John  (Bey.  x.  10) 


WarniiiffS  agnhist 


PROVERBS,  V. 


the  Strange  Woman. 


as  a  twoedged  sword.  (^^  ''Her  feet 
go  down  to  death;  her  steps  take 
hold  on  hell.  ^^^  Lest  thou  shouldest 
ponder  the  path  of  life,  her  ways  are 
moveable,  tliat  thou  canst  not  know  tliem. 
('')  Hear  me  now  therefore,  O  ye  chil- 
dren, and  depart  not  from  the  words  of 
my  mouth.  <®J  Remove  thy  way  far  from 
her,  and  come  not  nigh  the  door  of  her 
house :  f®^  lest  thou  give  thine  honour 
unto  others,  and  thy  years  unto  the 
cruel:  t^^^lest  strangers  be  filled  with 
^thy  wealth ;  and  thy  labours  he  in  the 
house  of  a  stranger ;  (^^)  and  thou  mourn 
at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body 
are  consumed,  ^^>  and  say.  How  have  I 
hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  despised 
reproof ;  (^^)  and  have  not  obeyed  the 
voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined 
mine  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me ! 


a  ch.  7. 27. 


I    Hob.,    thy 
ttrcngth. 


2  Heb.,  water  thee. 


S  Heb.,  err  thou 
aitcayg  in  her 
love. 


b  Job  31.  4,  &  84. 

21 :  ch.  IS.  3:  Jer. 
16.  17,  &  33.  19. 


(It)  I  was  almost  in  all  evil  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation  and  assembly. 

(15)  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own 
cistern,  and  running  waters  out  of  thine 
own  well.  (^^)  Let  thy  fountains  be  dis- 
persed abroad,  and  rivers  of  waters  in 
the  streets.  ^^'^  Let  them  be  only  thine 
own,  and  not  strangers'  with  thee. 
(^^^Let  thy  fountain  be  blessed:  and 
rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth. 
(^®)  Let  her  be  as  the  loving  hind  and  plea- 
sant roe;  let  her  breasts  ^  satisfy  thee 
at  all  times ;  and  ^be  thou  ravished 
always  with  her  love.  (^^  And  why  wilt 
thou,  my  son,  be  ravished  with  a  strange 
woman,  and  embrace  the  bosom  of  a 
stranger? 

{2i)b'por  the  ways  of  man  are  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pondereth 
all  his  goings.     ^^^  His  own  iniquities 


was  in  his  mouth  sweet  as  honey  (comp.  Ps.  xix.  10), 
but  made  his  belly  bitter :  that  is,  he  met  with  much 
sorrow  and  trouble  in  making  it  known  to  men,  but 
through  this  "much  tribulation"  (Acts  xiv.  22)  he 
"  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  hearen." 

(5)  Take  hold  on  hell.— They  lead  straight  to  it. 

(6)  Lest  thou  shouldest  ponder  .  .  . — The 
meaning  of  the  English  veAion  appears  to  be,  "To 

Srevent  thy  choosing  the  path  of  life,  she  leads  thee  by 
evious  paths  that  thou  knowest  not  where  thou  art. 
It  may  also  be  rendered,  "Far  from  smoothing  for 
herself  the  path  of  life,  her  steps  wander  without  her 
observing  it."  By  these  words  is  described  the  reck, 
less  career  of  a  vicious  woman,  who  at  last  dares  not 
think  whither  her  steps  are  leading  her,  but  as  it  were 
with  eyes  shut,  totters  on  till  she  falls  to  rise  no 
more. 

{h).  Eighth  Discourse  : — Against  Adultery,  and  in 
Praise  of  Marriage  (chap.  v.  7 — 23). 

(7)  Hear  me  now  therefore,  O  ye  children.— 
In  this  verse  Solomon  apparently  ceases  to  report  the 
words  of  Ills  father,  and  resumes  his  speech  in  his  own 
person. 

(»)  Bemoye  thy  way  .  .  .—The  great  safeguard 
in  such  temptations,  as  all  moralists  with  one  mouth 
advise,  is  flight. 

(9)  Thine  honour. — BAther,  freshness,  vigour. 

Thy  years.— The  best  years  of  thy  life. 

Unto  the  oruel.— That  is  the  temptress  herself, 
or  her  hangers-on  and  associates,  whose  sole  idea  is 
plunder. 

(11)  When  thy  flesh  and  thy  body  are  con- 
sumed.— Ruin  of  health  has  followed  ruin  of  property. 

(12)  How  have  I  hated  instruotion.- The  last 
stage  of  misery  is  the  remorse  which  comes  too  late. 
(Comp.  Mati  xxv.  30.) 

(U)  I  was  almost  in  all  evil  .  .  .—Rather,  I  had 
almost  fallen  into  every  sin :  I  was  so  infatuated  that 
I  might  have  committed  any  sin,  and  thai  openly  he- 
fore  aU.  Or,  I  might  have  been  visited  with  extremist 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  congregation,  death  by 
stoning  (Lev.  xx.  10,  John  viii.  5).  The  offender's  eyes 
are  now  opened,  and  he  shudders  at  the  thought  of  the 


still  greater  troubles  into  which  he  might,  in  his  in- 
fatuation, have  fallen. 

(15-20)  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own  cis- 
tern .  .  . — In  these  verses  Solomon  urges  his  disciples 
to  f oUow  after  purity  in  the  married  life ;  he  pictures 
in  vivid  terms  the  delights  which  it  affords  as  com- 
pared with  the  pleasures  of  sin. 

Out  of  thine  own  cistern.— The  "  strange  wo- 
man," on  the  other  hand,  says,  **  Stolen  waters  are 
sweet "  (chap.  ix.  17).  The  same  figure  is  employed  in 
Cant.  iv.  15,  where  a  wife  is  compared  to  "  a  fountain 
of  eardens,  a  well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from 
Lebanon."  In  Jer.  ii.  13  God  compares  Himself  to  a 
"  fountain  of  living  waters,"  and  complains  that  Israel 
had  deserted  Him,  and  hewed  out  for  themselves 
"  broken  cist'Oms  that  can  hold  no  water."  This  pas- 
sage in  Proverbs  has  in  like  manner  often  been  inter- 
preted as  an  exhortation  to  diink  deeply  from  the  living 
waters  of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  in  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  (John  vii.  37). — For  reff.  see  Bishop 
Wordsworth. 

(18)  Let  thy  fountain  .  .  .—As  a  reward  for 
purity  of  life,  the  blessing  of  a  numerous  ofEspring  is 
invoked.  (Comp.  Ps.  cxxviii.  3,  where  the  wife  is  a 
"  fruitful  vine,"  and  the  children  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing like  olive-branches.) 

(17)  Let  them  be  only  thine  own.— Tlie  deep- 
est  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  heart  are  sacred,  and  can- 
not be  shared  with  others  (chap.  xiv.  10),  and  so  it  is 
with  the  various  relations  of  family  life  also,  strangers 
have  no  part  in  them. 

(19)  Loving  hind  and  pleasant  roe.— The  deer 
and  chamois,  from  their  grace  and  speed  and  lustrous 
eyes,  have  always  been  chosen  by  the  Oriental  poets  as 
figures  of  human  strength  and  beauty.  (Comp.  Cant, 
ii.  9,  17,  vii.  3,  viii.  14;  Ps.  xviii.  33.)  Both  these 
animals  are  sud  to  be  remarkable  for  their  aflfection  to 
their  young. 

(21)  por  the  ways  of  man  .  •  .-Another  reason 
for  avoiding  sin  is  the  certainty  of  detection  by  the 
Judge,  whose  "  eyes  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole 
earth  "  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9),  comp.  Ps.  xi.  4. 

(22, 23)  His  own  iniquities  .  .  .—The  final  scene 
in  the  life  of  the  profligate  is  here  described.    He  hiua 
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Caption  against  Surettjship, 


PROVERBS,  VI. 


Indolence  to  he  Avoided. 


shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he 
shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his 
^sins.  ^^^  He  shall  die  without  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  greatness  of  his  folly 
he  shall  go  astray. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  My  son,  if  thou 
"be  surety  for  thy  friend,  if  thou  hast 
stricken  thy  hand  with  a  stranger, 
^-)  thou  art  snared  with  the  words  of 
thy  mouth,  thou  art  taken  with  the 
words  of  thy  mouth.  ^^^  Do  this  now, 
my  «on,  and  deliver  thyself,  when  thou 
art  come  into  the  hand  of  thy  friend ; 
go,  humble  thyself,  *and  make  sure  thy 
friend.  ^^^  Give  not  sleep  to  thine  eyes,  nor 
slumber  to  thine  eyelids.  ^^^  Deliver  thy- 
self as  a  roe  from  the  hand  of  the  hunter , 
and  as  a  hird  from  the  hand  of  the  fowler. 

f^^Go    to   the    ant,   thou    sluggard; 


I  Heb..  «<>t. 


1  Or,  fo  thntl  thou 
pit  rail  with  thy 
fruiuL 


a  ch.  M,  & 


&  ch.  13. 4,  &  sa  4. 


3     Hcb., 
forth. 


etuUth 


consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise :  <^^  which 
having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
^^>  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 
and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest. 
(^)  'How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  slug- 
gard ?  when  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy 
sleep?  (^^^Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep :  ^^^)  *so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as 
one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an 
armed  man. 

^^2)  A  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man, 
walketh  with  a  froward  mouth.  (^^)  He 
winketh  wiih  his  eyes,  he  speaketh  with 
his  feet,  he  teacheth  with  his  fingers ; 
^^*)  frowardness  is  in  his  heart,  he  de- 
viseth  mischief  continually ;  he  ^soweth 
discord.  <^*^  Therefore  shall  his  calamity 
come  suddenly;  suddenly  shall  he  be 
broken  without  remedy. 


sinned  so  long  that  he  is  "  tied  and  bound,"  hand  and 
foot,  with  the  **  chain  of  his  sins/'  and  cannot  get  free 
even  had  he  the  wish  to  do  so. 

(23)  He  shall  die  without  instruction.— Bather, 
Jor  want  of  disciplinCf  because  he  would  not  control 
himself,  **  he  shall  die,"  and  *'  for  the  ereatuess  of  his 
hWj  I  self-will)  he  shall  ^  astray,"  and '*  wander  where 
there  is  no  way  "  (Job  xu.  24). 

VI. 

(t).   Ninth  Discourse  : — Against  Suretyship 
(chap.  vi.  1 — 5). 

(1^  If  thou  be  surety  for  thy  ftriend.—When 
the  Mosaic  Law  was  instituted,  commerce  had  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  lending  of  money 
on  interest  for  its  employment  in  trade  was  a  thing  un- 
known. The  only  occasion  for  loans  would  be  to 
supply  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  exaction  of  interest  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  productive  of  great  hardship,  involring  the 
loss  of  laua  and  even  personal  freedom,  as  the  insmvent 
debtor  and  his  family  became  the  slaves  of  the  creditor 
(Xeh.  V.  1 — 5).  To  prevent  these  evils,  the  lending  of 
monev  on  interest  t»  any  poor  Israelite  was  strictly 
forbidden  (Lev.  xrv.  35 — 7);  the  people  were  enjoined 
io  be  liberal,  and  lend  for  nothing  in  such  cases.  But 
at  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  commerce  of  the 
leiraelites  had  enormously  developed,  and  communica- 
tions were  opened  with  Spain  and  Egypt  and  (possibly) 
with  India  and  Ceylon,  while  caravans  penetrated  be- 
jond  the  Euphrates,  then  the  lending  of  money  on 
interest  for  employment  in  trade  most  probably  be- 
came frequent,  and  sure^rship  also,  the  pledging  of  a 
man's  own  credit  to  enable  his  friend  to  procure  a  loan. 
And  when  the  wealth  that  accompanied  this  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resources  had  brought  luxury  m 
its  train,  borrowing  and  suretyship  would  be  employed 
for  less  worthy  purposes,  to  supply  the  young  nobles  of 
Jerusalem  with  money  for  their  extravagance  Hence 
IKissibly  the  emphatic  language  of  the  text  and  chaps. 
XI.  16,  and  xxvtj.  13. 

Stricken  thy  hand.— That  is,  as  we  should  say, 
"'  sliaken  hands  on  the  bargain." 


With  a  stranger. — Or  rather,  for  another,  i.e., 
thy  friend. 

(3)  When  thou  art  come.  .  .—Rather. /or  thou 

hast  come  under  the  power  of  thy  friend ;  thou  hast 
made  thy  freedom  ana  property  dependent  on  him  for 
whom  thou  hast  become  surety. 

Humble  thyself. — Literally,  let  thyself  he  tram' 
pled  on,  humbly  sue. 

Make  sure. — Bather,  assail  impetuously,  impor- 
tune. 

(*)  Of  the  hunter. — This,  or  some  such  phrase 
(perhaps,  the  hand  "  that  held  him  "),  must  be  supplied 
here. 

(J).    Tenth  Discowrse: — Against  Sloth 
(chap.  vi.  6 — 11) 

(7)  Quide. — ^Properly,  judge  (the  Arabic  cadi\  then 
leader^  prince. 

(11)  As  one  that  travelleth.— The  form  of  the 
Hebrew  is  intensive,  "  one  who  moves  swiftly,"  as  in 
Ps.  civ.  3,  it  is  applied  to  God's  "moving  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.'*  While  the  sluggard  sleeps, 
poverty  is  coming  on  apace. 

As  an  armed  man. — Against  whom  the  sleeper 
will  be  defenceless.  Verses  10  and  11  are  repeated 
in  chap.  xxiv.  33,  34. 

(h).    Eleventh   Discourse '.'^Against   Deceit  and 
Malice  (chap.  vi.  12 — 19). 

(12)  A  naughty  person.— According  to  its  original 
meaning,  a  "  worthless  "  person,  Heb.  a  man  of  BeliaL 

IFroward  mouth.— Comp.  chap.  iv.  24. 

(13)  He  winketh  with  his  eyes  .  .  .—A  picture, 
taken  from  the  life,  of  a  maliciotis  tattler  and  scandal- 
monger, who  fills  out  his  lying  tale  with  winks  and 
signs,  whereby  even  more  is  suggested  than  bo  says, 
to  the  blasting  of  his  neighbour's  character. 

(15)  Suddenly  shall  he  be  broken.—Shattered 
as  a  potter's  vessel  (Isa.  xxx.  14),  without  hope  of 
recovery.  This  character  of  a  malicious  mischief- 
maker  would  seem  to  be  especially  hateful  to  God ;  it 
is  described  in  like  terms  in  Ps.  bdv.  and  a  simUar 
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Abominations  to  the  Lord, 


PROVERBS,   Vn. 


Against  Adultery^ 


<^®^  These  six  things  doth  the  Lord 
hate:  yea,  seven  are  an  abomination 
^unto  him:  (I7)^a  proud  look,  a  lying 
tongue^  and  hands  that  shed  innocent 
blood,  t^^  an  heart  that  deviseth  wicked 
imaginations,  '•feet  that  be  swift  in 
running  to  mischief,  ^^^  a  false  witness 
that  speaketh  lies,  and  he  that  soweth 
discord  among  brethren. 

(20)  h^j  gQn^  \ie&p  thy  father's  com- 
mandment, and  forsake  not  the  law  of 
thy  mother:  ^^^^bind  them  continually 
upon  thine  heart,  and  tie  them  about 
thy  neck.  ^^^When  thou  goest,  it 
shall  lead  thee;  when  thou  sleepest, 
it  shall  keep  thee;  and  when  thou 
awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee.  (^>  ^For 
the  commandment  is  a  ^lamp;  and 
the  law  is  light;  and  reproofs  of  in- 
struction are  the  way  of  life:  (**)^to 
keep  thee  from  the  evil  woman,  from 
the  flattery  *of  the  tongue  of  a  strange 
woman. 

(^)'Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in 
thine  heart;  neither  let  her  take  thee 
with  her  eyelids.  ^  For  by  means  of 
a  whorish  woman  a  man  is  brought  to  a 
piece  of  bread:  and  ®the  adulteress  will 


1  Heb.,  0/ fci«  fou/. 


3   Heb.,  Havgkty 
tyca. 


a  Rom.  S.  1& 


b  ch.  1. 8. 


c  Pb.  10.  8,  &  HO. 


S  Or,  candle. 


(f  ch.  S.  16  &  6.  3,  ft 
7.  S. 


4  Or,  ofthettroMge 
Umgm. 


e  Matt.  5.  SBi 


5  Heb.,  (k«  loofnan 
of  a  nuin^  or,  a 
nuM'a  wife. 


6  Heb,  haart. 


r  Heb.,J9r«  urdlnol 
accept  the  Jace  of 
cuij/  ran$om. 


f  Dent  e.  8.  ft  U. 
18 ;  ch.  8^  & 


hunt  for  the  precious  life.  ^^  Can  a 
man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his 
clothes  not  be  burned  ?  <^  Can  one  go 
upon  hot  coals,  and  his  feet  not  be 
burned?  (^)  So  he  that  goeth  in  to  his 
neighbour's  wife ;  whosoever  toucheth 
her  shall  not  be  innocent.  ^^^  Men  do 
not  despise  a  thief,  if  he  steal  to  satisfy 
his  soul  when  he  is  hungry ;  ^^^  but 
if  he  be  found,  he  shall  restore  seven* 
fold;  he  shall  give  all  the  substance 
of  his  house.  ^^^  But  whoso  commit- 
teth  adultery  with  a  woman  lacketh 
^understanding:  he  that  doeth  it  de- 
stroyeth  his  own  soul.  <^)A  wound 
and  dishonour  shall  he  get;  and  his> 
reproach  shall  not  be  wiped  away. 
(3*)  For  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man : 
therefore  he  will  not  spare  in  the 
day  of  vengeance.  ^^  ^He  will  not 
regard  any  ransom;  neither  will  he 
rest  content,  though  thou  givest  many 
gifts. 

CHAPTER  vn.— a)My  son,  keep 
my  wordd,  and  lay  up  my  command- 
ments with  thee.  ^^^  Keep  my  com- 
mandments, and  live;   and  my  law  as 


fate  foretold  of  it ;  in  verse  19  also  it  is  held  up  as 
the  very  worst  of  the  seven  detestable  things  there 
mentioned. 

(16)  These  six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate  .  .  . 
—Bather,  six  are  the  things  which  He  hateth.  It  is  a 
sort  of  climax : — He  hates  six  things,  but  the  seventh 
worse  than  all.  This  numerical  £rm  of  proverb,  to 
which  the  name  of  tniddah  is  g^ven  by  Liter  writers,  is 
found  also  in  chap.  xxx.  16, 16, 18,  19,  21—23,  29—31 ; 
Job  V.  19 ;  Amos  i.  3 — ^ii.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xxiii.  16,  xxv.  7, 
xxvi.  5,  28 ;  and  in  all  these  instances  the  number  first 
named  is  increased  afterwards  by  one.  This  peculiarity 
is  absent  from  the  instances  occurring  in  chap.  xxx. 
7—9,  24—28;  Ecclus.  xxv.  1,  2. 

(17)  A  proud  look.— Hateful  to  Grod,  because  ren- 
dering men  unfit  to  receive  grace.  Till  they  acknow- 
ledge their  weakness,  they  will  not  seek  for  His 
strength,  and  without  it  they  can  make  no  progress  in 
holiness.  (Comp.  1  Pet.  v.  5,  and  Christ's  commenda- 
tion of  the  "  poor  in  spirit,"  Matt.  t.  3.) 

(18)  Feet  that  be  swift  in  running  to  mis- 
ohief. — ^Who  do  not  yield  to  temptation  after  a 
struggle  against  it,  but  give  themselves  up  as  willing 
slaves  to  their  lusts. 

if).  Twelfth   Discourse: — Against   AduUery 
(chap,  vl  20--fe). 

(21)  Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart. 
— See  above  on  chap.  iii.  3. 

(23)  por  the  commandment  is  a  lamp  .  •  .— 
Comp.  Pss.  xix.  8,  and  cxix.  98—100, 104, 105.  The 
servant  of  God  may  often  feel  much  perplexity  as  to 
his  duty,  darkness  may  seem  to  have  settled  down  upon 


his  path.  But  there  is  always  some  "  commandment,*' 
or  positive  order,  about  which  he  can  have  no  doubt, 
calling  for  his  immediate  obedience;  there  is  always 
some  "  law,"  or.  rather  "  instruction  "  in  Qod*B  Word 
offering  itself  as  his  guide;  there  are  always  some  "  re- 
proofs of  discipline,"  that  is,  he  knows  he  has  certain 
thinp^s  to  shun,  others  to  follow,  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
discipline.  It  is  by  following  out  these  parts  of  his. 
duty  that  he  does  Imow,  which  are,  as  it  were,  a  *'  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place  "  (2  Pet.  i.  19),  that  man  pre- 
pares himself  for  more  light  and  clearer  vision ;  then 
God  "  opens  his  eyes  "  tluit  he  may  "  behold  wondrous 
things  out  of  His  law  "  (Ps.  cxix.  18) ;  because  he  has 
some  knowledge  of  (rod's  will  and  desire  to  do  it,  more 
is  g^ven  unto  him  (Matt.  xiii.  12),  and  his  path  becomes 
continually  clearer,  shining  "  more  and  more  onto  the 
perfect  day  "  (chap.  iv.  18). 

(29)  Shall  not  be  innocent.— That  is  to  say,  un- 
punished, 

(30)  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief  .  •  . — A  man 
who  is  driven  to  theft  by  poverty  is  more  worthy  of 
pity  than  disdain;  not  so  the  adulterer.  Again,  the  thief 
can  make  retribution,  while  the  adulterer  can  have  none 
to  offer. 

(31)  But  if  he  be  found,  he  shall  restore 
sevenfold. — ^Bather,  And  if  he  be  found,  he  may 
restore  sevenfold,  he  may  give  up  aU  the  wealih  of  hi^ 
house.  The  law  only  required  a  two— or  four — or  five- 
fold compensation  (fjxod.  x^i.) ;  he  may  do  even  more. 
"  Sevenfold  "  signifies  full  restitution.  (Comp.  G^n.  iv. 
24 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  28.) 

(34)  f>or  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man. — 
That  is  jealousy  is  furious,  and  cannot  be  appeased  hy 
bribes. 
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The  AdvUeress^a  Solicitations 


PEO VERBS,  VII. 


to  be  Hesieted^ 


the  apple  of  thine  eye.  <^>  -^Bind  them 
upon  thy  fingers,  write  them  upon  the 
table  of  thine  heart.  <*>  Say  unto  wis- 
dom, Thou  art  my  sister;  and  call 
understanding  thy  kinswoman :  (^)  ''that 
they  may  keep  thee  from  the  strange 
woman,  from  the  stranger  which  fiat- 
tereth  with  her  words. 

(«)  For  at  the  window  of  my  house 
I  looked  through  my  casement,  (^)  and 
beheld  among  the  simple  ones,  I  dis- 
cerned among  ^the  youths,  a  young 
man  void  of  understanding,  W  passing 
through  the  street  near  her  comer;  and 
he  went  the  way  to  her  house,  <*)  in  the 
twilight,  ^in  the  evening,  in  the  black 
and  dark  night :  (^^>  and,  behold,  there 
met  him  a  woman  loith  the  attire  of 
an  harlot,  and  subtil  of  heart,  j^^  *  (She 
is  load  and  stubborn ;  her  feet  abide 
not  in  her  house :  <^)  Now  ia  she  without, 
now  in  the  streets,  and  lieth  in  wait  at 
every  comer.)  <^^  So  she  caught  him, 
and  kissed  him,  and  ^with  an  impudent 
face  said  unto  him,  (")*J  have  peace 
offerings  with  me ;  this  day  have  I 
payed  my  vows.  ^^^^  Therefore  came  I 
forth  to  meet  thee,  diligently  to  seek 


a  CI1.&& 


1  Kvh^th$§on9. 


2  Hcb..  in  f  A«  eve»- 
tng  of  the  day. 


b  cb.«.ia. 


8    HeTx,    $he 
Mlfenf/thmed  her 
/ace,  and  taUL 


*  VLvh.,  Peace  of  er- 
infte  an;  upon 
me. 


5    Heh..     In    kU 

hOMd. 


SOrJhenewmoon. 


7  Reh.,  MHddenlg. 


ccb.LI8.ft&S. 


thy  face,  and  I  have  found  thee.  (^^)  I 
have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of 
tapestry,  with  carved  worke^  with  fine 
linen  of  Egypt.  t^^>  I  have  perfumed  my 
bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon^ 
^^>  Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  until 
the  morning:  let  us  solace  ourselves 
with  loves.  <^^)  For  the  goodman  is  not  at 
home,  he  is  gone  a  long  journey :  ^^>  He 
hath  taken  a  bagof  money  ^  with  him,  anei 
will  come  home  at  ®the  day  appointed. 

^^)With  her  much  fair  speech  she 
caused  him  to  yield,  with  the  flattering 
of  her  lips  she  forced  him.  ^22)  He  goeth 
after  her  ^  straightway,  as  an  ox  goeth 
to  the  slaughter,  or  as  a  fool  to  the- 
correction  of  the  stocks ;  ^^^  till  a  dart 
strike  through  his  liver;  as  a  bird 
hasteth  to  the  snare,  and  knoweth  not 
that  it  is  for  his  life. 

W  Hearken  unto  me  now  therefore,  O 
ye  children,  and  attend  to  the  words  of 
my  mouth,  (^s)  Let  not  thine  heart  decline 
to  her  ways,  go  not  astray  in  her  paths. 
(»)Forshehathcastdown  many  wounded: 
vea,  many  strong  men  have  been  slain  by 
her.  ^  *Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell^ 
going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 


vn. 

(m).  Tkirteenih  Discourse: — Also  Against  Adultery 

(chap.  vii.). 

(3)  Bind  them  upon  thy  fingers.— See  above  on 
eiiap.  ill.  3.  The  thonff  of  the  phylactery  or  fillet  for 
the  left  arm  was  wound  seyen  times  ronnd  it,  and  as 
many  times  ronnd  the  middle  finger. 

(7)  Among  the  simple  ones.— He  was  not  yet 
Ticions,  only  empty-headed. 

(8)  And  he  went  the  way  .  .  .—The  word  is  nsed 
of  the  slow  step  of  a  religious  procession  (2  Sam.  vi. 
13),  here  of  the  sanniering  of  the  idle  youth  up 
and  down  the  street  .within  view  of  the  temptress^ 
bouse. 

(')  In  the  twilight  .  .  .—He  has  no  excuse  of 
sudden  temptation  to  offer;  from  twilight  till  dark 
night  he  haa  trified  with  danger,  and  now  at  last  his 
**  calamity  comes  "  (chap.  yi.  15). 

<io)  Subtil  of  heart.— Feigning  love  to  her  hus- 
band and  devotion  to  her  lovers,  yet  caring  for  none, 
only  to  satisfy  her  own  passions. 

(U)  £[er  feet  abide  not  in  her  house.— She  is 
not  a  "keeper  at  home,"  as  St.  Paul  (Titus  ii.  5)  would 
have  Christian  matrons  to  be. 

U^)  I  have  peace  offerings  with  me.— Rather, 
vpon  me,  i.e.,  I  had  vowed  them,  and  to-day  I  have 
aeeomplished  mv  vow.  The  peace-,  or  thank-offering 
as  it  is  also  rendered,  was  purely  voluntary,  in  token  of 
tbanksgiTing  for  some  mercy.  The  breast  and  right 
shoulder  of  the  victim  were  given  to  the  priest,  and  the 
rest  belonged  to  the  offerer,  who  was  thus  admitted,  as 
it  were,  to  feast  with  God  (Lev.  iii.,  vii.),  profanation 
of  this  privilege  being  punished  with  death.    Peace- 


offerings  were  accordingly  offered  on  occasions  of 
national  rdoicing,  as  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
covenant  (£zod.  zxiv.  5),  at  the  accession  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  zi.  15),  and  at  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  ta 
Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  17),  &c.  This  turning  of  what  should 
have  been  a  religious  festival  for  the  family  into  an 
occasion  for  license,  is  paralleled  by  the  desecration  of 
the  AgapsB  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xi.  20  sqq.)  and  the  history 
of  Church-feasts  among  ourselves.  (For  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  this  passage  as  symbolising  false  doc- 
trine, see  Bishop  Wordsworth ;  and  also  Notes  on  chap. 
iL  1& — 19  above.) 

(16)  Carred  works. — Bather,  with  coloured  or 
striped  coverlets.  For  another  notice  of  the  eztrava. 
gance  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  see  Isa.  iii.,  and  for 
a  description  of  the  trade  of  Typre,  the  great  supplier  of 
foreign  luxuries,  see  Ezek.  zxviL  Mvrrh  is  said  to  be 
a  natural  product  of  Arabia,  aloes  and  cinnamon  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  Ceylon. 

(19)  The  goodman.— Literally,  the  Tnan;  she  doei^ 
not  even  call  him  "  my  husband." 

At  the  day  appointed.— Bather,  at  the  fuU 
moon,  a  fortnight  later,  as  now  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  new  moon,  when  the  nights  are  dark. 

(22)  Or  as  a  fool  to  the  correotion  of  tha 
stocks. — This  sense  is  only  gained  by  a  transposition 
of  the  original.  It  has  been  attempted  to  translate  ii^ 
literally  "and  as  if  in  fetters  to  where  one  correcta 
fools,"  i.e.,  to  prison. 

(23)  Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver.— 
These  words  must  be  taken  in  a  parenthesis. 

That  it  is  for  his  life. — i.e.,  at  the  cost  of  it, 
when  "  his  flesh  and  body  are  consumed,"  and  remorso 
has  seized  upon  him  (chap.  v.  11). 
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The  Cry  of  Wisdom. 


PEOVERBS,   VII  r. 


Her  Pi'aisrjs. 


CHAPTER  VIII.-  (1)  Doth  not  -wis- 
dom  cry  ?  and  understanding  put  forth 
her  voice  ?  ^^^  She  standeth  in  the  top 
of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  places 
of  the  paths.  (^^  She  crieth  at  the  gates, 
at  the  entry  of  the  city,  at  the  coming 
in  at  the  doors.  <**)  Unto  you,  O  men,  I 
call ;  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of 
man.  ^^^  O  ye  simple,  understand  wis- 
dom :  and,  ye  fools,  be  ye  of  an  under- 
standing heart.  (^)  Hear ;  for  I  will 
speak  of  excellent  things;  and  the 
opening  of  my  lips  shall  be  right  things. 
^^  Tor  my  mouth  shall  speak  truth ; 
and  wickedness  is  ^an  abomination  to 
my  lips.  (^J  All  the  words  of  my  mouth 
are  in  righteousness ;  there  is  nothing 
^froward  or  perverse  in  them.  <^)  They 
are  all  plain  to  him  that  understandeth, 
and  right  to  them  that  find  knowledge. 
(^^^Eeceive  my  instruction,  and  not  sil- 
ver ;  and  knowledge  rather  than  choice 
gold. 


a  ch.  1. 90. 


1  Hcb.,  the  abomi- 
nation  of  my  lips. 


2  Heb.,  vreatJied. 


s: 


6  JobSfl.  15;Pb.19. 
10:  ell.  a.  15.  & 
18.10. 


8  Or.  aubtiUy. 


e  cb  S.  16. 


d  ch.  8. 14. 


4  Or.  vaJk. 


(n)hYor  wisdom  is  better  than  ^ubie^ 
and  all  the  things  that  may  be  desired 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  ^^-^  I 
wisdom  dwell  with  *  prudence,  and  find 
out  knowledge  of  witty  inventions. 
(13)  ipiig  fgar  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil : 
pride,  and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil  way, 
and  the  fro  ward  mouth,  do  I  hate. 
(^*)  Coimsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom : 
I  am  understanding;  I  have  strength. 
(15)  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  de- 
cree justice.  (i^^By  me  princes  rule, 
and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the 
earth.  (^^^  I  love  them  that  love  me ; 
and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall 
find  me.  (^^^  ^Riches  and  honour  are 
with  me ;  yea,  durable  riches  and 
righteousness.  (^)  ''My  fruit  is  better 
than  gold,  yea,  than  fine  gold ;  and 
my  revenue  than  choice  silver.  (^^I 
*lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  in 
the  midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment: 
(^1)  that  I  may  cause  those  that  love  me 


vin. 

(n).  Fourteenth  Discourse : — The  Praise  of  Wisdom 

(chap,  viii.) 

(1)  Doth  not  wisdom  cry  P—See  above  on  chap, 
i.  20.  In  contrast  with  the  secret  allurements  of  Vice 
under  the  cover  of  night,  is  here  represented  the  open 
invitation  of  Wisdom.  (Oomp.  John  xviii.  20 :  "  I  spake 
openly  to  the  world  .  .  .  and  in  secret  have  I  said 
nothing.") 

(2)  She  standeth  in  the  top  of  high  places.— 
i.e.f  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  where  her  voice  will 
best  be  hear<L 

By  the  way  •  .  . — She  goes  everywhere  where  she 
may  find  the  greatest  concourse  of  people,  '*  God  not 
being  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance  (2  Pet.  iii.  9).  So  the  apostles 
made  large  centres  of  population  such  as  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  or  Corinth,  the  headquarters  of  their  mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

(i)  O  men — i.e.,  "great  ones;"  "sons  of  man"  are 
those  of  inferior  rank ;  comp.  the  Hebrew  of  Isa.  ii.  9, 
-where  the  same  words  are  translated  "  great  man,"  and 
"  mean  man."  Comp.  the  generality  oi  the  invitation 
of  Ps.  xlix.  2. 

(5)  o  ye  simple. — See  above  on  chap.  i.  4  for  an 
explanation  of  "simple,"  as  also  of  "wisdom"  (*onnah) 
there  translated  "  subtilty." 

Te  fools. — {khesilim),  see  above  on  chap.  i.  22. 

(6)  The  opening  of  my  lips  shall  be  right 
Ihings. — That  is,  I  voiU  open  my  mouth  to  speak 
them. 

(8)  Froward.— That  is,  ttoisted,  or  crooked. 

(9)  They  are  all  plain  .  .  .—Because  "  the  secret 
of  the  Lord  is  (only)  with  them  that  fear  Him "  (Ps. 
zxv.  14),  and  Gk)d  reveals  such  things  unto  them  by 
His  Spirit  (1  Cor.  ii.  10),  while  the  "natural  man  re- 
eeivetii  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him  "  {ibid.,  verse  14). 

W  Rubies.— See  above  on  chap.  iii.  15. 


(12)  Dwell  with  prudence.— ('ormo^),  hterallv, 
inhabit  it,  have  settled  down  and  taken  up  my  aboae 
with  it,  am  at  home  thei*e. 

Witty  inventions.— Literally,  well  thought  out 
plans  (m,€zimm6th)  translated  "discretion"  (chap.  i. 4). 

(IS)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil.— 
Because  there  can  never  be  any  truce  between  the 
kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness  (Matt.  vi.  24),  so  if  we 
are  the  friend  of  one,  we  must  be  the  enemy  of  the  other. 

Pride  and  arrogancy  ...  do  i  hate.— See 
above  on  chap.  vi.  17. 

(1*)  Sound  wisdom.— See  above  on  chap.  ii.  7. 

Strength. — Comp.  Ecdes.  vii.  19.  For  these  variooa 
gifts  of  wisdom,  comp.  Isa.  xi.  2. 

(15)  Princes. — Literally,  men  of  weight,  or,  import 
iancc 

(16)  All  the  judges  of  the  earth.— By  the  aid 
of  heavenly  wisdom  onlv  can  they  give  right  and  jnst 
judgments,  and  so  fulnl  the  high  office  delegated  to 
them  by  God  Himself,  from  the  possession  of  which 
they  are  themselves  termed  "  gods  "  (Exod.  xxiL  28 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  1).  For  the  same  reason  kings,  as  ruling  by 
His  authority,  have  the  same  title  accorded  to  tuem 
(Ps.  xlv.  6). 

(17)  I  love  them  that  love  me.— Comp.  John 
xiv.  21 :  he  that  loveth  me  ....  I  will  love  him. 

(18)  Biches  and  honour  are  with  me.— "If 
this  passage  is  taken  in  a  material  sense,  Ps.  cxii.  3  and 
the  promises  in  the  Pentateuch  of  wealth  as  the  reward 
of  obedience  might  be  compared  with  it.  But  doubt- 
less the  *'  true  riches  "  (Luke  xvi.  11)  are  here  alluded  to, 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  God's  honour  and  favour, 
called  in  Eph.  iii.  8  the  "  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 

(19)  My  fruit  ....  my  revenue. — i.e.,  the 
gain  and  profit  which  come  from  possessing  me. 

(^)  I  lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness.— 
Comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  23;  also  a  prayer  for  such  gfoidanoe, 
Ps.  cxix.  33,  cxliii.  8 ;  and  a  promise  of  it  Isa.  xxx.  21. 

(21)  That  I  may  cause  those  that  love  me  to 
inherit  substance.— The  work  which  each  one  by 
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Wisdom  Exemplified  in 


PROVERBS.  VIII. 


the  Works  of  Creation^ 


to  inherit   substance;    and  I  will  fill 
their  treasnres. 

(22)  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the 
beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works 
of  old.  t^^  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting, 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was.  <^)When  there  were  no  depths, 
I  was  brought  forth ;  when  there  were 
no  fomitains  abounding  with  water. 
(^'  Before  the  mountains  were  settled, 
before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth : 
^  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the 
earth,  nor  the  ^fields,  nor  ^the  highest 
part  of  the  dust  of  the  world.   <*^>  When 


1  Or.  open  ptooe*. 


%  Or,tkeehU(fpart. 


S  Or,  a  eirele. 


a  Gen.  1.0. 10;  Job 
».  10,  U;  Pt. 
10L9. 


he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there : 
when  he  set  ^a  compass  upon  the  face  of 
the  depth  :  t^s)  virhen  he  established  the 
clouds  above:  when  he  strengthened 
the  fountains  of  the  deep :  ^^^  *when  he 
gave  to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the 
waters  should  not  pass  his  command- 
ment: when  he  appointed  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth :  ^^^  then  I  was  by 
him^  as  one  brought  up  with  him :  and 
I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always 
before  him ;  (3^)  rejoicing  in  the  habit- 
able part  of  his  earth ;  and  my  delights 
were  with  the  sons  of  men. 


mj  help  shAU  do  will  be  stored  up  for  him  in  heaven 
iM^ti.  vi  20),  it  wiQ  be  aa  "gold  tried  in  the  fire" 
[Rev.  iii  18),  which  will  abide  the  trial  of  "  the  day  " 
(1  Cor.  iii.  13). 

422)  ipiie  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  way.— The  Hebrew  word  translated 
"  ]i08$essed  *'  in  this  passage  (qdnah)  seems  originally  to 
have  hi^ified  to  "  set  up  **  or  **  establish,"  and  is  applied 
(1)  to  &e  '*  forming  "  of  the  heavens  (G^en.  xiv.  19)  and 
the  "begetting'*  of  a  son,  (Dent  xxxii.  6);  next  it 
signifies  (2)  to  "  acqnire  "  (Gen.  iv.  1),  (3)  to  "  pnrchase  *' 
(Gen.  XXV.  10),  and  (4)  to  "  own,"  as  in  Isa.  i.  3.  From 
the  £act  that  '*  set  np"  and  "  brought  forth  "  are  used  just 
after  as  synonyms  to  it,  it  is  most  likely  that  (1)  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  here,  and  that  the  sense  of 
the  passage  is  that  Wisdom  was  "formed  "  or  "  begot- 
ten before  the  Creation,  comp.  Pss.  dv.  24;  cxxxiv.  5. 
This  agrees  with  the  rendering  of  the  most  important 
Greek  translation,  ih.e  Septua^int  (livriorc).  when  in 
Cbristian  times  it  was  observed  how  well  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wisdom  in  Job  and  Proverbs  harmonised  with 
that  of  God  the  Son  in  the  New  Testament,  such 
passages  as  this  were  universally  applied  to  Him,  and 
the  present  one  was  rightly  interpreted  as  describing 
His  eternal  generation  from  the  Father.  Such  was  the 
view,  for  instance,  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and 
Tertullian.  But  when  the  Arian  controversy  arose, 
this  phrase  was  seized  upon  by  the  opponents  of  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  and  claimed  as  teacliing  that  He 
was,  though  the  highest  of  created  beings,  still  only  a 
creatare.  The  Catholics  then  changed  their  ground, 
some  standing  up  for  the  rendering  of  Aqoila,  im-'fiffcero 
(*•  acquired"  or  **  possessed  "),  others  applying  the  term 
lirrto'c  to  Christ's  Incarnation  (comp.  ''first-begotten 
amo!j«»  many  brethren,"  Rom.  viii.  29),  or  to  His  being 
appointed  to  be  the  first  principle  or  efficient  cause  of 
His  creatures,  the  "  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God  " 
( Rev.  iii.  14).  For  references  to  the  Fathers  see  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  note,  and,  for  a  like  variation  in  the 
rexidering  of  "  first-begotten  of  every  creature,"  comp. 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  note  on  Col.  i.  15. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  way.—That  is,  His 

way  of  acting.  His  activity  in  the  Creation.    But  the 

preposition  "  in "  does  not  occur  in  this  passage,  and 

irom  a  comparison  of  Job  xl.  19,  where  behemoth  (the 

hippopotamus)  is  termed  the  '*  beginning  of  the  ways 

^  Gfod,"  i.e.,  chief  of  His  works,  it  is  probable  that 

^^is  verse  should  be  translated,  '*  He  brought  me  forth 

^  the  beginning  of  His  way,  as  the  earliest  of  His 

%ks  from  of  old,"  t.e.,  before  the  depths,  and  moun- 

^,  and  hills,  &c. 
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(^)  I  was  set  up. — An  unusual  word;  also  applied 
to  our  Lord  in  Ps.  ii.  6  when  "  set "  as  King  on  Zion. 

(2*)  I  was  brought  forth.— t.c,  bom.  The  same 
word  is  nsed  in  Ps.  li  5  (7),  and  Job  zv.  7. 

(26)  The  earth. — i.e.,  the  cultivated  and  enclosed 
part  of  it. 

The  flelds.— The  open  country. 

The  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world.^ 
Literally,  "  the  head  of  the  dusts  of  the  fertile  earth  " 
i.e.  the  heaps  of  the  clods  of  arable  land,  or  better 
perhaps,  "  the  sum  of  the  atoms  of  dust."  Some  refer 
to  Gren.  ii.  7,  and  interpret  the  words  of  man,  as  formed 
out  of  the  dast. 

(27)  When  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face 
of  the  depth — i.e.,  when  He  stretched  the  vault  of 
heaven  over  it :  the  same  expression  is  used  in  Job 
xxii.  14.  It  is  also  interpreted  of  the  circle  of  the 
horizon. 

(28)  When  he  established  the  clouds  above. 
— ^Literally,  made  firm ;  comp.  (Jen.  L  6. 

When  he  strengthened  the  fountains  of 
the  deep. — More  probably,  when  they  flowed  forth 
with  strength. 

(29)  When  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree  .  .  • 
— Compare  the  same  thoughts  in  Job  zxxviii.  4,  10, 11. 

(30)  As  one  brought  up  with  him  ~  i.e.,  his 
foster  child ;  as  Mordecai  "  brought  up  "  Esther  (Esth. 
ii.  7).  But  the  word  may  also  l^ar  the  sense  of  "  arti- 
ficer." It  probably  occurs  in  this  meaning  in  Jer.  Iii. 
15  (though  translated  "  multitude,"  in  accordance  with 
2  Kings  zxv.  11),  and  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
Cant.  vii.  1.  This  meaning  is  much  more  suitable,  and 
harmonises  with  Pss.  civ.  24,  cxxxvi.  5,  and  Heb.  i.  2. 

I  was  daily  his  delight.— The  pronoun  '^his 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew,  which  is,  literally,  I  was 
delights,  i.e.,  all  joy,  delight,  as  Ps.  cix.  4:  "I  am 
prayer,"  i.e.,  give  myself  wholly  to  it.  The  words  ex- 
press the  joy  with  which  Wisdom  carried  out  the  work 
of  Gk)d. 

Bejoicing  always  before  him.— The  same  ex- 
pression is  used  in  2  Sam.  vi.  21  by  David  (there  trans- 
fated  "play"),  to  describe  his  "leaping  and  dancing 
before  tno  Loid." 

(31)  Bejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his 
earth. — Rather,  the  fertile  part,  (Comp.  Gen.  i.  31, 
where  the  satisfaction  of  Gbd  with  His  creation  is 
described ;  and  Ps.  civ.  31.) 

My  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men.— 
Or  rather,  in  them.  (Comp.  Gfen.  iii.  8,  where  it  would 
seem  that  the  **  Lord  God  "  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  human  form,  and  admitting  man  to  His  pre- 
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The  Invitations 


PEOVERBS,   IX. 


of  Wisdonk 


(32)  ifow  therefore  hearken  unto  me,  O 

ie  children :  for  "blessed  are  they  that 
eep  my  ways.  ^^)  Hear  instruction,  and 
be  wise,  and  refuse  it  not.  ^^*^  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching 
daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts 
of  my  doors.  <^)  For  whoso  findeth  me 
findeth  life,  and  shall  ^obtain  favour  of 
the  Lord.  ^^^^But  he  that  sinneth 
against  me  wrongeth  his  own  soul :  all 
they  that  hate  me  love  death. 

CHAPTER  IX.  — (1)  Wisdom  hath 
builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out 
her  seven  pillars:  ^^^  she  hath    killed 


a    Ps.  119   1.  S.  ft 
IM.  I:  Luke  11. 


1  Heh.,bringfoHh. 


3  neh.t  her  kitting. 


b  Matt.  7  8. 


^her  beasts ;  she  hath  mingled  her  wine ; 
she  hath  also  furnished  her  table. 
(^)  She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens : 
she  crieth  upon  the  highest  places  of 
the  city,  <*)  whoso  is  simple,  let  him 
turn  in  hither:  as  for  him  that  wanteth 
understanding, she  saith  to  him,  <*>  Come, 
eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine 
which  I  have  mingled.  <*J  Forsake  the 
foolish,  and  live ;  and  go  in  the  way  of 
understanding. 

<^)  He  that  reproveth  a  ecomer 
getteth  to  himself  shame  :  and  he  that 
rebuketh  a  wicked  man  getteih  himself  a 
blot,     t®)  *  Reprove  not  a  scomer,  lest  he 


fience.)  Such  appearances  as  this,  and  that  to  Abraham 
in  Gen.  xviii.,  and  to  Joshna  in  Josh,  v.,  were  supposed 
hy  the  Fathers  to  have  been  anticipations  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  Grod  the  Son,  who  is  here  described  under  the 
name  of  Wisdom. 

(32)  i^ow  therefore  hearken— i.e.,  now  that  ye 
know  how  great  my  power  is,  and  what  love  I  have  to 
you,  in  that  I  rejoice  in  yon,  and  call  you  my  sons. 
(Comp.  1  John  iii.  1.) 

(^}  Watching  daily  at  my  gates.— A  figure 
taken  from  an  ardent  scholar  waiting  till  the  doors  of 
the  school  are  opened,  and  he  can  begin  his  studies. 
Or  it  represents  a  courtier  expecting  the  appearance  of 
his  sovereign,  or  a  lover  that  of  his  mistress.  (Comp. 
Wisd.  viii.  2.) 

(35)  Whoso  findeth  me  findeth  life.— Comp. 
1  John  V.  12 ;  John  viii.  51 ;  and  above,  chap.  iiL  18, 
where  Wisdom  is  described  as  a  "  tree  of  life." 

(36)  He  that  sinneth  against  me.— Bather,  He 
that  misses  me  does  not  find  me.  So  in  Greek,  sin 
(^ofiaprla)  is  a  *'  missing  "  of  the  true  object  of  life. 


(o).  Fifteenth  Discourse :  the  Invitations  of  Wisdom 

and  Folly  (chap.  iz.). 

(1)  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house— i.e.,  in 
preparation  for  the  feast  to  which  she  is  about  to  invite 
her  guests.  It  is  not  an  unusual  custom  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  describe  intimate  communion  with  Grod, 
and  the  refreshment  which  the  soul  of  man  thereby 
receives,  under  the  figure  of  a  festival.  Thus  in  Ezod. 
xxiv.  11,  when  the  elders  of  Israel  were  admitted  to  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty,  they  **  did  eat  and  drink."  The 
same  idea  occurs  frequently  in  the  prophets  also  (as 
Isa.  zzv.  6,  Ixv.  13 ;  2^^h.  i.  7,  8) ;  and  is  brought  out 
in  the  New  Testament  v^th  great  fulness  in  the  parables 
of  the  great  supper  (Luke  ziv.)  and  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son  (Matt.  xxii.).  Christ,  the  supreme  Wisdom, 
has  "  builded  His  house  "  by  taking  man's  flesh  at  His 
Incarnation,  and  thus  rearmg  for  Himself  a  "  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (John  ii  19) ;  and  also  by  buildmg 
for  Himself  a  "  spiritual  house "  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  "  the 
house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God  " 
(1  Tim.  iii.  15).  (For  references  to  the  Fathers,  see 
Bishop  Wordsworth.)  In  the  previous  chapter  Christ's 
work  as  Creator  was  described;  now  He  is  set  forth  as 
Regenerator  of  mankind. 

She  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars.— Sug- 
gestive  of  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (Isa.  zi.  2 ; 


Bev.  i.  4),  typifled  by  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Bxod.  zzv.  37). 

(2)  She  hath  killed  her  beasts.— Comp.  Matt. 
zzii.  4. 

She  hath  mingled  her  wine  —  i.e.,  probably, 
flavoured  it  vrith  spices,  to  improve  the  flavour.  (Comp. 
chap,  zziii.  30.)  But  the  wine  used  at  the  Passover 
(Matt.  zzvi.  29,  &c)  was  mingled  with  water  to  decrease 
its  strength. 

She  hath  also  fkirnished  her  table.—"  Christ 
hath  furnished  His  own  Table,  ezhibiting  £[is  precious 
and  spotless  Body  and  Blood,  which  are  oaily  celebrated 
at  that  mystic  and.  divine  board,  being  sacrificed  in 
commemoration  of  that  ever-to-be-remembered  original 
table  of  that  mystic  and  divine  supper." — S.  Hippo- 
Ijtus  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  199),  quoted  by  Wordsworth. 

(3)  She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens.— Wisdom 
being  here  described  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  is 
properly  represented  as  attended  by  her  maidens,  whom 
she  sends  forth  to  summon  the  guests.  But  the  King 
(Matt,  zzii.)  despatches  His  servants  for  the  same  work, 
viz.,  His  prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes  (Matt,  xxiii 
34),  whom  from  age  to  age  He  sends  forth  as  His 
messengers. 

She  orieth  upon  the  highest  places  of  the 
city— so  that  all  may  hear.  (Comp.  our  Lord's  com- 
mand to  proclaim  His  message  "  upon  the  housetops," 
Matt.  z.  27). 

(^)  Whoso  is  simple  ...  as  for  him  that 
wanteth  understanding.— So  Grod  does  not  call 
many  "  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  "  (1  Cor.  i.  26) ;  but  chooses  the  "  foolish/' 
"  weak,"  and  "  base,"  whom  man  might  overlook ;  not 
being  willing  that  any  should  perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  9), 
especially  His  ''  little  ones  "  (Matt,  zviii.  14),  who  are 
liaole  to  fall  through  their  inezperienoe  and  want  of 
judgment. 

(5)  Come,  eat  of  my  bread  .  .  .—Comp.  the  in- 
vitations of  Isa.  Iv.  1  and  John  vi.  35. 

(^)  Forsake  the  foolish.— Bather,  the  simple ;  be 
no  longer  counted  among  the  weak,  who  can  be  "  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  dodrine "  (Eph.  iv.  14),  but 
"  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong  *' 
(1  Cor.  zvi.  13). 

(7)  He  that  reproveth  a  soorner  .  •  .—Wisdom 
does  not  address  the  scoffer,  nor  the  godless :  this 
would  be  "  giving  that  which  b  holy  unto  the  dogs,  and 
casting  pearls  ^fore  swine"  (Matt.  viL  6).  (Comp. 
our  lira's  own  plan  of  teaching  by  parables,  thai  Hjs 
hearers  might  not  understand  (Coke  viiL  10). 
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The  Fear  of  the  Lord 


PROVERBS,  X. 


Hi6  Beginning  of  Wisdom, 


Iiate  thee :  rebuke  a  wise  man,  and  he 
will  love  thee,  t^^  Give  instruction  to  a 
wise  many  and  he  will  be  yet  wiser : 
teach  a  just  man,  and  he  will  increase  in 
learning.  (^^>  'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom :  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy  is  understanding. 
<n)  iYoT  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be 
increased.  ^)  I£  thou  be  wise,  thou 
shalt  be  wise  for  thyself :  but  if  thou 
scomest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it, 

(13)  «^  foolish  woman  is  clamorous : 
she  is  simple,  and  knoweth  nothing. 
(i*)For  she  sitteth  at  the  door  of  her 
hoose,  on  a  seat  in  the  high  places  of 
ihe  city,  <^>  to  call  passengers  who  go 
right  on  their  ways :  <^)  whoso  is  simple. 


a  Job  3a  28.;   Ps. 
111.  lU;  ch.  1.7. 


b  ch.  la  27. 


e  ch.  7. 11. 


1  Heb.,o/iecreeie«. 


d  ch.  15.  m 


«  ch.  II.  4. 


/  Ps.87.  SS. 


lOT^tkeuflched/dT 
their  viekedneM. 


0  ch.  12.  S4 


let  him  turn  in  hither:  and  as  for  him 
that  wanteth  understanding,  she  saith 
to  him,  (^7J  stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and 
bread  ^  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant. 
(^®)  But  he  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are 
there ;  and  that  her  guests  are  in  the 
depths  of  hell. 

CHAPTEE  X.— (i>  The  proverbs  of 
Solomon.  'A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad 
father :  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heavi- 
ness of  his  mother.  ^)  'Treasures  of 
wickedness  profit  nothing:  but  right- 
eousness delivereth  from  death,  t^)  /The 
Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  to  famish:  but  he  casteth 
away  ^the  substance  of  the  wicked. 
(^)  ^He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with 


Gettetli  to  himself  shame.— Or,  insuU. 

W  Give  instmotion  to  a  wise  man.--Gomp. 
Mstt.  xjii.  12  and  xxv.  29. 

(10)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  .  .  .— Comp.  Isn.  xi.  2, 
where  the  "  spirit  of  knowledge  "  and  of  the  "  fear  of 
the  Lord '^ is  counted  as  the  gift  of  God.  (For  the 
^neral  sense  of  the  x^issage,  see  above,  on  chap. 
1.7.) 

Knowledge  of  the  holy— i.c.,  "  the  Holy  One," 
IB  in  chap.  xxx.  3. 

(u)  For  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multiplied 
.  .  J, — ^The  connection  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding 
one  is  as  follows : — ^It  is  tme  wisdom  to  fear  and  know 
God,  for  thus  len^h  of  years  and  life  that  is  worth 
lirin^  are  to  be  gamed.     (Gomp.  chap.  iii.  2.) 

(12)  Thou  Shalt  be  wise  for  thyBelf-~i.e.,  to 
ifaine  own  benefit.    (Gomp.  1  Gor.  iii.  8.) 

Thou  alone  shalt  Dear  it  —  Le.,  its  penalty. 
(Gomp.  GaL  yi.  5.) 

03)  A  foolish  woman.  — -  Rather,  the  Foolish 
tMMium;  Folly  personified,  in  opposition  to  Wisdom 
described  abov<). 

damorous- — ^Not  of  dignified  mien,  as  her  rival. 

Simple. — Heb.,  simplicity,  i.e.,  she  is  simplicity 
itself. 

And  knoweth  nothing. — And  so  leaves  room  for 
ill  evil  to  enter  in  and  dwell  with  her  (Matt.  xii.  45) ; 
thns  she  perishes,  like  Israel,  for  "  lack  of  knowledge  " 
(Hoaea  iy.  6). 

(14)  She  sitteth  at  the  door  of  her  honse.-— 
She  does  not  care,  like  Wisdom,  to  send  forth  her 
nuddens  "to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost" 
(Lnke  xix.  10);  she  contents  herself  with  sitting  at 
ease,  jnat  outside  her  own  door,  and  calling  to  the 
passera-by. 

0^)  Whoso  is  simple  .  .  .—She  imitates  Wisdom 
closely  in  her  address :  Satan,  too,  transforms  himself 
into  an  "  anprel  of  light "  (2  Gor.  xi.  14).  Folly  attracts 
those  tmdecided  characters  who  are  in  the  right  track, 
bat  have  not  the  constancy  to  persevere  in  it;  who,  '*  in 
time  of  temptation,  fall  away.' 

07)  Stolen  waters  are  sweet.  — See  above,  on 
chap.  V.  15. 

Bread  eaten  in  secret.— The  same  figure  is  used 
in  chap.  xxx.  20. 

m  The  dead  are  there.— Gomp.  on  chap.  ii.  18. 


X. 

3.  A  GoLLECTiON  OF  375  Sepabatb  Ysbses  on 
YAsious  Subjects,  masked  by  a  New  Head- 
INQ  (chaps.  X.  1 — xxii.  16). 

a)  The  proverbs  of  Solomon.— The  new  title 
and  different  style  of  composition  mark  a  new  collec- 
tion of  proverbs.  (See  above,  in  the  Introduction.) 
Each  verse  is  distinct  and  complete  in  itself ;  bnt  the 
collector  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  throw  together 
such  as  touched  on  the  same  subject.  For  instance, 
chap.  X.  4,  5,  show  why  one  man  fails  and  another  suc- 
ceeds ;  verses  6  and  7,  how  blessings  and  curses  follow 
different  persons.  But  the  connection  is  sometimes  so 
slight  as  to  be  difficult  to  catch. 

&)  Treasures  of  wickedness  —  t.e.,  gained  by 
wrong-doing. 

Bighteousness  delivereth  ftom  death.— The 
Hebrew  word  translated  "  righteousness  "  has  a  much 
wider  meaning  than  its  English  equivalent,  which  gene- 
rally bears  the  sense  only  of  deciding  fairly,  being 
especially  applied  to  judges.  But  a  "  righteous  "  man 
in  Hebrew  is  one  who  "renders  to  Si  their  due," 
whether  to  God,  as  Noah,  who  was  "  just  and  perfect " 
before  Him  (Gen.  vi.  9,  vii  1 ;  comp.  Eccles.  vii.  20),  or 
to  man.  To  his  fellow-men  his  "  justice  "  will  show 
itself  in  liberality  (Ps.  xxx  vii.  21),  mercy  (chap.  xii.  10), 
carefulness  of  speech  (chap.  xv.  28),  truthfulness  (chap, 
xiii.  5),  and  wisdom  ^chap.  ix.  9).  He  is  considerate  to 
animals  also  (chap,  xii  10).  So  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount  our  Lord  (matt.  vi.  1)  says,  "  Take  heed  that  ye 
do  not  your '  righteousness '  [so  the  best  MSS.  read] 
before  men ; "  and  then  specifies  it  under  the  heads  of 
almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting.  In  this  passage  it 
forms  a  contrast  to  riches  gained  by  wrong,  and  tnere- 
f ore  would  seem  particulan^  to  signify  "  almsgiving," 
as  its  Greek  equivalent  does  m  2  Gor.  ix.  10.  It  is  often 
rendered  so  by  the  LXX.,  and  it  is  the  most  usual  sense 
of  the  word  in  late  Hebrew.  It  is  so  interpreted  also 
in  Tobit  iv.  10  and  xii.  9,  where  this  passage  is  quoted. 
(Gomp.  Ecdus.  iii.  90,  xxix.  12,  and  our  Lord's  advice, 
Luke  xvi.  9.)  It  **  delivers  from  death,"  as  beinff  a  si^ 
of  the  divine  life  within,  which  is  "  hid  with  Gnrist  in 
God  "  (GoL  iii.  3). 

(8)  The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  to  fiunish.— Gomp.  David's  experience 
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a  slack  hand:  but  the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich.  ^^^  He  that  gath- 
ereth  in  summer  is  a  wise  son  :  but  he 
that  sleepeth  in  harvest  is  a  son  that 
eauseth  shame. 

<^)  Blessings  are  upon  the  head  of 
the  just:  but  'violence  covereth  the 
mouth  of  the  wicked.  ^')  *The  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed :  but  the  name  of 
the  wicked  shall  rot.  ^®)  The  wise  in 
heart  will  receive  commandments :  but 
^a  prating  fool  ^shaU  fall.  ^  ^He  that 
walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely:  but  he 
that  perverteth  his  ways  shall  be  known. 
(io)«/ jjg  tija^  winketh  with  the  eye  eauseth 
sorrow :  but  a  prating  fool  ^  shall  fall. 

(u)  *The  mouth  of  a  righteous  man  is 
a  well  of  life:  but  violence  covereth  the 
mouth  of  the  wicked.  (^) Hatred  stirreth 
up  strifes  :  but  /love  covereth  all  sins. 
^^^  In  the  lips  of  him  that  hath  under- 


a  ver.  11. 


b  Pa.  112.  & 


1   Hcb.,  a  fool  of 
Up*. 


i  Or^haU  bt  b«aien. 


c  rt.S3.4. 


d  cb.  6. 18. 


■3  Orphan  be  beaten. 


t  ch.  13l  14. 


/  1  Cor.  IS.  4;  1  Pet. 

4.8. 


4  Ucb..  keari. 


g  cb.  18. 11. 


3   Or,   eauatih  to 
err. 


6  'Bch.t  of  heart. 


standing  wisdom  is  found :  bat  a  rod  {» 
for  the  back  of  him  that  is  void  of  *uii- 
derstandin  g.  (^*)  Wise  men  lay  up  know- 
ledge :  but  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  w 
near  destruction. 

a5)yThe  rich  man's  wealth  ia  his 
strong  city  :  the  destruction  of  the  poor 
is  their  poverty.  ^^^  The  labour  of  the 
righteous  tendeth  to  life :  the  fruit  of  the 
wicked  to  sin.  t^^>  He  is  in  the  way  of 
life  that  keepeth  instruction:  but  he 
that  refuseth  reproof  }  erreth.  <^)  He 
that  hideth  hatred  vnth  lying  Ups,  and 
he  that  uttereth  a  slander,  is  a  fool. 
^^)  In  the  multitude  of  words  there  want- 
eth  not  sin :  but  he  that  refraineth  his 
lips  is  wise.  ^^^  The  tongue  of  the  just 
is  as  choice  silver :  the  heart  of  the 
wicked  is  little  worth.  <2^)  The  lips  of 
the  righteous  feed  many :  but  fools  die 
for  want  «of  wisdom. 


(Pa.  xxxvii.  25),  and  the  great  promise  of  our  Lord 
to  those  who  '*  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  his 
righteousness  "  (Matt.  vi.  33).  (Comp.  also  below,  chap, 
xiii.  25.) 

He  oasteth  away  the  substanoe  of  the 
wicked. — Bather,  He  repeU  (the  word  is  used  in 
2  Kings  iv.  27,  of  Gehazi  '*  thrusting  away"  the  Shu- 
nammite)  the  eager,  pcusionate  desire  of  the  wicked. 
However  much  they  long  for  it,  they  get  it  not, "  because 
they  ask  amiss  "  (James  iv.  3). 

(6)  Violenoe  oovereth  the  mouth  of  the 
wicked. — Curses  and  deeds  of  violence  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  month,  but  God  frustrates  them,  uiej 
"  return  unto  him  void  '*  (Isa.  Iv.  11),  and,  as  it  were, 
stop  his  mouth,  reducing  him  to  silence. 

(8)  A  prating  fool  ('evil),    (See  above,  on  chap.  i.  7.) 

(9)  Walketh  surely.— He  has  no  cause  to  fear  lest 
anything  to  his  discredit  should  come  out,  but  can  trust 
quietly  in  the  Lord  (Ps.  oxii.  7);  while  he  that  goeth 
by  crooked  paths  will  be  found  out  (Matt.  x.  26),  and 
the  fear  of  this  gives  him  perpetual  uneasiness.  Or 
the  meaning  may  be  that  he  will  be  "  instructed,"  i.e., 
punished  by  misfortune,  as  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 

(10)  Causeth  sorrow  to  the  person  who  is  the 
butt  of  his  ridicule,  or  against  whom  his  malice  is 
directed. 

01)  Violenoe  covereth  the  mouth  of  the 
wicked. — If  these  words  are  to  be  taken  as  in  verse  6, 
then  the  first  line  must  mean  that  the  righteous  man 
speaks  to  his  own  profit.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  better 
here  to  interpret  the  second  line  in  the  sense  of  '*  the 
mouth  of  the  godless  hideth  violence,"  t.e.,  it  conceals 
under  deceitful  words  the  mischief  intended  for  others. 
With  God  is  the  "  weU  of  life  '*  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  17) ;  and  in  like  manner  the  "  mouth  of  the  right- 
eous  "  brings  comfort  and  refreshment  to  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden. 

(12)  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes  .  .  .—Hatred 
rakes  up  again  old  feuds  which  have  slumbered,  but 
love  covers  up  and  refuses  to  look  at  any  wrong  done 
to  it,  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  1  Peter  iv.  8  and 
James  v.  20,  though  probably  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense.    (See  the  note  on  the  former  passage.) 


(U)  The  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  near  de- 
struction— i.e.,  is  a  near,  ever-threatening  calamity; 
one  never  knows  what  awkward  or  dangerous  thing  be 
will  not  say  next :  whereas  wise  men  store  up  know, 
ledge,  and  bring  it  forth  as  it  is  wanted  (Matt  xiii.  52). 

(I5J  The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong 
city — i.e.,  an  actual  protection  to  him  agui^t  bU 
enemies,  for  by  it  he  can  get  aid  ;  or  (as  chap.  xriiL  11) 
it  gives  him  the  consciousness  of  power,  coonee: 
whereas  poverty  drags  a  man  down,  and  prevents  m 
advance  m  life,  or  makes  him  timid,  and  unable  io 
defend  himself. 

(16)  The  labour  of  the  righteous  tendeth  to 
life.— For  the  gains  of  bis  honest  toil  have  the  blessuijr 
of  God  upon  them,  and  so  bring  him  satisfaction  of 
mind  and  the  power  of  performing  his  duties  in  hfe; 
whereas  all  that  the  wicked  man  acquires  only  helps 
him  to  sin  yet  more,  by  enabling  him  to  indulge  his 
evil  passions. 

(17)  Brreth.—LiteraDy,  eommittdh  error.  This  is 
probabljr  the  true  sense,  and  harmonises  better  with 
being  "  in  the  way  of  life,"  wliich  occurs  just  before, 
than  the  marginal  rendering,  "eauseth  to  err."  The 
word  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  Jer.  zlii.  20  (theio 
translated,  "  ye  have  dissembled  "). 

(18)  He  that  hideth  hatred  .  .  .—This  wonU 
be  more  correctly  translated,  "  He  that  hideth  hatred 
is  a  mouth  of  falsehood :  he  that  spreadeth  slander  is  s 
fool "  (kheeil :  chap.  i.  22).  (For  the  construction,  "^ 
...  is  a  mouth  of  falsehood,"  comp.  noto  on  chap,  viil 
30;  and  for  the  sentiment,  David's  complaint,  Ps. 
xH.  6). 

Is  a  fool.— For  he  does  mischief  to  his  neighbonr, 
and  only  goto  ill.  will  for  himself. 

0»)  In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wantetn 
not  sin,  for  they  are  sore  to  fail  In  tmthf nhiess,  or 
charity,  or  opportuneness,  and  will  come  under  the  con- 
demnation  of  Matt.  xii.  S6,  as  being  the  outcome  of  s 
careless  heart. 

(21)  The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed  many- 
i.e.,  sustain  them  by  words  of  counsel,  encouragement, 
and  comfort,  giving  to  each  one  his  "  meat  in  due 
season  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  45). 
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(22)  The  blessing  of  the  Lobd,  it 
maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow 
with  it.  ^)  'It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to 
do  mischief:  but  a  man  of  understand- 
ing hath  wisdom.  (">  The  fear  of  the 
wicked,  it  shall  come  upon  him :  but  the 
desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted. 
<25)  As  the  whinwind  passeth,  so  is  the 
wicked  no  more:  but  the  righteous  is 
an  everlasting  foundation.  <^)  As  vine- 
gar to  the  teeth,  and  as  smol^e  to  the 
eyes,  so  is  the  sluggard  to  them  that 
send  him. 

f^*The  fear  of  the  Lobd  ^prolong- 
eth  days  :  but  the  years  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  shortened.  WThe  hope  of 
the  righteous  sJuiU  be  gladness :  but  the 
^expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 
<®J  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to 


a  cb.  14. 9. 

b  ch.  0.  II. 

1  Eeh.,  adtUth. 

e  Job  8.  18,  ft  11. 
SO;  Ps.llXia 

d    Pi.   ST.    fl.    ft 
1S.1. 

3   Heb.,  froward- 


e  Ler.  19.80;  Deul. 
».  lA;  ch.  le.  II. 

ftxxK^a. 

8    Holv  BaianoM 
0/ deceit. 

4  Heb.,  a  perfect 
ettnte. 


/  ch.  15.  88  ft  10. 

18,  ft  U.  IS. 


or  ch.  18.& 

h  rh.  la  3 :  Ezek. 
7.19;  Zcpb.  1.18. 


the  upright :  but  destruction  shall  be  to 
the  workers  of  iniquity.  <^)<'The  right- 
eous shall  never  be  removed :  but  the 
wicked  shall  not  inhabit  the  earth. 
(31)  The  mouth  of  the  just  bringeth  forth 
wisdom :  but  the  froward  tongue  shall 
be  cut  out.  ^)  The  lips  of  the  righteous 
know  what  is  acceptaUe :  but  the  mouth 
of  the  wicked  speakeih  ^frowardness. 

CHAPTER  XI.— (1)  A  '^false  balance 
is  abomination  to  the  Lobd  :  but  ^a  just 
weight  is  his  delight.  <^>  fJVhen  pride 
cometh,  then  cometh  shame  :  but  with 
the  lowly  is  wisdom.  ^*)  'The  integrity 
of  the  upright  shall  guide  them:  but 
the  perverseness  of  transgressors  shall 
destroy  them.  ^*>  *  Riches  profit  not  in 
the  day  of  wrath:   but  righteousness 


Fools. — Headstrong,  obstumte  persons  (chap.  i.  7). 

For  want  of  wiMom.— Or  it  may  be  translated, 
*'  Throngh  one  who  is  destitute  of  wisaom."  As  one 
righteoos  msn  will  guide  many  aright,  so  one  unwise 
man  will  lead  many  loola  to  ruin. 

(ss)  And  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it— 
whereas  riches  without  God's  Messing  bring  only  trouble 
with  theuL  Or  the  passiure  may  mean,  **  And  labour 
adds  nothing  thereto.'*  (Comp.  Ps.  cxzTiL  2,  where 
God  is  said  to  give  to  His  beloved  while  they  sleep  all 
that  others  toil  early  and  late  for  in  vain.) 

<^)  But  a  man  of  understanding  hath  wis- 
dom.— Bather,  But  wisdom  {is  sport)  to  a  man  of 
understanding,  i.e„  one  rejoices  in  mischief,  the  other 
(eomp.  chap.  viii.  30)  in  wise  thoughts  and  deeds. 

(2A)  The  fear  of  the  wicked— i.e.,  that  of  which 
he  is  afraid.    (Comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  4;  Heb.  z.  27.) 

The  desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted. 
— ^Por  they  submit  their  will  to  the  will  of  Gk)d,  and 

S»y  for  what  He  sees  best  for  them,  which  accordingly 
e  grants;  moreover,  the  Holy  Spirit  also  aids  them, 
TOftkiTig  intercession  for  them  "  according  to  the  will  of 
God  "  (Rom.  viii.  27). 

(25)  As  the  whirlwind  passeth.— Better,  when 
ike  whirlwind,  Si/n.  (Clomp.  Wisd.  v.  14, 15 ;  Job  zxi. 
18;  Matt,  vii  24,  ff,)  Death  is  ruin  to  the  wicked,  and 
gain  to  the  righteous  (2  Tim.  i.  12). 

(S7)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days. 
— The  special  Old  Testament  blessing  for  obedience 
(eomp.  cnap.  ix.  11),  often  fulfiUed  now,  too,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  live  on  to  old  age,  in  the  quiet  fulfil- 
ment of  duty ;  while  others  are  shortening  their  lives 
by  excessive  anxieties,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

(29)  The  way  of  the  Lord— i.e.,  in  which  He  has- 
directed  men  to  walk.  (Comp.  Fs.  xxv.  12 ;  Matt.  xxii. 
16 ;  Acts  ix.  2.)  It  is  a  strong  protection  to  the  right- 
eous, for  no  harm  can  happen  to  them  while  they  f oUow 
it  (1  Peter  iii.  13) ;  but  it  is  destruction  (not,  there  is 
destruction)  to  the  workers  o/ini^ify,  because  the  fact 
of  their  having  rejected  the  teaching  of  Grod  will  be 
their  condemnation.     (Comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  15, 16.) 

(30)  The  righteous  shall  never  be  removed.  — 
See  above  on  chap.  ii.  21,  and  Psabn  xxxvii.  29. 

But  the  wicked  shall  not  inhabit  the  earth. 
— ^Bjbther,  The  godless  abide  not  in  the  land.    They 
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often  have  to  become  vagabonds,  like  Cain,  for  their 
crimes.  This,  too,  was  the  ^at  punishment  threatened 
by  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  which  at  last  fell  upon 
the  Jews,  and  is  still  in  f  (M*ce. 

(31)  Bringeth  forth  wisdom.— As  the  fields  their 
"increase"  (Deut.xxxii.  13) ;  hence  words  are  termed 
the  "  fruit  of  the  lips  "  (Isa.  Ivii.  19). 

The  froward  tongue. — See  above  on  ohap,  ii.  12. 

Shall  be  out  out.— Comp.  Christ's  warning  (Matt, 
xii.  36).  Sins  of  the  ton^e  will  be  severely  judged,  be. 
cause,  besides  doin?  mischief  to  others,  they  are  signs 
of  an  evU  mind  wiwin  (i&.  v.  34). 

(32)  What  is  aooeptable.-- To  Gk)d  and  man. 
(Comp.  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of 
Christ's  lips,  Luke  iv.  22.) 

Speaketh  frowardness.— Rather,  is  mere  false- 
hood,  misrepresentation,    (See  above  on  chap.  viii.  30.) 

XI. 

(1)  A  false  balance  is  abomination  to  the 
IiOrd. — A  similar  proverb  is  found  in  chap.  xx.  23,  and 
praise  of  just  weights,  chap.  xvL  11,  xx.  10.  The  re- 
petition suggests  9iat  this  lorm  of  cheating  had  become 
common  in  tne  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  commerce  of 
Israel  began  to  develop.  If  so,  there  ^fouLd  be  good 
reason  for  these  frequent  warnings,  for  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  raise  the  superstructure  of  a  religions 
life,  as  is  the  intention  of  this  book,  without  first  laying 
the  foundation  of  common  honesty  between  man  and 
man. 

A  just  weight. — Literally,  ston>e,  stones  having 
been  used  for  weights  from  early  times.  (Comp.  Lev. 
xix.  36.)  A  standard  weight,  "  the  king's  stone,  seems 
to  have  been  kept  by  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26). 

(2)  Then  cometh  ahame. — Por  they  have  not  the 
gprace  of  (rod  to  keep  them  from  falling.  (See  above  on 
chap.  vi.  17.) 

(3)  The  perverseness  of  transgressors  shall 
destroy  them. — Praudulent  persons  (literally,  ihose 
who  **  cover "  a  matter  t*p)  pervert  the  truth,  thereby 
mining  their  own  characters  (inasmuch  as  in  time  they 
can  hardly  distinguish  right  from  wrong),  and  losing 
the  favour  of  Almighty  God. 

(*)  In  the  day  of  wrath.— Riches  profit  in  no 
day  of  wrath  when  God  "  visits  "  His  people  to  take 
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delirereth  from  death.  (*)  The  right- 
eousness of  the  perfect  shall  ^direct  his 
way :  but  the  wicked  shall  fall  by  his 
own  wickedness,  t^)  The  righteousness 
of  the  upright  shall  deliver  them :  but 
•transgressors  shall  be  taken  in  their 
own  naughtiness. 

<^)  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  his  ex- 
pectation shall  perish :  and  the  hope  of 
unjust  men  perisheth.  <®)  *The  right- 
eous is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and 
the  wicked  cometh  in  his  stead.  <*>  An 
'hypocrite  with  his  mouth  destroy eth  his 
neighbour:  but  through  knowledge 
shall  the  just  be  delivered.  <^^)  When 
it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the 
city  rejoiceth :  and  when  the  wicked 
perish,  there  is  shouting.  (i^^By  the 
blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  is  ex- 
alted: but  it  is  overthrown  by  the 
mouth  of  the  wicked. 

<^)He  that  is  'void  of  wisdom  despis- 
eth  his  neighbour :  but  a  man  of  under- 
standing holdeth  his  peace.  (^)>A 
talebearer   reveaJeth    secrets:    but   he 


1  Hcb.,  reetifg. 


a  cli.  5. 


b  cb.fl.  IB. 


e  Job  &  IS. 


3  Heb..  derHtHU  of 
heart. 


9  Hcb..  He  that 
tcalketh,  being  a 
talebearer. 


d  1  Klnga  1±  1. 


4   Heb..    9haU   be 
tort  broken. 


5  Hpb..  thnef  that 
ttrike  bauda. 


«  Heb.,  departtSth 

ftOM. 


that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit  concealeth 
the  matter.  <^*)' Where  no  counsel  t«, 
the  people  fall:  but  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety. 

(^)He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger 
^  shall  smart  for  it :  and  he  that  hateth 
^suretiship  is  sure.  ^^^^  A  gracious  wo- 
man retaineth  honour :  and  strong  vwa 
retain  riches.  ^^'^The  merciful  man 
doeth  good  to  his  own  soul:  but  he  tJmt 
is  cruel  troubleth  his  own  flesh.  (^^^  The 
wicked  worketh  a  deceitful  work:  but 
to  him  that  soweth  righteousness  shall 
6ea  sure  reward.  ^^^As  righteousness 
tendeth  to  life:  so  he  that  pursueth 
evil  pursvsth  it  to  his  own  dea^. 

(20)  Thejr  that  are  of  a  froward  heart 
are  abommation  to  the  Lobd  :  but  muih 
as  are  upright  in  their  way  are  his  de- 
light. <^  TAoitjf A  hand  join  in  hand,  the 
wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished:  but 
the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
delivered. 

(^)  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
snout,  so    is    BL    fair  woman  which  *  is 


ftccoiuit  of  their  evil  doings;  mnbh  leas  will  they  avail 
in  "  the  day  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  13). 

Bighteousness  delivereth  firom  death. — See 
above  on  chap.  x.  2. 

(5)  Shall  aireot  his  way.— Or,  make  smooth,  as 
chap.  iii.  6.  The  just  man  by  his  exact  performance  of 
all  antj  both  towards  God  and  man  receives  more  and 
more  hght,  and  therefore  continually  sees  more  clearly 
how  to  avoid  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path.  The 
wicked  darkens  his  conscience  more  and  more  by  the 
commission  of  evil,  till  he  stumbles  as  in  the  night 
(John  xi.  9),  and  at  last  falls,  and  rises  not  again. 

(^)  In  their  own  naughtiness.— Bather,  |mu- 
sionate  desire,  as  at  chap.  x.  3.  Their  own  strong 
passions  are  their  ruin. 

His  expectation.  —  What  he  hoped  for,  worldly 
prosperity.     (Comp.  Wisd.  v.  14.) 

(8)  The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble 
.  •  .  . — That  is,  misfortunes  pass  by  the  righteous 
and  fall  upon  the  wicked.  (Comp.  chap.  xxi.  18.)  Or, 
it  ma^  mean  that  the  righteous  "  is  taken  away  from 
the  evil  to  come  "  by  death  (Isa.  Ivii.  1),  the  wicked  lives 
on  to  suffer  in  his  place. 

(9)  An  hypocrite. — Bather,  the  impure,  profane. 
Through  knowledge.— The  just,  by  the  know- 
ledge given  them   by    God,  shaU   see   through    the 
fraud. 

(11)  By  the  blessing  of  the  upright.—  Especi. 
ally  by  their  prayers,  which,  like  Abraham  (Gren.  xviii. 
23,  sqq.),  and  the  Jews  of  the  captivi^  ( Jer.  xxix.  7 ; 
Ezra  vi.  10)  they  offer  for  those  with  wnom  they  live. 

By  the  mouth  of  the  wicked— t.c.,  by  the 
"  cursing,  deceit,  and  fraud  "  with  which  his  mouth  is 
filled  (Ps.  X.  7). 

He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  despiseth  his 
neighbour. — A  warning  agunst  rash  judgments 
(Matt.  vii.  1,  2).  It  displays  a  want  of  intelligence, 
very  noticeable  in  uneducated  people,  not  to  be  able  to 


understand  other  people's  difficulties ;  but  "  a  man  of 
understanding  holdeth  his  peace,"  not  bein^  rash  to 
condemn,  as  well  knowing  that  he  may  be  mistaken  in 
his  estimate  of  another,  and  of  the  wisest  course  to  be 
pursued. 

0^)ln  the  multitude  of  xsounsellors  there  is 
safety — t.e.,  where  there  are  plenty  to  guide  iJie  stat^^. 

(15) He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger.— 
Bather,/or  another,  as  chap.  vi.  1. 

Is  sure.— Bather,  is  in  quiet,  undisturbed  by  the 
anxieties  described  in  chap.  vi.  3—5. 

(10)  A  gracious  woman  retaineth  honour  .  .  . 
— ^Each  sex  has  its  own  power.  A  woman  by  her  at- 
tractiveness wins  and  retains  favour,  a  man  by  his 
strength  and  riches. 

(17)  The  meroiftil  man.— Bather,  one  who  shoitm 
love,  (See  above  on  chap.  iiL  3.)  Our  good  and  evil 
deeds  return  to  us  in  blessings  or  curses.  (Comp.  Terse 
25.) 

(18)  Worketh  a  deceitful  work--».e.,  which  ends 
in  nothing,  deceiving  his  hopes.    (Comp.  verse  7.) 

But  to  him  that  soweth  righteousness  shall 
be  a  sure  reward.— Bather,  he  that  soweth  rights 
eousness  (worketh)  a  sure  reward  for  himself.  (For 
"  rifi^hteousness,"  see  above  on  chap.  x.  2.) 

(19)  As  righteousness  tendeth  to  life.— Bather, 
genuine  righteousness  tendeth  to  life, 

W  Though  hand  join  in  hand.— For  this  sense 
comp.  Isa.  xxviii.  15,  sqq.  The  passage  may  also  mean 
"  hand  to  hand,"  i.e,,  from  one  generation  to  another ; 


or,  what  is  most  probable,  '*  the  hand  to  it,"  t.e., 
suredly.    For  the  general  sense  of  the  verse,  comp. 
Ps.  xxxvii. 

(22)  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout. — 
Bather,  a  nose-ring  run  through  the  right  nosMl  and 
hannng  down  over  the  mouth;  a  female  ornament 
used  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xxi  v.  47 ;  Isa.  iiL  21 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  12),  and  still  worn  in  the  East. 
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-without  discretion.  ^)ThB  desire  of 
the  righteous  is  only  good :  hut  the 
expectation  of  the  wicked  is  wrath, 
<24j  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 
ereaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.  (^>«iThe  liberal  soul  shall  be 
made  fat :  and  he  that  watereth  shall 
be  watered  also  himself. 

WHe  that  withholdeth  com,  the 
people  shall  curse  him:  but  blessing 
shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth 
it.  ^>  He  that  diligently  seekelii  good 
procureth  favour :  *Dut  he  that  seeketh 
mischief,  it  shall  come  unto  him. 
(^  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall 
fall :  but  'the  righteous  shall  flourish  as 
a  branch,  wg^  ^jj^t  troubleth  his 
own  house  shall  inherit  the  wind :  and 
the  fool  shall  he  servant  to  the  wise 
of  heart.  ^>  The  fruit  of  the  righteous 
is  a  tree  of  life;  and  he  that  ^winneth 
souls  is  wise.    ^^^^ ''Behold,  the  righteous 
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shall   be   recompensed    in    the  earth: 
much  more  the  wicked  and  the  sinner. 

CHAPTER  Xn.—(i)  Whoso  loveth 
instruction  loveth  knowledge:  but  he 
that  hateth  reproof  is  brutish.  (^^  A 
good  man  obtaineth  favour  of  the  Lord  : 
but  a  man  of  wicked  devices  will  he 
condemn.  (^)  A  man  shall  not  be  es- 
tablished by  wickedness  :  but  the  'root 
of  the  righteous  shall  not  be  moved. 

W  /A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to 
her  husband:  but  she  that  maketh 
ashamed  is  as  rottenness  in  his  bones. 
<*)  The  thoughts  of  the  righteous  are 
right:  but  the  counsels  of  the  wicked 
are  deceit.  <*>  ^The  words  of  the  wicked 
are  to  lie  in  wait  for  blood:  but  the 
mouth  of  the  upright  shall  deliver  them. 
^  *The  wicked  are  overthrown,  and  are 
not :  but  the  house  of  the  righteous 
shall  stand.  (^)  A  man  shall  be  com- 
mended according  to  his  wisdom :   but 


(83)  The  desire  of  the  righteous  is  only 
good,  and  therefore  it,  being  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Qad,  is  granted  to  them. 

The  expeotation  of  the  wicked  is  wrath. 
— Bather,  preawmption ;  they  do  not  ask  in  the  way 
or  for  the  things  which  God  wills  they  should  ( Jas.' 
iv.  3),  and  therefore  it  is  mere  presumption  on  their 
part  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires. 

(2*)  There  is  that  scattereth— i.e.,  with  boon- 
teens  hand  (comp.  Ps.  cxii.  9),  *'and  yet  increaseth" 
in  wealth  and  blessings  (comp.  chap.  xix.  17,  and  the 
old  epitaph,  "  What  we  spent,  we  had ;  what  we  saved, 
WB  lost;  what  we  gave,  we  have.") 

^)  He  that  withholdeth  corn  till  it  has  reached 
«n  exorbitant  price,  *'  the  people  shall  curse  him :  but 
blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth 
it "  at  a  fair  price.  The  truth  of  this  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  dealer's  selfishness  is  in  the  long 
ran  beneficial  to  the  community  by  limiting  consump- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  corn. 

(27)  Procureth  favour.— By  the  very  act  of  striv- 
ing after  good,  he  is  seeking  for  the  favour. of  both 
God  and  man. 

(^  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall. 
— ^Becanse  of  their  uncertainty,  and  because  they  pre- 
Tent  his  trusting  in  the  living  God  (1  Tim.  vi.  17). 

<^>  He  that  troubleth  his  own  house.— Pos- 
nblv  by  his  niggardliness  and  avarice,  as  chap.  xv.  27. 

Shall  inherit  the  wind. — Will  get  nothing  for 
his  pains. 

The  fool  CeOT?).— The  self-willed,  who  will  listen 
to  no  advice,  and  so  comes  to  ruin. 

(30)  The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of 
life. — ^The  righteous,  by  the  performance  of  his  duty 
to  his  neighbours,  brings,  as  it  were,  life  and  healing 
(Bev.  xxii.  2)  to  them,  and  "the  wise  man  winnetn 
flonls,'*  attracts  them  to  himself,  and  induces  them 
to  follow  his  example. 

<si)  Behold  the  righteous  shall  be  recom- 
pensed in  the  earth. — ^That  is,  even  he  shall  be 


punished  for  his  misdeeds,  as  were  Jacob,  Moses, 
David;  how  much  more  shall  "the  wicked  and  the 
sinner."  The  LXX.  translates  freely, "  If  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  appear?"  a  rendering  adopted  in  1  Peter 
iv.  18. 

xn. 

0)  Whoso  loveth  instruction  loveth  know- 
ledge.— Bother,  he  that  loveth  knowledge  loveth  dis- 
cipline, i.e.,  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  learner; 
while  "he  that  hateth  reproof,"  who  will  not  take 
advice,  is  '^brutish,"  "nourishing  a  blind  life  within 
the  brain,"  like  the  animals  who  are  incapable  of 
improvement. 

w  A  good  man. — The  corresponding  phrase,  "a 
man  of  wicked  devices,"  Le..  who  plots  against  his 
neighbour,  fixes  the  sense  of  "good"  as  signifying 
"  benevolent "  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  1);  and  for  the  sen. 
timent,  Luke  vi.  35. 

(*)  A  virtuous  woman. — ^Literally,  of  potoeTf  i.e., 
of  ability  and  character,  like  the  wife  described  in  chap, 
xxxi.,  or  the  "  able  "  men  of  Exod.  xviii.  21. 

(5)  The  thoughts  of  the  righteous  are  right. 
— Or,  juatiee.    (Comp.  Matt.  xii.  35.) 

(6)  The  words  of  the  wicked  are  to  lie  in 
wait  for  blood — i.e.,  are  calculated  for  this  end. 

The  mouth  of  the  upright  shall  deliver 
them — i.e.,  those  for  whom  the  wicked  lie  in  wait. 

(7)  The  wicked  are  overthrown. — By  the 
righteous  judgments  of  God  (Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  36),  or 
by  the  storms  of  temptation  and  trouble,  which,  when 
tney  come,  overwhelm  the  house  built  on  the  sand 
of  earthly  hopes,  and  not  on  the  "Bock  of  ages." 
(Isa.  xxvi.  4;  Matt.  vii.  24,  sq^.) 

(9)  According  to  his  wisdom — i.e.,  intelligent 
observance  of  the  ends  to  be  pursued  in  life,  and  the 
best  means  of  attaining  to  them ;  in  other  words,  find- 
ing  out  the  will  of  God  and  how  to  fulfil  it. 

Shall  be  despised.— Comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 
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he  that  is  ^of  a  perverse  heart  shall  be 
despised.  (^)  He  that  is  despised,  and 
hath  a  servant,  is  better  than  he  that 
honoureth  himself,  and  lacketh  bread. 

(^^^A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life 
of  his  beast :  but  the  ^  tender  mercies  of 
the  wicked  are  cruel.  ^^^^  *He  that  tilleth 
his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread : 
but  he  that  followeth  vain  persons  is 
void  of  understanding.  (^>  The  wicked 
desireth  ^the  net  of  evil  men :  but  the 
root  of  the  righteous  yieldeth  fruit. 
(i3)4*The  wicked  is  snared  by  the  trans- 
gression of  his  lips :  but  the  just  shall 
come  out  of  trouble.  (^*)  'A  man  shall 
be  satisfied  with  good  by  the  fruit  of 
his  mouth:  and  the  recompence  of  a 
man's  hands  shall  be  rendered  unto 
him. 

(isjrffi^Q  way  of  a  fool  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes :  but  he  that  hearkeneth  unto 
counsel  is  wise,     ^^^^  A  fool's  wrath  is 
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*  presently  known:  but  a  prudent  man 
covereth  shame.  ^^^^  ^He  that  speaketh 
truth  sheweth  forth  righteousness :  but 
a  false  witness  deceit.  t^^^/There  is  that 
speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a  sword : 
but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. 
(")  The  Up  of  truth  shaU  be  estabUshed 
for  ever :  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for 
a  moment.  <^)  Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of 
them  that  imagine  evil:  but  to  the 
counsellors  of  peace  is  joy.  <2i)rp]jer^ 
shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just:  but  the 
wicked  shall  be  filled  with  mischief. 
(22)  Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the 
LoBD  :  but  they  that  deal  truly  are  his' 
delight. 

<23)y  A  prudent  man  concealeth  know- 
ledge :  but  the  heart  of  fools  proclaimeth 
foolishness.  (2*)  ^The  hand  of  the  diligent 
shall  bear  rule :  but  the  ^  slothful  shall 
be  under  tribute.  <2^>»  Heaviness  in  the 
heart  of  man  maketh  it  stoop:   but  a 


(9)  He  that  is  despised.— That  is,  lowljr  in  his 
eyes  and  those  of  others,  as  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  23); 
if  "  he  hath  a  servant,"  that  is,  if  he  be  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  been  remarked  that  *'the  first 
necessity  of  an  Oriental  in  only  moderate  circumstances 
is  a  slave/' 

He  that  honoureth  himself.  —  Boasts  of  his 
pedigree,  it  may  be,  and  is  aU  the  while  starving. 

(10)  Regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.----kather, 
knows  their  feelings  (comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  9),  and  so  can 
feel  for  them.  God*s  own  care  for  the  brute  creation 
(Jon.  iv.  11)  was  shown  in  the  merciful  provisions 
of  the  Law,  by  which  cattle  shared  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  had  their  portion  of  the  com  as  it  was 
being  trodden  out  (Deut.  xxv.  4). 

Tender  meroies. — ^What  the  wicked  calls  tender- 
ness and  kind  treatment  is  really  cruelty,  as  he  takes 
no  thought  for  the  comfort  of  his  beast. 

(11)  Vain  persons. — Or,  things,  such  as  "  searching 
for  hid  treasures  "  (chap.  ii.  4). 

(12)  The  wicked  desireth  the  net  of  evil  men 
— I.e.,  to  enrich  himself  by  prev  as  they  do ;  but  the 
"  root  of  the  righteous  yielaeth  fruit,"  by  their  own  ex- 
ertion they  gain  all  they  require  without  injuring  others. 

(13)  The  wicked  is  cursed  by  the  transgres- 
sion of  his  lips. — For  his  words,  the  product  of  his 
evil  heart,  while  desiK^ed  to  injure  others,  often  bring 
the  offender  himself  into  trouble  (Ps.  vii.  16),  and 
moreover,  as  being  the  true  index  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  soul,  are  being  stored  up  as  a  witness  against  him  - 
at  the  day  of  judgement"  (Matt.  xii.  37).  The  "just 
man,"  on  the  contrary,  avoids  all  this  "  trouble." 

(lA)  A  man  shall  be  satisfied  with  good  by 
the  firuit  of  his  mouth  .  .  .—Even  in  this  life  the 
wise  counsels  and  kindly  deeds  by  which  others  are 
aided,  the  **  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  "  (Eccles.  xi.  1), 
return  to  the  giver  in  the  shape  of  love  and  respect, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  similar  aid;  while  the  full  recom- 
pense, "good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,"  will  come  later,  at  the 
great  day  of  retribution. 


(16)  A  fool's  wrath  is  presently  known.— 
He  cannot  contain  himself  if  he  thinks  himself  slighted 
or  injured ;  the  "  prudent  man,"  on  the  other  hand, 
"  covereth  shame,"  not  noticing  an  insult  at  the  time^ 
but  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  telling  the 
offender  oi  his  fault  and  bringmg  him  to  a  better  mind 
(Matt,  xviii.  15). 

(18)  There  is  that  speaketh.  ~  Bather,  thai 
babhleth,  like  the  piercing  of  a  sword,  that  chatters 
on,  not  noticing  or  caring  how  he  may  wound  the 
feelings  of  others  by  his  inconsiderate  remarks. 

The  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. —  Or, 
healing;  soothing  the  wounds  made  by  the  other's 
indiscriminate  chatter. 

(19)  A  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment.— 
Being  detected  and  silenced  by  the  providence  of  God. 
(Comp.  Ps.  kiv.  7,  8.) 

(20)  Deceit  is  in  the  heart  .  .  .  — Thoee  who 
plot  and  devise  evil  against  others  begin  by  deceiving 
them,  and  end  by  deceiving  themselves  also ;  wheresa 
the  "  counsellors  of  peace,"  who  seek  the  good  of  their 
neighbours,  brin^  joy  to  them  and  to  themselves  also 
through  the  satisfaction  derived  from  a  good  con- 
science. 

(21)  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just.— 
Comp.  our  Lord's  promise  as  to  temporal  maUers  for 
those  who  "  seek  the  kingdom  of  Grod  "  (Matt.  vL  33), 
and  for  God's  care  in  spiritual  matters,  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

(23)  A  prudent  man  concealeth  knowledge.— 
Till  the  right  opportimity  for  bringing  it  forth  presents 
itself ;  while  "  tne  heart  of  fools  proclaimeth  foolish- 
ness," cannot  help  blurting  out  and  displaving  its 
ignorance  and  folly,  which  it  mistakes  for  wisdom. 

(24)  Under  tribute.— Like  the  descendants  of  the 
Amorites  and  other  former  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  by 
whose  forced  labour  Solomon  executed  his  great  works 
(1  Kings  ix.  20,  21).  A  Hebrew  &om  poverty  might 
be  reduced  to  slavery  (Lev.  xxv.  39). 

(25)  Heaviness  m  the  heart  of  man  maketh 
it  stoop. — ^But,  as  this  is  not  favourable  to  the  spiritual 
life,  we  have  warnings  against  excessive  anxiety  (Matt^ 
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good  word  maketh  it  glad.  (^^The 
righteous  is  more  ^excellent  than  his 
neighbour :  but  the  way  of  the  wicked 
seduceth  them.  <^The  slothful  man 
Toasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in 
hunting:  but  the  substance  of  a  dili- 
gent man  is  precious.  ^^^  In  the  way  of 
righteousness  is  life ;  and  in  the  path- 
way thereof  there  is  no  death. 

CHAPTER  Xni.— (1)  A  wise  son  hear- 
eih  his  father's  instruction :  but  a 
Boomer  heareth  not  rebuke.  (^)  *  A  man 
shall  eat  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  mouth : 
but  the  soul  of  the  transgpressors  shall 
eat  violence.  ^^^  He  that  keepeth  his 
mouth  keepeth  his  life :  btU  he  that 
openeth  wide  his  Ups  shall  have  de- 
struction. <^>  The  soul  of  the  sluggard 
desireth,  and  hath  nothing:  but  the 
soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat. 

(^>  A  righteous  man  hateth  lying:  but 


1  Or,  abimdoML 
a  ch. 11 14 
5  cb.  11. 8,  S,  & 

e  Job  18.0.  ft  9U 17. 
8  Or,  eandU. 
dcb.ia8,*SO.Sl. 


4  Heb.,  with  the 
ktaid. 


b  Or.  9kan  b*  in 
peace. 


«  di.  14  17. 


a  wicked  m^n  is  loathsome,  and  cometh 
to  shame.  ^^)  ^Righteousness  keepeth 
him  that  is  upright  in  the  way :  but 
wickedness  overthroweth  *the  sinner. 
(^)  There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich, 

Jet  hath  nothing  :  there  is  that  maketh 
imself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches. 
(^)  The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his 
riches :  but  the  poor  heareth  not  re- 
buke. ^®>  The  light  of  the  righteous 
rejoiceth:  *but  the  *lamp  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  put  out  (i^^Onlj  by  pride 
cometh  contention :  but  with  the  well 
advised  is  wisdom.  <^i) '  Wealth  gotten 
by  vanity  shall  be  diminished :  but  he 
that  gathereth  ^  by  labour  shall  increase. 
(12)  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick:  but  when  the  desire  cometh,  it 
is  a  tree  of  life.  (^)  Whoso  despiseth 
the  word  shall  be  destroyed:  but  he 
that  feareth  the  commandment  ^  shall  be 
rewarded.     ^^^^  'The  law  of  the  wise  is  a 


tL  34),  and  exhortations  to  cast  all  onr  care  upon  God 
(1  Pet.  Y.  7 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  5)  as  a  religions  duty,  that 
irostiiig  in  Him,  and  so  having  from  Him  the  "  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,"  our  hearts  may  be  **  set 
to  obey  "  Hjs  commandments. 

(26)  >piLe  righteous  is  more  exoeUent  than 
his  neighbour. — ^Though,  perhaps,  inferior  to  him 
in  worldly  advantages.  Or,  it  may  signify,  the 
jnst  man  is  a  guide  to  his  neighbour,  showing  him  **  the 
way  wherein  he  should  walk ;  the  wicked,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  far  from  guiding  others,  himself  helplessly 
w&nders. 

(27)  The  slothftil  man  roasteth  not  that 
which  he  took  in  hunting.— Or,  does  not  net, 
{ue.,  secure)  his  prey ;  hut  a  valuable  possession  to  a 
'man  is  diligence. 

(^)  In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  Ufe.— 
Oomp.  above  on  chap.  x.  2,  "  Highteousness  delivereth 
from  death." 

xin. 

0)  A  wise  son  heareth  his  father's  instruc- 
tion.— Or,  is  his  father's  instruction,  i.e.,  the  result 
and  embodiment  of  it. 

A  scomer. — See  above  on  chap.  i.  22. 

(2)  A  man  shaU  eat  good  by  the  firuit  of 
his  mouth. — See  above  on  chap.  xii.  14 

ShaU  eat  violence.— Comp.  chaps,  i.  31,  xxvi.  6. 

(3)  He  that  keepeth  his  mouth  keepeth  his 
life.— Comp.  above,  on  chaps,  iv.  23  and  xii.  13. 

(5)  A  wicked  man  is  loathsome,  and  cometh 
to  shame.— Or  it  may  signify,  "  disgracethaudputteth 
to  shame"  (by  his  calumnies),  or  "acts  basely  and 
-shamefully.*' 

(0)  Bighteousness  keepeth  him  that  is  up- 
Tight  in  the  way. — See  above  on  chap.  xi.  5. 

(7)  There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet 
hath  nothing. — Oomp.  Luke  xii.  21,  and  the  advice 
^▼en  in  Rev.  iii.  17. 

There  is  that  maketh  himself  poor.— Comp. 
lioke  xii  33. 


(8)  The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his  riches. 
— ^In  times  of  trouble  he  may  have  to  give  them  all  to 
save  his  life.  For  the  spiritual  sense  comp.  Luke 
xvi.  9. 

But  the  poor  heareth  not  rebuke.— Or, 
threatening .  (Comp.  Job  iii.  18,  xxxix.  7.)  He  has  no 
need  to  re^rd  it ;  his  poverty  and  insignificance  are 
his  protection. 

(9)  The  light  of  the  righteous  rejoiceth— 
i.e.,  bums  joyously,  as  the  sun  "  rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to 
run  his  course  "  (Ps.  xix.  5).  A  distinction  may  be 
drawn  between  the  "  light "  of  the  righteous  and  "  lamp  " 
of  the  wicked.  The  one  walks  in  the  "  light "  of  God's 
truth,  and  so  his  path  becomes  continuaUy  more  plain 
(see  above  on  chap.  vi.  23);  the  other  walks  by  the 
glimmer  of  his  own  "  lamp,"  the  "  fire  "  and  "  sparks  '* 
of  his  own  kindling  (Isa.  1.  11),  the  fancies  of  his  own 
devising,  and  so  his  end  is  darkness.  But  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  observed  (comp.  Job  xviii.  5,  6, 
where  "  light "  and  ''  lamp "  are  both  applied  to  the 
wicked.) 

(10)  Only  by  pride  cometh  contention.— 
Bather,  by  pride  cometh  nothing  hut  contention.  A 
man  who  is  too  proud  to  receive  counsel  is  sure  to  fall 
out  with  others ;  they  are  wise  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  advised. 

(11)  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity.— As  we  should  say, 
"  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,"  that  is  to  say,  by  dis- 
honesty. 

(12)  A  tree  of  life.— See  above,  on  chap.  xi.  30. 

(13)  Shall  be  destroyed. — Literally,  hrings  ruin 
on  himself.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  "is  (still)  bound  to 
it,"  even  although  he  may  contemptuously  neglect  it. 
Comp.  the  advice  (Matt.  v.  26),  to  "  agree  with  our 
adversary  quickly,"  that  is,  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  Grod  while  there  is  time,  lest  it  appear  as 
our  adversary  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

(14)  The  law  of  the  wise.— Or,  rather,  his  instruc* 
tion.     (Comp.  chap.  x.  11.) 

Snares  of  death.— Set  by  the  devil  (2  Tim.  ii. 
26). 
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fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the 
snares  of  deatli.  ^^*)  Good  understanding 
giveth  favour:  but  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard. 

(i6)«  Every  prudent  man  dealeth  with 
knowledge:  but  a  fool  ^layeth  open 
his  folly.  (^7)  ^  wicked  messenger  falleth 
into  mischief:  but  a  faithful  am- 
bassador is  health.  <^^)  Poverty  and 
shame  shall  be  to  him  that  refiiseth  in- 
struction: but  he  that  regardeth  re- 
proof shall  be  honoured.  (^^)  The  desire 
accomplished  is  sweet  to  the  soul:  but 
it  is  abomination  to  fools  to  depart 
from  evil,     ^^o)  jj^  jjj^g^^    walketh  with 

wise  Tnen  shall  be  wise :  but  a  com- 
panion of  fools  ^  shall  be  destroyed. 
(21)  Evil  pursueth  sinners :  but  to  the 
righteous  good  shall  be  repayed, 

(22)  A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance 
to  his  children's  children:  and  the 
*  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the 
just.  (23)  cMuch  food  is  in  the  tillage 
of  the  poor:  but  there  is  that  is  destroyed 


a  rh.  13.  S3,  &  15. 2. 


I  Heb.,  gpreadeth. 


2    Heb..   »hall   be 
broken. 


b  Job  K.  17. 


c  ch.  IS.  II. 


d  cb.3S.  18. 


e.PB.  M.10,&S7.S. 


/  Job  IS.  4. 


g  Bz.  90.  16.  t  sa 

I :  ch.  0. 1»,&12 
17. 


h  Ch.8.9. 


for  want  of  judgment.  ("J^'He  that 
spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son:  but 
he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him 
betimes.  (25)«'rhe  righteous  eateth  to 
the  satisfying  of  his  soul :  but  the  belly 
of  the  wicked  shall  want. 

CHAPTEE  XI V.  —  <i)  Every  wise 
woman  buildeth  her  house :  but  the 
foolish  plucketh  it  down  with  her  hands. 
(2)  He  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness 
feareth  the  Lord  :  /but  he  that  is  per- 
verse in  his  ways  despiseth  him.  <^  In 
the  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  a  rod  of 
pride :  but  the  lips  of  the  wise  shall 
preserve  them.  (*)  Where  no  oxen  arsy 
the  crib  is  dean :  but  much  increase  is 
by  the  strength  of  the  ox. 

(«)yA  fiEiithful  witness  will  not  he: 
but  a  false  witness  will  utter  lies.  <^  A 
scomer  seeketh  wisdom,  and  findeth  it 
not :  but  ^knowledge  is  easy  unto  him 
that  understandeth.  ^>  Go  from  the 
presence  of  a  foolish  man,  when  thou 


(15)  Good  understanding  Riveth  flavour.— 
Comp.  the  union  of  "  wisdom"  and  "  favoor  with  God 
and  man  "  (Luke  ii.  52). 

The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.— Bough  and 
barren  as  the  valley  described  in  Deul  xxi.  4,  in  con- 
trast  to  the  green  "  pastures  "  and  "  waters  of  comfort " 
of  Ps.  zxiii.  2. 

0-7)  Falleth  into  mischief.— And  brings  those 
also  who  sent  him  into  trouble;  but  ''a  faithful 
messenger  is  health"  both  to  himself  and  his  em- 
ployers. 

(19)  But  it  is  abomination  to  fools  .  .  .—That 
is,  though  their  clinging  to  evil  prevents  the  attain- 
ment of  such  objects  as  are  worth  desiring.  If  the 
verse  be  interpreted  '*  therefore  it  is  abomination,"  &c., 
the  sense  will  be,  "  because  the  satisfaction  of  desire 
is  pleasant,  therefore  fools  will  not  give  up  any- 
tliing,  though  evil,  on  which  they  have  set  their 
minds." 

(20)  Shall  be  destroyed— t.e.,  moraUy  rumed. 

(21)  Evil  pursueth  sinners.— The  "  snares,  fire, 
and  brimstone,"  of  Ps.  zi.  6 ;  while  the  "  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and  mnmng  over'* 
(Luke  vi.  38),  awaits  the  righteous. 

(22)  A  good  man. — £s  this  corresponds  to  the 
"  just "  man  in  the  next  line,  who  is  one  who  "  renders 
to  all  their  due  "  (see  above  on  chap.  x.  2),  it  probably 
has  the  meaning  here  of  *'  liberal,"  "  unselfish ; "  such 
a  one  gains  the  promise  given  in  chap.  xi.  25. 

(23)  Tillage. — Properly,  the  newly-made  field,  on 
which  much  labour  has  been  expended.  The  poor  hard- 
working man,  by  Qod's  blessing,  gains  an  abundant 
living,  while  many  (rich  persons)  are  ruined  for  their 
neglect  of  what  is  right. 

(^0  Betimes.- While  he  may  yet  be  influenced 
rightly,  and  before  faults  are  rooted  in  him. 

(25)  The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of 
his  soul— i.«..  has  enough  for  his  wants.  (See  above 
on  chap.  x.  3.) 


XIV. 

(1)  Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house. 
—This  should  be  rendered,  "The  wisdom  (literally, 
wisdoms;  see  above  on  chap.  i.  20;  ehokhmoth 
should  probably  be  read  here,  as  there,  not  chakhmoih) 
of  women  buildeth  (for  each)  Jier  house,  but  (their)/o% 
plucJceth  it  doton,"  Soa. 

Buildeth  her  house.— Each  person  and  each  good 
work  throughout  the  household  grows,  as  it  were,  under 
her  fostering  hand.    (Comp.  Epn.  iL  21.) 

(2)  He  that  walketh  m  his  uprightness 
feareth  the  Lord.— Bather,  He  who  fears  the  Lord 
walketh  in  his  uprightness,  (Comp.  John  xiv.  21.) 
And  likewise,  "  he  that  despiseth  Him  is  perverse  in  his 
ways."  The  fear  of  God  and  its  absence  are  clearly 
seen  in  the  outward  conduct. 

(3)  In  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  (self-willed) 
is  a  rod  of  pride.— He  has  to  smart  for  his  ill- 

i'udged  sayings ;   or,  he  punishes  others  with   them. 
)ut  this  does  not  agree  so  well  with  what  follows. 
But  the  lips  of  the  wise  shall  preserve  them 
(the  wise)  from  the  difficulties  into  which  the  foolish 
come  by  their  rash  talk. 

(4)  Where  no  oxen  are,  the  orib  is  dean 
•  .  • — A  proverb  which  may  be  taken  in  various  ways. 
Some  have  seen  in  it  an  exhortation  to  kindness 
towards  animals  in  consideration  of  their  great  useful- 
ness. Others,  that  labour  has  its  disagreeable  aspect, 
but  also  brings  its  reward,  whether  material  proo^rity 
("  much  increafie  ")  or  a  more  enduring  rewara.  (Comp. 
Gal.  vi.  9.) 

(6)  A  scorner  seeketh  wisdom,  and  findeth 
it  not.— Because  "  God  resisteth  the  proud  "  (1  Peter 
▼.  5),  and  none  can  give  wisdom  but  He  who  alone  hss 
it  (1  Cor.  ii.  11) ;  but  He  teaches  him  that  '*  feareth 
the  Lord  "  (Ps.  xxv.  11). 

(7)  Go  from  the  presence  of  a  foolish  man 
— (khei^il) — i.e.,  a   duU,  stupid   one,   when  the  time- 
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perceivest  not  in  him  the  lips  of  know- 
ledge. ^>  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is 
to  understand  his  way:  but  the  follj  of 
fools  is  deceit.  (^>  ^Fools  make  a  mock 
at  sin :  but  among  the  righteous  there 
is  favour.  <^^)  The  heart  knoweth  ^his  ] 
own  bitterness ;  and  a  stranger  doth 
not  intermeddle  with  his  joy.  ^^^  The 
house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  over- 
thrown: but  the  tabernacle  of  the 
upright  shall  flourish. 

(12)  A  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth 
right  xmto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof 
are  the  ways  of  death.  (">  Even  in 
laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful ;  and 
the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness. 
^*]  The  backslider  in  heart  shaJl  be  ^filled 
with  his  own  ways :  and  a  good  man 
shall  be  satisfied  from  himself.  (^)  The 
simple  believeth  every  word:  but  the 


a  ch.  10.  A 


1  Heb..  tkeVfitter- 
neu  q^  hi*  toiU. 


b  ch.  18.  K. 
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prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going, 
t^*)  A  wise  m^n  feareth,  and  departeth 
from  evil :  but  the  fool  rageth,  and  is 
confident,      t^^)  jj^   ij^^i  {g  goon    angry 

dealeth  foolishly:  and  a  man  of  wicked 
devices  is  hated.  (^®)  The  simple  inherit 
folly:  but  the  prudent  are  crowned  with 
knowledge. 

(i»)  The  evil  bow  before  the  good;  and 
the  wicked  at  the  gates  of  the  righteous. 
(20)  ^The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own 
neighbour:  but  *the  rich  hath  many 
friends.  ^^)  He  that  despiseth  his 
neighbour  sinneth:  'but  he  that  hath 
mercy  on  the  poor,  happy  is  he.  W  Do 
they  not  err  that  devise  evilP  but 
mercy  and  truth  shall  be  to  them  that 
devise  good.  (^)  In  all  labour  there  is 
profit :  but  the  talk  of  the  lips  tendeth 
only  to  penury.     ^)  The  crown  of  the 


comes  that  ^ou  see  you  can  do  him  no  eood ;  for  "  evil 
commnnicationB  oorrapt  good  manners. '  Thus  Samnel 
"  came  no  more  to  see  Sanl,"  when  he  saw  that  remon- 
stences  were  nnavailing  with  him,  though  he  continued 
to  "mourn"  for  him,  remembering  m>m  what  high 
estate  he  had  fallen. 

(S)  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  under- 
stand his  way.— To  look  to  it  carefully  that  it  is 
such  as  God  would  have  it;  but  "the  folly  of  fools 
[stupid  persons,  as  verse  7],  is  deceit ;  '*  it  shows  itself 
in  trying  to  cheat  others,  though  they  are  sure  to  be 
dete<ied  at  last. 

W  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.<~Ilather,  per- 
haps,  sin  mocks  fools  (they  miss  the  g^tification  they 
expected  from  it);  or,  tlie  sin-offering  mocks  them. 
God  does  not  accept  it,  and  so  they  have  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  offering  it  for  nothing ;  "  but  among  the 
upright  there  is  favour."  God  is  wefi  pleased  with  tnem. 

OO)  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness 
•  •  . — None  can  perfectly  sympathise  with  the  sorrows 
or  joys  of  others,  except  the  ideal  Son  of  Man,  who 
eame  to  '*  bear  our  gnefs  and  canr  our  sorrows " 
(comp.  Heb.  iv.  15),  yet  could  join  m  the  marriage- 
feast  at  Cana. 

(ii>  The  house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cyver- 
thrown. — Observe  the  contrast  between  the  "  house  " 
and  *'  tabernacle  "  (tent) ;  the  slighter  one  shall  stand, 
while  the  more  strongly  built  one  shall  perish.  (Comp. 
chapL  iii.  33^ ) 

(u)  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto 
a  man,  and  yet  he  will  be  punished  if  he  follows  it, 
for  his  perverted  conscience  may  arise  from  his  deser- 
tion of  Grod,  and  his  refusal  of  the  light  He  offered. 
(Gomp.  Bom.  i.  28,  sqq.) 

03)  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful. 
— ^By  this  Gkxl  would  teach  us  that  nothing  can  satisfy 
the  soul  of  man  but  Himself,  and  so  would  urge  us  to 
seek  Him,  who  is  the  only  true  object  of  our  desires. 
(Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  8.) 

(14)  The  backslider  in  heart— t.e.,  who  turns 
away  from  Qod.    (Ps.  xliv.  19.) 

Shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways.— (Oomp. 
ehap.  i'  31,  and  Matt.  vi.  2,  &c. :  "They  have  their 
lewvd.'')    They  get  to  the  full  what  they  look  for. 


though  it  is  but  swine's  husks,  instead  of  food  fit  for 
God's  children. 

A  good  man. — See  above  on  chap.  xiiL  22. 

Shall  be  satisfied  from  himself.  —  His  own 
work.    (Comp.  Isa.  iii.  10.) 

<i5)  The  simple.— See  above  on  chap.  i.  22. 

Belieyeth  every  word.— And  so,  naving  no  fixed 
principles  by  which  to  go,  often  takes  a  wrong  step ; 
while  the  prudent  man  considers  well  (verse  8)  whither 
each  step  will  lead,  and  therefore  does  not  go  astray. 

(16)  A  wise  man  feareth.— (Comp.  chap.  iii.  7.) 
The  fool  rageth. — Gives  way  to  passionate  excite- 
ment, and  "  is  confident "  in  his  own  wisdom ;  he  has 
no  **  quietness  and  confidence  "  (Isa.  xxx.  15)  in  God. 

(17)  Dealeth  foolishly.— Does  silly  things,  and 
makes  himself  an  object  of  ridicule,  but  not  of 
hatred ;  whereas  the  '*  man  of  (wicked)  devices "  is 
hated  for  his  cold-blooded  malice. 

(18)  The  simple  inherit  folly,— As  weeds  spring 
up  in  unoccupied  soil,  so  "simple"  (chap.  i.  22)  per- 
sons, whose  minds  are  unoccupied  with  good,  often 
become  self-willed;  while  the  knowledge  which  the 
"prudent "  gain  by  looking  weU  to  their  steps  (verse 
15)  adorns  them  as  a  crown. 

(19)  The  evil  bow  before  the  good.— (Comp.  1 
Sam.  ii.  36.)  That  this  final  retribution  is  certain  is 
implied  by  the  tense  employed,  though  it  may  bo  long 
delayed  till  the  ''awakening"  (P8.1xxiii.  20)  of  God 
and  man  to  judgment.     (Comp.  Wisd.  v.  1,  sq^.) 

(20)  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own 
neighbour.— This  sad  experience  of  life  is  repeated 
in  chap.  xix.  7.  The  following  verse  ser^'es  as  a  cor- 
rective of  this  selfish  tendency  of  mankind. 

(22)  Do  they  not  err  that  devise  evil  P— Comp. 
Wisd.  V.  6,  7. 

Meroy  and  truth.— Grod  will  be  merciful,  and 
also  fulfil  His  promises  of  protection  and  reward  to 
them  (Wisd.  iii.  9). 

(24}  The  crown  of  the  wise  is  their  riches. 
— ^They  adorn  and  set  off  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
bring  it  more  prominently  into  notice ;  but  the  **  fool- 
ishness of  fools"  remains  folly.  The  rich  fool  only 
displays  his  folly  aU  the  more  from  being  set  in  a  con- 
spicuous position. 
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wise  is  their  riches:  hut  the  foolishness 
of  fools  is  folly.  (25)  «A  true  witness 
delirereth  souls:  but  a  deceitful  witness 
speaketh  lies.  (^)  In  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  strong  confidence :  and  his 
children  shall  have  a  place  of  refuge. 
(27)  *The  fear  of  the  Lobd  is  a  fountain  of 
life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  death. 
<28)In  the  multitude  of  people  is  the 
king's  honour:  but  in  the  want  of 
people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince. 
<^^  He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great 
understanding :  but  lie  tliat  is  ^  hasty  of 
spirit  exalteth  folly.  (^) A  sound  heart  is 
the  life  of  the  flesh :  but  envy  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  bones. 

(31)  cjj^  )^2Li  oppresseth  the  poor  re- 
proacheth  his  Maker:  but  he  that 
honoureth  him  hath  mercy  on  the 
poor,  (*^i  The  wicked  is  driven  away 
in  his  wickedness :  but  the  righteous 
hath  hope  in  his  death.  (^)  Wisdom 
resteth  in  the  heart  of  him  that  hath 
understanding :  but  that  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  fools  is  made  known .   (^)  Eight- 
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eousness  exalteth  a  nation :  but  sin  i<  a 
reproach  ^to  any  people.  ^>  The  king's 
favour  is  towsu-d  a  wise  servant:  but 
his  wralji  is  against  him  that  cangeth 
shame. 

CHAPTER  XV.— (1)  A  'soft  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath:  but  grievous  words 
stir  up  anger.  (*)  The  tongue  of  the 
wise  useth  knowledge  aright :  'but  the 
mouth  of  fools  ^ureth  out  foolishness. 
(3) /The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  everj 
place^  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 
(*)  *A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life : 
but  perverseness  therein  is  a  breach  in 
the  spirit.  (^)  ^  A  fool  despiseth  his 
fJEither's  instruction :  but  he  that  re- 
gardeth  reproof  is  prudent. 

(®)  In  the  house  of  the  righteous  u 
much  treasure :  but  in  the  revenues  of 
the  wicked  is  trouble.  (^  The  Upe  of 
the  wise  disperse  knowledge:  bat  the 
heart  of  the  foolish  doeth  not  so. 
(8)  *The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination    to    the    Lobd  :  but   the 


<»)  His  ohildren.— Either,  the  children  of  the 
man  who  fears  the  Lord,  as  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii.  7,  8)  and  David  (Jer.  xxxiii.  20,  21)  de- 
scended  to  their  children ;  or  the  pronoun  may  refer  to 
God's  children,  i.e.,  those  who  look  up  to  Him  as  a 
father,  an  expression  which  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment {e  g.,  Ps.  Ixziii.  15),  but  is  brought  forward  more 
prominently  in  the  New  Testament. 

(27)  Fountain  of  life.— Comp.  chap.  xiii.  14  and 
John  iv.  14. 

(SB)  In  the  multitude  of  people  is  the  king's 
honour. — Not  in  ambitious  wars.  In  these  words 
speaks  the  "man  of  rest "  (1  Chron.  zxii.  9).  (Comp. 
tiie  description  of  Solomon's  kingdom  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity ;  1  Kings  iv.  20.) 

m  He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly— 
i.e,,  brings  it  into  view,  or  shows  himself  highly  fooHsh. 
Or  it  may  signify, ''  he  takes  up  and  carries  away  f oUv 
as  his  portion,"  as  chap.  iii.  35  mav  be  translated, 
"fools  receive  shame  for  their  portion. 

(30)  A  sound  heart— t.c,  one  in  healthy  condi- 
tion, of  which  the  passions  and  emotions  are  under 
control. 

(31)  Reproacheth  his  Maker.— For  having  placed 
him  in  such  a  lowly  condition.  The  equality  of  all 
men,  as  being  all  of  them  the  work  of  God,  is  taught 
hj  (Jen.  i.  27 ;  Job  xxxi.  15 ;  Prov.  xxii.  2.  The  duty  of 
aiding  the  poor  is  in  Matt.  xxv.  40  based  on  the  still 
higher  ground  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  His  people, 
which  makes  Him  regard  good  done  to  them  as  done 
to  Himself. 

But  he  that  honoureth  him  .  .  .—This  would 
be  better  rendered,  hut  he  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor 
honowreth  Him. 

(32)  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wicked- 
ness.— Or,  is  overthrown  in  hie  mia/ortune,  i.e.,  when 
it  comes  upon  him  (comp.  Ps.  xxxiv.  21),  for  he  has 
none  to  aid  or  comfort  him. 
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But  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death. 
— Comp.  Job's  confidence  (Job  xiii.  15  and  Ps.  xxiiL  4)- 
The  gravest  troubles  do  not  terrify  hiuL 

(33)  But  that  which  is  in  the  midst  of  fools 
is  made  known.—"  Wisdom  "  is  the  subject  of  this 
as  of  the  former  half  of  the  verse.  "Wisdom  rests 
in  the  heart  of  him  that  hath  understanding ;"  he  does 
not  care  to  drasr  it  out  and  exhibit  it,  bnt  the  fool 
cannot  keep  to  himself  anything  which  he  thinks  he 
knows. 

(34)  Bighteousness.— See  above,  on  chap.  x.  2. 

XV. 

(2)  Useth  knowledge  aright.— Brings  it  forth 
at  the  proper  time  and  place. 

(3)  Beholdii^g  the  evil  and  the  good.— Wut- 
ing  till  the  iniquity  of  the  one  is  full  (Gen.  xr.  16), 
watching  to  aid  the  other  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15, 17). 

W  A  wholesome  tongue. — One  which  heals  and 
soothes  by  its  gentleness  and  judicious  words,  v^omp. 
chap.  xii>  18.) 

A  tree  of  life.— Comp.  chape,  iii.  18,  xi.  30. 

Perverseness.— Distortion  of  the  truth.  (Comp. 
chap,  xl  3.) 

A  breaoh  in  the  spirit-n.c.,  deeply  wounds 
another's  spirit. 

(5)  A  fool  Ceml). — See  above,  on  chap.  i.  7. 

(^)  In  the  house  of  the  righteous  is  much 
treasure.— For  God*s  blessing  (chi^.  iii.  33)  is  upon 
it ;  while  the  wicked,  from  hia  recklessness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  brings  trouble  (verse  27)  upon  himself  and 
his  famuy. 

(7)  But  the  heart  of  the  foolish  doeth  not 
so. — Or,  disperseth  thai  which  is  not  right. 

(s)  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord.— And  their  prayers  also  (Isa. 
i.  11).  The  worthlessness  of  sacrifice  without  obedi- 
ence (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  22)  may  be  here  eBpeeially  men- 
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prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight. 
t*)  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomi- 
nation nnto  the  Lobd  :  but  he  loveth 
him  that  foUoweth  after  righteousness. 
<^^)* Corrections  grievous  unto  him  that 
forsaketh  the  way :  and  he  that  hateth 
reproof  shall  die.  ^^  •  Hell  and  destruc- 
tion are  before  the  Lord:  how  much 
more  then  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men? 

t^^A  scomer  loveth  not  one  that  re- 
proveth  him:  neither  will  he  go  unto 
the  wise.  ^^  *  A  merry  heart  maketh 
a  cheerfol  coxmtenance :  but  by  sorrow 
of  the  heart  the  spirit  is  broken. 
<^^>The  heart  of  him  that  hath  under- 
standing seeketh  knowledge:  but  the 
mouth  of  fools  feedeth  on  foolishness. 

15)  All  the  days  of  the  afflicted  are 
eyil :  but  he  that  is  of  a  merry  heart 
hath  a  continual  feast.  <^^  ^Better  is 
little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lobd,  than 
great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith. 
<i7)^  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
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therewith.  (^8)  #^  wrathful  man  stir- 
reth  up  strife :  but  he  that  is  slow 
to  anger  appeaseth  strife.  ^^  The  way 
of  the  slotUul  man  i«  as  an  hedge  of 
thorns :  but  the  way  of  the  righteous 
^is  made  plain. 

i^)/A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father : 
but  a  foolish  man  despiseth  his  mother. 
(21)  ^Folly  is  joy  to  him  that  is  *  destitute 
of  wisdom :  but  a  man  of  understanding 
walketh  uprightly .  <**>*  Without  counsel 
purposes  are  disappointed:  but  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  they  are  estab- 
lished. (®)  A  man  hath  joy  by  the 
answer  of  his  mouth :  and  a  word  spoken 
^in  due  season,  how  good  is  it! 

(24)  ij^Q  ^ay  of  life  is  above  to  the 
wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  hell 
beneath.  (^)  *The  Lord  will  destroy  the 
house  of  the  proud :  but  he  will  estab- 
lish the  border  of  the  widow.  (^  'The 
thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  LoBD :  but  the  words  of  the 
pure  are  ^pleasant  words. 

(27)  He  that  is  greedy  of  gain  trou- 


tioned,  because  men  are  apt  to  think  that  what  inyolyes 
cost  and  trouble  must  be  pleasing  to  Grod,  even  when 
not  accompanied  with  what  alone  Be  cares  for,  a  loving 
heart. 

The  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight.— 

Even  when  offered  by  itself,  without  sacrifice. 

(10)  Correction  is  grievous.— Bather,  There  is  a 
grievous  correction  for  him  that  forsaketh  the  (right) 
toay ;  first  of  all, jpumshment  for  the  sake  of  ''correc- 
tion "  (Ler.  xxri.  14,  eqq),  and  then,  lastly,  in  the  case 
of  obstinate  hatred  of  "  reproof,"  death  ilhid,  verse  38). 

(U)  Hell  and  destruction.— "Hell"  is  here  the 
general  name  for  the  unseen  world  [Hctdea)  beyond  the 
grave,  so  called,  according  to  one  derivation,  from  its 
always  "asking"  for  more  victims,  and  never  being 
satisfied.  (Ck)mp.  chap,  zxvii.  20.)  "Destruction" 
(AhaAd(m)  is  the  lowest  hell,  corresponding  to  the 
•*  abyss  "  of  Luke  viii.  31 ;  Rev.  ix.  1, 11 ;  the  abode  of 
evil  spirits  and  the  lost.  (For  the  thought,  comp.  Job 
xxvi.  6,  and  Ps.  cxxzix.  8.) 

(12)  A  scomer.— See  above  on  chap.  i.  22. 

(^  By  sorrow  of  heart  the  spirit  is  broken. 
— See  above  on  chap.  xii.  25. 

'  (1^  AU  the  days  of  the  afOicted  are  evil.— 
Another  caution  agmnst  over-anxiety.  The  "  afflicted  " 
here  evidently  means,  not  one  who  has  to  bear  great 
misfortunes,  but  one  who  makes  the  worst  of  every- 
thing, to  whom  the  "  clouds  return  after  the  rain  " 
<Eccl.  xii.  2) ;  while  one  who  is  '*  of  a  merry  heart " 
does  just  the  contrary. 

m  Trouble.— The  "disquiet "  (Ps.  xxxix.  6)  which 
attends  the  pursuit  and  care  of  riches,  in  contrast  to 
the  *•  peace  ^  which  they  have  who  love  God's  law. 
{Ps.  cxix- 165.) 

(19)  As  a  hedge  of  thorns.— Every  difficulty  in  his 
path  serves  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  (comp.  chap.  xxii. 
13);  while  the  upright  man,  who  does  his  duty  as  in 
the  sight  of  Gk>d,  goes  "from  strength  to  strength" 


(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7),  along  the  path  of  life  smoothed  for  him 
(Isa.  xxvi.  7),  performing  the  "  just  works  "  appointed 
for  him  to  do. 

(21)  Folly. — Shown  in  wasted  opportunities,  and  the 
commission  of  evil  (chap.  x.  23),  while  the  "man  of 
understanding  "  directs  his  way  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God. 

(23)  A  man  hath  joy  by  the  answer  of  his 
mouth. — So  much  mischief  is  done  by  the  tongue,  and 
its  slips  are  so  many,  that  when  a  man  makes  a  suitable 
reply,  he  may  well  rejoice  and  look  upon  it  as  the  gift 
of  (jrodi  (chap.  xvi.  1). 

(24)  *phe  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise.— 
These  words  sound  like  a  faint  echo  of  such  passages 
as  PhiL  iii.  20 ;  CoL  iii.  1,  2,  though  the  writer  s  mean- 
ing may  only  have  been  that  the  wise  man  who  fears 
the  Lord  (chap.  i.  7)  is  rewarded  with  long  life  on 
earth  (chap.  iii.  16),  and  escapes  death  and  heU  (chap, 
ii.  18, 19).     Gomp.  Isa.  xxxviu.  18, 19. 

(25)  The  proud — ^who  trust  in  their  own  strength ; 
while  He  will  "  establish  the  border,"  or  landmark,  of 
the  helpless  widow,  who  has  none  to  cry  to  but  Him. 
The  frequently  threatened  punishment  against  one  who 
removes  his  neighbour's  landmark,  shews  the  offence 
to  have  been  a  common  form  of  oppression.  (Oomp. 
Dent.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28 ;  Job  xxiv.  2 ; 
Hoe.  V.  10.) 

(^)  The  thoughts  of  the  wioked.  —  Bather, 
thoughts  of  evil,  wicked  designs. 

But  the  words  of  the  pure  are  pleasant 
words. — Bather,  pleasaTU  words  (i.e.,  kinaly  meant, 
soothing  words ;  comp.  chap.  xvi.  24)  are  pure  in  God's 
sight ;  accepted  by  Him  as  coming  from  a  well-mean- 
ing heart. 

(27)  He  thattisgreedy  of  gain.— Ill-gotten  gain, 
especially  bribes,  as  is  seen  in  the  next  line. 

Troubleth  his  own  house.— The  word  used  ci 
Achan  (Josh.  viL  25). 
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bleth  his  own  house ;  but  he  that  hateth 
gifts  shaU  Uve.  (^s)  The  heart  of  the 
righteous  studieth  to  answer:  but  the 
mouth  of  the  wicked  poureth  out  evil 
things.  t^J  'The  Lord  is  far  from  the 
wicked:  but  he  heareth  the  prayer  of 
the  righteous.  <*^>  The  light  of  the  eyes 
rejoiceth  the  heart :  and  a  good  report 
maketh  the  bones  fat. 

(31)  The  ear  that  heareth  the  reproof 
of  life  abideth  among  the  wise.  *^^He 
that  refuseth  ^instruction  despiseth  his 
own  soul :  but  he  that  *  heareth  reproof 
^getteth  understanding.  <^>  The  fear  of 
the  LoBD  is  the  instruction  of  wisdom ; 
and  ^before  honour  is  humility. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— The  '^Vepara- 
tions  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the 
LoBD.     <^)  'All  the  ways  of  a  man  are 
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clean  in  his  own  eyes;  but  the  Lord 
weigheth  the  spirits.  ^^^  '^  Commit  thy 
works  unto  the  Lobd,  and  thy  thoughts 
shall  be  established.  ^^^  The  Lord  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself :  '^yea,  even 
the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil.  (*)^  Every 
one  that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  :  though  hand 
join  in  hand,  he  shall  not  be  ^un- 
punished. <*)By  mercy  and  truth 
iniquity  is  purged :  and  oy  the  f eair  of 
the  Lord  men  depart  from  evil.  <^  When 
a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him. 

<®)  *  Better  is  a  little  with  righteous- 
ness than  great  revenues  vrithout  right. 
(9)  »A  man^s  heart  deviseth  his  way:  but 
the  Lord  directeth  his  steps.  ^^®>  '^  A. 
divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the 
king:  Mb  mouth  transgresseth  not  in 


Gifts. — ^Bribes  taken  by  a  jndge.   (EccL  vii.  7.) 

(28)  The  heart  of  the  righteous  studieth  to 
answer — i.e.,  aright,  knowing  how  mach  good  and  evil 
is  caused  by  words.     (Gomp.  Jas.  iii.  5,  sqq.) 

(29)  He  heareth  the  prayer  of  the  righteous. 
— ^For  they  desire  above  all  things  to  do  His  will,  and 
so  their  petitions  to  this  effect  are  heard  by  Him. 

(90)  The  light  of  the  eyes  .  .  .—It  does  the 
heart  good  to  see  one  whose  eyes  are  sparkling  with 
happiness. 

A  good  report.— Grood  news,  affecting  either  one- 
self or  others. 

(31)  The  ear  that  heareth  the  reproof  of  life— 
i.e.,  one  which  does  not  refuse  reproof,  or  instruction, 
which  leads  to  life.  (Comp.  chap.  vi.  23.)  The  '*  ear  " 
is  put  for  the  person,  as  in  Job  xxix.  11. 

^)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  InBtmction 
of  wisdom. — Or,  a  discipline  which  leads  to  wisdom, 
(Gomp.  chap.  i.  7.) 

Before  honour  is  humility.— Humility  leads  to 
it.    (Gomp.  Luke  i.  52.) 

XVI. 

(1)  The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man  •  •  . 
— ^Bather,  To  man  belong  the  counsels  of  the  heart.  He 
may  turn  oyer  in  his  mind  what  is  the  right  thing  to 
be  said  on  any  occasion,  "but  from  the  Lord  is  the 
answer  of  the  tongue."    (Gomp.  chap.  xy.  23.) 

(2)  AU  the  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his 
own  eyes. — Yet  that  does  not  excuse  his  faults  in 
Grod's  sight.  (Gomp.  1  Gor.  iv.  4.)  So  much  the  more 
reason  is  there  for  anxious  self-examination  and  testing 
the  conduct  by  GkmI's  word,  and,  when  this  has  been 
done  to  the  best  of  our  power,  still  to  pray  for  cleans, 
ing  from  faults  which  naye  escaped  our  notice.  (Ps. 
xix.  12.) 

(?)  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord.— Lite- 
rally, roU  them  upon  Him,  as  a  burden  too  heayy  to  be 
borne  by  thyself.  "  Thy  works  "  si^fy  all  that  thou 
hast  to  do.  (Gomp.  Ps.  xxxyii.  5.)  God  proyides  such 
works  for  us.     (Gomp.  Eph.  ii.  10.) 

And  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established.— 
Thy  plans  shall  prosper,  for  they  will  be  undertaken 


according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  carried  out  by  His 
aid.    (Gomp.  1  Gor.  iii.  9 ;  2  Gor.  yi.  1.) 

(^)  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  him- 
self—^.e.,  to  serye  His  own  purposes,  that  His  wisdom^ 
goodness,  Ac.,  may  be  thereby  reyealed.  Or  the  pas- 
sage may  be  transbited,  "  hath  made  all  for  its  own  end 
or  purpose."  The  assertion  that  "He  has  made  the 
wicked  for  the  day  of  eyil,"  does  not  mean  that  He 
created  any  one  for  punishment — i.e.,  predestined  him 
for  destruction.  It  only  teaches  that  eyen  the  wicked 
are  subseryient  to  God  s  eternal  purposes ;  tiiat  Pha- 
raoh, for  instance,  by  his  rebellion  could  not  chan^ 
God's  plans  for  the  deliyerance  of  His  people,  but  only 
gaye  Him  an  occasion  for  showing  forth  His  power, 
justice,  goodness,  and  longsuffenng.  The  "aay  of 
eyil,"  t.e.,  punishment,  at  last  oyertook  Pharaoh  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  purpose  of  God  that  the 
wicked,  if  unrepentant,  shall  be  punished,  and  thereby 
serye  as  a  warning  to  others ;  but  God  by  his  lonje^. 
suffering  shewed  that  He  was  "  not  wiUiuff  '*  that  He 
should  "  perish,"  but  rather  that  he  "  shomd  eome  to 
repentance"  (2  Pet.  iii.  9).  This  appears  to  be  also 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  ix.  17,  sgq. 

(5)  Though  hand  join  in  hand.— See  Note  oa 
chap.  xi.  21. 

(6)  Meroy  and  truth.— See  aboye  on  chap.  liL  3. 
Mercy  and  truth  cannot,  of  course,  in  themselres 
"purge  iniquity,"  only  so  far  as  they  are  signs  of 
the  "  faith  which  worketh  by  loye  "  (GaL  v.  6),  whi<^ 
accepts  i^e  salyation  offerea  by  Gt>d  (Bom.  i.  16,  17). 
(Gomp.  the  statement  with  regard  to  charity,  1  PeL 
iy.  8.) 

By  the  fear  of  the  Lord  men  depart  firom 
evil. — Or,  rather,  escaa^  tMsfortv/ne,  (Gomp.  Ps.  xxxrii. 
throughout.) 

(7)  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord  •  .  » 
— Gomp.  Greu.  xxyi.  28 ;  2  Ghron.  xyii.  10, 11. 

(9)  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way  .  •  . — 
"  Man  proposeth,  God  disposeth."  (See  below  on  dkap. 
XX.  24.) 

(10)  His  mouth  transgresseth  not  in  judg- 
ment.-^Or,  should  not  transgress,  as  hevof  the  repre> 
sentatiye  of  God  upon  earth,  and  so  distinguished  by  the 
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indgment.  (^)«A  just  weight  and 
balance  are  the  Lord's  :  ^  all  the  weights 
of  the  bag  are  his  work.  ^^^^  It  is  an 
abomination  to  kings  to  commit  wicked- 
ness :  for  the  throne  is  established  bj 
righteousness.  ^^^  Righteous  lips  are 
the  delight  of  kings;  and  they  love 
him  that  speaketh  right.  (^^>  The  wrath 
of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of  death :  but 
a  wise  man  will  pacifj  it.  ^^^  In  the 
light  of  the  king's  countenance  is  life ; 
and  'his  favour  is  as  a  cloud  of  the 
latter  rain. 

^^•>  'How  much  better  is  t^  to  get  wis- 
dom than  gold !  and  to  get  under- 
standing rather  to  be  chosen  than 
silyer !  ^^'^  The  highway  of  the  upright 
is  to  depart  from  evil :  he  that  keepeth 
his  way  preserveth  his  soul,  ^^) 'Pride 
goeih  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall.  (^)  Better  it  is  to  ht 
of  an  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than 
to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud. 

(20)  sg^Q  ^j^^  handleth  a  matter  wisely 

shall  find  good :  and  whoso  'trusteth 
in  the  Lobd,  happy  is  he.     ^^^  The  wise 


a  Ler.  19.  M:  cb, 
11. 1. 


1    Heb.,    aU    the 
atone*. 


b  cb.  1ft  IS. 

e  ch.  &  U. 

d  cli.lLf,*ie.lS. 


S  Or.  He  that  «»- 
derttandstk     a 


c  Ps.  9.  is  ft  84.  8. 

&  IS.  1 ;  iM.  aa 
18 :  Jer.  17.  7. 


/  cb.  U.  14 

S    Heh.,    make^ 
uite. 


a  cb.  14.  IS. 


4  Heb.,  f%*  MWl  0/ 
kim  that  labour 
ctt. 


5  Hcb.,  boWtth  WIf 

to  him. 


6  Hob..  A  mam  of 
BoUo). 


k  eh.  flw  14, 13  ft  U. 
18,  ft  SS.Sl,ft». 


7    Hrb.,     tmiMk 
forth. 


in  heart  shall  be  called  prudent :  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  lips  increaseth 
learning.  W /Understanding  is  a  well- 
spring  of  life  unto  him  that  hath  it: 
but  the  instruction  of  fools  is  foll3\- 
(23)  The  heart  of  the  wise  ^teacheth  hia 
mouth,  and  addeth  learning  to  his  lips. 
(^^Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honeycomb, 
sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the 
bones. 

(25)  ^  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right 
unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the 
ways  of  death.  W  *He  that  laboureth 
laboureth  for  himself;  for  his  mouth 
^craveth  it  of  him.  <^  •  An  ungodly  man 
diggeth  up  evil :  and  in  his  lips  there  is 
as  a  burning  fire.  ^)  ^A  froward  man 
^soweth  stnfe :  and  a  whisperer  sepa- 
rateth  chief  friends.  WA  violent  man* 
enticeth  his  neighbour,  and  leadeth  him 
into  the  way  that  is  not  good.  ^^^  He 
shutteth  his  eyes  to  devise  froward 
things:  moving  his  lips  he  bringeth 
evil  to  pass.  ('i)The  hoary  head  is  a 
crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness.  <^)fle  that  is  slow 


title  of  "  God  "  himself  (Ps.  Izxxii.  6).  This  verae  re- 
calls  the  days  of  Solomon's  ^onth,  when  it  was  his 
highest  aspiration  to  judge  his  people  righteooslv  (1 
Elinffs  iiL  9).  Comp.  David's  noble  woras  (2  Sam. 
xziu.  3). 

CU)  A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the 
I«ord'8. — See  above  on  chap.  xi.  1. 

(12)  It  IB  an  abomination  to  kings  •  .  •  •  — 
This  and  the  following  verae  are,  like  verse  10,  descrip- 
tiTe  of  the  ideal  kinff  who,  above  all  things,  lores  tmth 
and  justice.  Ps.  Imi  works  out  the  thought  more 
folly.  How  feebly  the  character  was  fnlfiUed  by  Solo- 
mon or  the  best  of  his  snccessora  the  history  of  Israel 
ahewB.  It  was  too  his^h  a  conception  for  man  to  cany 
oat,  and  was  f  nlfillea  only  in  the  person  of  David^s 
Son,  who  is  ''  Sang  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  "  (Rev. 
xix.  16). 

i^  A  cloud  of  the  latter  rain.—  This  fell  at 
the  end  of  March,  maturing  the  barley  and  wheat  cnms 
before  the  harvest  in  April  It  was  eagerljr  looked  for 
as  of  great  importance.  (Comp.  Ps.  Izxii.  6  for  the 
same  figure.) 

(17)  The  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  depart 
from  eviL — ^This  is  the  plain  way  of  duty,  which  lies 
rieht  before  him,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  whatever 
other  difficulties  he  may  have.  (See  above  on  chap,  vi  23. ) 

He  that  keepeth  his  way.— That  looks  well 
to  it. 

(IS)  Pride  goeth  before  destruotion. — In  con- 
trast to  the  blessing  promised  to  humility  in  chap.  xv.  33. 

C»)  He  that  handleth  a  matter  wisely.— Or, 
perhaps,  he  thai  aUendeth  to  the  word  of  Go6L  (Comp. 
chap.  xiiL  13.) 

(21)  The  sweetness  of  the  lips  inoreaseth 
learning.— Power  to  express  the  thoughts  in  gpracof  ul 
language  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  learning. 


m  The  instruction  of  fools  is  folly.— While 
underatanding  is  "a  fountain  of  life"  (chap.  x.  11)- 
giving  health  and  refreshment  and  rigour  both  to  the 
possessor  and  his  friends,  the  discipline  riven  by  fools 
IS  worse  than  useless,  being  foUv  itself.  Or  it  may 
mean,  "  the  discipline  whicn  fools  have  to  endure  is 
folly."  If  they  will  not  be  taught  by  wisdom,  their  own 
folly  will  serve  as  a  rod  to  correct  them. 

(28)  Addeth  learning  to  his  lips.--yHiB  wisdom 
and  learning  do  not  remain  hidden  in  his  heart,  but 
continually  rise  to  his  lips,  like  the  watera  of  an  ever- 
flowing  fountain,  for  the  instruction  of  othera. 

(24)pieasant  words. — Comp.  chap.  xv.  26. 

Health  to  the  bones.— Comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27. 

(26)  He  that  laboureth  laboureth  for  himself.^ 
Rather,  the  desire,  or  hunger,  of  the  lahowrer  laboureth 
for  him,  for  his  mouth  urges  him  on ;  the  feeling  that 
he  is  supplying  his  own  needs  gives  him  strangth  for 
his  work. 

(27)  Diggeth  up  evil. — ^Digs,  as  it  were,  a  pit  for- 
othersby  his  malicious  plottings  and  slandera  (Ps.  rii.  15). 

In  his  lips  there  is  as  a  burning  fire.  —  "  Set 
on  fire  of  hell "  (James  iii.  6). 

(28)  A  firoward  man.— Who  distorts  the  truth. 

(29)  A  violent  man  enticeth  his  neighbour 
.    .    ,     . — Comp.  chap.  i.  10,  sqq, 

(30)  He  shutteth  his  eyes  .  •  .  .—By  the 
movement  of  eyes  and  lips  he  gives  the  signal  for  mis- 
chief to  his  confederates.    (Comp.  chap.  vi.  13.) 

(31)  If  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness.—Rather,  it  is  found ;  old  age  being  promised  as 
the  reward  of  obedience.  (Comp.  chaps,  iii.  1,  2, 16,  iv. 
10,  ix.  11,  X.  27.) 

(32)  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  .  .  .  .—For 
victory  over  self  is  the  hardest  of  all  victories.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  ix.  27.) 
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to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  « ch.  15.17. 
he  that  raleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.   (^)The  lot  is  cast  into  the 
lap ;  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  LoBD. 


CHAPTER  XVIL—(i) Better w«adry 
morsel,  and  quietness  therewith,  than 
An  house  full  of  ^sacrifices  with  strife. 
<^)  A  wise  servant  shaU  have  rule  over  a 
«on  that  causeth  shame,  and  shall  have 
part  of  the  inheritance  among  the 
brethren.  (^)  *The  fining  pot  is  for  silver, 
and  the  furnace  for  gold:  but  the  Lord 
trieth  the  hearts.  ^^^  A  wicked  doer 
giveth  heed  to  false  lips;  and  a  liar 
giveth     ear     to    a    naughty    tongue. 

(5)  *  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproach- 
^th  his  Maker :  and  he  that  is  glad  at 
calamities   shall    not    be  ^unpunished. 

(6)  ^Children's  children  are  the  crown  of 


1  Or,  good  ehur. 

5  PC  S8.  S ;  ch.  S7. 
21 ;    Jer.  Ll7.  10; 

e  ch.  14.  n. 

S  Heb.,  hdd  imvh 
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4   Heb.,  A   Up   <^ 
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I 

6  Or.  procuretA. 

'7  Or.  A  reproof 
aiceth  more  a 
iri«e  man^  than 
to  Htr ike  a  fool  an 
huMdredUmM. 

g  Rom.  13.  17:   1 
I    Thesft.  &   15;   1 
Pet.  8.0. 


old  men ;  and  the  glory  of  children  are 
their  fathers. 

<7)  ^Excellent  speech  becometh  not  a 
fool:  much  less  do  ^lying  lips  a  prince. 
(8)  «A  gift  is  asB,  ^precious  stone  in  the 
eyes  of  him  that  hath  it :  whithersoever 
it  turneth,  it  prospereth.  W/He  that 
covereth  a  transgression  ^seeketh  love ; 
but  he  that  repeateth  a  matter  sepa- 
rateth  very  Mends.  <^®)  ^A  reproof 
entereth  more  into  a  wise  man  than  an 
hundred  stripes  into  a  fool.  (")An  evil 
man  seeketh  only  rebellion :  therefore  a 
cruel  messenger  shall  be  sent  against 
him.  <^>  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps  meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool 
in  his  folly.  <^)Whoso  ^rewardeth  evil 
for  good,  evU  shaU  not  depart  from  bis 
house. 

(^*^  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when 
one  letteth  out  water:  therefore  leave 


(88)  The  lot  is  oast  into  the  lap    •    .    .    .— 

In  other  words,  mach  that  we  attribute  to  chance  is 
due  to  the  providence  of  Grod.  (Comp.  Matt.  x.  29, 
30.)  This  should  be  an  encouragement  to  trust  in 
Him. 

xvn. 

(1)  A  house  full  of  eaorifioes.— -Possibly  the 
same  as  the  "peace  offerings "  of  chap.  vii.  14  (where 
see  note).  The  consump^on  of  these  may  have  at 
times  degenerated  into  licence  (comp.  1  Sam.  L  13),  and 
quarrelling  have  ensued. 

(2)  A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a 
son  that  oauseth  shame  •  .  .  •  — l^s  was 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Ziba,  who  by  his 
timely  succour  to  David  (2  Sam.  xvi),  first  gained  all 
the  property  of  his  master,  Mephibosheth  (i.e.,  the  "  man 
of  sname  "),  and  was  Liter  connrmed  in  the  possession  of 
half  of  it.  Slaves,  especially  those  "  bom  in  the  house," 
often  rose  to  a  position  oi  g^reat  trust.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxiv.  2,  xxxix.  4-— 6.)  Eliezer  would  have  been  Abm- 
ham*s  heir  had  not  Isaac  been  bom  (Gen.  xv.  3). 

(3)  The  fining  pot  is  for  silver.-~S6e  above  on 
chap.  ii.  4. 

The  IfOrd  trieth  the  hearts.^By  allowing 
sorrows  and  temptations  to  assail  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  come  out  of  the  trial  as  pure  gold  (Bev.  iiL 
18 ;  1  Pet.  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13;  MiD.  iiL  3),  purged  of 
earthhjnfirmities. 

(5)  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproaoheth  his 
Maker. — See  above  on  chap.  xiv.  31. 

He  that  is  glad  at  calamities.— Of  enemies. 
(Comp.  chap.  xxiv.  18;   Job  xxxi.  29.) 

(0)  Children's  children  are  the  crown  of 
old  men. — Comp.  Ps.  cxxvii.  and  cxxviii. 

The  glory  or  children  are  their  fathers.— 
And,  as  such,  to  be  honoured  by  them.  For  the 
blessing  which  parents  bring  to  children,  comp.  1 
Kings  xi.  13,  xv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  21. 

(7)  Excellent  speech  becometh  not  a  fool.— 
Rather,  perhaps,  Superfluous  or  pretentious  words 
become  not  a  vile  person  {ndhhdl),  such  as  is  described 
in  Isa.  xxxii.  6.    (Comp.  1  Sam.  xxv.  25.) 


Much  less  do  lying  lips  a  prince.— Or,  UberdL 

person  (Isa.  xxxii.  8) :  noblesse  oblige, 

(8)  A  gift  is  as  a  precious  stone  .  •  .—A  de- 
scription of  the  influence  of  bribery : — A  bribe  is  as  a 
jewel  in  the  eyes  of  him  thai  receives  ii ;  whithersoever 
he  turns  he  prospers :  aU  his  energies  are  called  out  by 
the  prospect  of  gain,  so  that  he  carries  out  successfully 
all  that  he  sets  his  hand  to.  The  constant  warnings 
against  this  form  of  corruption,  from  the  time  of  Moees 
(£xod.  xxiii  8)  to  that  of  the  prophets  (Amos  v.  12 ; 
Isa.  i.  23,  &c.),  show  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  in  IsraeL 

(9)  He  that  covereth  a  transgression  seeketh 
love — i.e.,  one  who  does  not  notice,  but  rather  conceals 
and  excuses,  anything  done  against  him;  that  tomi 
"follows  after  charity"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  1).  (Comp.  chap. 
X.  12.) 

He  that  repeateth  a  matter,  who  is  always  re- 
turning  to  old  grievances,  "  alienates  (even  his)  chief 
friend. ' 

W  An  evil  man  seeketh  only  rebellion. — Or, 
A  rebellious  man  (literally,  rebellion ;  comp.  Esek.  iL 
7)  seeketh  only  evil 

A  cruel  messenger.— Such  as  the  "  chief  of  the 
executioners"  (margin  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  who  was 
always  ready  to  carry  out  the  bidding  of  an  Oriental 
king.  (Comp.  1  Kings  ii.  34,  46.)  The  ministers  of 
the  Divine  wrath  against  impenitent  sinners  appear  as 
"tormentors"  in  Matt,  xviii.  34.  (For  the  office  of 
the  angels  in  the  same  work,  comp.  Bev.  vui.  6,  sqq. ) 

(12)  A  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps.— Proverbially 
dangerous  then  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  Hoe.  xiiL  8).  (See 
also  1  Kings  ii.  24.) 

A  fool  (khestl), — Comp.  chap.  i.  32. 

(14)  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one 
letteth  out  water. — The  drops  which  ooze  through 
a  tiny  hole  in  the  bank  of  a  reservoir  soon  swell  into  an 
unmanageable  torrent;  so  from  insignificant  begin* 
nings  arise  feuds  which  cannot  be  appeased.  Solomon 
constructed  large  pools  (Eccles.  ii.  6)  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, and  is  supposed  to  have  brought  the  water  from 
these  by  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem. 

Before  it  be  meddled  with.— The  same  exprea. 
sion  is  used  at  chaps,  xviu.  1,  xx.  3.  It  probably  means 
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off  contention^  before  it  be  meddled 
with.  <^)*He  that  justifieth  the  wicked, 
and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even 
tbej  both  are  abomination  to  the  Lobd. 
t^*)  Wherefore  ia  there  a  price  in  the  hand 
of  a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath 
no  heart  to  it  ?  <^^  *  A  friend  loveth  at 
aU  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom  for 
adrersity.  08)* A  man  void  of  ^under- 
standing stnketh  hands,  amd  becometh 
surety  in  the  presence  of  his  friend. 
(^)  He  loveth  transgression  that  loveth 
strife:  and  he  that  exalteth  his  gate 
seeketh  destruction.  (^)  ^He  that  hath 
a  froward  heart  findeth  no  good:  and 
he  that  hath  a  perverse  tongue  f alleth 
into  mischief.  f^J  'He  that  begetteth 
a  fool  doeth  it  to  his  sorrow :  and  the 
father  of  a  fool  hath  no  joy. 

(28)  *A  merry  heart  doeth  good  ^like  a 
medicine :  but  a  broken  spirit  drieth 
the  bones.  <^>A  wicked  man  taketh  a 
gift  out  of  the  bosom  to  pervert  the 
ways  of  judgment.  <^)  ^Wisdom  m  before 


a  Ex.  n  7  ;  rh.  94. 
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him  that  hath  imderstanding ;  but  the^ 
eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  (^  ^A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to 
his  father,  and  bitterness  to  her  that 
bare  him.  (^)Al80  to  punish  the  just  is 
not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes  for 
equity.  <*^  *He  that  hath  knowledge 
spareth  his  words:  and  a  man  of  under- 
standing is  of  ^an  excellent  spirit. 
(28)  I'Even  a  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his. 
peace,  is  counted  wise :  and  he  that 
shutteth  his  lips  is  esteemed  a  man  of 
understanding. 

CHAPTER  XVin.— (i)5Throughde. 
sire  a  man,  having  separated  himself,, 
seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with  all 
wisdom.  ^^)  A  fool  hath  no  delight  in 
understanding,  but  that  his  heart  may 
discover  itse&.  <*>  When  the  wicked 
Cometh,  then  cometh  also  contempt,  and 
with  ignominy  reproach.  W  *The  words  of 
a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters,  and  the 
wellspring  of  wisdom  as  a  flowing  brook. 


before  (men)  show  their  teeth,  a  metaphor  from  an 
anCTydog. 

W  He  that  justifieth  the  wioked--t.e.,  acquits. 
The  perversion  of  justice  was  a  fruitful  source  oi  evil 
in  Israel,  and  a  constant  topic  of  reproach  in  the  mouth 
of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  2 ;  Isa.  v.  7). 

W  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  .  .  .—He  will 
still  remain  a  fool,  though  he  has  paid  high  for  instmc 
tion,  if  he  has  no  capacity  for  taking  it  in. 

0^  A  firiend  loveth  at  all  times  .  .  .—Bather, 
The  {true)  friend  loveth  at  all  times,  and  (as)  a  brother 
is  born  for  advergity, 

Os>  In  the  presenoe  of  his  firiend.— Or,  With 
his  neighbour,  (For  the  same  warning,  comp.  chap. 
Ti.  1,  fjflr.) 

W  He  that  exalteth  his  gate.— Builds  himself 
a  sumptuous  house. 

W  He  that  hath  a  firoward  heart  findeth 
no  good. — ^For  he  is  an  abomination  to  Qod  (chap.  xi. 
20),  and  so  eains  no  blessing  from  Him. 

(ffl)  He  &at  begetteth  a  fool  (kheeil).  —  See 
above,  on  chap.  i.  32. 

The  father  of  a  fool  {ndbhaI),—See  above,  on 
verse  7. 

(B9  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi- 
cine.— Or  rather,  MaJcea  good  a  recovery.  (For  the 
duty  of  religious  gladness,  in  gratitude  for  the  love  of 
God  towards  us,  comp.  Phil.  iii.  1,  iv.  4.) 

(^  A  wicked  man  taketh  a  gift  ont  of  the 
bosom.— Or  rather,  receives  it.  "  From  the  bosom  " 
signifies  the  folds  of  the  dress  in  which  the  bribe  was 
concealed,  ready  to  be  slipped  into  the  judge's  hand 
whose  favour  was  to  be  bought. 

W  Wisdom  is  before  him  that  hath  under- 
standing— i.e.,  he  can  easily  find  her. 

Bat  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the  ends  of 
the  earth. — He  is  looking  for  her  everywhere,  while 
all  the  time  she  lies  straight  before  him.  (For  the 
thought,  comp.  Dent.  xxx.  11—^14.) 


(^  Also. — Amon^  other  evil  things.  The  subject 
of  perversion  of  justice  is  again  taken  up. 

TO  punish.— Especially  by  fining. 

To  strike — i.e.,  scourge.  (Oomp.  Dent.  xxv. 
1—3.) 

For  equity— i.e.,  when  they  have  acted  uprightly. 

C27)  He  that  hath  knowledge  .  .  .—This  verse 
will  better  be  rendered.  He  that  restrains  his  words 
hath  knowledge,  and  one  who  is  cool  of  temper  is  a  man 
of  under standina.  The  avoidance  of  rash  speech  and 
liasty  temper  is  here  advised. 

xvin. 

(1)  Through  desire  a  man,  having  separated 
himself  •  .  .—This  should  probably  be  rendered. 
The  separatist  seeketh  after  his  own  desire,  against 
all  improvement  he  shows  his  teeth.  The  man  of 
small  mind  is  here  described,  who  will  only  follow 
his  own  narrow  aims,  who  holds  himself  aloof  from 
men  of  wider  views  tlian  his  own,  and  will  not  join 
with  them  in  the  fnrtlierance  of  philanthropic  or  re- 
ligious plans,  but  rather  opposes  them  with  all  his 
power,  as  he  can  see  nothing  but  mischief  in  them. 
(For  his  temper  of  mind,  comp.  John  vU.  47-^.) 

Intermeddleth. — See  above  on  chap.  xvii.  14. 
Wisdom.— See  above  on  chap.  ii.  7. 

(2)  But  that  his  heart  may  discover  itself 
— i.e.,  unless  his  cleverness  can  be  displaved  thereby; 
he  does  not  prize  understanding  for  itself,  apart  from 
his  own  interests. 

(3)  When  the  wioked  cometh,  then  cometh 
also  contempt.— Comp.  the  whole  burden  of  Ps. 
cvi.,  that  sorrow  and  shame  follow  sin. 

(4)  The  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep 
waters  .  .  . — i.e.,  the  words  of  a  "  man,"  properly 
so  called,  are  as  deep  waters  which  cannot  be  easily 
fathomed;  they  are  a  copious  stream,  which  flows 
from  a  never  failing  source;  they  are  a  fountain  of 
wisdom  which  is  never  exhausted. 
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(5)  ^It  is  not  good  to  accept  the  person 
•of  the  wicked,  to  overthrow  the  righteous 
in  judgment.  (^)  A  fool's  lips  enter  into 
-contention,  and  his  mouth  calleth  for 
strokes.  <^)  A  *  fool's  mouth  is  his  de- 
struction, and  his  lips  are  the  snare  of 
hie  soul.  <^)  'The  words  of  a  ^talebearer 
are  ^as  wounds,  and  they  go  down  into 
the  *  innermost  parts  of  the  belly. 
<^)  He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his 
work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great 
waster. 

(10)  ^The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower:  the  righteous  runneth  into  it, 
and  ♦is  safe.  <^i>  'The  rich  man's  wealth 
is  his  strong  city,  and  as  an  high  wall 
in  his  own  conceit.  ^^^)  /  Before  destruc- 
tion the  heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and 
before  honour  is  humility.  (i3)jj^  that 
^answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth 
it^  it  is  folly  and  shame  unto  him. 
(1*)  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his 
infirmity;  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear?     (i*)The   heart    of  the    prudent 
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getteth  knowledge ;   and  the  ear  of  the 
wise  seeketh  knowledge. 

(w)r^  man's  gift  maketh  room  for 
him,  and  bringeth  him  before  great  men. 
O^^He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  seem- 
eth  just ;  but  his  neighbour  cometh  and 
searcheth  him.  (^*>  The  lot  causeth  con- 
tentions to  cease,  and  parteth  between 
the  mighty.  ^^^A  brother  offended  is 
harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city :  and 
their  contentions  ar6  like  the  bars  of  a 
castle.  (^)  ^  A  man's  belly  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  fruit  of  his  mouth ;  and 
with  the  increase  of  his  lips  shaU  he  be 
filled.  (^^Death  and  life  are  in  the  power 
of  the  tongue:  and  they  that  love  it 
shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof.  <^^*  Whoso 
findeth  a  wife  findeth  a  good  thingy  and 
obtaineth  favour  of  the  JjOBD.  <*>  The 
poor  useth  intreaties;  but  the  rich 
answereth  *roughly.  (^)  A  man  thai 
hath  friends  must  shew  himself  friendly: 
'and  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother. 


(^  His  mouth  oalleth  for  strokes,  which  he 
proYokes  by  his  insolence  and  quarrelsomeness. 

(7)  A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destmotion.— See 
above  on  chap,  xii  13. 

(8)  The  words  of  a  talebearer  are  as  wounds. 
— Or,  more  probably,  "as  dainty  morsels"  that  are 
eagerly  swallowed,  and  "go  down  into  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  belly/'  i.e.,  are  treasnred  np  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  heart,  to  be  remembered  and  brought 
ont  again  when  an  opportunity  for  employing  them 
occurs. 

(d)  He  also  that  is  slothfiil  in  his  work.— 
Whatsoeyer  it  maj  be  that  is  committed  to  his  care, 
is  "  brother  to  lum  that  is  a  great  waster,"  or  "  de- 
stroyer " ;  neglect  of  duty  causes  almost  as  much  mis- 
chief  in  life  as  active  wickedness. 

(10)  The  name  of  the  IfOrd  is  a  strong  tower. 
— The  "name  of  the  Lord"  signifies  the  titles  by 
which  He  has  made  Himself  known,  descriptiye  of 
His  attributes,  as  "merciful,  gracious,  longsuffering, 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,"  &c.  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
5,  7) ;  the  rij?nteous  takes  refuge  in  these,  and  finds 
himself  in  sa&ty,  lifted  aboTe  the  trouble  which  seemed 
ready  to  overwhelm  him.  The  rich  man's  "  stroixg  city  " 
and  "  high  wall "  are  such  only  in  "  his  owu  conceit," 
and  fail  him  in  the  time  of  need.  (Oomp.  chap, 
xxin.  5.) 

(13)  He  that  answereth  a  matter  before  he 
heareth  it  .  .  .— Comp.  Ecclus.  xi.  8. 

(M)  The  spirit  of  a  man.— That  is,  one  properly 
so  called,  who  draws  his  strength  from  God,  wiU 
"sustain  his  infirmity,"  help  him  to  bear  np  agiunst 
trouble;  "but  a  wounded  spirit"  (not  one  crushed 
with  the  sense  of  sin,  for  that  God  will  lift  up,  Isa. 
Ixvi.  2 ;  Ps.  li.  17),  which  retires  into  itself  and  nurses 
its  griefs,  "  who  can  bear  "  the  wear  of  it  P 

(16)  A  man's  gift.— Judicious  liberality  "maketh 
room  for  him,"  helps  him  to  make  his  way  through 
life.      (Comp.    Luke   zvi.    9,   and  the   advice    there  | 
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fiven  so  to  use  temporal  riches  as  to  gain  those  of 
eaven.) 

(17)  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth. 
just. — ^A  man  who  teUs  his  own  story  can  make  a  good 
case  for  himself  out  of  it,  "  but  his  neighbour "  (i.e.« 
his  adversary  in  the  suit)  "  cometh  and  searcheth 
him,"  sifts  nis  statements,  and  shows  tiiem  to  be 
untenable. 

OB)  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease, 
as  being  the  judgment  of  GU>d  (chap.  xvi.  33). 

And  parteth  between  the  mighty,  who  would 
otherwise  settle  their  differences  by  blows. 

(19)  A  brother  offended.— Or  rather,  toronged. 
Their  contentions. — Of  such  as  have  once  been 

friends,  "  are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle,"  or  palace,  form- 
ing  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  reconciliation. 
The  bitterness  of  quarrels  between  friends  is  pro. 
yerbial. 

(20)  A  man's  belly  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
firuit  of  his  mouth- — See  above  on  chap.  xii.  14. 

(21)  Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue. — See  above  on  chap.  iv.  23,  where  much  the 
same  power  is  attributed  to  the  heart  as  is  here  giyen 
to  the  tongue  as  being  its  exponent.  (Comp.  idso  chap, 
xii.  13.) 

They  that  love  it— i.e.,  to  use  it. 

(22)  Whoso  fiindeth  a  wife  .  .  .—One  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  wife,  as  the  one  described  in  chAp. 
xxxi.  10,  aqq, 

{2S)  The  rich  answereth  roughly.— A  warning' 
against  the  hardening  effect  of  riches.  (Comp.  Mark 
X.  23.)- 

(^)  A  man  that  hath  friends  must  she^w 
himself  friendly. — Bather,  a  man  of  many  friends 
will  suffer  loss,  for  he  will  impoverish  himself  bj  con* 
stant  hospitality,  and  in  trouble  they  will  desert  him 
(Pft  xii.  9) ;  but  "  there  is  a  friend,"  one  in  a  thousand, 
"  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  (Comp.  chap. 
xvii.  17.) 
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CHAPTER  XIX.— CD -Better  is  the 
poor  that  walketh  in  his  inte^tj,  than 
he  that  is  perverse  in  his  Ups,  and  is  a 
fool.  C2)  Also,  that  the  soul  he  without 
knowledge,  it  is  not  good ;  and  he  that 
hasteth  with  his  feet  sinneth.  (^)  The 
foolishness  of  man  penrerteth  his  wa j : 
and  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lobd. 
0)  *  Wealth  maketh  many  friends ;  bnt 
the  poor  is  separated  from  his  neigh- 
bour. (^) '  A  false  witness  shall  not  be 
'  unpunished,  and  he  that  speaketh  lies 
shall  not  escape.  (^^  Many  will  intreat 
the  favour  of  the  prince :  and  eyerv 
man  is  a  friend  to  ^him  that  giveth 
gifts.  ^  *  All  the  brethren  of  the  poor 
do  hate  him:  how  much  more  do  his 
friends  go  far  from  him?  He  pursueth 
ikem  with  words,  yet  they  are  wanting  to 
him, 

^^>  He  that  getteth  'wisdom  loveth  his 
own  soul :  he  that  keepeth  understand- 
ing shall  find  good.  ^9) «  a  false  witness 
shall  not  be  unpunished,  and  he  that 
ispeaketh  lies  shall  perish.     (^^>  Delight 
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is  not  seemly  for  a  fool;  much  less  /for 
a  servant  to  have  rule  over  princes. 
(u)  9  ipi^g  4  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth 
his  anger ;  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pass 
over  a  trajisgression.  ti2)  *The  king's 
wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion ;  but 
his  favour  is  as  dew  upon  the  grass. 

(13)  i  A  foolish  son  is  the  calamity  of 
his  father:  ^and  the  contentions  of  a 
wife  are  a  continual  dropping.  •  (^*)  House 
and  riches  are  the  inheritance  of  fathers: 
and  'a  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lobd. 
(^>  Slothfulness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep ; 
and  an  idle  soul  '"shall  suffer  hunger. 
(16)  n  jg^Q  ^}^^  keepeth  the  commandment 
keepeth  his  own  soul;  but  he  that 
despiseth  his  ways  shall  die.  ^^^J^'He 
that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth 
imto  the  Lobd  ;  and  ^  that  which  he 
hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again. 
(18)  p  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope, 
and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  *for  his 
crying.  (^)  A  man  of  great  wrath  shall 
suffer  punishment:  for  if  thou  deliver 
Aim,  yet  thou  must  ^  do  it  again.  <^>  Hear 


XIX. 

(1)  Perverse  in  his  lips. — One  who  distorts  the 
truth ;  trADslated  ''  froward  "  in  chsp.  iv.  24.  That  a 
rich  man  is  here  intended  apjpears  likely  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  cbap.  xxviii.  6. 

(2)  Also,  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge 
is  not  good. — Ignorance  is  bad,  as  weU  as  folly. 

He  that  hasteth  with  his  feet  sinneth.— Haste 
without  knowledge  misses  the  mark  aimed  at.  (See 
AboYe  on  viii.  36.) 

(3)  The  foolishness  of  man  perverteth  his 
mray. — A  man's  own  self-will  (i.  7)  overturns  his  way. 
stops  his  progress,  whether  in  temporal  or  spiritual 
matters,  and  then,  instead  of  blaming  himself,  "his 
heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord."  (Comp.  Isa.  viii.  21; 
Bev.  xvi.  10.  11.) 

(4)  Tixe  poor  is  separated  from  his  neighbour. 
— Or,  hut  the  feeble,  hU  friend  Beparates  himself  {from 
him).  It  was  just  in  order  to  counteract  these  selfish 
instincts  of  mankind  that  the  merciful  provisions  of  such 
passages  as  Deut.  xv.  7.  sqq.,  and  Luke  xiv.  13,  were 
laid  ^on  God's  people. 

(7)  He  pursueth  them  with  words,  yet  they 
are  wanting  to  Him.— The  first  half  of  a  verse  has 
Apparently  dropped  out  here.  The  sense  may  be,  that 
the  poor  man  hunts  after  words—  i.e.,  seeks  to  get  pro- 
mises of  help  from  his  friends,  and  these  end  in 
nothing — ^mere  talk. 

(d)He  that  getteth  wisdom.— Literally,  heart. 
For  that  "  wisdom,"  or  "  knowledge,"  that  begins  with 
the  "  fear  of  the  Lord  "  (see  above  on  chap.  i.  7),  and 
ends  with  loving  Him,  is  not  a  matter  of  intellect  only, 
bat  of  the  heart  also — i.e.,  the  will  and  affections. 

(10)  Delight  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool.— He  is 
mined  by  prosperity  and  luxury  :  much  more  is  a  slave 
unfit  to  rule  over  princes.  The  writer  has  in  his  mind 
the  case  of  an  emancipated  slave  being  raised  to  high 


place  by  court  favour,  and  then  insolently  trampling  on 
those  who  were  once  far  above  him.  (Comp.  chap.  xzx. 
22 ;  Eccl.  X.  6.  7.) 

(11)  It  is  his  glory  to  pass  oyer  a  transgres- 
sion.— ^In  this  he  imitates  a  Greater.  Comp.  Mic.  vii. 
18 ;  BouL  iii.  25 ;  Matt.  v.  45.) 

(13)  A  continual  dropping.— As  of  the  rain  leak- 
ing through  the  flat  roof  of  an  eastern  house  on  a  wet 
day.     (Comp.  zxvii.  15.) 

(i&)  Slothftilness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep.— 
Or  rather,  mahea  it  fall  upon  a  man,  as  upon  Adam 
(Gen.  ii.  21). 

(16)  He  that  despiseth  his  ways— «'.e.,  takes  no 
heed  to  them,  whether  they  please  God  or  not. 

Shall  die.— Physically  (comp.  Exod.  xii.  15  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  30),  spiritnaUv  (comp.  Luke  i.  79) ;  a  death  to  be 
completed  hereafter  (Rev.  ii.  11). 

(17)  Lendeth  unto  the  Lord.— Who  "for  our 
sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
be  rich  "  (2  Got.  viii.  9),  and  Who  regards  all  done 
to  one  of  his  poor  brethren  as  done  unto  Himself 
(Matt.  XXV.  40). 

(18)  And  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crsring. 
— Or,  bui  8et  not  thy  soul  on  his  destruction.  Do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  kill  him  in  thy  zeal  for  his  good,  or 
despair  of  his  amendment.  (Comp.  Eph.  vi.  4 ;  Col. 
iii.  21.)  It  may  also  signify  "  do  not  let  him  perish  for 
want  of  chastisement,"  as  chap,  xxiii.  13  is  also  explained. 

(19)  For  if  thou  deliyer  him.  yet  thou  must 
do  it  again.— As  St.  Paul  says  {GsX.  vi.  5),  "  Every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  We  cannot  shield 
wrong-headed  people  from  the  consequences  of  their 
want  of  self  .control,  however  much  we  may  pity  them 
for  the  suffering  they  have  brought  on  themselves. 

(20)  That  thou  mayest  be  wise  in  thy  latter 
end. — That  *'  though  thy  beeinning  might  be  small, 
yet  that  thy  latter  end  should  greatly  increase  "  (Job 
viii.  7). 
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coonsely  and  receive  instraction,  that 
thou  mayest  be  wise  in  thy  latter  end. 

(2i)«  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's 
heart;  nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the 
LoBD,  that  shall  stand.  (^)  The  desire 
of  a  man  is  his  kindness :  and  a  poor 
man  is  better  than  a  liar.  (^)  The  fear 
of  the  LoBD  tendeth  to  life  :  and  he  that 
hath  it  shall  abide  satisfied;  he  shall 
not  be  visited  with  evU. .  (^4)  a^  slothful 
man  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  bring  it  to  his 
mouth  again.  <^)  ^  Smite  a  scomer,  and 
the  simple  ^wiU  beware:  and  reprove 
one  that  hath  understanding,  and  he 
will  understand  knowledge.  <^^He  that 
wasteth  his  father,  and  chaseth  away 
his  mother,  is  a  son  that  causeth  shame, 
and  bringeth  reproach.  (^7)  Cease,  my 
son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that  cavseth 
to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge. 
(28)  3An  ungodly  witness  scometh  judg- 
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ment:  and  the  mouth  of  the  wicked 
devoureth  iniquity.  W  Judgments  are 
prepared  for  scomers  and  stripes  for 
the  back  of  fools. 

CHAPTEE  XX.  — « Wine  it  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  «  racing:  «md 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not 
wise.  (^^  ''The  fear  of  a  king  is  as  the 
roaring  of  a  lion :  whoso  provoketh  him 
to  anger  sinneth  against  his  own  soul. 
(^)  It  is  on  honour  for  a  man  to  cease 
from  strife:  but  every  fool  wiU  be 
meddling. 

W  'The  sluggard  will  not  plow  by- 
reason  of  the  ^cold ;  therefore  shall  he 
beg  in  harvest,  and  have  nothing. 
(5)  /Counsel  in  the  heart  of  man  is  like^ 
deep  water ;  but  a  man  of  understanding' 
will  draw  it  out.  W  Most  men  will  pro- 
claim every  one  his  own  ^goodness :  but 
a  faithful  man  who  can  find  9    ^  The 


(21)  There  are  many  devices  (or,  ihot^hts)  in  a 
man's  heart.^"  He  disqaieteth  himself  in  vain"  (Ps. 
xzxiz.  6),  endeavonring  to  carry  out  his  varioas  plans 
in  life,  while  the  one  unchangeable  "  counsel  of  the 
Lord/'  that  shall  stand — t.e.,  abide  in  all  its  folnesa 
(Comp.  Isa.  xlyi.  10, 11 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Job  udii.  13.) 

(22)  The  desire  of  a  man  is  his  kindness— 
i.e.,  what  makes  a  man  desired  or  beloTed  is  his  kind- 
ness. Or,  the  kindness  of  a  man  consists  in — is  shewn 
by — his  good-will,  even  though  he  cannot  carry  it  out. 

And  a  poor  man  (who  would  do  a  kindness  if  he 
could)  is  better  than  a  liar.— Than  a  rich  man  who 
could  help  another,  but  professes  to  be  unable  to  do  so. 

(23)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life.— To 
life  in  this  world,  the  reward  of  uprightness  promised 
to  the  Israelites  of  old  (Is&  xxxvii.  29) ;  and  to  life  in 
the  next  (Mark  x.  30). 

He  shall  not  be  visited  with  evil.— (Comp. 
Lev.  xxvi.  6.)  A  higher  blessing  is  promised  in  the 
Kew  Testament ;  not  immunity  from  trouble,  for  trouble 
may  be  needed  for  advance  in  holiness  (Bom.  viii.  28), 
but  protection  in  it  (1  Pet.  iii  13 ;  Bom.  yiii.  35,  aqq.), 

(24)  A  slothfkil  man  hideth  his  hand  in  his 
bosom. — Better,  in  the  dish  that  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  table  at  an  Oriental  dinner,  into  which  the 
guests  dipped  their  hands  to  take  out  the  food  for 
themselves  (Matt,  xxvi  23). 

(25)  Smite  a  soorner,  and  the  simple  will 
beware.— For  "  scomer  "  and  "  simple  *'  see  note  on 
L  22.  Beproof  b  of  no  avul  to  turn  the  "  scomer " 
from  his  evil  way  (ix.  7 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xv.  12),  punishment 
will  abo  do  him  no  good;  but  it  may  make  the  "  simple," 
whose  character  is  not  vet  formed  for  good  or  evil,  re- 
flect and  amend.  So  God  at  first  punishes  sinners  for 
their  good  (Amos.  iv.  6,  ff.),  afterwards,  when  they  are 
obdurate,  as  a  warning  to  others  {ibid,  12 ;  Deut.  xxix. 

21,/.) 
(27)  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction 

that  causeth  to  err  .  .  . — Or  the  x)assage  may  mean. 

Cease  to  hear  instruction  if  you  are  only  going  to  err 

afterwards — Make  up  your  mind  what  you  are  intend- 


ing to  do  hereafter,  and  act  now  aocordinglj;  better 
not  know  the  truth  than  learn  it  only  to  desert  it. 
(Comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  21.) 

(28)  An  ungodly  (worthless)  witness  Bcometh. 
judgement. — ^Despises  the  orders  of  the  Law  to  avoid 
perjury  (Exod.  xx.  16;  Lev.  v.  1).  (Comp.  1  Kings 
viii.  31). 

The  mouth  of  the  wicked  devoureth  ini- 
quity.— ^As  a  dainty  morsel.    (Comp.  xviii.  8.) 

(29)  Judgments  are  prepared  for  scomers. — 
(Comp.  ver.  25.) 

Fools. — See  above  on  chap.  i.  22. 


<i)  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  rasin£r 

— I.e.,  producing  these  effects  in  those  who  sabjeci 
themselves  to  their  power. 

(2)  The  fear  of  a  king  is  as  the  roaring  of  a 
lion,  i.e.,  the  dread  which  he  casts  upon  others  when 
he  is  becoming  angry  is  a  warning  of  approaching 
danger. 

Sinneth  against  his  own  soul— ».e.,  against  his 
own  life. 

(3)  But  every  fool.— Self-willed  person.  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  22.) 

Will  be  meddling.— Or,  rather,  shewing  his  ieeih: 
(Comp.  chap.  xvii.  14)  thinking  that  his  own  personal 
disnitv  is  at  stake. 

Ts)  Counsel  in  the  heart  of  man  is  like  deep 
water.— The  wise  thoughts  of  a  "  man,"  fitlv  so-called 
(comp.  chap,  xviii.  4),  may  be  hid  deep  in  his  oreast,  like 
the  waters  of  a  well,  but  a  man  of  understanding  kiiow» 
how  to  draw  them  out  as  bv  a  windlass  and  ba^et 
(Exod.  ii.  16). 

(6)  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  lua 
own  goodness.— Will  be  full  of  his  benevolent  in. 
tentions,  "  but  a  fiuthful  man,"  who  carries  out  these 
promises,  "  who  can  find  P  " 

(7)  The  just  man.— Comp.  chap.  x.  2. 

His  children  are  blessed  aiter  him.— Comp. 
1  Kings  XV.  4,  Jer.  xxxiii.  20,  21. 
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jast  man  walketh  in  his  integrity:  'his 
children  are  blessed  after  him.  ^^A 
king  that  sitteth  in  the  throne  of  jndff- 
ment  scattereth  awaj  all  evil  widi  his 
eyes.  ^*>  'Who  can  say,  I  have  made 
my  heart  dean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sinP 
(i^'i'iDivers  weights,  and  ^divers  mea- 
sures, both  of  them  are  alike  abomina- 
tion to  the  LoBD.  ^^>  Even  a  child  is 
known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  work 
he  pure,  and  whether  it  be  right.  ^> '  The 
hearing  ear,  and  the  seSng  eye,  the 
Lord  hath  made  even  both  of  them. 

(^)«Love  not  sleep,  lest  thon  come 
to  poverty ;  open  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
shalt  be  satisfied  with  bx^^.  ^^Ut  is 
nanght,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer : 
bnt  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he 
boasteth*  <^)  There  is  gold,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  rubies :  but  the  lips  of  know- 
ledge are  a  precious  jewel.  W/Take  his 
garment  that  is  surety  far  a  stranger : 
and  take  a  pledge  of  him  for  a  strange 
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woman.  ^^')  ^  'Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet 
to  a  man;  but  afterwards  his  mouth 
shall  be  filled  with  gravel.  (^^^Every 
purpose  is  established  by  counsel :  and 
with  good  advice  make  war.  (^)*He 
that  goeth  about  as  a  talebearer  re- 
yealeth  secrets:  therefore  meddle  not 
with  him  that  ^flattereth  with  his  lips. 
(20)  *Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  his 
mother,  his  'lamp  shall  be  put  out  in 
obscure  darkness.  ^^  An  inheritance 
may  be  gotten  hastily  at  the  beginning ; 
but  the  end  thereof  shall  not  be  bless^. 
<^)  'Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil; 
but  wait  on  the  Lobd,  and  he  shall  save 
thee. 

<^)"' Divers  weights  are  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord  ;  and  'a  false  balance  is 
not  good.  ^^^^  Man's  goings  are  of  the 
LosD ;  how  can  a  man  then  understand 
his  own  way?  ^^It  is  a  snare  to  the 
man  who  devoureth  tiiat  which  is  holy, 
and  after  vows  to  make  enquiry.    <^)  ^  A 


(S)  A  king  that  sitteth  in  the  throne  of 
judgment  .  •  • — See  note  on  chap.  xyL  12. 

(*)  Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart 
clean  P — ^Thoo^h  we  may  have  done  onr  best  by  self- 
examination  ana  confession,  and  repentance  and  trost 
in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  to  obtain  remission 
of  sin,  still  the  heart  is  so  deceitful  (Jer.  xvii.  9),  sins 
may  so  easily  have  escaxH;d  our  notice  (Fs.  xix.  12, 1 
Cor.  iT.  4),  that  satisfaction  with  ourselves  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  (Bom.  xi  20). 

(10)  Divers  weights  and  divers  measures  .  .  • 
— See  above  on  chap.  xi.  1. 

(U)  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings  •  .  . 
— ^The  disposition  soon  shews  itself ;  all  the  more  reason, 
therefore,  to  train  it  betimes. 

(12)  The  Lord  hath  made  even  both  of  them. 
— ^And,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  used  as  He  would  have 
them.  (Comp.  onr  Lord's  constant  warning,  "  He  that 
hath  ears  to  near,  let  him  hear.")  The  proverb  may 
also  remind  na  of  the  admonition  in  chap.  xv.  3,  and 
Ps.  xdr.  9,  to  remember  God's  constant  watchf  idness 
orerns. 

(^)  Open  thine  eyes.— Be  np  and  stirring. 

(XM  It  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer.— He  cries 
down  the  goods  he  wants  to  purchase. 

Then  he  boasteth. — How  he  has  outdone  the 
seller,  and  got  the  goods  below  their  value.  For  other 
notices  of  cheating  in  trade  see  above  on  chap.  xL  1. 

(15)  Bubies.— See  above  on  chap,  iii  15. 

Lips  of  knowledge. — See  above  on  chap,  xviii.  4. 

(16)  Take  his  garment  that  is  surety  for  a 
stranger. — ^Another  warning  against  suretiship.  (See 
above  on  chap.  vi.  1.^  If  a  man  is  rash  enough  to  oecome 
surety  for  another,  lie  must  suffer  for  his  imprudence, 
and  learn  wisdom  by  feeling  the  effects  of  his  folly. 

And  take  a  pledge  of  him  for  a  strange 
woman.— Bather,  take  him  as  a  pledge  (seize  upon 
his  person  who  has  become  snrety)/or  a  strange  woman, 
(according  to  tiie  margin)  or,  far  strangers  (as  the 
text  reads). 


(19)  ilattereth  with  his  lips.— Bather,  is  open 
with  his  lips,  cannot  keep  them  snut. 

(^)  His  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure 
darkness. — See  above,  on  chap.  xiiL  9. 

(21)  The  end  thereof  shall  not  be  blessed.— 
Comp.  chap,  xxviii.  20 :  the  evil  means  by  which  he 
acquired  the  possession  will,  at  the  last,  be  visited  upon 
him.  Thus  Jacob  was  punished  severely  for  the 
selfishness  by  which  ho  gamed  the  birthright,  and  for 
the  fraud  by  which  he  obtained  the  blessing  belonging 
to  his  brother. 

W  Wait  on  the  Lord  and  he  shaU  save  thee. 
— ^Do  not  look  for  vengeance  on  enemies  (for  they  are 
to  be  forgiven),  but  for  deliverance  from  their  attacks ; 
foi^get  their  malice,  remember  only  Gk)d's  love  for  thee, 
and  trust  in  Him.  (Comp.  1  Peter  iii.  13,  Bom.  viii. 
28.) 

(24)  Man's  goings  are  of  the  Lord.— Comp.  Jer. 
X.  23  and  the  collect,  "  O  Gk)d,  from  whom  ...  all  just 
works  do  proceed." 

How  can  a  man  then  understand  his  own 
wayP — i,e,,  how  he  should  go.  So  much  the  more 
reason  for  the  praver  of  Ps.  xxv.  3,  **  Shew  me  thy 
ways,  O  Lord."    ((5omp.  Ps.  cxix.  33,^,  cxliii.  8.) 

W  It  is  a  snare  to  a  man  who  devoureth 
that  which  is  hol]^.— Bather,  It  is  a  snare  for  a 
man  (t.e.,  gets  him  mto  trouble)  rashly  ta  say,  "  It  is 
dediaded  (i.e.,  when  he  thoughtlessly  dedicates  any- 
thing to  Gk)d),  and  after  hs  has  vowed  ta  enquire 
(whether  he  can  keep  his  word).  (Comp.  Ecdes.  v.  2, 
4-6.) 

C^)  A  wise  king  scattereth  the  wicked.— 
Bather,  winnows  them. 

And  bringeth  the  wheel  over  them.— Comp. 
Isa.  xxviii.  27.  A  sort  of  sledge  or  cart  was  driven 
over  the  stalks  of  com  spread  upon  the  threshing-floor, 
by  means  of  which  the  grain  was  separated  from  the 
husk  A  wise  king  winnows  out  evil  persons  from 
among  his  people,  thus  putting  an  end  to  tiieir  corrupt- 
ing iimuence.    (Comp.  Matt.  iii.  12.) 
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wise  king  scatteretli  the  wicked,  and 
bringeth  the  wheel  over  them.  <27)  xhe 
spirit  of  man  is  the  ^  candle  of  the  Lord, 
searching  all  the  inward  parts  of  the 
belly.  <^  « Mercy  and  truth  preserve  the 
king:  and  his  throne  is  upholden  by 
mercy.  <^J  The  glory  of  young  men  is 
their  strength  :  and  *the  beauty  of  old 
men  is  the  grey  head.  (®^>  The  blueness 
of  a  wound  ^cleanseth  away  evil :  so  do 
stripes  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly. 

CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  The  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  rivers  of  water:  he  turneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will.  (2)  c  Every  way 
of  a  man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes :  but 
the  Lord  pondereth  the  hearts.  ^^^  ^To 
do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice. 
<4)  e'^jiXL  high  look,  and  a  proud   heart, 


1  Or,  lamp. 

a  Ph.  101. 1 ;  ch.  3:). 
14. 

b  rh.  16.  SI. 

X  Ht>b.,  tir  a  purg- 
!»<>  medicine  a- 
gaintt  evU, 

e  ch.  1&  t 

d  1  Bam.  15. 29 ;  ch. 
15.  8  ;  Iml  1.  11 : 
Ho8.  e.  0;  Mic. 
6.  7,  a. 

€  ch.  6.  17. 

8  Hell..  Haughii' 
nesft  o/eyea. 

4  Or,  the  light  of 
tlie  wicked. 

/  ch.  10. 1,  &  18. 11. 

5  Hcb.,  »ate  Viem, 
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g  cb.  19.13  &K.  24, 
&27.  IS. 

0  Hob.,  a  woman 
0/  ccnteHtions. 

7  Heb.,  on  kotiMq^ 

»ociety. 

h  James  4. 6. 

8  Heb.,  (•  net  far 
rour«a. 
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and  *the  plowing  of  the  wicked,  is  sin. 
<*>  The  thoughts  of  the  diligent  tend 
only  to  plenteousness ;  but  of  every  one 
thai  is  hajsty  only  to  want. 

(«)/The  getting  of  treasures  by  a 
lying  tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and 
fro  of  them  that  seek  death.  ^>The 
robbery  of  the  wicked  shall  ^destroy 
them ;  because  tHey  refuse  to  do  judg- 
ment. <®)  The  way  of  man  is  froward 
and  strange :  but  as  for  the  pure,  his 
work  is  right. 

(»)  9li  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  comer 
of  the  housetop,  than  with  ®a  brawling 
woman  in  7  a  wide  house.  ^^^^  *The  soul 
of  the  wicked  desireth  evil :  his  neigh- 
bour ^findeth  no  favour  in  his  eyes. 
(11) » When  the  scomer  is  punished,  the 
simple  is  made  wise :  and  when  the 
wise  is  instructed,  he  receiveth  know- 
ledge.    (^2)  The  righteous   man   wisely 


(27)  The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord. — The  spirit  of  man,  breathed  into  him  at  first 
by  the  Creator  (Gen.  ii.  7),  and  afterwards  quickened 
and  illomined  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  the  "  candle  of 
the  Lord,"  given  to  man  as  an  inward  light  and 
guide. 

Searching  all  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly. 
— That  is,  of  the  inmost  heart  ox  man ;  testing  all  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  by  God's  Liw,  approving 
8ome,  condemning  others,  according  as  they  agree  with 
it  or  not.  The  word  "  belly  "  is  equivalent  to  "  heart  ** 
or  "  soul "  in  Job  rv.  2, 15,  xxxii.  19.  (Comp.  John 
vii.  38.) 

(28)  Meroy  and  truth  preserve  the  king.— 
See  above  on  chap.  iii.  3.  The  love  and  faithfulness 
he  shows  to  his  subjects  draw  out  the  same  qiuJities  in 
them,  and  these  are  the  safeguard  of  his  throne.  So 
(Ps.  czxx.  4)  the  mercy  shown  bj^  Gk>d  inspires  man 
with  a  reverent  fear  of  Him,  while  harshness  might 
have  made  him  a  slave,  or  driven  him  through  despair 
iuto  rebellion.     (Comp.  Jer.  xxziii.  9.) 

(29)  The  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  grey  head. 
— ^As  sugffestine  the  possession  of  experience  and 
wisdom.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  aged,  therefore,  if  they 
do  not  receive  the  honour  due  to  them,  and  this  arises 
from  their  not  having  so  spent  their  youth  and  middle 
age  as  to  make  their  old  age  venerable. 

(30)  The  blueness  of  a  wound.— Rather,  Die 
stripes  of  a  wound,  or  wounds  which  cut  into  the  flesh, 
cleanse  away  evil. 

So  do  stripes  the  inward  parte  of  the  belly.— 
Better,  afid  hlinos  (which  reach)  the  inward  parts  of  the 
heUy,  i.e.,  which  are  felt  in  the  inmost  recesses  o^  the 
heart  (comp.  verse  27).  Kindness  is  thrown  away  upon 
some  people :  they  can  only  be  touched  by  punishment. 

XXI. 

(1)  As  the  rivers  of  water.— Channels  for  irriga. 
tion  (comp.  Ps.  i.  3).  He  turns  the  heart  of  the  king, 
whose  favour  is  as  the  latter  rain  (chap.  xvi.  15)  and 
(lew  (xix.  12),  now  towards  one  suppliant  and  now 
towards  another,  es  He  thinks  fit,  for  "  the  hearts  of 
kings  are  in  His  rule  aud  governance." 


<2)  Every  way  of  a  man  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes. — See  above,  on  chap.  xvi.  2. 

(3)  To  do  justice  andf  judgment^  &c.— See  above 
on  chap.  x.  2. 

Is  more  acceptable  than  sacriflce.— See  above 
on  XV.  8. 

(*)  The  plowing  ofthe  wicked.— t.c,,  their  work, 
all  they  do ;  for  it  is  not  done  to  please  God  but  them- 
selves ;  nor  carried  on  in  His  strength,  but  in  reliance 
upon  their  own,  and  therefore  it  is  "  sin,"  not  pleasing 
to  Him.  For  the  word  here  translated  "  plowing,*'  see 
above  on  chap.  xiii.  23,  where  it  is  rendered^"  tUJage." 
It  may  also  signify  *^  lamp  "  (see  above  on  xiii.  9). 

(5)  The  thoughts  of  every  one  that  is  hasty 
tend  only  to  want. — This  proverb  is  met  with  on  all 
mdes  :  *'  More  haste,  worse  speed  " ;  "  Festina  lente  " ; 
"  Bile  mit  WeUe." 

(6)  Is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  firo  of  them  that 
seek  death.— Bather,  is  (as)  the  driven  (fleeting) 
hreaih  of  those  who  are  seeking  death.  They  are  seek- 
ing  in  realitv  not  riches,  but  death,  and  these  riches 
will  vanish  like  their  own  breath.  (Comp.  Wisd.  v.  14 ; 
Ps.  kviii.  2). 

(7)  The  robbery  of  the  wicked.— Or,  iheir  vio- 
lence.    See  above  on  chap.  i.  19.     (Comp.  Ps.  ix.  15.) 

(8)  The  way  of  man  is  i^oward  and  strange. — 
The  words  mav  also  mean  "  Tortuous  is  the  way  of  a 
man  who  is  laden  with  sin.'*    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  15.) 

(9)  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  comer  of  the 
housetop.— Though  there  exposed  to  all  the  storms  of 
heaven.  The  flat  tops  of  houses  were,  in  the  East,  used 
for  exercise  (2  Sam.  xi.  2),  sleeping,  (1  Sam.  ix.  2t>>. 
devotion  (Acts  x.  9),  and  various  domestic  purposes 
(Jos.  ii.  6). 

(10)  His  neighbour  findeth  no  £Etvour  in  his 
eyes. — ^The  wicked  must  have  whatever  he  has  set  his 
heart  upon,  however  much  trouble  and  sorrow  he  may 
cause  to  his  neighbour  thereby. 

W  When  the  scorner  is  punished,  the  sunple 
is  made  wise. — See  above  on  chap.  xix.  25. 

(^)  The  righteous  man  wisely  oonsideretli 
the  house  ofthe  wioked.'-BMior,  A  Bigkteons  one 
(God)  marks  the  house  of  the  wicked  and  o>9erlkrow€ik 
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considereth  the  house  of  the  wicked: 
}mi  God  overthroweth  the  wicked  for 
iheir  wickedness.  ^^^  "Whoso  stoppeth 
his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also 
shall  cry  himself,  bat  shall  not  be  heard. 
(1*)  *A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger:  and 
a  reward  in  the  bosom  strong  wrath. 
^^It  is  joy  to  the  just  to  do  judgment : 
hut  destruction  shall  he  to  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  <*^>The  man  that  wandereth 
out  of  the  way  of  understanding  shall 
remain  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead. 
<^^^He  that  loveth  ^pleasure  shall  he  a 
poor  man :  he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil 
shall  not  be  rich.  <^^)  ^The  wicked  shall 
he  a  ransom  for  the  righteous,  and  the 
transgressor  for  the  upright.  ^^>  *It  is 
better  to  dwell  *in  the  wilderness,  than 
with  a  contentious  and  an  angry 
woman. 

t^J  There  is  treasure  to  be  desired  and 
oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise ;  but  a 
foolish  man  spendeth  it  up.  (^)He  that 
followeth  after  righteousness  and  mercy 
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fiudeth  life,  righteousness,  and  honour. 
^^)  'A  wise  man  scaleth  the  city  of  the 
mighty,  and  casteth  down  the  strength 
of  the  confidence  thereof.  <^) /Whoso 
keepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue 
keepeth  his  soul  from  troubles.  (24)pi.QU(i 
avid  haughty  scoiner  is  his  name,  who 
dealeth  *in  proud  wrath.  <^)  ^The  desire 
of  the  slothful  killeth  him;  for  his 
hands  refuse  to  labour.  <^>He  coveteth 
greedily  all  the  day  long :  but  the 
^righteous  giveth  and  spareth  not. 
(27)  »The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  abomi- 
nation :  how  much  more  wlien  he 
bringeth  it  *  with  a  wicked  mindP  (28)*5^ 
false  witness  shall  perish  :  but  the  man 
that  heareth  speaketh  constantly.  (^)A 
wicked  man  hardeneth  his  face :  but  as 
for  the  upright,  he  •  directeth  his  way. 
(30)  I  There  is  no  wisdom  nor  understand- 
ing nor  counsel  against  the  Lord. 
(3i)«»The  horse  is  prepared  against  the 
day  of  battle :  but  "  ^  safety  is  of  the 
Lord. 


the  idchedfor  (their)  destruction.  He  watches  the  evil 
to  see  whether  they  will  repent  (Luke  xiii.  8),  and  if 
they  will  not,  at  last  overthrows  them  when  their 
imquity  has  become  fnU  (€ren.  xt.  16). 

(1^  He  also  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not 
be  heard. — ^Becanse  he  showed  no  mercy.  (Comp. 
Matt.  T.  7,  zviii.  30 ;  Jas.  ii.  13.) 

U^)  A  gift  in  secret.— Comp.  Abigail  and  David 
(1  Sam.  zxT.  18). 

(15)  ButdeBtraction  shall  be  to  the  workers  of 
iniquity. — ^This  may  also  mean,  *'  It  is  a  terror  to  the 
workers  of  iniqnity  (to  do  right)."  They  are  afraid  to 
trust  such  promises  aa  Matt.  vL  33.  They  think  they 
will  be  mined  if  they  do  not  cheat  their  neighbonrs 
when  they  have  an  opportunity. 

i^^  Shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of  the 
dead.— Described  in  Isa.  xiv.  9 ;  he  shall  not  take  part 
in  the  resurrection  of  Isa.  xxvi.  19.  A  prophecy  of 
retribution  after  death. 

U7)  Wine  and  oil. — The  accompaniments  of  a  feast. 
The  oil,  or  precious  unguents,  were  poured  over  the  head 
(eomp.  Ps.  xxiii.  5).  It  was  the  excessive  love  and  gra- 
titadeof  the  two  Marys  (Luke  vii.  38;  John  xii.  3) 
which  prompted  them  to  anoint  the  Lord's  feet.  These 
perfomes  were  sometimes  of  great  value,  the  "  pound  of 
antment  of  spikenard  "  ( Jomi  xii.  3)  was  worth  "  more 
than  three  hundred  pence  "  (£10  12s.  6d.),  the  wages  of 
a  day  labourer  (Matt.  xx.  2)  for  nearly  a  year. 

(IB)  >p}xe  wicked  shall  be  a  ransom  for  the 
righteous. — The  righteous  is  "  delivered  out  of  trouble 

eip.  xL  8 ;  comp.  Isa.  Ivii.  1),  and  the  wicked  cometh  in 
stead  "  to  receive  upon  his  own  head  Gk)d's  descend- 
ing punishment.  So  it  was  with  Mordecai  and  Haman. 
M  Bighteousness  and  mercy. — ^He  who  endea- 
vours to  ^ve  Grod  and  man  their  due  (see  above  on  x. 
2),  and  to  shew  love  to  them  (chap.  iii.  3),  will  gain 
for  himself  length  of  days  (chap.  iiL  16)  power  to  live 
more  and  more  uprightly,  ana  present  honour  from 
God  and  man  for  so  £>ing.    In  a  higher  sense  he  will 


gain  life  eternal  now  and  hereafter  (John  xvii.  3),  righ- 
teousness, or  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Rom.  ii.  13),  and 
honour  (Bom.  viii.  30)  at  the  last  day,  when  he  will  be 
acknowledged  as  a  true  son  of  God  (Bom.  viii.  19). 

(23)  Whoso  keepethhis  mouth  and  his  tong^ie, 
&C. — See  above  on  chap.  xii.  13. 

<24)  Proud  and  haughty  soomer  is  his  name. 
■^See  above  on  cliap.  i.  22. 

(25)  The  desire  of  the  slothful  kiUeth  them.— 
Their  love  for  sloth  and  pleasure  ruins  them  in  soul  and 
body  and  fortune. 

(26)  He  coveteth  greedily  all  the  day  long, 
that  he  may  "consume  it  on  his  lusts"  (Jas.  iv.  3), 
while  the  righteous  (verse  21)  gives  to  all  who  need, 
remembering  that  he  is  a  steward  (Luke  xvi.  9),  not 
an  owner,  and  that  blessing  will  attend  upon  him 
for  so  doing  (Act<s  xx.  35). 

(27)  How  much  more  when  he  bringeth  it 
with  a  wicked  mind  P— Plotting  at  the  same  time 
future  wickedness,  or  thinldug  to  make  God,  by  the 
sacrifice,  overlook  his  sin,  and  so  become,  as  it  were, 
his  confederate. 

(28)  But  the  man  that  heareth  (carefully,  aud 
repeats  accurately)  speaketh  constantly  (his  tes- 
timony will  live).— -Comp., "  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh," 
Heb.  xi.  4. 

(29)  A  wicked  man  hardeneth  his  face. -Is 
insensible  to  rebuke,  and  will  not  confess  himself  in 
the  wrong,  but  "the  upright  directeth  his  way,"  as 
God  would  have  him,  or,  as  the  margin  implies,  "  lookn 
well"  to  it,  sees  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His 
oommsndmente. 

(ao)  There  is  no  wisdom  .  .  .  against  the 
Lord.— Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  19 ;  Isa.  liv.  17 ;  Ps.  ii.  4. 

(31)  The  horse  is  prepared  against  the  day 
of  battle. — ^These  had  been  imported  largely  from 
Egypt  in  Solomon's  time,  though  this  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  Law  (1  Kings  iv.  26,  and  Dent, 
xvii.  16). 
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CHAPTER  XXn,— (1)  «  A  good  name 
is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches, 
and  Uoving  favour  rather  than  silver 
and  gold.  (2)  b  The  rich  and  poor  meet 
together :  the  Lobd  is  the  maker  of 
them  all.  C^)  'A  prudent  man  foreseeth 
the  evil,  and  hideth  himself:  but  the 
simple  pass  on,  and  are  punished. 
<*)''*  By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  are  riches,  and  honour,  and  life. 
<^)  Thorns  and  snares  are  in  the  way  of 
the  froward :  he  that  doth  keep  his 
soul  shall  be  far  from  them.  <*>  *  Train 
up  a  child  ^in  the  way  he  should  go: 
and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it 

<^)  The  rich  ruleth  over  the  poor,  and 
the  borrower  is  servant  ^  to  the  lender. 
<®^  'He  that  soweth  iniquity  shall  reap 
vanity:  'and  the  rod  of  his  anger  shall 
fail.  (^)  /7  He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye 
shall  be  blessed ;  for  he  giveth  of  his 
bread  to  the  poor.  2S'Cast  out  the 
scomer,  and  contention  shall  go  out; 
yea,  strife  and  reproach  shall    cease. 
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(^)He  that  loveth  pureness  of  heart,. 
^for  the  grace  of  his  lips  the  king  shall 
he  his  friend.  <^J  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
preserve  knowledge,  and  he  overthroweth 
•  the  words  of  the  transgressor.  ^>  *  The 
slothful  man  saith.  There  is  a  lion  with* 
out,  I  shall  be  slain  in  the  streets. 
(i«)  *  The  mouth  of  strange  women  is  a 
deep  pit:  he  that  is  abhorred  of  the 
Lord  shall  fall  therein.  <^>  Foolishness 
is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  hui 
^the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  ta^ 
from  him.  (^^)He  that  oppresseth  the 
poor  to  increase  his  richesj  and  he  that 
giveth  to  the  rich,  shaU  surely  come  to 
want. 

(^7)  Bq^  down  thine  ear,  and  hear  the 
words  of  the  wise,  and  apply  thine  heart 
unto  my  kuowledge.  <*^For  U  ia  2. 
pleasant  thing  if  thou  keep  them  ^^  with- 
in thee ;  they  shall  withal  be  fitted  in 
thy  lips.  <^)That  thy  trust  nmy  be  in 
the  Lord,  I  have  made  known  to  thee 
this  day,  ^^  even  to  thee.  <*^>  Have  not 
I  written  to  thee  excellent   things  in 


xxn. 

(1)  Loving  favour.  — Or,  favour  is  better  than 
silver  and  gold,  "Favour"  may  signify  the  grace 
which  wins  love,  as  well  as  the  favour  gained  thereby. 

(ii)  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together.— Are 
thrown  together  in  the  world  in  order  to  aid  each  other 
in  the  path  through  life,  remembering  that  they  are 
brethren,  sons  of  one  Father.    (Gonrp.  1  Cor.  xii.  27.) 

(3)  A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and 
hideth  himself,  as  the  Israelites  hid  themselves 
within  their  houses  from  the  destroying  angel,  Noah 
within  the  Ark,  the  Christians  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxi.  21)  in  Fella.  (Comp.  lea.  xxvi. 
20.) 

(4)  By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
— Bather,  by  (or,  the  reward  of)  humility  it  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  He  g^des  the  humble  and  teaches  uiem 
His  fear.    (Comp.  Ps.  zxv.  9.) 

Honour,  ana  life.— Comp.  chap.  xxi.  21. 

(5)  Thorns.— <!lomp.  note  on  chap.  xv.  19. 
(8)  Vanity— t.e.,  calamity,  trouble. 
The  rod  of  his  anger  shall  flEdl.— When  his 

time  comes,  and  his  iniauity  is  full,  he  shall  himself 
suffer  the  punishment  he  brought  on  others,  as  Babylon 
did  ^Isa.  xiT.  6),  Assyria  {ibid.  xxx.  31).         « 

(10)  The  scomer.— See  above  on  chap.  i.  22. 

01)  For  the  grace  of  his  lips.— Bother,  who  has 
gra4^  of  lips ;  one  who  loves  the  truth  and  can  speak 
it  pleasantly. 

(12)  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  preserve  know- 
ledge— i.e.,  men  who  know  and  speak  the  truth.  (See 
above  on  chap.  xxi.  28.) 

He  overthroweth  the  words  of  the  trans- 
gressor—i.e.,  the  deceitful;  He  brings  his  lies  to 
Hght. 

(13)  The  slothftd  man  saith.  There  is  a  lion 
without  •  •  4 — Ho  excuses  are  too  absurd  for  him, 
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he  fears  to  meet  a  hon  in  the  open  country,  or,  he 
might  be  murdered  in  the  streets. 
U^)  Strange  women.— See  above  on  chap.  ii.  16. 

(15)  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a 
child. — Self-will  is  meant.  (See  above  on  chap.  L  T.> 
Children  have  to  be  taught  to  yield  their  wills  t«> 
others. 

(16)  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  .  .  . — Bather^ 
he  that  does  so  is  (thereby)  givina  to  the  rich,  only 
to  (his  oum)  loss.  That  is,  he  shall  be  none  the  better 
for  the  act  of  oppression,  but  shall  have  to  disgorge 
his  prev  to  some  one  richer  and  more  powerful  than 
himself  and  thereby  be  reduced  to  poverty. 

4.  An  Intboduction,  containino  an  £xhorta< 
tion  to  "hbab  thb  wobds  of  the   wi8b,'* 

SBBVINO    AS    A    HEADINO    TO    chaps.    XXiL     22-- 

xxiv.  22  (chap.  xxii.  17—21). 

(17)  Hear  the  words  of  the  wise.— Comp.  chap, 
i.  6.  As  "wise"  is  in  the  plural  number,  ii  wonld 
seem  as  if  the  following  section  contained  proverbs 
written  by  others  than  Solomon,  though  thev  may  faav<» 
been  collected  by  him.    (Comp.  chap.  xxiv.  23.) 

(18)  They  shall  withal  be  fitted  in  thy  lips. 
— Bather,  if  they  be  established  (dwell  constantly) 
upon  thy  lips.  They  are  to  be  as  a  watch,  and  **  keep 
the  door  of  his  li]^  ^  against  sin  (Ps.  cxli  3),  to  teach 
him  what  to  sav  in  difficultv  (Mark  xiii.  11),  how  to 
speak  without  fear  even  beiore  kines  (Pa.  cxix.  46); 
by  them  the  "praises  of  God"  wui  ever  be  in  hu 
mouth  (Ps.  cxlix.  6). 

(1^)  I  have  made  known  to  thee  this  day^ 
even  to  thee  these  counsels  of  the  wisa  The  wovde» 
"this  day,*'  recall  the  warning  of  Heb.  liL  13,  and 
the  emphatic  "  to  thee,  even  ta  thee,**  imply  that  tb» 
message  of  Qod,  though  it  may  be  general  in  its  f oniu 
yet  is  addressed  to  each  individual  sool^  amonfl^  Hia 
people  (comp.,  "Ho,  every  one  that  thiisteth/  ^ — 
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counsels  and  knowledge,  <^)that  I  might 
make  thee  know  the  certainty  of  the 
words  of  truth;  that  thou  mightest 
answer  the  words  of  truth  ^to  them 
that  send  unto  thee  P 

(^)Bob  not  the  poor,  because  he  is 
poor:  'neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in 
the  gate  :  ^*^>  *f or  the  Losn  will  plead 
their  cause,  and  spoil  the  soul  of  those 
that  spoiled  them.  ^^^  Make  no  friend- 
ship with  an  auOTj  man;  and  with  a 
fnrious  man  tiiou  shalt  not  go: 
^lest  thou  learn  his  ways,  and  get  a 
snare  to  thy  soul.  (^  'Be  not  thou  one 
of  them  that  strike  hands,  or  of  them 
that  are  sureties  for  debts.  ^^)  If  thou 
hast  nothing  to  pay,  why  should  he 
take  away  tiiy  bed  from  under  thee? 
<^)  'Bemove  not  the  ancient  '  landmark, 
which  thy  fathers  have  set.  <^)  Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business? 
he  shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall 
not  stand  before  'mean  men. 

CHAPTER   YXTTT.— W  When  thou 


1  Or.  to  Ikom  UuU 
•end  the*. 


a  Zech.  7.  lOi  x 


b  Job.  31.  14;  ch. 
9111. 


e  eb.  ft.  1,  ft  U.  1& 


dDcut.I9.14.ftff. 

17 :  cii.  a.  la 


S  Or,  bound. 


S   Heh.,     ebteun 
men. 


e  1  Tim.  ft,  9.  la 


4  Heb..  Wm  thou 
eauM  thine  eye* 
to  Ay  upon. 


/Dettt.l9.)4.ft9r. 
17 :  ch.  a. ». 


a  Or,  bound. 


g  Job>l.ll;r.h.a. 


sittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler,  consider  dili- 
gently what  is  before  thee :  ^^^and  put 
a  knife  to  thy  throat,  if  thou  he  a  man 
given  to  appetite.  ^^)Be  not  desirous 
of  his  dainties :  for  they  are  deceitful 
meat.  <*>  •  Labour  not  to  be  rich : 
cease  from  thine  own  wisdom.  <*>  *  Wilt 
thou  set  thine  eyes  upon  that  which  is 
not?  for  riches  certamly  make  them- 
selves wings;  they  fly  away  as  an  eagle 
toward  heaven. 

^*)  Eat  thou  not  the  bread  of  him  thai 
hath  an  evil  eye,  neither  desire  thou  his 
dainty  meats :  (^)  for  as  he  thinketh  in 
his  heart,  so  is  he :  Eat  and  drink,  saith 
he  to  thee ;  but  his  heart  is  not  with 
thee.  (®^  The  morsel  which  thou  hast 
eaten  shalt  thou  vomit  up,  and  lose  thy 
sweet  words.  ^^^  Speak  not  in  the  ears 
of  a  fool:  for^  he  will  despise  the  wisdom 
of  thy  words. 

<^®> /Remove  not  the  old  ^landmark; 
and  enter  not  into  the  fields  of  the  father- 
less: <">^f or  their  redeemer  is  mighty; 
he  shall  plead  their  cause  with  thee. 


It.  1);  each  being  well  known,  and  an  object  of  love 
on  the  part  of  Ms  Redeemer. 

(21)  That  thou  mightest  answer  the  words 
of  truth  to  them  that  send  unto  thee  P— This 
rendering  is  somewhat  doabtfnl,  but  seems  to  give  the 
best  sense  to  the  passage.  The  scholar  is  to  be  in- 
stracted  not  for  his  own  profit  alone,  but  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  teach  others  also.    (Gomp.  1  Pet.  iii.  15.) 

h,  PiBST  APFEimiZ  TO  THE  "  PbOVEBBS  OF  SOLO- 

mon"  (chap.x.  1 — xxiL  16),  coktaining  pbovebbs 

or    DIFVBBENT    LENGTHS,    FBOM    THE    DISTICH 
TO  THE    liENOTHBNED    DIDACTIC     POBM    (chapS. 

xadi  22— xriY.  22). 

W  Neither  oppress  the  afiUcted  in  the  gate. 
<^The  pbuse  of  bnsiness  (Gen.  xxxiv.  20)  and  of  judg- 
ment (Dent.  xxi.  19 ;  Amos  y.  15).  (Comp.  the  titfe, 
**  the  Sublime  Porte.")  This,  with  the  following  verse 
23,  forms  a  tetrastich  or  verse  of  four  lines,  as  So  also 
verses  24  and  25. 

95)  Lest  thou  .  .  .  get  a  snare  to  thy  soul— 
ie.,  lose  thy  life. 

<^  Be  not  thou  one  of  them  that  strike 
hands. — Another  warning  against  snretiship.  (See 
above,  on  chap,  vi.  1.) 

(^  Why  should  he  take  away  thy  bed  firom 
under  thee  P— If  the  mantle  was  taken  in  pledge,  it 
had  to  be  restored  before  sundown  for  the  poor  roan  to 
sleep  in ;  but  this  mercif ulprovision  of  the  Law  was 
evidently  evaded.    (Comp.  £zek.  xviii.  12.) 

cs^  Bemoye  not  the  ancient  landmark.— 
The  stones  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  fields  :  evi- 
dently a  not  uncommon  crime,  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  is  forbidden.  (Gomp.  chap,  xxiii.  10; 
Dent.  xix.  14,  xrvii.  17.) 

^)  He  shall  stand  before  kings.— ShaU  attend 
nnon  them  as  their  minister.  (Comp.  Gen.  xli.  46.) 
Tnis  verse  is  a  triatich,  containing  three  lines. 


(1)  Consider  diligently  what  is  before  thee. 
— Bather,  Who  is  before  thee ;  that  thy  host  is  not  an 
equal,  but  one  who,  if  offended,  might  do  thee  deadly 
harm. 

(2)  And  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat.— Use  the 
strongest  methods  to  keep  thine  appetite  in  check,  if 
thou  art  likely  to  give  way  to  it,  and  then,  overcome 
by  meat  and  drink,  to  say  or  do  anything  to  ofEend  thy 
host. 

(3)  Deceitful  meat.— Not  offered  out  of  friend- 
ship and  love  to  thee ;  for  an  unguarded  word  spoken 
in  the  insecuriiy  of  the  festive  hour  might  bring  ruin 
to  thee. 

(4)  Cease  f^om  thine  own  wisdom.— Clever- 
ness shewn  in  piling  up  wealth. 

(5)  They  fly  away.— Rather,  Ae  an  eagle  thatfiieth 
toward  heaven,  far  beyond  thy  reach. 

(6)  Him  that  hath  an  evil  eye. —A  sordid, 


grudging  temper. 

(7)  For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he« 
— He  is  not  really  friendly  and  hospitable,  as  his  words 
would  imply,  but  he  grudges  every  morsel  thou  takest, 
calculating  its  cost. 

(8)  Shalt  thou  vomit  up. — Shalt  be  disgusted  at 
having  partaken  of  hospitality  which  was  not  freely 
offered  to  thee. 

And  lose  thy  sweet  words.  —  All  thy  civil 
speeches  and  thanks  for  the  cold  welcome  thou  hast 
had. 

(9)  Speak  not  in  the  ears  of  a  fooL — Do  not 
waste  thy  time  in  explaining  matters  to  him. 

A  fool. — ^A  dull,  stupid  nerson.    (Comp.  chap.  i.  22.) 

(10)  Bemove  not  the  old  landmark. — See  above, 
on  chap.  xxii.  28. 

<ii)  Their  redeemer  is  mighty. — ^They  may  have 
no  near  lri««niiLw  (Lev.  xxv.  25)  to  redeem  their  land. 
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(^^  Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction, 
and  thine  ears  to  the  words  of  know- 
ledge. (^*  *  Withhold  not  correction  from 
the  child :  for  if  thou  beatest  him  with 
the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  <^*^  Thou  shalt 
beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver 
his  soul  from  hell.  ^^^  My  son,  if  thine 
heart  be  wise,  my  heart  shall  rejoice, 
^even  mine.  ^^^^Tea,  my  reins  shall  re- 
joice, when  thy  lips  speak  right  things. 

(17)  *  Let  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners : 
but  be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all 
the  day  long.  (^^^  ^For  surely  there  is  an 
^end;  and  thine  expectation  shall  not 
be  cut  off.  ^^^  Hear  thou,  my  son,  and 
be  wise,  and  guide  thine  heart  in  the 
way.  (^^^^''Be  not  among  winebibbers; 
among  riotous  eaters  ^  of  flesh :  ^^^^  for 
the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall 
come  to  poverty :  and  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags.  (^2)  e  Hearken 
unte  thy  father  that  begat  thee,  and 
despise  not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old. 
(23)  Bqj  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ;  also 
wisdom,  and  instruction,  and  under- 
stjtoding.      <^)  /  The    father    of    the 


n  cb.  la.  34  &  19.  IH. ' 

6i  zi.  i;». 


I   Or.  even  I  will 
re  j. 'ice. 


6PS.S7.  ].&  7S.  S; 
ch.  3.S1.&31.1. 


c  ch.  24. 14. 


2  Or,  rneard. 


(I  Rom.l&lil;Eph. 
ft.  16. 


3  Heb.,    0/  their 

Jteeh. 


«  cb.  1. 8. 
/cb.  10. 1,  fr  10.20. 
g  cb.  22: 14. 
A  cb.  7. 12. 

4  Or,  <M  a  rotiber. 

I  Isa.  5. 11. 

5  Or,  a  cockatrice. 


6Hch.,ititheheart 
o/theeea. 


righteous  shall  greatly  rejoice:  and 
he  that  begetteth  a  wise  child  shall 
have  joy  of  him.  (^^  Thy  father  and  thy 
mother  shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  bare 
thee  shall  rejoice. 

(26)  ]^y  gQji^  giYQ  j^Q  thine  heart,  and 
let  thine  eyes  observe  my  ways.  <27)^yQi» 
a  whore  is  a  deep  ditch ;  and  a  strange 
woman  is  a  narrow  pit.  (^)*She  also 
lieth  in  wait  *as  for  a  prey,  and  in- 
creaseth  the  transgressors  among  men. 

(2»)iWho  hath  woe?  who  hath  sor- 
row ?  who  hath  contentions  ?  who  hath 
babbling?  who  hath  wounds  without 
cause?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 
(30) They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine; 
they  that  go  to,,  seek  mixed  wine. 
<*^^  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when 
it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in 
the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright. 
(^)At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent^ 
and  stingeth  like  ^an  adder.  (®^  Thine 
eyes  shall  behold  strange  women,  and 
thine  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things. 
(34)  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth 
down  ^  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he 


yet  thej  have  a  mighty  Deliverer  (Exod.  vi.  6),  who 
win  redress  their  wrongs. 

(13)  He  shall  not  die — i.e.,  a  moderate  correction, 
such  as  that  advised  in  chap.  xiz.  18  (see  note),  will  not 
injure  him — quite  the  reverse. 

(U)  And  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  hell— 
i.e..  Hades,  the  abode  of  the  dead  (Isa.  xiv.  9),  death 
being  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  long  life  the  reward 
of  well-doing  (chap.  iii.  2). 

(16)  2£y  reins  shall  rejoice.— These  being  repre- 
sented in  Hebrew  poetry  as  the  seat  of  the  deepest 
affections,  answering  to  "  heart "  in  verse  15.  (Oomp. 
Ps.  vii.  9 ;  Jer.  rii.  2 ;  Rev.  ii.  23.) 

(18)  An  end,  which  shall  be  peace  (Ps.  xxx^-ii.  37), 
tforresponding  to  the  "  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God  "  (Rom.  viu.  19),  when  we  shall  be  "  like  "  God 
(1  John  iii.  2). 

(19)  Hear  thou,  my  son,  whatever  others  may  do. 
(Comp.  above,  on  chap.  xxii.  19.) 

Guide  thine  heart  in  the  way. — That  is,  of 
God.     (Comp.  Isa.  xl.  3,  and  note  on  Acts  ix.  2.) 

(21)  Drowsiness,  that  follows  after  such  de- 
bauches. 

(23)  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not.— The 
"truth"  is  here  described  under  the  three  heads  of 
wisdom,  self- disciuline,  and  understanding.  (See  above, 
on  chap.  i.  2.)  All  these  are  to  be  obtained  from  God 
(James  i.  5),  who  gives  to  every  man  "liberally," 
"without  money  and  without  price"  (Isa.  Iv.  1).  (Comp. 
Rev.  iii.  18,  and  the  *'  treasure  "  and  **  pearl  of  great 
price  "  of  M*itt.  xiii.  44—46.) 

(28)  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart.— For  that  is 
the  one  gift  alone  worthy  of  acceptance  which  man  can 
offer  to  (jrod,  and  the  only  one  which  God  will  accept ; 
an  offering  which  man  endeavours  to  keep  for  himself, 
substituting  for  it  alms,  unreal  prayers,  outward  ob- 
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servances  of  religion,  and  obedience  in  matters  of  little 
moment.     (Comp.  Matt.  xxii.  37.) 

(27)  Strange  woman  (noX^/iriyj^oA). — See  above,  on 
chap.  ii.  16. 

(s»)  Inereaseth  the  transgressors  (faithless) 
among  men. — This  vice  being  the  fruitful  source  of 
faithlessness  both  towards  man  and  God. 

(2»)  Wounds  without  cause  P— Which  m^ht  have 
been  avoided,  and  which  serve  no  good  end. 

Redness  of  eyes  P— Rather,  dimness. 

(SO)  They  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine. — Or, 
To  test ;  to  see  whether  it  is  to  their  taste.  The  wines 
of  the  ancients  were  not  generally  drunk  piune,  but 
diluted  with  water  or  flavoi^ed  with  spices.  (See  above 
on  chap.  ix.  2.) 

(31)  When  it  giveth  its  colour. — Or  sparkles. 

When  it  moveth  itself  aright.— Or,  whtn  it 
glides  easily  down  the  throat. 

(33)  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women. 

— i.e.,  look  out  for  them,  impurity  being  the  constant 
attendant  of  drunkenness.  Or,  the  word  may  be 
translated  **  strange  things,"  referring  to  the  strange 
fancies  of  a  drunkard,  the  horrible  and  fantastic  risions 
present  to  his  disordered  brain. 

Perverse  things. — His  notions  of  right  and  wrong- 
being  completely  distorted. 

(34)  As  he  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea. — And  so  would  inevitably  be  drowned  if  he 
trusted  to  ite  smooth,  glassy  appearance. 

As  he  that  lieth  upon  the  top  of  a  mast.— 
Whom  every  roll  of  the  sUp  might  hurl  into  the  waves. 
The  absolute  insensibility  of  the  drunkard  to  danger  is 
here  described.  Or  it  may  mean  that  everything- 
round  the  drunkard  and  the  ground  on  which  he  lies, 
seem  to  rock  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  niast^ 
head  of  a  ship. 
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that  lieth  upon  the  top  of  a  mast.  t^^They 
have  stricken  me,  shalt  them  say,  and  I 
was  not  sick;  they  have  beaten  me,  and 
^I  felt  it  not:  when  shall  I  awake?  I 
will  seek  it  yet  again. 

CHAPTEE  XXIV.— (1)  Be  not  thou 
'eDviouB  against  evil  men,  neither  desire 
to  be  with  them.  W  *  For  their  heart 
studieth  destruction,  and  their  Ups  talk 
of  mischief. 

^>  Through  wisdom  is  an  house 
builded;  and  by  understanding  it.  is 
established :  (^>  and  by  knowledge  shall 
the  chambers  be  filled  with  all  precious 
and  pleasant  riches.  <^  A  wise  man  '  is 
strong ;  yea,  a  man  of  knowledge  '  in- 
creaseth  strength.  W^For  by  wise 
counsel  thou  shalt  make  thy  war :  and 
in  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety. 

f^>  Wisdom  is  too  high  for  a  fool :  he 
openeth  not  his  mouth  in  the  gate. 
^^  He  that  deviseth  to  do  evil  shall  be 
called  a  mischievous  person.  ^^^  The 
thought  of  foolishness  is  sin :  and  the 
scorner  is  an  abomination  to  men.  Wi/* 
thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy 
strength  is  *  small.    (") '  If  thou  forbear 
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to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  luito 
death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be 
slain;  (^>  if  thou  say  est.  Behold,  we  knew 
it  not ;  doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the 
heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that  keepeth 
thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it?  and  shall 
not  he  render  to  every  man  '  according 
to  his  works  ? 

(13)  jjy  aQjj^  ga^t  thou  honey,  because  it 

is  good ;  and  the  honeycomb,  which  is 
sweet  ^to  thy  taste:  (^*)/so  shall  the 
knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul : 
when  thou  hast  found  it,  ^then  there 
shall  be  a  reward,  and  thy  expectation 
shall  not  be  cut  off. 

(15)  Lay  not  wait,  0  wicked  man, 
against  the  dwelling  of  the  righteous; 
spoil  not  his  resting  place :  (i^)*for  a  just 
m^n  falleth  seven  times,  and  riseth  up 
again :  but  the  wicked  shall  fall  into 
mischief.  ^^^)' Rejoice  not  when  thine 
enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine  heart 
be  glad  when  he  stumbleth:  (^^Uest  the 
Lord  see  it,  and  *  it  displease  him,  and 
he  turn  away  his  wrath  from  him. 

(i9)>7Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil 
men,  neither  be  thou  envious  at  the 
wicked;  (^)for  there  shall  be  no 
reward  to  the  evil  man;   *the  ® candle 


(35)  They  have  stricken  me,  and  I  was  not 
sick. — ^The  dranken  man  feels  no  blows  or  ill  nsage. 

When  shall  I  awake  P— He  longs  to  ronse  him- 
self from  his  slumber  that  he  may  retam  to  his  debaacli. 

xxrv 

(3)  Through  wisdom  is  an  house  builded.— 
See  above  on  chap.  xiv.  1. 

(^)  All  precious  and  pleasant  riches.— Not 
only  earthly  wealth,  but  the  "  true  riches  "  (Luke  xvi. 
11),  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Gk)d.  (Gomp.  note  on 
chap,  xxiii.  23.) 

(o)  A  man  of  knowledge  inoreaseth  strength. 
—For  the  spiritual  sense,  comp.  2  Peter  iii.  18. 

(^)  Wise  counsel.— See  aboye  on  chap.  i.  5.  In 
the  great  spiritual  fight  also  (£ph.  vi.  12)  we  need 
wise  counsel,  to  see  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it. 

(?)  Wisdom  is  too  high  for  a  fool.— For  "  wis- 
dom" (literally,  wiadoTfts),  comp.  note  on  chap.  i.  20. 
He  has  been  too  self-willed  to  learn ;  so  while  others 
express  their  opinions  when  the  business  or  justice  of 
his  city  is  being  transacted  (see  above  on  chap.  xxii.  22) 
he  has  to  remain  sheepishly  silent. 

(9)  The  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin.— Bather, 
Sin  U  the  contrivance  {plotting)  of  gelf-will.  Sin  is 
the  "  transgression  of  the  law  "  of  Qod  (1  John  iii.  4), 
when  we  desert  the  plain  rule  of  duty,  and  plot  how 
we  can  indulge  our  own  self-will. 

^^  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity.— 
And  prove  unable  to  h^  thyself  or  others ;  an  exhorta- 
tion to  courage  (comp.  Heb.  xii.  12).  A  "  more  excellent 
i^ay  "  is  shown  in,  the  following  verse. 


W  If  thou  forbear  .  .  .—Rather,  Deliver  those 
that  are  taken  to  deaih,  and  those  that  are  tottering 
to  the  slauahter,  stop  them  ! 

0^)  If  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not. 
— Man  being  too  much  inclined  to  answer  after  the 
manner  of  Cain  (Gren.  iv.  9),  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  when  he  might  give  aid  to  those  who 
need  it. 

W  So  shaU  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  be 
unto  thy  soul.— Bather,  Know  (or  understand)  that 
wisdom  is  such  (equally  sweet  and  good)  for  thy 
sotil. 

A  reward. — Literally,  a  future.  (Comp.  chap, 
xxiii.  18.) 

(iQ  For  a  just  man  flEdleth  seven  times  and 
riseth  up  again. — That  is,  falls  into  trouble  (not  sin, 
as  is  often  supposed).  Therefore  thy  malice  will  be  of 
no  avail,  for  God's  protection  is  about  him.  (Comp. 
Job  V.  19 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  19,  and  xxxvii.  24.) 

Seven  times — i.e.,  frequently.  (Comp.  Matt,  xviii. 
21.) 

(18)  And  he  turn  away  his  wrath  from  him. 
— Upon  thee  as  having  sinned  more  deeply  than  thine 
enemy  in  thus  rejoicing  at  his  misfortunes.  (Comp. 
chap.  xvii.  5.) 

(it))  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  men— 
i.e.,  at  the  sight  of  their  prosperity,  the  same  difficulty 
which  occurred  to  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xxxvii.  1). 
(Comp.  also  Ps.  Ixxiii.  3  and  Jer.  xii.  1.) 

(20)  For  there  shall  be  no  reward. — ^Literally, 
future,  a3  in  verse  15. 

The  candle  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out. 
— See  above  on  cliap.  xvii.  9. 
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OhaenxUions  of  Solomon^ 


of  the  wicked  shall  bci  put  out.  ^^^  My 
son,  fear  thou  the  Lobd  and  the  king: 
and  meddle  not  with  ^them  that  are 
given  to  change :  '^)  for  their  calamity 
shall  rise  suddenly;  and  who  knoweth 
the  ruin  of  them  both? 

(23)  These  things  also  belong  to  the  wise. 
''It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons 
in  judgment.  (^)*He  that  saith  unto 
the  wicked,  Thou  art  righteous;  him 
shall  the  people  curse,  nations  shall 
abhor  him :  <25)  b^^  to  them  that  rebuke 
Mm  shall  be  delight,  and  ^a  good 
blessing  shall  come  upon  them.  (^^Every 
man  shall  kiss  his  lips  'that  giveth  a 
rig^ht  answer.  (27)p^pQj.Q  thy  work 
without,  and  make  it  fit  for  thyself 
in  the  field ;  and  afterwards  build  thine 
house.  (^^  Be  not  a  witness  against  thy 
neighbour  without  cause ;  and  deceive 
not  with  thy  lips.  ^^^'^  Say  not,  I  will  do 
80  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me :  I  will 


1  Heb^  ehanger$. 


aLev.I9.l5;I>eut. 
1.  17,  ft  10.  10; 
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5  Heb^  a  mam  of 
ahiell 


render   to  the  man  according  to   his 
T^rork 

t»)I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful, 
and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of 
understanding ;  (^)  and,  lo,  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had 
covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone 
wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  (^>  Then 
I  saw,  anc2  ^considered  it  well :  I  looked 
upon  it,  and  received  instruction.  (^'  Yet 
a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep:  (^)  so  shall 
thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth; 
and  thy  want  as  ^an  armed  man. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— <i)  These  are  also 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  copied  out. 
^^^It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a 
thing :  but  the  honour  of  kings  is  to 
search  out  a  matter.  ^  The  heaven  for 
height,  and  the  earth  for  depth,  and 


W  Them  that  are  given  to  ohange.--Perhap8 
rather,  those  who  think  differewtly. 

(22)  The  ruin  of  them  both^.e.,  the  rebels 
against  Grod  and  the  king. 

6.  Second  Appendix  to  "  The  Fbovebbs  op 
Solomon,"  containing  pbovebbs  op  vabious 
lengths,  besbmbling  chaps,  i.  7 — ^iz.,  and  the 
Book  of  Ecclbsiastes  (chap.  xxiv.  2:i—W), 

(23)  These  things  also  belong  to  the  wise— 
i.e,t  have  the  wise  for  their  authors.  (Gomp.  chaps,  i. 
6,  mi.  17.) 

<^  Every  man  shall  kiss  his  lips  .   .  . 
Rather,  He  hisaeth  the  lips  thai  giveth  riqht  answers. 
His  words  are  as  pleasant  as  if  he  had  kissed  the 
inquirer's  lips- 

(27)  Prepare  thy  work  without  .  .  .  —Method 
in  work  is  here  advised ;  first  till  the  eround,  and  then 
build  the  house  which  will  be  maintained  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  field.  In  the  spiritual  life,  too,  we  should 
seek  to  "  perceive  and  know  what  things  we  ought  to 
do,"  if  we  are  not  to  waste  time  and  energy  upon  un- 
suitable and  unattainable  objects. 

(28;  Without  cause — i.e.,  do  not  mention  thy 
neighbour's  faults  unless  for  some  good  reason,  not  for 
malice  or  love  of  gossip. 

(^)  Say  not,  i  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath 
(10X1(6  to  me. — A  wonderful  anticipation  this  of  New 
Testament  teaching,  very  different  from  the  spirit  of 
Lev.  xxiv.  19,  20.  Oomp.  ^chap.  zx.  22,  and  James  ii. 
13,  "  For  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy  that 
shewed  no  mercy." 

C30)  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful  .  .  .  — 
The  parable  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen  for 
them  to  render  the  fruits  in  due  season  (Matt.  zxi.  33), 
and  of  the  thorns  which  choked  the  word  {ibid.,  chap, 
xiii.  7),  suggest  a  spiritual  meaning  for  this  passage. 
It  warns  us  not  to  allow  the  weeds  of  evil  habits  to 
spring  up  in  the  garden  of  the  soul  through  sloth,  nor 
to  suJEer  God's  protecting  care  (the  wall)  to  be  vrith- 


drawn  from  us  because  we  have  not  sought  it  constantly 


in  prayer. 
m  Ab 


vi.  11. 


one  that  travelleth. — See  above  on  chap. 


XXV. 


7.  ThB  THIBD  OBBAT  DFVISION  of  THB  BOOK; 
ANOTHSB  COLLECTION  OF  SOLOMONIC  PBO- 
VEBBS,    CHIEFLY     PABABOLIC     IK     CHABACTEB 

(chaps.  XXV. — xxix.). 

(1)  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon, 
which  the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out.— 

To  this  time  they  had  existed,  it  may  be,  partly  bv  oral 
tradition,  partly  in  writing ;  but  now  Hezekiah,  m  his 
anxie^  to  preserve  these  sacred  memorials  of  the  past, 
had  them  copied  out  and  formed  into  one  collection. 
To  his  care  we  probably  also  owe  the  compilation  of 
Books  n.  (Ps.  xlii. — ^Ixxii.)  and  111.  (Ixxiii.— Ixxxix.)  of 
the  Psalter,  in  the  former  of  which  are  included  several 
psalms  of  David's  which  had  not  found  a  place  in 
Book  I.,  though  this  last-named  book  consists  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  of  psalms  ascribed  to  him.  In 
the  same  manner  the  present  book  (chaps^  xxv. — 
xxix.)  contains  proverbs  of  Solomon  wluch  apparenUy 
were  not  known  to  the  compUer  of  the  previous 
collection. 

(2)  It  is  the  glory  of  Ood  to  conceal  a  thing. 
— For  the  more  we  search  into  the  mysteries  of  nature 
or  revelation,  the  more  do  we  discover  depths  of  which 
we  had  no  idea  before.  Gk)d  has  so  ordered  things 
that  man  may  not  presume  to  measure  himself  with 
his  Maker,  but  may  recog^se  his  own  insignificance. 
(Gomp.  Bom.  xi.  dS^ff.) 

But  the  honour  of  kings  is  to  searob  out  a 
matter. — ^To  see  their  way  through  political  difficnltiea, 
and  to  unmask  crime  and  fraud. 

(3)  The  heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable.— 
A  warning,  it  may  be,  against  pluming  upon  the 
favour  of  a  king  from  thii&ng  that  one  knows  all  that 
is  in  his  mind.    (Oomp.  chap.  xxiiL  1,  2.) 
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Men  of  HezekiaJi, 


the  heart  of  kings  ^ia  unsearchable. 
(*)Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver, 
and  there  shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for 
the  finer.  W*Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne 
shall  be  established  in  righteousness. 

W  2ptit  not  forth  thyseK  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king^  and  stand  not  in  the 
place  of  great  men :  ^)  *for  better  it 
is  that  it  be  said  unto  thee,  Come  up 
hither;  than  that  thou  shouldest  be 
put  lower  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
whom  thine  eyes  have  seen. 

^  Go  not  forth  hastily  to  strive,  lest 
ihau  know  not  what  to  do  in  the  end 
thereof,  when  thy  neighbour  hath  put 
thee  to  shame.  <^>  ^Debate  thy  cause 
with  thy  neighbour  himself;  and  'dis- 
•cover  not  a  secret  to  another :  <^^)  lest  he 
that  heareth  it  put  thee  to  shame,  and 
thine  infamy  turn  not  away. 

(ii)A  word  ^fitly  spoken  is  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  <^)J[«  an 
earring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of 
fine  gold,  «o  M  a  wise  reprover  upon  an 
obedient  ear.  C^J^'As  the  cold  of  snow 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  is  b,  faithful 
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messenger  to  them  that  send  him  :  for 
he  refresheth  the  soul  of  his  masters, 
(w)  Whoso  boasteth  himself  ^  of  a  false  gift 
i^Ztiecloudsandwindwithoutrain.  (i*)'By 
long  forbearing  is  a  prince  persuaded, 
and  a  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone. 

WHast  thou  found  honey  P  eat  so 
much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee,  lest 
thou  be  filled  therewith,  and  vomit  it. 
<i^)  ^Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neigh- 
bour's house;  lest  he  be  ^ weary  of 
thee,  and  so  hate  thee. 

^^-^  A  man  that  beareth  false  witness 
against  his  neighbour  is  a  maul,  and  a 
sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow.  ^>  Confid- 
ence in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time  of 
trouble  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a 
foot  out  of  joint.  (*^)-4«  he  that  taketh 
away  a  g^arment  in  cold  weather,  and  as 
vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth 
songs  to  an  heavy  heart. 

WgJi  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give 
him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink.  W  For  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
and  the  Lobd  shaU  reward  thee. 

(28)  8The    north  wind   driveth    away 


i 


W  And  there  shall  oome  forth  a  vessel  for 
the  finer.;— Or,  80  there  results  a  vessel  to  the  refi/ner, 
•or  silyersmith.    He  b  able  to  make  one. 

(5)  His  throne  shall  be  established  in  right- 
•eousness  — whereas  violence  and  wrong  pull  it  down. 
(Jer-  xzi.  12,  zxii.  3,  sqq,;  Zech.  vii.  9,  sqq.) 

(7)  In  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  thine 
eyes  have  seen,  and  whose  place  thon  hast  shame- 
l^T  taken.  The  same  lesson  was  repeated  by  onr 
Lord  in  Lnke  ziv.  10,  saq.,  and  enforced  on  the  ground 
of  Hi  a  own  example.   (Matt.  xx.  25,  sqq,) 

(8)  When  thy  neighbour  hath  put  thee  to 
shame. — Proved  thee  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  won  his 
•canse  against  thee. 

(9)  Debate  thy  cause  with  thy  neighbour.— 
As  onr  Lord  says,  "If  thy  brother  trespass  asainst 
thee,  ffo  and  tell  nim  his  fanlt  between  thee  and  him 
alone  '  (Matt,  xviii.  15).  Or  it  may  mean,  "  If  yon 
must  go  to  law  with  another,  do  not  drag  others  into 
the  matter  by  disclosing  their  secrets  in  order  to  help 
jonr  canse. 

(10)  ijest  he  that  heareth  it  put  thee  to 
shame. — Lest  he  crv  shame  upon  thee  for  thy 
treachery,  and  thine  infamy  be  not  xorgotten. 

(11)  A  word  fitly  spoken.— Or,  it  may  be,  at  the 
proper  time.    (Comp.  chap.  xv.  23.) 

Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.— 
Probably  ^Iden-ooloored  apples  are  meant,  or  fmit  of 
the  same  tmt,  snch  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  or  oranges. 
"  Pictores "  of  silver  protobly  means  "  figures,'*  i.«., 
baskets  or  dishes  of  ornamental  work. 

(IS)  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of 
harvest.~Not  a  snowstorm,  as  this  would  be  a 
calamity  (chap.  xxvi.  1),  bat  snow  employed  to  cool 
dnnks  in  the  snmmer  heats.    The  use  of  this  was 


probably  familiar  to  Solomon  in  his  summer  palace  at 
Liebanon  (1  Kings  ix.  19).  The  peasants  of  Liebajion 
are  said  now  to  store  up  snow  in  the  clefts  of  the 
mountain,  and  convey  it  in  summer  to  Damascus  and 
the  coast  towns.  iS^or  the  opposite  picture  of  the 
unfaithful  messenger  comp.  chap.  x.  26. 

04)  Whoso  boasteth  himself  of  a  false  gift— 
i.e.,  talks  loudly  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  for  another, 
and  then  does  nothing. 

Clouds  and  wind.— Generally  followed  by  heavy 
rain.    (Comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  45.) 

(16)  Hast  thou  found  honey  P—A  common  occur, 
rence  in  Palestine,  where  swarms  of  wild  bees  abounded 
in  the  woods.  (Comp.  Judg.  xiv.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  27.) 
Hence  came  the  expression  of  a  "  hind  flowing  with 
(milk  and)  honey." 

08>  A  maul— i.e.,  hammer,  connected  with  "  maL 
lens  "  and  "  mallet."  A  false  witness  is  as  mischievous 
as  the  most  deadly  weapons. 

(20)  As  vinegar  upon  nitre,  by  which  the  nitre 
is  rendered  useless. 

Is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  heart. 
— Not  the  true  sympathy  advised  by  St.  Paul.  (Bom. 
xii.  15.) 

(22)  Tiiou  Shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head. — Thou  shalt  make  him  bum  with  shame  at  the 
thought  of  the  wrong  he  has  done  thee.  Thus,  to 
brinff  a  sinner  to  repentance  is  well-pleasing  to  the 
Lord,  who  shall  rewara  thee  for  it.  This  is  better  far 
than  to  indulge  resentment,  which  must  bring  sorrow 
to  oneself,  punishment  from  €k)d — ^whose  prerogative 
of  vengeance  (Bom.  xii.  19)  has  been  usurped — and 
only  serve  to  harden  the  offender  in  his  hostility. 

(28)  The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain.— 
The  marginal  rendering  is  probably  more  correct :  "  The 
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rain :  so  doth  an  angry  countenance  a 
backbiting  tongue.  (^)''It  is  better  to 
dwell  in  the  comer  of  the  housetop, 
than  with  a  brawling  woman  and  in  a 
wide  house.  ^^^As  cold  waters  to  a 
thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a 
far  country.  (^6)^  righteous  man  falling 
down  before  the  wicked  is  as  b,  troubled 
fountain,  and  a  corrupt  spring.  i^It 
is  not  good  to  eat  much  honey :  so  for 
men  to  search  their  own  glory  is  not 
glory.  ^^  *  He  that  hath  no  rule  over 
his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is 
broken  down,  and  without  walls. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— (1)  As  snow  in 
summer,  and  as  rain  in  harvest,  so 
honour  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool.     ^^^  As 
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the  bird  by  wandering,  as  the  swallow 
by  flying,  so  the  curse  causeless  shaJI 
not  come.  ^^^A  ^whip  for  the  horse,  a 
bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the 
fooPs  back.  <*>  Answer  not  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  also  be 
like  unto  him.  <5)  Answer  a  fool  ac- 
cording to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in. 
^his  own  conceit.  <^)He  that  sendeth 
a  message  by  the  hand  of  a  fool  cutteth 
off  the  feet,  and  drinketh  ^  damage^ 
^^  The  legs  of  the  lame  ^are  not  equali 
so  18  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools. 
(8)  ^  As  he  that  bindeth  a  stone  in  a  sling, 
so  is  he  that  giveth  honour  to  a  fool. 
^^^As  a  thorn  goeth  up  into  the  hand  of 
a  drunkard,  so  is  o,  parable  in  the  mouth 
of  fools.   ™  '^The  great  God  that  formed 


north  wind  bringeth  forth  rain ; "  but  as  this  seems  to 
be  opposed  to  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  north-west,  which  is  a  rainy  wiad,  must  be  intended 
here. 

So  doth  an  angry  countenance  a  backbiting 
tongue. — ^Bather,  So  doth  a  backbiting  tongue  {bring 
forth,  or  cause)  troubled  faces, 

(24)  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  oorner  of 
the  housetop. — See  above  on  chap.  xxi.  9. 

(25)  Good  news  from  a  far  country.— This  is 
snggestive  of  the  little  commnnication  which  in  old 
times  took  place  between  distant  conntries. 

(26)  A  righteous  man  falling  down  before 
the  wicked  .  .  • — ^The  month  of  the  righteoos 
was  described  (chap.  x.  11)  as  a  "well  of  life,"  from 
the  comfort  and  refreshment  it  brings  to  the  weary 
through  the  just  and  kindly  counsel  it  offers.  But  if 
the  righteous  man  yields  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
by  the  wicked,  ana  through  fear  or  £ftYOur  gives  up 
his  principles,  then  he  can  no  longer  give  forth  counsel 
out  of  a  pure  heart ;  he  becomes  like  a  fountain  which 
has  been  fouled  by  the  feet  of  cattle  drinking  at  it 
(Ezek.  xxxiv.  18),  and  like  a  corrupted  spring. 

(27)  So  for  men  to  search  their  own  glory  is 
not  glory. — The  sense  of  this  passage  is  very  doubt- 
ful.  It  may  mean,  "  But  to  search  into  difficult  matters 
is  an  honour.'*  Self -indulgence  and  study  are  here 
contrasted. 

(28)  Like  a  city  that  is  broken  down,  and 
without  walls. — ^Exposed  to  the  assault  of  every 
temptation. 

XXYI. 

(1)  As  rain  in  harvest. — This  was  very  unusual 
in  Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  17,  eqq.),  and  of  course 
very  unsuitable  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  harvest. 

So  honour  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool.— i.6.,  for 
a  dull  person,  confident  in  his  own  wisdom  (chap.  i.  22). 
It  only  confirms  him  in  his  good  opinion  of  nimself , 
making  him  less  inclined  than  ever  to  leani. 

(2)  As  the  bird  by  wandering,  as  the  swallow 
by  flying. — Bather,  As  the  bird  (any  small  one,  espe- 
ciallv  the  sparrow)  is  made  for  wandering,  and  tlie 
swallow  for  flying  (where  it  pleases),  so  the  curse 
causeless  (i.e.,  spoken  without  reason)  shall  not  come 
(reach  its  destination).    The   Hebrew    reads    in  the 


margin  **  to  him,'*  instead  of  **  not,'*  in  the  sense  that  » 
causeless  curse,  though  it  passes  out  of  sight  like  a 
bird  in  it<s  flight,  yet  returns  "  to  him  "  who  uttered  it 
— an  idea  expressed  in  more  than  one  English  proverb. 
(Comp.  Ps.  cix.  17, 18 ;  Isa.  Iv.  11.) 

(^)  Answer  not  a  fool.—Oomp.  chap.  i.  22. 

According  to  his  folly.— Do  not  lower  yourself 
by  disputing  or  ar^inK  with  him ;  he  wiU  not  take  in 
your  meaning,  and  will  think  he  has  got  the  better  of 
you,  perhaps  will  insult  you.  It  is  noticeable  that  our 
Lterd  never  answered  a  question  which  should  not  have 
been  asked  Him,  but  always  put  it  by  (e.^..  Matt.  xxi. 
23,  sq^, ;  Luke  xiiL  23,  24;  xxiiL  9;  John  xxi.  21,  22; 
Acts  1.  6,  sqq.). 

(5)  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly. — 
As  his  foUy  deserves,  sharplv  and  decisively,  and  in 
language  suited  to  his  comprenension. 

(^)  Cutteth  off  the  feet.— He  wants  his  business. 
done,  but  if  he  sends  a  fool  to  do  it,  he  might  as  well 
cut  off  his  messenger's  legs,  for  the  business  will  not 
be  transacted;  nay,  worse  than  this,  he  will  "drink 
damage,"  i.e.,  suffer  positive  mischief  from  the  blunder- 
ing of  his  emissary. 

u)  The  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal.— Better, 
perhaps.  The  legs  hana  down  from  a  lame  man,  and  so 
IS  a  parable  (useless)  in  the  mouth  of  fools ;  they  can 
make  no  more  use  of  it  for  the  guidance  of  themselves 
or  others,  than  can  a  lame  man  use  his  legs.  (Comp. 
Luke  viii.  10.) 

(8)  As  he  that  bindeth  a  stone  in  a  sling  •  .  » 
— i.e.,  the  stone  is  soon  gone  from  the  sling  and  seen 
no  more,  so  honour  and  a  fool  soon  part  company. 
This  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  probable  renderings 
of  this  verse. 

(9)  As  a  thorn  goeth  up  into  the  hand  of  a 
drunkard. — Rather,  (As)  a  thombush  (which)  come* 
into  the  hand  of  a  drunkard,  so  (is)  a  parable  (which 
com^s)  into  the  m^uth  of  fools.  They  know  not  how  to 
use  it,  and  only  do  themselves  and  others  harm  by  iU 
(Comp.  2  Pet.  ui.  16.) 

(10)  The  great  God  that  formed  all  things 
both  rewardeth  the  fool,  and  rewardeth. 
transgressors. — If  this  rendering  of  the  passage  could 
stand,  Matt.  vi.  2  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  it. 
If  fools  and  transgressors  will  set  their  mind  upon 
"  husks  "  (Luke  xv.  16)  instead  of  the  food  God  haa 
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all  Oiings  both  rewardeth  the  fool,  and 
rewardeth  transgressors.  (^> "  As  a  dog 
retumeth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool  ^re- 
tumeth  to  his  folly.  t^>  Seest  thou  a 
man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 

(^>  *  The  slothfal  man  saith.  There  is 
a  Hon  in  the  way;  a  lion  is  in  the 
streets.  <"M«  the  door  tumeth  upon 
his  hinges,  so  dotk  the  slothful  upon  his 
bed.  (^  *^The  slothful  hideth  his  hand 
in  his  bosom ;  'it  grieveth  him  to  bring 
it  again  to  his  mouth.  (^®)The  sluggard 
is  wiaer  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason. 

^  He  that  passeth  by,  and  ^meddleth 
with  strife  belonging  not  to  him,  is  like 
one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears. 
<^As  a  mad  man  who  casteth  ^fire* 
brands,  arrows,  and  death,  (^)  so  is  the 
man  that  deceiveth  his  neighbour,  and 
saith.  Am  not  I  in  sport  P  ^^>  ^  Where 
no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out: 
80  'where  there  is  no  ^talebearer,  the 
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strife  ^ceaseth.  ^^^  *  As  coals  are  to- 
burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire ;  so  t8  a 
contentious  man  to  kindle  strife. 

(28)/The  words  of  a  talebearer  are  aa 
wounds,  and  they  go  down  into  the  ^in- 
nermost parts  of  the  belly.  ^^^  Burning 
lips  and  a  wicked  heart  are  like  a  pot^ 
sherd  covered  with  silver  dross.  ^**^  He 
that  hateth  '  dissembleth  with  his  lips,, 
and  layeth  up  deceit  within  him; 
<2*)  when  he  ^®  speaketh  fair,  believe  him 
not:  for  there  are  seven  abominationa 
in  lus  heart.  <^  Whose  ^^  hatred  is 
covered  by  deceit,  his  wickednesa 
shall  be  shewed  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation. <^>^  Whoso  diggeth  a  pit 
shall  fall  therein:  and  he  that  rolleth 
a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him.  (^>  A 
lying  tongue  hateth  those  that  are 
afflicted  by  it ;  and  a  flattering  mouth 
worketh  ruin. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.-^(i/ Boast  not 
thyself  of  ^'to  morrow;  for  thou  knowest 


provided  for  His  children,  He  does  not  deny  it  to 
them ;  they  have  the  reward  they  seek  for.  6nt  the 
Hebrew  can  hardly  yield  this  meanine.  Of  all  the 
rarions  rendering  suggested,  perhaps  the  most  nnob- 
jectionable  is  as  follows.  A  master  (one  skilled  in  his 
art),  prodtuses  everything  (by  his  own  care  and  oversight 
he  sees  himself  that  it  is  properly  done) ;  InU  a  fool  hires 
(others  to  do  his  work),  and  he  hires  peutsers  by.,  i.e., 
any  <casaal  person  that  comes  in  his  way,  whether  skilled 
or  not,  and  so  the  work  is  done  badly. 

(U)  So  a  fool  retumeth  to  his  folly .—Thon^h 
he  knows  it  to  be  folly,  and  miuons  to  him :  bnt  Tice 
has  become  to  him  a  second  nature,  and  he  cannot,  even 
if  he  would,  esca^  from  it.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  have  giYen  way  to  drink  or  impurity-  of  life. 

(12)  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit. 
— Gomp.  the  warnings  of  Bom.  xii.  16,  and  Bev.  iii.  17, 18. 

There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 
--So  the  "  publicans  and  harlots,"  who  had  foolishly 
strayed  from  Grod,  yet  returned  to  Him  at  the  preach, 
ing  of  the  Saviour,  while  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers 
** rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves" 
(Luke  vii.  30),  thinking  they  had  no  need  of  it. 

(13)  The  slothftQ  man  saith,  There  is  a  lion 
in  the  way  .  .  . — See  above  on  chap,  xxii  13. 

(15)  The  slothfdl  hideth  his  hand  in  his 
bosom. — See  above  on  chap.  lux.  24. 

^^>  Seven  men. — A  round  number.  (Comp.  verse 
25,vi31,xxiv.  16.) 

That  can  render  a  reason—ie.,  give  a  sensible 
judgment  on  any  matter  submitted  to  them. 

(i7)Meddleth  with  strife.^Rather,  that  is  «». 
eiied  with  strife.  If  quarreUing  and  taking  revenge  on 
oor  own  account  are  forbidden  (Bom.  xii.  18, 19),  how 
much  more  is  the  mixing  up  of  ourselves  in  the  disputes 
of  other  persons. 

Idke  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears.— 
Who  deserves  to  be  bitten  for  his  pains,  the  usual  result 
of  interfering  in  quarrels. 


(18)  Firebrands* — Arrows  to  which  some  blazing 
material  was  attached,  in  order  that  they  might  set  on 
fire  whatever  they  touched. 

(22)  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as 
wounds.—See  above  on  chap,  xviii.  8. 

(23)  Burning  lips— i.e.,  burning  with  love,  while 
there  is  an  evil  he<^  within. 

A  potsherd  covered  with  silver  dross. — 
Pottery  glazed  with  dross  of  silver,  a  well-known  method 
of  ornamentation.  For  similar  proverbs,  comp.  Matt, 
xxiii.  27 ;   Luke  xi.  39. 

.(2^  Seven  abominations.— See  above  on  verse  16» 
and  comp.  "  seven  spirits  "  (Matt.  xii.  45)  and  "  seven 
devils  "  (Mark  xvi.  9). 

(26)  Whose  hatred  is  covered  by  deceit.-^ 
Bather,  hatred  may  cover  itself  by  deceit  (but)  his 
wickedness  (i.e.,  of  the  hater,  implied  in  "  hatred  ")  wiU 
be  displayed  in  the  eonffregation,  i.e.,  openly,  when  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  mdulging  his  hatred  occurs. 

(27)  Whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein* 
~A  simile  taken  from  hunters  making  pits  as  traps  for 
wUd  animals.  The  same  doctrine  of  retribution  oeing 
brought  upon  the  sinner's  head  by  God  the  righteous 
Judge  is  taught  in  Ps.  vii.  11,  sqq. 

(28)  A  lying  tongue  hatetn  those  that  ara 
afflicted  by  it. — As  the  remembrance  of  them  calls- 
up  his  own  wickedness  to  the  mind  of  the  offender. 
Tnis  is  one  reason  why  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God"  (Bom.  viii.  7),  as  being  conscious  of 
having  rejected  (jk>d'8  love,  and  so  hating  to  be  re* 
minded  of  Him. 

XXVII. 

0)  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow.  — This  is: 
forbidden  also  in  James  iv.  13,  sqq, ;  but  there  on  the 
higher  ground  that  it  arsnies  a  want  of  submission  to 
the  will  of  Almighty  Goa.  This  temper  of  mind,  as 
well  as  the  opposite  one  of  too  great  anxiety  for  the 
morrow  (Matt.  vi.  34),  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
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not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  <^)  Let 
another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
own  mouth ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thioe 
own  lips.  <^)  A  stone  is  ^heavy,  and  the 
sand  weighty;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is 
heavier  than  them  both.  <*^  *  Wrath  is 
cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous;  but 
who  is  able  to  stand  before  ^envyP 
(5)  Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret 
love.  ^^) «  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend ;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are 
*  deceitful. 

(^)  The  fiill  soul  ^loatheth  an  honey- 
comb; but  *to  the  hungry  soul  every 
bitter  thing  is  sweet.  <^>  As  a  bird  that 
wandereth  from  her  nest,  so  ts  a  man 
that  wandereth  from  his  place.  ^^)  Oint- 
ment and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart: 
so  doth  the  sweetness  of  a  man's  friend 
**by  hearty  counsel.  W  Thine  own 
friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  for- 
sake not;  neither  go  into  thy  brother's 
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house  in  the  day  of  thy  calamity:  /or 
"^  better  is  a  neighbour  thai  is  near  than 
a  brother  £ax  off. 

(U)i21y  son,  be  wise,  and  make  my 
heart  glad,  that  I  may  answer  him  that 
reproacheth  me.  <^>'A  prudent  man 
foreseeth  the  evil,  arid  hideth  himself ; 
but  the  simple  pass  on,  and  are  pun- 
ished. (^)*^Take  his  garment  that  \a 
surety  for  a  stranger,  and  take  a  pledge 
of  him  for  a  strange  woman.  <^^)He 
that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud 
voice,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  it 
shall  be  counted  a  curse  to  him.  (^)^  A 
continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day 
and  a  contentious  woman  are  alike. 
(W)  Whosoever  hideth  her  hideth  the 
wind,  and  the  ointment  of  his  right 
hand,  which  bewrayeth  itself. 

<^^Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man 
sharoeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 
(18)  whoso  keepeth  the  fig  tree  shall  eat 


too  much  dependence  upon  self,  and  are  only  to  be  met 
1^  learning  to  realise  the  love  of  Grod  for  His  children 
(tbid.,  26, 30, 33),  and  looking  up  to  Him  daily  for  pro- 
tection, g^dance,  and  support 

(2)  Let  another  man  {gar)  praise  thee  •  .  • 
a  stranger  (no^^rt).— As  to  the  difference  between 
■these  words,  see  above  on  chap,  ii  16.  A  higher  con- 
«ideration  than  this  is  suggested  in  2  Cor.  x.  18. 

<3)  But  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  them 
both— ^.e.,  harder  to  bear.  (Gomp.Ecclu8.xxiL  15.)  The 
"  fool "  here  (evil)  is  the  headstrong,  self -?rilled  person, 
who  has  never  learned  to  control  himself,  but  bursts  out 
into  the  maddest  rage  when  crossed. 

W  But  who  is  able  to  stand  before  envyP 
—Rather,  jealousy,  (Comp.  chap.  vi.  34)  "  Wrath  " 
and  "  anger  "  rage  for  awhile  Uxe  a  storm,  and  then 
subside ;  but  jealousy  can  never  be  completely  set  at  rest. 

i^)  Secret  love — i.e,,  that  never  msdoses  itself  in 
.acts  of  kindness,  not  even  in  "open  rebuke"  when 
■such  is  needed. 

(6)  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  fHend  — 
t.e.,  the  ''open  rebuke"  of  the  previous  verse,  the 
*'  smiting  "  and  "  reproof  "  of  Ps.  cndii.  5. 

The  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceititLl.— 
Bather,  plentiful,  showered  upon  one,  but  all  mean- 
ingless. 

(7)  The  full  soul  loatheth  an  honeycomb.—So 
the  moderate  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  in- 
•creases  our  enjoyment  of  them.  But  m  spiritual  things, 
the  less  we  content  ourselves  with,  the  less  hunger  we 
feel,  and  less  enjoyment  do  we  derive  from  them. 

(8)  A  man  that  wandereth  firom  his  pl^oe.— 
That  wandereth  forth  as  an  exile  that  has  lost  his  home. 
Gomp.  Gen.  xii.  4,  and,  on  the  contrary,  Job's  hope 
that  he  would  "  die  in  his  nest "  (chap.  xxix.  18).  For 
the  spiritual  sense  comp.  Luke  xv.  13.  eqq, 

(9)  Ointment  and  perftime.— Comp.  chap.  vii.  17 
and  note  on  chap.  xxi.  17. 

(10)  Better  is  a  neighbour  that  is  near.— See 
4tbove  on  chap.  xvii.  17  and  xviii.  24.  "  Near  "  and  **  far 
off  " — %,€.,  in  feeling. 


W  My  son.—The  address  of  a  father  to  his  son,  or 
master  to  pupil. 

That  I  may  answer  him  that  reproacheth 
me  for  haviuff  brought  you  wa  badly  when  he  sees  von 
ignorant  or  ilT-behaved.  So  Uhristians  are  exhorted  to 
let  their  **  light  so  shine  before  men  "  that  their  Father 
in  heaven  may  be  thereby  glorified  (Matt.  v.  16). 

CU)  A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  eviL— See 
above  on  xxii.  3. 

(13)  Take  a  pledge  of  him  for  a  strange 
wonum.— See  above  on  xx.  16;  and  for  ''stiange 
woman  "  comp.  note  on  chap.  ii.  16. 

(U)  He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with,  a  loud 
voice  .  •  .—If  gratitude  is  to  be  acceptable,  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  shewing  it  must  all  be  weU 
chosen.  A  man  who  is  so  eager  to  express  his  thanks 
that  he  begins  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  so  loud  a 
voice  as  to  draw  upon  his  patron  the  attention  of  all  the 
bystanders,  is  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance ;  any  one  would 
as  soon  be  cursed  as  blessed  by  him.  So  Gk»d  loves 
heartfelt  gratitude  offered  in  secret.  (Gomp.  Matt.  vL 
6,6.) 

(15)  A  continual  dropping  in  avery  rainy  day. 
— See  above  on  xix.  13. 

(16)  Whosoever  hideth  her  hideth  the  wind— 
t.e.,  you  might  as  well  try  and  stop  the  wind  from  blow- 
ing as  seek  to  restrain  her. 

And  the  ointment  of  his  right  hand,  which 
bewrayeth  itself. — Bather,  perhaps,  and  oil  meeteih 
hie  right  hand — t.e.,  if  he  puts  out  his  hand  to  stop 
her  she  slips  through  it  like  oiL 

(17)  So  a  man  sharpeneth  the  ooontenaiioe  of 
his  firiend — t.e.,  the  play  of  wit  with  wit  sharpens 
and  brightens  up  the  face. 

(18)  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree— t.e.,  tends  ii 
carefully  year  after  year,  "  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof  " 
when  it  has  come  to  perfection. 

So  he  that  waiteth  on  his  maater--i.e.,  attends 
to  him,  observes  and  follows  out  lus  wishes,  **  shaU  be 
honoured"  for  his  good  service.  (Gomp.  Matt. 
21.) 
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the  fruit  thereof:  so  he  that  waiteth 
on  his  master  shall  be  honoured.  <^)A8 
in  water  face  aiMwereth  to  f ace,  so  the 
heart  of  man  to  man.  <^>  Hell  and 
destruction  are  ^ never  full;  so  'the 
eyes  of  man  are  neyer  satisfied.  ^^)  ^  As 
the  fining  pot  for  silver,  and  the  furnace 
for  gold ;  so  M  a  man  to  his  praise. 
(^)  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in 
a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him. 

(^)Be  thou  dilisent  to  know  the  state 
of  thy  flocks,  and  ^look  well  to  thy  herds, 
(a*)  For  'riches  are  not  for  ever:  and 
doth  the  crown  endure  ^to  every  gene- 
ration? <^)  The  hay  appeareth,  and  the 
tender  grass  sheweth  itself,  and  herbs 
of  the  mountains  are  gathered.  <^  The 
lambs  are  for  thy  dothing,   and  the 


1  Heto.,iM<. 
A  Bcdca.  1.  B, 
b  cl)  17. 8. 


s   Heb,   M<    thjf 
heart 


8  U»h^  ttrmigtk. 


4  Heb^  to  general- 
tion  and  ffeneret- 
Uon. 


s  Heb.,  U/e, 


eLeV.18.88L 


6  Or.5yiiMi»(^ 


dergUmdUnq  and 
witdom  aAoU  tAey 
likeviM  be  pro- 
Umged. 


7    Heb.,    wUhout 
food. 


goats  are  the  price  of  the  field.  (^And 
thou  shall  have  goats'  milk  enough 
for  thy  food,  for  the  food  of  thy  house- 
hold, and  for  the  ^  maintenance  for  thy 
maidens. 

CHAPTER  XXVni.—(i)  The  ^wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth:  but  the 
righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion,  t^)  For  the 
transgression  of  a  land  many  are  the 
princes  thereof:  but  *by  a  man  of 
understanding  and  knowledge  the  state 
thereof  shall  be  prolonged.  (')A  poor 
man.  that  oppresseth  the  poor  is  like  a 
sweeping  rain  ^which  leaveth  no  food* 
<^>  They  that  forsake  the  law  praise  the 
wicked:  but  such  as  keep  the  law  con- 
tend  with  them.  (^)Evil  men  under- 
stand not  judgment:  but  they  that  seek 
the  LoBD  understand  all  things. 


OS)  So  the  heart  of  man  (answereth)  to  man.— 
What  is  in  our  own  hearts  we  find  in  others  also. 
Wfaateyer  are  the  distinguishing  f eatores  of  our  own 
chanusters  we  discover  and  elicit  the  same  in  others. 
The  mercif nl,  the  generous,  the  devout,  the  pure,  reoog. 
nise  the  same  qualities  in  others,  and  themselves  feel  and 
recseive  sjmpathjr  from  such  persons.  So  the  evil,  too, 
find  themselves  in  harmony  with  those  of  like  disposi- 

(20)  Hell  and  destruction.— See  above  on  xr.  11. 

The  eyes  of  man  are  never  satisfied.— Comp. 
Eccies.  i.  8,  iv.  8.  God  would  thus  teach  us  that  m 
Himself  only  can  man  find  complete  satisfaction. 
(Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9.) 

<^>  So  is  a  man  to  his  praise— i<s ,  as  the  fining- 
pot  and  f  amace  test  the  metals  put  into  them,  so  does 
that  on  which  a  man  prides  or  boasts  himself.  Observe 
what  this  is— e.^.,  wealth,  or  show,  or  popularity,  or 
duty — and  you  will  see  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  Or 
it  may  mean,  praise — i.e.,  popularity,  is  as  gpreat  a  trial 
to  a  man  as  the  fining-pot  to  silver;  he  must  be  of 
^ood  metal  if  he  comes  unhurt  out  of  this.  Or,  again, 
it  may  signify,  let  a  man  test  his  praise — i.e.,  examine 
by  whom  and  for  what  he  is  praised,  and  be  sure  it  is 
genuine  and  well  deserved 

C22>  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  (t.e.,  pound)  a 
fbol  (a  self-willed,  headstrong  person)  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pesUe.- This  would  separate 
completely  the  husks  from  the  wheat;  but  obstinacy  has 
become  a  part  of  such  a  man's  nature,  and  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  even  by  such  violent  measures. 

C23)  Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of 
tliy  herds  .  .  .—In  the  last  five  verses  of  this  chapter 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  pastoral  life  are  described 
as  being  far  superior  to  the  uncertainty  attending  other 
eources  of  wealth  and  the  regal  power.  For  the  spiri- 
tual sense  of  this  passage  comp.  1  Pet.  v.  2—4 

C2*>  Por  riches  are  not  for  ever.— Oomp.  chap, 
xxiii  5.  So  it  is  well  to  have  a  sure  source  of  income, 
like  huabandry  or  cattle-feeding,  upon  which  to  fall 
back. 

(25)  The  hay  appeareth.— Or  perhaps  better,  is 
aone.  The  quiet  succession  of  the  crops  and  seasons  is 
here  described. 


Herbs  of  the  mountains— ^.e.,  pasturage. 

(26)  And  the  goats  are  the  price  of  the  field 
— i.e.,  you  can  purchase  a  field  from  the  profit  of  your 
goats. 

(87)  For  the  maintenance  for  thy  maidens^ 
who  tend  the  cattle. 

xxvni. 

(1)  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth. 

— ^Gomp.  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Israel  for  disobe- 
dience (Lev.  xxvi.  17,  36). 

The  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion.— Comp.  Lev. 
xxvi.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  32,  eqq. ;  Ps.  xci.  1,  sqq. 

(s)  s>or  the  transgression  of  a  land  many  are 
the  princes  thereof. — Comp.  1  Xinfs  xv.  27,  eaq., 
and  indeed  the  whole  history  ox  the  kingdom  of  Israel  as 
compared  with  the  regular  succession  of  the  family  of 
David  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
33. 

The  state  thereof  shall  be  prolonged— i.e.» 
its  settled  condition.  Or  it  may  signify  "right"  (ie., 
authority)  "  continues.'' 

(8)  A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor.— 
If  the  recollection  of  his  own  former  troubles  has  not 
softened  his  heart  towards  his  poor  neighbours,  he  will 
be  rendered  more  callous  to  their  suffenngs. 

Is  like  a  sweeping  rain  which  leaveth  no 
food. — That  sweeps  away  grain  and  soil,  instead  of 
bringing  plentv  with  it. 

(4)  They  that  forsake  the  law  praise  the 
wicked. — ^The  mark  of  extreme  wickedness.  (Comp. 
Bom.  L  32.) 

But  such  as  keep  the  law  contend  with 
them. — Just  as  the  sight  of  ill-doing  was  the  one 
tbing  which  roused  our  Lord  to  wratn,  while  insults 
and  wrongs  offered  to  Himself  were  passed  by  un- 
noticed. 

(5)  Evil  men  understand  not  judgment.— Or, 
whai  is  right.  For  God  reveals  Himself  only  to  those 
who  fear  Him  (Ps.  xxv.  14,  comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  1  John 
ii.  20);  they,  by  following  the  li^ht  they  hftve,  are 
"  guided  into  all  truth "  (John  xvi.  13) ;  uie  evil,  by 
continually  shutting  their  eves  to  the  light,  at  last  can- 
not see  it,  even  if  they  would  (John  xii.  39,  sqq,). 
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W  •  Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh 
n  his  uprightness,  than  he  that  is  per- 
verse in  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich. 
<7)  *  Whoso  keepeth  the  law  is  a  wise  son: 
but  he  that  ^  is  a  companion  of  riotous 
'tnen  shameth  his  father.  ^®J  ''He  that  by 
usury  and  *  unjust  gain  increaseth  his 
substance,  he  shall  gather  it  for  him 
that  will  pity  the  poor.  WHe  that 
tumeth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the 
law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  abomina- 
tion. <i^^ '  Whoso  causeth  the  righteous 
to  go  astray  in  an  evil  way,  he  shall  fall 
himself  into  his  own  pit :  but  the  up- 
right shall  have  good  thhigs  in  posses- 
sion. WThe  rich  man  w  wise  *in  his 
own  conceit;  but  the  poor  that  hath 
understanding  searcheth  him  out. 
^i2)«  wh^Q  righteous  men  do  rejoice,  there 
is  great  glory:  but  when  the  wicked 
rise,  a  man  is  *  hidden.  0^)fTi<b  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper :  but 
whoso   confesseth   and   forsaketh  them 


A  ch.  Ui  1. 

b  cb. ».  8. 

I  Or.  fetdeth  gltOr 
ton*. 

e  ch.lS.S:  Bccles. 
2.36. 

S  Heb.,5^  inerecue. 

d  eh.  29. 37. 

S  Heb.,  in  his  ties, 

e  cb.  U.  10;  vtr. 
2B;  Bccles.  10.0. 

4  Or,  Bought  for. 

rPB.8S.5;  IJohn 
1. 9.  la 

g  Rom.  11. 2a 

h  Gen.  S.  0:  Bx. 
21.  14. 

i  ch.  10.  29. 

j  eh.  12.  II. 

it  ch.  IS.  II.  ft  SSL  4; 
1  Tim.  &  9. 

5  Or,  unpunWud. 
I  ch.  I&  6,  &  »l.  & 

6  Or.  He  thai  hath 
an  evil  eye  host- 
eth  to  be  ricJi. 
ver.  20. 


shall  have  mercy.  ^^^^  Happy  is  the  man 
that  feareth  alway :  ^  but  he  that  hard- 
eneth  his  heart  shall  fall  into  mischief. 

(^)  As  a  roaring  lion,  and  a  ranging 
bear ;  so  is  a,  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor 
people.  <i^The  prince  that  wanteth 
understanding  is  also  a  great  oppressor: 
but  he  that  hateth  covetousness  shall 
prolong  his  days.  ^^^  *  A  man  that  doeth 
violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person  shall 
flee  to  the  pit ;  let  no  man  stay  him. 

(18) » "Whoso  walketh  uprightly  shall  be 
saved:  but  he  that  is  perverse  in  his 
ways  shall  fall  at  once.  (^)>He  that 
tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of 
bread  :^  but  he  that  followeth  after 
vain  persons  shall  have  poverty  enough. 
(20)^  faithful  man  shall  abound  with 
blessings :  ^but  he  that  maketh  haste  to 
be  rich  shall  not  be  *  innocent.  (2i)'To 
have  respect  of  persons  is  not  good:  for, 
for  a  piece  of  bread  that  man  will  trans- 
gress. (^)^He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich  hath 


(^)  Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  •  .  .— 
A  yariation  of  chap.  xix.  1. 

Perverse  in  his  ways.— According  to  the  point- 
ing of  the  text  the  words  sig^y,  "perverse  in  two 
ways."  That  is,  the  sinner  tries  to  *'  go  two  ways " 
(Ecclns.  ii.  12) ;  to  follow  his  own  way  without  entirely 
deserting  God's ;  to  "  serve  God  and  mammon ;  "  he  is 
''double-minded"  (James  i.  8),  instead  of  setting 
before  himself  God's  will  as  the  guide  of  his  life. 

(8)  He  that  by  usury  •  •  .  inoreaseth  his 
substance. — See  above  on  chap.  vi.  1. 

He  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the 
poor. — ^The  **  pound "  is  taken  from  him  who  knows 
not  how  to  use  it  (Luke  ziz.  24),  and  given  to  one  who 
does.     (Comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  28.) 

W  Even  ms  prayer  shall  be  abomination.^ 
See  above  on  chap.  xv.  8. 

(10)  He  shall  fall  himself  into  his  own  pit. — 
See  above  on  chap.  xxvi.  27. 

(11)  The  rich  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit.— 
For  the  blinding  effect  of  wealth  comp.  Rev.  iii.  17. 

(12)  When  righteous  men  do  rejoice  —  t.e., 
prosper,  or  triumph. 

There  is  great  glory. — Men  rejoice,  and  array 
themselves  in  their  gayest  attire. 

A  man  is  hidden. — ^Literally,  i$  sought  for. 
They  hide  themselyes  for  fear  (comp.  verse  28),  and 
must  be  sought  for,  in  order  to  be  found. 

(13)  He  that  covereth  his  sins.~-As  Adam  and 
Eve  did,  when  they  had  transgressed  (1  Gen.  iii.  8),  as 
David  did  to  his  own  loss  (Ps.  xxxii.  3.) 

Whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall 
have  mercy,  and  be  at  once  completely  forgiven; 
though  he  must  still  suifer  the  pnnisWent  due  for  his 
offences  (2  Sam.  xii.  14,  sqq,),  and  wiU,  for  having  yielded 
to  temptation,  be  the  less  able  to  resist  it  when  next 
Assailed  by  it. 

(u)  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  alway 
lest  he  should  fall,  and  so,  distrusting  himself,  seelm 
heavenly  aid  (PhiL  ii.  12). 


He  that  hardeneth  his  heart.— (Comp.  Exod. 

viii.  15,  sqq.) 

Shall  fall  into  mischief.— As  he  will  have  lost 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  (jrodL 

(1^  A  ranging  bear — i.e.,  wandering  hungrily  in 
great  want  of  food. 

Over  the  poor  people — Le.,  a  people  too  weak 
to  resist  him,  over  whom  he  can  tyrannise  without  fear. 

(16)  A  prince  that  wanteth  understanding  is 
also  a  great  oppressor.— Thereby  losing  the  love 
of  his  people,  and  at  the  same  time  impoverishing 
them ;  thus  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
He  also  by  his  misde^  draws  down  upon  himself 
Gk)d's  anger  in  the  shape  of  an  early  death.  Gomp.  the 
woe  pronounced  upon  Jehoiakim  ( Jer.  xdL  13,  sqq.y 

m  A  man  that  doeth  violence  to  the 
blood  of  any  person.— Bather,  that  is  burdened 
ioith  his  blood,  has  wilfully  murdered  any  one. 

Shall  flee  to  the  pit.— Fulfilling  the  curse  of 
Gen.  ix.  6. 

Let  no  man  stay  him — i.e.,  attempt  to  rescue 
him  from  the  punishment  he  has  deserved. 

(18)  He  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways.— 
Literally,  two  ways,    (Gomp.  note  on  verse  6.) 

At  once — i.e.,  all  of  a  sudden,  without  wamiag. 

(19)  He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty 
of  bread.— The  curse  of  Gen.  iii  17—19  being,  in 
God's  merc^,  turned  into  a  blessing. 

(20)  A  futhful  man,  who  is  true  to  God  and  man. 
"  shall  abound  with  blessings "  from  God  and  man. 
Comp.  Job's  description  of  nis  own  blameless  life  and 
the  blessings  attenmng  it  (Job  xxix.). 

(21)  For,  for  a  piece  of  bread.— A  thing  prover- 
bially of  little  value.    (Comp.  Ezek.  xiiL  19.) 

That  man  will  transgress.— So  degrading  is 
the  habit  of  servility. 

(22)  Hath  an  evil  eye.— Envies  others  their  pros. 
periiy,  and  keeps  all  he  has  for  himself. 

And  oonsidereth  not  that  poverty  shall 
come  upon  him.— For  it  is  "the  liberal  soul  *^  that 
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an  evil  eye,  and  considereth  not  that 
porertj  shall  come  upon  him. 

^)  •  He  that  rebuketh  a  man  af  ter- 
TTards  shall  find  more  favour  than  he  that 
flattereth  with  the  tongue.  <^)  Whoso 
robbeth  his  father  or  his  mother,  and 
saith,  It  is  no  transgression ;  the  same 
is  the  companion  of  ^  a  destroyer.  ^**)  *  He 
that  is  oi  a  proud  heart  stirreth  up 
strife:  but  he  that  putteth  his  trust  in 
the  LoBD  shall  be  made  fat.  (^)  He  that 
tnisteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool :  but 
whoso  walketh  wisely,  he  shall  be  de- 
livered. C^)  ^He  that  giveth  unto  the  poor 
shall  not  lack  :  but  he  that  hideth  his 
«ye8  shall  have  many  a  curse.  (28)^wnien 
the  wicked  rise,  men  hide  themselves : 
but  when  they  perish,  the  righteous  in- 
crease. 

CHAPTEE  XXIX.— (i)«He,  that  being 
often  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall 
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suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without 
remedy.  <*)  •  When  the  righteous  are 
*in  authority,  the  people  rejoice:  but 
when  the  wicked  bear^eth  rule,  the  peo- 
ple mourn.  ^)/ Whoso  loveth  wisdom 
rejoiceth  his  father:  i'but  he  that 
keepeth  company  with  harlots  spendeth 
his  substance.  W  The  king  by  judg- 
ment establisheth  the  land :  but  ^  he 
that  receiveth  gifts  overthroweth  it. 
(*>  A  man  that  flattereth  his  neighbour 
spreadeth  a  net  for  his  feet.  <^)  In  the 
transgression  of  an  evil  man  tliere  is  a 
snare :  but  the  righteous  doth  sing  and 
rejoice.  ^^  *  The  righteous  considereth 
the  cause  of  the  poor :  but  the  wicked 
regardeth  not  to  know  it 

<®)  Scornful  men  *  bring  a  city  into 
a  snare:  but  wise  men  turn  away  wrath. 
<^J  If  a  wise  man  contendeth  with  a  fool- 
ish man,  whether  he  rage  or  laugh,  there 
is  no  rest.     <^^)  •  The  bloodthirsty  hate 


**  shall  be  made  fat "  (chap.  xL  25),  not  Buch  as  he,  who 
can  get  no  blessing  from  God. 

(2s)  He  that  rebuketh  a  man,  afterwards 
shall  find  more  flavour  .  .  .— ie.,  when  the  man 
reproved  comes  to  his  senses,  and  finds  how  trae  a 
friend  the  reprover  ha.«  been  to  him.  Or,  the  words 
may  perhaps  mean,  He  that  rebuketh  a  man  (that 
is  gomg)  baekrvards.  (Compare  Jer.  viL  24,  and 
Jas.  V.  20.) 

<^)  It  IS  no  transgression.— Because  all  would 
in  time  come  to  him. 

The  oompanion  of  a  destroyer.— Oomp.  chap. 
xviiL  9.  Thjugh  the  deed  may  be  done  secretly,  yet 
he  is  no  better  than  one  who  by  open  violence  and 
wrong  assails  his  neighbour. 

(2S)  He  that  is  of  a  proud  heart.— Who  thinks 
much  of  himself,  ^  stirreth  up  strife  **  by  his  struggles 
with  others  for  pre-eminence,  and  mostly  gains  only 
vexation  and  disappointment  for  his  tronble;  "but  he 
that  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  made  fat," 
being  richly  rewarded  with  that  "  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding." 

C»)  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart,  is 

confident  in  his  own  wisdom  (comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  sqq.) ; 
be  will  perish  in  his  folly. 

But  whoso  walketh  wisely.— Literally,  in  una- 
dom,  which  begins  with  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord  **  (chap. 
ix.  10),  "shall  be  delivered"  from  the  trouble  into  which 
the  "  fool  *'  is  brought  by  his  self-confidence. 

(27)  He  that  giveth  unto  •  the  poor  shall  not 
lack.— See  above  on  chap.  xi.  24. 

Shall  have  many  a  curse.— With  this  comp. 
Ecclus.  iv.  5, 6. 


(1)  Hardeneth  his  neck.— And  will  not  bear  the 
*'  easy  yoke  "  of  God.    (Comp.  Matt.  xL  29.  30.) 

Sludl  suddenly  be  destroyed. — ^Literally,  shai- 
iered,  like  a  potter's  vessel  that  cannot  be  mended 
(Jer.  xix.  11 ;  Isa.  xxx.  14). 

And  that  without  remedy.^-For  what  more  can 


be  done  for  him,  if  he  has  despised  God's  warnings  P 
(Comp.  Heb.  vi.  4,  sag.) 

(3)  Whoso  loveth  wisdom  .  .  .-This  verse  is 
illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  (see 
Lukei^v.). 

(*)  By  judgment.— Upright  decisions. 

He  that  receiveth  gilts.— To  pervert  justice 
(chap.  XV.  27). 

(0)  In  the  transgression  of  an  evil  man 
there  is  a  snare. — ^For  he  knows  not  how  by  re- 
pentance to  escape  Good's  wrath. 

But  the  rishteous  doth  sing  and  rejoice. 
— Bein^  assured  of  Grod's  mercy  to  those  who  repent, 
he  rejoices  because  his  conscience  is  clear,  ana  the 
"  peace  of  God  "  (PhiL  iv.  7)  keeps  his  heart. 

y)  The  wicked  regardeth  not  to  know  it.— 
Literally,  understandeth  not  knowledge;  he  does  not 
know  nor  care  to  know  anvthing  shout  his  poorer 
neighbour's  affairs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  him.  He 
cares  as  little  about  him  as  did  Dives  about  Lazarus, 
though  he  saw  him  each  time  he  went  out  of  his  own 
door. 

(8)  ScornftQ  men.— See  above  on  chap.  i.  22. 
Bring  a  city  into  a  snare.— Rather,  excite  the 

passions  of;  literally,  fan,  as  a  flame. 

Wise  men  turn  away  wrath.— By  their  gentle 
counsels. 

(9)  Whether  he  rage  or  laugh— £.c.,  whether 
the  wise  man  treat  him  with  sternness  or  good  temper, 
yet  "  there  is  no  rest^"  the  fool  will  not  cease  from 
his  folly;  or,  the  sense  may  be,  "the  fool  rages  and 
laup^hs;'*  he  will  not  listen  quietly  to  argument,  by 
which  he  might  be  brought  to  wisdom,  but  is  either 
violent  or  supercilious. 

m  The  bloodthirsty  hate  the  upright.— Or, 
perfect  man,  "  for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness 
with  unrighteousness "  (2  Cor.  vi.  14) ;  the  life  of  the 
perfect  man  is  a  continual  reproach  to  them. 

But  the  just  (or  upright)  seek  his  soul— i.e. 
care  for  the  life  of  the  perfect;   their  uprightness 
shows  itself  in  active  help-giving. 
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the  upright:  but  the  just  seek  his 
soul.  (^)A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind : 
but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  in  till  after- 
wards. 

(^2)  If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies,  all  his 
servants  are  wicked.  ^^*  The  poor  and 
^  the  deceitful  man  meet  together :  the 
Lord  lighteneth  both  their  eyes. 
(1*)*  The  long  that  faithfully  judgeth  the 
poor,  his  throne  shall  be  established 
for  ever. 

(15)  c  j^Q  jQ^  aji^  reproof  give  wisdom : 

but  ''a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth 
his  mother  to  shame.  <^*)When  the 
wicked  are  multiplied,  transgression  in- 
creaseth :  '  but  the  righteous  shall  see 
their  fall,  ^'^f Correct  thy  son,  and  he 
shall  give  thee  rest;  yea,  he  shall  give 
delight  onto  thy  soul. 

(18)  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  peo- 
ple ^  perish :  but  he  that  keepeth  the 
law,  happy  is  he.  ^^^^  A  servant  will  not 
be  corrected  by  words :  for  though  he 
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understand  he  will  not  answer.  ^Seest 
thou  a  man  that  is  hasty  ^in  his 
words  P  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him.  ^)  He  that  delicately 
bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a  child 
shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the 
length. 

M^An  angry  man  stirreth  up  strife, 
and  a  furious  man  aboundeth  in  trans- 
gression. (^)*A  man's  pride  shall  brings 
him  low :  but  honour  shall  uphold  the 
humble  in  spirit.  <^)Who80  is  partner 
with  a  thief  hateth  his  own  soul :  he 
heareth  cursing,  and  bewrayeth  it 
not. 

(^  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare : 
but  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the 
LoBD  ^ shall  be  safe.  ^)*Many  seek 
^the  ruler's  favour;  but  every  man'a 
judgment  cometh  from  the  Lobd.  <^An 
unjust  man  is  an  abomination  to  the 
just :  and  he  that  is  upright  in  the  way 
is  abomination  to  the  widked. 


(11)  The  fool  (khesil,  chap.  i.  22)  uttereth  all 
his  mind* — Or,  pours  out  aU  hia  wrath;  hiU  a 
toise  man  heepeth  it  in  till  afterwards,  or  heepeth  it 
bach. 

W  If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies,  all  his  ser- 
vants are  wicked.— If  a  mler  shows  that  he  likes 
adulation  and  falsehood  rather  than  unpleasant  truths, 
liis  attendants  will  provide  him  wilh  what  he  wishes. 
(Comp.  Ecclus.  X.  2.)  So  Jeremiah  complains  (chap.  v. 
31)  that  prophets,  priests,  and  people  were  all  wilfully 
deceiving  each  other. 

(13)  The  poor  and  the  deoeitftil  man  (rather, 
op^essor)  meet  together.— A  variation  of  chap, 
xxii.  2,  on  which  see  note. 

The  Iiord  lighteneth  both  their  eyes.— En- 
lij^htens  the  eyes  of  both  with  the  light  of  life  (Ps. 
xiii.  4).  To  Him  each  owes  life,  so  the  one  may  re- 
member  that  life  with  its  sorrows  will  have  an  end, 
and  the  other,  that  He  will  take  stem  vengeance  for 
oppression. 

u^)  His  throne  shall  be  established  for 
ever. — Oomp.  the  promise  made  to  Jndah  (Jer.  xxiL 
3,4). 

(15)  A  child  left  to  himself  .—Allowed  to  wander 
michecked  as  the  wild  ass  (Job  zxxix.  5). 

Bringeth  his  mother  to  shame.— Whose  foolish 
indulgence  has  rained  him. 

(1^  But  the  righteous  shall  see  their  fall 
with  joy  (Ps.  liv.  7),  having  long  expected  it  {ibid,  IzxiiL 
18,  sqa). 

(isy  Where  there  is  no  vision.— No  revelation 
of  GU>d's  will  (Isa.  i.  1),  when  God  teaches  none  by 
His  Spirit  that  thej  may  instruct  othera  So  it  was 
in  the  evil  days  of  Eh  (1  Sam.  iii.  1),  and  Asa  (2 
Ghron.  xv.  3). 

The  people  perish.— Or,  run  wild.  (Comp. 
Hosea  iv.  6.) 

But  he  that  keepeth  the  law.— The  teaching 
of  those  whom  Gbd  has  instructed.  (Comp.  Isa. 
i.  10.) 


ao)  A  servant  will  not  be  corrected  with 
words. — ^A  slave  must  be  corrected  by  sterner  means ; 
it  is  only  fear  of  punishment  which  will  move  him; 
"for  though  he  understand,  he  will  not  answer,"  will 
not  reply  to  your  caU,  or  render  obedience  to  yonr 
command.  The  willing  obedience  of  a  son,  and  the 
grudging  obedience  of  a  slave,  are  contrasted  in  Bom. 
iii.  15. 


Vlll 


(i^o)  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  (khe^il)  than 
of  him. — The  fool  is  a  duU,  self-satisfiea  person*  but 
may  learn  better ;  the  man  who  is  hasty  and  ill^vised 
in  nis  words  has  a  hurder  task  before  mm  in  governing' 
hia  tongue.    (Comp.  James  iii.  2  sajf.) 

(^)  Shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the  last* 
— Confidential  slaves  sometimes  rose  to  be  the  heirs- 
of  their  master's  property.  (See  above  on  chap.  zvii. 
2.)  But  here  the  warning  seems  to  be  rather  agminst 
spoiling  a  slave  by  over-indidgence,  lest  he  at  the  last 
forget  his  position,  just  as  old  and  petted  servants  are 
apt  to  become  somewhat  dictatorial 

(23)  Aboundeth  in  transgression.  —  For  what 
will  he  not  say  and  do  when  overcome  by  anger? 

C23)  Honour  shall  uphold  the  lowly  in  spirit. 
— Rather,  the  lowly  in  spirit  shall  lay  hold  upon  honour^ 
(Comp.  chap,  xviii  12.) 

W  flateth  his  own  soul. — See  above  on  chap.  i. 
19. 

He  heareth  cursing.— Bather,  the  oath  or  adjnra. 
tion  of  the  judge  that  anyone  cognisant  of  the  theft 
shall  give  information  with  regard  to  it.  He  bears  and 
remains  silent,  and  thuB  becoming  the  accomplice  of  the 
thief,  he  shares  his  punishment. 

(^  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snore.— £ven» 
it  may  be,  the  loss  of  eternal  life.  (Comp.  Mati  x.  28 ; 
John  xiL  25.) 

(26)  Many  seek  the  ruler's  fbyour.— And  to  be 
advanced  hj  him ;  but  his  approval  is  of  littie  value,  for 
"  every  man's  judgment  cometh  from  the  Lord  ;*'  it  is 
He  Who  really  £cides  each  man's  worth.  CCompt 
1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  1  Oor.  iv.  5.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX.— W  The  words  of 
Agar  the  son  of  Jakeh,  even  the  pro- 
phecy :  the  man  spake  unto  Ithiel,  even 
unto  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  <')  Surely  I  am 
more  brutish  than  any  man,  and  have 
not  the  understanding  of  a  man.  <^>  I 
neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  ^  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy. 

(4)«  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven, 
or  descended?^  who  hath  gathered  the 
wind  in  his  fists  ?  who  hath  bound  the 
waters  in  a  garment?    who   hath   es- 
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tablished  all  the  ends  of  the  earth? 
what  ie  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's 
name,  if  thou  canst  tell  ? 

W<?  Every  word  of  God  w'pure:  he 
is  a  shield  unto  them  that  put  their 
trust  in  him.  (^>  ''Add  thou  not  unto  his 
words,  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and  thou 
be  found  a  liar. 

<7>  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee ; 
•deny  me  them  not  before  I  die:  <®)  re- 
move &r  from  me  vanity  and  lies :  give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches;  "^feed  me 


XXX. 

8.  The  pboverbs  of  Solomok  eitd  herb.    The 
SBST  or  the  book  is  composed  of  thbee 

▲PPSBTniCES:  (a)  THE  WOBDS  OF  AgITB  ;  {h)  THE 
W0BD8  OF  KiNOLeMXTEL;  AND  (c)  THE  PBAISE 
OF  A  aOOD  WIFE  (cIlApS.   ZXZ.,  ZXXL). 

Appehdix  (a). 

0)  The  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh, 
even  the  prophecy. — Jewish  interpreters  have  seen 
in  these  titles  (bat  apparentlj  without  a  shadow  of 
reason)  a  designation  ox  Solomon  himself,  the  "con- 
Tener  "  and  instructor  of  assemblies  (Eccles.  L  1 ;  zii. 
II),  son  of  the  '*  obedient "  man  after  God's  own  heart. 
Bat  they  in  all  probability  belong  to  some  otherwise 
nnknown  sage,  whose  ntterances  were  thought  not 
unworthy  of  being  joined  with  those  of  the  wise  King 
of  Israel  himself.  In  support  of  this  view  1  Kings  iy. 
30  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
wbieh  ^e  wisdom  of  f  oreifirn  nations  was  at  this  time 
held.  The  book  of  Job  tSao,  which  possibly  now  was 
added  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  is  ceixainly  of  foreign, 
pobably  of  Arabian,  origin.  Some  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  nationaSl^  of  Agnr  by  the  words 
translated  in  the  Authorisea  version  "  the  prophecy  " 
(moaadX  This  is  the  term  constantly  employed  to 
eroress  the  "  utterance,"  or,  more  probaoly,  the  message 
which  a  prophet  "  bore"  to  his  nearers,  often  one  of 
gloomy  import  (Isa.  ziii.  1,  eto-X  But  the  term  is  not 
very  appropriate  to  the  contents  of  tins  chapter,  nor  to 
the  "  words  of  King  Lemuel,"  in  chap,  mm.,  and  the  ex- 
pression, **  the  prophecy,"  standing  quite  alone,  with  no 
other  words  to  qualify  it,  is  yery  singular.  For  these 
reasons  it  has  been  proposed  to  translate  the  beginning 
of  the  yerse  thus :  "  The  words  of  Agur  the  son  ot 
Jakeh  the  Massan,"  i.e.,  a  descendant  of  the  Massa 
modtioned  in  Gren.  xxy.  14  as  a  son  of  IshmaeL  This 
would  place  his  home  probably  in  North  Arabia,  and 
Lemuel  would  be  king  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  man  spake.—The  word  translated  "spake" 
is  most  frequently  used  of  the  reyelation  of  God  to 
prophets,  rarely  (Num.  xxiy.  3  and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1)  of 
the  utterances  of  inspired  prophets;  neyer  of  the 
words  of  ordinary  men. 

TJnto  Ithiel,  even  unto  Ithiel  and  XJcal.— 
These  most  probably  were  disciples  of  his.  As  their 
names  may  mean  **  God  with  me,"  and  "  I  am  strong," 
a  fanciful  delineation  of  their  characters,  in  the  style  of 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  has  been  att^pted  by  some 
writers.  And  a  mystical  interpretation  of  them,  "  You 
must  haye  Qod  with  you,  if  you  are  to  be  strong,"  may 
be  found  in  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Commentary.  It  has 
been  proposed  also,  as  is  possible  with  a  slight  change 
in  ihe  pomting,  to  translate  these  words  thus :  "  I  am 
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weary,  O  Gk)d,  I  am  weary,  and  am  weak,"  or,  '*  haye 
made  an  end,"  and  to  make  them  an  introduction  to 
yerse  2,  whicJi  supplies  the  reason  for  this  weariness, 
"  For  I  am  more  brutish,"  etc.  Thus  is  described,  it 
has  been  thought,  the  sinking  at  heart  of  one  who  has 
sought  after  God,  and  the  more  he  has  realised  the 
diyine  excellence,  has  become  the  more  conscious  of  his 
own  nothingness.  But  this  rendering  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  Authorised  yersion  giyes  a  good  sense. 

(8)  Surely  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man. 
— ^BAther,  than  that  I  can  he  called  a  man,  one 
"  formed  in  the  image  of  (Jod."    (Oomp.  Ps.  IxxiiL  22.) 

(8)  The  knowledge  of  the  holy— ie.,  the  Holy 
One,  God.    (Oomp.  chap.  ix.  10.) 

(^)  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  .  %  .— 
The  reason  of  Agur's  sadness  is  here  declared.  He 
feels  himself  far  oft  from  possessinganything  that  may 
be  called  knowledge  of  God  or  (^His  works.  (Comp. 
GaL  iy.  9 ;  1  Cor.  ziiL  12.)  The  questions  in  this 
yerse  are  intended  to  bring  out  the  nothingness  of 
man  as  compared  with  the  might  of  the  Creator  of  the 
Uniyerse;  they  resemble  Job  xxxriii— zlL,  and  Isa. 
xl.  12  8qq. 

Who  nath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ? 
-Stretching  out  the  clouds  as  a  "  curtain  "  (Ps.  ciy.  2 ; 
Isa.  xL  22),  to  keep  the  rain  from  falling  upon  the 
earth.    (Comp.  Job  xxvi.  8.) 

What  is  his  name  P— We  may  call  Him  the  Self- 
existing  (Jehovah),  Powerful  (Shaddai),  Strong  (El^, 
Awful  (Eloah)  Being ;  we  may  describe  Him  as  merm ul, 
gracious,  etc.  (ExocL  xxxiy.  5  sqq,),  but  no  words  will 
describe  Him  adequately,  for  not  till  the  next  life  shall 
we  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  John  iii.  2),  and  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reyeal  Himself  only  partiaQy  to  ns. 

Wliat  is  his  son's  name  P— See  the  description 
of  wisdom  in  chap.  yiii.  22  Bqq,^  and  the  notes  there. 

(5)  Every  word  of  God  is  pure.— Comp.  Ps.  xix., 
where  first  (yerses  1 — 6)  the  glories  of  God  as  reyealed 
in  nature  are  described,  and  then  (yerse  7  sqg^  the  excel- 
lence of  the  reyelation  of  Himself  in  His  word  is 
extolled.  Eyezy  word  of  God  is  "pure,"  ie.,  tested 
and  proyed  in  the  furnace  of  experience;  e,g,,  His 
promise  to  be  a  "shield"  (Gren.  xy.  1)  to  those  that 
trust  in  Him.    (Comp.  Ps.  xyiii.  30.) 

(6)  Lest  he  reprove  thee.—Or,  cowoict  thee  of 
thy  falsehood, 

(7)  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee.— 
The  commencement  of  a  series  of  numerical  proyerbs. 
(See  aboye  on  chap.  yi.  16.) 

Before  I  die— t.e.,  while  life  lasts. 

(8)  Vanity. — ^Falsehood  either  towEurds  God  or  man. 
Food  convenient  for  me.— Literally,  bread  of 

my  portion,  such  as  is  apportioned  to  me  as  suitable 
by  the  care  of  the  heayenly  Father.    Comp.  "daily 
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with  food  ^convenient  for  me:  ^'^  "lest 
I  be  full,  and  '  deny  ttee,  and  say,  Who 
is  the  Lord  P  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal, 
and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain. 

<^^)*  Accuse  not  a  servant  unto  his 
master,  lest  he  curse  thee,  and  thou  be 
found  guilty. 

<^^)  There  is  a  generation  that  curseth 
their  father,  and  doth  not  bless  their 
mother.  (^)  There  is  a  generation  that 
are  pure  in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  is  not 
washed  from  their  filthiness.  <^)  There 
is  a  generation,  O  how  *  lofty  are  their 
eyes!  and  their  eyelids  are  lifted  up. 
(1*)  c  There  is  a  generation,  whose  teeth  are 
as  swords,  and  their  jaw  teeth  as  knives, 
to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth, 
and  the  needy  from  among  men. 

(15)  The  horseleach  hath  two  daughters, 
crying^  Give,  give.  There  are  three 
things  that  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  four 
things  say  not,  ^It  is  enough:  (^^Hhe 
grave ;  and  the  barren  womb;  the  earth 
that  is  not  filled  with  water;  and  the 
fire  that  saith  not,  It  is  enough. 

<i^)The  eye  that  mocketh  2^  his  father, 
and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
ravens  of  ^  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out, 
and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it. 


I  Beb.,  o/  My  al- 


a  Dent.  SS.  u. 


s  Hebn  Mfa  thee. 


8  Hebb.  Htirt  not 
with  tkg  tonffue. 


6  ch. «.  17. 


e  Job  s.  17. 
Pi.  US.  ft  S7. 4. 


4  Heb^  WeaUh. 

5  Or  tike  brook, 
0  Heb..  heart 
<t  clLlAia 


7Heb.,«o(ie,  made 
wiee. 


«  Ch.CA. 


6   Heb.,   gathered 
together. 


(IS)  There  be  three  things  which  are  too 
wonderful  for  me,  yea,  four  which  I 
know  not:  (^^the  way  of  an  eagle  in 
the  air;  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a 
rock ;  tibe  way  of  a  ship  in  the  *  midst 
of  the  sea;  and  the  way  of  a  man  with 
a  maid.  (^^Such  is  the  way  of  an 
adulterous  woman;  she  eateth,  and 
wipeth  her  mouth,  and  saith,  I  have 
done  no  wickedness. 

(21)  For  three  things  the  earth  is  dis- 
quieted, and  for  four  which  it  cannot 
bear:  (^)'for  a  servant  when  he  reigneth; 
and  a  fool  when  he  is  filled  with  meat ; 
(^)for  an  odious  woman  when  she  is 
married ;  and  an  handmaid  that  is  heir 
to  her  mistress. 

(2*)  There  be  four  things  which  are 
little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  ^  ex- 
ceeding wise :  (^)  *the  ants  are  a  people 
not  strong,  yet  th^  prepare  their  meat 
in  the  summer;  (^)the  conies  are  InU  a 
feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  hous^ 
in  the  rocks ;  ^^^  the  locusts  have  no 
king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them 
8  by  bands ;  ^^^  the  spider  taketh  hold 
with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces* 

(2»)There  be  three  things  which  go  well, 
yea,  four  are  comely  in  going:  (*')a  lion 


bread"  (Matt.  vi.  11)  in  the  sense  of  '* proper  for  our 
sustenance." 

(0)  Lest  I  be  ftdl,  and  deny  thee.— For  <*  pride 
and  fulness  of  bread"  were  among  the  sins  which 
brought  destruction  on  Sodom  (Ezek.  zvi  49).  (Gomp. 
Job  xxi.  14, 15.) 

And  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.— 
Literallj,  handle  it  roughly,  irreverently ;  particularly 
in  finding  fault  with  His  providence. 

ao)  Aoouse  not  a  servant— i.e.,  a  skve,  thus 
makinff  his  already  hard  life  still  more  intolerable. 

And  thou  be  found  guilty  before  God  of  having 
wronged  him,  and  so  have  to  bear  the  punishment. 

(11)  There  is  a  generation  .  •  .—The  words 
"  there  is  "  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  so  it  is  left  in  doubt 
what  is  the  predicate  of  these  four  evil  "  generations," 
whether  Agur  means  by  them  to  describe  the  men  of 
his  own  time,  or  to  say  that  such  are  unbearable.  (Comp. 
verse  21.)  The  same  characters  are  to  be  found  in  the 
description  of  men  of  the  "  last  days  "  (2  Tim.  iiL  1  sqq), 

(15)  ipiie  horseleaoh  hath  two  daughters, 
crying,  Give,  give. — ^The  word  "  crying "  is  not  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  leech  is  here  chosen  as  the  emblem 
of  insatiable  greed;  if  it  could  speak,  its  "daughters," 
i.e.,  the  words  it  would  utter,  would  be  "  Give,  give." 
So  it  forms  an  introduction  to  the  quartette  of  '*  insati- 
able thing^s  "  which  follow. 

(16)  The  grave.— See  above,  on  chap.  xv.  11,  where 
it  is  translated  **  heU." 

(17)  The  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it 
out — i.e,,  the  rebellious  son  shall  die  of  a  "grievous 
death"  (Jer,  xvi.  4).  The  propensity  of  ravens  to 
attack  the  eyes  is  well  known. 


(18)  Too  wonderful  for  me.  —  The  wonder  in 
Agur's  eyes  seems  to  be  that  none  of  the  four  leave 
any  trace  behind  them.  (Comp.  Wisd.  v.  10  sqq,)  For 
a  spiritual  interpretation  of  these  and  other  passages  in 
this  chapter,  comp.  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Gommentary. 

(^)  Such  is  the  way  of  an  adulterous  woman. 
— ^As  there  is  no  proof  of  her  guilt,  she  flatly  deuiee  it. 

(^)  For  a  servant  when  he  reigneth.  —  The 
mischief  done  by  Oriental  favourites  at  court,  who  often 
began  life  as  slaves,  was  proverbial 

A  fool  {nabhal). — See  above,  on  chap.  xvii.  7.  It  is 
onlv  when  he  has  to  work  hard  for  his  living  that  he 
will  behave  himself  decently ;  if  he  gets  a  Uttle  money, 
it  wiU  soon  be  wasted  in  idleness  ana  self-indulgence. 

(28)  jpqy  an  odious  woman  when  she  is 
married.— She  pays  ofF,  with  interest,  the  sUghts 
which  she  had  formerly  to  endure  from  her  married 
friends. 

An  handmaid  that  is  heir  to  her  mistress, 
and  who  is  nervously  anxious  to  preserve  her  newly- 
acaaired  dignity. 

(26)  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  being 

only  about  as  big  as  a  rabbit,  with  nails  instead  <Kt 
claws,  and  weak  teetli.  Its  Hebrew  name  {ahdphdn) 
signifies  a  "  hider,"  from  its  habit  of  living  in  cletts  of 
the  rocks;  its  scientific  name  is  Syrax  8yri€tcus. 
The  translation  "  coney,"  ie.,  rabbit,  is  a  mistake. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  a  guinea-pig  or 
marmot. 

(28)  The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands. 
— ^The  lizard,  rather  than  the  spider,  seems  to  be  here 
intended.  As  each  first  line  of  these  four  verses  is  an 
expression  of  weakness,  it  has  been  proposed  to  trans- 
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which  is  strongest  among  beasts,  and 
tiimeth  not  away  for  any ;  Wa  ^  *grey- 
honnd ;  an  he  goat  also ;  and  a  king, 
against  whom  tiiere  is  no  rising  up. 

(^  If  thou  hast  done  foolishly  in  lifting 
np  thyself,  or  if  thou  hast  thought 
evil,  *  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth. 
^^  Surely  the  churning  of  milk  bringeth 
forth  butter,  and  the  wringing  of  the 
nose  bringeth  forth  blood :  so  the 
forcing  of  wrath  bringeth  forth  strife. 

CHAPTER  XXXL— W  The  words  of 
king  Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that  his 
mouier  taught  him. 

<^  What,  my  son?  and  what,  the  son 
of  my  womb?  and  what,  the  son  of  my 
TOWS  9   ^^  Give  not  thy  strength  unto 


1  Or,  hont. 


I  Heb.,  girtiMth§ 
Mmc 


a  Job  11.0.  ft  40l  4 


8  Heb.,  otter. 


4  Heb.,  of  «M  tks 
tnu  of  affiietUm. 


6  PB.KM.1& 


5   Heb.,  Mtter  of 

90Ul. 


6  Hcbw,  ih$  wiu  of 
dutnictiffiu 


c  Ley.  IS.  18 ;  Dent. 
1.16w 


d  eta.  114. 


women,  'nor  thy  ways  to  that  which 
destroyeth  kings.  (^)  It  is  not  for  kings, 
O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink 
wine ;  nor  for  princes  strong  drink : 
(^  lest  they  drink,  and  forget  the  law, 
and  *  pervert  the  judgment  *of  any 
of  the  afflicted.  <^>*Give  strong  driuK 
unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and 
wine  unto  those  that  be  ^of  heavy 
hearts.  ^^^  Let  him  drink,  and  forget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery 
no  more. 

t^^Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in 
the  cause  of  all  ^such  as  are  ap- 
pointed to  destruction.  W  Open  thy 
mouth,  'judge  righteously,  and  plead 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

(10)  d  'Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  P 


late  thus :  "  The  lizard  thoa  canst  catch  with  the  hands, 
and  jet,"  etc  (Comp.  for  this  praise  of  wisdom,  Ecdes. 
ix.  14  sqq.) 

^)  A  greyhound. — ^It  is  very  donbtfol  what  animal 
is  meant  here  as  being  "girt  [ie.,  slender]  in  the 
loins."  Several  have  been  suggested,  e,g,,  the  horse, 
zebra,  cock ;  but  the  rendering  of  the  Anthorised  Yer. 
sion  is  as  probable  as  any. 

A  king,  against  whom  there  is  no  rising  u^. 
— >Who  marches  with  resistless  force,  trampling  on  his 
oonquexed  foes.  (Comp.  the  description  of  the  march 
of  uie  Assyrians,  Isa.  zzxviL  24  aqq, ;  comp.  also  Iba, 
bdii.  1  sqq.  and  Joel  ii.  2  8qq,)  It  has  been  proposed  to 
teanslate  these  words  also  as  "a  king  wita  whom  is 
[Le.,   followed  by]  his  people,"  in   much   the  same 

(32)  XAy  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth— ^.e.,  be 
silent.  Agar  deprecates  two  things  which  may  easily 
lead  to  a  qnarret  arrogance  and  malice.  He  explains 
tills  in  the  next  verse. 

(S3)  Surely  the  churning  of  milk  bringeth 
fbrth.  butter  •  .  .  • — ^The  same  word  is  nsed  in 
the  Hebrew  for  the  three  which  ap^pear  in  the  Antho- 
rised Version, "  chnming,"  "  wringrmg,"and  "  forcing." 
The  sense  will  be,  "For  (as)  pressure  on  milk  produces 
batter,  and  pressure  on  the  nose  produces  blood,  (so) 
pressoie  on  wrath  (violence  towards  a  hot-tempered 
person)  produces  anger."    (Comp.  chap.  zv.  1.) 

XXXI. 
Appendix  (5). 

(1)  The  words  of  king  Lemuel  •  •  •  .— 
More  probably  this  should  be  translated, "  The  words  of 
Ijemuel,  king  of  Massk"  (See  above  on  chap.  xxx.  L) 
"  Liemnel,"  which  most  likely  signifies  (dedicated)  *'to 
God/'  has  been,  like  Agur,  supposed  to  be  a  designation 
of  Solomon,  but  with  no  good  reason. 

The  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him. 
— ^Mothers  were  looked  upon  with  great  veneration  in  the 
East.  (Comp.  diap.  i.  8,  vi.  20.)  The  mothers  of  kings 
^spedally  were  treated  with  nuffked  r^pect,  receiving 
the  title  of  "  queen-mother."  (Comp.  1  Kings  ii  19  and 
XV.  13.)  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  mothers 
of  Jewish  kings  are  so  constantly  mentioned,  e,g.,  1 
Kin^s  xiv.  31,  xv.  2 ;  2  Kings  xii.  1.    At  the  present 


time  the  mother  of  the  Khedive  ranks  before  his  prin- 
cipal wife. 

(2)  What,  my  son  ?—i.e,,  what  shall  I  say  P  The 
question,  thrice  repeated,  shows  her  extreme  anxiety  to 
give  good  advice  to  this  son,  who  was  "  tender,  and 
ouly  beloved  in  the  sight  of  his  mother." 

The  son  of  my  vows.  — Perhaps  given,  like 
Samuel,  in  answer  to  her  prayers  and  vows. 

(3)  Kor  thy  ways  to  that  which  destroyeth 
kings. — ^A  slight  change  in  the  punctuation  will  give  a 
better  sense,  "  to  those  that  destroy  kin^,''  ie.,  women. 
Give  not  thy  life  to  dissipation  at  their  bidding.  (Comp. 
chajp.  vi  24,  aqq. ;  1  Kinffs  xL  1). 

w  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine.— 
Another  of  the  temptations  of  kings.  (Comp.  1  Eongs 
xvL  9,  XX.  16 ;  Eccles.  x.  17.)  Perversion  of  justice 
as  the  result  of  revelry  is  also  noted  by  Isaiah  (chap. 
V.  22,  23).  Comp.  Si  Paul's  advice  to  "  use  this  world 
so  as  not  abusing,"  or  rather  *'  using  it  to  the  full "  (1 
Cor.viL31)  * 

(6)  Qive  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is 
ready  to  perish. — For  this  is  not  waste,  but  an  ad- 
vantageous use  of  Grod's  g^f  t.  (Comp.  St.  Paul's  advice, 
1  Tim.  V.  23.)  It  was  out  of  a  niercif  ul  remembrance 
of  this  passage  that  the  pious  ladies  of  Jerusalem  used 
to  provide  a  medicated  ^ink  for  criminals  condemned 
to  be  crucified,  in  order  to  deaden  their  pain.  This  was 
offered  to  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxvii.  34),  but  He  would  not 
drink  Ul  as  He  wished  to  keep  His  mind  clear  to  the 
last,  ana  was  willing  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  ^  cup 
which  His  Eather  hi^  gfiven  Him." 

(8)  Open  thy^  mouth  for  the  diimb.— Who 
cannot  from  timidity  or  ignorance  plead  his  own  cause, 
and  who  would  thex^ore  oe  crushed  by  his  antagonist. 

Such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction.— Cer- 
tain to  perish  if  left  unaided.  Comp.  Job's  account  of 
his  exertions  for  victims  of  high-handed  oppression,  an 
ever  recurring  evil  under  weak  despotic  governments 
(Job  xxix.  12,  9qq*). 


Appendix  (c). — ^The   praise  op   a  good   wipe. 

(Chap.  xxxL  10,  aqq,) 

This  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  aerobic,  the  twenty- 
two  verses  composing  it  each  commencing  with  a  letter 
qI  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  This  may  have  been  done,  as 
in  the  case  of  several  of  the  psalms,  which  are  of  a 
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for  her  price  is  far  above  rabies, 
(u)  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no 
need  of  spoil.  ^^  She  will  do  him  good 
and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
W  She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax,  and  work- 
eth  willingly  with  her  hands.  (^*>  She 
is  like  the  merchants'  ships ;  she  bring- 
eth  her  food  from  afar.  <^  She  risetii 
also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth 
meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion 
to  her  maidens.  (^^)  She  considereth  a 
field,  and  ^  buyeth  it :  with  the  fruit  of 
her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 
<^>  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength, 
and  straigtheneth  her  arms.  <^)'She 
perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is 
good:  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 
^)  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff,  m  »  She 
stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor; 
yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to 
the  needy.  ^^^  She  is  not  afraid  of  the 
snow  for  her  household:   for  all  her 


iHeb^toMk. 


s  Heb^fiha  tatUtk. 


iTLeb^Sketpnad- 


4  Or.  dMMe  Qtar- 


5  .  Or,  kOM   0OttM 


household  are  clothed  with  ^scarlet. 
(^)  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of 
tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple* 
<^>  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates, 
when  he  sitteth  amon^  the  elders  of  the 
land.  <^>Sh6  nmkem  fine  linen,  and 
selleth  it:  and  delivereth  girdles  unto 
the  merchant.  (^)  Strength  and  honour 
are  her  clothing  ;  and  edbe  shall  rejoice 
in  time  to  come.  ^  She  openeth  her 
mouth  vdth  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindness.  ^  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  househdd,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  <®>  Her 
children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed ; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 
<2»)Many  daughters  ^have  done  vir- 
tuously, but  thou  excellest  them  alL 
(80)  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is 
vain :  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the 
LoBD,  she  shall  be  praised*  ^>6ive 
her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands ;  and  let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates. 


didactic  character  (e.g.,  xxv.,  zzziy.,  xxxvii.,  cziz.),  to 
render  it  more  easy  for  committal  tb  memoir.  By  some 
writers  the  acrostic  form  has  been  supposed  to  argue  a 
late  date  for  the  poem,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this* 
One  psalm,  at  all  events,  of  which  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  Davidic  authorship— the  9th — ^is  cast  in 
this  form. 

(10)  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  P—Yarious 
mystical  interpretations  of  theperson  here  implied  have 
been  held  at  cuff erent  times,  ote  has  been  supposed  to 
signify  the  Law,  the  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(11)  So  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.— 
Bather,  shall  have  no  Icuk  of  gain.  His  incomings 
constantly  increase  from  the  prudent  care  of  ms 
wife. 

(13)  And  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.— 
literally,  toUh  the  pleasure  or  vnUingneas  of  her  hands ; 
they,  as  it  were,  catch  her  willing  spirit. 

(U)  She  bringeth  her  food  from  aftur.— Looks 
for  opportunities  of  buying  cheaply  at  a  distance  from 
home,  instead  of  paying  a  fiurger  price  on  the  spot. 

W  And  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a 
portion  to  her  maidens. — Gives  out  food  for  her 
household,  and  the  allotted  portion  of  provisions  (comp. 
zzz.  8)  or  work  (oomp.  Ezoa.  v.  14)  to  her  maidens. 

(16)  She  considereth  a  field.— Fixes  upon  a  suit. 
able  one  for  purchase. 

With  the  firuit  of  her  hands.— ^th  her  savings 
she  buys  a  vineyard  and  stocks  it. 

(ao)  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor. 
^Either  in  sympathy  or  with  alms ;  **  vea,  she  reacheth 
forth  (both)  lier  han^  to  the  needy; "  sWis  keenly  aHve 
to  their  sorrows,  and  pities  them  and  aids  them  with  all 
her  power. 


(^)  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow.— Not  un- 
common in  wintw-time  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countriea    (C]k)mp.  2  SauL  nm.  20;  Ps.cilvii.  16.) 

All  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet, 
which  W  its  very  colour  suggests  warmth  and  oomf  ort. 

(^)  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates*— See 
above  on  zzii.  22.  Instead  of  being  a  hindianoe  to  her 
husband's  advancement,  she  furthers  it.  Her  infloeaoe 
for  good  extends  to  him  also.  Having  no  domeetie 
anxieties,  he  is  set  free  to  do  his  part  in  public  life. 

(^  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing.^ 
She  never  parts  with  them ;  they  serve  her,  like  doth- 
ing,  for  protection  and  ornament    (Oomp.  Ps.  civ.  1.) 

And  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.— 
Bather,  smiles  at  the  coming  day;  does  not  feartho 
future. 

m  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wiBdom.— 
She  is  not  a  mere  household  drud^  with  no  thought 
beyond  providing  food  and  dothmg  for  her  family. 
She  cares  for  theur  higher  interests,  and  knows  how  to 
guide  them  with  her  wisdom. 

In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindneos.— Kind* 
ness  is  the  law  by  which  she  reg^ulates  aU  her  words. 

CB^)  Many  daughters— i.e.,  women  (Gen.  xxz.  13; 
Cant.  vi.  9) ;  a  term  of  affection. 

(30)  Favour  is  deceitftd,  and  beauty  is  vain. 
— Outward  g^races  do  not  last ;  praise  that  will  be  real 
and  enduring  is  for  those  only  who  fear  the  Lord,  and^ 
out  of  regard  for  Him,  perform  the  duties  of  life  as  the 
"  virtuous  woman  "  here  described. 

(31)  Give  her  of  the  fimit  of  her  hands — i.e., 
honour  her  for  her  noble  life,  **  and  let  her  own  works 
praise  her  in  the  gates ; "  let  them  be  recounted  when 
men  meet  together ;  the  mere  mention  of  them  win  be 
sufficient,  as  no  words  could  add  anything  to  her  praise. 
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Thb  prooiiB  have  been  given  elsewhere  that  the  collec- 
tion of  sacred  writings  which  was  held  in  reyerenoe  by 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  oar  Lord  and 
His  Apostles,  consisted  of  twenty-two  books,  and  that 
these  included  the  Book  of  Ecdeeiastes.  The  first 
prMchers  of  Christianity  appear  to  have  been  in  com- 
pkte  aKreement  with  their  nnoonyerted  brethren  as  to 
the  aauiority  of  their  sacred  books;  and  in  point  of 
fact,  all  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Oanon  have  always 
<aijoyed  nnqnestioned  authority  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  anthoriij  of 
tiie  Book  of  Eoclesiastes  that  no  direct  quotation  from 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  A  few  coin- 
ddenees  of  thought  or  expression  have  been  pointed 
out  (for  instance,  Eccl.  xL  5  with  John  iiL  8,  EocL  ix. 
10  with  John  ix.  4) ;  but  none  of  them  is  dedsiye 
eDoagh  to  warrant  our  asserting  with  any  confidence 
that  the  Old  Testament  passage  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  New  Testament  writer.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  any  of  the  Apostles  would  have 
hesitated  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  any  book  of 
the  Jewish  Canon,  if  his  subject  had  required  such  a 
reference. 

In  the  Jewish  schools  there  was  controversy,  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  whether  the 
Book  of  EodesiaBtes  was  one  of  those  which  "defile 
the  hands ;  "  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  was  affected  by 
certain  ceremonial  ordinances,  dcTised  in  order  to 
guard  bhe  sacred  books  from  irrererent  usage.  We 
need  noi  inquire  what  exact  amount  of  authority  might 
he  conceded  to  the  book  by  those  who  then  placed  it 
cm  a  loiver  level  than  the  rest ;  for  the  view  wnich  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  recognised  it  as  entitled  to  all  the 
prerogatives  of  Canonical  Scripture.  It  does  not 
^ipear  that  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book  was 
ooestioned  in  the  course  of  these  dirouies.  Thus  in 
ue  Christian  Church,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  while 
accepting  Solomon's  authorship,  supposed  him  to  have 
written  the  book  by  human  prudence,  not  Divine  in- 
spiration* 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  place  of  the  work  in 
modem  Hebrew  Bibles  is  not  the  same  as  in  English 
Bibles,  where  all  the  books  ascribed  to  Solomon  are 
placed  together.  In  the  Hebrew,  after  the  Proverbs 
comes  Job ;  then  Song  of  SongfS,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Eoclesiastes,  and  Esther.  But  the  reason  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  last  five  books,  called  the  five 
roHs,  were  written  on  separate  rolls  for  use  in  syna- 
fogne  worship  on  special  festivals.  They  are  arranged 
m  the  order  in  which  these  festivals  occur,  Eoclesiastes 
being  fourth  because  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on 
whi<3i  it  is  read,  is  fourth  in  order.  The  Masoretic 
arrangement  of  these  rolls  was  different;  and  in  the 
oldest  dated  Hebrew  MS.  Ecclesiastes  is  third.  It  is 
very  precarious  to  draw,  as  some  have  done,  from  this 
arrangement  for  liturgical  purposes,  a  presumption 


against  the  acknowledgment  of  Solomon's  authorship 
by  the  Jews.  And,  in  fact,  the  order  of  our  Englisn 
Bibles  may  claim  to  be  the  older  of  the  two,  being  the 
order  boHi  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  Talmud. 

While  we  consider  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  as  sufficiently  gpaaranteed  b^  the 
ffeneral  sanction  which  the  founders  of  the  Christian 
Church  gave  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  we  cannot  find 
that  any  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  is 
entitled  to  claim  apostolic  authority.  The  book,  as  has 
been  renuffked,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  the  ascription  of  canonical  authority  to  a 
book  determines  nothmg  as  to  its  authorship.  Nothing 
was  suTOX)sed  to  be  Imown  with  certainty  as  to  the 
authorship  of  some  books,  which,  nevertheless,  held  an 
undisputed  place  in  the  Canon:  for  example,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Job. 

In  discussing  the  authorship  of  a  book,  internal 
evidence  holds,  relatively  to  external,  a  far  higher  place 
in  the  case  of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  latter  case  we  have  available  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  separated  by  a  comparatively  short  interval 
from  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  books.  Thus 
when  a  question  arises  as  to  a  various  reading  in  the 
Apocalypse,  Irenseus  confirms  the  evidence  of  the 
best  IC8S.  by  an  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  persons 
who  had  seen  the  Apostle  John.  But  the  earliest  wit- 
nesses from  whom  we  can  learn  anything  as  to  the 
composition  of  Old  Testunent  books,  are  later  by 
hundreds  of  years  than  the  books  of  which  they  speak. 
ThuS)  thouffh  the  belief  that  Solomon  was  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  for  many  centuries 
raactically  universal  both  among  the  Jews  and  in  the 
Christian  Church,  yet  the  earliest  period  to  which  we 
can  trace  the  belief  is  some  centuries  later  than  the  age 
of  Solomon;  and  the  belief  may  easily  have  been 
generated  by  inference  from  the  text  itself,  not  by 
historical  tradition.  In  the  disputes  concerning  the 
Book  of  IBcdesiastes  in  the  Jewisn  schools,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  we  cannot  find  that  the  topic 
of  external  evidence  was  employed  on  either  side.  The 
whole  controversv  turned  on  the  contents  of  the  book, 
concerning  which  we  are  as  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  as  were  either  of  the  opposing  parties  then, 
(hi  the  one  side  it  was  alleged  that  the  book  con- 
tained contradictory  statements,  and  that  it  taught 
erroneous  doctrine;  on  the  other,  enilanations  were 
given  which  were  held  to  be  satismctory.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  book  began  and  ended  with  words 
of  the  Law  (chaps,  i.  3  and  xii.  18) ;  and  in  particular,  its 
statement  as  to  the  "  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter," 
was  regarded  as  removing  all  doubt  as  to  the  author's 
design. 

Turning  now  to  examine  what  we  can  learn  of  its 
authorship  from  the  book  itself,  we  find  that  the  title 
runs, "  The  words  of  Kohdleth  son  of  David,  King  in 
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Jerusalem."  We  hsve  here  the  difficnlty  that  the 
name  Koh^leth  does  not  occur  in  the  historical  books 
as  the  name  either  of  king  or  priyate  person.  If  the 
words  "  son  of  David  "  be  nnderstood  strictly,  Solomon 
most  be  intended — ^the  only  one  of  David's  sons  who 
reigned  in  Jerusalem.  If  we  were  to  suppose  the 
words  to  have  been  used  more  loosely,  we  migfht  think 
of  any  of  the  descendants  of  David  who  sacceeded 
him  on  the  throne ;  in  particnlar,  perhape,^of  Manasseh, 
whose  experience  might  well  have  maae  him  feel  the 
vanity  ox  human  life.  But  this  latter  view  is  supported 
by  no  authority,  and  the  thincs  attributed  to  Koh61eth 
agree  too  well  with  what  is  told  of  Solomon  in  the  Book 
01  Kings,  to  allow  us  to  think  that  any  one  else  is  in- 
tended. Thus  Koh^leth  excels  all  his  predecessors  in 
wisdom  (chap,  i  16 ;  see  1  Kings  iii.  12),  and  set  in 
order  man^  proverbs  (chap.  xii.  10;  1  Kings  iv.  32). 
The  description  of  his  state  (chap,  ii.)  corresponds 
with  what  is  told  of  Solomon  (1  Kmgs  x.) ;  while  his 
unfavourable  experience  of  women  (chap.  vii.  28)  is 
what  might  be  expected  from  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.). 

But  if  Solomon  is  intended,  whv  is  he  call^  Koh^. 
leth  P  This  particular  form  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  there  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
other  forms  of  the  same  gprammatical  root,  which  have 
the  sense  of  collecting  or  assembling.  Thus  it  is  this 
root  which  furnishes  the  ordinary  name  for  the  congre- 
gation or  assembly  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  while  the 
corresponding  verb  is  used  of  the  gathering  together 
of  the  congregation.  These  words  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.)»  where  it  is  told 
S verses  1, 2)  how  Solomon  "  assembled  "  the  children  of 
'srael,  and  (verses  14,  22,  55,  65)  how  he  blessed  the 
"congregation."  Accordingly,  the  LXX.  translates 
Koheletn  b^  the  name  which  we  still  use,  "Eocle- 
siastes,"  which  St.  Jerome  explains  as  one  who  gathers 
an  assembly.  It  is  less  closely  translated  in  our  ver- 
sion "  Preacher,"  or  one  who  addresses  an  assembly ; 
while  the  rendering  which  has  been  proposed,  "  debater 
in  an  assembly,"  is  still  more  open  to  the  objeciion  that 
it  imports  a  meaning  not  suggested  by  the  word.  Ac- 
cording to  our  present  Hebrew  text,  Kohdleth  has  in 
one  place  the  article  prefixed,  indicating  that  it  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  an  official  title.  We  accept  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  as  giving  the  best  explanation 
of  the  word ;  and  we  reject  the  explanations :  (a)  that 
the  word  means  a  collector  of  sayings,  for  the  Hebrew 
word  is  used  of  collecting  persons,  not  things;  (b) 
that  it  means  the  assembly  itself,  for  all  through  tne 
book  the  word  is  used  as  the  name  of  aperson ;  and, 
not  to  mention  other  explanations,  (c)  l^snan's  sug- 
^tion  that  the  word  Kohdleth  has  no  meaning,  and 
IS  only  a  nmemonic  acrostic,  formed,  according  to  a 
custom  of  the  later  Jews,  by  putting  together  the  first 
letters  of  the  words  of  an  unknown  longer  title. 

The  word  Koh^leth,  however,  presents  some  gram, 
maiical  anomalies.  With  one  we  need  not  trouble  the 
English  reader ;  but  the  most  important  is  that  the 
word  is  feminine  in  its  form.  In  tmree  places  the  verb 
which  is  in  agreement  is  masculine ;  once,  according  to 
the  present  text,  it  is  feminine,  bat  so  very  slight  a 
change  of  reading  would  bring  this  passage  into  con. 
formity  with  the  others,  that  we  cannot  feel  sure  that 
there  is  anv  real  difference.  A  common  explanation  of  the 
feminine  form  Koh^leth  is  that  the  speaker  is  Wisdom 
^in  Hebrew  a  feminine  noun)  supposed  to  be  incarnate 
in  the  person  of  Solomon.  This  interpretation,  which 
connects  the  ideas  of  "wisdom"  and  "gathering 
together,"  lias  an  attraction  for  the  Christian  reader 
when  he  remembers  how  one  greater  than  Solomon, 


even  the  Wisdom  of  God,  said, ''  How  often  would  I 
have  gatiiered  thy  children  toother."  Yet  the  sugges- 
tion will  not  bear  a  close  examination.  In  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  where  Wisdom  is  introduced  as  speaking,  no 
room  is  left  for  misunderstanding:  here  not  the 
smallest  hint  is  given  that  Wisdom  is  speaking,  and 
on  the  contrary,  several  places  are  inconsistent  with 
such  a  supposition.  For  instance,  the  speaker  sets 
himself  to  "search  and  seek  out  wisdom,"  "turns 
himself  to  behold  wisdom ; "  nay,  when  he  said,  "  I  will 
be  wise,"  finds  that  "wisdom  is  far  from  him."  We 
have  no  right  to  accuse  the  author  of  having  failed  to 
carry  out  a  personification  consistently,  unless  we  first 
give  some  proof  that  he  Intended  personification,  and 
of  such  proof  there  is  not  a  shadow. 

We  believe  that  no  more  recondite  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  feminine  form  is  to  be  looked  for  than  that 
the  usage  of  the  language  at  the  time  permitted  it.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  that  an  abstract  noun,  though 
feminine  in  form,  should  oome  to  be  used  as  a  noun 
appellative.  In  a  modem  language  a  man  may  have 
applied  to  him  titles  such  as  majeSte,  grandeur,  ottesse, 
with  corresponding  feminine  pronouns.  A  similar  use 
is  foimd  in  Hebrew,  especially  in  the  later  Hebrew.  It 
is  a  feminine  noun  which  denotes  the  office  of  governor 
borne  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  26)  and  others ;  feminine 
names  of  form  like  Kohdleth — ^viz.,  Sophereth  and 
Pochereth — occur  in  the  lists  (Ezra  u.  55,  57). 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Koh^leth  means 
Solomon,  and  that  he  is  so  called  with  special  referanoe 
to  that  religious  assembly  of  the  people  which  he 
brought  together  and  which  he  addressed,  we  have  stiD 
to  inquire  whether  the  book  purports  to  be  written  by 
Solomon.  It  certainly  professes  to  record  his  words, 
but  whether  or  not  it  professes  that  he  himself  is  the 
writer  is  donbtf uL  The  words  of  the  Preacher  appear 
to  oome  to  an  end  at  chap,  xii  8,  and  then  f  ollowa 
an  epilogue  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  One  possible  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
book  does  not  profess  to  have  been  written  by  Solomon, 
but  only  to  contain  the  words  of  Solomon  as  recorded 
by  another  person,  who  in  the  epilogue  speaks  in  his 
own  name.  Jewish  tradition  certainly  i^en  to  the 
time  of  Hezeldah  not  only  the  reduction  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  its  present  form  (as  stated  in  Prov.  xzv.  1), 
but  also  in  like  manner  the  writing  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Against  the  theory  that  Solomon  himself  was  tiie 
writer  the  f ollovnng  arguments  are  urged :  (a) 
Koh6leth  says  (chap.  1. 12),  "  I  was  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerosalem."  We  Jmow  Solomon  was  king  till  his 
death,  therefore  he  who  speaks  of  his  reign  in  the  past 
tense  must  be,  not  Solomon  himself,  but  a  later  wnter, 
who  knew,  moreover,  that  there  were  kings  over  Israel 
who  did  not  reign  in  Jerusalem.  That  &e  tense  nsed 
conveys  to  a  Hebrew  reader  the  impression  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  Solomon  was  king  no  longer,  is  evident 
from  the  Babbinical  legend  which  grew  out  of  it.  It 
was  related  that  King  Solomon,  liaving  displeaaed 
€k)d,  was  deprived  of  the  ring  by  which  he  ruled  over 
the  demons,  whereupon  Asmodeus  their  king  assumed 
the  form  of  Solomon  and  reigned  in  his  place,  while  he 
himself  was  driven  from  door  to  door,  and  beaten  faj 
incredulous  hearers  to  whom  he  told  his  story,  ana 
among  whom  he  went  about  saying,  "  I  am  Koh^th, 
who  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jenualem."  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  wofrds, 
they  cannot  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Solomonie 
autnorship;  for  even  the  writer  of  a  fiction  woold  not 
put  into  Solomon's  month  words  which  he  could  not 
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IttTe  used.  The  tenae  used  is  the  same  as  in  the  yerbs 
which  foUow,  "  I  gave  my  heart/'  "  I  commnned  with 
mj  own  heart,"  &c.  Solomon  is  speaking  of  his  past ; 
he  is  telling  how  he  made  trial  what  wealth  and 
splendour  could  do  for  human  happiness,  and  he  pro- 
perly uses  the  past  tense,  in  telling  now  when  he  xnade 
nis  experiment  he  had  the  advantage  of  beinff  hinsf. 
A  similar  argument  against  the  Solomonic  authorship 
IB  drawn  from  the  comparison  ^chajM.  i.  16,  ii.  9)  between 
Solomon  and  those  who  haa  reigned  in  Jerusalem 
before  him;  which  admits  of  the  reply  that  a  later 
writer  eould  not  have  used  this  language,  since  David 
was  the  only  predecessor  of  Solomon  whom  the  later 
Jews  recognised  as  king,  but  that  he  himself  mieht 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  Jebusite  kings  who  had 
reigned  in  Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  David. 

(6)  Koh^leth  speaks  in  the  tone  of  a  subiect,  not  of 
a  sovereign.  Some  passages  of  which  this  may  be 
said  can  be  paralleled  by  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  but  one  class  of  passages  is  of  a  special  cha- 
racter. Koh^th  complains  (chap.  iii.  16)  that  wickedness 
was  in  the  place  of  judgment ;  (chap.  iv.  6)  he  tells  how, 
looking  on  the  tears  of  the  oppressed  who  had  no  com. 
forter  ffor  with  their  oppressors  there  was  power),  he 
deemea  it  better  to  be  dead  than  to  be  alive ;  twice  more 
(chaps.  V.  8,  vii.  7)  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  the  tyranny 
of  toe  powerful  and  the  corruption  of  the  judges ;  he 
complains  of  the  bad  choice  of  rulers  bv  the  sovereign — 
"foJly  set  in  great  dignitjr,  and  the  nch  sitting  in  low 
places."  All  is  written  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
looked  on  bad  government  as  an  infliction  of  Providence 
arainst  which  it  was  hopeless  to  contend,  not  of  one 
TOO  was  personaUy  responsible  for  the  evil  he  failed  to 
set  right  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  This  argument  makes 
a  strong  impression  on  me,  and  I  am  omr  imperfectly 
satisfied  witn  the  replv  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  old 
age  of  Solomon,  after  ne  had  been  persuaded  by  female 
i^nence  to  trust  into  unfit  hands  power  which  he  was 
not  afterwards  strong  enough  to  revoke. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  even  if  the 
book  be  accepted  as  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age, 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  common  opinion  that  it  was 
intended  as  an  en^ssion  of  penitence  for  the  errors  of 
his  middle  life.  No  such  expression  of  penitence  is  to 
be  found ;  his  different  experiments  in  search  of  hap- 
piness are  recorded  as  failures,  but  without  shame  or 
repentance ;  and  in  particular  not  only  is  tiie  sin  of 
countenancing  idolat^,  with  which  he  is  charged  in 
the  Book  ox  Kings,  not  deplored,  but  no  warning 
against  idolatry  is  given  in  the  whole  book 

The  ascription  of  the  work  to  the  old  age  of  Solomon 
has  been  made  to  answer  other  objections.  For 
example,  the  general  state  of  the  nation  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  great  misery.  Death  was  thought  better 
than  life,  ami  men  looked  witii  regret  on  the  former 
days,  which  they  pronounced  to  oe  better  than  the 
present.  This  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  pros- 
perity of  Solomon's  reigpi ;  but  it  is  replied  that  the 
difloontent  which  broke  out  so  violently  immediately 
after  his  death  must  have  been  growing,  and  not  with- 
out cause,  during  the  later  years  of  his  reign. 

(e)  The  sWle  of  the  book  is  strongly  marked  by  the 
author's  individualihr,  and  is  confessedly  nidike  that 
either  of  the  Proverbs  or  the  Song  of  Songs.  But  it 
is  urged  that  there  mav  be  gpreat  differences  of  style 
between  woiks  written  by  tl£  same  man  in  his  youth 
and  in  his  old  age.  It  is  more  important  to  observe 
that  the  Hebrew  of  the  book  is  verv  different  from 
that  of  the  books  known  to  be  of  earlv  date.  It  is,  in 
fMct,  much  more  like  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  than 


is  that  of  any  other  book  in  the  Canon,  so  that,  judged  by 
this  test  alone,  it  will  be  pronounced  one  of  the  latest 
in  the  Bible.  The  references  we  give  in  the  Notes  wiU 
show  that  many  words  occur  in  this  book  which  else- 
where occur  omy  in  those  of  the  canonical  books  wluch 
are  known  to  be  the  latest  The  argument  from  the 
grammatical  forms  used  in  the  book  is  not  less  strong, 
but  the  details  cannot  be  given  in  a  Commentary  Hke 
the  present.  Concerning  each  particular  instance  dis- 
cussed, there  is  room  for  controversy.  Earlier  parallels 
have  been  found  for  some  of  the  instances  brought  for- 
ward as  indications  of  modem  date.  In  other  cases  it 
can  be  said  that  it  is  only  the  scantiness  of  the  early 
literature  which  prevents  such  parallels  from  being 
found ;  and  it  has  been  sought,  by  tracing  analogfies  in 
other  Shemitic  languages,  to  make  it  probable  tmit  the 
words  objected  to  as  modem  might  easily  have  been 
found  in  the  eady  Hebrew  literature,  if  we  had  larger 
remains  of  it.  The  force  of  the  argrnment,  however,  is 
cumulative.  It  would  be  verv  precarious  to  condemn 
a  book  as  modem  because  of  its  containing  4hree  or 
four  words  or  phrases  which  have  a  modem  ring. 
Any  one  who  takes  up  an  early  English  book  will  be 
startled  at  occasionally  coining  across  phrases  which  he 
had  not  imagined  to  be  so  old ;  and  vet  no  one  can  fail 
to  recognise  the  reality  of  the  difference  of  style 
between  an  early  book  and  a  recent  one.  The  strength 
of  the  present  argnment  altogether  depends  on  the 
number  of  words  and  forms  of  expression  for  which  an 
apology  must  be  found  if  the  antiquity  of  the  book  is  to 
be  maintained.  Of  those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  as  Hebrew  scholars,  a  verv  great  majority 
regard  this  argument  alone  as  decisive  against  the 
Smomonic  authorship ;  and  I  am  myself  so  much  im- 

Sressed  by  the  marxs  of  lateness  in  the  Hebrew  that  I 
o  not  venture  to  put  forward  a  theory  which  otherwise 
has  something  to  recommend  it,  viz.,  £hat  the  book  was 
written  in  the  days  of  the  later  Hebrew  monarchy,  as  a 
record  of  traditions  then  preserved  of  the  teacmng  of 
Solomon  on  the  occasion  ox  his  greaJt  assembly. 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  I  arrive  is  that,  while 
there  is  not  one  of  the  arguments  against  the  Solomonic 
authorship  which  might  not  be  imide  to  give  way  if 
convincing  external  testimony  in  favour  of  it  were  pro- 
duced, the  accumulated  weight  of  the  internal  argu- 
mente  would  be  decisive  in  the  absence  of  such  external 
proof.  To  some  minds  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  many  centuries  ia  decisive  external 
proof ;  and  so  the  answers  te  argumente  of  the  former 
class  are  easily  accepted.  Formal  Church  decision  on  the 
subject  there  has  been  none ;  and  to  me  it  appears  that 
the  weight  which  attaches  to  the  opinions  of  Christian 
Fathers  on  a  question  of  canonicity  does  not  belong  to 
their  (pinions  on  the  authorship  of  Old  Testament 
books.  No  one  now  has  any  dimculty  in  owning  that 
many  of  the  psalms  are  later  than  the  time  of  David, 
yet  not  only  does  Augustine  regard  the  mention  of 
Eiabjlon  as  made  by  David  under  prophetic  inspiration, 
but  JPhilaster  counte  in  his  list  of  heresies  the  denial 
that  all  the  150  psalms  were  David's  If  an  Old 
Testament  book  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  later 
revelation  as  to  ite  anthorship  was  made  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Church,  Jewish  general  belief  ascribed  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  to  Solomon,  and  that  opinion  ¥ras  naturally 
adopted  by  Christian  critics.  The  fact  just  mentioned 
as  to  general  Jewish  belief  in  the  first  century^  of  our 
era  (and  in  all  probability  for  a  considerable  time  i>re- 
viously)  is  one  entitled  to  great  weight ;  but  considering 
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that  the  date  to  which  we  can  trace  that  belief  back 
is  still  at  least  700  years  later  than  Solomon,  I  cannot 
regard  it  as  decisive ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  argoments 
on  the  other  side,  I  find  myself  nnable  to  assert 
Solomon's  authorship.  The  case  would  be  different  if 
the  altematiye  were  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  impute 
deception  to  a  book  which  we  accept  as  canonical,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  writer,  who  knew  himself  not  to  be 
Solomon,  falsely  tried  to  make  his  readers  belieye  that 
he  was.  But  accepting  the  view  suggested  by  the 
epilogue,  that  a  later  writer  professes  to  record  the 
teaching  of  Solomon,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  either 
that  he  really  does  what  he  professes,  oral  teaching  of 
Solomon  having  been  preserved  by  a  true  tradition,  or 
else  that  the  whole  is  a  dramatic  fiction,  a  form  of 
composition  common  enough  among  profane  writers, 
and  against  the  use  of  which  by  an  inspired  writer  no 
reason  can  be  assigned. 

Those  who  reject  the  Solomonic  authorship  are  far 
from  being  agreed  amonK  themselves  as  to  the  date 
which  ^ey  will  assign  the  work,  from  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer,  not  that  Solomon  after  all  must  have 
written  it,  but  that  the  data  for  any  determination  of  the 
kind  are  insufficient.  It  has  been  attempted  to  discover 
histori<»d  references  in  different  passages,  such  as  chap, 
iz.  14 ;  but  none  of  these  attempts  inspires  any  strong 
conviction  as  to  its  success.  Indeed,  when  we  remem- 
ber how  scanty  are  our  materials  for  a  knowledfife 
of  Jewish  history  after  the  Captivity,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  we  find  a  difficulty  m  identifying  historical 
allusions.  Again,  coincidences  have  been  pointed  out 
between  the  teaching  of  Koh61eth  and  that  of  different 
schools  of  Greek  philosophy ;  and  these  have  been  re- 
garded as  proving  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
mer, and  thus  as  establishing  a  very  late  date  for  the 
book.  Yet  these  coincidences  are  after  all  but  super- 
ficial. It  would  be  equally  easy  to  prove  by  them  that 
Koh^leth  was  a  Stoic  or  JBpicurean ;  yet  he  certunly 
was  neither,  but  one  whose  theism  was  thoroughly 
Hebrew.  I  have  not  been  able,  then,  to  convince  myself 
that  Koheleth  had  studied  a  philosophy  by  which  he  is  so 
little  really  influenced,  or  that  the  things  which  he  has 
in  common  with  it  are  other  than  thoughts  which  may 
have  occurred  independently  to  reflecting  men  of  dif- 
ferent nationa  I  prefer,  therefore,  not  to  put  forward 
any  theory  as  to  the  date  of  composition,  not  regarding 
any  as  sufficiently  proved.  Some  considerations,  how- 
ever, must  be  mentioned  which  place  certain  limits  on 
hypotheses. 

(1)  In  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  the  book  was  old 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  Scripture.  We  are  told  by 
Josephus  that  Herod  used  to  go  about  in  disguise  in 
order  to  learn  what  was  thought  of  his  government, 
and  a  story  in  the  Talmud  relates  that  he  went  in  this 
way  to  a  leading  rabbi  who  had  been  deprived  of  sight 
by  nis  orders,  and  from  whom  he  expected  to  draw  some 
angry  denunciation  of  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his 
bretuen  had  suffered  at  his  hands.  But  the  rabbi  re- 
sisted every  temptation  to  curse  the  kinff,  quoting 
Ecdes.  X.  20 ;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  t^  that  the 
king  was  moved  to  make  atonement  for  these  wrongs  by 
rebuilding  the  Temple.  In  another  Talmudical  story, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  somewhat  later,  the  celebrated 
Ghunaliel  is  represented  as  depicting  the  miraculous  re- 
sults that  would  follow  when,  in  the  coming  age  of  the 
Messiah,  the  curse  should  be  removed  from  nature,  and 
a  contentious  pupil  (by  whom  it  is  imagined  St.  Paul 
is  intended)  objects,  la  it  not  written,  l£ere  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  P  Without  overrating  the  amount 
of  credence  that  these  anecdotes  deserve,  we  do  not 


think  that  the  stories  could  have  originated  or  been  ac- 
oepted  if  the  composition  of  the  book  had  been  within 
living  memory  in  the  reign  of  Herod. 

(2)  Ecclesiastes  is  more  ancient  than  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  Wisdom.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  acquainted 
with  Ecclesiastes,  the  coincidences  being  such  as  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  accident.  In  particular  the  whole  passage 
(Wisdom  ii.  1 — ^10)  is  full  of  echoes  of  Ecclesiastes. 
There  are  several  passages  in  the  latter  book  which 
appear  to  teach  Epicurean  or  pessimistic  doctrine: 
and  of  these  the  explanation  was  offered  long  since,  ox 
which  every  interpreter  is  still  bound  to  take  account, 
that  the  writer  is  not  giving  his  own  ooncliuions,  but 
stating  the  opinions  of  an  infidel  or  objector.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  Wisdom, 
who  introduces  the  passa^  with  the  preface,  ^  The  un- 
godly said,  reasoning  wiui  themselves,  but  not  aright." 
We  need  not  suppose  that  the  author  of  Wisdom  re- 
jected the  authonty  of  Ecclesiastes ;  he  may  have  only 
sought  to  bring  out  more  clearly  what  he  believed  to 
be  its  true  meaning.      Accordingly  the  solution  of  the 

Cblem  of  life  afforded  by  the  £etrine  of  future  letri- 
ion,  concerning  the  use  of  which  made  in  Ecclesiastea 
there  has  been  dispute,  is  in  Wisdom  taught  with  a  dis- 
tinctness which  leaves  no  room  for  controversy.  We 
do  not  gain  much  for  the  antiquity  of  Ecclesiastes  in 

E roving  it  to  be  older  than  Wisdom,  the  dato  of  the 
itter  book  bein^  uncertain.    About  150  years  before 
Christ  is  not  an  improbable  detormination. 

(3)  Ecclesiastes  is  moro  ancient  than  the  apocryphal 
book  Eccle8iasticiui,or  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The 

Eroof  of  this  seems  to  me  sufficient,  but  it  is  far  from 
eing  so  cogent  as  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
It  is  a  natural  inference  from  the  mention  in  the  pio- 
logue  of  the  throefold  division  of  sacred  books,  "  the 
Law,  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  that  the 
Canon  haa  been  then  closed.  And  that  then,  as  now,  it 
included  Koheleth  is  made  probable  by  coincidencea, 
some  of  which  no  doubt  can  oe  explained  as  indicating 
that  both  writers  used  a  common  source ;  for  example, 
"  he  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it "  (Ecclus.  xxviL 
26,  Eccles.  x.  8),  has  probably  its  original  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  27 ;  Ps.  vii.  15.  Other  resemblances  may  be  ac- 
cidental, though  we  think  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
of  literary  obligation,  espedaUy  in  tne  first  instance 
^cclus.  xiL  13,  Eccles.  x.  11;  Ecclus.  xiiL  25,  26, 
Eccles.  viii.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xix.  16,  Eccles.  vii.  20—22 ; 
Ecclus.  XX.  7,  zxi.  25,  26,  Eccles.  x.  2, 3, 12, 14 ;  Ecdua. 
xL  4,  Eccles.  i.  7).  Several  others  might  be  mentioned, 
and  the  argument  gains  much  in  strongth  from  ito 
cumulative  force,  it  being  unlikelv  that  so  many  resem- 
blances  should  be  all  accidentaL  The  closest  resemblanoe 
is  in  the  passages  (Ecclus.  xxxiii.  13 — ^15,  xlii.  24,  25), 
which*  on  bein^  carefully  compared  with  Eccles.  viL  13 
— 15,  exhibit  'v^at  must  be  pronounced  to  be  mote  than 
chance  ac'reement.  Even  when  the  Son  of  Sirach  uses 
the  Bo^  of  Proverbs  he  usually  dees  not  copy 
slavishly,  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  closer 
agreement  in  this  case;  and  if  oorrowing  has  been 
established  in  any  one  instance,  the  coincidences  in 
other  cases  are  not  likely  to  be  accidentaL  The  'Book  of 
Sirach  is  older  than  that  of  Wisdom^  but  concerning  its 
date  also  there  is  much  disagreement  amonff  critics^ 

(4)  Ecclesiastes  is  anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Maeca- 
bees.  Under  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
many  ^  Jew  was  forced  to  choose  whether  he  woiud  for- 
sake the  faith  of  his  f athera  or  submit  to  tortures  and 
death.  It  then  passed  from  being  a  question  debated 
by  speculative  theologians,  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
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practical  moment,  whether  if  in  obedience  to  God's 
command  he  gaye  np  all  the  hapjnness  of  this  life, 
there  was  any  fatnre  life  in  whicn  he  might  hope  for 
compensation.  And  the  affirmative  answer  was  thence- 
forward embraced  bv  pions  Jews  with  an  intensity  of 
faith  of  which  we  fina  no  trace  in  Ecclesiastes.  Neitner, 
again,  h&ye  we  in  that  book  any  indication  of  the  strong 
patricrtic  feeling  to  which  the  Maccabean  straggles 
gave  rise. 

The  testimonies  that  we  have  produced  as  to  the  nse 
of  the  Book  of  Koh^leth  entitle  us  to  say  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  more  than  two  centuries  before 
Christ.  The  absence  of  docimientaiy  eyidence  leaves 
still  some  centuries  between  the  age  of  Solomon  and 
the  date  we  have  named,  for  our  choice  among  which 
we  have  no  guide  except  what  inferences  we  can  draw 
from  the  book  itself.  But  the  importance  of  placing 
a  lower  limit  on  the  date  of  the  book  is  that  it  control 
speculations  founded  on  the  character  of  its  Hebrew. 
This  has  so  many  affinities  with  Talmudi<»d  Hebrew 
that  some  scholars  have  attempted  to  bring  down  the 
date  almost  to  our  Lord's  time.  The  eviaenoe  as  to 
the  use  of  the  book  for  a  couple  of  centuries  before 
that  time  shows  that  a  certain  reserve  must  be  used  in 
refying  on  the  argument  from  language.  A  kindred 
argument  has  been  built  on  the  character  of  the  Greek 
truialation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  a  Jew  named  Aquihi  published  a  new 
translation  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  tne  chief  charac- 
teristic of  which  was  slavish  Htezalness,  even  to  Uie 
violation  of  Greek  idiom.  In  particular  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  represent  by  a  Greek  preposition  a  Heorew 
particle  which,  as  being  a  mere  sign  of  the  accusa- 
tive case,  previous  versions  had  properly  left  untrans- 
lated. This  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  now  extant  Greek 
translation  of  Ecclesiastes.  Yet  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  tempted,  that  this  translation  is  the  work 
of  AquOa,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  a  different 
translation,  under  the  name  of  Aquila,  was  known  to 
Origen.  No  proof  being  possible  that  the  peculiarity 
in  question  was  an  invention  of  Aqnila's,  it  would  lie 
rash  to  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  that  Koh61eth  was 
not  translated  into  Greek  until  his  time.  Nor  can  we 
even  say  with  anv  certainty  that  the  present  Greek  text 
has  been  interpolated  from  Aquila's  translation.  But 
we  mav,  at  least,  add  this  to  the  presumptions  against 
the  Solomonic  authorship ;  for  if  at  the  time  the  LiXX. 
translation  was  made  this  book  was  regarded  as  Solo- 
mon's, it  seems  likely  that  we  should  now  have  a  Greek 
translation  of  it  not  differing  in  character  from  that  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  there  are  some  passages  in 
tiie  book  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  commentators 
have  done  to  explain  them,  remain  so  obscure  that  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  the  difficulty  arises  from  corrup- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  remedy  of  critical 
conjecture  is  so  precarious  that  in  this  Gommentair  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  resort  to  it,  and  it  has  oeen 
preferred  to  confess  inability  to  ^ve  any  explanation 
commending  itself  as  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Bo<MC  of  Ecclesiastes  contains  some  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  written  in  Palestine ;  not,  like 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  Egypt.  Thus  (chaps,  xi.  3, 
xii.  2)  the  clouds  full  of  rain  are  spoken  of.  The 
writer  Hves  near  the  Temple  (chap.  v.  1);  and  "the 
city  "  (chap&  viii.  10,  x.  15;  is,  to  all  appearance,  Jeru- 
salem. It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  if  the 
writer's  residence  had  been  exclusively  in  Palestine, 
he  could  have  gained  that  familiarity  with  royal  courts 
which  he  more  than  once  exhibits. 


Great  as  has  been  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
tne  authorship  and  date  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
there  has  been  folly  as  great  as  to  its  interpretation, 
and  even  as  to  its  whcSe  plan  and  object.  We  may 
set  aside  one  system  of  interpretation,  although  it 
found  favour  in  the  Christian  Church  for  centuries: 
that,  namely,  in  which  this  Old  Testament  book  was 
made  to  teach  New  Testament  doctrine  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  the  most  unHkely  verses  were  forced 
to  prophesy  of  Christ.*  We  need  not  inquire  whether, 
when  this  style  of  comment  was  introduced,  anything 
more  was  meant  than  to  make  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testament  book  the  occasion  for  edifying  practical 
observations ;  it  is  only  for  such  purpose  that  comment 
of  this  sort  would  be  likely  to  be  used  now.  But 
even  interpreters  who,  lookiug  at  the  book  solely 
from  its  human  side,  set  themselves  to  discover  the 
intention  with  which  the  author  wrote,  are  found 
unable  to  agree  in  any  conclusion.  The  cause  of 
this  disagreement  is  that  different  utterances  of  the 
book  unquestionably  contradict  each  other,  and  in 
such  wise  as  to  leave  room  for  controversy  which  of 
them  express  the  author's  real  sentiments.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  on  account  of  these  self-con- 
tradictions that  the  authority  of  the  book  was  im- 
pugned in  the  Rabbinical  schools.  The  following  are 
a  ^w  of  the  examples  of  these  contradictions  given 
hj  a  Jewish  commentator:  that  in  one  place  (chap, 
viii.  15)'Koh^eth  praises  mirth,  in  another  (chap.  iL  2) 
he  condemns  it  as  unprofitable;  that  in  one  place 
(chap.  ii.  13)  he  owns  tnat  wisdom  has  an  advantage 
over  folly,  in  another  ^chap.  ii.  13)  he  denies  that 
there  is  any ;  the  state  ox  the  dead  is  said  to  be  better 
than  that  of  the  living  (chap.  iv.  2),  and  the  contrair 
(chap.  ix.  4).  We  are  told  (chap.  viii.  12)  that  it  shaU 
be  well  with  those  who  fear  Grod,  and  (chap.  vii.  13) 
that  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  and  that 
he  shall  not  prolong  his  days ;  and  yet  (chap.  vii.  15) 
that  there  is  a  wicked  man  who  does  prolong  his  days 
in  his  wickedness,  and  (chap.  viii.  14)  that  there  are 
wicked  to  whom  it  happens  according  to  the  doings 
of  the  righteous. 

Dismissing,  however,  discrepancies  between  what  may 
be  regarded  as  incidental  statements,  we  find  that 
the  book  has  suggested  opposite  answers  to  the  in- 
quiry, what  was  the  main  lessoa  which  the  author 
designed  to  teach  P  He  defines  his  subject  plainly 
enough  in  the  words  which  strike  the  key-note  of 
his  work,  "vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity."  His 
theme  is  the  nothingness  of  human  life;  the  unsatis- 
fying character  of  its  pleasures,  the  profitless  result 
of  its  pursuits,  the  uncertainty  whether  the  best  human 
prudence  can  gain  any  real  happiness.  But  as  to 
the  practical  conclusion  which  the  writer  means  to 
recommend,  his  readero  have  formed  different  opinions. 
Some  have  imagined  that  he  inculcates  an  ascetic  with- 


*  For  example,  "There  is  one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a 
seoond.  yet  he  hath  neither  child  nor  brother;  yet  is  there 
no  end  of  all  hia  labour,  neither  is  his  eve  saUsfled  with 
riches :  neither  saith  he,  For  whom  do  I  labour  and  be- 
reave my  soul  of  good?"  This  is  the  Saviour  who  descended 
alone,  and  without  oomiMtnion,  to  save  the  world.  There  is 
no  end  of  His  labour  in  becuinff  our  sins  and  grievances  for 
us :  His  eye  will  not  be  satisfied  with  riches  while  He  ever 
desires  our  salvation.  **If  two  lie  together,  then  they  have 
heat;  but  how  can  one  be  warm  alone?  And  if  one  pre- 
vail against  him,  two  shall  wiUistand  him,  and  a  threefold 
cord  is  not  quickly  broken."  If  one  should  sleep— that  is,  be 
dissolved  in  death-^and  have  Christ  with  him,  he  is  warmed, 
and  comes  to  life  again.  If  the  devil  come  with  attacks  too 
Btronar  for  a  man  to  bear  alone,  he  nevertheless  will  stand  who 
has  Christ  for  his  companion.  And  if  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  oome,  that  triple  oord  is  not  easily  broken,  &o. 
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drawal  from  earthly  pleasures,  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  worthless ;  some,  that  he  gives  his  disciples  the 
JSpicTirean  counsel  to  enjoy  life  while  they  can,  not 
knowing  how  long  its  happiness  may  last;  some,  that 
he  teaches  a  sceptical  despair  of  regnlating  condnct  in 
a  world  where  all  is  ruled  by  chance  or  fate.  And 
we  find  onrselyes  perplexed  by  different  answers  when 
we  inquire  what  somiion  the  writer  offers  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  imperfections  of  the  re- 
tribution which  conduct  meets  in  this  world.  He  has 
complained  that  "all  things  come  alike  to  all;  there  ' 
is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  to  the 
good  and  to  the  clean,  and  to  the  unclean;  to  him 
that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not;  as 
is  the  good  so  is  the  sinner;  and  he  that  sweareth, 
as  he  &at  feareth  an  oath."  Does  he  then  remove 
the  difficulty  by  the  Christian  solution  that  there  will 
be  a  future  life  in  which  the  imperfections  of  earthly 
retribution  will  be  adjusted,  and  the  Divine  justice 
fully  vindicated?  There  are  passages  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Koh^leth  had  no  such  idea, 
and  that  he  regarded  the  end  of  this  mortal  existence 
as  the  absolute  end  of  all  our  joys  and  sorrows.  "  That 
which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts; 
even  one  thing  befalleth  them;  as  the  one  dieth,  so 
dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath,  so  that 
a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast,  for  all 
is  vanity.  All  go  unto  one  place ;  all  are  of  the  dust 
and  aU  turn  to  dust  again."  "The  living  know  that  they 
shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  not  anything,  neither 
have  they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  memory  of  them 
is  forgotten,  also  their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their 
envy,  is  now  perished;  neither  have  they  any  more 
a  portion  for  ever  in  anything  that  is  done  under  the 
sun."  '*  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom,  in  the  ^ave  whither  thou  goest." 
Tet  the  passages  here  cited  are  balanced  by  another 
chain  of  passages  running  through  the  book,  professing 
the  same  belief  in  future  judgment  and  retribution, 
which  is  declared  in  the  formal  conclusion  at  the  end. 
"  I  said  in  my  heart,  Qod  shall  judge  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  for  there  is  a  time  there  for  every 
purpose  and  for  every  work."  "  Though  a  sinner  do 
evil  a  hundred  times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged,  yet 
surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that 
fear  Qod,  which  fear  before  him :  but  it  shall  not  be 
well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  prolong  his 
days,  which  are  as  a  shadow,  because  he  fearem  not 
before  God."  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth, 
and  let  th^  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thv  youth, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight 
of  thine  eyes ;  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these  things 
Qod  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  And  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  is,  "  Qod  shall  bring  every  work 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it 
be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil."  It  has  been  proposed 
to  account  for  these  seeming  inconsistencies  1^  the 
hvpothesis  that  the  book  represents,  not  the  sentimevts 
of  a  single  person,  but  the  debates  of  an  " assembly!'; 
vet  I  cannot  regard  any  attempt  as  successful  which 
has  been  made  to  throw  the  book  into  the  form  of -a  * 
dialogue,  in  which  different  speakers  take  their  part. 
But  the  form  of  the  book  suggests  that  its  contra- 
dictory utterances  express  the  sentiments,  not  of 
different  persons,  but  of  the  same  person  at  different 
times,  and  that  as  Koh^leth  relates  his  various  ex- 

Eeriments  of  life,  so  he  tells  also  the  opinions  which 
e  formed,  but  which  subsequent  experience  compelled 
hi^  to  modify.    According  to  this  view  we  snould 


regard  the  conclusion  last  stated  (chap.  xii.  14)  as 
that  in  which  he  finally  acquiesced,  and  which  over- 
rules an^  previous  expressions  that  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  it. 

Some  have  attempted  to  evade  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  last  verse  by  the  suggestion  that  in  this 
passage  only  a  judgment  in  this  life  is  referred  to. 
But  we  have  no  experience  in  this  life  of  a  judgment 
in  which  every  secret  thing  is  brought  to  light  and 
receives  retribution,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book 
forbids  us  to  imagine  that  the  author  asserts  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  takes  place  here.  The  onlv  other  way 
of  escaping  the  necessity  of  interpreting  uie  book  by 
its  formal  conclusion,  is  to  assert  that  the  epilogue  is 
not  b^  the  same  author  as  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 
assertion  is  easy  to  make,  but  difficult  to  prove,  lliere 
would  be  jusnfication  for  it  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
epilogue  contradicted  that  of  the  rest  of  the  book ;  but 
in  truth  the  epilogue  does  no  more  than  give  emphatie 
adoption  to  a  solution  which  has  been  inmcated 
already.  Delitzsch  (pp.  206,  430,  Eng.  Tnms.}  has 
found  in  the  hakgu&ge  of  the  epilogue,  indications  thai 
it  proceeded  from  t£e  same  author  as  the  rest  of  the 
book,  far  more  numerous  than  one  could  beforehand 
have  expected  to  find  in  so  short  a  passage.  Certain 
it  is  that  when  the  authority  of  the  book  was  discussed 
in  the  Jewish  schools,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  epilogue  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  book ;  for 
it  was  the  orthodoxy  of  .the  conclusion  which  banished 
doubts  raised  b^  some  earlier  passages.  At  the  time, 
then,  of  these  discussions  the  epilogue  must  have  been 
of  immemorial  antiquity ;  and,  if  added  by  a  different 
hand,  then  at  the  time  when  it  was  added  the  book  of 
Koh^leth  must  have  been  of  undisputed  authority,  and 
we  may  reasonably  believe  must  have  been  received 
as  Solomon's.  For  the  hvpothesis  assumes  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  author  oi  the  epilogue  are  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  writer  of  the  book  itself ;  and  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  as 
later  Jews  were  tempt^  to  do,  and  rejecting  the  book 
altogether,  if  its  traditional  authority  at  the  time  had 
not  been  too  strong  for  him ;  and  now,  in  that  case, 
he  could  have  suc^eded  in  getting  universal  accept- 
ance for  his  addition,  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  uie 
original  tradition,  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

To  many  a  modem  Christian  reader  it  will  seem 
strange  that  it  should  be  a  question  admitting  of  debate 
whether  or  not  a  canonical  Old  Testament  book  recog- 
nises the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

To  such  a  reader  we  offer  the  following  considera. 
tions: — 

(1)  In  the  dispensation  of  Qod's  providence,  the 
communication  of  religious  knowleoge  has  been 
progressive,  like  "light  shining  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  Propheto  of  old  earnestly 
desired  to  look  into  those  things  which  are  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  least  in  the  Qospel  diffpensation,  and 
searched  dili^ntly  into  the  meaning  of  dark  sayings  of 
their  own  wnich  the  light  of  sumequent  revelaiions 
enables  us  with  ease  to  interpret  (1*  Peter  L  10). 
'..  (2)  If  we  admit  this  principle,  we  have  no  cause  for 
surprise  if  we  find  in  the  earlier  portions  of  Qod's 
revelation  intimations  rather  than  express  dedaratioos 
of  those  great  truths  which  in  the  fulness  of  time  were 
plainly  msclosed.  Each  sacred  writer  was  only  em- 
powered to  communicate  those  truths  which  ChxL  had 
revealed  to  him.    Each  could  say, "  The  word  that  Qod 

Sutteth  in  my  mouth,  that  will  I  speak."    We  do  not 
erogate  from  the  inspiration  of  anv  Old  Testament 
writer  if  we  refuse  to  force  his  woros  so  as  to  make 
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them  C(»ve J  »  more  eilveM  declai&tion  of  Oospel  troth 
tbvi  ^leir  nAtu^  tuftftniTig  BJUtg&SiA. 

(3)  Now,  it  most  be  owned  tost  tbe  doctrine  of  future 
retribution  did  not  occap]'  in  the  minds  of  ptons  men  of 
the  old  dintenaation  the  sHine  place  amonif  unques- 
tioned troths  whidi  it  holds  in  our  owtl  conTictioaa. 
The  proof  of  this  aaaertion  doea  not  depend  bo  much 
on  pfirticnlftr  t«xta  as  on  the  fMt  that  the  stnmbling- 
blocK  which,  more  than  ult  other  specnlatire  ditScal^, 
OHued  the  feet  of  thoee  of  old  tiine  wellni^h  to  slip, 
was  that  "  thej  were  envions  of  tJie  foolish  when  they 
Mv  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked."  Many  of  the  psalms, 
as  well  as  portions  of  the  Book  of  Job,  reeemble  the  Book 
of  Eccleeiastee  in  eshibitiuf  the  perpleiity  eaosed  to 
thonghtfnl  men  of  old  by  tne  freqnont  distribntion  of 
temporal  happiness  and  misery,  apparently,  irrospective 
td  toe  deserts  of  men,  or  even  contrary  to  what  we  con- 
esive  it  ought  to  ha.  We  hear  nothing  of  these 
difficolties  in  the  New  Testament.  The  disciples  saw 
their  enemies  in  poaaeesion  of  temporal  power,  and 
themsflTes  at  the  extreme  of  earthly  wretchednees,  yet 
they  neTor  dreamed  of  qneetioning  the  ways  of  God's 
providence,  bnt  coontea  that  their  "  li^bt  affliction, 
which  was  bnt  for  a  moment,"  was  working  for  them 
a  "far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
Bnt  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Teetament  writers  roEerred 
to,  the  conclnsion  that  it  shall  snrely  in  the  end  be 
well  with  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  is  one  which  they 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  by  an  effort  of  faith  in  the 
power,  goodneee,  and  justice  of  God  as  generally  known 
to  them,  rather  than  on  any  more  distinot  revelation  of 
the  way  in  which  He  vrill  make  His  cause  to  triuinph. 

(4)  U  to  the  reader  it  seem  strange  that  the  Bible 
sbonld  contain  a  detiuled  record  of  perplexities  which 
a  lat«r  reveUtion  has  removed,  let  him  remembeT  that 
the  Bible  contains  an  inspired  account  of  the  eitemal 
history  of  Gk>d's  people,  mclading  the  atory  of  the  sins 
and  foUiea  of  many  of  tiiem,  and  that  we  have  all  canee 
to  own  that  this  history  contains  valuable  leesons  for 


our  leamintf.  In  an  age  when  the  trials  of  many  are 
from  gpecu^tive  diffiedties  more  than  from  the  alloie- 
ments  of  vice,  can  we  proaoonce  it  unfitting  that  the 
sacred  volume  shonld  also  contain  for  onr  mstmction 
an  inspired  account  of  the  internal  history  of  a  pious 
man  of  old,  should  make  known  to  us  his  doubt«  and 
difKculties,  and  let  ua  see  how,  apparently  without 
being  in  possession  of  any  snch  sati^actory  solution  of 
his  ^fficnlties  ai  coold  content  his  inteUect,  his  heart 
tanght  him  that  smrely  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that 
fear  God,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
ia  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  Els  commandments  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man  F  The  cautisdictions  of  the  Book  of 
Ecdesiastes  spring  out  of  the  conSict  between  the 
writer's  faith  and  his  experience — his  faith  that  the 
world  is  ordered  by  Qod,  and  his  experience  that- 
events  do  not  fall  out  as  he  would  have  expected  God 
should  have  ordered  them.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in 
that  darkest  hour,  the  hour  before  dawn,  when,  through 
brooding  on  the  imperfections  of  earttdy  retribution, 
many  minds  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
fuller  revelation  that  was  cominf.  The  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes  takes  a  eloomy  view  of  life,  but  he  is  at  the 
oppoeitepole  from  the  auieistic  pessimists  of  modem 
times.  The  whole  book  is  pervaded  bv  belief  in  the  God 
who  rules  the  world,  though  it  may  be  in  a  way  incom- 
prehensible to  man. 

It  is  plain,  then,  what  instmction  we  may  derive  from 
the  inspired  histoir  of  the  mental  straggles  of  one  ^r- 
iJexed  py  difficulties  of  which  we  know  the  solution. 
We,  too,  have  onr  intellectual  difficulties,  and  we  must 
Bometimes  decide  to  hold  fast  to  certain  great  truths 
of  faith,  notwithstanding  objections  which  we  do  not 
know  how  aatisfactorily  to  remove.  In  such  a  case  we 
may  be  comforted  by  the  study  of  the  history  of  one 
who,  in  old  time,  passed  through  a  similar  experience, 
and  by  oheervins'  how,  while  Jiis  nnderstanding  was 
wandering  perpkxed,  his  heart  by  a  shorter  way 
arrived  at  the  goal. 


ECCLESI ASTES ;    OE,  THE    PREACHER. 


CHAPTEE  L— (1)  The  words  of  the 
Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

(2)  *  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities;  all  is 
vanity.  ^^)  *What  profit  hath  a  man  of 
all  his  labour  which  he  taketh  under  the 
sun?  ^*)  One  generation  passeth  away,  and 
another  generation  cometh :  ^but  the  earth 
abideth  for  ever.  <*>  ^The  sun  also  ariseth, 
and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  ^  hasteth  to 
his  place  where  he  arose.  (*>  The  wind 
goeth  toward  the  south,  and  tumeth 
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about  unto  the  north ;  it  whirleth  about 
continually,  and  the  wind  retumeth 
again  according  to  his  circuits.  <^  '  All 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea ;  yet  the  sea 
is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  from  whence 
the  rivers  come,  thither  they  *  return 
again. ,  <®>  All  things  are  full  of  labour ; 
man  cannot  utter  it :  fthe  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled 
with  hearing.  <^)  ^The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be 
done :  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 


(1)  The  words.— The  Book  of  Nehemi&h  begins 
similarlv ;  bo  do  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Amos, 
and  of  Agnr  and  Lemuel  (Prov.  xxz.,  xxxi.) 

The  l^eaoher. — Bather,  convener  (see  Introduc- 
tion). This  word  {Koheleth)  occurs  in  this  book,  chaps, 
i.  1,  2,  12,  vii.  27,  where,  acccording  to  our  present 
text,  it  is  joined  with  a  feminine,  being  elsewhere  used 
with  a  masculine;  and  chap.  zii.  8,  9,  10,  having  the 
article  in  the  first  of  these  passages,  and  there  only, 
being  elsewhere  used  as  a  proper  name. 

(2)  Vanity  of  vanities.— This  yerse  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  work.  In  using  this  expression 
we  mean  to  indicate  the  opinion  that  the  unity  of  the  book 
is  rather  that  of  a  musical  composition  than  of  a  philoso- 
phical  treatise.  A  leading  theme  is  ffiven  out  and  fol- 
lowed for  a  time.  Episodes  are  introduced,  not  perhaps 
logically  connected  with  the  original  subject^  but 
treated  in  harmony  with  it,  and  leading  back  to  the 
orimial  theme  which  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  with 
which  the  composition  comes  to  a  close  (chap.  xiL  8). 

The  word  translated  "  vanity  "  (which  occurs  thirty- 
seven  times  in  this  book,  and  only  thirty-three  times  m 
all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament)  in  its  primary  mean- 
ing denotes  breath  or  vapour,  and  is  so  translated  here 
in  some  of  the  Greek  versions  (oomp.  James  iv.  4) ;  so 
in  Isaiah  Ivii.  13.  It  is  the  same  word  as  the  proper 
name  Abel,  on  which  see  Note  on  Gen.  iv.  2.  It  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  Scripture  to  the  follies  of  heathenism 
(Jer.  xiv.  22,  &c.),  and  also  to  the  whole  estate  of  men 
(Pss.  xxxix.  5,  6,  IxiL  9,  cxliv.  4).  The  translation 
*' vanity"  is  that  of  the  LXX.  We  may  reasonably 
believe  that  St.  Paul  (Bom.  viii.  20)  had  this  key-note 
of  Ecclesiastes  in  his  mind. 

"Vanity  of  vanities"  is  a  common  Hebrew  superla- 
tive,  as  in  the  phrases  "  Heaven  of  heavens,"  "  Song  of 
songs,"  "Holy  of  holies,"  "Lamentation  of  lamenta- 
tions "  (Micah  ii.  4,  margin). 

Saitn  the  Preacher.— Heb.,  aaid.  The  Hebrew 
constantly  employs  the  preterite  when  English  usage 
requires  the  present  or  perfect.  In  the  case  of  a 
message  the  point  of  time  contemplated  in  Hebrew  is 
that  of  the  giving,  not  the  delivery,  of  the  message. 


So  "Thus  said  Benhadad,"  "Thus  said  the  Lord" 
(1  Kings  zx.  2,  5,  13  and  pasHm)  are  rightly  traaa- 
lated  b^  the  present  in  our  version.  In  the  present 
case  this  formula  is  one  which  might  conceivably  be 
employed  if  the  words  of  Koheleth  were  written  oown 
by  himself ;  yet  it  oertainlj^  rather  suggeats  that  we 
have  here  these  words  as  written  down  by  another. 

(S— 11)  Man  ig  perpetually  toiling,  yet  of  all  his  toil 
there  remains  no  aoiding  result.  The  natural  world 
exhibits  a  spectacle  of  unceasing  activity,  with  no  real 
pro^press.  The  sun,  the  winds,  tJie  waters,  are  all  in 
motion,  yet  they  do  but  run  a  rounds  and  nothing  oomee 
of  it. 

(8)  What  profit.— The  Hebrew  word  oociub  ten 
times  in  this  book  (chaps,  ii.  11, 13,  liL  9,  v.  9, 16,  vii. 
12,  X.  10, 11)  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  is  common  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew.  The  oft- 
recurring  phrase  "  under  the  sun  "  is  a  peculiarity  of 
this  book.    In  other  books  we  have  "  under  heaven." 

(^)  Comp.  Ecdus.  xiv.  19. 

(5)  Ha8teth.—Heb.,  panteOi.  The  word  is  used  of 
eager  desire  (Job  vii.  2,- JPs.  cxix.  131). 

Where  he  arose.— Better,  there  to  rise  again, 

(fi)  The  order  of  the  Hebrew  words  permits  the  first 
clause, "  going  towards  the  south  and  returning  towards 
the  north,"  to  be  understood  in  continuation  of  the 
description  of  the  movements  of  the  sun,  and  so  some 
interpreters  have  taken  them,  but  probably  erroneonalT. 
Hie  verse  gains  in  liveliness  if  more  literally  rendered, 
"going  towards  the  south  and  eirclinff  towaids  the 
north,  circling,  circling  goes  the  wind,  and  to  its  cirdes 
the  wind  returns." 

(7)  Whenoe  the  rivers  oome.— Better,  whUher 
the  rivers  go.    (Comp.  Ecdus.  xl.  11.) 

(8)  This  verse  is  capable  of  another  translation  whieh 
would  give  the  sense  "  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  wearisome  to  recount  them."  We  abide  by 
the  rendering  of  our  version. 

(9)  No  new  thing.— Contrast  Jer.  xxxi.  22 ;  Isa. 
xliii.  19,  Ixv.  17.    Justin  Martyr  (ApoL  i.  57)  has  what 
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Aw  ovm  Experience, 


tbe  sun.  ^^^^  Is  there  any  thing  whereof 
it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new?  it  hath 
heen  abeady  of  old  time,  which  was 
before  ns.  ^^^  There  is  no  remembrance 
of  former  things;  neither  shall  there  be 
any  remembrance  of  things  that  are  to 
come  with  those  ihaA,  shall  come  after. 

^)  I  the  Preacher  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem.  <^)  And  I  gave  my 
heart  to  seek  and  search  ont  by  wisdom 
concerning  all  things  that  are  done 
nnder  heaven:  this  sore  travail  hath 
God  ^ven  to  the  sons  of  man  ^to  be 
exercised  therewith.  ^^^^  I  have  seen  all 
the  works  that  are  done  nnder  the  sim ; 
and,  behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.    <^)  *Th(it  which  is  crooked 


Or.  to  «(0Uc«tMm. 


a  eb.  7.  IS. 


i  HeK,  d<r«et. 


b  1  Kiagi  4.  H^  ft 


S  Hcb^  had  tten 


e  ch.  siL  U,  ft  7. 


d  cb.  IS.  IX 


cannot  be  made  straight:  and  'that 
which  is  wanting  caonot  be  numbered. 
(i«)  I  communed  with  mine  own  heart, 
saying,  Lo,  I  am  come  to  great  estate, 
and  have  gotten  ^more  wisdom  than 
all  they  that  have  been  before  me  in 
Jerusalem:  yea,  my  heart  'had  great 
experience  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
0^7)  «And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know 
wisdom,  and  to  know  madness  and  folly: 
I  perceived  that  this  also  is  vexation 
of  spirit.  ^>  For  ^in  much  wisdom  is 
much  grief:  and  he  that  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow. 

CHAPTEE  n.— (1)  I  said    in   mine 
heart,  Go  to  now,  I  will  prove  thee  with 


looks  like  a  xeminisoeiice  of  this  verse ;  bat  we  cannot 
rely  on  it  to  prove  his  aocraaintanoe  with  the  book,  the 
same  idea  being  f onnd  in  Grecian  philosophy. 

(10)  Of  old  tune.— The  Hebrew  word  here  is  iieca- 
liar  to  Ecdesiastes,  where  it  occurs  eight  times  (cnaiMS. 
iL  12, 16,  iii.  15,  iv.  2,  vi.  10,  ix.  6,  7),  bat  is  common  in 
later  Hebrew. 

(U)  If  anything  appears  new,  this  is  only  because  its 
prerious  occurrence  has  been  forgotten.  So  likewise 
will  those  of  this  generation  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
succeed  them. 

KoHBLBTH  Relates  his  own  Expebibncb. 

(^  Having  in  the  introductory  verses  stated  the 
argument  oi  the  treatise,  the  writer  proceeds  to  prove 
what  he  has  asserted  as  to  the  vanity  of  eiurthly 
pursuits,  by  relating  the  failures  of  one  who  might  m 
expected,  if  any  one  could,  to  bring  such  pursuits  to  a 
satisfactory  result.  Solomon,  in  this  book  called 
Koh^th,  pre-eminent  among  Jewish  sovereigns  as 
well  for  wisdom  as  for  temporal  prosperity,  speaking  in 
the  first  person,  tells  how,  with  all  nis  advantages,  he 
could  secure  in  this  life  no  lasting  or  satisfying  nappi- 
nees.  He  relates  first  how  he  found  no  satisfaction 
from  an  enlightened  survey  of  human  life.  He  found 
(vene  14)  that  it  presented  a  scene  of  laborious 
exertion  empty  of  profitable  results.  His  researches 
(verse  15)  only  brought  to  light  errors  and  defects 
which  it  was  impoesime  to  remedy ;  so  that  (verse  18) 
the  more  thought  a  man  bestowed  on  the  subject,  the 
greater  his  gnef.  On  the  name  Koh^leth,  and  the 
phrase  "  was  king,"  see  Introduction. 

Over  Israel.— King  of  Israel  is  the  usual  phrase 
in  the  earlier  books,  but  there  are  examples  of  that  here 
employed  (1  Sam.  xv.  26;  2  Sam.  xix.  23;  1  Kings 
xi.  37). 

(^)  Gkive  my  heart. — The  phrase  occurs  again  in 
ihas  book  (verse  17,  vii.  25,  viii.  9,  16)  and  often 
elsewhere.  (See  Dan.  x.  12 ;  2  Ghron.  xi.  16,  &c.)  The 
heart  among  the  Hebrews  is  regarded  as  the  seat,  not 
merely  of  the  feelings,  but  of  the  intellectual  &culties, 
and  so  the  word  is  constantly  used  in  what  follows.  '*  I 
gave  my  heart "  is  the  same  as  "  I  applied  my  mind." 

To  seek.— Deut.  xiii.  14 ;  Lev.  x.  16. 

Search  out.— Numb.  xiv.  36,  38 ;  Ecdee.  vii.  25. 

Travail. — The  word  occurs  again  in  this  book 
(chape,  n.  23,  26,  iii.  10,  iv.  8,  v.  3, 14,  viii.  16)  but  no- 


where  else  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  kindred 
forms  are  common.  The  word  itself  is  common  in 
Rabbinical  Hebrew,  in  the  sense  of  business. 

"To  afflict  them*'  (margin).  This  is  too  strong  a 
translation ;  better,  to  travail  therein. 

(U)  Vexation. — The  word  occurs  only  in  this  book 
(chaps,  ii.  11, 17,  26,  iv.  4,  6,  vi.  9).  The  A.  Y.  transla- 
tion, "  vexation  of  spirit,"  is  difficult  to  justify.  Very 
nearly  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  Hosea  xii.  1,  and  is 
there  translated  "feeding  on  wind,"  for  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
some  other  languages,  the  name  for  **  spirit "  primarily 
denotes  breath  or  wind.  Accordingly  many  interpreters 
understand  the  phrase  of  the  text  "  feeding  on  wind  " 
(see  Isa.  xliv.  20).  The  same  root,  however,  which 
means  to  "  feast  on  a  thing,"  has  the  secondary  mean- 
ing to  "  delight  in  a  thing,"  and  so  the  corresponding 
noun  in  Chaldee  comes  to  mean  "  pleasure  "  or  "  will. ' 
(Gomp.  Ezra  v.  17,  vii.  18.)  Accordinglv  the  LXX. 
and  many  modem  interpreters  understima  the  phrase 
of  the  text  "  effort  after  wind." 

(15)  Made  straight.— The  verb  occurs  only  in  this 
book  (chaps,  vii.  13,  xii.  9,  "set  in  order")  and  in 
Rabbinical  Hebrew.  So  likewise  "  that  which  is  want- 
ing "  is  peculiar  to  this  passage,  and  to  later  Hebrew. 

(16)  Wisdom  and  knowledge.— Isa.  xxx.  6 ;  Bom. 
xi.33. 

(17)  Madness  and  folly  are  words  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  in  this  context,  and  accordingly  some 
interpreters  have  attempted  by  variations  of  reamng  to 
substitute  for  them  words  of  the  same  nature  as  "  wisdom 
and  knowledge,"  but  see  chaps,  ii.  12,  vii.  25.  Taking 
the  text  as  it  stands,  it  means  to  know  wisdom  ana 
knowledge  fully  by  a  study  of  their  contraries.  The 
word  for  "madness"  is  peculiar  to  this  book,  but 
the  corresponding  verb  occurs  frequently  in  other 
books. 

(18)  Orief.— Irritation. 

n. 

Koh^leth,  :having  tried  wisdom  and  philosophic^  in- 
vestigation, proceeded  next  to  see  what  cheerful  enjoy- 
ment could  do  for  human  happiness. 

(1)  In  mine  heart.— To  mine  heart  (Luke  xii.  19 ; 
Ps.  xlii.  11). 

Go  to  now. — ^Num.  xxii.  6;  Judg.  xix.  IL 
Enjoy. — Heb.,  see. 
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and  of  Labour. 


mirthy  therefore  enjoj  pleasure:  and, 
behold,  this  also  ie  vanity.  <^)  *  I  said  of 
laughter,  It  is  mad :  and  of  mirth,  What 
doeth  it?  (3)  ft  I  sought  in  mine  heart 
^  to  give  myself  unto  wine,  yet  acquaint- 
inff  mine  heart  with  wisdom ;  and  to  lay 
hold  on  folly,  till  I  might  see  what  was 
that  good  tor  the  sons  of  men,  which 
they  should  do  under  the  heaven  *  all  the 
days  of  their  life.  ^*^  I  made  me  great 
works ;  I  builded  me  houses ;  I  planted 
me  vineyards:  ^^^I  made  me  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  I  planted  farees  in 
them  of  all  hind  of  fruits :  (^^  I  made 
me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith 
the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees :  ^^^  I 
got  me  servants  and  maidens,  and  had 
•  servants  bom  in  my  house ;  also  I  had 
great  possessions  of  great  and  small 
cattle  above  aU  that  were  in  Jerusalem 


aProT.14.U;cb.7. 


betuLir. 


1   Heb.,   to  draw 
my    /e«A    vilh 


nty    J 

tPHUL 


S  Rch.,thenumber 


s  Heb.,«nMO/mir 


e  I  Kings  Q.  18,  ft 

10.14. 


4  Heb.,  miMieoZ  in- 
gtrumetU  and 
ifutmmenU. 


(f  ch.  SL  SS»  ft  fi.  18. 
&9.9. 


e  ch.  1.  S. 


before  me :  ^^^ '  I  gathered  me  also  silver 
and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of 
kings  and  of  the  provinces:  I  gat  me  men 
singers  and  women  singers,  and  the 
delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  *  musical 
instruments,  and  that  of  aU  sorts.  (®^  So 
I  was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all 
that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem :  also 
my  wisdom  remained  with  me.  ^^>  And 
whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept  not 
from  them,  I  withheld  not  my  heart 
from  any  joy ;  for  my  heart  rejoiced  in. 
all  my  labour:  and'this  was  my  portion 
of  ail  my  labour.  ^"^  Then  1  looked 
on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had 
wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had 
laboured  to  do:  and,  behold,  all  vxis 
'vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there 
was  no  profit  under  the  sun. 

0^)  And  I  turned  myself  to  behold 


(2)  Prov.  xiv.  13. 
Mad.— Ps.  cii.  9. 

(3)  Sought.— The  word  tranabted  "search  oat" 
(chap.  i.  13). 

"  Draw,"  mar^n.  There  is  no  Biblical  parallel 
for  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense.  The  general 
meaning  is  plain. 

Acquainting.  —  Bather,  guiding.  The  word  is 
used  of  the  driver  of  an  animal  or  the  shepherd  of  a 
flock  (2  Sam.  vi.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  4).  Koh^- 
leth  contemplated  not  an  unrestrained  enjoyment  of 
pleasure,  bnt  one  controlled  by  prudence. 

All  the  days.— (See  margin).  This  phrase  occurs 
again  in  chaps,  v.  17,  vi.  12.  We  have  '*  men  of 
number"  in  the  sense  of  '''few" — t.e.,  so  few  that 
they  can  be  numbered  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  and  often  else- 
where). So  we  may  translate  here  "  for  their  span  of 
life." 

W  Houses.— 1  Kings  ▼.  11 ;  2  Ohron.  viii.  4. 

Vineyards.- 1  Ohron.  xxvii.  27 ;  Cant.  viiL  11. 

(5)  Orchards.— Rather,  parks.  The  word,  which 
occurs  also  in  Gani  iv.  3,  Neh.  ii  8,  is  ori^inaUy  Persian, 
and  passed  into  the  Greek  and  into  modem  languages 
in  the  form  of  "  paradise  "  (Luke  zxiii.  43 ;  2  Gor.  xii. 
4;  and  in  LXX.,.Gen.  ii,  10,  xiii.  10;  Num.  zziv.  6; 
In.  i.  30;  Ecdus.  zxiv.  30;  Susan,  v.  4).  Parks  and 
trees  giving,  not  only  fruity  but  shade  from  the  hot 
Eastern  sun,  were  an  almost  necessary  part  of  kingly 
luxury.  The  king's  garden  is  spoken  of  in  1  Kings 
xzi.  2;  2  Kings  xxi.  18,  xxv.  4;  ^eh.  iiL  15. 

(^)  Pools.— In  a  ]place  south  of  Bethlehem  ane  stiU 
pointed  out  three  gigantic  reseryoirs,  known  as  the 
t'ools  of  Solomon  (Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  iL  197). 
The  place  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called  Etham 
by  «losenhus  m  his  description  of  Solomon's  luxury 
(Ant.  viii.  7.  3).  Josephus  speaks  of  another  Pool  of 
Solomon  {Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2).  Tanks  are  necessary 
for  irrigation  in  a  land  where  natural  streams  are 
few  and  are  dried  up  in  summer.  The  king's  pool 
18  mentioned  in  Neh.  li.  14. 

(7)  Gk>t  me. — The  servants  acquired  by  purchase 
are  distinguished  from  those  bom  in  the  house.  (Gon- 
ceming  the  number  of  Solomon's  servants,  see  1  Kings 
iv.  27,  X.  5 ;  and  of  his  cattle,  chaps,  iv.  23,  viiL  63.) 


(8)  Peculiar  treasure.— The  word  is  used  of  the 
Jewish  people  (Exod.  xix.  9;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4;  Mai.  iii  17; 
but  generally  1  Ghron.  xxix.  3).  That  Solomon  bad 
tributary  kings  is  stated  (1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  2  Ghron.  ix. 
24;  Ps.  lxxi£  10;  Ezra  iv.  20).  The  word  used  for 
"  provinces  "  here  and  in  chap.  v.  8,  occurs  in  reference 
to  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  repeatedly  in 
the  Book  of  Esther;  Ezra  ii.  1 ;  Neh.  viL  6 ;  Dan.  viiL 
2.  (See  also  Lam.  i.  1 ;  Ezek.  xix.  8.)  The  word  is 
almost  wholly  absent  from  the  earlier  books,  save  thai 
it  occurs  where  the  "princ^  of  the  provinces"  are 
mentioned  (1  Kings  xx.). 

Singers.  —  Music  was  regarded  as  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  feasts  (laL  v.  12;  Amos  vL  5; 
Ecdus.  xxxiL  5,  xlix.  1).  For  David's  employment  of 
professional  singers,  see  2  Sam.  xix.  35. 

DeUghtB.— Gant.  vii.  6 ;  Prov.  xix.  10 ;  Mieah  L  16, 
ii.9. 

Musical  instruments.— The  Hebrew  word  here 
used  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  commentators  are  re- 
duced to  look  to  the  etymology  for  the  explanation  of 
it.  Their  guesses  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
wearisome  £>  recount  theuL  That  adopted  in  our  ver- 
sion  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  probable.  The 
interpretation  "concubines"  is  most  m  favour  with 
commentators,  though  they  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  tiie  gprounds  on  which  they  justify  this  translation. 
And  it  does  appear  unlikely  that  this  notorious  feature 
of  Solomon's  court  should  oe  omitted  in  an  enumerm- 
tion  of  his  luxury.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  margin 
that  the  words  "  of  all  sorts  "  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  the  original,  but  are  intended  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  Hebrew  idiom,  in  which  a  plural  is  in- 
tensified by  prefixing  a  noun  in  the  singular. 

(9— U)  Koh^leth  carried  out  his  plan  of  temperiiup  bis 
enjoyment  with  dis^netion,  but  while  he  took  nis  nil  of 
the  pleasure  that  fell  to  hiis  lot»  he  found  in  it  no  abid- 
ing profit.  He  goes  on  in  the  following  naragra^  to 
complain  that  tne  wisdom  and  other  advantages  be 
possessed  in  lus  search  for  happiness  render  his  faifauro 
the  more  disheartening. 

W  This  verse  presents  some  difficulties  of  transbtiioa 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.     The  Authorised 
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wisdom,  '  and  madness,  and  f ollj :  for 
what  can  the  man  do  that  cometh  after 
the  king?  ^even  that  which  hath  been 
abeady  done.  (^>Then  I  saw  'that 
wisdom  excelleth  folly,  as  far  as  light 
exoelleth  darkness.  <^^>*The  wise  man's 
eyes  are  in  his  head;  bat  the  fool 
walketh  in  darkness:  and  I  myself 
peroeived  also  that  ^one  event  happeneth 
to  them  aO.  <^>  Then  said  I  in  my  heart, 
As  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so  it  '  hap- 
peneth even  to  me ;  and  why  was  I  then 
more  wise?  Then  I  said  in  my  heart, 
that  this  also  is  vanity.  ^'>  For  there  is 
no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more  than 
of  the  fool  for  ever;  seeing  that  which 
now  iff  in  the  days  to  come  s£dl  all  be  for- 
gotten. And  how  dieth  the  wise  man  f 
as  the  fool.  ^'^  Therefore  I  hated  life ; 
becanse  the  work  that  is  wrought  under 
the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me :  for  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  ^^^>  Yea,  I 
hated  all  my  labour  which  I  had  ^taken 
under  the  sun :  because  '  I  should  leave 
it  unto  the  man  that  shall  be  after  me. 
(^>  And  who  knoweth  whether  he  shall 
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be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool?  yet  shall  he 
have  rule  over  all  my  labour  wherein  I 
have  laboured,  and  wherein  I  have 
shewed  myself  wise  under  the  sun. 
This  is  also  vanity.  <»>  Therefore  I 
went  about  to  cause  my  heart  to  despair 
of  all  the  labour  which  I  took  under  the 
sun.  <^)  For  there  is  a  man  whose 
labour  is  in  wisdom,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  equity;  yet  to  a  man  that  hath  not 
laboured  therein  shall  he  '^  leave  it  for 
his  portion.  This  also  is  vanity  and  a 
great  evil.  ^^^'Fot  what  hath  man 
of  all  his  labour,  and  of  the  vexation  of 
his  heart,  wherein  he  hath  laboured 
under  the  sun  ?  W  For  all  his  days  are 
/sorrows,  and  his  travail  grief;  yea,  his 
heart  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night. 
This  is  also  vanity. 

<**)  9  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man, 
than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and 
that  he  'should  make  his  soul  enjoy 
good  in  his  labour.  This  also  I  saw, 
that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  Gk)d. 
(2S)  For  who  can  eat,  or  who  else  can 
hasten  hereunto,  more  than  I?     <^)  For 


Veniaii  gi^^  the' f oUowing  Teiy  good  sense:  If  the 
kmg  has  filled  in  his  experiment,  what  likelihood  is  there 
that  a  priyate  person  snonld  he  more  sucoessfol  P  Yet 
bearing  in  mind  that  in  chap.  t.  18  the  "man  that 
eometh  after  the  king "  means  his  sacoeesor,  and  also 
that  the  theme  of  the  whole  section  is  that  in  human 
affairs  there  is  no  progrees,  it  is  more  simple  to  under- 
stand  thiB  Terse :  the  king's  successor  can  do  no  more 
than  run  the  same  round  that  has  heen  trodden  hj  his 
predeoeseor. 

(U)  Wisdom  surely  has  an  advantage  over  folly,  yet 
how  full  of  "  vanity  *  is  that  advantage.  Let  the  wise 
man  have  done  his  best,  soon  death  comes;  the  wise  man 
is  forgotten,  and  all  he  has  gained  by  his  labour  passes, 
without  labour,  into  the  hands  of  one  who  may  be  no 
inheritor  of  his  wisdom. 

Sxoelleth. — ^There  is  profit  in  wisdom  more  than 
in  folly.  The  same  word  "profit "  is  used  as  in  chap. 
T.  11.    (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  3.) 

(14)  Svent.— TransUted  "  hap,"  or  '^ chance"  (Buth 
iL  13;  1  Sam.  vi.  9,  zx.  26). 

(18)  It  nuKht  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Solomonic 
anthorship  that  Solomon  himself  might  imag^e  that  in 
the  days  to  come  he  and  his  wisdom  would  be  forgotten, 
bat  that  such  a  thooght  does  not  become  a  long  subse- 
quent writer  who  had  been  induced  bv  Solomon's  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  to  make  him  the  hero  of  his  work. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  writer  is  here  only 
giving  the  history  of  Solomon's  reflections,  and  not  his 
ultimate  conclusions.  Better  to  omit  the  note  of  inter- 
rogation after  "  wise  man,"  and  put  a  note  of  exclamation 
after  "  fool,"  the  "  how  "  being  used  as  in  Isa.  ziv.  4; 
Ezek.  zzyi.  17. 

07)  Ja  grievous.— Bather,  was. 

OS)  Ecdes.  ix.  19.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  re- 
fexenee  to  Behoboam,  but  only  the  assertion  of  the  gene- 
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ral  principle  that  the  wisest  of  men  must  leave  all  that 
his  labour  has  gained  to  be  enjoyed  by  another  who  may 
be  destitute  of  wisdom.  The  thougnt  is  not  so  mucu 
that  it  is  a  hardship  for  the  wise  man  to  leave  what  he 
has  gained,  as  that  it  is  tiiat  he  should  have  no  advantage 
over  the  fool  who  enjoys  the  same  without  any  merit. 

(19)  Have  rule.— The  word  occurs  again  in  chaps, 
vi  2,  viii.  9 ;  elsewhere  only  in  Nehemiah  and  Esther, 
and  in  Ps.  cxix.  133. 

(»)  Went  about.— Chaps,  vii.  25.  ix.  U,  xii.  6. 

W  Eqnity.— Bather,  akiU,  auecesB  (chaps,  iv.  4,  v. 
7).  The  noun  is  peculiar  to  this  book.  The  corre- 
sponding verb  occurs  in  chaps,  x.  10,  xi.  6;  Esther  viii.  5. 

i^)  The  fact  that  the  wise  man  must  surrender  his 
acquisitions  exhibits  the  inutility  of  the  painful  toil 
by  which  he  has  gained  them. 

(M)  Nothing  better.—'*  Not  good  "  is  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  as  it  stands,  for  it  wilf  be  observed  that  the 
word  "than"  is  in  italics.  But  as  this  word  might 
easily  have  dropped  out  by  a  transcriber's  error, 
inter^ters,  taking  in  connection  chaps,  iii.  12,  22,  v. 
18,  viii.  15,  geneially  agree  to  modify  the  text  so  as 
to  jg^ve  it  the  meaning  of  our  version,  according  to 
which  the  sense  is:  "Seeing  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  the  only  good  a  man  can  get  from  his  labour  is 
that  present  pleasure  which  he  can  make  it  yield  to  him- 
self;  and  whether  he  can  even  enjoy  so  much  as  this 
depends  on  God."  If  the  text  be  not  altered,  the  sense 
is :  "It  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  eat,  &c.,  seeing  it 
depends  on  Gk>d  whether  or  not  that  is  possible." 

W  Hasten.— Hab.  i.  8. 

More  than  I. — There  is  a  various  rendering,  which 
has  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  and  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  right :  "  without  Him." 

(9S;  On  the  doctrine  that  the  wicked  amass  wealth 
for  the  righteous,  see  marginal  references. 


A  Secison  for  Everything, 
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God^s  Works  EtemaL 


Ood  givefh  to  a  man  that  is  good  ^  in 
his  sight  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and 
joy :  but  to  the  sinner  he  giveth  trarail, 
to  gather  and  to  heap  up,  that ""  he  may 
give  to  him  that  is  good  before  Gkxl. 
This  also  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

CHAPTEE  in.— W  To  every  thing 
there  is  a  season^  and  a  ^  time  to  every 
purpose  under  the  heaven :  W  a  time  '  to 
be  bom,  and  a  ^  time  to  die ;  a  time  to 
plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which 
is  planted ;  (')  a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time 
to  heal ;  a  time  to  break  down,  and  a 
time  to  build  up ;  W  a  time  to  weep, 
and  a  time  to  laugh;  a  time  to  mourn, 
and  a  time  to  dance ;  <^  a  time  to  cast 
away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones 
together;  a  time  to  embrace,  and  "^a 
time  '  to  refrain  from  embracing ;  <^)  a 
time  to  ^get,  and  a  time  to  lose ;  a  time 
to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away; 
(7)  a  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew ; 
'a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak ;  <^)  a  time  to  love,  and  a  /time  to 
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hate;  a  time  ofwar,  and  a  time  of  peace. 

(9)  #  What  profit  hath  he  that  worketh 
in  that  wherein  he  laboureth?  <*<^>  I 
have  seen  the  travail,  which  God 
hath  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be 
exercised  in  it.  ^^^  He  hath  made  evexr 
thing  beautiful  in  his  time :  also  he  hatn 
set  tiie  world  in  their  heart,  so  that  *  no 
man  'can  find  out  the  work  that  Grod 
maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
(^)  I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  them, 
but  for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and  to  do  good 
in  his  life.  ^)  And  also  'that  every  man 
should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the 
good  of  all  his  labour,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God.  ^*^  I  know  that,  whatsoever  God 
doeth,  it  shall  be  for  ever :  nothing  can 
be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from 
it :  and  Grod  doeth  it,  that  men  should 
fear  before  Imn.  <">  >  That  which  hath 
been  is  now;  and  that  which  is  to  be 
hath  already  been;  and  God  requireth 
^  that  which  is  past. 

<^')  And  moreover  I  saw  under  the  sun 
the  place  of  judgment,  that  wickedness 
was  there ;  and  the  place  of  righteous- 


in. 

The  thoQfflit  ezpreBsed  at  the  end  of  the  last  duster 
JB  deYolopea  in  this  chapter,  whiah  troate  of  the  aupie- 
mae^  of  God.  Man  can  have  no  enjoyment  exoeot  as 
He  IS  pleased  to  bestow  it.  He  has  pre-ordainea  the 
times  and  seasons  of  all  human  events,  and  snooess 
oannot  be  obtained  except  in  conformity  with  ffis 
arrangement. 

U)  A  season. — ^The  word  is  only  fotmd  in  later 
Hebi«w  (Neh.  u.  6;  Esther  ix.  27,  31),  and  in  the 
Ohaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra. 

Purpose.— The  nse  of  the  word  here  and  in  chaps, 
iii.  17,  V.  8,  yiii.  6,  in  the  general  sense  of  "  a  matter," 
belongs  to  later  Hebrew.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  is  ''pleasure''  or  "desire,"  and  it  is  so  used  in 
this  book  (chaps,  t.  4;  xii.  1, 10). 

(8)  Hie  list  of  times  and  seasons  is  rang^  in  Hebrew 
MBS.  and  printed  books  in  two  parallel  columns. 

A  time  to  die. — Job  xiy.  5. 

(4)  Mourn. — ^This  is  the  ordinary  word  used  for 
noisy  funeral  lamentaiions  ( Jer.  iy.  8 ;  1  Sam.  zxv.  1). 

(6)  Gktther  stones.— As  the  collecting  of  stones  for 
building  purposes  is  included  in  verse  4,  it  is  thought 
that  what  is  here  referred  to  is  the  clearing  or  mar- 
rinj  of  land  (Isa.  y.  2,  Ldi.  10;  2  Kings  iii^,  25). 

W^  To  lose.— Elsewhere  this  word  means  to  destroy, 
but  in  the  later  Hebrew  it  comes  to  mean  to  lose,  like 
the  Latin  "  perdere.'* 

(U)  In  his  time.— In  modem  English,  "its." 

The  world.— The  word  here  translated  "world" 
has  that  meaning  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew,  but  neyer 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  occurs  oyer 
300  times.  And  if  we  adopt  the  rendering  "  world,"  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  yerse  so  as  to  connect  it  with 
the  context,      where  tJie  word  occurs   elsewhere  it 
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means  "  etemitr,"  or  "  louff  duration,"  and  is  so  used 
in  this  book  (enaps.  i.  4, 10,  ii.  16,  iii.  14,  ix.  6,  xii.  5). 
Taking  this  meaning  of  the  word  here  (the  only  place 
where  the  word  is  uwd  with  the  article),  we  may  regard 
it  as  contrasted  wilii  that  for  "  time,"  or  season,  imme- 
diately before.  Life  exhibitB  a  changing  saeoession  off 
weepinff  alternating  with  laughing,  war  with  peaee, 
and  so  forth.  For  each  of  these  God  has  sppointed  its 
time  or  season,  and  in  its  season  each  is  good.  But 
man  does  not  recognise  this;  for  God  has  put  in  his 
heart  an  expectation  and  longing  for  abiding  continu- 
ance of  the  same,  and  so  he  fails  to  underBtuid  the 
woi^  which  Gk)d  does  in  the  world. 

8o  that  no. — The  connecting  phrase  here  emfdoyed 
is  rendered  **  because  none  *  (Dent.  ix.  28 ;  2  Kings  ti. 
8,  &c.),  "  so  that  none  "  (Jer.  ix.  10 ;  Zeph.  iii.  6,  Ae.). 

End.— Ohaps.  yii.  2,  xii.  13;  Joel  ii.  20;  2  Ohron. 
XX.  16.    A  word  belonging  to  the  later  Hebrew. 

(IS)  I  know.— Litml^,  I  knew :  t.«.,  I  came  to 
know.  Whe  writer  is  relatmg  the  conclusions  at  wfaieh 
he  sucoessiyely  arriyed. 

To  do  good.— This  phrase  is  always  used  elsewheio 
in  a  moral  sense :  **  to  act  rightly.'*  When  enjoyment 
is  meant,  the  phrase  used  is,  as  in  the  next  yerse,  "  to 
see  good ;  "  but  the  context  seems  to  reonire  that  iliia 
sense  should  be  giyen  to  the  phrase  in  tnis  yerse  also. 

(i».  M)  Eoclus.  xi.  17,  xyiil  6. 

(15)  Is  now. — ^Bather,  wcls  lonf  ago. 

Beqtureth. — Seekelh  again :  tje.,  recalleth  the  past. 
The  writer  has  not  been  speaking  of  the  bringing'  the 
past  into  judgment,  but  of  the  immutable  order  of  the 
uniyerse,  which  constantly  repeats  itseH  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  word  suggesting  the  thought  of  seekiB^ 
for  thepurpose  of  judgment  leads  on  to  the  next  topic. 

(10)  Tnis  yerse  intr^luces  the  consideration  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  moral  reM- 
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neaSf  thai  iniquity  was  there.  ^^^  I  said 
in  mine  heart^'Glod  shall  judge  the  right- 
eons  and  the  wicked :  for  there  t«  *  a  time 
there  lor  every  purpose  and  for  every 
work. 

^>  I  said  in  mine  heart  concerning  the 
estate  of  the  sons  of  men,  ^that  God 
might  manifest  them^  and  that  they 
might  see  that  they  themselves  are 
beasts.  (^)'For  that  which  befalleth 
the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts ;  even 
one  thing  befalleth  them :  as  the  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have 
all  one  breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no 
preeminence  above  a  beast :  for  all  is 
vanity.  ^>  All  go  nnto  one  place ;  ''all 
are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust 
again.  W  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  *  of 
man  that  ^  goeth  upward,  and  tiie  spirit 
of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to 
the  earth?  ^ '  "WTierefore  I  perceive 
that  ihere  is  nothing  better,  than  that  a 
man  should  rejoice  in  his  own  works ; 
for  that  is  his  portion :  for  /who  shall 
bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be  affcer 
him? 

CHAPTEE  IV.— ^)  So  I  returned,  and 
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considered  all  the  ^oppressions  that  are 
done  under  the  sun:  and  behold  the 
tears  of  «ticA  a«  we/re  oppressed,  and  they 
had  no  comforter;  and  on  the  ^side  of 
their  oppressors  th&re  was  power;  but 
they  had  no  comforter.  (^^  *  Wherefore 
I  praised  the  dead  which  are  already 
dead  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet 
alive.  ^^  'Yea,  better  is  he  than  both 
they,  which  hath  not  yet  been,  who 
hatii  not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is 
done  under  the  sun. 

<^>  Again,  I  considered  all  travail,  and 
^  every  right  work,  that  'for  this  a  man 
is  envied  of  his  neighbour.  This  is  also 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  (^)  ^  The 
fool  foldeth  his  hands  together,  and 
eateth  his  own  flesh.  <')  ^Better  is  an 
handful  toith  quietness,  than  both  the 
hands  full  tuith  travail  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

<^)  Then  I  returned,  and  I  saw  vaniiy 
under  the  sun.  <^)  There  is  one  alone^ 
and  there  is  not  a  second ;  yea,  he  hath 
neither  child  nor  brother :  yet  is  there  no 
end  of  all  his  labour ; '  neither  is  his  eye 
satisfied  with  riches;  neither  saith  nsy 
For  whom  do  I  labour,  and  bereave  my 
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bation  in  this  life.  Other  places  where  the  iniqnily  of 
judges  is  mentioiied  are  di&ps.  iv.  1,  v.  8,  vi  7,  viii. 

^  (17)  A  time  there— viz.,  with  God.  In  this  verse  a 
judgment  after  this  life  is  clearly  spoken  of,  bat  not 
jet  asserted  as  a  ooncliision  definitely  adopted,  but  only 
as  a  belief  of  the  writer's  conflicting  with  the  donbts 
expressed  in  the  following  verses.  *'  1  said  in  mine 
heart,"  with  which  verses  17, 18  both  begin,  conveys 
the  idea,  "  I  thought,"  "  and  yet  again  1  thonght." 
The  writer  letams  again  to  ^peak  of  me  punishment  of 
the  wicked  in  chaps,  viii.  15,  zi.  9. 

(19)  That  which  befiOIeth.— The  word  translated 
''  event "  in  chap.  ii.  13  (where  see  Note). 

Breath. — ^The  same  word  as  "spirit"  (verse 
Gen.  vii.  15 ;  Ps.  civ.  30). 

(21)  The  LXX.,  followed  by  a  great  body  of  inter- 
preters, ancient  and  modem,  transbte,  "  Who  knoweth 
whether  the  spirit  of  man  goeth  npwaid  P*'  &c.,  and  this 
agrees  better  with  the  conrazt  of  this  paragnwh.  The 
sceptical  thought  is,  "  We  see  that  death  resolves  into 
dnst  (Gen.  iii.  19 ;  Ecdes.  zii.  7 ;  see  also  Eoelns.  zli.  10) 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  alike ;  and  if  it  beall^^ 
that  there  is  a  diiforence  «s  to  what  becomes  of  their 
spirits,  can  this  be  asserted  with  the  certiunty  of  know- 
ledge  ?  "  The  writer  here  seems  to  have  read  both  Ps. 
xliz.  14  and  Prov.  xv.  24. 

IV. 

(1)  Having  dwelt  on  the  instability  of  human  happi- 
ness, the  Preacher  now  turns  to  contemplate  the  actual 
misery  of  which  the  world  is  full. 

Oppressions.— Job  xzxv.  9 ;  Amos  iii.  9. 


No  comforter.— If  Solomon  were  the  writer,  one 
asks.  What  was  the  king  about  P  Gould  he  do  nothing 
but  express  hdpless  de^ir  P 

(8)  r  praised  the  dead.— Job  iii.  11 ;  Exod.  xxxii. 
32;  1  Kings  xix.  4;  Jer.  zx.  14;  Jonah  iv.  3.  The 
word  which  is  translated  "  yet "  in  this  verse  belon^fs 
to  later  Hebrew,  and  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

(4)  Bi^ht  work.— Bather,  shUful,  (See  Note  on 
chap.  ii.  21.) 

(5)  Eateth  his  own  flesh.  —  Interpreters  have 
nsualiy  taken  these  words  metaphorical^,  as  in  Ps. 
xxrii.  2;  Isa.  xlix.  26;  Micah  iii.  3,  and  understood 
them  as  a  condemnation  of  the  sluggard's  conduct  as 
snioidaL  But  it  has  been  proposed,  takiiu^  the  verse^  in 
connection  with  that  which  precedes  and  those  which 
follow,  to  understuid  them  literally,  "  eats  his  meat ; " 
the  sense  being  that,  considering  the  emulation  and 
envy  involved  in  all  successful  exertion,  one  is  tempted 
to  say  that  the  sluggard  does  better  who  eats  his 
meat  m  quiet.  There  is,  however,  no  exact  parallel  to 
the  phrase  "  eats  his  flesh ; "  and  I  think  tnat  if  the 
latter  were  the  meaning  intended,  it  would  have  been 
f ormaUy  introduced  in  some  such  way  as, "  Wherefore 
I  praised  the  sluggard."  Adopting,  then,  the  ancient 
interpretation,  we  understand  the  course  of  conduct  re- 
commended to  be  the  golden  mean  between  the  ruinous 
sloth  of  the  fool  and  the  vexatious  toil  of  the  ambitious 
man. 

(7)  Then  I  returned.— The  vanitv  of  toil  is  es- 
pecially  apparent  in  the  case  of  a  solitary  mfin.  It 
18  possible,  as  has  been  suggested  (see  dmp.  ii.  18), 
that  this  may  have  been  the  writer's  own  case.  The 
following  verses,  which  speak  of  the  advantages  of 
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Advantages  of  Fri&ndship  and  UnUy,     ECCLESIASTES,  V. 


Vanities  in  Divine  Service. 


sonlofgood?  This  18 also vanit J, jea, it 
is  a  sore  travail. 

^'>  Two  are  better  than  one ;  because 
they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labour. 
(1^  For  if  they  fall,  the  one  wiU  lift  up 
his  fellow :  but  woe  to  him  thai  is  alone 
when  he  falleth ;  for  he  hath  not  another 
to  help  him  up.  ^>  Again,  if  two  lie 
together,  then  they  have  heat :  but  how 
can  one  be  warm  alone  ?  ^  And  if  one 
prevail  against  him,  two  shall  withstand 
him;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not 
quicldy  broken. 

<^>  Better  is  a  poor  and  a  wise  child 
than  an  old  and  foolish  kin^,  ^who  will 
no  more  be  admonished.  <^^  For  out  of 
prison  he  cometh  to  reign ;  whereas  also 
fie  that  is  bom  in  his  kingdom  becometh 
poor.  <^J  I  considered  all  the  living 
which  walk  under  the  stm,  with  the 
second  child  that  shall  stand  up  in  his 
stead.  (^^)  There  is  no  end  of  all  the 
people,  even  of  all  that  have  been  before 
them:  they  also  that  come  after  shall 


1  Heb.,  who  know- 
elk  nottto  he  ad' 
momUked. 


a  I  Bun.  15,  »; 
Pi.  80.  8 ;  ProT. 
U.8,*aLS7. 


9  Or.immf. 


b    Prov.    la    1»; 


eNam.B0L9;I>eiit. 
s.  11. :  Pa.  sa  14. 
ATa^iL 


dPt.  08.1a,  14. 


0ProT.sas;Acts 
6.4 


/ 1  Oor.  11.  la 


not  rejoice  in  him.     Surely  this  also  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

CFAPTEB  v.— (i)B:eep  thy  foot  when 
thou  goest  to  the  house  of  Grod,  and  be 
more  readv  to  hear, '  than  to  eive  the 
sacrifice  of  fools :  for  they  consider  not 
that  they  do  evil.  <')  Be  not  radi  with 
thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be 
hasty  to  utter  any  '  thing  before  God : 
for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon 
earth :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  *  few. 
(^>  For  a  dream  cometh  through  the 
multitude  of  business;  and  a  fool's 
voice  is  known  by  multitude  of  words. 
W  c  When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  God, 
defer  not  to  pay  it;  for  he  hath  no 
pleasure  in  fools :  '  pay  that  which  thou 
hast  vowed.  W 'Better  is  it  that  thou 
shouldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou 
shouldest  vow  and  not  pay.  w  Suffer 
not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to 
sin ;  neither  -^say  thou  before  the  angel, 
that  it  was  an  error:  wherefore  should 


friendflhip  and  nnity,  are  of  a  more  cheerful  tone  than 
the  rest  of  the  book. 

<10)  Woe.— The  word  ooonrs  only  here  and  in  chiqp. 
X.  16,  but  IB  common  in  post-BiUical  Hebrew. 

(U)  They  have  heat.— The  nighta  in  Palestine 
were  often  yery  cold,  and  it  wonld  seem  (Exod.  zxii.  26) 
that  it  was  common  to  sleep  without  any  cover  but  the 
ordinaiT  day  garment ;  though  see  Isa.  zxriii.  20. 

(IS)  The  section  commencing  here  presents  neat 
difficulties  of  interpretation,  in  overcoming  which  we 
have  little  help  from  the  context,  on  account  of  the 
abruptness  with  which,  in  this  verse,  a  new  subject  is 
introduced. 

Poor. — ^The  word  occurs  again  in  this  book  (ohi^. 
ix.  15, 16),  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament : 
kindred  words  occur  in  Dent.  viiL  9 ;  Isa.  xl.  20.  No 
oonfidenoe  can  be  placed  in  the  attempts  made  to  find  a 
definite  historical  reference  in  this  verse  and  the 
next. 

(U)  Beoometh. — Instead  of  this  translation,  it  is 
better  to  render,  in  hia  hingdom  he  vjoa  even  poor ;  but 
there  is  ambiguity  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  English, 
whether  the  antecedent  of  the  "  his  "  and  the  **  he  "  is 
the  old  king  or  the  new  one. 

(IS)  I  oonsidered. — ^Heb.,  I  saw.  Most  modem  in- 
terpreters regard  the  **  second  child  "  as  identical  with 
the  ''joung  man"  of  verse  13,  and  understand  the 
passage,  "  I  saw  him  at  the  head  of  all  his  people ;  yet 
nis  great  popularity  was  but  temporarv,  and  the  next 
generation  took  no  pleasure  in  him."  it  seems  to  me 
that  by  no  stretch  of  rhetoric  can  "  all  the  living  which 
walk  under  the  sun  "  be  taken  for  the  subjects  of  the 
sovereign  in  question.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Preacher  reverts  to  the  general  topic,  and  considered  all 
the  living  with  the  "second  youth,"  i.e.,  the  second 
generation  which  shall  succeed  them.  He  saw  the  old 
g^eration  hardened  in  its  ways,  and  incapable  of  being 
admonished,  and  then  displaced  by  a  new  generation, 
with  which  the  next  will  feel  equal  dissatisfaction. 


V. 

(1)  In  the  Hebrew  division  this  is  the  last  verse  of 
the  preceding  chapter ;  but  clearly  here  a  new  seetion 
beffins,  containing  proverbs  in  the  second  Pf non  sin- 
giuar,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  used.  There  is  no 
obvious  connection  with  what  has  gone  before ;  possibly 
the  precepts  here  introduced  were  iiaditionally  known 
to  have  been  part  of  Solomon's  teaching. 

They  oonsider  not.— The  most  natural  transla- 
tion of  this  clause  would  be, "  They  know  not  how  to  do 
evil,"  t.e.,  are  incapable  of  doing  eviL  This  would  force 
us  to  understand  the  subject  ox  the  clause  to  be,  not  the 
fools,  but  those  who  are  i^eady  to  hear.  The  Authorised 
Version  exhibits  one  of  the  expedients  resorted  to  in 
order  to  get  a  better  meaninif.  Another  is,  "  They  are 
without  Aiowledge,  so  that  they  do  eviL" 

(2)  P&w.— Ecclus.  vii.  14,  xviii  22. 

W  There  is  here  a  dear  recognition  of  the  naasage  in 
Deuteronomy.    (See  reff. ;  comp.  Ecdus.  xviu.  23.) 

No  pleasure  in  fools.— Uomp.  Isa.  bdi.  4. 

(6)  q^e  angel.— It  has  been  proposed  to  tranalaie 
this  word  the  "  messenger,"  or  amiiassador  of  GkMl,  and 
understand  "  the  priest "  (see  MaL  iL  7) ;  and  it  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  notes  of  later  date  in  this 
book  that  the  word  should  be  used  in  such  a  sense. 
But  even  in  the  passage  of  Malachi  there  is  no  trace 
that  the  word  "  angel "  Jbad  then  become  an  ordinary 
name  for  the  pri^,  such  as  wonld  be  intelligible  if 
used  in  that  sense  without  explanation  from  the  oootext. 
Neither,  again,  is  there  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
priest  had  power  to  dispense  with  vows  allej^  to  have 
been  rashH-  undertaken.  The  power  given  him  (IieT. 
xxvii.)  is  of  a  different  nature.  I  thmfore  adhere  to 
tiie  obvious  sense,  which  suggests  that  the  real  vow 
is  observed  and  recorded  by  a  heavenly  angeL  It  falls 
in  with  this  view  that  the  phrase  is  "  oefore  the  angd." 
U  an  excuse  pleaded  to  a  pnest  was  intcmded,  we  should 
have,  "  Say  not  thou  to  tne  priest." 
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Vanity  in  Riches  iohich 


ECCLESIASTES,  V. 


a/re  not  Properly  Ueed^ 


God  be  aiiCTj  at  thy  voice,  and  destroy 
the  work  of  thine  hands  ?  <^)  For  in  the 
mnltitnde  of  dreams  and  many  words 
there  are  also  divers  vanitieB :  but  '  fear 
thou  GU)d. 

( )  K  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  violent  perverting  of  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  a  province,  marvel 
not  ^at  the  matter:  for  ^he  that  is 
higher  than  the  highest  reg^ardeth; 
and  there  he  higher  th^  they.  (^>  More- 
over the  profit  of  the  ^*rth  is  for 
all :  the  kmg  himself  is  served  by  the 
field. 

0<>)  He  that  loveth  silver  shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  silver;  nor  he  that  loveth 
abundance  with  increase :  this  is  also 
vanity.  <^>  When  goods  increase,  they 
are  increased  that  eat  them :  and  what 
good  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof, 
saving  the  beholding  of  them  with  their 
eyes?  <^>  The  sleep  of  a  labouring 
man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little 
or  much :  but  the  abimdance  of  the  rich 
will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep. 

i^  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have 
seen  under  the  sxm,  namsly,  riches  kept 
for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurb. 


a  cb.  11.111 


1  Heb.,  of  the  wiU/ 


ft  Pi.  88. 11.  ft  n.1. 


0  Job  1.  n ;  Ps.  40. 
17 ;  1  Tim.  0. 7. 


ddLLSL 


«  ProT.  IL  ». 


*^  A9  7.2U.A. 


9  Heb.,  there  li  a 
good    fohieh    U 


a  'Heb^  Ob 
bero/thedaifi. 


4  Or.  Tkouoh  be 
give  not  iMKfXi, 
et    he   remem- 
•  Ac 


<^*)But  those  riches  perish  by  evil 
travail :  and  he  begetteth  a  son,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  his  hand.  <^^  ^  As  he 
came  forth  of  his  mother's  womb,  naked 
shall  he  return  to  go  as  he  came,  and 
shall  take  nothing  of  his  labour,  which 
he  may  carry  away  in  his  hand. 
<i^)  And  this  also  is  a  sore  evil,  that  in 
all  points  as  he  came,  so  shall  he  go : 
and  'what  profit  hath  he  that  'hath 
laboured  for  the  wind  P  ^^''^  All  his  dayp 
also  he  eateth  in  darkness,  and  he  hat) 
much  sorrow  and  wratii  with  hi^ 
sickness. 

^^^)  Behold  that  which  I  have  seen: 
f^U  is  eood  and  comely /or  one  to  eat 
and  to  £rink,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of 
all  his  labour  that  he  taketh  under  the 
sun  ^  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  God 
^veth  him :  for  it  is  his  portion. 
^^>  Every  man  also  to  whom  God  hath 
siven  riches  and  wealth,  and  hath  given 
him  power  to  eat  thereof,  and  to  take 
his  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  labour; 
this  M  the  giftof  God.  («»  *For  he  shall 
not  much  remember  the  days  of  his  life: 
because  God  answereth  him  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart. 


Srror. — ^The  word  is  that  which  describes  sins  of 
iffnorcmee  (Num.  xy.).  The  tacit  assumption  in  this 
-verse,  that  Grod  interposes  to  ponish  when  ffis  name  is 
taken  in  Tain,  dearly  expresses  the  writer's  reel  convic- 
tion, and  shows  that  snch  a  verse  as  chap.  ix.  2  is  only 
the  statement  of  a  specnlative  difficulty. 

(7)  l^is  verse  presents  some  difficnlues  of  translation 
mringing  from  eormption  of  text,  but  not  affecting 
t£e  general  sense;  according  to  which  the  many 
words  which  belonff  to  the  oreams  and  vanities  A 
he^hendom  are  contrasted  with  the  fear  of  the  only 
God. 

(8)  Hie  interpretation  of  this  verse  depends  on  the 
sense  we  trive  to  "  marveL"  There  are  some  who  take 
it  of  sim]^  sunKrise.  **  Yon  need  not  think  it  strange; 
the  instsnces  of  oppression  which  yon  observe  are  only 
parts  of  a  gigantic  scheme  of  mutual  wrong-doing,  the 
oppressors  of  one  being  themselves  opprcMed  in  torn 
m  thmr  superiors."  But  instead  of  "  iSo  not  wonder," 
the  wMMming  «  be  not  dismayed  "  is  preferable.  (Gomp. 
Ps.  idviii.  5;  Job  xxvL  11;  Isa.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  iv.  9.) 
The  verse  then  supplies  the  answer  to  the  gloomy  view 
of  chap.  iv.  4  In  the  view  that  the  last  dause  speaks 
off  the  Divine  rectification  of  earthly  ixgustice,  I 
am  confirmed  by  observing  that  the  author  of  this 
book  delights  in  verbal  assonances,  and  constsntlv 
links  tog^er  words  stmilar  in  sound.  An  English 
version  might  admit  the  meaniug :  "  Over  the  nigh 
oppressor  stsnds  a  higher,  and  over  both,  those  who  are 
higher  still ; "  though  even  here  there  is  the  difficulty 
that  the  highest  of  all  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, of  wmch  it  is  a  very  awkward  expluiation  that 
the  '^ higher"  is  the  kin^,  and  that  the  women  and 
€avonrit«  who  g^em  him  are  the   "higher  -^^^ '* 


stilL' 


But  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew,  that  over  the  **gebdh"  there  be  ''gMhim,*' 
is  intended  to  suggest  Elohim  to  the  reader's 
mind. 

On  the  word  **  province,"  see  Note,  chap.  H.  8 ;  and 
on  "  matter,"  chM>.  iii.  1. 

W  Is  served  by. — Or,  ia  servant  to.  Many 
eminent  interpreters  connect  this  verse  with  what  pre- 
cedes, and  translate,  **  and  on  the  whole  the  profit  of 
the  land  is  a  king  devoted  to  ac^culture/'  an  observa- 
tion which  it  is  liard  to  dear  of  &e  char^  of  irrelevance. 
I  prefer,  as  in  our  version,  to  connect  with  the  following 
verses,  and  the  best  explanation  I  can  sive  of  the 
connection  of  the  naragraph  is  that  it  contains  a  con- 
sideration  intended  to  mitigate  the  difficulty  felt  at 
the  si^ht  of  riches  acquired  by  oppression,  namely, 
that  nches  add  little  to  the  real  happiness  of  the 
possessors. 

(13)  Sore  evil.— Chap.  vi.  2 ;  Jer.  xiv.  17 ;  Nah.  iii.  19. 

(14)  Evil  travail.— -tJnsuccessful  business. 
Nothing  in  his  hand.— The  same  words  occur  in 

a  literal  sense  in  Judges  xiv.  6. 

(15)  There  is  a  dear  use  of  Job  i.  21.  (See  also  Ps. 
cxxxix.  15.)  And  this  passage  itself  is  used  in  Ecclus. 
xl.  1. 

(17)  We  pass  without  notice  some  variations  of  trans- 
lation in  this  verse,  which  do  not  materially  affect  the 
sense. 

OS)  The  Preacher  is  led  back  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  (chaps.  iL  24,  iii  12,  22). 

(90)  «lii  the  enjoyment  of  Qod's  gifts  he  does 'not 
think  much  of  the  sorrows  or  brevity  of  life."  This  is 
the  usual  explanation ;  and  though  not  satisfied  with  it, 
we  cannot  suggest  a  better. 
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The  VanUy  of  Children. 


ECCLESIASTES,    VI.,   VII.  The  Condusum  of  Vamties. 


CHAPTEE  VI.— ci)  There  is  an  evil 
which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  and  it 
is  common  among  men:  (^^  a  man  to 
whom  God  hath  given  riches,  wealth, 
and  honour,  so  that  he  wanteth  nothing 
for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet 
"  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof, 
but  a  stranger  eateth  it :  this  is  vanity, 
and  it  is  an  evil  disease.  <^)  K  a  man 
beget  an  hundred  chUdreUy  and  live 
many  years,  so  that  the  days  of  his  years 
be  many,  and  his  soul  be  not  filled  with 

fiod,  and  also  that  *  he  have  no  burial ; 
say,  that  ^  an  untimely  birth  is  better 
than  he.  (*>  For  he  cometh  in  with 
vanity,  and  departeth  in  darkness,  and 
his  name  shall  be  covered  with  darlsiess. 
<^)  Moreover  he  hath  not  seen  the  sun, 
nor  known  any  thing:  this  hath  more 
rest  than  the  other.  <^>  Yea,  though  he 
live  a  thousand  years  twice  told^  yet  hath 
he  seen  no  good :  do  not  aJl  go  to  one 
place? 

^^>  *  Ail  the  labour  of  man  is  for  his 
mouth,  and  yet  the  ^  appetite  is  not  filled. 
^^  For  what  hath  the  wise  more  than 
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the  fool?  what  hath  the  poor,  that 
knoweth  to  walk  before  the  living? 
(^>  Better  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  ^  than 
the  wandering  of  the  desire :  this  is  also 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  <^^>  That 
which  hath  been  is  named  already,  and 
it  is  known  that  it  is  man:  'neither  may 
he  contend  with  him  that  is  mightier 
than  he.  ^^^  Seeing  there  be  manj 
things  that  increase  vanity,  what  is  man 
the  better?  W  For  who  knoweth  what 
is  good  for  man  in  iMs  life,  '  all  tlie 
days  of  his  vain  life  which  he  spendeth 
as  /a  shadow?  for  who  can  tell  a  man 
what  shall  be  after  him  under  the 
sun? 

CHAPTEE  VIL— (DA^good  name  is 
better  than  precious  ointment;  and  the 
day  of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth. 
(')  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of 
fbasting:  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men ; 
and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart. 
^^^  *  Sorrow  m  oetter  than  laughter :  for 
*  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the 


VI. 

(1)  Common  among.— Bather,  heamy  ifpon.  In 
this  section  it  is  remarked  how  even  when  riches  ramain 
with  a  man  to  the  end  of  his  life  tiiey  may  fail  to  bring 
him  any  real  happiness. 

(2)  Biohes.  wealth,  and  honour.— The  three 
words  are  used  together  regarding  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
i.  11). 

(3)  That  a  man  should  be  so  occnpied  in  the  porsnit 
of  riches  as  never  to  take  any  enjoyment  from  tnem  is 
a  common  experience  enough;  but  that  the  same  man 
shoold  have  no  sepulchre  to  preserve  his  name  after 
him  need  not  necessarily  happen,  so  that  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  the  Preacner  has  some  actual  occurrence 
in  his  mind. 

Untimely  birth.— See  references.  We  have  just 
had  another  reminiscence  of  the  Book  of  Job.  (See 
chap.  V.  15.) 

w  He. — ^Bather,  it — viz.,  the  untimely  birth. 

(6)  Though. — The  conjunction  here  used  is  only 
found  again  in  Esther  vii.  4. 

(8)  That  knoweth  to  walk.— l/nderatondg  how 
to  conduct  himaelf.  But  why  this  should  be  limited  to 
the  poor  in  not  obvious. 

(10)  Of  this  difficult  verse  I  prefer  the  translation, 
"  What  he  is  his  name  has  been  caUed  long  ago,  and  it  is 
known  that  it  is  man.;  neither  may  he  strive,  Ac.— *.c., 
the  name  given  long  ago  to  man  (Gen.  ii.  7)  indicates  his 
weakness;  neither  can  he  contend  with  the  Almighty, 
lliere  may  be  a  reference  to  Gen.  vi.  3,  where  a 
kindred  word  is  used. 

Mightier.— The  word  here  used  is  found  only  in  the 
Chaldee  books  of  the  Bible  and  in  later  Hebrew. 

i^)  Things.— We  might  also  translate  "  words.' 

m  As  a  shadow.— Chap.  viiL  13 ;  Job  ziv.  2. 
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VII. 

In  the  sections  immediately  following,  the  continuity 
of  the  history  of  the  Preacher's  mei^al  stmgglea  l» 
broken  by  the  introducti<Hi  of  a  number  of  proverbs, 
some  of  which  have  so  little  apparent  relation  to  the 
context,  that  Benan  even  takes  them  to  be  intended  as 
specimens  of  the  "  many  words  whidi  increase  vani^." 
!But  of  any  work,  whether  actually  repreeeniing  or 
intended  to  represent  the  teaching  of  Solomon,  proverbs 
might  be  expected  to  form  a  necessary  part  And 
though  the  ingenuity  may  not  be  successfm  which  has 
been  employed  in  tryiiu^  to  find  a  strict  logical  seqneiice 
in  this  part  of  the  work,  yet  the  thoughts  are  not  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  nor  out  of  harmony  with  the 
whole.  The  question  with  which  the  preceding  chi^ter 
concludes,  "  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  a  man?  '*  is 
taken  up  in  this,  verses  1,  2,  3,  5,  8, 11,  aU  bmmiing' 
with  the  word  "  gt>od."  This  characteristic  would  have 
been  better  kept  up  in  translation  if  the  first  woid  of 
all  these  verses  had  been  made  "  better."  ''Beter  is 
sorrow  than  laughter,"  Ac, 

(1)  There  is  a  play  on  words  in  the  original  (found  aleo 
in  Cant.  i.  3),  which  Flumptre  represents  by  "  a  good 
name  is  better  than  good  nard."  It  was  probably  an 
older  proverb,  which  the  Preacher  completes  by  the 
startling  addition,  "  and  so  is  the  day  of  death  better 
than  that  of  birth."  For  the  use  of  perfumes,  see  Bath 
iii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  20 ;  Prov.  vii.  17 ;  jDan.  x.  3. 

(2)  Comparing  this  verse  with  diap.  ii.  24,  it  is  plain 
that  Uie  Preacner  does  not  in  tiie  latter  place  recom- 
mend reckless  enjoyment,  but  enioyment  tempered  by 
the  fear  of  God,  and  looking  to  uie  end. 

(3)  Sadness  of  the  oountenance.— Gen.  xl.  7; 
Neh.iii.3.  "  Anger  "  (margin).  This  is  the  unial  mean- 
ing  of  the  word,  and  so  in  verse  9.    It  la  aceocdingly 
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heart  is  made  better.  <^)  The  heart  of 
the  wise  is  in  the  house  of  monming ; 
but  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  honse  of 
mirth. 

<^*Iti8  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of 
the  wise,  than  for  a  man  to  hear  the 
song  of  fools.  <^>  *For  as  the  ^crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the 
laughter  of  the  fool :  this  also  is  yanit  j. 
(7)  Surely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man 
man  mad;  ^and  a  gift  destroyeth  the 
heart.  (^>  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing 
than  the  beginning  thereof:  and  the 
patient  in  spirit  is  letter  than  the  proud 
in  spirit.  <*>  ^  Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit 
to  be  angiy :  for  anger  resteth  in  the 
bosom  of  &ols.  <^^>  Say  not  thou. 
What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these  P  For  thou  dost 
not  enquire  ^  wisely  concerning  this. 
(U)  Wisdom  ^  is  good  with  an  inheritance : 
and  hy  it  there  is  profit  to  them  that  see 
the  sun. 

(12)  For  wisdom  is  a  *  defence,  and 
money  is  a  defence :  but  the  excellency 
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of  knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life 
to  them  that  have  it.  <^)  Consider  the 
work  of  God :  for  •  who  can  make  that 
straight,  which  he  hath  made  crooked? 
(1*)  fhi  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful, 
but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider :  God 
also  hath  *  set  the  one  oyer  against  the 
other,  to  the  end  that  man  should  find 
nothing  after  him. 

<^>  idl  things  have  I  seen  in  the  days 
of  my  vanity :  there  is  a  just  man  that 
^perisheth  in  his  righteousness,  and 
there  is  a  wicked  man  that  prolongeth 
his  life  in  his  wickedness.  (^^>  Be  not 
righteous  oyer  much;  neither  make 
thyself  oyer  wise :  why  shouldest  thou 
•destroy  thyself?  ^^^  Se  not  oyer  much 
wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish:  ^why 
shouldest  thou  die  ^ before  thy  time? 
^^  It  is  good  that  thou  shouldest  take 
hold  of  this ;  yea,  also  from  this  with- 
draw not  thme  hand:  for  he  that 
feareth  God  shall  come  forth  of  them 
all.  <">  *  Wisdom  strengtheneth  the 
wise  more  than  ten  mighty  m^en  which 


adopted  here  l^  the  older  transUtors,  but  the  rendering 
of  our  yersion  is  required  by  the  context. 

(^)  There  is  again  a  play  on  words,  which  German 
translators  represent  by  "the  crackling  of  nettle  under 
the  kettle,"  and  Flumptre  '*  the  cradding  of  stubble 
which  makes  the  pot  bubble."  The  reference  pliunly  is 
to  the  quick  blaong  up  and  quick  going  out  of  the 
flame. 

(7)  Surely.— Rather,  For,  This  change  is  required 
not  only  by  litendness,  but  by  the  fact  uiat  the  verse 
comes  in  a  series  of  paragraDhs,  each  commencing  with 
the  word  "better,"  as  does  the  next  verse.  This  verse 
therefore  cannot  introduce  a  new  subject,  but  must  be 
connected  with  what  has  gone  before.  But  it  is  so 
hard  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  that  Delitesch  con^'ectures 
that  a  line  may  have  dropped  out  and  that  this  verse 
may  have  beffun  with  "J^etter  :  e.or.,  ''Better  is  a 
little  with  riniteousness,  &o.,"  as  in  Frov.  xvi.  8.  If 
this  be  thought  too  stronff  a  remedy,  we  may  explain 
the  connection,  that  by  listening  to  faithful  reirake 
rather  than  to  the  flattery  of  fools,  a  ruler  may 
be  checked  in  a  course  of  oppression  or  corruption 
which  threatens  to  undermine  ms  understandlnflr.  As 
we  understand  the  passa«p,  he  becomes  mad  who 
commits,  not  who  sufters,  uie  oppression. 

(8)  Thing. — Here,  as  in  chap.  vi.  11  and  elsewhere, 
we  may  also  translate  "  word."  Possibly  the  thought 
still  is  the  advantage  of  bearing  patiently  "  the  rebuke 
of  the  wise." 

W  Resteth.— Prov.  xiv.  33. 

(10)  Conoeming.— This  preposition  is  used  after 
"  enquire  "  only  in  later  Hebrew  (Neh.  i.  2). 

<^f  With, — ^This  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  aocording^ly  is  the  rendering  of  the  older  trans- 
lators, but  the  mar^nal  ''as  gfood  as,  or  "equally  with," 
agrees  so  much  better  with  the  context,  tnat  the  only 
question  is  whether  the  word  will  bear  that  meaning. 
And  though  in  some  places  where  it  is  translated  "  like. 


the  rendering  "with"  may  be  substituted,  yet  the  pas- 
sages in  Ecdes.  ii.  16,  "no  resemblance  to  the  wise 
equally  with  the  foolish,"  Job  ix.  26,  "  m^  days  have 
passea  like  the  swift  ships,"  seem  to  be  decisive  that  it 
will. 

Profl.t.— In  defence  of  the  marj^inal  "  yea,  better," 
may  be  pleaded  that  the  word  is  translated  as  an 
adverb  (ikther  vi.  6 ;  and  in  this  book  (chap.  ii.  16,  vi. 
8, 11,  vii.  16,  xii  9, 12). 

(^  A  defence.— Literally,  a  aliadow  (Pes.  xci.  1, 
GxxL  5,  &c.).  This  verse  harmonises  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  preceding  verse,  which  we  prefer, 
"  Wisdom  and  riches  alike  confer  protection,  but  the 
pre-eminence  of  wisdom  is,"  &c. 

(14)  Ecclus.  xiv.  14,  xxxiii.  The  first  clause  may  be 
more  closely  rendered,  "In  the  good  day  be  of  good 
cheer."  As  a  consolation  in  time  of  adversity  the 
thought  Job  ii.  10  is  offered.  The  last  clause  connects 
itself  with  the  first,  the  idea  bein^  that  of  chap.  iii.  22 ; 
"  take  the  present  enjoyment  which  God  gives,  seeing 
that  man  cannot  tell  wliat  shall  be  after  him." 

(ifi)  Days  of  my  vanity.— Chap.  vi.  12. 

(1^)  Bighteous  over -much.— The  caution  U 
against  morbid  scrupulosity  and  over-rigorism.  We  may 
illustrate  by  the  case  of  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  next  verse  is  a  necessary  corrective  to  this :  "  Yet 
be  cautious  how  thou  disreffardest  the  restraints  of  law." 

W  In  the  uncertainty  of  the  issues  of  life,  it  is  ffood 
for  a  man  to  make  trial  of  opposite  rales  of  conauct, 

; provided  he  always  restrain  himself  by  the  fear  of  Qod. 
Gomp.  chap.  xi.  6.) 
(19)  Highly  men.— The  word  is  translated  "  gover- 
nor "  Gren.  xlu.  6,  and  so  see  chap.  x.  5 ;  see  also  chap, 
viii.  8.  The  preacher  retuma  to  the  topic  of  verse  12. 
Of  the  "For"  in  the  next  verse,  only  forced  explanations 
have  been  given ;  the  sentiment  is  Solomon's  (1  Kings 
viii  46). 
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are  in  the  city.  <*^  •  For  (here  is  not  a. 
jnst  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good, 
and  sinneth  not.  (^)  Also  ^take  no  heed 
unto  all  words  that  are  spoken;  lest 
thou  hear  thj  servant  curse  thee: 
(28)  For  oftentimes  also  thine  own  heart 
knoweth  that  thou  thyself  likewise  hast 
cursed  others. 

(ffl)  All  this  have  I  proved  by  wisdom: 
*  I  said,  I  will  be  wise ;  but  it  woe  far 
from  me.  ^^^  That  which  is  far  ofiP,  and 
exceeding  deep,  who  can  find  it  out? 
(25)  s  I  applied  mine  heart  to  know,  and 
to  search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom,  and 
the  reason  of  things,  and  to  know  the 
wickedness  of  foUy,  even  of  foolishness 
a/nd  madness :  ^^  ^  and  I  find  more 
bitter  than  death  the  woman,  whose 
heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands 
cLs  bands :  '  whoso  pleaseth  Grod  shall 
escape  from  her;  but  the  sinner  shall  be 
taken  by  her.  ^^^  Behold,  this  have  I 
found,  saith  the  preacher,  ^  counting  one 
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bv  one,  to  find  out  the  account: 
^)  whid^  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  but  I  find 
not:  ^one  man  among  a  thousand  have  I 
found;  but  a  woman  among  all  those 
have  I  not  found. 

<^)  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found, 
'that  Grod  hath  made  man  upright; 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions. 


CHAPTER  Vin.— CD  Who  w  as  the 
wise  man  ?  and  who  knoweth  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  thing  ?  /a  man's  wisdom 
maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and  *  the  bold- 
ness of  his  face  shall  be  changed. 

(^)  I  cownsel  thee  to  keep  the  king's 
commandment,  and  tiuii  in  r^;ard  of 
the  oath  of  Grod.  <^>  Be  not  has^  to  go 
out  of  his  sight:  stand  not  in  an  evil 
thing ;  for  he  doeth  whatsoever  pleaseth 
him.  W  Where  the  word  of  a  king  if, 
there  is  power :  and  ^who  may  say  unto 
him,   What   doest    thouP     <^>  Whoso 


(»)  Thine  own  heart  knoweth.— Chap.  viiL  5 ; 
1  Kings  IL  4A ;  Prov.  xiv.  10. 

(23)  The  confession  of  failaie  to  attain  specnlaiive 
knowledge  gives  enexvj  to  the  preacher's  next  follow* 
ing  enimciation  of  the  practical  lesson  which  he  has 
learned  from  his  experience. 

(2«)  Rather  translate,  '*  That  which  is,  is  far  off." 
The  phrase,  "that  which  is,"  or  ** hath  been,"  to  denote 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  nniverse,  oocors  in 
ch»».  i.  9,  lii.  15,  vi.  19.  (See  chap.  viii.  17.) 

(»)  The  reason  of  things.— The  corresponding 
verb  "  to  connt "  is  common.  This  noon  is  almost  pecnliar 
to  thb  book,  where  it  occurs  again  in  chaps,  vii.  27,  29, 
ix.  10 ;  save  that  in  2  Ghron.  xxvi.  15  we  have  the 
plural  in  the  sense  of  military  engines. 

m  Ecclus.  ix.  3,  xxvi.  23. 

Snares.— See  chap.  ix.  12;  used  for  8i^;e  works, 
chap.  ix.  14. 

Nets.- Hab.  i.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  5. 

Bands.— Judg.  xv.  14. 

WOne  man  among  a  thousand.— See  Job  ix. 
3,  xxxiii.  23.  The  disparaging  estimate  of  the  female 
sex  here  expressed  is  common  in  countries  where  poly- 
gamy is  practised.  (See  Ecdus.  xxv.  24,  xliL  13.)  It  is 
credible  enough  that  Solomon,  with  his  thousand  wives, 
did  not  find  a  good  one  among  them;  but  see  Prov. 
xviiL  22,  XIX.  14,  xxxi.  10. 

VUL 

(1)  This  terse  in  praise  of  wisdom  can  be  connected 
either  with  what  precedes  or  what  follows.  (See  Hos. 
xiv.  9.) 

Interpretation.— The  word  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  Ghaldee  parts  of  DanieL 

Boldness. — ^Impudence  is  removed  from  the  counte- 
nance.    See  Prov.  vii.  13,  xxi.  29 ;  Ecclus.  xiiL  25. 

(')  The  unconnected  "I"  with  which  this  verse 
begins,  indicates  that  some  word  has  earlv  dropped  out 
of  the  text.  The  italics  with  which  our  translators  fill 
the  gap  no  doubt  give  the  right  sense.    It  may  be  men- 


tioned that  Ecclesiastes  is  characterised  by  a  super, 
fluons  use  of  the  pronoun  "  I "  after  the  verb,  just  as  if 
in  Latin  we  constantly  had,  instead  of  "  dixi,''  **  dizi 
ego."  The  counseb  given  here  and  chap.  x.  4  are  not 
wnat  we  should  expect  from  Solomon,  but  rather  from 
one  wlio  had  himself  lived  under  a  despotism. 

In  regard  of. — ^The  words  so  translated  are  fomid 
again  chaps.  iiL  18,  viL  14 ;  see  also  Pss.  xiv.  5,  Ixxix.  9, 
ex.  4. 

The  oath  of  God.-~TJiisucces8fiil  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  in  these  words  a  definite  historie 
reference.  It  is  idle  to  quote  the  fact  recorded  bj 
JosephuB  that  Ptolemy  Lagiu  secured  the  aUegiauioe  o£ 
his  Jewish  subjects  by  exacting  an  oath  from  them. 
This  book  has  no  connection  witn  Egvpt,  and  we  need 
not  look  beyond  the  Bible  for  proof  ^t  an  oath  of 
vassalage  was  imposed  on  the  «fews  by  Uieir  foreign. 
masters,  and  that  the  breach  of  such  an  oath 


regarded  by  the  prophets  as  sin  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  13  ; 
Ezek.  xviL  13, 16,  18).  And  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  similar  [pled^^  had  been  given  to  natire  kinga 
(1  Sam.  n.  3;  1  Ohron.  xxix.  24;  2  Chron.  xxiiL  3). 
Of  Gk>d.— 2  Sam.  xxi.  7;  1  Kings  ii.  4a 
(8)  I  believe  the  rendering  of  our  version  to  be 
correct,  though  some  have  tal^  it,  "  Be  not  hasty :  go 
out  of  his  sight."  The  best  commentary  on  this^  verse 
is  chap.  X.  4,  which  gives  the  meaning,  **  When  oenaiDed 
by  the  king,  do  not  abandon  the  hope  of  retaining  hie 
favour,  nor  obstinately  persLst  in  wnat  he  condenma.** 
I  do  not  find  adequate  proof  of  the  assertion  of  some 
commentators,  that  "ffo  out  of  his  sight**  can  mean 
"  withdraw  allegiance  mm  him,"  and  so  that  the  *'  evil 
thing"  means  a  rebellious  conspiracy.  The  advice,  *'Be 
not  hasty "  to  rebel,  instead  of  "  do  not  rebel/'  is  in* 
consistent  with  the  context. 

(^)  Power. — The  word  used  hero  and  chap.  v.  8^  only 
occurs  ^^ain  in  the  Ohaldee  part  of  DanieL  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  Hebrew  verse  is  one  of  the  many 
rominiscences  of  the  work  of  Job  (Job  ix.  12 ; 
Wisd.  xii  12). 
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keepeth  the  commandment  ^  shall  feel 
no  evil  thing :  and  a  wise  man's  heart 
difloemeth  both  time  and  judgment. 

(^)  Because  to  everj  purpose  there  is 
time  and  judgment,  therefore  the 
miseiy  of  man  is  great  upon  him. 
^  For  he  knoweth  not  that  which  shall 
be :  for  who  can  tell  him  'when  it  shall 
heP  ^®)  There  is  'no  man  that  hath 
power  *over  the  spirit  to  retain  the 
spirit ;  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day 
of  death :  and  there  is  no  ^  discharge  in 
ihat  war;  neither  shall  wickedness 
deliver  those  that  are  given  to  it. 

(9)  All  this  have  I  seen,  and  applied 
my  heart  unto  eveiy  work  that  is  done 
under  the  sun :  there  is  a  time  wherein 
one  man  roleth  over  another  to  his  own 
hart.  <^^>  And  so  I  saw  the  wicked 
buried,  who  had  come  and  gone  from 
the  place  of  the  holy,  and  they  were 
forgotten  in  the  dty  where  they  had  so 
done :  this  is  also  vaniiy. 

^)  *  Because  sentence  against  an  eyU 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil.  ^^  ''Though  a  sinner 
do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  his  days 
be  prolonfi^ed,  yet  surely  I  know  that 
'it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear 
God,  which  fear  before  him :    <^>  But  it 
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shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked, 
neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days,  which 
are  as  a  shadow ;  because  he  feareth  not 
before  God. 

(w)  There  is  a  vanity  which  is  done 
upon  the  earth;  that  there  be  just  men^ 
unto  whom  it  -^happeneth  according  to 
the  work  of  the  wicked;  again,  there 
be  wicked  meii,  to  whom  it  happeneth 
according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous : 
I  said  that  this  also  is  vanity. 
(15)  g  T^QXL  I  commended  mirth,  because 
a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the 
son,  than  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to 
be  merry :  for  that  shall  abide  with  him 
of  his  labour  the  days  of  his  life,  which 
Grod  giveth  him  under  the  sun. 

a«)  When  I  applied  mine  heart  to 
know  wisdom,  and  to  see  the  business 
that  is  done  upon  the  earth :  (for  also 
there  is  that  neither  day  nor  night  seeth 
sleep  with  his  eyes :)  ^^>  Then  I  beheld 
all  the  work  of  God,  that  a  man  cannot 
find  out  the  work  that  is  done  imder  the 
sun :  because  though  a  man  labour  to 
seek  it  out,  yet  *he  shall  not  find  it; 
yea  farther;  though  a  wise  man  think 
to  know  itf  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to 
find  it. 

CHAPTER  IX.— W  For  aU  this  *I 


W  The  connectiiig  particles  here  pieeent  difficulties 
wUeh  have  not  been  eatisfactorily  solved ;  and  it  hu 
eyen  been  coigeetiired  that  some  words  may  have 
dropped  out  of  the  text.  The  first  half  of  the  verse 
repeats  chap.  iiL  1 ;  the  second  almost  verballv  chap. 
?i  1 ;  on  this  acoomit  our  translation  "  miseiv  "  is  to  be 
preferred  to  "  wickedness  "  as  some  render  it. 

(8)  Spirit. — Aa  has  been  remarked  in  similar  cases, 
the  tnmslation  "  wind  "  is  possible ;  bat  the  rendering 
of  the  whole  verse  as  ffiven  in  our  version  seems  to  me 
as  good  as  any  that  it  nas  been  proposed  to  substitute. 

ftsoharge.— Elsewhere  only  (Ps.  Izxviii.  49)  where 
it  is  translated  "  sending.** 

C9)  Own  hurt.-~The  Hebrew  is  amlngnous.  We 
might  omit  "own,"  and  understand  the  verse  of  the 
misery  iofiieted  l^  a  tyrant  on  his  sul^ect,  not  on  him- 
sdf .  But  the  context  speaks  of  the  small  gain  from 
his  opmeseions  to  the  mant  himself. 

(^  They  had  so  aone.~An  ambiguity  in  trans- 
lation of  tUs  verse  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
translated  "  so"  is  rendered  *' well"  (2  Einffs  vii.  9and 
elsewhere).  Consequently  some  understand  the  verse, 
"  The  widced  receive  an  honourable  burial,  while  those 
who  have  acted  weU  are  driven  away  from  the  holy 
place  (riz.  Jerusalem,  Isa.  xlviii.  2 ;  1^.  xi,  1, 18)  and 
loigotten."  But  we  prefer  to  translate  the  word  "so" 
the  second  time,  as  well  as  the  first,  where  it  occurs  in 
the  verse;  and  to  take  the  meaning  to  be  that  the 
oppreesor's  prosperity  is  but  temporary,  for  soon 
comes  death,  Dunal,  and  forgetfulness  of  his  honour. 


W  Sentenoe.— This  is  a  Persian  word  only  found 
in  Esther  i  20,  and  in  Ghaldee  parts  of  Ezra  and 
DanieL 

(U)Thoug^.— Better,  Beoaiwe;  the  first  part  of  this 
verse  being  in  continuation  of  the  preceoing.  The 
latter  part  of  the  verse  states  the  faith  which  the  writer 
holds  m  spite  of  apparent  contrary  experience. 

(13)  As  a  shadow.— Chap.  vi.  12 ;  Wisd.  iL  5 ;  see 
also  Wisd.  iv.  8. 

(14)  Happeneth.— The  'word  is  used  in  this  sense 
onlv  in  E^£er  ix.  26. 

(1^  The  writer  returns  to  the  sentiment  expressed 
already  (chaps,  ii.  24,  iii.  12,  22,  v.  17). 

Baty  ana  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry  .—The 
three  words  occur  together  1  Sangs  iv.  20. 

(1^)  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  new  chapter  had 
been  made  to  begin  here.  Hie  sentiment  is  that  already 
expressed  in  chap.  iii.  IL 

Seeth  sleep  with  his  eyes.— Ps.  cxxxii.  4 ;  Frov. 
ri.  4 ;  Gen.  xxxi.  40.  The  identical  expression  occurs 
in  Terence,  Sea/tU.  JH,  i.  82,  "  Somnum  herde  ego  hac 
nocte  ocidis  non  vidi  meis." 

IX. 

(1)  Ko  man  knoweth.  —  If  this  verse  stood  by 
itself  we  should  understand, "  Man  cannot  know  whether 
he  will  experience  marks  of  the  Birine  favour,  or  the 
reverse ; "  out  taking  verse  6  into  account,  we  under- 
stand of  a  man's  own  love  or  hatred  the  objects  of 
which  he  cannot  tell  beforehand. 
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considered  in  my  heart  even  to  declare 
all  this,  that  the  righteous,  and  the  wise, 
and  their  works,  are  in  the  hand  of 
Grod:  no  man  knoweth  either  love  or 
hatred    by    all    that    is    before    them. 

(2)  •  All  things  come  alike  to  all :  there  is 
one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the 
wicked;  to  the  good  and  to  the  dean, 
and  to  the  unclean ;  to  him  that  sacri- 
ficeth,  and  to  him  iiiat  sacrificeth  not : 
as  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner;  and  he 
that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath* 

(3)  This  is  an  evil  among  all  things  that 
are  done  nnder  the  sun,  that  there  is 
one  event  unto  all:  yea,  also  the  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil|  and  mad- 
ness is  in  their  heart  while  thej  live,  and 
after  that  they  go  to  the  dead.  ^^^  For  to 
him  that  is  joined  to  all  the  living  there 
is  hope:  for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion.  (^>  For  the  uving  know  that 
they  sludl  die:  but  the  dead ^  know  not 
any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more 
a  reward;  for  ""the  memory  of  them  is 
forgotten.  (^>  Also  their  Iqve,  asd  their 
hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished; 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion 
for  ever  in  any  thing  "ttiat  is  done  under 
the  sun. 

^>  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy, 
and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart ; 
for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works. 
(®)  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white ; 
and  let  thy  head  lack  no  ointment. 
W  1  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom 
thou  lovest  all  the  days  of  the  life  of 
thy  vanity,  which  he  hath  given  thee 
under  the  sun,  all   the   days  of  thy 
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vanitv:  ^for  that  is  thy  portion  in 
this  life,  and  in  thy  labour  which  thou 
takest  under  the  sun.  (^^>  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  tlie 
grave,  whither  thou  goest. 

(^^)  I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun, 
that  'the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to 
the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing, nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill; 
but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
aU.  <^)  For  man  also  knoweth  not  his 
time :  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken,  in  an 
evU  net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught 
in  the  snare ;  so  ore  the  sons  of  men 
/snared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it  fitlleth 
sudd^y  upon  them. 

wxhis  wisdom  have  I  seen  also  under 
the  sun«  and  it  seemed  gresA  xmto  mer 
(^^)  There  waA  a  little  city,  and  few  men 
within  it ;  and  there  came  a  great  king 
against  it,  and  besieged  it^  and  built 
great  bulwarks  against  it :  (^  now  ihere 
was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he 
by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city ;  yet  no 
man  remembered  that  same  poor  man. 
W  9  Then  said  I,  Wisdom  is  better  than 
strength:  nevertheless  the  poor  man's 
wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are 
not  heard.  <^^'  The  words  of  wise  men 
are  heard  in  quiet  more  than  the  cry  of 
him  that  ruletii  among  fools.  ^^^Wisdoox 
is  better  than  weapons  of  war :  but  *one 
sinner  destroyeth  much  good. 


CHAPTER  X— cx)  Dead  « 


By  all. — ^Bather,  aU  is  before  them. 

(^)  He  that  sweareth. — Zech.  v.  3. 

(3)  We  have  again  the  sentiments  expressed  in  chap, 
ii.  14r-16,  iiL  19,  v.  15,  vi.  12. 

iA  There  is  a  yarious  reading  here  in  the  Hebrew. 
Our  translators,  following  the  oldo*  tnuislaiors,  adopt 
the  reading  of  the  margin.  That  of  the  text  gives,  in- 
stead of  ''joined,*'  a  word  signifying  ''chosen;  the  best 
sense  that  can  he  giyen  to  which  is  to  traaslate,  "  For 
who  is  excepted,"  joining  it  with  thepreyions  yerse,  be- 
ginning this  one,  "  To  aU  the  Hying, '^&o.  With  reg^d 
to  the  statement  of  the  following  yerses,  comp.  Ps.  yL 
3  and  the  marginal  references  there. giyen.  The  shep- 
herd's dog  is  spoken  of  Job  xxx.  1,  and  watchdogs 
Isa.  lyi  10.  iilsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  the  dog 
is  an  unclean  animal  liying  or  dead. 

(8f  7)  Now.^Bather,  umg  ago. 

(7)  Aooepteth. — The  thongfat  has  been  expressed 
before  (chap.  iL  24,  yiii.  15),  wat  earthly  enjoyment  is 
to  be  receiyed  as  giyen  by  Gkid's  fayoor. 

(8)  2  S«m.xii20,  xiy.  2;  Ps.  ^y.  8,  dy.  U;  Bey. 
yii.  a 


(iO)*Fhy  hand  flmleth.— lisy.  xii.  8;  Jvdg.  ix. 
33 ;  and  margin,  reff. 

The  grave.— fifAeoI  ( J<^  ix.  4), 

(U)  Bom.  ix.  16. 

Chanoe.— Elsewhere  only  in  1  Sjngs  y.  4 

mproy.  yii23;  Bflek.xiL13;  Hb8eayiL12. 

0^*>)  Idle  attempts  haye  been  made  to  find  a  hiskme 
reference  in  this  passage.  What  is  here  told  is  so  Hks 
the  story  (2  Sam.  xx.)  of  the  deliyeranoe  ol  Abd-beth- 
Maachah  by  a  wise  woman,  whose  name,  nefertMeas* 
has  not  been  preseryed,  that  we  oanaot  eyen  be  sue 
that  the  writer  had  any  other  real  hukory  in  lus 
mind. 

X. 

(k)  Dead  flieB.— 'literaUy,  flies  of  demth,  whieb^ 
aceording  to  a  common  Hetnew  idiom,  "  weapons  of 
de«th»^s.  yu.  U);  "snares  of  death"  (Ptk  zviiL  5) 
onght  to  mean  deatii-ffiying  or  poiaonona  fliea ;  bni  the 
existing  tnmslation  3^1d8  so  satiafaet<MFy  a  aanfla  tkat 
we  are  nnwilUng  to  diatnrb  it.  (Comp^  1  Oqcl  ▼•  6.) 
There  is  a  dosa  oonnaetion  wilh  the  laa4  wofds  q£  tke 
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the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send 
forth  a  stinking  savonr :  90  doth  a  little 
folly  him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  honour.  (^>  A  wise  man's  heart  is  at 
his  right  hand ;  bnt  a  fool's  heart  at  his 
left.  ^  Yea  also,  when  he  that  is  a  fool 
walketh  by  the  way,  ^  his  wisdom  f  aileth 
Mm,  and  he  saith  to  every  one  thai  he  is 
a  fooL 

<^>  If  the  spirit  of  the  ruler  rise  up 
against  thee,  leave  not  thy  place; 
for  'yielding  padfieth  great  oC^ces. 
<^^  Th^re  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen 
under  the  enn,  as  an  ^rror  which  pro- 
ceedeth   ^frout  the  ruler:    <^)  folly  is 
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set  ^  in  great  dignity,  and  the  rich  sit 
in  low  place.  ^  I  have  seen  servants 
*upon  horses,  and  princes  walking  as 
servants  upon  the  earth. 

(^)  '  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  £a.ll 
into  it ;  and  whoso  breaketh  an  hedge, 
a  serpent  shall  bite  him.  <^)  Whoso 
removeth  stones  shall  be  hurt  therewith ; 
and  he  that  deaveth  wood  shall  be 
endangered  thereby.  (^^>  If  the  iron  be 
blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge, 
then  must  he  put  to  more  strength :  but 
wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.  (^^)  Surely 
the  serpent  will  bite  without  enchant- 
ment ;  and  a  *  babbler  is  no  better. 


preeeding  chimter,  which  nuf  ht  better  *  have  been 
brought  to  a  close  at  the  end  ofyezse  12.) 

Apothecary.— Exod.  zzz.  S5. 

Him  that  is  in  reputation  for.— Snbstitnte  "  is 
w«ghti0r  thaii.'^  The  sense  xemains  the  same»  Ti&, 
that  a  Httie  folly  nndoea  the  effect  of  nrnch  wisdom. 

(»  At  his  light  hand.— Po-haps  better,  towards 
his  right  hand,  ie.,  leada  him  to  go  to  the  right  hand. 
The  ^longhi  is  the  same  aa  chap,  ii  13;  namely,  that 
tiioo^  wd  aetnal  naolts  of  wisdom  are  often  disap- 
nointmg,  the  saperiority  of  wisdom  OTerfoUy  is  un- 
deniable. 

(3)  That  ha  le  a  fooL-^In Hebrew,  asinEngliah, 
the  aalecedaiii  of  "  he"  may  be  taken  difierentily,  and 
80  the  Ynlg.  and  other  authorities  nnderstand  the  Terse 
as  meaning  that  the  fool  in  his  self-conceit  attributes 
f  oU^  to  everyone  dse.  But  it  is  better,  as  well  as  more 
obvioas,  to  feske  the  veise  of  the  self-betrayal  of  the 
fool  (Prov.  xiiL  10,  xviL  28,  xviiL  2). 

(^>  We  retain  now  to  the  thought  of  chap^  viiL  3. 
For  "  spirit"  in  the  sense  of  "  anger,"  see  Jndg.  TiiL  3. 

Bijw  up.— Ps.  Ixxriii.  21;  2  Sam.zi  20. 

Tielding.— Literally,  healing.    (See  Prov.  zv.  4) 

Faoifleth  great  offonces.- Bather,  probably, 
quieUih  great  qfeneest  that  is  to  sav  not  so  much  "  puts 
an  end  to  the  offence  felt  by  the  ruler,"  as  to  the 
offences  likely  to  be  conmiitted  if  he  do  not  restrain 
himself. 

(5)  Srror.— The  word  is  the  same  as  at  verse  6. 

C7)  Considering  that  the  importation  of  horses  was 
a  new  thing  in  ^e  reign  of  Solomon,  we  look  on  it  as  a 
mark  of  la^  age  that  a  noble  should  think  himself  dis- 
hononied  by  baring  to  go  on  foot  while  his  inferiors 
rode  on  horseback. 

(8)  Commentators  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very 
soccessf  ul  in  their  attem]^  to  trace  a  conneciion  be- 
tween the  pcoverbs  of  this  chapter.  Perhaps  nothing 
better  can  be  said  than  that  the  common  theme  of  these 
pioTerbs  is  the  advantage  of  wisdom,  and  here  in  par- 
ticular of  caution  in  great  enterprises.  It  is  forcing  the 
connectioin  to  imagine  that  the  enterprise  from  which 
the  writer  seeks  to  dissuade,  is  that  of  rebellion  against 
the  ruler  whose  error  is  condemned  (verse  5). 

Diggeth  a  pit.— See  Prov.  zzvi  27;  Eedus-zzrii. 
26.  The  word  hero  used  for  "  pit "  is  found  in  later 
Hebrew,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament. 

An  hedge. — ^Bather,  a  stone  waU,  in  the  crerices 
of  which  serpents  often  have  their  habitation.  (Oomp. 
Prov.  zziv.  31 ;  Lamu  liL  9 ;  Amos  v.  19.)  This  verse 
admits  of  a  enriooa  verbal  comparison  with  Isa.  Iriii. 


12,  "builder  of  the  breach,"   in   one,  answering  to 
'*  l»eaoher  of  the  building  "  in  the  other. 

(9)  Bemoveth.— The  nearest  paonllel  is  1  Kings  v. 
17,  where  the  word  is  used  with  regard  to  the  quarry- 
ings,  not  the  removing  of  stones,  for  the  latter  sense, 
however,  there  is  countenance  in  2  Elings  iv.  4,  where 
the  word  is  translated  **  set  aside." 

Gleaveth  wood. — Or,  cutteth  down  trees,  an  opera- 
tion not  free  from  danger  (Deut.  zix.  5). 

(10)  The  wording  of  this  verse  in  the  original  is  very 
obscure ;  and  we  can  only  say  of  the  rendering  in  the 
test  that  it  seems  to  be  preferred  to  anv  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  it.  The  mention  of 
cutlang  wood  in  the  preceding  verse  suggests  the  illus- 
tration from  the  axe,  ezemj^ying  how  wisdom  will 
serve  instead  of  strength. 

Iron.— 2  Kings  ri.  5 ;  Isa.  x.  34 ;  Prov.  zxviL  17. 

Whet. — ^Ezek.  xzL  21,  where  it  is  translated  "  make 
bright." 

fidge.~-Literally,/ac«.  We  have  of  ten  in  Hebrew 
"  mouth  of  the  sword,"  for  edge  of  the  sword,  bnt  the 
only  parallel  for  the  expression  "  face  "  in  that  sense  is 
in  the  highly  poetical  passage  in  Esek.  xxi.  16,  just 
referred  to. 

Miut  he  put  to  more  strength.— ''Make  his 
strength  mighty,"  the  words  being  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  please  "  mighty  men  of  nrength  (1  Chron. 
vii  5). 

(11)  This  also  is  a  difficult  verse.  Literally  translated 
it  is,  ijf  the-  serpent  bite  for  lack  of  enehaniment,  there 
is  no  advantage  to  the  master  of  the  tongue.  It  seems 
best  to  follow  the  LXX.  and  other  interpreters,  and 
take  the  "  master  of  the  tongue  "  to  mean  the  snake 
charmer,  who  possesses  the  "  voice  of  the  charmer " 
(Ps.  Iviii.  5).  liie  whisperings  of  the  snake  charmer,  so 
often  described  by  Eastern  travellers,  are  referred  to 
also  in  Jer.  viii  17,  and  in  a  passage,  probably  founded 
on  the  present  text  (Ecdus.  xii.  13),  "  Who  will  pity^  a 
charmer  that  is  bitten  with  a  serpent  P  "  The  mention 
of  the  serpent  in  verse  8  seems  to  have  suggested 
another  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  wisdom  in 
the  different  effects  of  snake-charming,  as  used  by 
the  expert  or  the  unskilful.  The  phrase,  "  master  cix 
the  tongue,"  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  lead 
on  to  the  following  verses,  which  speak  of  the  different 
use  of  the  tongue  oy  the  wise  man  and  the  fook 

Bnohantment. — ^According  to  the  primary  meaning, 
"whisperiuff "  (2  SanL  xii.  19;  laa.  xxvi  16). 

Ho  belier.— No  advantage  to.  (See  Note  on 
chi^.  i  3.) 
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^)  'The  words  of  a  wise  man's  month 
are  ^gracions ;  bnt  the  *  lips  of  a  fool  will 
swallow  up  hunself .  ^^  The  beginning 
of  the  wo^  of  his  month  is  foolishness: 
and  the  end  of  ^  his  talk  is  mischieyons 
madness.  (^^>  ^A  fool  also  ^is  full  of 
words  :  aman  cannot  tell  what  shall  be; 
and  *  what  shall  be  afber  him,  who  can 
teU  him?  <i«)  The  labour  of  the  foolish 
wearieth  every  one  of  them,  because  he 
knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  ilie  city. 

(16) « Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy 
king  is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in 
the  morning !  ^^^  Blessed  art  thou,  O  land 
when  thy  Mng  is  the  son  of  nobles,  and 
^thy  princes  eat  in  due  season,  for 
strength,  and  not  for  drunkenness ! 
<i8)  By  much  slothfulness  the  building 


'Prov.iasi.Ais. 
i& 

1  Heb.,fpnu«. 

6ProT.iaHAia. 

7.  I 

9  Heb..  kit  numtk. 

e  ProT.  1&  9l 

8  Ueb.M«IHj>lietk 

d  ch.  8.  n,  ft  «.  u; 
*  8. 7. 

0IM.I.4.A. 

/Prov.81.4. 

9  Pb.  104.  1& 

4  Heb.,  vuiketh 
glad  the  Uf*- 

h  Ex.  SILS8:  Aete 
as. 

6  Or,  eoMcieiMe. 

6  Heb..  tipen  the 
face  V  the  toatart. 

i  DeuU  U.  10; 
Prov.  ItL  17 ; 
Hact  latt;  GaL 

a.8. 
fcPs.  111.  9:  Lake 
0^  80  ;  1  Tim.  0. 
18. 

IBpti.6,l& 


decay  eth ;  and  through  idleness  of  the 
hands  the  house  c&oppeth  through. 
^)  A  feast  is  made  for  laughter,  and 
^wine  ^maketh  meny:  but  money 
answereth  all  ihmgs.  <^>  ^  Curse  not  the 
king,  no  not  in  thy  *  thought ;  and  curse 
not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-dbamber:  for  a 
bird  of  the  air  shall  cany  the  Yoice, 
and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell 
the  matter. 

CHAPTEE  XL— W  Cast  thy  bread 
^^upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  alter  *  many  days.  <^)  ^Give  a  portion 
to  seven,  and  also  to  eight ;  for  'thou 
knowest  not  what  evil  snail  be  upon  the 
earth.  ^^>  If  the  clouds  be  full  of  rain, 
they  empty  themselves  upon  the  earth: 


<U)  A  man  cannot  tell.~Tlu8  thought  occnn 
repeatedly  in  this  book.  ^See  reff,)  The  connection 
here  wouid  be  better  seen  if  the  daoBe  were  introduced 
with  "and  ]^"  The  fool's  conraffeoos  loquacity  is 
contrasted  with  the  cautious  silence  \diich  ezperienoe  of 
his  ignorance  has  taught  the  wise  man. 

W  To  go  to  the  city.— Evidently  a  proverlnal 
expression ;  "  is  not  able  to  find  his  way  on  a  plain 
road."    (Comp.  Isa.  zxxv.  8.) 

(16)  Woe.— See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  10. 

A  child. — The  Hebrew  word  has  a  wide  range,  beins^ 
constantly  translated  lad  or  young  man,  and  applied 
for  instance,  to  Solomon  (1  Uhron.  zziz.  1),  to  iteho- 
boam  (2  Ghron.  xiiL  7),  and  according  to  a  usage  com. 
mon  to  manylang^nages  (e.g,,  the  Latin  otier),  it  often 
means  a  servant  (2  ^m.  xvi.  1,  &c).  ^me  take  it  in 
that  sense  here,  contrasting  it  with  the  nobly-born  king 
of  the  next  verse.    But  oomp.  Isa.  iii  12. 

In  the  morning.— Isa.  v.  11;  Acts  H.  15. 

(18)  Droppeth — 1.6.,  lets  the  rain  drop  through. 

OS)  I  look  on  these  verses  as  isolated  proverbs,  and 
beHeve  that  the  obvious  meaning  suflra^ested  by  the 
English  of  this  verse  is  the  right  one.  Those  who  strive 
to  nace  a  continuity  of  thought  take  verse  18  as  a 
figurative  description  of  the  ruin  of  an  ill-govemed 
limd;  verse  19  as  describing  the  riot  of  those  rulers 
who  make  feasts  for  merriment,  and  hare  money  freely 
at  their  disposal ;  and  (verse  20)  as  a  warning  to  the 
subjects  to  oeware  how,  notwithstanding  all  uds  mis- 
government,  they  venture  to  rebeL 

(90)  Thought.— A  word  of  later  Hebrew,  found  only 
in  Daniel  and  Chronicles. 

That  which  hath  wings.— Literally,  marier  of 
wings ;  and  so  also  Prov.  i.  17.  (Comp.  **  master  A 
the  tongue,"  verse  11.) 

XI. 

0)  In  this  section  the  preacher  is  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  he  brings  out  practical  lessons  very  ^tiSerent  from 
those  which  views  of  hfe  like  his  have  suggested  to 
others.  From  the  uncertainir  of  tiie  results  of  human 
effort,  he  infers  that  we  ougnt  the  more  diligentir  to 
make  trial  of  varied  f  onus  of  exertion,  in  oraer  that 
this  or  that  may  succeed.  From  the  instability  of 
human  happiness,  he  draws  the  lesson  that  we  ought 
to  enjoy  froely  such  happiness  as  life  affords,  yet  with 


a  temperate  and  chastened  joy,  and  mindful  of  the 
account  we  shall  have  to  render.  The  most  popular 
explanation  of  verse  1  is,  that  the  figure  is  taken  from 
the  casting  of  seed  on  irrigated  lands,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Egvpt  before  the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  subsided ; 
and  that  the  duty  of  beneficence  is  here  inculcated. 
We  are  to  sow  our  benefits  broadcast,  and  be  asenured 
we  shall  have  a  harvest  of  reward.  It  b  easier  to  nise 
objections  to  this  interpretation  than  to  improve  on  it. 
That  the  word  translated  "  bread  "  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  seed  com,  see  Isa.  xzviii.  28,  xrx.  23 ; 
Ps.  civ.  14.  It  is  objected  that  the  words  *'  east  on  the 
waters"  are,  literally,  "send  over  the  face  of  the 
waters,"  the  word  ''send"  being  nowhere  else  used 
in  the  sense  of  sowing.  It  has  been  remarked  thai  in 
the  East  bread  is  used  in  the  shape  of  light  cakes,  whieh 
would  float  on  water;  and  the  t»t  has  been  understood 
as  directing  the  casting  of  such  cakes  into  a  ranning^ 
stream — an  irrational  prooeeding,  not  likely  to  occur  to 
any  but  one  to  whom  tkis  text  might  have  suggested  it, 
and  not  offering  ground  for  expectation  that  ne  who  ao 
cast  his  bread  would  find  it  again.  It  has  been  lees 
absurdly  proposed  to  understand  the  text  as  adviaiii|^ 
maritime  enterprise ;  but  the  word  "  bread "  does  not 
harmonise  with  this  explanation.  There  is  nothing  else 
in  the  book  according  with  such  advice ;  and  the  next 
verse,  about  **  the  evu  that  shall  be  upon  ifce  eorili,** 
shows  that  the  writer  was  not  thinking  of  the  danmre 
of  the  sea.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  verse  6,  wnieh 
speaks  distinctly  of  the  sowing  of  seed,  ia  the  best 


mentary  on  the  present  verse,  which  means,  cast  tiiT 
seed,  even  though  thou  canst  not  see  where  it  will  falL 
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Possibly  the  ajqplication  of  the  figure  is  not  to  be 
stricted  to  acts  of  beneficence ;  but  the  neoct  verse  nmy 
lead  us  to  think  that  these  are  primarily  intended,  end 
to  these  especially  the  encouragement  at  the  end  of  the 
verse  applies ;  for  in  other  cases  this  book  gives  a  lees 
cheexfiu  view  of  the  possible  success  of  human  plane. 

(2)  To  Beven,  and  also  to  eight.>-Qnite  similer 
forms  of  exmression  occur  in  Job  v.  19 ;  Prov.  xtt.  21 ; 
Amos  i.  3 ;  Micah  r.  4.  The  numbens  seven  and  ei^^ 
are  used  indefinitely  in  the  advice  to  multipty  ovr 
modes  of  exertion,  ignorant  as  we  aito  which  may  mis- 
cariT. 

(8)  The  world  is  ruled  by  fixed  laws,  the  operation  of 
which  man  has  no  power  to  soqpend. 


Iknft  qfDarkneM  to  he 
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and  if  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or 
toward  the  north,  in  the  place  where 
the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be.  ^^^  He 
that  oDsenreth  the  wind  shall  not  sow; 
and  he  that  regardeth  the  clonds  shall 
not  reap.  <^  As  thou  knowest  not  what 
%9  the  waj  of  the  spirit,  nor  'how  the 
bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that 
is  with  child:  even  so  thou  knowest 
not  the  works  of  Qod  who  maketh 
alL  (*)  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  eyening  withhold  not 
thine  hand:  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  ^shall  prosper,  either  this  or 
that,  or  whether  the j  both  shaU  be  alike 
good. 

^>  Tmlj  the  light  %$  sweet,  and  a 
pleasant  thing  t^wfor  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  snn :  <^>  But  if  a  man  live  many 
rears,  and  regoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let 
Imn  rememl>er  the  days  of  danmess; 
for    they    shaU   be    many.     All   that 


•  Fl^l»14. 


1    Beb^  »kaa  he 
TlgkL 


6Snm.]CkaBi. 


9  Or,  tmger. 


etCk>L7.l;  STtm. 
9LSL 


tfPa.«l&, 


«  ProT.  11.6 ;  Lain. 
1117. 


/iflanLUtlBb 


ZOr.fk^'ffrimUn 
Jml,h9eaumtluif 
grind  Nttte. 


cometh  %$  vanity,  t^)  Bejoice,  O  young 
man,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and 
*walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou, 
that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring 
thee  into  judgment.  <^^>  Therefore  re- 
move *  sorrow  from  thy  heart,  and  ^put 
away  eyU  from  thy  flesh :  for  'childhood 
and  youth  are  yaniiy. 

CHAFTES  Xn.— <^)  Bemember « now 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the 
years  draw  nigh,  /when  thou  shalt  say, 
1  have  no  pleasure  in  them ;  <')  while 
the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or 
the  stars,  be  not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds 
return  a^r  the  rain :  ('>  In  the  day 
when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shaJl 
tremble,  and  tiiie  strong  men  shall  bow 
themselyes,  and    'the    grinders    cease 


W  But  it  IB  idle  to  try  to  ffuaid  against  all  poeei- 
bflities  of  fNlure.  To  demand  a  oertamty  of  aucoeas 
before  acting  would  mean  not  to  act  at  all. 

(<)  1!bB  wordinff  of  this  jjassage  leaves  it  ambignons 
whether  we  hare  nere  two  lUoatrations  of  man's  igno- 
lanee,  or  only  one ;  whether  we  are  to  nnderstand  the 
Terse  aa  declaring  that  we  know  neither  the  way  of  the 
wind  nor  the  g^wth  of  the  embryo,  or  whether,  retun- 
inff  the  translation  "  spirit,"  we  take  the  whole  yerse  as 
Teuting  to  the  latter  snbjeet.  (Oomp.  John  iii.  6.) 
The  word  for  "  her  that  is  with  child  '  occnrs  in  that 
sense  here  only  in  the  Old  Testunent,  and  in  later 


W  Prosper.— The  word  is  need  again  in  chap.  x.  10 
and  Bather  Tin.  5,  and  belongs  to  modem  Mebiew. 
(Ckuop.  QaL  yi.  7,  a) 

C8>  Bays  of  darkness.— Pas.  hzxviii.  12, ciliii.  3; 
Job  X.  21.    (Gomp.  ahw  Pa.  IvL  13 ;  Job  zzziii.  30.) 

(»)  Hie  beginnutf  of  the  last  chapter  would  more 
eonyeniently  naye  been  placed  here  than  where  the 
diyimon  is  actually  made.  It  is  hard  to  interpret  the 
judgment  spoken  ot  in  this  yerse  of  anything  but  fatnre 
judgment,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  much  of  the  book 
is  taken  np  with  the  complaint  that  retribution  does 
not  take  place  in  this  life. 

0^  Sorrow.-^-See  Note  on  chap,  yii  3. 

Tenth. — ^The  word  ooenra  not  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  bat  nearbr  the  same  word  is  nsed  of  black 
hair  in  Ley.  Tiii.  37 ;  Cant.  y.  11. 


(^)  Creator. — This  occnrs  as  a  Diyine  name  in  laa. 
zL  23,  iliy.  15,  and  elsewhere.  Here  it  is  in  the  plnral, 
Hke  the  Diyine  name  Elohim.  (See  also  Note  on  yerse 
8.)  We  haye  '*  thy  Maker  "  in  the  plnral  in  Job  xzxy. 
10;  Ps.exlix.  2;  tsa.liy.5;  and  "  Holy  One  "  in  Proy. 
iz.  10,  zxz.  3;  Hosea  xi.  12. 

(')  Hera  the  style  rises,  and  we  haye  a  fignratiye  de- 
scriniion  of  the  "  eyil  days; "  but,  as  sometimes  happens 

in  tne  case  of  highly  wrongf 

to  perceiye  the  general  eif  ec 


poetry,  i 
intended 
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for  all  the  words  which  produce  it.  English  readers 
generally  haye  been  deeph^  impressed  by  yerses  6,  7,  in 
a  g^enenu  way  nnderstandmg  them  as  speaking  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  noble  structure  of  the  bodily  frame ; 
and  they  scarcely  q;ain  anything  by  the  efforts  of  com- 
mentators to  erolam  to  them  what  exactly  is  meant  by 
the  "  silyer  corcl "  and  the  **  golden  bowl."  After  using 
all  the  help  my  predecessors  haye  giyen  me,  I  frankly 
own  myself  unable  to  giye  more  tlum  a  yague  account 
of  the  figures  employed  in  this  whole  passage. 

Darkened. — See  chap.  xL  8.  On  darkness  of  the 
heayens  as  a  symbol  of  calamity,  comp.  Isa.  xiii.  10, 
11;  Jer.  iy.  28,  29;  Esek.  xxxiL  7—9;  Joel  ii.  1—10; 
Amos  yiii.  9, 10 ;  and  contrast  Isa.  xxx.  26,  Ix.  10.) 

(3)  In  this  yerse  we  haye  a  description  of  an  afflicted 
and  affrighted  house :  the  seryants  below  (keepers  of 
the  house;  comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  3)  in  consternation  [the 
word  for  "tremble"  occurs  twice  more  in  Biblical 
Hebrew  (Esther  y.  9 ;  Habak.  ii.  7),  but  is  common  in 
Aranuoan];  the  masters  (men  of  might,  translated 
"able  men"  Exod.  xyiii.  21,  25;  comp.  "mighty  in 
power,"  Job  xxi.  7)  in  equal  distress ;  so  also  the  grind- 
ing maids  below,  discontinuing  their  work  (Exod.  xi.  5 ; 
Isa.  xlyii.  1,  2) ;  the  ladies,  who  look  out  at  the  lattices. 
(Judges  y.  8 ;  2  Sam.  y.  16 ;  Proy.  yii.  6 ;  2  Kings  ix. 
30),  forced  to  withdraw.  (For  the  four  classes,  comp. 
Isa.  xxiy.  2 ;  Ps.  oxxxii.  2.) 

^  Expositors  haye  generally  understood  the  house  here 
descnbied  as  denoting  the  decaying  body  of  the  old 
man.  To  the  English  reader  the  "  grinoers "  of  our 
yersion  suggest  "  teeth "  in  a  way  that  the  "  ^^rinding 
maidens  "  ^the  Hebrew  does  not ;  and  the  ladies  look- 
ing out  of  the  lattices  can  easily  be  understood  of  "  the 
eyes."  But  when  it  is  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
fiffure,  and  to  find  anatomical  explanations  of  all  the 
otiier  [images  employed,  the  interpretation  becomes  so 
forced  that  some  haye  preferred  to  understand  yerse  3 
as  only  a  general  description  of  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  such  a  tempest  as  is  spoken  of  in  yerse  2.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  "house"  does  denote  the 
bodily  frame ;  but  I  regard  as  unsucoessf ul  the  attempts 
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because  thej  are  few,  and  those  that 
look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened, 
(^)  and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the 
streets,  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding 
is  low,  and  he  shall  rise  up  at  the  yoioe 
of  the  bird,  and  all  the  daughters  of 
musick  shall  be  brought  low ;  <^^  also 
when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which 
ie  high.  And  fears  shall  be  in  the  way, 
and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish,  and 
the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and 
desire  shall  fail :  because  man  goeth  to 
'his  long  home,  and  ^the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets  :  <•)  Or  ever  the  silver 
<X)rd  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the 
fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the 
cistern.  (^)  *Then  shall  the  dust  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was :  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  ''who  gave  it. 
<8)  •Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
preacher ;  all  is  vanity 


a  Job  17.  IS. 
bJer.0.17. 
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W  And  ^  moreover,  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  tau^t  ihe 
people  knowledge;  yea,  he  gave  good 
heed,  and  sought  out,  and  ^set  in  order 
many  proverbs.  (^)  Thid  preacher  sought 
to  nnd  out  'acoeptabfe  words:  and 
that  which  was  written  was  upright, 
even  words  of  truth.  W  The  words  of 
the  wise  a/re  as  goads,  and  as  nails 
fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies, 
which  are  given  from  one  shepherd. 
(12)  And  furttier,  by  these,  my  son,  be 
admonished:  of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end ;  and  ^much  'stady  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh. 

OS)  ^jjQt  us  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter :  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments :  for  this  is  the  wh<de 
Awty  of  man.  <^)  For  *0od  ahall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
eveiy  secret  thing,  wlieilier  ii  he  good, 
or  whether  it  be  evil. 


whidi  haTe  been  made  to  cany  oat  this  idea  into  its 
details. 

(4)  The  first  two  claoses  contmne  the  description  of 
ilie  afflicted  house ;  all  conunmiicstion  with  the  outer 
world  broken  oif :  the  doable  doors  towards  the  street 
shnt,  the  oheerfal  noise  of  ^^rinding  not  heard  without 
( Jer.  zxy.  10,  11 ;  Bev.  xvui.  22).  If  a  more  minnte 
explanation  of  the  doable  doors  is  to  be  given,  we  may 
ondersiand  the  verse  as  speaking  of  the  dosing  of  the 
lips  on  the  falling  away  oi  the  teieth.  (See  Job  zlL  14 ; 
Ps.  ozli.  3 ;  Micah  v.  7«) 

He  shall  rise  up. — ^No  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  clause  has  been  given.  The  following  axe  three  of 
the  best  interpretations  that  have  been  proposed: 
(1)  The  old  man,  whose  state  has  bemi  figoratively 
•described  before,  is  said  to  sleep  so  badly  that  tlie 
chirping  of  a  bird  will  awake  him.  (2)  His  voice  be- 
•comes  leeble  like  the  chirping  of  a  biid  (Is.  xxix.  4, 32). 
(3)  The  bird  of  ill  omen  raises  its  voice  (Ps.  eiL  6,  7 ; 
Ze^h.  ii  14).  Each  of  these  interpretations  is  open  to 
senons  objections,  which  I  do  not  state  at  length, 
haying  myself  nothing  better  to  propose. 

^  W  The  old  man  is  beset  with  terrors ;  terrors  from  on 
high,  terrors  on  the  way:  all  in  which  he  had  ti^n 
delight  before,  has  charms  for  him  no  longer;  the 
almond  causes  loathing  (for  so  may  be  transited  the 
word  rendered  "floarished''  in  oar  version) ;  the  locust,  in 
the  East  a  fifivourite  article  of  food,  is  now  bardensome; 
the'caper  berry  (translated  "  desire"  in  our  version)  fails; 
jfor  man  is  gomg  to  his  everlasting  house,  &c. 

(6)  Qolden  bowl.— Zech.  ivTs. 

(7)  The  preacher  has  risen  abore  the  doubts  ot  ciwp. 
lii.  21.    (See  also  Gen.  iii.  19.) 

(9)  In  the  introduction  I  have  stated  my  conviction 
that  the  epilogue  which  here  follows  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  book.  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the 
writer,  who  has  nn  to  this  recorded  the  words  of 
Koheleth,  now  speacs  in  his  own  name,  and  informs  his 
readers  that  the  preacher,  whose  teaching  of  the  people 
lie  preserves,  was  also  a  writer,  and  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Proverbs. 


Moreover.— This,  the  first  word  of  tiie  epikgoiB,  is 
one  of  the  specialties  of  the  book  of  BealniMflfcBo.  (S«e 
chap.  ii.  15.)  Sods  also  the  word  -fat  **  set  in  esder " 
(chwp.  i.  15,  vii.  13). 

(11)  Words  of  Idle  wi8e.-^En  this  aad  the  next 
verse  the  weighty  words  of  awes,  such  aawas  Koh^eth, 
are  contrasted  with  the  vondbiMty  of  mtsAam  book- 
makers. !I%oagh  the  general  pfupose  xdHtiB 
plain,  the  words  used  an  eni^natical,  and  one 
feel  great  confidence  in  aasigmngtheirpweciae  imiiiiij^. 
The  ttanslation  of  our  version  faivlf  imeBents  ti»e 
oriffimd,  if  it  is  obserred  thai  ihe  wads  **  fasr '  and 
*'iniich,''  which  determine  the  meanii^,  are  in  itelios. 
With  regard  to  the  <'nail,'*«BBfae  Em  ix.  S;  Isa. 
xxiL  23.  The  word  **  mBt^ma'^me  htne  had  twice  in 
this  book  already  in  the  sense  of  pssssassr,  ^^JBaater  of 
the  tongue  "  (chap.  x.  11),  "aaailBr  «f  'Wiags^  (chap.  z. 
20).  "  Assemblies  **  is  a  wordnt  eoiaiag  from  the  same 
root  as  that  from  which  KohflA  ia  Aspved.  It  miglit 
mean  collections  of  sayings'ss  well  aa  ef  people.  It  is 
difficult  to  affix  any  meaning  to  tin  last  eJaiBO,  exeept 
that  the  sages,  of  whom  the  verse  speaks,  ham  been 

given  for  ^ae  instruction  of  the  people  fay  Inael^  great 
hepherd  (Ps.  hcxx.  1). 

(12)  Study.— The  word  occors  here  only  m  the  Old 
Testament ;  bat  is  not  a  Talmndic  word. 

(13)  Whole  duty  of  man.~Batlier,  the  dtshf  of 
everv  man.  The  sacred  writer  praotiea%  aaticipaten 
the  teaching  of  Bom.  iii.  29. 

(l«)  Considering  that  the  book  is  filled  with  com- 
plaints of  tiie  imperfection  of  earthly  retribation,  this 
announcement  ot  a  tribunal,  at  which  **  every  work,** 
"  every  eecret  thing,"  shall  be  brought  into  judgment, 
cannot  be  reasonably  understood  of  aaythmg  but  a 
judgment  after  this  life ;  so  that  this  book,  after  all 
its  sceptical  debatings,  ends  by  enunctating,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  is  done  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  a  day  when  Qod  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  (Bom.  ii.  16),  ahaU  brii^  to 
nght  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  make  manifi  ^ 
the  counsels  of  the  hearts  (1  Oor.  iv.  5). 
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The  "  Song  of  Songs  " — ^from  its  Latin  name,  ''eanticiun 
eantioonun,"  known  generaUy  as  Canticlea — ^holda,  with- 
oat  qaes^on,  the  first  place  among  the  pnzzles  of  IHera- 
tme.  Snd^  nncertunty  attaches  to  its  subject,  its 
porpose,  its  authorship,  and  even  its  form,  that  it  would 
We  occnpi^  in  any  literature  a  place  similar  to  that  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  in  our  own.  Bom  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  Palestine,  and  appearing  among  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, it  offers  the  greater  difficulty  of  explauiinff  its 
position.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  book 
irom  the  earliest  times  has  been  a  long  apology  to 
account  for  its  place  in  the  sacred  Canon. 

For  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  single  word 
in  it  which  suggests  any  connection  with  religion.  It 
presents  itself  as  a  page  of  secular  literature  that  has 
Deoome  bound  up  with  sacred.  Of  the  rest  of  the  Bible 
the  forty-fifth  Psalm  is  most  naturally  compared  with  it, 
sbee  it  has  marriage  for  its  theme,  and  is  called  in  the 
inscription  '*  A  Song  of  Loves."  But  there  in  the  space  of 
flCTen  verses  the  name  of  God  occurs  four  times.  Here 
it  is  not  found  at  alL  The  word  "  Jah"  indeed  appears 
in  the  Hebrew  (Viii.  6),  but  oi^  in  its  proverbial  use  as 
an  expression  oi  greatness.  The  forty-fifth  Psalm,  on 
the  contrary,  though  on  a  secular  subject,  is  as  deeply 
religious  in  tone  as  any  of  those  destined  for  Temple 
use.  In  the  true  Hebrew  spirit  evervthinff  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  master  feelinss  of  loyidty  to  the 
God  Jehovah  and  reliance  upon  Him.  In  the  Song  of 
Songs  not  a  trace  of  this  feeling  shows  itself.  There 
is  not  a  single  religious  or  spiritual  sentiment  of 
any  kind,  nor  is  there  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
any  sacred  rite  or  ordinance  whatever.  It  is.  only  by 
the  cabalistic  method  of  the  BAbbis  that  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  system  can  be  forced  into  the  book.  The  Law, 
the  Temple,  the  Sacrifices,  are  unknown.  There  is  not 
the  faintest  echo  of  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
priest  and  Levite  are  silent,  and  the  voice  of  the  prophet 
IS  not  heard. 

Yet  the  absence  of  direct  religious  allusion  is  not  the 
only,  is  not  the  principal,  distmction  which  sets  the 
Canticles  in  contrast  with  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Rather  it  is  the  absence  of  the  religious  intention 
which  everywhere  else  controls  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
poem  stands  alone  as  an  instance  of  what  Hebrew  poetic 
genius  could  do  when  released  from  the  religious  purpose. 
Nature  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  rest  of  sacred  song,  the 
veil  of  the  Divine,  admired  and  loved  as  the  vesture,  the 
dwelling  of  the  Most  High.  The  breath  of  spring,  the 
flowers^  of  the  valley,  the  woods  and  hills,  are  here  loved 
for  their  own  sake.  The  universe  is  not  now  filled  with 
the  angels  of  Jehovah, "  fulfilling  His  word."  The  winds 
blowing  from  the  north  or  the  south,  the  streams 
flowing  from  the  mountains,  the  lightning  flash, "  all  are 
but  ministers  of  love,  and  feed  his  sacred  flame"  (chaps, 
iv.  15,  16 ;  viii.  6).  The  lessons  of  the  lily,  so  dear  to  this 
poet,  are  not  those  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — ^it  is  to 
nim  only  what  the  daisy  was  to  Chaucer,  a  sweet  emblem 
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of  the  "truth  of  womanhede."  The  grass  is  a  verdant 
couch  for  him  (chap.  i.  16),  not,  as  to  the  author  of  Psahn 
civ.,  a  suggestion  of  a  wide  and  beneficent  providence, 
or,  as  to  Isaiah,  an  emblem  of  human  frailty.  It  is  not 
because  Grod  has  planted  them  that  he  recaUs  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  nor  because  their  majestic  beauty  humbles 
human  pride,  but  because  their  branches  form  a  shady 
bower  for  meetings  with  his  love.  Had  we  the  whole 
literature  of  Palestine,  doubtless  there  would  be  found 
among  it  many  other  specimens  of  poetry  which  in  dis- 
tinction  from  that  whidi  is  directly  religious  in  tone  we 
call  profane.  Israel  must  have  given  birth  to  "  bards 
of  passion  and  of  mirth."  Love  and  wine  no  doubt  had 
their  praises  sung  in  thegathering  of  the  vintage  and  at 
the  harvest  festivals.  The  strangeness  lies  in  the  fact 
of  the  admission  of  a  specimen  of  amatory  poetry  into 
the  sacred  collection.  How  did  the  vigilance  of  those 
who  watched  the  formation  of  the  Canon  allow  it  P 

The  allegorical  and  lypical  methods  of  interpretation 
which  bej^  with  the  Talmud,  and  have  continued  in 
favour  till  comparatively  recent  times,  supply  one 
answer  to  this  question.  Modem  critidsm  for  the 
most  part  substitutes  a  profound  moral  purpose  for  a 
concealed  sacred  meaning,  as  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
poem.  This  introduction  will  only  set  forth  the  plui 
and  purpose  of  the  book  as  it  can  be  gathered,  without 
hypothesis,  from  itself. 

1.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  the  sentiment  of  love. 

2.  The  language  is  like  that  of  all  love  poetry, 
passionate,  sensuous,  voluptuous,  in  some  cases  with 
Oriental  licence  jpassing  tne  bounds  of  the  Western 
standards  of  sobriety  and  propriety. 

3.  The  lovers  whose  mutual  passion  is  sung  are 
wedded.  This  is  evident,  not  alone  from  the  use  of  the 
word  khaUah—«ee  note,  chap.  iv.  8 — ^which,  though 
its  common  employment  is  to  designate  a  wife,  mi^t 
possibly  in  the  language  of  love  be  emploved  (as  sister 
m  the  same  verse)  as  a  term  of  strong  endearment,  but 
by  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  indications  which,  com- 
bined, leave  no  doubt  on  the  point.  (1^  The  deliberations 
of  the  heroine's  family  as  to  what  shau  be  done  with  her 
when  at  a  marriageable  age  are  introduced  in  his  own 
manner  by  the  poet  in  one  of  the  reminiscences  of  which 
the  book  is  composed  (ym.  8  seq.,  with  note),  and  such  a 
turn  given  as  to  show  oeyond  question  that  she  married 
the  man  of  her  choice.  (2)  Tnere  is  impressed  on  the 
whole  poem  a  feeling  of  uie  superiority  of  wedded  love 
over  concubinage,  and  of  monogamy  over  polygamy.  (3) 
The  glowing  pictures  of  Solomon's  marriage  (lii.  6  aeo.) 
are  introduced  evidently  either  as  a  foil,  to  set  off  the 
simpler  yet  greater  happiness  of  the  poet,  or  because 
this  very  marriage  is  the  actual  subject  of  the  poem. 
(4)  Lastly,  the  omy  class  of  literature  with  which  the 

Siem  can  be  naturally  compared  is  the  epithalamium. 
any  points  of  analogy  with  compositions  of  this  class 
are  nonced  in  the  notes,  and  the  one  conjecture  which 
is  almost  irrenstible  is  that  ^rst  startea^by  Bossuet, 
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that  it  was  actually  oompoeed  for  sncli  a  purpose,  and 
was  a  speeiinen  of  a  species  of  literature  common  in 
Palestine. 

4.  Certain  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way  of  this  onion, 
and  which  constancy  and  devotion  succeeded  in  snr. 
mounting,  furnish  the  incidents  of  the  piece. 

5.  There  is  a  kind  of  unity  in  the  book.  The  lovers  are 
the  same  throughout,  but  the  unity  is  of  feeling,  not  of 
form.  The  poem  has  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of 
scattered  pieces.  Certain  marks  of  division  are  self- 
evident  ;  e,g,,  at  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  iv.  7,  v.  1,  and  viii.  4.  No 
commentator  makes  less  than  five  breaks. 

6.  The  poem  does  not  consist  of  one  continuous  nar- 
rative, nor  exhibit  a  plot  progpressively  developed,  but 
the  same  story  of  couribship  is  repeated  again  and  again 
in  different  forms,  with  the  same  conclusion.*  In  one 
case  the  actual  form  is  repeated  with  expansions  (comp. 
iii.  1  seq,  with  v.  2  seq.).  Descriptions,  images,  phrases, 
refrains,  repeat  themselves. 

7.  The  stonr  is  varied  by  the  use  of  dialogue. 
Different  speakers  can  be  plainly  reconiised;  e,g.,  a 
bridegroom  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd  (whether 
real  or  assumed,  as  in  so  much  pastoral  poetry,  is  un- 
certain), a  bride,  theShulamite,  as  a  shepherdess,  various 
maidens,  the  brothers  of  the  bride.  Others  are  conjec- 
tured, and  the  poem  has  frequently  been  arranged  as  a 
drama,  with  regular  acts  and  scenes.  All  that  is  certain 
is  that  the  author,  as  a  matter  of  form,  puts  his  sen- 
timents into  the  mouth  of  different  persons,  instead 
of  writing  in  his  own  person,  and  that  his  work  is 
thorouglily  dramatic  in  feeling. 

These  seven  indications  are  clear  and  apparently 
beyond  conjecture.  Whether  the  writer  had  a  concealed 
purpose  beyond  that  of  telling  his  story,  whetlier  it  is  his 
own  passion  which  he  paints  so  feelingly,  or  only  an 
ideal  representation  of  love,  whether  the  scenes  descnbed 
are  actual  or  ima^nary,  the  characters  historical  or  fic- 
titious, all  this  will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute; 
but  it  will  never  be  questioned  that  there  is  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon  the  delineation  of  a  true  and  passionate 
love,  a  constancy  tempted  and  tried,  but  triumphant 
over  all  obstacles,  and  proof  against  all  seduction, 
"  strong  as  death,  inexorable  as  Hades,"  and  that  the 
representation  is  given  in  verse  of  such  exquisite  melody 
and  poetry  of  such  blended  sweetness  and  power,  that 

*  This  maj  seem  an  arbitrary  aasnmption  in  the  fkoe  of 
the  attempts  of  so  manj  eminent  scholais  to  present  the  poem 
as  a  regular  drama,  but  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  aU  such 
attempts  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
overlooked  the  plain  indications  given  by  the  book  itself. 


it  must,  apart  from  all  other  merits,  rank  by  these  alone 
among  the  highest  lyric  attemjyts  A  the  world. 

But  it  has  assumed  a  place  far  higher.  Not  only 
has  it  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon,  but  it  has,  in  the 
mystic  sense  attached  to  it,  been  rc^g;arded  as  the  most 
sacred  book  there.  Its  first  commentator,  B.Aldbi, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  said  of  it,  "The 
whole  world  is  not  worthy  A  the  day  in  whidi  this  sab- 
lime  song  was  given  to  Imel ;  for  aU  the  Scriptores  $n 
holy,  but  this  sublime  Song  is  most  holy."  On  the  other 
hand,  its  latest  oommefitator,  E.  Benss  {Le  Cantiqvie  det 
Cantiyuea  dU  de  Salomon,  Paris,  1879),  hesitates  to  in- 
clude it  in  his  commentary  on  the  Bible,  lest  his  readers 
should  be  shocked  at  a  l>ook  so  totally  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  Scripture,  and  conceived  in  a  spirit,  if 
not  anti-religious,  yet  positively  strange  to  all  religions 
sentiments.  It  was  no  doubt  the  shock  experienced  W 
pious  minds  that  first  suggested  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation,  which  m  spite  of  the  unoompronusing 
verdict  of  criticism  will  probably  continue  to  keep  ite 
hold  on  the  book.  Aa  B^ian  says,  "  the  mjstieal  sense 
is  false  philosophically,  but  it  is  true  rehgiooaly.  It 
corresponds  to  tne  great  sanctification  of  love  inangn- 
rated  oy  Christianity. "  Association  consecrates  no 
less  than  dedication.  Words,  though  in  themselves  in- 
different, when  set  to  sublime  munc  partake  of  its 
inspiration.  So  the  Canticles  can  never,  mider  any  inter- 
pretation, altogether  lose  the  sacred  power  impressed 
upon  them  by  generations  of  pious  minds.  But  apart 
from  an  assumed  religious  character,  the  poem  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  Bude.    The  passon  of  love  is  en- 


nobling according  as  it  partakes  of  the  moral  sentiment 
There  have  been  writers  on  the  Song  who  have  hecn 
unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  this  controUinff  infloenoe, 
"  but  from  beginning  to  end  only  marks  of  fuly,  vanity, 
and  looseness ''  (Whiston).  Such  a  view  loses  nght  of  ^ 
Eastern  origin  of  the  poem,  and  neglects  the  undoubted 
contrast  displayed  throughout  between  the  meretricioos 
manners  of  the  harem  and  the  purity  of  a  constant 
passion,  between  the  evils  of  polygamy  and  the  bless- 
ings attending  the  unalterable  attachment  of  two 
loving  souls.  It  is  not  a  taint  of  voluptuousness  that 
can  rob  of  its  principal  worth  such  a  representatian 
of  love  as  culminates  m  the  magnificent  dncription  in 
verses  6  and  7  of  chapter  viii.,  and  this  representatiott 
is  alone  enough  to  justify  the  admission  of  the  Song 
into  the  Canon ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Bnnsen, "  lliere 
would  be  something  wanting  in  the  Bible,  if  there  was 
not  found  there  an  expression  of  the  deepest  and  the 
strongest  of  all  human  leelinga" 


THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMOK 


CHAPTER  L— ^)  The  song  of  songs, 
which  is  Solomon's. 
<2)  i^t  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his 
mouth: 
■  For  ^  thy  love  is  better  than  wine. 
<^>  Because  of  the  savour  of  thy  good 
ointments 
Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth, 
Therefore  do  the  virgins  love  thee. 
O)  *  Draw  me,  we  will  run  after  thee : 


ac. 

written  cir.  1014. 


a  eh.  4.  la 


1  Heb.,tiky  lote*. 


b  Jobn6.4L 


t  Or,  fJkey  love  tkee 
upngkuy. 


The  king  hath  brought  me  into  his 

chambers : 
We  will  be  glad  and  reioice  in  thee, 
We  will  remember  thy  love  more  than 

wme: 
•  The  upright  love  thee. 
(^)  I  am  black,  but  comely,  O  ye  daughters 

of  Jerusalem, 
As  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains 

of  Solomon. 


Yerse  1  contains  the  title  of  the  book :  literally,  A  song 
of  the  Bongs  (Heb.,  Qhir  hashirim),  which  to  oolomon, 
i.e,,  of  which  Solomon  is  author.  This  has  been  nnder. 
stood  as  meaning  "one  of  Solomon's  songs,"  with 
aUnsion  to  the  1,005  songs  (1  Kings  iy.  32)  which 
that  monarch  composed.  But  when  in  Hebrew  a 
componnd  idea  is  to  be  expressed  definitely,  the  article 
is  prefixed  to  the  word  in  the  genitive.  So  here 
not  merely  **  a  song  of  songs  *'  (comp.  holy  of  holies), 
t.e.,  *'  a  yeiy  excellent  song,*'  bnt  **  Tne  song  of  songs,'' 
i.e.,  the  most  excellent  or  surpassing  song.  For 
the  question  of  anthorship  and  date  of  poem,  see 
Eaccurstu  I. 

(2)  IflOve. — Marg.,  loves,  i,e.f  caresses  or  kisses,  as  the 
parallelism  shows.  The  LXX.,  followed  by  the  Ynlg., 
read  breasts  (probably  dadai  instead  of  ddda'i),  the 
origin  at  many  fanciiul  interpretations :  e.g.,  the  two 
brrasts  =  the  two  Testaments  which  breathe  loye,  the 
first  promising,  tfie  second  reyealing  Christ.  The 
reading  is  condemned  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
words  are  not  spoken  to  but  by  a  woman,  the  change  of 
persons,  from  second  to  thira,  not  implying  a  change 
of  reference  or  speaker,  but  being  an  enallage  frequent 
in  sacred  poetry.  (Comp.  Dent,  xxxii.  15 ;  Isa.  i.  29,  &c.) 
Tngfamil  of  "  let  him  kiss  me,"  many  prefer  the  reading 
*'  let  him  nve  me  to  drink,"  which  certainly^  preserves 
€he  metaphor  (comp.  chap.  vii.  9),  which  is  exactly 
that  of  Ben  Jonson's : — 

"  Or  leave  a  kias  but  in  the  cnp. 
And  I'll  not  aak  for  wine.** 

(9  Because  of  the  sayour.— The  general  sense 
of  this  verse  is  plain,  though  grammatiad  difficulties 
render  the  literal  translation  cu>ubtfnl.  It  should  be 
divided  into  three  clauses,  not  into  two  only,  as  in  the 
Authorised  Yersion :  **  Because  of  their  odour  (or, 
with  regard  to  their  frag^nce)  thy  ointments  (are) 
sweet."  There  is  no  authority  for  taking  riach  ^ 
fienae  of  smell,  or  we  should  naturally  translate  "to 
the  smell  thy  ointments  are  sweet."  The  rendering 
of  the  next  clause,  **  thy  name  is  (like)  oil  poured 
forth,"  is  to  be  preferred,  though  it  necessitates 
making  either  shemien  ==  oil,  or  shem = name,  feminine, 
for  wmch  there  is  no  example,  since  the  alternative, 
which  takes  turah  =  pourea  forth,  second  masculine 
instead  of  third  feminine,  is  harsh :  "  Thou  art  poured 
forth  like  oil  with  regard  to  thy  name."    The  image  is 


an  obvious  one  (comp.  Eccles.  vii.  1).    There  is  a  play 
on  words  in  shemen  and  shemka. 

k — Heb.,  alamdth;  young  girls.    (See  Note, 


chap.  vi.  8.)  Those  who  understand  Solomon  to  be  the 
object  of  the  desire  expressed  in  these  verses  understand 
by  alamCth  **  the  ladies  of  the  harem."  In  the  original 
these  three  verses  plainly  form  a  stanza  of  five  lines. 

(4)  The  king  hath  brought  me.— The  dramatic 
theory  of  the  poem  (see  Excursus  II.)  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  built  up  on  interpretations  given  to 
wis  verse.  We  understand  it  as  a  repetition,  in  an- 
other form,  of  the  protestation  of  love  made  in  verses 
1 — 3.  Like  them,  it  forms  a  stanza  of  five  lines.  The 
clause,  "the  king  hath  brought,"  Ac.,  is — in  accord, 
ance  with  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  where  an  hypothesis 
is  expressed  by  a  sim]^le  perfect  or  future  without  a 
particle  (comp.  jProv.  xxii.  29,  xxv.  16) — to  be  understood, 
**  Even  should  the  king  have  brought  me  into  his 
chambers,  yet  our  transport  and  our  joys  are  for  thee 
alone ;  even  then  we  would  recall  thy  caresses,  those 
caresses  which  are  sweeter  than  wine.' 

The  upright  love  thee.— Marg.,  they  love  thee 
uprightly;  Heb.,  meyshartm,  used  in  other  places 
either  (1)  in  the  abstract, "  righteousness,"  &c.,  Ps.  XA-ii. 
2,  xcix.  4 ;  Prov.  viii.  6  (so  £XX.  here) ;  or  (2)  adver- 
bially, P&  Iviii.  2,  Ixxv.  3  (and  chap,  vii  9  below ;  but 
there  the  Lamed  prefixed  fixes  the  adverbial  use).  The 
Authorised  Yersion  follows  the  Yulg.,  Recti  diligunt 
te,  and  is  to  be  preferred,  as  bring^ing  the  clause  into 
parallelism  with  the  concluding  clause  of  verse  3: 
"  Thou  who  hast  won  the  love  of  all  maidens  by  thy 
personal  attractions,  hast  gained  that  of  the  sincere 
and  upright  ones  by  thy  character  and  thy  great  name." 

(5)  As  the  tents  of  Kedar — i.e..  Dark  as  the 
Kedareen  tents  of  black  go<M  hair,  beautiful  as  the 
roycd  pavilions  with  their  rich  hangings.  For  a 
similar  style  of  parallelism,  comp.  Isa.  xv.  3 :  "  On 
her  housetops,  and  to  her  open  streets,  every  one 
howleth,  descendeth  with  weeping."  For  Kedar,  see 
Qea.  xxv.  13. 

As  the  poet  puts  this  description  of  the  lady's  com- 
plexion into  her  own  mouth,  we  must  understand  it  as  a 
little  playful  raillery,  which  is-  immediately  redeemed 
by  a  compliment.  It  also  prepares  the  way  for  the 
reminiscence  of  an  interesting  passage  in  her  early  lifew 
See  next  verse. 
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(^  Look  not  upon  me,  because  I  am  black, 
Because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me : 
My  mother's  children  were  angry  with 

me; 
They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vine- 
yards ; 
But  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not 
kept. 
^^  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth, 
where  thou  feedest, 
Where  thou  makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at 

noon: 
For  why  should  I  be  ^  as   one  that 


I  Or,  aacne  that  U 


tumeth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  thy 
companions? 
<®>K   thou  know  not,  0  thou  fairest 
among  women. 
Go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of 

the  flock. 
And  feed  thy  kids  beside  the  sbep^ 
herds'  tente. 
W I  have  compared  thee,  0  my  love, 
To  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots. 
(10)  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  rows  of 
jewels. 


(6)  Look  not  •  .  ,—i.e.,  with  disdain,  as  in  Job 
xH.  34  (Heb.  26). 

Black. — Literally,  hlctckish. 

The  sun  •  .  . — The  word  translated  looked  upon 
occurs  only  twice  besides  (Job  xz.  9,  zxviii.  7).  The 
'*  all-seeing  sun  "  is  a  commonplace  of  poetry ;  bnt  here 
with  sense  of  scorching.  The  herome  goes  on  to 
explain  the  cause  of  her  exposure  to  the  sun.  Her 
dark  complexion  is  accidental,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
used  as  an  argument  that  she  was  an  Egyptian  princess, 
whose  nuptifOs  with  Solomon  are  celebrated  in  the 
poem. 

Mother's  ohlldren — i.e.,  brothers,  not  necessarily 
step-hroihers,  as  Ewald  and  others.  (Comp.  Fs.  1.  20, 
Ixix.  8.)  The  reference  to  the  mother  rather  than  the 
father  is  natural  in  a  country  where  polygamy  was 
practised. 

Mine  own  vineyard  .  .  • — The  i^eraJ  sense  is 
plain.  While  engaged  in  the  duties  imposed  by  her 
brothers,  she  had  been  compelled  to  neglect  something 
— ^but  what  ?  Some  think  her  beloved,  and  others  her 
reputation ;  Ginsburg,  literally,  her  own  special  vine^ 
yard.  But  the  obvious  interpretation  connects  the 
words  immediately  with  the  context.  Her  personal 
abearance  had  been  sacrificed  to  her  brothers'  severity. 
While  tending  their  vines  she  had  neglected  her  own 
complexion. 

(7)  Where  thou  feedest .  .  •  thy  flook .  •  •  For 

vhy  should  I  be  .  .  P— The  mamnal  reading,  thcU 

8  veiled,  follows  the  LXX.  in  ren(&ring  the  Hebrew 

iterall^.      But  it  has  been  found  somewhat  difficult 

to  assign  a  meaning  to  a  literal   translation.    The 

aiiggestions==unA;notcn  (Ewald),  veiled   as   a    harlot 

iDeiitzsch,  &c. ;  comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  15),  fainting 
G^senius),  seem  all  wide  of  the  mark,  since  the 
question  only  refers  to  the  danger  of  missing  her 
beloved  through  ignorance  of  his  whereabouts.  A 
cransposition  of  two  letters  would  give  a  word  with  a 
sense  required  =  erring,  wandering  abottt,  a  sense, 
indeed,  wnieh  old  Rabbinical  commentators  gave  to  this 
word  itself  in  Isa.  xxii.  16  (Authorised  Version,  C9ver) ; 
and  probably  the  idea  involved  is  the  obvious  one  that  a 
person  with  the  head  muffled  up  would  not  find  her  way 
easily,  as  we  might  say,  "  Why  should  I  go  about  blind- 
fold?" 

The  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  this  verse  is  a 
good  instance  of  the  fanciful  treatment  the  book  has 
received :  "  When  the  time  came  for  Moses  to  depart, 
he  said  to  the  Lord,  '  It  is  revealed  to  me  that  this 
])eople  will  sin  and  go  into  captivity;  show  me  how 
they  shall  be  governed  and  dwell  among  the  nations 
whose  decrees  are  oppressive  as  the  heat;  and  where- 


fore is  it  they  shall  wander  among  the  flocks  of  Esaa 
and  Ishmael,  who  make  them  idols  equal  to  thee  at  thy 
companions  ?  * " 

i^f  If  thou  know  not. — ^With  this  verse  one  sub- 
section of  the  poem  plainly  ends.  Most  of  the  sap- 
porters  of  the  dramatic  theory  make  verse  9  begin  the 
second  scene  of  Act  I. ;  and  many  of  them  understand 
this  reply  to  the  heroine's  question  as  an  ironical  aUa* 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  court  ladies  to  her  low  hath. 
We  take  it  rather  as  one  of  the  many  playful  ways 
in  which  the  poet  either  recalls  or  arranges  meetings 
with  the  object  of  his  passion  (comp.  chap.  ii.  10—14), 
Li  the  first  seven  verses  he  Imagines  her  stghing  for 
him,  and  in  his  absence,  fancying,  as  lovers  So,  causes 
which  might  keep  them  asunder  or  make  him  forsake 
her,  such  as  the  loss  of  her  complexion,  her  abdnetion 
into  a  royal  harem ;  and  then  in  verse  8  shows  how 
groundless  her  fears  are  by  playfully  suggesting  a  well' 
known  way  of  finding  him. 

(9)  Company  of  horses.— So  Yulg.,  e^itatus,  bnt 
Heb.  stLsah  more  properly  =  mare,  as  in  LXX,  Tf 
Tnr4»  fiov.  The  ground  of  the  comparison  is  variooslj' 
understood.  Some,  offended  at  the  comparison  of 
female  beauty  to  ihAt  of  a  horse,  think  the  rich  trappiug^s 
of  a  royal  equipage  suggested  it,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mention  of  .the  caparisoned  steed  may  hare 
suggested  the  reference  to  the  lady's  ornaments.  But 
Anacreon  (60)  and  Theocritus  (Idyll  xviii.  30,  31),  and 
also  Horace  (Ode  iii.  11),  have  compared  female  with 
equine  beauty ;  and  an  Arab  chief  would  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  the  points  of  his  ^horse  to  the  charms  of  his 
mistress. 

Chariots.— The  plural  shows  that  the  ima^  is 
general,  and  with  no  reference  to  any  one  particular 
equipage.  Pharaoh's  teams  are  selected  as  pre-eminently 
fine  oy  reputation.  The  siipposition  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  some  present  mm  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Israelite  monarch  is  gratuitous.  The  Bngs  of  Israel 
bought  their  horses  and  chariota  at  a  high  price 
(1  Kings  X.  29). 

W  Bows.— Heb.,  tSrim,  from  tur  =  went  ronnd ; 
hence = either  circlets  or  strings  of  jeweb,  or  the  round 
beads  themselves  of  wKch  necklaces,  Ac.,  were  made. 

Chains.— Literally,  perforated,  i.e. ,  beads,  or  possibly 
coins  strung  together.  "Arab  ladies,  particularly  the 
married,  are  extravagantly  fond  of  silver  and  ^Id 
ornaments,  and  they  have  an  endless  variety  of  chains, 
bracelets,  anklets,  necklaces,  and  rings.  It  is  also  qnite 
common  to  see  thousands  of  piastres,  in  various  eoin^ 
round  the  forehead  and  suspended  ^m  the  neck,  and 
covering  a  system  of  network,  called  suffa,  attached 
to  the  &ok  of  the  head-dress,  which  spreads  over  the 
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Thy  neck  with  chains  of  gold. 
TO  We  will  make  thee  borders  of  gold 

with  stnds  oi  silver. 
<u)  While  the  king  sitteth  at  his  table, 
Mj  spikenard  sendeth  forth  the  smell 
thereof. 
^>  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  wellbeloved 
unto  me; 
He  shall  lie  all  night  betwixt  my 
breasts. 


I  Or.  ctfpitM, 


a  ch.  4.1;  *5.11 


t  Or,    my    com- 
jMition. 


S  OTtffaUerie^, 


(i*)My  beloved  is  nnto  me  a«  a  cluster  of* 

^camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi. 
i^) «  Behold,  thou  art  feir,  *  my  love  ; 
Behold,  thou  art  fidr ;  thou  luist  doves' 

eyes. 
(W)  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea, 

pleasant: 
Also  our  bed  is  green. 
(17)  The  beams  of  our  house  are  cedar, 

and  our  ^  rafters  of  fir. 


flhonlders  and  falls  down  to  the  waist"  (Thomson, 
The  Lcmd  and  the  Book). 

Olearius  (quoted  by  Harmer)  says : — "  Persian  ladies 
use  as  head-dress  two  or  three  rows  of  pearls,  which 
pass  round  the  head  and  hang  down  the  cheeks,  so  that 
their  faces  seem  set  in  pearls."  Lady  Mary  Montaffue 
describes  the  Sultana  Mafitan  as  wearing  round,  her 
head-dress  four  strings  of  pearls  of  great  size  and 
Jbeanty. 

<U)  Borders.— The  same  word  translated  rows  in 
preceding  verse.  In  the  dramatic  theory,  this  verse  ^nt 
mto  Solomon's  mouth  takes  the  form  of  a  seductive 
offer  of  richer  and  more  splendid  ornaments  to  dazzle 
the  rustic  maiden ;  but  no  theoiy  is  necessary  to  explain 
A  fond  lover's  wish  to  adorn  the  person  of  his  beloved. 

(12)  While  the  king  sitteth.— There  is  no  need 
to  imagine  a  scene  where  the  monarch,  having  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  allure  the  shepherdess  by  fine  offers, 
retires  to  his  banquet,  leaving  ner  to  console  herself 
with  the  tiioughts  of  her  absent  shepherd  love.  As 
in  verse  2  the  poet  makes  his  mistress  prefer  his  love 
to  wine,  so  here  she  prefers  the  thought  of  union  with 
him  to  all  the  im^ined  pleasures  of  the  royal  table. 

Spikenard— Heb.,  nerd — is  exclusively  an  Indian 
product,  procured  from  the  Nardoatctchys  jalamansi,  a 
j^t  of  the  order  Valerianaeece,  It  was  imported  into 
Palestine  at  a  very  early  period.  The  perfume  is  pre- 
rared  by  dryii^  the  shaggy  stem  of  the  plant  (see 
Tristram's  Nat.  Hist,  of  BWe,  pp.  484, 485).  There  is 
;&  sketch  of  the  phint  in  Smith's  Bibl,  Diet, 

(13^  A  bundle  of  myrrh. — The  mention  of  ner- 
fumes  leads  the  poet  to  a  new  adaptation  of  the  lan- 
,guage  of  flowers.  For  myrrh  (Heb.,  nwr),  see  G^en. 
xxxvii.  25.  For  various  personal  and  domestic  uses, 
see  Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17,  v.  13.  Grinsburg  quotes 
from  the  Mlschna  to  prove  the  custom, alluded  torn  the 
text,  of  wearing  sachets,  or  bottles  of  myrrh,  suspended 
from  the  neck.  Tennyson's  exquisite  little  song  in  The 
JiliUer^s  Daughter  suggests  itself  as  a  comparison :— - 

"  And  I  would  be  the  necklace. 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  boeom 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs. 
And  I  woold  lie  so  light,  so  Ught, 
I  Bcaroe  should  be  unclasped  at  night.'* 


(1*)  Camphire.—Mkrg.,  cypress;  Heb.,  eSpher.  There 
19  no  doubt  of  the  identity  oi  this  plant  with  the  Henna 
of  the  Arabs,  the  Lawsonia  atJba  or  inermis  of  botanists. 
Brobinson  found  it  growing  in  abundance  at  En-gedi 
{where  alone  it  is  found),  and  suggested  the  identinca- 
^on  (see  his  Note,  Besearches,  li.  211).  Tristram 
describes  it  thus :  "  It  is  a  small  shrub,  eignt  or  ten  feet 
high,  with  dark  back,  pale  green  foliage,  and  clusters  of 
white  and  yellow  blossoms  of  a  powerful  fragrance. 
Kot  only  is  the  perfume  of  the  flower  highly  prized, 
but  a  paste  is  made  of  the  dried  and  pounded  leaves, 


which  is  used  by  the  women  of  aU  ranks  and  the  men 
of  the  wealthier  classes  to  dye  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  nails  (^o^.  Hist,  of  the 
Bible,  p.  399).  (Comp.  also  Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Booh,  p.  6(M2,  who,  however,  prefers  to  identify 
copher  with  some  specially  favourite  kind  of  grapes, 
but  without  giving  any  sufficient  reason.)     For  ^- 

fedi,  see  Josh.  xv.  62.  It  is  the  only  place  in  Southern 
'alestine  mentioned  in  this  poem,  the  other  allusions 
(except  Heshbon,  chap.  viL  4,  which  is  in  Moab)  being 
to  northern  localities. 

W  Beholdy  thou  art  fiiir.— The  song  is  now 
transferred  to  a  male  speaker — ^the  advocates  for  the 
dramatic  theory  cannot  agree  whether  Solomon  or  the 
shepherd;  and  no  wonder,  since  the  poem  gives  no 
indication. 

My  love* — Marg.,  companion,  LXX.  it\-/iiriov,  in 
Heb.  rayati,  is  used  for  the  female,  dSdi  being  her 
usual  term  for  her  lover.  Beyond  this  the  terms  of 
endearment  used  cannot  safely  be  pressed  for  any 
theory. 

Thou  hast  doyes*  eyes.— Literallv,  thine  eyes  are 
doves*.  The  same  image  is  repeated  (cnap.  iv.  1),  and 
adopted  in  return  by  the  heroine  (chap.  v.  12).  The 
point  of  the  comparison  is  either  quicxness  of  glance 
or  generally  tenderness  and  grace.  The  dove,  a 
favourite  with  all  poets  as  an  emblem  of  love,  ia 
especially  dear  to  this  bard.  Out  of  about  fifty  men- 
tions of  the  bird  in  Scripture,  seven  occur  in  the  short 
compass  of  this  book.  For  general  account  of  the  dove 
in  Palestine,  see  Fs.  Iv.  6,  and  for  particular  allusions 
Notes  below  to  chap.  ii.  11, 12, 14.  (Comp.  Shakespeare's 

Coriolanus,  v.  3 : — 

"  Or  those  doves'  eyes 
That  can  make  gods  forsworn.'* 

Tennyson's  Maud : — 

**  Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old. 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head. 
My  own  dove,  with  her  tender  eye  ? ") 

(le)  Our  bed  is  green.— The  heroine  replies  in 
similar  terms  of  admiration,  and  recalls  "the  happy 
woodland  places  *'  in  which  they  were  wont  to  meet. 

C17)  Baiters.— Marg.,  galleries  (comp.  chap.  vii.  5) ; 
LXX.,  ^orra^fiaTa ;  Yiug.,  laquearia;  Heb.,  rahit,  from 
rahat  =  run,  flow :  hence  (1)  a  gutter,  from  the  water 
running  down  (Gen.  xxx.  88) ;  (2)  a  cwrl,  from  its  flowing 
down  the  neck  (infra,  vii.  6-— Heb.  6) ;  (3)  here  rafters, 
or  roof  beams,  from  their  spreading  overhead.  "  Our 
couch  was  the  green  nass,  the  arches  of  our  bower 
the  cedar  branches,  ana  its  rafters  the  firs."  Others 
read  rachiUm,  which  is  explained  as  a  transposition  for 
eharitim  =  turned  work.  But  the  thought  is  plainly 
connected  with  the  woods,  not  with  a  gorgeous  house. 
For  cedar  see  1  Kings  iv.  33. 

Kp. — Heb.,  heroth  (Aramaic  form  of  hcrosh),  a  tree 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  cedar  as  an  emblem 
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imd  Tender  Love. 


CHAPTER  II.— <i)  I  am  the  rose  o£ 
Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys. 

<2^  As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love 
among  the  daughters. 

<^)  As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of 
the  wood. 


ITli^h^T  delighted 
and    Mt 


liqhted 
aotPHt 


S  Hcb.,  palate. 


3   Heb.,  hotue 
wiite. 


of 


So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 
^  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with 

great  delight. 
And  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  ^  taste. 
WHe  brought  me  to  the  *  banqueting 
house. 


of  majestyi  &c.  rSzek.  xxxi.  8  ;  Isa.  zxxvii.  24,  ]x..  13). 
"The  pliun  here  nas  evidentlj  been  buried  deep  under 
sand  lon^  ages  a^o,  precisely  as  at  Beirut,  and  here  are 
the  usuiQ  pine  Crests  g^wing  upon  it  (Beirut  is  by 
some  derived  from  beroth).  These  are  the  finest 
specimens  we  have  seen  m  Palestine,  though  every 
sandy  ridge  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  is  clothed  with 
them.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  Heb.  berosh,  concerning 
which  there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  various  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  .  .  .  the  generic  name  for  the  pine, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties  in  Lebanon.  Cypress 
is  rarely  found  there,  but  pine  everywhere,  ana  it  is 
the  tree  used  for  beams  and  rafters  "  (Thomson,  The 
Land  and  Book,  p.  511).  The  Pinus  maritima  and  the 
Aleppo  pine  are  tne  most  common,  the  latter  being  often 
mistaken  for  the  Scotch  fir.  (See  Tristram,  NcS.  Hist 
of  Bible,  p.  353,  &c.) 

n. 

(i>  The  rose.— Heb.,  chahaiseleth.  The  identifi- 
cation  of  this  flower  is  a  much  vexed  question.  From 
its  derivation,  it  should  be  a  bulbous  plant  (baisal — a 
bulb),  and  it  happens  that  the  flower  which  for  other 
reasons  best  satisfies  the  rec^uirements  is  of  this  kind, 
viz.,  the  Sweet-scented  Narcissus  (Narcissus  tazetta). 
**  Others  have  suggested  the  crocus,  of  which  there  are 
many  species  very  common,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
perfume,  and  there  is  no  bidb  more  fragrant  than  the 
narcissus ;  it  is,  besides,  one  of  which  the  Orientals  are 
passionately  fond.  While  it  is  in  flower  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  bazaars,  and  the  men  as  well  as  the 
women  always  carry  two  or  three  blossoms,  at  which 
they  are  continually  smelling  "  (Tristram,  Nai,  Hist, 
of  Bible,  p.  477).  Dr.  Thomson  prefers  the  mallow, 
from  the  fact  tliat  the  Arabs  call  it  khubbazey.  la 
Isa.  XXXV.  1,  the  only  other  place  where  chabdiseleth 
occurs,  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  ana  Chaldee  render  **  Uly," 
and  many  eminent  modems  **  autumn  crocus.**  Here 
the  TjXa.  and  the  Yulg.  hs,Ye  flower. 

Of  Sharon. — ^Better,  of  the  plain,  as  in  the  LXX. 
Here  (as  invariably  except  1  Chron.  v.  16)  the  Hebrew 
has  the  article  before  sharon,  but  without  definite  local 
allusion  to  the  district  north  of  Fhilistia.  The  verse  is 
by  many  taken  as  a  snatch  of  a  song  into  which  the 
heroine  breaks  in  answer  to  the  eulogies  on  her  beauty. 
It  is  certainly  spoken  with  modest  and  lowly  intention : 
"  I  am  a  mere  flower  of  the  plain,  a  lily  of  the  valley ;" 
by  no  means  like  Tennyson's  "  Queen  lily  and  rose 
in  one." 

Lily. — So  the  LXX.  and  Yulg. ;  Heb.,  shoshanaih 
(fem.  of  shoshan,  or  shushan;  comp.  name  Susan), 
a  word  occurring  seven  times  in  the  poem,  three 
times  in  1  Kings  vii.,  and  in  the  headings  to  Fss.  xlv., 
Ix.,  Ixix.,  Ixxx.  The  Arabs  have  the  word,  and  apply 
it  to  any  brilliantly  coloured  flower,  as  the  tunp, 
anemone,  ranunculus.  Although  many  plants  of  the 
lily  tribe  flourish  in  Palestine,  none  of  them  give  a  pre- 
dominant  character  to  the  flora.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  plants  which  would  in  popular  language 
be  called  lilies.  Of  these,  the  Irises  mar  claim  the 
first  mention ;  and  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  256) 


unhesitaiangly  fixes  on  one,  which  he  calls  Huleh  Lily, 
or  the  Lily  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Bong  of  Songs. 
"  Our  flower,"  he  says,  '*  delights  most  in  the  valleys, 
but  it  is  also  found  in  the  mountains.  It  grows  among 
thorns,  and  I  have  sadly  lacerated  my  hands  while 
extricating  it   from    them.  Gazelles   still 

delight  to  feed  among  them,  and  you  can  scarcely 
ride  through  the  woods  north  of  Tabor,  where  these 
lilies  abound,  without  frightening  them  from  their 
flowery  pasture."  Tristram,  however,  prefers  the 
Anemone  (A.  coronaria),  "  the  most  gorgeoiisly  painted, 
the  most  conspicuous  in  spring,  and  the  most 
universally  spread  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  Holy 
Land"  (Nat.  Hist  of  Bible,  p.  464). 

(2>  Among  the  daughters — i.e.,  among  oiher 
maidens. 

(3)  Apple  tree.— So  the  LXX.  and  YvJft. ;  Heb.^ 
tappuach.  Out  of  the  six  times  that  the  wora  is  used, 
four  occur  in  this  book,  the  other  two  being  Pror. 
XXV.  11 — **  apple  of   gold  "—Joel   i.    12,  where  it  is 

i'oined  with  vine,  fig,  &c.,  as  suffering  fh>in  drought. 
i  has  been  very  variously  identified  The  iniince, 
the  citron,  the  apple,  and  the  apricot  have  each  had 
their  advocates. 

The  apple  may  be  set  aside,  because  the  Palestine 
fruit  usually  called  the  apple  is  really  the  quince,  the 
climate  being  too  hot  for  our  apple.  (But  see  Thorn, 
son,  The  Land  and  the  Booh,  p.  546.)  The  require- 
ments to  be  satisfied  are  (1)  grateful  shade,  verse  3; 
(2)  agreeable  taste,  verses  3—5;  (3)  sweet  perfmne, 
chap.  vii.  8;  (4)  gulden  appearance,  Prov.  xxv. 
11.  The  quince  \a  preferred  oy  many,  as  being  by 
the  ancient  consecrated  to  love,  but  it  does  not 
satisfy  (2),  being  astringent  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  till  cooked  The  citron  does  not,  according  to 
Thomson  and  Tristram,  satisfy  (1) ;  but  according  to 
Rev.  W.  Drake,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  "  it  is  a 
large  and  beaulif ul  tree,  gives  a  deep  and  refreshing 
shade,  and  is  laden  with  golden-coloured  fndt."  The 
apricot  meets  all  the  requirements,  Mid  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fig,  the  most  abundant  fruit  of  the 
country.  "In  highlands  and  lowlands  alike,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  in  the  nooks  of  Judsa,  under  the  heights  of 
Lebanon,  in  the  recesses  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  glades 
of  Gilead,  the  anricot  flourishes,  and  yields  a  crop  of 
prodigious  abunoance.  Many  times  have  we  pitched 
our  tents  in  its  shade,  and  spread  our  carpets  secure 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  deliciously.perf umed  fruit ;  and  what  can 
better  fit  the  epithet  oi  Solomon,  '  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver,'  than  its  golden  fruit  as  its  branches 
bend  under  the  weight,  in  their  setting  of  bright  yet 
pale  foUage  P"  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist  of  Bible,  p.  335). 
Among  the  sons — %.e.,  among  other  young  mem^ 

(4)  Banqueting  house.— Marg.,  hintse  of  wine; 
not  the  cellar  of  the  palace,  nor  the  banquetiiig  hall  of 
Solomon,  nor  the  vineyard,  but  simply  the  place  of  the 
delights  of  love.  The  comparison  of  love  with  wine 
is  still  in  the  thought.  (Comp.  Tennyson's  "  The  new, 
strong  wine  of  love.") 
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And  his  banner  over  me  whb  love. 
^  Stay  me  with   flagons,  ^  comfort  me 
with  apples : 
For  I  am  sick  of  love. 
(^  'His  left  hand  is  under  my  head. 

And  his  right  hand  doth  embrace  me. 
(7)8*1  charge   you,  O  ye  daughters  of 
Jerusalem, 
By  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the 

field. 
That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my 
lore,  till  he  please. 
<^>  The  Toice  of  my  beloved  I  behold,  he 
oometh 


1  Hch.,  ffraw  sm 
vith  applet. 


acb&a. 


jfoa. 


6  ch.  S.  ft ;  ft  ft  4 


e  Tcr.  IT. 


iEch.JlomrUkb»9' 


Leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping 
upon  the  hills. 
(•)  «My  beloved  is  like  a  roe  or  a  young 
hart: 
Behold,  he  standeth  behind  our  wall. 
He  looketh  forth  at  the  windows, 
^  Shewing  himself  through  the  lattice. 
i^^Mj  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me, 
Bise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
come  away. 
<^>For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 

over  and  gone ; 
<^>The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ; 
The  time  of  the  singing  o/'6trd8  is  come. 


And  his  banner  .  .  .— ^.e.,  "and  there  I  felt 
the  sweet  sense  of  a  tender  protecting  love." 

(^  Flagons. — Heb.,  cuhiehoth,  apparently  a  dried 
cake,  bnt  of  what  snbstance  is  uncertain.  iFrom  the 
margin  of  Hosea  iii.  1,  poesiblj  "  grape  cakes."  In  2 
Sam.  y\.  19  it  occore  as  one  of  the  gifts  distributed  by 
David  at  the  removal  of  the  ark,  and  is  rendered  by 
the  LXX.,  a  cake  from  the  frvina-pan.  Here  tlie 
LXX.  have  aweet  ungtients,  and  the  Vnlg.  flowers. 
The  Anthorised  Version,  flagone,  follows  a  Aablnnieal 
interpretation. 

Comfort. — The  margm,  straw  me  with  mpples, 
follows  the  LXX . ;  the  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  Job  zvii. 
3;  Anthorised  Version,  "make  my  hed^'—ibid.  zlL  30 
(Heb.  22).  Anthoriaed  Version,  *'  spreadeth."  Hence 
some  translate  here,  "  make  me  a  bed  of  apple-leayes ;" 
bat  the  parallcliBm  is  against  this,  and  the  root  idea 
in  both  the  words  translated  **  comfort "  and  "  stay  "  is 
patting  a  prop  or  support  under.  Metaphorically  = 
refresh  or  sustain. 

(7)  Bees.— Heb.,  isM,  tsthiyah;  undoubtedly  the 
ghassal  of  the  Arabs ;  the  gaseUe.  (See  1  Ghnm.  xii.  8.) 

Hinds.— Heb.,  avyalah.  (See  Gen.  zlix.  21.)  The 
LXX.  strangely  reaa,  (v  the  powers  and  virtues  of  the 
field. 

My  love. — Here  almost  certainly  in  the  concrete, 
though  there  is  no  instance  of  such  use  except  in  this 
and  the  corresponding  passages.  The  Authorised  Ver- 
sion,  "  till  ^  please,'  is  a  mistake  in  grammar.  Bead, 
till  she  please.  The  poet  imagines  his  belored  sleeping 
in  his  arms,  and  playfuUy  bids  her  companions  keep 
from  intruding  on  her  slumbers.  This  yerse  (which 
is  repeated  in  chaps,  iii.  5  and  yiii.  4)  marks  natural 
breaks  in  the  poem  and  adds  to  the  dramatic  effect.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  to  imagine  a  real  st^e,  with  actors 
grouped  upon  it.  The  "  aan|^hterB  of  «^rusalem  "  are 
present  only  in  the  poet's  miiagination.  It  is  his 
manner  to  fancy  the  presence  of  spectators  of  his 
happiness  and  to  call  on  outsiders  to  share  his  bliss 
(oomp.  chaps,  iii.  11,  y.  16,  yi.  13,  &c.)*  and  it  is  on 
this  imaginary  theatre  which  his  loye  conjures  up 
that  the  curtain  falls,  here  and  in  other  places,  on  the 
onion  of  the  happy  pair.  Like  Spenser,  in  his 
Epithalamium,  this  poet  "unto  himself  alone  will 
sing ;"  but  he  calls  on  aU  things  bright  and  beanti- 
fnl  in  the  world  of  nature  and  man  to  help  him  to 
solemnise  this  joyful  rite,  and  now  the  moment  has 
eome  when  he  bids  "  the  maids  and  young  men  cease 
tonng/* 

(B>  The  Toice  of  my  beloved.— So  here  there 
is  no  need  of    the  clumsy  device  of  supposing  the 


heroine  in  a  dream.  This  most  exquisite  morsel  of 
the  whole  poem  falls  quite  naturally  into  its  place 
if  we  regard  it  as  a  sweet  recollection  oi  the 
poet's,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  object  of  his 
affections.  '*  The  yoioe "  (Heb.,  hCl),  used  to  arrest 
attention=  Hark !  (Gomp.  Fs.  zxix.)  The  quick  sense 
of  loye  discerns  his  approach  a  long  way  oS.    (Gom- 


"  Before  he  mounts  the  hill,  I  know 
He  oometh  quiokly."—  Tennyson's  Fhtima.) 

W  Wall.— Ab  an  instance  of  the  fertility  of 
allegorical  interpretation,  the  yariety  of  applications 
of  this  passage  may  be  quoted.  The  waU=  (1)  the 
wall  between  us  and  Ghrist,  i.e.,  our  mortal  condition  ; 
(2)  *'  the  middle  wail  of  partition,"  the  kw ;  (3)  the 
iniquities  separating  man  from  God,  so  that  He  does 
not  hear  or  ^  His  yoice  cannot  reach  us;  (4)  the 
creatures  behind  whom  God  Himself  stands  speaking 
through  them,  and  "si  fas  dicere,  (5)  the  flesh  of 
Ghrist  itself  spread  oyer  His  Diyinity,  through  which 
it  sounds  sweetly  and  alters  its  yoice '  (Bossuet). 

Iiooketh  forth. — Bather,  looking  throuah,  as  in 
next  danse,  where  the  same  Hebrew  particle  occurs, 
and  may  ^either  ovi  or  in,  as  context  requires.  Here 
plainly  in  at. 

Shewing  himself .---lim;.,  flourishing.  The  pri- 
mitiye  idea  seems  to  be  "  to  look  bright."  Hence  the 
HiphU  conjugation  =  '' to  make  to  look  bright ;"  here 
"making  his  eyes  glance  or  twinkle  as  he  peers  in 
through  the  lattice." 

(U)  Winter. — ^Heb.,  sethav,  only  used  here;  pro- 
bably from  root  =  to  overcast :  the  season  of  cloud  and 
gloom. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone. — ^Wordsworth  uses 
this  line  in  a  description  of  an  early  spring  in  a 
yery  different  climate. 

(u)  Thetimeofthesingix^— Heb.,  samtr— may 
mean  pruning  (so  LXX.  and  Y  ulg.),  but  parallelism 
requires  singing-time  (a. meaning  which  analogy. will 
certainly  allow  us  to  giye  to  the  Hebrew  word  zamir). 
Nor  can  the  correctness  of  our  yersion  in  insert- 
ing of  birds  be  questioned,  since  from  the  context 
it  IS  plainly  "  the  untaught  harmony  of  spring,"^  and 
not  the  yoices  of  men  intended.  It  is  true  there  is  no 
authority  for  this  beyond  the  context,  and  the  allusions 
to  the  sinking  of  birds  are  besides  yery  few  in  Scripture ; 
bnt  trayellers  say  that  different  species  of  warblers 
{Twrdidte),  especially  the  buUnd  and  the  nightingale, 
abound  in  the  wooded  yalleys,  filling  the  air  in  early 
springwith the  rich  cadence  of  thdr notes  (Tristram's 
'  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  BibU,  p.  160). 
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And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
onr  land ; 
<^^)The  fig  tree  pntteth  forth  her  green 

figs. 
And  the  vines  Moiih,  the  tender  grape 

give  a  Qooi  smelL 
Anse,  mj  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 

away. 
<i^)0  mj  dove,  iluii  art  in  the  clefts  of  the 

rock,  in  the  secret  pUices  of  the 

stairs. 
Let  me  see  thj  countenance,  let  me 

hear  thy  voice ; 
For  sweet  is  thj  voice,  and  thy  coun- 
tenance 18  comely. 
(15)  Take  us  the  foxes,  tiie  little  foxes,  that 

spoil  the  vines : 
For  oar  vines  have  tender  grapes. 
(i«)a  ifj  beloved  ia  mine,  and  I  am  his : 

he  feedeth  among  the  lilies. 
(17)*  Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows 

flee  away, 
Turn,  my  beloved. 


acb.6  S;ft7. 10. 


b  ch.4flL 


e  ch.  &  14. 


1  Or,  ofdivMon. 


And  be  thou  ^  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hait 
Upon  the  mountains  ^  of  Bether. 

CHAPTER  in.— W  By  night  on  my 

bed  I  sought  him  whom  my  soul 

loveth ; 
I  sought  iiim,  but  I  found  him  not. 
(^  I  will  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  city 
Li  the  streets,  and  in  the  broad  ways 
I  will  seek  him  whom  my  soul  lovetJi : 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not. 
W  The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  dty 

found  me : 
To  whom  Isaidy  Saw  ye  him  whom  my 

soul  loveth  9 
(^)  It  was  but  a  little  that  I  passed  fix>m 

them. 
But  I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth : 
I  held  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 
Until  I    had  brought  him  into  my 

mother's  house. 
And  into  the  chamber  of    her  that 

conceived  me. 


Turtle.  —  Heb.,  tor  (turtur),  from  its  plaintiye 
note.  Three  species  sxe  found  in  Palestine,  bat  the 
one  intended  is  doubtless  our  own  tortle-doye  (Turtwr 
auritus).  It  is  migratory,  and  its  advent  marks  the 
return  of  spring  (Jer.  yiii.  7).  "  Search  the  glades 
and  Talleys  even  by  sultry  Jordan  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  not  a  turtle-dove  is  to  be  seen.  Return  in  the 
second  week  of  April,  and  clouds  of  doves  are  feeding 
on  the  clovers  of  the  plain."  **  The  turtle,  immediately 
on  its  arrival,  pours  forth  from  every  garden  j;rove  and 
wooded  hill  its  melancholy  yet  soothing  ditty  from 
early  dawn  till  sunset "  (l?nstram's  ^o^.  Hist  of  the 
Bible,  p.  219). 

(IS)  The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs. 
— ^Literallv,  has  ripened  its  unripe  figs,  Heb.,  phag 
(preserved  in  Bethphage) ;  not  the  early  fruit  that 
appears  before  the  leaves  (Matt.  xxiv.  31),  out  the  green 
fruit  that  remains  through  the  winter  (Gesenius  and 
Tristram). 

The  vines  with  the  tender  grape. — ^Literally, 
the  vines  (are)  blossoms,  t.e.,  are  in  blossom. 

W  O  my  dove  ...  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock. — 
The  rock  pigeon  (Columba  livia),  the  origin  of  the 
domestic  races,  invariably  selects  theloft^  cliffs  and 
deep  ravines  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  28 ;  Ezek.  vii.  16)  for  its 
roosting  places,  and  avoids  the  neighbourhood  of  men. 
The  moaesty  and  shyness  of  his  beloved  are  thus 
prettily  indicated  by  the  poet.  For  the  expression 
*'  clefts  of  the  rock,'^  see  Note,  Obad.  3. 

The  stairs — t.e.,  steep  places  (comp.  Ezek.  zzxviii. 
20,  margin),  from  root  ^  to  go  up. 

(15)  Take  us  the  foxes.— Possiblv  this  is  a  verse 
of  a  familiar  country  song,  introduced  here  from  the 
suggestion  of  the  "sweet  voice  "  in  the  last  verse ;  but 
more  probablv  to  be  compared  to  the  "avaunt"  so 
commonly  adaressed  by  poets  in  Epithalamia  and  love 
songs  to  all  mischievous  and  troublesome  creatures. 
Thus  in  Spenser's  Epithalamium,  owls,  storks,  ravens, 
and  frogs  are  warned  off. 

Foxes. — Comp.  Judges  xv.  4.  Whether  our  fox  or 


the  jcukai  (Heb.,  shv^,  it  is  known  to  be  equally  de. 

structive  to  vineyards.    Theocritus  {Id.  v.  112)  is  often 

compared: — 

"  I  hate  those  bnuh-tailed  foxes,  that  each  niffht 
Spoil  Micon's  vineyards  with  their  deadly  bite." 

In  the  allegorising  commentators  they  stand  for 
heretics. 

m  He  feedeth.— Heb.,  he  that  is  feeding  his  flock 
— the  pastor, 

(17)  'Until  the  day  break.— Heb.,  breathe,  i.e.,  («. 
conies  cool,  as  it  does  when  the  evening  breece  sets  in. 
The  time  indicated  is  therefore  evening,  "  the  breath- 
ing blushing  hour"  (Campbell).  (Comp.  Gen.  m.  8, 
''  The  cool  of  the  dav  ** — ^margin,  wind.  This  inter- 
pretation is  also  fixed  by  the  mention  of  the  flyinfl^, 
%.e.,  lengthening  shadows.  Comp.  "VlTg.  Ed.  L  84: 
**  M ajoresqne  cMlunt  altis  de  montibns  umbrae ;"  and 
Tennyson,  The  Brook-- 

'*  We  turned  our  foreheads  from  the  falling  son. 
And  followed  oar  own  shadows,  thrice  as  long 
As  when  they  followed  us.**) 

Bether. — ^Marg.,  of  division;  LXX.,  of  romtne* 
or  hollows,  either  as  separating  the  lovere  or  ms 
intersected  bv  valleys.  Gesenius  compares  Betbrooi 
(2  Sam.  iL  29). 

in. 

(1)  A  reminiscence  (elaborated  in  chap.  v.  2  soq.)  of 
the  intensity  of  their  love  before  their  union,  put  by 
the  poet  into  his  lady's  mouth.  She  *'  arises  from 
dreams  "  of  him,  and  goes  to  find  him. 

<s)  The  watohmen  that  go  about  the  eity. — 
"  Henceforward  until  momin£^  the  streets  are  des^ied 
and  silent,  with  only  here  and  there  a  company  retom- 
ing  from  a  visit,  with  a  servant  bearing  a  lantern 
before  them.  Tlie  city-guard  creeps  softly  abont  in 
utter  darkness,  and  anpr^ends  all  found  walking  in  the 
streets  without  a  light  **  (Thomson,  Land  ana  Book, 
p.  32 — in  description  of  Beiriit). 

W  I  held  him    •    •    . — ^Bossuet.  following  Bede» 
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of  the  King, 


^^^1  charge  yon,  0  ye  dangliters  of  Jem- 
salem. 
By  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the 

field. 
That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love, 
till  he  please. 
<(9 1  Yf}io  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke, 
Perfdmed  with  myrrh  and  frankin- 

oense. 
With  all  powders  of  the  merchant  9 
^  Behold  his  bed,  which  is  Solomon's ; 
Threescore  valiant  men  are  about  it, 
of  the  valiant  of  IsraeL 
<^They  all  hold  swords,  hemg  expert  in 
war: 
Every  man  hatk  his  sword  upon  his 
thigh  because  of  fear  in  the  night. 
^)  King  Solomon  made  himself  ^a  chariot 
of  the  wood  of  Lebanon. 


acb.S.7;ft&4    ( 


ft  cb.  8.  & 


\0t,ah9d. 


eoh.  1.  U;*&ll. 


d  rh.  0. 5, «. 


)  Or,  tkat  «at  nf, 
he 


(^^>He  made  the  pillars  thereof  of  silver. 

The  bottom  thereof  o/*  gold,  the  cover- 
ing of  it  of  purple. 

The  midst  thereof  being  paved  vnth 
love. 

For  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
<^^)Go  forth,  O  ye  daughters  of  Zion, 

And  behold  king  Solomon  with  the 
crown  wherewi&his  mother  crowned 
him 

In  the  day  of  his  espousals, 

And  in  the  day  of  ihe  gladness  of  his 
heart. 

CHAPTEE IV.— (1)  ^Behold,  thou  wrt 
fair,  my  love ;  behold,  thou  art  fair ; 

Thou  hast  doves'  eyes  within  thy 
locks: 

Thy  hair  is  as  a  "^  flock  of  goats,  ^  that 
appear  from  mount  Gilead. 


regards  this  as  prophetic  of  Maiy  Magdalen  (type  of 
the  Church)  on  the  morning  of  the  Bresnrrection. 

(^  Wlio  is  this  that  cometh.— The  dramatic 
feeling  is  decidedly  shown  in  the  passage  introduced 
\fj  tins  verse,  but  we  still  regard  it  as  a  scene  passing 
only  in  the  theatre  of  the  fancy,  introduced  by  tne  po^ 
in  ms  Spithalaminm,  partly  from  his  sympathy  with 
all  newly-wedded  people,  partly  (as  chap.  viii.  11)  to 
contrast  the  simplicity  of  Ins  own  esponsabi  of  which  sJl 
the  joy  centred  m  true  loye,  with  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
eenee  of  a  royal  marriage,  which  was  a  State  ceremony. 

Wildemesa — ^Heb.,  midbar.  The  idea  is  that  of 
a  wide  open  space,  with  or  without  pasture :  the  country 
of  nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  settled 
population.  With  the  article  (as  here)  generally  of  the 
•desert  of  Arabia,  but  also  of  the  tracts  of  countiy  on  the 
frontieni  of  Palestine  (Josh.  yiii.  16;  Judges  L  16; 
comp.  Matt.  iii.  1,  &c J.    Here  =  the  country. 

Idke  pillars  of  smoke.— The  custom  of  heading 
aeorteKe  with  incense  is  bothyery  ancient  and  yeiy 
generaf  in  the  East:  probably  a  relic  of  religious 
•eeremouials  where  gods  were  carried  in  processions. 
Por  Frankincense,  see  Exod.  zxx.  S4. 

<7)  Bed. — Heb.,  mdUa.  Probably,  from  context, 
^  Utter. 

0)  Because  of  fear — t.f.,  because  of  the  alarms 
common  at  night.  For  fear  in  the  sense  of  object  of 
fear,  comp.  Ps.  xci.  5  ;'In'oy.  iii.  25. 

W  A  chariot. — ^Marg.,  bed;  Heb.,  apjnryon. 
A  word  of  yery  doubtful  etymology.  Its  deriyation 
has  been  sought  in  Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  and 
•Sanskrit.  The  LXX.  render  ^opuor;  Yulg.,  fer- 
^ulum ;  and  it  seems  natural,  with  Gesenius,  to  trace 
the  three  words  to  the  root  common  in  parah,  p^pv, 
fero,  fahren,  bear,  and  possibly  the  sign  of  such  a 
common  origin  in  the  Sanskrit  pargana=a  saddle 
(Hitzig).  At  all  eyents,  appiryun  must  be  a  palanquin, 
or  liUer,  both  from  the  context,  which  describes  the 
approach  of  a  royal  cortege,  and  from  the  description 
giyen  of  it,  where  the  word  translated  covering  sug. 
gests  the  notion  of  a  movable  litter,  rather  than  of  a 
State  bed. 

(^^)  Bottom. — Heb.,  rephiddh  =  supports.  Probably 
the  back  of  the  litter  on  which  the  occupant  leaned. 


ThQ  midst  thereof  .  •  .—Literally,  Us  in- 
terior paved  love  from  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
There  are  three  nossible  renderings.  (1)  Its  interior  made 
bright  by  a  loyely  girl  of,  &c. ;  and  (2)  its  interior  payed 
in  a  loyely  way  by,  &c. ;  (3)  its  interior  teaselated  as 
a  mark  of  loye  by,  &c.  The  last  of  these  does  the  least 
yiolence  to  the  text  as  it  stands,  but  very  possibly  some 
words  have  dropped  out  between  raizuph,  paved,  and 
dhabah,  love. 

IV. 

0)  Locks. — Heb.,  tsam/mah,  only  besides  in  chap,  vl 
7  and  Isa.  xlvii.  2.  The  derivatioo,  and  the  existence 
of  cognate  Arabic  words,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  means 
veU.  So,  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  the  LXX.  understood  it, 
though  here  they  have  given  the  strange  and  meaning- 
less translation,  *'  out  of  th^  silence,"  which  the  Yulg. 
has  still  further  mystified  into  "  from  that  which  lies 
hid  within,"  a  rendering  which  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  moral  allusion  to  the  more  hidden  beauties  of  the 
souL  If  the  veil  was  worn  in  ancient  times  in  Pales- 
tine, as  by  Eastern  ladies  now,  covering  the  lower 
Sart  of  the  face,  but  allowing  the  eyes  to  be  seen,  the 
escription  is  very  anpropriate. 

That  appear. — Marg.,  that  eat  of;  Heb.,  galosh : 
only  here  and  in  the  corres^nding  passage,  chap.  vL  5. 
The  word  has  had  a  vanet;^  of  most  contradictory 
interpretations.  The  Authorised  Version  follows  the 
LXX.,  and  has  the  support  of  Ewald's  great  authority. 
The  marginal  eat  of  rests  only  on  the  existence  of 
cognates  in  Syriac  and  ATsh\ii  =  obtained,  collected 
(see  Lee's  Heb.  Diet.),  which  would  rather  point 
to  such  a  renderii^  as,  "which  they  obtain  from 
mount  Gilead."  ^e  Vulg.,  qu^ce  ascenderwni,  is 
followed  by  some  commentators,  though  the  bulk  give 
the  exactly  opposite:  "come  down,"  or  "run  down," 
or  "hang  down  from."  In  such  a  difficulty  only 
the  context  can  decide,  and  any  translation  suggest- 
ing the  dark  hair  flowing  in  masses  round  the 
shoulders  is  allowable.  At  the  same  time,  from  a 
tendency  of  the  author  to  accumulate,  and  sometimes  to 
confuse,  his  figures  (verses  12, 15,  chap.  v.  12, 13),  pro- 
bably here  it  is  the  long,  soft,  delicate,  generally  black 
hair  of  the  Oriental  goat  which  is  compared  to  that  of 
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Beauty, 


(2)  "Tiiy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheefp  that 

are  even  shorn,  which  came  up  from 
the  washing ; 
Whereof  every  one  bear  twins,  and 
none  ie  barren  among  them. 

(3)  r^^j  i^pg  ^^g  ^]^Q  ^  thread  of  scarlet, 

and  thj  speech  is  comely : 
Thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  a  pome- 
granate within  thy  locks. 
(*)  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David 
buMed  for  aa  armoury. 
Whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  buck- 
lers, aU  shields  of  mighty  men. 


a  ch.  7.  a. 


b  Ch.  &  17. 


1  Heb.,  frreotkd. 


c  Eph.  Sl  S7.    , 


4  Deut.  S.9L 


(5)  a  Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  young 
roes  that  are  twins, 
Which  feed  among  the  lilies. 
W  ^XJntil  the  day  ^br^k,and  the  shadows 
flee  away, 
I  wiU  get  me  to  the  monntain  of  myrrh, 
and  to  the  hill  of  frankincense. 
(^^  *  Thou  ar^  all  fia,ir,  my  love;  (hertisjio 

spot  in  thee. 
(8)  Come  with    me    from  Lebanon,  my 
spouse,  with  me  from  Lebanon: 
Look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the 
top  of  Shenir  ''and  Hermon, 


the  lady,  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  presented 
by  the  whole  flock  suspended  on  the  mountain  side. 

(2)  Thy  teeth  .  .  . — i.e.,  white  as  newly  washed 
sheep.  The  word  translated  shorn  is  only  used  as  a 
synonym  for  sheep,  as  we  see  by  comparison  with  chap, 
vi.  6.  The  only  other  place  where  it  is  found  is  2  Kings 
vi.  6,  where  it  is  used  of  cutting  wood. 

Bear  twins. — The  Hebrew  word  means  "  to  make 
double."  But  this  may  either  be  "  to  produce  twins/' 
as  in  the  text,  or  "  to  make  pairs,"  or  "to  occur  in  pairs,*' 
a  rendering  which  gives  mr  better  sense.  The  perfect 
and  regular  rows  of  teeth  are  exactly  paired,  upper  to 
lower,  like  the  sheep  coming  two  ana  two  from  the 
washing,  not  one  being  bereaved  of  its  fellow. 

(3)  Speech. — Rather,  mou^^,  as  the  parallelism  shows. 

Thy  temples  .  .  . — BsiheryWce  a  piece  of  pome- 
granate thy  cheeks  behind  thy  veil,  (See  Note  to 
verse  1.)  "  The  pomegranate  brings  to  my  mind  the 
blushes  of  my  belovecCwhen  her  cheeks  are  covered 
with  a  modest  resentment "  (Persian  Ode,  quoted  by 
Ginsburg  from  Sip  Wm.  Jones).  For  the  pomegranate 
see  Ex^.  xxviii.  34.  It  naturally  supplied  to  the 
Eastern  poet  the  image  for  which  the  western  poet 
goes  to  the  apple.  *'  Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the 
sun  hath  rudded  "  (Spenser). 

(*)  Tower  of  David.— This  is  not  likely  to  be  iden- 
tified,  when  even  the  towers  of  Fhasaelus  andHippicus, 
minutely  described  by  Josephus,  cannot  be  found.  The 
structure  at  the  north-west  angle,  known  since  the  Cru- 
sades as  the  "  Tower  of  David,"  is  Herodian.  No  clue 
would  be  given  by  the  words  in  the  text,  "  builded  for 
an  armoury,"  even  were  it  certain  that  this  is  their  right 
rendering.  The  LXX.  regard  the  Heb.  thalpioth  as 
a  proper  name.  Babbinical  authority  is  in  favour 
of  ''  as  a  model  for  architects,"  but  most  modem  com- 
mentators,  though  differing  as  to  the  etymologv,  agree 
in  giving  the  sense  of  the  English  Version,  which  the 
context  seems  to  require.  (Gomp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  11 :  "They 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  roimd  about ;  they 
have  made  thy  beauty  perfect.")  The  shields  and  targeU 
made  by  Solomon  for  the  house  in  the  forest  of  Lebiuion 
may  have  suggested  this  addition  to  an  image  which 
is  repeated  in  chap.  vii.  7,  and,  indeed,  is  too  common 
to  need  remark  *'Her  snovry  neck  like  a  marble 
tower  "  (Spenser).  **  Her  neck  is  like  a  stately  tower" 
(Lodge). 

W  Until  the  day  break.~SeeNote,chap.ii.l7. 
Until  the  day  breathe  =  when  eveniTig  is  come.  Com- 
mentators have  tried  to  identify  the  mowntain  of 
myrrh  and  hill  of  firankineense,  out  these  only  cany 
on  the  thought  of  verse  5  under  another  figure.  "We 
have  oome  to  another  break  in  the  poem,  tiie  end  of 


another  day,  and,  as  bef ore,  though  the  m^fcaphor  » 
changed,  the  curtain  falls  on  the  complete  nmon  of  thd 
bridegroom  with  liis  bride. 

(8)  Come  with  me. — ^Better,  to  me.  IxXX.yhiiker; 
so  Ynlg.  and  Luther,  reading  athi,  imperative  of  aikak^ 
instead  of  Uti  =  with  me,  or  more  properiy,  as  regards 
m£.  The  reading  involved  only  a  difterenee  of  vowel 
points,  and  is  to  be  preferred.  We  have  here  another  le- 
miniscence  of  the  obstacles  wMch  had  attended  the  nnioo 
of  the  pair  under  another  figure.  The  course  of  ^e  lore, 
which  never  yet,  in  East  or  West,  ran  smooth  is  beeet 
here  by  tremendous  difficulties,  symbolised  by  tbe  roek» 
and  snows  of  the  range  of  Lebanon,  which  shut  in  tho 
poet's  northern  home,  and  the  wild  beasts  that  haimted 
these  regions.  Like  Tennyson's  shepherd,  he  beheTestfait 
*'  love  is  of  the  valleys,"  and  calls  to  her  to  oome  down 
to  him  from  her  inaccessible  heights.  The  word  8hw^ 
translated  in  English  Yernon  look,  has  properly  in  the 
LXX.  its  primitive  meaning,  come.  To  suppose  a 
literal  journey,  as  some  do,  to  these  peaks  of  the  moan- 
tain  chain  one  after  another,  is  absurcL  They  are  named 
as  emblems  of  height  and  difficulty.  Snenir  (Seoir. 
1  Chron.  v.  23)  is  one  of  the  peaks  of  Hermon.  Anasa 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  name  for  the  district  of 
Anti-Libanus  in  which  the  Abana  {Barada)haB  itssooroe, 
but  nothing  is  certain  about  it.  The  appellative  tpowe 
first  occurs  in  this  verse.  In  Hebrew  it  is  kkaliak, 
and  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Version  eitber 
"daughter-in-law,"  or  "bride,"  or  "sponse,"  according 
as  the  relationship,  now  made  complete  by  murijtge. 
is  regarded  from  tne  point  of  view  ol  the  parents  of  tbe 
bridegroom  or  of  himself  {e.g.,  daHghterAn-law,  Gen. 
xi.  31,  xxxviii.  11 ;  Lev.  xx.  22 ;  Micah  vii.  6,  Acl^; 
bride,  Isa.  xliz.  18,  Ixi.  10,  IxiL  5,  Ac,  Ac.).  Its  use  docs 
not  by  itself  prove  that  ilie  pair  were  united  in  wedlock, 
because  in  the  next  verse  uie  word  sister  is  joined  to 
spouse,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  only  a  stronger  term  of 
endearment,  and  in  any  case,  when  put  into  the  lorer'^ 
mouth  while  describing  the  diffienlties  in  the  war  of 
union,  it  is  proleptic ;  but  its  presence  sironglj  ecn- 
firms  the  impression  produced  by  the  whole  poein,  tltat 
it  describes  over  and  over  again  the  eouiahip  ad 
marriage  of  the  same  couple.  For  Hon  see  G«il  ilix- 
9.  The  leopard  was  formerly  very  common  in  ^^^ 
tine,  as  the  name  Bethnimrdh,  i,e,,  house  of  ^^T^T 
(Num.  xxxiL  36)  shows.  (Comp.  Jer.  v.  6,  xlii.  2*; 
Hosea  xiii.  7.)  Nor  is  it  rare  now.  "  In  the  f««*J|" 
Gilead  it  b  still  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  pest  to  the 
herdsmen  "  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  BOd,,  p.  113). 

The  LXX.  transkte  amana  by  «<<rm,  and  this  ba& 
been  turned  into  an  argument  fo/ the  aDegoricil  treH^ 
ment  of  the  book.    But  it  is  a  very  eomnum  error 
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The  Garden 


SOLOMON'S  SONG,  V. 


o/the  Beloved 


From  the  lions'  dens,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  leopards. 
<^)Thou  hast  ^ravished  mj  heart,  my 
sister,  my  spouse ; 
Thou  hast  ravished  m  j  heart  with  one 

of  thine  eyes. 
With  one  chain  of  thy  neck. 
tM)How  feir  is  thy  love,  my  sister,  my 
spouse ! 
•How  much  better  is  thy  love  than 

wine! 
And  the  smell  of  thine  ointments  than 
all  spices ! 
^^Thy  lips,  O  my  spouse,  drop  as  the 
honeycomb : 
Honey  and  milk  are  imder  thy  tongue ; 
And  the  smell  of  thy  garments  is  Uke 
the  smell  of  Lebanon. 
<^A  garden  'inclosed  is  my  sister,  my 
spouse; 
A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed. 
(J3)Thy  pluits  are  an  orchard  of  pome- 
granates, with  pleasant  fruits ; 


1  Or,  taken  avajt 


a  ch.  1.  s. 


t  Heb.,  barred. 


8  Or,  evpreee. 


*Camphire,  with  spikenard,  f**^  spike- 
nard and  saffron ; 

Calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees 
of  frankincense ; 

Myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief 
spices : 
<^)  A  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living 
waters. 

And  streams  from  Lebanon. 
(^^)  Awake,  O  north  wind ;  and  come,  thou 
south ; 

Blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices 
thereof  may  flow  out. 

Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden. 

And  eat  his  pleasant  fruits. 

CHAPTER  v.— (i>  I  am  come  into  my 
garden,  my  sister,  my  spouse : 

I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my 
spice ; 

I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my 
honey ; 

I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk  : 


of   the    LXX.  to  translate  proper  names.      (Comp. 
chap.  vi.  4.) 

W  Ravished. — ^Marg.,  taken  aiway,  whereas  many 
(inelnding  Herder,  Ewald,  Sua.)  give  an  exactly  opposite 
sense :  **  £oa  hast  given  me  heart,  emholdened  me."  The 
literal,  "thoa  hast  hearted  (libabtini)  me/'  if  we  can  so 
say,  may  mean  either ;  the  language  of  love  would  approve 
either  Aolenmy  heart  or  ffivenme  thifie.  But  the  refer- 
ence to  "  chain  " — anak  (a  form  occurring  also  in  Judges 
viiL  26;  Prov.  i.  9)  seems  to  confirm  the  rendering  of 
the  Authorised  Version.  His  heart  has  heen  caught, 
the  poet  playfully  says,  hy  the  neck-chain.    Tennyson's 


t* 


Tfaj  roee  llpe  and  full-blown  eyes 
Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast,' 


gives  the  feeling  of  the  passage. 

<i2)  A  garden  inolosed.— Oomp.  with  this  passage 
verses  12—15;  Prov.  v.  15,  21.  The  closed  or  walled 
garden  and  the  sealed  fountain  appear  to  have  been 
established  metaphors  for  the  pure  and  chaste  wife. 
For  tiie  latter,  at  least,  there  is  not  only  the  above  pas- 
sage in  Proverbs,  but  a  prayer  still  in  use  in  Jewish 
marriages:  "Suffer  not  a  stranger  to  enter  into  the 
sealed  fountain,"  &c. 

(13)  Thy  plants. — Some  have  thought  the  offspring 
of  the  marriage  intended  here ;  but  the  poet  is  plainly, 
by  a  new  adaptation  of  the  bnguage  of  flowers,  de- 
scribing the  charms  of  the  person  of  ms  beloved. 

OrcEard. — Heb.  pardes;  LXX.  vapdSeca-os ;  found 
only  elsewhere  in  Neh.  ii.  8  (where  see  Note),  Ecdes.  ii.  5. 
The  jTom^ano^  was  perha^  an  emblem  of  love,  having 
heesk  held  sacred  to  the  Syrian  Venus.  (See  Tristram, 
Nat.  Hist.  o/BibU,  p.  389.) 

Camphire. — See  rfote,  chap.  i.  14. 

(U)  Spikenard.— See  Note,  chap.  i.  12.  Saffron;  Heb. 
ewrehom ;  only  here.  The  Arabic  name  is  still  hurhCm, 
=  Crocue  sativfM^  a  well-known  bulb  of  the  order  Irid. 
aeeoB.    The  pistil  and  stigma,  dried,  form  the  saffron. 

Calamus. — ^Heb.  Mneh,  {Oomp,Jedneh &o«em= sweet 
calamus,  Ex.  xzz.  ^\  h.  hottSv  ^sweet  cane,  Jer.  vL 
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20.)  There  are  many  sweet  grasses  in  India  and  the 
East.  Andropoffon  calamus  aromaticua  has  been  iden- 
tified (Royle)  with  the  "  reed  of  fragrance  "  of  Exodus, 
and  Jeremiah's  "good  reed  from  a  fi^  country,"  but  the 
identification  is  not  to  be  implicitly  accepted.  (See  Bible 
Educator,  Vol  I.,  p.  246.) 

Cinnamon. — n.eh.kinnam6n  probably  included Oin- 
namomum  Zeylanicum  (cinnamon)  and  Cinnamomum 
easeia  {Cassia  lignea),  (See  Bible  Educator,  Vol.  I., 
p.  245.)  The  rind  of  the  plant  is  the  "  cinnamon  "  in  use. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  family  of  laurels,  and  grows 
in  Ceylon,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  East  &dian 
Islands.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  having  numerous  bou^s,  bearing  leaves  of  a  scarlet 
colour  when  young,  but  changing  to  a  bright  green,  and 
white  blossoms. 

Aloes. — See  Note,  Num.  xxiv.  6. 

With  all  the  chief  spioes.— "  That  in  thy  sweet 
all  sweets  encloses  "  (H.  Constable). 

(16)  Blow  upon  my  garden.— After  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  beloved's  charms  under  these  figures,  the 
poet,  under  a  companion  figure,  invokes  the  "airs  of 
love*'  to  blow  upon  the  garden,  that  its  perfumes  may 
"flow  out"  for  nim — that  the  object  of  his  affections 
may  no  longer  keep  herself  reserved  and  denied  to  him. 
Tennyson's  melodious  lines  are  recalled  which  describe 
how,  when  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

*'  The  woodbine  spioes  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  m.  the  loses  blown." 

Let  my  beloved  •  •  .—This  should  form  a  sepa- 
rate verse,  being  the  replj  made  to  the  appeal  in  the  first 
piurt  of  the  verse.  Tne  maiden  yields  to  her  lover's 
suit. 

V. 

(1)  I  am  oome  into  my  garden.— This  continues 
the  same  figure,  and  under  it  describes  once  more  the 
complete  union  of  the  wedded  pair.  The  only  diffi. 
culty  lies  in  the  invitation,  "  Eat,  O  friends ;  drink, 
yea,  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved"  (Marg.,  and  be 


Viaians  of 


SOLOMON'S  SONG,   V. 


thel^ighL 


£at,  O  friends;    drink,  ^yea^  drink 

abundantly,  O  beloyed. 
<')  I  sleep,  but  m  j  heart  waketh : 

It  18  the  voice  of  mj  beloved  that 

knocketh,  saying. 
Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my 

dove,  my  undefiled : 
Tor  my  head  is  filled  with  dew, 
And  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the 

night. 
<^)  I  have  put  off  my  coat ;  how  shall  I 

put  it  on  9 
I  have  washed  my  feet ;  how  shall  I 

defile  them  9 
<4)  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the 

hole  of  the  door. 
And  my  bowels  were  moved  'for  him. 
<*)  I  rose  up  to  open  to  my  beloved ; 
And  my  hands  dropped  with  mjrrh. 
And  my  fingers  with  '  sweet  smelling 

myrrh, 


1  Or.  and  b«4fritnJ»> 
en  with  (ovM. 


S0r(a8  some  read), 
inrnc. 


S  Heb.,pa«a<fi|r.or 


4  Belx,  what 


Upon  the  handles  of  the  lock. 
(«)  I  opened  to  my  beloved ; 

But  my  beloved  had  withdrawn  him- 
self, and  was  gone : 

My  soul  ftiled  when  he  spake : 

I  sought  him,  but  I  ootdd  not  find 
him ; 

I  called  him,  but  he  gave   me  no 
answer. 
(^^The  watchmen  that  went  about  the 
city  found  me. 

They  smote  me,  they  wounded  me ; 

The  keepers  of  the  walls  took  away 
my  veil  from  me. 
<^)  I  charge  you,  O  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, 

If  ye  find  my  beloved,  ^that  ye  tell  him. 

That  I  am  sick  of  love. 
<d)  What  tsthy  beloved  more  than  ano<&er 
beloved,    O    thou    fairest    among 
women  ? 


drunken  with  loves).  Some  suppose  an  invitation  to  an 
actual  marriage  feast;  and  if  sun^  as  an  epithalamium, 
the  song  might  have  this  double  intention.  But  the 
margin,  "  be  drunken  with  loves,"  suggests  the  right 
interpretation.  The  poet,  it  has  been  alreadv  said  (Note, 
«ha]^.  ii.  7),  loves  to  invoke  the  sympathy  of  others  with 
his  3oys,  and  the  following  lines  of  Shelley  reproduce 
the  very  feeling  of  this  passage.  Here,  as  throughout 
the  poem,  it  is  the  ''  new  strong  wine  of  love,"  and  not 
the  fruit  of  the  grape,  which  is  desired  and  drunk. 

*'  Thou  art  the  wine,  whoee  dnmkennees  is  all 
We  can  desire,  O  Love  I  and  happy  souls. 
Ere  from  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall. 

Catch  thee  and  feed,  from  thine  o'erflowing  bowls. 
Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew." 

Prince  Athanaae, 

(^  I  sleep.  —  This  begins  the  old  story  under  an 
image  already  employed  (cnap.  iii.  1).  Here  it  is  ^eatly 
amplified  and  elaborated.  The  poet  pictures  his  lady 
dreaming  of  him,  and  when  he  seems  to  visit  her,  anxious 
to  admit  him.  But,  as  is  so  common  in  dreams,  at  first 
she  cannot.  The  realities  which  had  hindered  their  union 
reappear  in  the  fancies  of  sleep.  Then,  when  the  seem- 
ing hindrance  is  withdrawn,  sne  finds  him  gone,  and,  as 
before,  searches  for  him  in  vain.  This  gives  opportunity 
to  introduce  the  description  of  the  charms  ox  the  lost 
lover,  and  so  the  end  oi  the  piece,  the  union  of  the  pair, 
is  delayed  to  chap.  vi.  3. 

My  head  is  filled  with  dew.— Anacreon,  iii  10 
is  often  compared  to  this. 

**  *  Fear  not,'  said  he,  with  piteous  din, 
'  Pray  ope  the  door  andJet  me  in. 

A  poor  unsheltered  boy  am  I, 
For  help  who  knows  not  where  to  fly : 

Lost  in  the  dark,  and  with  the  dews, 
All  cold  and  wet,  that  midnight  brews.' " 

(Comp.  also  Propert.  i.  16—23 ;  Ovid,  ^mor.  u.  19—21.) 
(3)  Coat. — ^Heb.  cu^one^=cetoneth ;  Gr.  xirtiov,  tunic. 
(*)  By  the  hole — i.e.,  through  (Heb.  min\  as  in 
chap.  ii.  9.  The  hole  is  the  aperture  made  in  the  door 
above  the  lock  for  the  insertion  of  the  hand  with  the 
key.  The  ancient  lock  was  probably  like  the  one  in  use 
in  Palestine  now.     It  consists  of  a  hollow  bolt  or  bar, 


which  passes  through  a  staple  fixed  to  the  door  and  into 
the  door-post.  In  the  staple  are  a  number  of  movable 
pins,  which  drop  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  bolt 
when  it  is  pushed  home,  ana  the  door  is  then  locked. 
To  unlock  it,  the  key  is  slid  into  the  hollow  bolt,  and 
the  movable  pins  pushed  back  by  other  pins  in  it,  cor- 
responding in  size  and  form,  which  fiU  up  the  holes,  and 
so  enable  the  bolt  to  be  withdrawn.  It  is  said  thai,  in 
lieu  of  a  proper  key,  the  arm  can  be  inserted  into  the 
hollow  bolt  and  the  pins  be* pushed  up  by  the  hand,  if 
provided  with  some  soft  material,  as  lard  or  wax,  to  fill 
up  the  holes,  and  keep  the  pins  from  falling  back  again 
till  the  bolt  is  withdrawn.  This  offers  one  explanation 
of  verse  5.  Coming  to  the  door  and  having  no  kej,  the 
lover  is  supposed  to  make  use  of  some  myrra,  brought  as 
a  present,  in  trying  to  open  the  door,  and,  not  succeed- 
ing, to  go  away.  The  sweet  BmeUing  (Maig.,  passing,  or 
running  about)  is  the  myrrh  that  drops  from  the  tree 
naturallv,  before  any  incision  is  made  in  the  bark,  and 
is  consiaered  specially  fine.  Others  explain  verse  5  by 
comparison  with  the  heathen  custom  alluded  to  in 
Lucretius  iv.  1173 : — 


"  At  lacrimans  exdnsos  amator  limina  saspe 
Floribus  et  sertis  operit  posteisque  superbos 
Unguet  amaricino,  et  fonbus  miser  oscula  flgti.* 
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(Ccmp.  Tibullus,  i.  2 — 14.)   Perhaps  Prov.  viL  17 

the  comparison  allowable,  but  the  fijst  explanation  is 

preferable. 

(^}  When  he  spake.— We  can  suppose  an  ejaenla- 
tion  of  disappointment  uttered  by  the  lover  as  ib  goes 
away,  which  catches  the  ear  of  the  heroine  aa  ahe 
wakes. 

(7)  The  watchmen.— See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  3. 

Veil.— Heb.  redid  ;  LXX.  B4piarpoK  ProbaUj  a 
light  summer  dress  for  throwing  over  ih»  person  on 
going  out  in  a  hurry,  like  the  tsaiph  put  on  by  Bebeoea 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65).    Only  elsewhere  in  Isa.  iii.  23. 

(9)  What  is  thy  beloved  P— This  queeticm,  in- 
troducing the  description  of  the  brideg^room's  person, 
raises  almost  into  certainty  the  conjecture  that  the 
poem  was  actually  sung,  or  presented  as  aa  epiihala- 
mium,  by  alternate  choirs  (or  single  voices)  of 


Beauty  of 


SOLOMON'S  SONG.  VI. 


thA  Beloved,. 


What  is  thy  beloTed  more  than  another 
beloTed,  that  thou  dost  so  charge  us  9 
n^>l^  beloTed  is  white  and  ruddy, 

1  Ijie  chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 
WHis  head  is  us  the  most  fine  gold. 
His  locks  are  'bushy,  and  black  as  a 
rayen. 
<^'His  eyes  are  as  the  eyes  of  doves  by 
the  rivers  of  waters. 
Washed  with  nulk,  and  '  fitly  set. 
(^His  cheeks  are  as  a  bed  of  spices,  as 
*  sweet  flowers: 
His  lips  like  lilies,  dropping  sweet 
smelling  myrrh. 
<i^)His  hands  are  as  gold  rings  set  with 
the  beryl : 
His  belly  is  as  bright  ivory  overlaid 
with  sapphires. 
<^His  legs  are  as  pillars  of  marble,  set 
upon  sockets  of  fine  gold : 


I  Heb.,  a  iCaiMiattl 
bearer. 


•  Or,  chtM. 


ach.l.]a;  ft4  1. 


t  Beb.,  Htihkq  in 

/WiMtt,   tbftl    iB, 

/If/y  placed,  aud 
tetaa  a  vrteiotut 
$U)neintJu/oUo/ 
arwg» 


4  Or,tow9nofptr- 


6  Reh.,BiipalaU 


b  ch.  S.  I0;ft7.  la 


His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,  ex- 
cellent as  the  cedars. 
W^  His  mouth  is  most  sweet :  yea,  he  is^ 
altogether  lovely. 

This  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is 
mT  friena,  O  daoghtem  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  Whither  is  thy 

beloved  gone,  O  thou  fidrest  among* 

women? 
Whither  is  thy  beloved  turned  aside?' 

that  we  may  seek  him  with  thee. 
(')My  beloved  is  gone   down  into  his' 

garden,  to  the  beds  of  spices. 
To  feed  in  the  gardens,  and  to  gather 

lilies. 
^^  *  I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is 

mine: 
He  feedeth  among  the  lilies. 


and  young  men,  as  m  the  Carmen  Nuptiale  of  Catnllns, 
Tying  the  one  in  praise  of  the  bridegroom,  the  other 
of  the  bride.  Mere  loye-poems  contain  descriptions 
of  the  charms  of  the  fair  one  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, bnt  not  of  the  poet  himself. 

(10)  Chiefest.  -*  MaiX-*  ^  tianda/rd  hearer ;  Heb. 
dagul^  participle  of  a  womI  occnrring  in  Ps.  zx.  5,  where 
the  Anthorised  Version  gives  "we  wiU  set  np  onr 
banners.'* 

(U)  Bushy.— Marg.,  curled;  Heb.,  taUaJlim—fLaW' 
ing  in  enrb,  or  heaped  np,  t.6.,  thick,  bnshj,  according 
as  we  derive  from  talah  or  tel.  The  LXX.  (followed  hj 
the  Ynl^.)  take  taUalltm  for  another  form  of  zahaUim 
(Isa.  xyiii  5,  sprigs  of  theyine),  and  render  palm-leaves. 

(12)  Fitly  set. — Literallj|r,  sUtiTig  in  fulness,  which 
the  Margin  explains*  according  to  one  receiyed  method  of 
interpretation,  as  beautifully  set,  like  a  precious  stone 
in  the  f  oO  of  a  ring.  If  the  comparison  were  to  the  eyes 
of  the  doye,  tins  would  be  a  sufficient  interpretation,  %ke 
image  being  perfect,  owing  to  the  ring  of  bright  red 
skin  round  the  eje  of  the  hirtle-doye.  Bnt  there  is  no 
necessitj  to  haye  recourse  to  the  figure  eomparatio 
eompendiana  here,  since  doyes  delight  in  bathing;  and 
though  there  is  a  certain  delicious  haze  of  indistinctness 
in  ibe  image,  the  soft  iridescence  of  the  bird  floating 
and  glancing  on  the  face  of  the  stream  might  not  too 
extrayagantly  suggest  the  quick  loving  glances  of  the 
eye.    I^eats  nas  a  somewhat  similar  fi^^ire : — 

"  To  see  each,  lovely  eyes  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems  to  perch 
Dove-Wte  in  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  uiiper  Uds  ;* 

and  Dr.  Grinsburff  aptly  quotes  from  the  Qitagovinda  : 
"  The  glances  of  her  eyes  played  like  a  pair  of  water- 
birds  m  azure  plumage,  that  sport  near  a  full-g^wn 
lotus  in  a  pool  in  the  season  of  dew."  The  words  wtuhed 
in  milk  refer  to  the  white  of  the  eye,  which  swells  round 
the  pupil  like  the  fulness  of  water,  t.e.,  the  swelling 
waye  round  the  dove.  The  parallelism  is  like  that  (3 
chap.  i.  5. 

Va)  £08  cheeks  are  as  a  bed  of  spices.—Pro- 
bably  with  allusion  to  the  beiud  perfiuned  (Marg., 
towers  of  perfumes),  as  in  Ps.  dxziii.  2. 


k — Comp.  "  He  pressed  the  blossom  of  his  lips  • 
to  mine  "  (Tennyson,  (Bnone), 

(14)  His  hands   •  •  . — C7aZt7,  translated  rtn^,  is  more 
probably  a  cylinder  (tvojsi  galal,  to  roll),  referring  to- 
the  rounded  arm,  ending  in  a  welLshaped  hand  with 
beautiful  nails. 

Beryl. — Heb.  iarshish;    LXX.  Ba^iris,      Possibly 
"stones  of  Tarshish,"  and  if  so,  either  chrysolite  or 
topaz,  both  said  to  haye  been  first  found  in  Tartessus. 
an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  between  the  two  mouths  of 
the  Boetis  (Gnadalquiver).    Mentioned  as  one  of  the- 
precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  High  Priest 
(Exod.  xxviii.  20,  xzxix.  13).      The  LXX.  adopt  the 
yarious  renderings  xpvfroXiSos,  Mpa^,  xiSos  AtfSpaKos,  or,, 
as  here,  keep  the  original  word. 

Bright  ivory. — Literally,  a  work  of  ivory,  i.e.,  a 
chef'd*ceuvre  in  ivory. 

Sapphires. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sapphire  of 
Scripture  is  the  stone  so  called  now,  or  the  lapis-lazuli. 
The  former  best  suits  Exod.  xxviii.  18  and  Job  xxviii.  6, 
because  lapis-lazuli  is  too  soft  for  engraving.  The  com- 
parison in  the  text  either  alludes  to  the  blue  veins  show- 
ing through  the  white  skin  or  to  the  colour  of  some- 
portion  of  dress. 

(i^)  Marble.— Heb.  shesh.    Here  and  in  Esther  i.  6. 

(LB)  His  mouth  is  most  sweet.  —  Literally,  his 
palate  (see  Margin)  sweetnesses,  i.e.,  his  voice  is  ex- 
quisitely sweet.  The  features  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, and  chek,  palate,  is  used  of  the  oigan  of  speech- 
and  speech  itself  (Job  vi.  30 ;  Prov.  y.  3). 

VI. 

a~3)  Whither  is  thy  beloved  gone  .  .  . — 
By  a  playful  turn  the  poet  heightens  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  lover's  beauty  by  the  impression  supposed 
to  be  produced  on  the  imaginary  bystanders  to  whom 
the  picture  has  been  exhibited.  They  express  a  desire 
to  share  the  pleasures  of  his  company  with  the  heroine,, 
but  she,  unaer  the  figure  before  employed  (chap,  iy, 
1^—16),  declares  that  nis  affections  are  solely  hers,  and 
that,  BO  far  from  being  at  their  disposal,  he  is  even  now 
hastening  to  complete  his  and  her  happiness  in  their 
union.  Difficulties  crowd  on  the  dramatic  theory  at 
this  passage.    Most  of  its  advocates  haye  recourse  to 
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the  Bride. 


<^>  Thou  art  beautifal,  0  my  love,  as 
Tirzah, 
Comely  as  Jerasalem,  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners. 
(5)  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me,  for 
^  they  have  overcome  me : 
Thy  hair  ts  *  as  a  flock  of  goats  that 
appear  from  Gilead. 
<6)  Thy  teeth  are  as  a  flock  of  sheep  which 
go  up  from  the  washing, 
Whereof  every  one  beareth  twins,  and 
there  is  not  one  barren  among  them. 
<7)  As  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate  are  thy 

temples  within  thy  locks. 
<®)  There  are  threescore  queens,  and  four- 
score concubines. 
And  virgins  without  number. 


1  Or.    they    have 
paired  me  tcp. 


a  cb.  4. 1, 1 


W  My  dove,  my  undefiled  is  but  one ; 
She  ia  the  only  one  of  her  mother. 
She  is  the  choice  one  of  her  that  bare 

her. 
The  daughters  saw  her,  and  blessed 

her; 
Fea,  the  queens  and  the  concubines, 

and  they  praised  her. 
(10)  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the 

morning, 
Fair    as    the    moon,    dear    as    the 

sun. 
And  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners? 
<ii)I  went  down  into  the  garden  of  nuts 

to  see  the  fruits  of  l^e  valley. 
And  to  see  whether  the  vine  flourished, 

and  the  pom^ranates  budded. 


some  arbitrary  insertion,  such  as,  *'  here  the  lovers  are 
re-nnited,"  bnt  thej  do  not  tell  us  how  the  distance  from 
the  harem  at  Jeraadem  to  the  garden  in  the  north  was 
traversed,  or  the  obstacles  to  the  union  snrmoonted. 
In  the  imagination  of  the  poet  all  was  easy  and  natural. 

i*)  Beautiftil  ...  as  Tirzah.— There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  the  employment  of  Tirzah  side  by 
side  with  Jerusalem  in  this  comparison  bnt  the  fact 
that  they  were  both  capitals,  the  one  of  the  northern, 
the  other  of  the  southern  kingdom.  This  fixes  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  within  certain 
limits  (see  Excursus  I.).  Jeroboam  first  selected  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Shechem  for  his  capital;  but,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  moved  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment, first  10  Fennel,  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  and  then 
to  Tirzah,  formerly  tiie  seat  of  a  petty  Ganaanite  prince. 
(See  1  Kings  xiL  25,  xiv.  17,  xv.  21,  33,  xvi.  6,  8, 15, 18, 
23 ;  Josh.  xii.  24.)  Robinson  identified  Tirzah  with 
Telluzah,  not  far  irom  Mount  Ebal,  which  agrees  with 
Brocardus,  who  places  Thersa  on  a  h^h  mountain, 
three  degrees  from  Samaria  to  the  east.  Tirzah  only  re- 
mained uie  capital  till  the  reign  of  Omri,  but  comes  into 
notice  again  as  the  scene  of  tne  conspiracy  of  Menahem 
against  Shallum  (2  Kings  xv.  14—16).  The  LXX. 
translate  Tirzah  by  ivZoKla,  Yulg.  suavis ;  and  the 
ancient  versions  generally  adopt  this  plan,  to  avoid,  as 
Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks,  the  mention  of  the  two  capitals, 
because  this  made  a^^unst  the  Solomonic  authorship. 

As  Jerusalem.— See  Lam.  iL  15.  As  to  the  idea 
involved  in  a  comparison  so  strange  to  us,  we  notice  that 
this  author  is  especially  fond  oifinding  a  resemblance 
between  his  love  and  familiar  localities  (see  chaps,  v.  15 
and  vii.  4,  5) ;  nor  was  it  strange  in  a  language  that 
delighted  in  personifying  a  nation  or  city  unaer  the 
character  of  a  maiden  (I«l  xlvii.  1),  and  which,  ten  cen- 
turies later,  could  describe  the  new  Jerusalem  as  a  bride 
coming  down  from  heaven  adorned  for  her  husbemd 
(Rev.  xxi.  9,  seq^,). 

An  army  with  banners.— Heb.  wdgalothy  parti 
ciple  of  niphal  conjugation = bannered.    (Gomp. — 

**  And  what  are  cheeks,  bnt  ensigns  ofL 
That  wave  hot  yoath  to  fields  of  blood?  *^ 

(5)  Overcome.— Marg.,  puffed  up ;  Heb.  hirtbuni, 
from  the  verb  rahab,  a  wora  whose  root-idea  seems  to 
be  to  show  spirit  against  oppression  or  prejudice.  (See 
Isa.  iii.  5 ;  Prov.  vi.  3.)    The  HiphU  therefore  =  make 
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me  spirited,  or  bold.  (Gomp.  Ps.  cxxxviiL  3.)  The 
LXX  and  Yulg.,  however,  followed  by  many  modems, 
take  it  in  the  sense  of  scare  or  dazzle. 

For  the  rest  of  the  description,  see  Note,  chap.  iv.  1, 
seqq, 

(8)  There  are  threescore  queens.— Presumably 
a  description  of  Solomon's  harem  (from  comp.  with 
chap.  viii.  11, 12),  though  the  numbers  are  far  more  sober 
than  in  1  Kings  xi.  3.  Probably  the  latter  marks  a  later 
form  of  the  traditions  of  the  gprand  scale  on  which  every- 
thing  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  was  conducted,  and 
this,  though  a  poetic,  is  a  truer  version  of  the  story  of 
his  loves.  The  conjunction  of  (damSih  with  conGabines, 
pHaaeshim  (comp.  in\keuet,p€Uex),  decides  for  translat- 
ing it  puetUe  rather  than  virgines,  

(0)  My  dove  ...  is  but  one. —  "While 
the  monareh's  loves  are  so  many,  one  is  mine,  my 
dove,  my  perfect  one :  one,  the  delight  of  her  mother, 
the  dar&ng  of  her  who  bore  her."  It  is  imposBible 
not  to  see  in  this  a  eulogy  on  monogamy,  which,  in 
practice,  seems  always  to  have  been  the  rule  among 
the  Jews,  the  exceptions  lying  only  with  kings  and  the 
veiy  rich.  The  eulogy  is  made  more  pronouneed  by 
putting  an  unconscious  testimony  to  the  snperiorify  of 
monogamy  into  the  mouths  of  the  "  queens  and  concu- 
bines, who  praise  and  bless  this  pattern  of  a  perfect  wife. 

(10)  Who  is  she.—This  verse  is  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  the  admirmg  ladies.  The  paragnmh  mark 
in  the  English  Yerrion  should  rather  oe  at  the  b^gin* 
ning  of  the  next  verse.     (Gomp. — 

*'  Bnt  fsoft,  what  Usht  through  yonder  window  faresksT 
It  is  the  East,  and  Juliet  is  the  win  1 
Arise,  fair  sun,"  Scc^Romeo  and  JylitL) 

But  the  poet  heis'htens  his  figure  by  combining  both 
the  gppeat  lights  of  heaven  with  the  dawn,  and  pntting 
the  praise  in  the  mouth  of  "  the  meaner  beauties  of  the 
night,"  who  feel  their  own  inferiority  ^  when  the  moon 
doth  rise,"  still  more  before  the  "  aU  paling  "  sun. 
*  ai— IS)  I  went  down  into  the  garden  .  .  .— 
For  a  discussion  on  this  obscure  passage  in  its  entirety, 
see  Excursus  HL 

W  Nuts.— Heb.  egoz  ;  only  here.  (Gomp.  Arabic 
ghaus  =  the  walnut,  which  is  at  present  extensively 
cultivated  in  Palestine.) 

Fruits. — Heb.  e&i= green  shoots ;  LXX.  ^y  ycFHft^An. 

Valley.— Heb.  na^al;  LXX.,  literally,  x^M^M^* 
the  torrent-bed.    It  is  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the 
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all  ffloruma. 


<^)^  Or  ever  I  was  aware,  my  soul  *  made 
me  like  the  chariots  of  Ammi-nadib. 
<^Betum,  retam,  O  Shnlamite ; 
Betum,  return,  that  we  may  look  upon 

thee. 
What  will  ye  see  in  the  Shnlamite  9 
As   it    were    the    company  'of  two 
armies. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— <i)  How  beautiful 
are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O  prince's 
daughter ! 


1  Uv\i.,Jkntw»oL 


3  Or,  aetmeontke 
ehariaU  of  my 
unUlHQ  ptdpte. 


8  Or,  o/MakMUdm. 


4  Hebu,  mistere. 


aeli.4.& 


The  joints  of  thy  thighs  are  like  jewels. 
The  wkof  the  hands  of  a  cunning 
workman. 
W  Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet,  which 
wanteth  not  *  liquor : 
Thy  belly  is  like  an  heap  of  wheat  set 
about  with  lilies. 
(3)  -Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  young 

roes  that  are  twins. 
(*)  Thy  neck  is  bs  a,  tower  of  ivory ; 
Thme  eyes  like  the  fishpools  in  Hesh- 
bon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim : 


Arabic  vfady.  Here  the  LXX.  insert,  "  There  I  will 
gire  thee  my  breasts  " ;  reading,  as  in  chap.  i.  2,  dadat 
(breasts)  for  dodai  (caresses). 

Q2)  Or  ever  I  was  aware.— Marg.,  I  knew  not; 
Heb.  Lo  yadahii,  which  is  used  adverbially  (Fa  xzzv. 
S),  **  at  unawares."  (Comp.  Prov.  v.  6 ;  Jer.  L  24.) 
Ti»  LXX.  read,  *'  my  spirit  did  not  know." 

IKada  me  like  •  •  • — l&ATg,,9et  me  on  the  chariots; 
bat  literally,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  aet 
fne  chariots,  &c. 

Ammi-nadib.— Marg.,  of  my  willing  people,  as 
thoofih  the  reading  were  amant  hanadib,  since  the 
arti^  ought  to  be  present  after  a  noon  with  sniBx. 
J*or  ammti  =  my  fellow  citizens,  comp.  Gren.  xxiii.  11 ; 
I^un.  ii.  11.  A  better  interpretation,  instead  of  taking 
the  yod  as  the  snffix  my,  treat-s  it  as  an  old  genitival 
ending,  and  renders,  companions  of  a  prince,  oui  this 
does  not  make  the  passage  more  intelugible. 

0^  O  Shulamite.  — Heb.  hashulammit  This 
vocatire,  with  the  article,  indicates  a  Grentile  name 
imther  than  a  prater  name  {Cres.,  §  108,  Eng.  Trans.), 
and  no  doubt  the  LXX.,  v  'Xowafuns,  '*  the  Shonamite  " 
— that  is,  maiden  of  Shunem — ^is  correct. 

Shnnem  was  discovered  by  Robinson  in  S61am,  a 
village  on  the  declivity  at  the  western  end  of  Little 
Hermon  (Duhy),  and  which  answers  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  Shunem  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4,  2  Kings  iv.  8 
(comp.  Josh.  six.  18),  and  with  a  slight  correction  as 
to  distance  with  the  Sulem,  which  Eusebins  (Onomas- 
lacon)  and  Jerome  identify  with  Sunem,,  For  the  inter- 
change of  n  and  I,  comp.  Zerin  =  Jezreel ;  Beitun  = 
Bethel ;  lachats = nachats,  tobbum. 

The  fact  that  Abishag  was  a  Shunamite,  and  that 
Adonijah  sought  her  in  marriage  (1  Kings  i.  3),  has 
^ven  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  these  two  are  the 
oeroine  and  hero  of  this  poem. 

From  a  comparison  with  chap.  viii.  10, ''  then  was  I 
in  his  eyes  as  one  that  found  favour  "  (Heb.  shaiom, 
^eace),  arises  the  untenable  theory  that  Shulamite  is  a 
feminine  of  Solomon = the  graceful  one:  untenable, 
heeaose  the  feminine  of  SheUmah  would  be  Shelomit 

As  it  were  the  company  of  two  armies.— 
Ifarg.,  ofMakanaim;  LXX., ''  she  coining  like  dances 
•of  the  camps;"  Yulg.,  ''unless  dances  of  camps;" 
Heb.  khimcholath  hamnmachanaim.  MechoUUh  is  fem. 
of  machol,  which  (see  Smith's  Bib,  Did. ,  under  "  Dance  ") 
is  supposed  to  beproperly  a  musical  instrument  of  per. 
cnssion.  The  TiXX.  fi^enerally  translate,  as  here,  x^p^'  < 
imt  in  F8.zzzii.  11  (Heb.  x.  12)  xy^  joy ;  Jer.  zxxi.  4, 14, 
cvmtywy^i,  assembly.  In  Fs.  cxlix.  3,  cliv.  4,  the  Margin 
fiQggests  pipe  instead  of  dance;  and  many  schoUrs 
derive  it  from  chal= to  bore  (comp.  chalu,  a  flute). 
(See  Bible  Educator,  Vol.  II.,  p.  70.)  Its  associated 
meaning  would  naturally  be  dance. 


Machanaim  is  either  a  regular  dual = of  two  camps, 
or  there  is  some  reference,  which  we  cannot  recover,  to 
local  customs  at  the  ]plaoe  of  that  name.  To  see  any 
connection  between  this  passage  and  Gen.  zxxii.  2,  and 
still  more  to  think  of  angelic  dances,  borders  on  the 
absurd.  But  the  connection  between  military  sports 
and  dancing  has  always  been  close  in  the  East,  and  the 
custom  now  existing  of  performing  a  sword-dance  at 
weddings  possibly  gives  the  clue  to  this  curious  passage. 

Some  conjectund  interpretations  will  be  found  in  the 
JEkscursiu,  but  the  whole  passage  is  hopelessly  obscure. 

vn. 

0)  How  beautaftd  .  •  .—Literally,  How  beautiful 
are  thy  feet  (or  thy  steps)  in  the  sandals.  This  descrip- 
tion 01  the  beauty  of  the  bride — 

*'  From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feet 
To  the  graoe  that,  bright  and  light  as  the  crest 
Of  a  peacock,  sits  on  her  shining  head  "— 

is  plainly  connected  with  the  dance  mentioned  in  the  last 
verse,  and  possibly  proceeds  in  this  order,  instead  of 
from  the  head  downwards,  because  the  feet  of  a  dancer 
would  first  attract  attention.     See  end  of  Excursus  IH. 

O  prince's  daughter !  —  Heb.  Bath-nadib  (the 
LXX.  keepNa5d[i9)— evidently  again  suggested  hjAmmi- 
nadtb,  in  cnap.  vi.  12.  But  as  the  allusion  there  cannot 
be  recovered,  nothing  relating  to  the  rank  of  the  heroine 
can  be  deduced  from  the  recurrence  of  nadib  (=  noble) 
here.  The  reference  may  be  to  character  rather  than 
descent,  just  as  in  the  opposite  expression,  **  daughter 
of  Belial "  (1  Sam.  L  16). 

Joints. — Heb.  chamiik,  from  diaf?taft=went  away, 
probably  refers  to  the  rapid  movements  in  dancing, 
and  the  image  is  suggestJBd  by  the  gracef  ol  curves 
formed  by  a  chain  or  pendulous  ornament  when  in 
motion.  Or  the  reference  may  be  to  the  contour  of 
the  person. 

(2)  Heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies.— 
Wetstein  (quoted  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Appendix)  re- 
marks that  in  Syria  the  colour  of  wheat  is  regarded 
as  the  most  beautifal  colour  the  human  body  can 
have ;  and  after  remarking  on  the  custom  of  decorat- 
ing the  heaps  of  winnowed  com  with  flowers  in  token 
of  the  joy  of  harvest,  says:— "The  appearance  of 
such  heaps  of  wheat,  which  one  may  see  in  long 
parallel  rows  on  the  threshing-floors  of  a  village,  is 
very  pleasing  to  a  peasant ;  and  the  comparison  of 
the  Song  (chap.  viL  5)  every  Arabian  will  regard  as 
beautifoL" 

(4)  Fishpools  in  Heshbon.  —  Literally,  pools. 
The  Authorised  Version  follows  the  Vulg.  piscinae,  for 
which  there  is  no  authority.  For  Heshbon,  see  Note  on 
Num.  xzi.  26.    The  ruins  still  remain,  with  the  same 
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of  tender  Love. 


Thy  nose  ia  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon 

which  looketh  toward  Damascus, 

W  Thine  head  upon  thee  is  like  ^  Carmel, 

And  the  hair  of  thine  head  like  purple ; 

The  king  is  ^held  in  the  galleries. 

<^)  How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou, 

O  love,  for  delights  I 
(^  This  thj  stature  is  like  to  a  palm 
tree. 
And  thj  breasts  to  clusters  of  grapes. 
<^>  I  said,  I  will   go  up  to  tiie  palm 
tree, 
I  will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof : 


I  Or, 


S  Heb.,teMiuL 


SHetKt«Civii^k%. 


^Or,  f^theimcient. 


a  ch.  S.  16 ;  ft  &  8. 


Now  also  thy  breasts    shall  be   aa 

clusters  of  the  vine^ 
And  the  smell  of  thy  nose  like  apples  ; 
W  And  the  roof  of  thy  mouth  like  the 
best  wine  for  my  beloved,  that  goeth 
doiim' sweetly, 
Causing  the  lips  ^of  those  that  are 
asleep  to  speak. 
(10) « I  am  my  beloved's,  and  his  desire  is 

toward  me. 
W  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into 
the  field; 
Let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 


name  Heshanj  in  the  Wad^  of  that  name  (Bobinsony  p. 
278).  "  There  are  many  cisterns  among  the  mins ;  and 
towards  the  south,  a  few  yards  from  the  base  of  the 
hill,  is  a  lar^g^  ancient  reservoir,  which  calls  to  mind  the 
passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4  "  (Smith's  BiJb,  DictX  Captain 
Warren  took  a  photograph  of  "  the  spring.head  of  the 
waters  of  Hesban,"  published  hj  the  Iralestine  Explora- 
tion Fund.     In  regard  to  the  image,  comp. — 

**  Adspides  ocnlos  tremolo  folgore  mloantee 
Ut  Bol  a  liqnidA  soepe  refulget  aqua." 

Omd.  AH,  Am,,  ii.  722. 

Comp.  also  Keats : — 
**  Those  eyes,  those  paasiona,  those  sapreme  pearl  springs. 

The  gate  of  Bath-rabbim.— Doubtless  the  name 
of  an  actual  gate,  so  called  from  the  crowds  of  people 
streaming  through  it :  daughter  of  muUitudee, 

(5)  Carmel. --Marg.,  crimson,  from  reading  chamil, 
which  preserves  the  narallelism  with  the  next  clause 
better.  But  the  whole  passage  deals  in  the  author's 
favourite  figures  from  localities;  and  certainly  the  com- 
parison of  a  finely-set  head  to  a  mountain  is  at  least 
as  apt  as  that  in  the  preceding  verse,  of  the  nose  to  a 
"  tower  in  Lebanon."  Besides,  there  may  be  a  play  on 
words,  which  in  turn  may  have  suggested  the  allusion  to 
purple  in  the  next  clause,  or  possibly  the  vicinity  of 
Carmel  to  Tyre  may  have  led  to  the  thought  of  its 
famous  dyea 

Hair.  —  Heb.  dallath,  most  probably  =  flowing 
tresses.    For  comparison — 


4( 


Carmine  purpurea  est  Nisi  coma.** 

Et  pro  purpureo  dat  posnas  Scylla  capillo. 


(Comp.  woptft^p^os  v\6Kafios  in  Lucian.,  madwop^vpai  xmtoi 
inAnacreon.)    So  Collins: — 

"  The  youths  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 
like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sollen  hue." 

Odeto  Idberiy. 

The  king  is  held  (Marg.,  hownd)  in  the  galleries. 
— ^For  galleries,  see  Note  on  chap.  i.  17.  Translate  "  A 
king  caught  and  bound  bv  thy  tresses,"  i.e,,  they  are 
so  beautiiul  that  a  monarch  would  be  caught  by  them. 
(Comp. — 

"  When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 
And  fettered  in  her  eye.") 

(7)  This  thy  stature.  —Comp.  Ecclus.  xxir.  14. 
Not  only  was  the  tall  and  graceful  palm  a  common 
figure  &r  female  beauty,  but  its  name,  tamar,  was 
common  as  a  woman's  name  (Qen,  zzxviii  6 ;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  1,  &c.), 

Olusters  of  grapes.— The  italics  were  probably 
added  by  the  English  Yersian  to  bring  the  verae  into 


agreement  with  "clusters  of  the  vine"  in  the  next 
verse ;  but  no  doubt  the  rich  clusters  of  dates  are  at  the 
moment  in  the  poet*s  thought. 

(8)  Boughs. — ^Heb.  eanean ;  only  here.  Probably  a 
form  derived  from  the  sound,  like  saleal,  ttaUal,  Ac., 
denoting  the  waving  of  the  long  feathery  bnnchee  <k 
the  palm. 

Smell  of  thy  nose— a.e., "  fragrance  of  thy  breath," 
ap  =  nose  being  used  apparently  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  its  root,  anap  =  breathe,  with  tiiat  of 
tappucush  =  apple. 

(^  Causing  the  lips.— The  text  in  this  veiae  has 
evidently  undergone  some  change.  The  LXX.,  in. 
stead  of  sipht&i  yesheynim,  lips  of  sleepers,  read 
s^haihaim  veshinnayim,  x^^^*^  M^  '^^  dSoSo-x.  The 
Marg.,  instead  of  yeeheynim,  sleepers,  reads  yeeh- 
anim,  the  ancient,  which  Luther  adopts,  translating 
''of  the  previous  year."  Ledodi,  for  my  beloved,  is 
evidently  either  an  accidental  insertion  of  the  copyist, 
the  eye  having  caught  dodi  in  the  next  verse,  or 
more  probably  is  wrongly  vowelled.  The  verse  is 
untranslatable  as  it  stands;  but  by  reading  ledodau 
"to  my  caresses"  (comp.  chaps,  i.  2,  iv.  10,  vii.  12), 
we  get  a  sense  entirely  harmonious  with  the  oonteit, 
and  this  is  a  change  less  violent  than  to  reject  ledodi 
altogether.  It  is  the  old  figure,  comparing  kisses  to 
wine  (comp.  chaps,  i.  2,  ii.  4,  v.  1).  "  The  roof  of  the 
month"  (comp.  chap.  v.  16),  or  palate,  is  put  by 
metonymy  for  the  mouth  generally.  Doheb  is  either 
from  trie  root  d6h,  cognate  with  200  =  flow  goitly,  and 
means  suffusing,  in  which  case  we  translate  "Thy  mouth 
pours  out  an  exquisite  wine,  which  runs  sweetly  down 
m  answer  to  my  caresses,  and  suffuses  (LXX.  Uat^^piy 
aceommodating  itself  to)  our  lips  as  we  fall  asleep  ** — 
or,  according  to  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  followed 
by  the  Authorised  Yersion  (which  connecta  dStHb  with 
dahah,  a  Talmudic  word  =  speaking),  there  may  be 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  dream  making  the  lips  move  as  in 
speech.  In  this  case  the  lines  of  Shelley  suggest  the 
meaning: — 


«( 


like  lii»  mormurinff  in  the*r  sleep 
Of  the  sweet  kiflses  which  had  lulled  them  there ' 


ao)  I  am  my  beloved's.— This  verse  ends  a  sec- 
tion, not,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  begins  one. 

W  Forth  into  the  field.— Comp.  diapo.  iL  10, 
vi.  11.  The  same  reminiscence  of  the  sweet  coartsliip 
in  the  happy  "  woodland  places."  It  has  been  eonjec- 
tured  that  this  verse  suggested  to  Milton  the 
beginning,  "  To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning 
East/'  &c.  (P.  L.  iv.  623,  &o.) 
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The  Gift  qfLave. 
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The  Seal  of  Lave. 


OOLet  US  get   up   early  to  the  vine- 
yards; 
Let  US  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether 

ihe  tender  grape  ^  appear. 
And  the  pomegranates  bud  forth : 
There  will  I  give  thee  my  lores, 
(^The  '  mandrs^es  give  a  smell. 
And  at  onr  gates  are  all  manner  of 

pleasant  ^ruti^,  new  and  old, 
Which  I  have  laid  up  for  thee,  0  my 
beloved. 

CHAPTER  Tin,— a)  O  that  thou  weH 
as  my  brother,  that  sucked  the 
breasts  of  my  mother ! 

When  I  should  find  thee  without,  I 
would  kiss  thee ; 

Yea, '  I  should  not  be  despised. 
(2>  I  would  lead  thee,  and  bring  thee  into 
my  mother's  house,  who  would  in- 
struct me : 


1  HAb<«fl|MII. 


a  Gen.  80k  14 


S  Heb^ttMTikoiikl 


ft  ProT.  91  X. 


e  eh.  X.  0. 


d  cli.S.7;*&  Sb 


S  Heb.,wfcy»koitlcl 


i  eh.  S.6 


4  Bebw,  hard. 


I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  of  ^spiced 
wine  of  the  juice  of  my   pome- 
granate, 
(8)«His  lefb  hands/icmZd  be  under  my  head, 
Andhis  right  hand  should  embrace  me. 
W^'Icharge  you,Odaughtersof Jerusalem, 
'  That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my 
love,  until  he  please. 
(5)  #  'VHio  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the 
wilderness,  leaning  upon  her  be- 
loved P 
I  raised  thee  up  imder  the  apple  tree : 
There  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth: 
There  she  brought  thee  forth  that  bare 
thee. 
(^)  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
As  a  seal  upon  thine  arm : 
For  love  is  strong  as  death ; 
Jealousy  is  ^  cruel  as  the  grave : 
The  coals  thereof  a/re  coals  of  fire. 
Which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame. 


<i2)  Tender  grape  appear.— Literally,  vine  hlos- 
soma  open,    (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  13.) 

My  loves — i.e.,  caresaee.  LXX.,  as  before,  read 
"  breasts." 

(IS)  Mandrakes.  —  Heb.  dUdaim  =  love-apples. 
Suggested  probably  by  the  word  loves  immediately 
preceding,  as  weU  as  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  plant, 
for  which  see  Note,  Gen.  xxx.  14. 

VIII. 

a)  O  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother.—The 
poet  makes  his  beloved  recall  the  feelings  she  had  for 
mm  before  the  obstacles  to  their  union  were  removed. 
She  dared  not  then  avow  her  affection  for  him  as  a 
loTer,  and  wished  that  their  relationship  had  been  such 
as  to  allow  of  their  meeting  and  embracinfi^  without 
reproach.  Marg.,  "  They  (t.e.,  her  family  ana  friends) 
should  not  despise  (i.6.,  reproach)  me." 

<2)  Juice  or  my  pomegranate.— ''The  Orientals," 
says  Dr.  Kitto,  "  indulge  largelv  in  beverages  made  of 
fresh  juice  of  various  idnds  of  fruits.  Amon^  these, 
sherbet  made  of  pomegpnmate  juice  is  particularly 
esiramed;  and  from  its  ag^reeable  and  coolmg  acidity, 
the  present  writer  was  himself  accustomed  to  prefer  it 
to  any  other  drink  of  this  description."  The  meaning 
of  the  verse  is  explained  by  chaps  i.  2,  v.  1,  vii.  9. 

(^  I  charge  you.— See  Note,  chap.  ii.  6,  7. 

(^  Who  is  this  that  cometh.— This  begins  a 
new  section,  which  contains  the  most  magnificent  des- 
eription  of  ^e  love  ever  written  bypoet.  The  dramatic 
theory  encounters  insuperable  oimculties  with  this 
stropne.  Again  we  presume  that  the  theatre  and  the 
spectators  are  imaginary.  It  is  another  sweet  reminis- 
cence, coming  most  naturally  and  beautifully  after  the 
last.  The  obstacles  have  Men  removed,  the  pair  are 
united,  and  the  poet  recalls  the  delightful  sensations 
with  which  he  led  his  bride  through  the  scenes  where 
&e  youth  of  both  had  been  spent,  and  then  bursts  out 
into  the  glorious  panegyric  of  that  pure  and  perfect 
passion  wnich  had  united  them. 

Ifeaning  upon  her  beloved  •  .  .—The  LXX. 
add  here  shinmg  white,  and  the  Yulgate,  jloumk/  wUh 
delights. 
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I  raised  thee  up. — Idterallv,  aroused:  t.e.,  I  inspired 
thee  with  love.  For  this  sense  of  exciting  a  passion,  given 
to  the  Hebrew  word,  compare  Prov.  x.  12 ;  Zech.  ix.  13. 
Delitzsch  restores  from  the  Syriac  what  must  have 
been  the  original  vowel-pointing,  making  the  suffixes 
feminine  instead  of  masculine. 

There  thy  mother  .  .  .—Not  necessarily  under 
the  apple-tree,  which  is  commemorated  as  the  scene 
of  the  betrothal,  but  near  it.  The  poet  delights  to 
recall  these  earlv  associations,  the  feelings  with  which 
he  had  watched,  her  home  and  waited  her  coming. 
The  Yulg.  has  here  ibi  corrupta  est  mater  tua,  m 
violata  est  genetrix  tua,  which  savours  of  allegory. 
So  in  later  times  the  tree  has  been  taken  to  stand 
for  the  Cross,  the  individual  excited  to  love  under  it 
the  Gentiles  redeemed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  deflowered  and  corrupted  mother  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews  (the  mother  of  the  Christian  Church), 
whidi  was  corrupted  by  denying  and  crucifying  the 
Saviour. 

W  Seal.-See  Jer.  xxii.  24 ;  Hag.  ii.  23,  Sua.  A 
symbol  of  something  especially  dear  and  precious. 

Jealousy. — Strong  passion,  from  a  word  meaning 
to  he  red  with  flame;  not  in  a  bad  sense,  as  the 
paraUelism  shows :— 


«4 


Strong  as  death  la  love. 

Inexorable  as  Sheol  is  ardent  passfon.** 


Grave. — ^Heb.  she6l.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  LXX., 
Hades,  with  its  figurative  gates  and  bars  (Ps.  vi.  5, 
Note). 

Coals.  — Heb.  resheph;  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  48,  hot 
thunderbolts  (comp.  Hab.  iii  5) ;  in  Job  v.  7,  sparks ; 
Marg.,  sons  of  the  bwmina  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  ouming 
heat  of  tiie  burning  fever  of  the  pla^e. 

A  most  vehement  flame.— Literally,  a  flame  of 
Jah,  the  only  place  where  a  sacred  name  occurs  in  the 
book,  and  here,  as  in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  adverbially, 
to  express  something  superlatively  great  and  strong. 
Southey's  lines  are  a  faint  echo  of  this  :«- 


«« 


But  love  is  indestructible, 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bameth. 

From  heaven  it  oame,  to  heaven  retometh.** 


LovefaUeth  not 
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The  lUUe  Sister. 


(7)  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
Neither  can  the  floods  drown  it : 

K  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance 

of  his  house  for  love, 
It  would  utterlv  be  contemned. 

(8)  We  have  a  little  sister,  and  she  hath 

no  breasts : 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  the 
day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for? 
<®)  If  she  be  a  wall,  we  will  buHd  upon  her 
a  palace  of  silver : 


1  HelX  JMOM. 


And  if  she  be  a  door,  we  will  inclose 

her  with  boards  of  cedar. 
(^>I  am  a  wall,  and  mj  breasts  like 

towers: 
Then  was  I  in  his  eyes  as  one  that 

found  ^&vour. 
<^^)Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal-ha- 

mon; 
He  let  out  the  vin^ard  unto  keepers; 
Every  one  for  the  frait  thereof  was  to 

bring  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 


(7)  It  would  utterly  be  contemned.— Better, 
he  would  be,  &c.,  and  literallj,  to  despise,  they  would 
despise  him;  infinitiye  absolute  before  finite  verb  ex- 
pressing intensity.  (Gomp.  1  Sam.  xx.  6 ;  Amos  ix.  8,  &c.) 

This  fine  passage,  with  its  reference  to  the  invincible 
might  and  untempted  constancy  of  trae  love,  hurdly 
leaves  a  doubt  that  the  poem,  while  an  ideal  picture  of 
the  passion,  is  also  a  reminiscence  of  an  actual  history 
of  two  hearts  that  had  been  tried  and  proved  true  both 
against  difficulties  and  seductions. 

(8)  We  have  a  little  sister.  —  CSommentators 
are  almost  all  at  one  in  the  feeling  that  the  poem 
properly  ends  with  verse  7.  Those  who  construct 
the  poem  on  the  plan  of  a  drama  can  find  no  proper 
place  for  what  follows  (unless  aa  a  meaningless  epi- 
logue), and  the  want  of  cohesion  with  the  main  boaj 
oithe  work  is  so  evident  that  many  scholars  have  re. 
jected  it  as  a  later  addition ;  others  nave  tried  to  find  a 
place  for  it  by  re-arranging  the  whole  poem.  But  if 
the  various  sections  are,  as  above  explained,  only  a 
succession  of  different  presentments  of  the  same  story 
of  courtship  and  marriage,  made  without  any  regara 
to  order,  but  simply  as  they  occurred  to  the  memory 
of  the  poet,  this  condunon  presents  no  difficulty, 
either  from  its  position  or  its  meaning.  With  a  view 
to  artistic  form,  we  might  wish  it  awav  or  in  some 
other  part  of  the  poem ;  but  the  author  iiad  no  regard 
to  artistio  form,  or  not  the  same  conception  of  it  as 
we  have. 

A  little  Bister  •  •  .—The  recollection  is  carried 
back  to  the  childhood  of  tiie  bride.  Her  brothers  are 
smppoeed  to  be  debating  how  to  deal  with  her  when  an 
oner  of  marriage  should  be  made  for  her. 

In  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  forP 
— ue.,  asked  in  marriage  (comp  1  Sam.  xzv.  29).  At 
present  she  is  unmarriageable. 

W  If  she  be  a  wall.— The  wall  and  (2oor  are  em- 
blems of  chastity  and  its  opposite.  The  palace  of  silver 
some  commentators  explain  by  reference  to  the  custom 
(amouff  the  Druses)  of  wearing  an  ornament  like  a  horn 
on  the  nead.  But  this  is  unlikely.  The  metaphors  of  the 
wall  and  door  are  naturally  expanded.  If  the  maiden 
ffTOWB  up  virtuous  and  inaccessible  to  seduction  we  will 
iuUd  upon  her  a  palace  of  silver,  i,e,,  we  will  so  provide 
for  her  in  marriage  that  from  her  may  spring  an  iQus- 
triouB  house ;  but  if  otherwise,  we  wiu  enclose  her  wUh- 
boards  of  cedar,  i,e,,  the  strongest  precautions  shall  be 
taken  to  guard  her  honour.  This  passage  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  theory  that  chaste  wedded 
love  is  the  the^ne  of  this  book,  the  poet  g^ing  on  in  verse 
10  to  put  into  the  heroine's  mouUi  a  protestation  of 
purity;  and  by  which  virtuous  disposition,  even  more 
than  by  her  beauty,  she  had  won  her  husband's  love : 
*'  I  have  grown  up  to  virtuous  womanhood,  and  I  have 
found  favour  in  his  eyes." 


(10)  I  am  a  wall  .  .  .—The  heroine  interrupts 
with  a  protestation  of  her  purity,  and  of  her  right  to 
marry,  being  of  age,  and  conscious  of  being  beloved. 

(11, 12)  Solomon  had  a  vineyard  .  .  .—Here 
the  poet  repeats  the  sentiment  of  chap.  vL  8,  9— 
the  contrast  of  his  love  for  one  chosen  bride  with  the 
state  of  f eelinff  and  morality  fostered  by  polygamy. 
But  while  in  the  former  passage  tiie  contrast  lay  m 
number  only,  here  it  lies  also  in  the  value  wtiich 
comes  to  be  set  on  the  possession.  Any  one  member 
of  the  harom  of  Solomon  is  no  dearer  to  him  than  one 
of  his  many  vineyards,  wluch  has  to  be  cultivated 
by  hirelings  (perhaps  with  aUusion  to  the  eunuchs 
who  guara  the  seraglio),  and  is  valued  only  for  the 
return  it  yields.  But  the  one  wedded  wife  is  a  vine* 
yard  tended  by  the  owner,  loved  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  valued.  A  certain  obscurity  arises  from  the 
abrupt  transition  from  simile  to  metaphcv.  Long 
similes,  so  common  in  classical  poetry,  are  ahnoet  un- 
known in  that  of  the  Hebrews.  Complete,  the  simOe 
would  have  run,  "  As  Solomon,  who  possesses  so  many 
vineyards,  does  not  keep  any  one,  even  the  choicest,  in 
his  own  hands,  but  entrusts  it  to  keepen  and  only 
enjoys  an  annual  rent,  so,  with  such  a  laige  and  eosOy 
estinblishment  of  wives,  he  has  none  that  is  to  him  what 
my  one,  my  sole  possession,  is  to  me."  But  after  the 
first  meml)er  of  it  in  verse  11,  he  breaks  abnmtly  into 
metaphor,  so  much  more  natural  to  him,  "My  vine- 
ywd,^'  &c.    For  the  figure  oomp.  iy.  12, 13. 

Baal-hamon« — ^Many  are  the  conjeetiues  haaarded 
as  to  the  locality  of  this  place.  It  has  been  identified 
(1)  with  Baal-gad,  or  Hekopolis  (Bosenmnller);  (2)  with 
Hammon,  a  phce  in  the  tnbe  of  Aaher  ( Jodu  ziz.  28, 
Ewald);  (3)  with  Balamo  (LXX.  BeXcvi^).  a  place 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  chap.  viiL  3,  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  Dothaim,  which  (if  the  same  as  Dothan)  has 
possibly  been  discovered  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of 
iisdraelon. — Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  463  (loTl). 
(Gonrp.  Judith  iv.  10,  ill.  9 ;  Meier,  Hltaig,  Ac)  But 
no  identification  is  necessaiy.  If  the  poet  had  any 
definite  place  in  his  mind  he  merely  used  it  fbr  the  |Jay 
on  words(BaaZ.^fiioii=loTd  of  multitude).  Hie  correct 
translation  is  "  a  vineyard  was  to  Solomon  as  lord  of  a 
multitude;"  The  particle  he  often  has  this  force.  £x.  vi.3: 
"  I  appeared  as  God  Almighty."  Gomp.  Ptov.  iiL  26; 
Isa.  xl.  10 ;  1  Ghron.  ix.  33,  Ac  We  further  note  that 
Baal,  as  lord  with  us,  often  means  hu^>and,  and  Baal- 
hamon  has  a  covert  allusion  to  the  polygamy  of  the  kinff. 

A  thousand  pieces  of  silver.— Supply  shekds. 
The  substantives  denoting  weight,  measure,  or  time 
are  frequently  omitted  (G«n.  xx.  16).  (Gomp.  Isa.  viL 
23 :  a  thousand  sUverlings,  whence  we  see  that  it  was 
customary  to  portion  off  vineyards  into  sectioiis  eon. 
taining  a  certain  number  of  vines.)  For  worth  of  diakel, 
see  Gen.  xxiii.  15. 
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ik^  Beloved. 


02)  jfy  yinejard^  which  is  mine,  is  before 
me: 
Thon,0  Solomon,  mu«^  have  a  thousand, 
And  those  that  keep  the  fruit  thereof 
two  hundred. 
(i^Thon  that  dwellest  in  the  gardens, 


1  Heb.*  Flee  away. 


The  companions  hearken  to  thj  voice : 
Cause  me  to  hear  it 
(w)iMake  haste,  my  beloved. 
And  be  thou  like  to  aroe  or  to  a  young 

hart 
Upon  the  mountains  of  spices. 


(12)  Thou,  O  Solomon  ,  .  .^.e.,  **  Let  Solomon 
keep  and  enjoy  Ids  poeeessions  (his  haiem  of  mercenary 
beauties),  wliich  ooet  so  much  to  obtain  and  keep ;  I  am 
happier  in  the  secnre  love  of  my  one  true  wife.  ^e 
mention  of  "  two  hundred  to  the  keepers  of  the  fniit " 
seems  added  to  show  the  cost  of  a  polygamous  estab- 
lishment  on  a  great  scale. 

(13)  Thou  uiat  dwellest.— In  verse  13  we  have 
another  brief  reminiscence  of  the  early  days  of  court- 
ship, when  the  lover  envied  every  one  near  the  maiden, 


the  companions  who  conld  see  and  hear  her,  and  sighed 
for  tokens  of  affection  which  she  lavished  on  them. 

(u)  Make  haste,  my  beloved.— Yerse  14  recalls 
the  answer  made  at  last  to  the  sighs.  It  repeats  the 
meta^or  of  chap.  iL  17,  where  we  see  that  the  Author- 
ised Version,  miahe  hcute,  is  more  correct  than  the 
mai^n.  Thus  the  poem  ends  with  two  short  verses 
that  compress  into  tnem  idl  that  has  been  over  and 
over  again  related  under  different  figures :  the  wooing 
and  tl£  wedding  of  two  happy  souls. 
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EXCURSUS  ON  NOTES  TO  SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 


EXCURSUS  L— ON  THE  DATE  AND  AUTHOESHIP  OF  THE  SONG. 


The  title  and  Babbinical  tradition  are  in  fayour  of 
the  Solomonic  Authorship.  But  the  yalue  of  the 
evidence  of  the  title  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms,  which  need  the  confirmation  of 
internal  evidence  before  they  are  accepted  as  authority. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  external  evidence  whatever. 

INTEKNAL  EVIDENCE:  —  I.  For  the  Solomonic 
Authorship. 

(1)  The  knowledge  displayed  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  other  productions  of  nature,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  1  Kings  iv.  33. 

(2)  The  evidence  of  wide  acquaintance  with  foreign 
things,  products  of  the  East,  &c.,  such  as  we  know 
Solomon  possessed;  add  to  this  the  decidedly  secular 
tone  and  feeling,  a  tone  and  feeling  belonging  only  to 
this  age. 

(3)  Similarity  with  certain  parts  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  Comp.  chap.  v.  6,  witn  Prov.  L  28 — chap.  iv. 
12,  with  Prov.  v.  15— -chap.  iv.  5,  with  Prov.  v.  19 — 
chap.  viii.  7,  with  Prov.  vi  34,  35 — chap.  vi.  9,  with 
Prov.  xxxi  28 ;  also  for  analogies  of  diction  comp.  in 
the  Hebrow,  chap.  iv.  9,  with  Prov.  i.  9— chap.  iv.  11, 
with  Prov.  V.  3— chap.  i.  2,  with  Prov.  xxvii.  6— chap, 
viL  2,  with  Prov.  xxv.  12— chap.  iv.  14,  with  Prov.  vii.  17. 

(4)  The  language  is  such  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  Solomonic  age.  It  belongs  to  the  flourishmg  period 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Highly  poetical,  vigorous  and 
fresh,  it  has  no  tiuces  of  &e  decay  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  declining  period  of  Israel  and  Judah.  All 
the  Aramean  colouring  it  has  can  be  en>lained  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  northern  origin  (see  below). 

No  one  of  these  indications  is  conclusive,  and  all  to- 
gether amount  to  no  more  than  a  strong  probability  in 
favour  of  a  date  not  far  removed  from  tne  Solomonic 
era.  They  certainly  make  against  the  extrome  view  of 
Gratz,  who  finding,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  book,  a  number 
of  words  of  Greek  origin,  brings  its  date  down  to  the 
third  or  second  centuiy  bef  oro  our  era.  Others,  also 
on  linguistic  grounds,  have  referred  it  to  the  post-exile 
times. 

n.  The  view  most  generally  accepted  at  present  is 
that  the  poem  was  the  work  of  a  poet  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  composed  not  long  after  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  centu^  bef  oro  Christ. 


The  following  aro  among  the  chief  reasons  for  ac« 
cepting  such  a  view. 

(1)  in  evidence  of  its  northern  birthplace,  are  the 
frequent  and  almost  exclusive  mention  of  localities  in 
the  north;  the  author's  strongly  expressed  dislike  of 
the  luxniy  and  expense  of  Solomon's  court,  wluch  ne- 
cessitatea  the  exactions  that  so  contributed  to  the 
schisms  between  the  two  kingdoms  (1  Kings  xii.  4, 
sea,;  2  Ghron.  x.  1,  8eq,);  the  entire  absence  of  all 
allusions  to  the  temple  and  its  worship;  the  exaltation 
of  Tirzah  to  an  equal  place  with  Jerusalem  as  a  type 
of  beauty  (vi.  4);  dialectical  peculiarities,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  this  hypothesis,  or  on  the 
untenable  one  of  an  extremely  late  composition;  the 
comparison  with  Hosea,  undoubtedly  a  northern  writer, 
which  shows  that  the  two  authors  "  Uved  in  the  same 
circle  of  images,  and  that  the  same  expressions  were 
familiar  to  them  "  (Benan,  Le  Cantique  des  Cantiaues, 
p.  112,  referring  to  Hitzig,  Das  Hohelied,  pp.  9,  10). 

This  fact  of  a  northern  origin  establi^ed,  it  follows 
almost  inevitably  that  the  date  of  the  poem  must  be 
placed  somewhero  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
for  it  was  only  during  the  period  from  975  to  924  B.c. 
that  Tirzah  occupied  the  position  of  northern  capital 
(see  Note  ad  loc) ;  and  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
book,  together  with  its  treatment  of  Solomon,  ia  'vrihat 
we  shouM  expect  at  a  time  not  far  removed  from  the 
rupturo  of  the  two  kingdoms.  As  yet  tradition  had  not 
exaggerated  the  splendour  of  the  Solomonic  era  :  in  the 
roferonces  to  Solomon's  guard,  his  harem,  and  his 
arsenal,  the  figures  are  not  extravagant,  as  in  the  com- 
paratively late  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chronicles.  A 
crowd  of  smaller  indications  point  the  same  way,  e^.,  the 
mention  of  Heshbon,  which  nad  ceased  to  be  an  Israel- 
itish  town  by  Isaiah's  time  (Isa.  xv.  8).  The  mention  of 
the  Tower  of  David,  as  stillpossessing  a  garrison  (vii.  4» 
and  iv.  4),  the  allusion  to  Pbaraoh's  equipages  have  m 
similar  tendency;  while  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
Solomon  himself  or  any  author,  while  that  monarch 
was  alive,  and  his  rule  all.poweiful,  could  have  repre- 
sented him  and  his  court  in  such  an  unfavourable  light 
as  the^  appear  in  the  song.  But  it  is  exactly  the  repre- 
sentation we  should  look  for  in  a  poet  of  the  northern 
kingdom  in  the  early  yeara  after  it  revolted  against  the 
tyrumy  of  the  Davidic  dynasty. 


EXCURSUS  n.— ON  THE  POEM  AND  PURPOSE  OP  THE  POEM. 


The  dramatic  feeling  was  not  altogether  strange  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  we  see  from  the  Book  of  Job,  the  sixty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  concluding  chapters  of 
Micah,  and  certain  of  the  Psalms.  And  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  deal  of  the  dramatic  element  in  the 
''Song  of  Son^."  Two  charactera  at  least  speak,  a 
bride  and  a  bride^proom,  and  as  early  as  the  Alexandrian 
codex  of  the  LXX^translation  the  dramatic  character  was 
recognised,  the  words  **  bride  "  and  "  bridegroom  "  being 
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in  many  instances  prefixed  to  denote  the  penons  speak- 
ing.  Irollowing  out  the  suggestions  thus  given  by  the 
poem  itself,  a  great  many  commentators  have  arrajiged. 
it  as  a  regidar  drama,  and  suppose  that  it  maj  actuaUy 
have  been  put  on  the  stage,  but  this  hypothesis  can  only 
be  supported  by  a  long  succession  of  other  hypotheses. 
M.  Renan,  for  example,  thinks  that  all  the  actors  must 
have  been  present  on  the  stage  at  once,  but  always  un- 
observant of  what  was  going  on  outside  their  own  r&Ie. 
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And  in  fact  the  almost  infinite  diyenitj  of  coniectore 
hazarded  in  sapport  of  the  dramatic  theory  and  the  tre- 
mendous liberties  taken  with  the  text  by  its  advocates 
go  far  to  disprove  it  altogether.  But  it  is  not  neoessaiy, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  recourse  to  a  theory  like 
Herder's,  that  the  Song  is  a  collection  of  different  love- 
poems  selected  and  arranged  by  Solomon.  The  pieces 
have  a  certain  unity  of  sulject  and  style.  This  is  now 
generally  admitted  but  they  are  so  loosely  connected 
that  they  might  easily  be  detached,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment made  without  altering  the  sense  and  purpose. 
Indeed  various  suggestions  of  such  alterations  have  at 
times  been  made. 

The  division  we  accept  gives  the  following  lyrical 
pieces,  which  we  regard  not,  strictly  speaking,  as  sepa- 
rate  poems,  but  as  stanzas  of  the  same  poem,  some- 
what loosdy  strung  together,  and  not  arranged  after 
any  definite  artistic  method. 


(  I.  chap.  L  2—8. 
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i.  9-n.  7. 
il.  8-17. 
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m.  6-11. 
iv.  1—7. 
iv.  8-11. 
iv.  12-V.  1. 
V.  2-VI.  a 


XI. 

XIL 

xm. 
xrv. 

XV. 
XVI. 

xvn. 


X.  chap,  vi  i--9. 
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vl  10-13. 
vU.  1—10. 
vii.  ll-vili  4. 
viU.  5-7. 
viii.  8-10. 
\iii.  11-12. 
Tili.  13, 14. 


The  break  at  the  end  of  II.,  lY.,  and  XIII.  is  marked 
by  the  formula, "  I  charge  thee,"  &c. ;  at  the  end  of  HI. 
and  YI.  by  another  formula,  expressing  the  return  of 
night,  "  until  the  day  breaks,"  &c.,  properly  "until  the 
day  cools, "  i.e.,  the  evening.  Similarly  the  emphatic 
decburation,  "  I  am  my  beloved's,"  &c.,  which  ends  the 
pieces  IX.  and  XTI.  An  abrupt  change  of  situation  somo- 
tlmes  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  new  stanza,  as  at  end 
of  I.,  YI.,  andXIY.,  or  a  question  marks  a  new  departure, 
as  at  the  beginninsf  of  Y.  and  XI.  Some  of  the  pieces,  as 
indicated  by  the  brackets,  are  more  closely  related  than 
others.  But  in  every  case,  without  exception,  there  is 
described,  or  at  least  implied,  under  figures  transparent 
enough,  the  complete  union  of  the  wedded  pair.  In 
fact  each  piece  has  exactly,  whether  short  or  long, 
whether  more  or  less  elaborate,  the  same  general 
character  and  denoument.  Each  tells  from  one  or 
other  point  of  view  the  story  of  a  courtship,  endin^in 
the  complete  and  happy  union  of  the  lovers.  The 
book  is  a  series  of  love^poems,  written,  or  supposed  to 
be  written,  by  a  husbana  for  or  to  his  own  wife,  to  recall 
to  her,  in  the  midst  of  their  perfect  union,  the  difficulties 
their  love  had  encoimtered,  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its 
way,  its  devoted  constancy  on  both  sides,  and  ultimate 
conquest  over  every  hindrance. 

There  is  a  further  conjecture  which  the  form  of  the 
poem  su^g^sts,  it  is  that  these  love-poems,  by  whom- 
soever onpnally  composed,  were  arranged  and  adapted 
for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  since,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  Notes,  maidens  and  young  men  vie  in  praising. 


these  the  bridegroom's  beauty,  those  the  bride's.  But 
whether  arranged  for  any  one  particular  marriage  or 
to  be  used  at  such  events  generally,  there  is  no  indication. 
The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  and  the  friends  of  the 
bridegroom  may  actually  have  been  introduced  to  sing 
these  praises,  or  they  may  have  only  been  present  in 
fancy;  we  have  no  positive  indication  to  guide  us. 
Bossuet  is  really  to  be  credited  with  this  suggestion, 
though  his  division  into  seven  portions  to  suit  a  period 
of  seven  days,  the  ordinary  duration  of  an  Ilastem 
wedding,  is  somewhat  too  arbitrary.  His  conjecture 
in  its  general  outline  is  accepted  by  Benan  as  well  as 
by  our  own  scholar  Lowth;  the  former  even  finds 
confirmation  of  the  Epithakmium  hypothesis  in  the 
expression  of  Jer.  vii.  34,  and  xxv.  10, "  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride."  The  analogy 
of  modem  Eastern  weddings  is  a  still  stronger  con. 
firmation  of  this  conjecture,  that  the  Song  was  employed 
as  an  Epithalamium,  if  not  composed  in  that  character. 
It  also  helps  to  explain  what  else  would  seem  extravagant 
in  the  poem  and  bordering  on  the  licentious.  Tlie 
manners  of  many  countries  allow  at  weddings  a  re- 
laxation of  the  ordinary  rules  of  propriety.  It  was  so  in 
Palestine.  **  The  evening  feast  was  one  of  boisterous 
merriment,  almost  amounting  to  rioting.  There  were 
rej^ular  joke-makers ;  anything  however  false  might  be 
said  of  the  bride,  and  to  make  the  gravest  Rabbi,  even 
the  President  of  the  Sanhedrim,  sing  or  dance,  seemed 
a  special  object  of  delight"  ("JMUirriage  among  the 
Ancient  Hebrews,"  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Edersheim,  Bible 
Educator,  Yol.  lY. ,  p.  270) .  In  the  remarks  on  the  Song 
of  Songs,  by  Dr.  J.  J.Wetstein,  given  byDelitsch  in  an 
Appendix  t^  his  Commentary,  many  illustrations  of  the 
poem  are  adduced  from  modem  Bedouin  customs,  among 
others,  that  of  the  Wasf ,  or  a  description  of  the  personu 
perfections  and  beauty  of  the  young  couple,  of  which  a 
specimen  is  actually  given,  very  analogous  in  character 
and  imagery  to  vii.  2—6,  But  it  is  not  only  the  East 
which  offers  analogy.  Love  and  its  language  are 
necessarily  the  same  all  the  world  over.  Spenser's 
famous  Epithalamium  helps  us  to  understand  the 
Song  of  Solomon. 

As  to  the  versification  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  it  con* 
taios  examples  of  almost  all  the  Afferent  forms  of 
parallelism,  the  name  given  to  indicate  that  balance 
of  clause  against  clause,  either  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion or  sense,  which  constitutes  the  chief  element  of 
Hebrew  rhythm.  But  the  greater  part  of  it  is  free 
even  of  the  very  lax  rules  which  seem  to  have  guided 
the  poets  of  Israel.  We  may  compare  them  to  those 
irresrular  measures  in  which  so  many  modem  poets  love 
to  express  their  sweet  and  wayward  fancies,  in  which 
the  ear  alone  is  the  metrical  law.  Had  the  Song  but 
the  completeness  given  by  rhyme,  it  would  want  no- 
thing  of  the  richness  of  sound  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Tennyson's  Maud,  (See  Bible  Educator,  Yol.  m.,  p.  48.) 


EXCURSUS   ni.— ON   THE   PASSAGE,   CHAP.   YI.   11—13. 


Translated  word  for  word  this  passage  runs  as  foU 
lows: — "Into  the  garden  of  nuts  1  descended  to  see 
tiie  Terdure  of  the  valley,  to  see  if  the  vine  was  shooting, 
if  the  pomegranates  flourished.  I  did  not  know, — ^my 
soul, — put  me, — chariots  of  my  people — ^noble.  Come 
back,  come  back  the  Shulamite.  Come  back,  come  back, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  thee.  What  do  you  see  in 
Shulamite  P    Like  the  dance  of  two  camps." 

This  the  LXX  translate : — "  Into  the  garden  of  nuts 


I  descended  to  see  among  the  yegetation  of  the  torrent 
bed,  to  see  if  the  vine  flourished,  if  the  pomegranate 
sprouted,  there  I  voiU  give  thee  my  hreaeis.  My  soul 
Old  not  know,  the  chariots  of  Amminadab  put  me-— 
return,  return,  Shunamite,  return,  return,  and  we  wiU 
contemplate  thee.  What  will  you  see  in  the  Shunamite  P 
She  that  cometii  like  choruses  of  the  camps." 

The  Yulgate  does  not  insert  the  promise  of  love, 
and  reads :  "  and  I  did  not  know«  my  soul  troubled  me 
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on  account  of  the  fonr-honed  chariots  of  Amminadab. 
Betum,  return,  Shnlamite,  that  we  may  look  at  thee. 
What  wilt  thou  see  in  the  Shuliunite ;  if  not  the  chorus 
of  camps." 
A  comparison  of  the  above  seems  to  show^ 

(1)  That  the  Hebrew  text  has  not  come  down  to  us  in 
its  inteeritj. 

(2)  Tnat  the  Greek  translators  had  before  their  eyes 
another  text. 

(3)  That  neither  they  nor  St.  Jerome  understood  the 
text  which  came  to  them  abeady  incomplete. 

Yet  this  impossible  passage,  *'  the  rags  of  a  text  irre- 
mediably corrupt, "  has  become  for  many  scholars  the 
key  to  the  entire  book.  The  heroine  in  a  moment  of 
hewildermerU  strays  into  the  midst  of  a  cortege  of  King 
SoUnnon,  who  instantly fdUs  in  love  with  hery  or  perhaps 
into  the  midst  of  a  detachment  of  his  troops,  who 
capture  her  for  the  royal  harem,  after  a  comparison  of 
her  simple  cotmtry  style  of  dancing  with  that  of  the 
trained  court  ladies.  This,  or  some  similar  device,  is 
resorted  to  by  most  of  those  who  construct  an  elaborate 
drama  out  of  this  series  of  love-lyrics,  the  whole 
structure  falling  to  pieces  when  we  see  that  on  this,  tiie 
centre,  tlie  only  passage  giving  a  possible  incident  on 
which  to  hang  tne  rest,  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed,  since  it  is  so  obviously  corrupt. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  various  suggested  trans- 
lations of  this  piece : — 

"  My  heart  led  me — ^I  know  not  how — ^far  from  the 
troop  of  my  noble  people.    Come  back,  come  back,  they 


cry,  that  we  ma|r  see  thee,  Shulamite.    What  do  you  see 
in  me,  a  poor  Shulamite  ?  " 

"  My  desire  made  of  me,  so  to  speak,  a  chariot  of  my 
noUe  people,"  &c. 

"  My  desire  brought  me  to  a  chariot,  a  noble  one,"  Ac. 

"  Suddenly  I  was  seized  witli  fright,— chariots  of  my 
people  the  Frince ! " 

As  to  "the  dance  of  Mahanaim,"  even  if  by  itself 
intdligible,  as  a  reference  to  an  old  national  dance,  as 
we  say  '*  Polonaise, "  "  Scotch  dance, "  or  as  a  dwee 
performed  by  two  choirs  or  bands  (see  Note  ad  loc,)  the 
connection  with  the  context  is  almost  inexplicable.  The 
only  suggestion  which  seems  worthy  of  consideration, 
connects  the  words  not  with  what  pxeeedes  but  with 
what  immediately  follows.  If  a  word  or  words  leading 
to  the  comparison,  "  like, "  &c.,  have  dropped  out,  or  ft 
"  like  a  dance  of  Mahanaim  "  may  be  taken  as  a  kind 
of  stage  direction,  to  introduce  the  dunio  scene,  the 
passage  will  become  clear  in  the  li{^  threwn  on  it  by 
the  analogy  of  the  modem  Syrian  marriage  customs. 

The  question,  **  What  do  yon  see  in  Shulamite  ?  " 
may  be  understood  as  a  challenge  to  the  poet  to  sing 
the  custonuuy  **  wasf  "  or  eulogy  on  the  bnde*s  beauty, 
which  acconungly  follows  in  the  next  chapter.  But 
before  it  began,  a  dance  after  the  manner  or  the  sword 
dance  that  forms  at  present  a  customary  part  of  a 
Syrian  wedding,  would  in  due  course  have  to  be  per- 
formed,  and  the  words  "(danee)  Uke  the  dance  of 
MfthiniAini  '*  would  be  a  direction  for  its  perfoimance. 
See  end  of  Excursus  IL  on  the  f ecrn  ef  the  Poanu 
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I.  Idfe  of  laaiali.— (1)  We  cannot  write  the  life  of 
Isaiah  as  we  can  write  that  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  no 
contemporary  notices  of  him  by  other  writers,  and  only 
a  few  aim  traditions  as  to  any  facts  of  his  life  and 
death.  His  writings,  containing,  as  they  do,  the 
messages  which  he  nad  to  give  to  men  mm  God, 
are  as  far  as  possible  from  bein^  intentionally  anto- 
biogra^cal.  We  know  less  of  his  home-life  than  we 
do  of  Hosea's;  less  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  bv  priests  and  princes  and  rival  prophets,  than 
we  do  of  the  manner  in  which  Jeremiah  was  treated 
by  his  oontem^raries.  All  that  we  can  do,  in  the 
dearth  of  this  information  from  without,  is  to  look  to 
the  prophet's  writings,  and  see  what  they  tell  ns  of  t)ie 
man,  to  draw  inferences  more  or  less  legitimate  from 
acknowledged  facts,  to  trace  ont  hints  scattered  here 
and  there  by  chance,  to  snpply  a  theory  based  upon 
some  phenomena  and  explaimng  others,  and  so  to 
constmct  what  I  have  elsewhere  caUed  an  ''Ideal 
Biogimhy  of  Isaiah."  * 

(S)  Of  the  father  of  Isaiah  we  know  nothing  but  the 
name  which  he  bore  himself,  and  that  which  he  gave 
his  son.  The  former,  Amoz,  is  probably  a  shortened 
form  of  Amaziah  ("  strong  is  tJehovah "),  and  if  we 
were  to  accept  the  Rabbinic  maxim,  that  where  the 
name  of  a  prophet's  father  is  given  it  is  because  the 
father  also  was  a  prophet^  we  might  infer  that  Isaiah 
was  tr^ned  in  early  ;^outh  for  the  work  that  lay  before 
him.  ^The  name  Isuah  ("  Jah,"  or  "  Jehovah,  saves  ") 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  who  gave  it  was 
a  mui  whose  belief  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  was 
strong  and  living,  perhaps  that  he  dedicated  his  child 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  truth  which  the  name  implies. 
Isaiah's  practice  of  giving  symbolic  and  suggestive 
names  to  nis  children  may  have  been  inherited  from  his 
father.  It  may  be  inferred,  without  much  risk  of 
error,  from  the  circumstances  of  Isaiah's  call  (chap, 
vi.  1),  that  he  was  a  priest.  The  vision  which  he  saw  was 
from  the  court  which  none  might  enter  but  the  sons  of 
Aaron.  The  reformer  of  the  ceremonial  hypocrisy  that 
had  defiled  the  sanctuary  (chaps,  i  11 — 14,  zzviii.  7)  was 
to  come,  as  in  the  instances  of  Jeremiah,  the  Baptist, 
Savonarola,  Luther,  from  the  sanctuary  itself.  The  char- 
acter of  a  man's  mother  may  always  in  some  measure  be 
inferred  from  that  of  the  man  himself.  In  Isnah's  case 
we  have,  besides  this,  suggestive  allusions  to  a  mother's 
care  for  her  children  (chap.  xlix.  15).  The  tenderness 
with  which  she  comforts  her  son  is  the  type  of  the  pitying 
love  of  Jehovah  for  His  chosen,  which  remembers  even 
when  that  natural  tenderness  forgets  (chap.  Ixvi.  12, 13). 
We  may  feel  sure  that  she  presented  rather  the  older 
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pattern  of  the  godly  matrons  of  Israel  than  the  life  of 
frivolous  luxury  slcetched  by  her  son  in  such  vivid 
colours  in  chap.  iii.  16 — ^23.  Liooking  to  the  fact  that 
from  twenty-nve  to  thirty^  was  the  normal  age  at  which 

friest  or  Levite  entered  on  his  functions,  and  that 
saiah  does  not  plead  his  youth,  as  Jeremiah  did  ( Jer.  i. 
6),  as  a  reason  for  shrinking  back  from  his  calling  as  a 
prophet,  we  may  fix  his  birth  at  from  b.c.  788 — 7^,  and 
accordingly  we  have  to  think  of  the  boy  as  growing 
up  during  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 
His  education  was  naturally  grounded  on  the  sacred 
books  of  his  country,  as  far  as  they  then  existed. 
Allusive  references  to  Eden  and  Noah  (chaps.  IL  3,  liv.  9), 
to  AbnJuun  and  Sarah  (cha^us.  xH.  8,  li.  1,  2),  to  Jacob 
and  Moses  (chaps,  xli.  8,  Ixiii.  11, 12),  to  Sodom  and 
Gromorrah  (chapa  i.  9,  xiii.  19),  show  that  these  books 
must  have  included  the  substance  of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
The  Book  of  Judges  supplied  the  memories  of  the  day  of 
Midian  (chaps,  ix.  4,  x.  26).  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
then,  as  always,  prominent  in  Jewish  education, 
furnished  him  with  an  ethical  and  philosophical  vocabu. 
lary  (chaps,  xi.  1,  3,  xxxiii.  5,  6),  and  with  the  method 
of  parabolic  teaching  (chap,  xxviii.  23 — ^29),  and  taught 
him  to  la^  the  founcuitions  of  morality  in  the  *'  fear  of 
the  Lora."  As  he  advanced  to  manhood,  the  Book  of 
Job  met  him,  with  its  bold  presentations  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  universe,  and  gave  the  training  which  he 
needed  for  his  work  as  the  great  poet-prophet  of  Israel. 
(See  Gheyne's  "  Isaiah,"  ii.  226,  and  essay  on  "  Job  and 
the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah,"  ii.  243.) 

(3)  The  Psalms  which  were  then  in  use  in  the  Temple 
suppUed  emotions,  imagery,  culture  of  another  kind, 
which  bore  fruit  in  the  "songs"  or  "hymns"  which 
Isaiah  actually  incorporated  ,m  the  collection}  of  his 
writings  (chaps,  v.  1 — 7,  xii.,  xxvi.  1—4),  perhaps,  also 
in  the  Psalms  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  some,  at  least,  of 
which  belong  to  the  same  period  (Pss.  xliv. — ^xlviii),  and 
bear  traces  of  parallelism  of  thought.  The  instances  of 
a  like  parallehsm  between  the  language  of  Isaiah  and 
that  or  Deuteronomy,*  are  not  sumcient  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  that  book, 
but  they  may  be  at  least  considered  as  contributing  to 
its  solution.  Side  by  side  with  this  religious  education 
there  are  signs  of  a  wider  culture,  of  trainiujB^  in  the 
medical  science  of  the  time  (chaps,  i.  6,  xxxviii.  21),  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  great 
empires  which  were  contending  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  East  (chaps,  xviii.  2,  xix.  11 — 13,  xxiii  12, 13,  xlvi.  1). 
The  prosperous  reig^  of  Uzziah  revived  the  com- 
merce of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  men  of  Tyre  and 
others  he  heard  of  the  fnr-off  voyages  of  the  ships  of 
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Tarshish  to  the  isles  of  Oliittim  (chaps,  ii  16, 
xxiii.  1,  14,  Iz.  9),  of  the  distant  Shinar,  and  Media, 
and  Elam  (chape,  xi.  11,  xiii.  17,  zxi.  2,  xxii.  6),  and 
of  the  isles  of  the  sea  (chap.  u.  11),  even  of  the 
hund  of  Sinim  (China)  (chap.  xlix.  12).  His  know- 
ledge of  Egypt,  of  Zoan,  and  Noph,  and  Pathros 
(chap.  xix.  11),  of  the  riyers  of  Etldopia,  and  the 
seven  streams  of  the  Delta  (cha^.  xi.  11, 15),  of  Dibon 
and  Nebo,and  other  Moabite  cities  (chaps,  xy.  2,  xvi.  9), 
implies,  if  not  actual  travel,  mnch  interconrse  with 
travellers,  in  those  countries.  He  may  have  learnt  the 
Aramaic  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Syria,  and  so 
been  able,  like  Hezekiah's  ministers,  to  converse  even  with 
Assyrians  (chap,  xxxvi.  11),  and  have  known  more  than 
his  fellows  of  their  names  and  titles,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  their  armies,  as  in  the  Sai^n  and  the  Tivtan  of 
<ihap.  XX.  1.  He  may  have  watched  with  his  own  eyes 
the  art  of  the  metallurgist  (chap.  i.  25),  of  the  sculptor, 
of  the  painter,  which  he  describes  so  vividly  (diap. 
xliv.  12). 

(4)  Two  facts  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  would  seem  to  have 
impressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  young  prophet : 
(1)  the  earthquake  which  is  mentioned  by  Amos  Tchap.  i. 
1),  and  Zechariah  (chap.  xiv.  5),  and  which  has  leit  many 
traces  of  its  influence  as  a  ^pe  of  Divine  judgments  in 
Isaiah's  writings  (chaps.  H.  l9,  xxiv.  19, 20);  and  (2)  the 
leprosy  which  came  on  the  king  as  a  punishment  lor  the 
sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  the  priesthood 
(2  Chran.  xxvi.  20,  21),  and  which  may  well  have 
suggested  the  terrible  question  whetiier  he  himself,  and 
the  whole  nation  of  which  he  was  a  member,  were  not 
tainted  with  a  like  spiritual  uncleanness,  which  yet  he 
felt  powerless  to  remedy  (chaps,  i.  6,  vi.  5). 

(5)  The  theophany  of  chap.  vi.  was  the  answer  to  these 
questionings  and  misgivings.  He  entered  on  a  new 
stage  of  me,  with  new  powers,  and  the  sense  of  a  new 
vocation.  The  touch  of  the  biiming  coal  upon  his  lips 
was,  as  it  were,  an  instantaneous  purgatory,  cleansing 
his  iniquity.  But  the  work  on  which  he  entered  was, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  prophet,  an  arduous  and  a 
terrible  one.  He  had  to  do  a  herald  of  devastation, 
and  defeat,  and  exile ;  of  messi^es  the  immediate  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  increase  the  spiritual  deafness  and 
blindness  of  his  hearers  (chap.  vi.  10).  The  one  gleam  oi 
hope  in  the  thick  darkness  was  that  which  told  of  the 
"remnant"  in  which  the  true  Israel  should  at  last 
revive,  of  the  young  sdon  which  should  rise  out  of  the 
decayed  tree,  the  branches  of  which  had  been  lopped 
off  as  by  the  axe  of  the  Divine  judgments  (chap.  vi.  13). 

(6)  Isaiah  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  entered  at 
once  upon  the  public  exercise  of  a  prophet's  calling. 
His  first  work  was  to  study  the  present  and  the  future 
in  the  volume  of  the  past,  and  in  his  history  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (2  Ohron.  xxvi.  22),  with  its  material 

Erosperity,  its  national  arrogance,  its  formalism  and 
ypocrisy,  its  luxuries  and  its  pomp,  its  corruption  and 
its  cmelfy,  we  may  well  believe  that  he  probed  to  the 
quick  the  ulcerous  sores  which  were  eating  into  the 
nation's  life,  as  he  did  afterwards  in  the  "groat  indict- 
ment," with  which  his  collected  writings  open.  To  this 
period  of  his  life,  under  Jotham,  we  may  also  assign  his 
marriage  with  a  woman  like-minded  with  himseu,  not 
without  her  own  share  of  prophetic  gifts  (chap.  viii.  3), 
and  the  birth  of  the  son  whose  name.  Shear- jashub 
(*<  remnant  returns  "),  embodying,  as  it  did,  at  once  the 
terror  and  the  hope  of  his  great  vision,  made  him,  even 
in  his  infancy,  **  a  sign  and  a  wonder "  to  the  people  • 
(chap.  viii.  18). 

(7;  There  are  signs,  however,  that  Isaiah  was  recog- 
nised  as  a  prophet  before  the  close  ol  the  reign  of 


Jotham.    At  the  beginning  of  that  of  Aliaz  he  had 
disciples,  who  gather^  round  him  and  took  notes  of  his 
teacmng  (chap.  viii.  16).  He  would  seem  to  have  been  m 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Zechariah,  the  father  of  the  wife 
of  Ahaz,  the  mother  of  Hezekiah,  and  with  the  high 
priest  Urijah  (chap.  viii.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  1).   The  tone 
of  authority  in  which  he  speaks  to  Ahaz  (chap.  viL  4, 13), 
might  almost  seem  to  suggest  that  the  education  of  the 
young  prince  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  as  that  d 
Solomon  had  been  to  Nathan.    If  the  result,  as  far  as 
Ahaz  was  concerned,  was  disappointing,  the  influence 
which  he  began  to  exercise  on  the  mind  of  his  f  ntnre 
successor,  bom  when  Ahaz  himself  was  scarcely  ont  of 
the  age  of  tutelage,  must  have  been  abundant  compensa. 
tion.  The  fact  that  Hezekiah's  mother  was  the  daoghter 
or  granddaiu^hter  of  one  who  had  understanding  in 
the  visions  of  Grod  (2  Chron.  xxvL  5)  suggests  the  in- 
ference that  she  may  have  been  chosen  by  Jotham, 
under  Isaiah's  guidance,  as  a  wife  for  the  young  king, 
and  that  the  devotion  and  parity  of  Hezekiah^  char- 
acter were  mainly  due  to  ner  mfluence,  as  directed 
by  him.    Anyhow,  the  events  of  that  reign,  the  invadon 
61  Bezin  and  Pekah,  the  conquests  of  Pm,  the  interren. 
tion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  the  rise  of  the  Ethiopiian  dynasty 
of  the  Phuraohs,  represei\ted  by  So,  or  Sabaco,  the  wan 
with  the  Philistines,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
must  have  given  many  occasions,  over  and  above  those 
recorded  in  his  writings,  for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  of 
insight  as  a  prophet  and  a  statesxnan,  seeing  the  secret 
workings  that  lay  below  the  surface  of  things,  and  pro- 
claiming the  righteous  ffovemment   of  J  ebovah,  as 
disposinfi^  and  oraering  all    During  this  period  also  we 
may  ri^tiy  think  of  the  influence  of  contempoiaiy 
prophets  such  as  Hosea  and  Amos,  in  the  northern 
Kingdom,  and  above  all  Micah,  his  friend  and  contem- 
porary in  Judah,  as  working  upon  his  mind,  enlarging 
his  thoughts,  completing  the  training  which  fitted  mm 
for  the  higher  ana  more  commanding  position  which  he 
was  to  occupy  in  the  reifip  of  HezeidalL    To  IGcah 
especially  we  can  trace  nis  visions  of  the  restored 
Temple  (chap.  ii.  2—4 ;  Micah  iv.  1 ),  his  protests  against 
greed  and  drunkenness  (Micah  ii.  1 — 11),  his  hopes  of  a 
Prince  of  Peace  rising  out  of  Hie  house  of  David  (Mieah 
v.  2,  5). 

(8)  At  the  commencement  of  that  reign,  Isaiah  must 
have  been  over  sixty.  The  king  whom  he  had 
trained,  and  whose  mother  was  under  his  direction,  was 
only  twenty.five,  and  in  the  whole  opening  policy  ol 
his  reformation,  the  restoration  of  the  worsmp  of  the 
Temple,  with  its  psalmody  and  music,  the  effort  after 
a  renewed  unity  shown  in  his  invitation  to  Ephxaim  and 
Manasseh,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  to  keep  tne  passover 
at  Jerusalem,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  their 
admission,  as  proselytes,  into  fellowship  with  Isrsel 
(2  Ohron.  xxix. — ^xxxu.),we  can  trace,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  the  influence  of  his  instructor.  If  the 
prophet  did  not  identify  the  king  with  the  ideal  rnler, 
the  jEh^nce  of  Peace  of  his  earlier  utterances  (chap.  ix.  6), 
he  must  have  seen  in  him  the  pledge  and  eaniest  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  future  like  that  of  the  stem  and 
branch  of  Jesse  in  chap.  xi.  1.  It  was  a  time  of  joy 
such  as  the  nation  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of 
Solomon  (2  Chron.  xxx.  26).  The  king  himself  assumed 
the  office  of  a  teacher,  and  '*  spake  comfortably  "  to  the 
hearts  of  priests  and  laitj,  and  appeared  almost  as  a 
priest  interoedinff  for  the  ignorant  and  erring  (2  Chron. 
XXX.  18),  in  worcb  which  must  have  been,  in  g^^^^^ 
less  measure,  the  echo  of  Isaiah's  teadiing.  He  added 
to  the  sacred  books  of  Israel  by  colleetin^  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  that  had  been  floating  in  tw 
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minds  of  men,  thongli,  as  yet  they  had  not  been  put 
together,  and  in  wmch,  as  dealing^  largely  with  the 
duties  and  the  faults  of  mlete,  Isaiah  mav  well  hare 
found  the  "  ideal  of  a  patriot  king"  which  he  hoped  to 
see  realised  in  his  pnpu  (ProY.  xxt. — xxix.).  It  was  not 
long,  however,  b^ore  the  bright  dawn  was  overcast. 
There  were  perils  from  without  and  from  within.  The 
successive  invasions  of  Shalmaneser,  Saigon,  Senna- 
cherib, the  conquest  of  Samaria,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  threw  the  people  of  Judah  into  a  state  of  rest- 
lees  agitation.  Some  of  the  king's  counsellors  trusted 
in  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  mhng  in  'Ef^rvi,  represented  bv  Sabaoo  and 
llihakah  (chaps,  xviii.  i  zx.  3,  xzz.  2).  Some  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Assyrian  king  and  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute.  Some 
fell  back  on  new  fortifications  which  were  to  make 
Jerusalem  imnregnable^  and  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
boastful  and  defiant  revelry  (chap.  xxii.  d — ^18).  The 
aged  prophet  stood  almost  alone  as  'he  told  men,  now  in 
qieecn  and  now  in'  strange  and  startling  acts  (chap. 
XX.  2),  that  their  one  wmt  of  safety  was  to  repent  and 
to  seek  the  kingdom  of  €rod  ana  His  righieousness 
(chaps^  xxiL  12,  xxvL  8,  9,  xxviii.  16),  and  n6t  to  weave 
their  webs  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue  (chap.  xxx.  1). 
They  mockedat  his  iterated  utterances  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  (chaps,  xxviii.  9 — 14,  xxx.  11).  Thev, 
far  their  parts,  would  none  of  Him.  The  km?  himself 
fen  away  frcmi  the  bright  promise  of  his  eany  reign. 
The  chief  place  among  his  oonnsellers  was  g^ven  to 
Shebna,  of  low  or  foreign  extetction,  ostentatious, 
arrogant)  the  chief  advocate  of  a  braggart  and  rollicking 
defiance  (chap.  xxii.  15 — ^19).  Among  those  counsellors 
Isaiah  could  count  only  on  the  support  of  the  respect- 
able  'Kliakim,  and  even  he  was  tainted  with  the  nepotism 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Eastern  rulers,  and  in 
which  the  prophet  r^bd  the  forecast  of  a  future  faU 
(chap,  xxii  20-25). 

(9)  The  danger  which  had  threatened  Jerusalem  from 
the  armies  of  Surgon  was  averted  by  submission  and  the 
payment  of  tribute.  He  laid  waste  Judah,  but  left  the 
caxntal  untouched.  Before  long  a  danger  of  another 
kind  threatened  the  frustration  of  Isaiah's  hopes.  The 
king,  not  yet  thirty-five,  and  as  yet  without  an  heir, 
was  sick  unto  death  (chap,  xxxviii  1).  In  the  words  in 
which  the  prophet-physician  announced  the  danger 
there  was  a  sad  sigpoincance.  Men  who  read  between  the 
lines  might  trace  in  that  "  set  thine  house  in  order," 
the  hint  that  there  was  disorder  alike  in  the  policy  of 
the  kingdom  and  in  the  inner  habitation  of  the  soul, 
that  needed  to  be  set  right.  As  it  was,  the  king's 
rraentance  and  the  prayer  of  futh  prevailed,  and 
firteen  years  were  adaed  to  his  life.  His  marriaffe 
with  Hephidbah  (2  Kings  xxi.  1)  was  probably 
determined  by  the  counsels  of  the  prophet,  who  saw 
iji  her  very  name  {**  my  delight  is  in  her "),  an  au- 
gniy  of  good  (chap.  Ixii.  4),  and  the  name  igiven  to  the 
child  who  was  to  succeed  him,  Manassen  (''forget- 
tmg ''),  bore  witness  that  the  king  was  following  up 
his  poHey  of  conciliating  the  remnant  of  Ephraim  and 
Manassen,  and  of  proclaiming  an  amnesty  of  all  past 
animosities  (2  Ohron.  xxx.  1 — ^12).  There  was,  however, 
even  then  a  cloud  upon  the  horizon.  The  king  lent  too 
wilKng  an  ear  to  the  insidious  proposals  of  Mer6dach. 
baladan,  the  rebel  king  of  Mbylon,  against  whom 
Sargon  had  been  carrying  on  a  long-continued  warfare, 
and  had  in  the  wealmess  of  his  pride  displayed  the 
treasnrBS  of  his  palace  and  his  arsenal,  as  it  they,  and 
not  the  living  God,  were  the  strength  of  Israel  (ohap. 
zxxix.  1 — 8 ;  2  Ghron.  xnii.  81).    Against  that  alliance 


the  fiery  zeal  of  the  old  prophet  kindled  into  a  white 
heat  of  indignation.  It  was  full  of  untold  evils  in  its 
immediate  and  remote  consequences.  It  was  in  that 
burst  of  inspiration  that  Isaiah  had  his  first  dear  vision 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  beyond  which  he  was 
afterwards  led  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  of 
redemption  and  return. 

(10)  The  danger  which  Isaiah  had  predicted  soon  drew 
near.  Sargon  was  murdered  in  his  palace,  and  his  suc- 
cessor (Sennacherib)  having  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
crushed  the  Babylonian  revolt,  and  driven  Mer6dacn- 
baladan  into  the  marshes  of  the  lower  Euphrates  (see 
Notes  on  chap,  xxxvi.  1),  turned  his  arms  to  subdue  the 
rebels  of  his  southern  provinces,  and  among  others 
Hezekiah,  who  had  attacked  and  imprisoned  the  As- 
syrian nder  of  (^Ashdod^  and  demanded  an  exorbitant 
tribute,  which  could  only  be  paid  by  emptying  the 
treasure-house,  that  had  been  boastfuUy  shown  Ui  the 
Babylonian  envoys,  and  stripping  even  the  Temple  of 
its  gold  (2  ^i^gs  xviii.  14—16^.  Even  this,  however, 
did  not  avail.  The  Assyrian  kmg,  suspecting  probably 
that  negotiations  were  going  on  TOtween  Hezexiah  and 
Tirhakah,  tore  up  the  treaty,  led  his  armies  against 
Jerusalem,  and  sent  Babshakeh  and  his  companions  to 
demand  an  unconditional  surrender  (2  Kings  xviii.  17 
— ^27).  We  need  not  now  follow  the  history  of  that 
mission.  In  its  relation  to  Isaiah's  life  we  may  find  in  it 
jhe  time  of  his  crowning  j^loir.  At  last  mockers  were 
silenced,  and  the  people  could  "see  their  teachers" 
(chap.  xxx.  20).  ^ng,  priests,  nobles,  came  in  proces- 
sion to  the  house  of  £aiah  in  the  sackcloth  of  suppli- 
cation. Would  he  not  once  more  intercede  for  them 
with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  P  The  occasion  was  worthy 
of  the  grand  Durst  of  prophecy  which  was  Isaiah's  last 
public  utterance. 

(11)  Durin|^  the  three  or  four  years  that  remained  of 
Hezekiah's  reign,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
armies,  the  position  of  Isaiah  was  one  of  safety  and  of 
honour.  It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  he  fell 
back  upon  the  bne  of  work  with  which  he  started,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  which  mani- 
festly served  as  the  basis  of  2  Ohron.  xxix. — xxxii.  32. 
But  the  time  must  also  have  been  one  of  disappointment 
and  of  dark  forebodings  for  the  future.  Hezekiah  had 
only  partially  fulfilled  the  hopes  with  which  Isaiah  had 
hailea  nis  accession  to  the  throne.  He  must  have  seen 
t^at  th^  boy  prince,  Manasseh,  whom  he  was  too  old  to 
educate  himself,  was  likely  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his 
grandfather  rather  than  his  father.  As  soon  as  Heze- 
kiah died  his  whole  policy  was  reversed.  The  Shebna 
party  were  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  Foreign 
alliances  and  foreign  idolatries  prevailed  as  they  had 
done  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.  The  disciples  who  had 
gathered  round  Isaiah  during  his  lon^^  career  entered 
an  unavailing  protest  (2  Ohron.  xxxiii.  10),  and  were 
slain  by  Manasseh  as  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  had  been 
slain  of  old  by  Jezebel  and  Ahab  (2  Kings  xxi.  16). 
According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  not  in  its^  improb- 
able, Isaiah  himself  perished  in  the  persecution,  being 
accused  of  blasphemy  for  having  saia  that  he  had  seen 
the  Lord,  as  in  chap,  vi.,  and  was  condemned  to  die  by 
being  enclosed  in  t£e  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  then 
sawn  asunder.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  tradition  in  Heb.  xi. 
37.  Of  the  sons  of  Isaiah  we  have  nothing  but  the 
names ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  those  names 
must  have  made  them,  as  long  as  they  lived,  the  repre- 
sentatives to  the  generation  that  came  after  them  oi  all 
that  was  most  characteristic  in  their  father's  teaching. 
Whether  the  prophet  himself  was  engaged  during  the 
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later  years  of  his  life  in  providing  for  the  perpetuation 
of  his  leading  ideas  in  another  form,  is  a  question  which 
will  meet  us  farther  on. 

n.  ArraxLgeinent"  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.— 

(1)  It  is  obyious  that  the  writings  of  a  man  who  has 
played  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  writer  or  a  teacher  may 
be  brought  together  in  yery  yarious  ways.  The  writer 
may  be  ids  own  editor,  sifting  and  selecting  from  the 
MgS.  of  numy  yeaw,  uid  arranging  them  either  in 
chronological  order  or  else  according  to  a  method  in- 
dependent of  that  order,  and  determined  by  personal  or 
ideal  associations.  Or  the  task  of  editing  may  be  left  to 
a  friend,  discijple,  or  secretary,  acting  as  Baruch  seems 
to  haye  acted  m  relation  to  «feremiah  ( Jer.  xzxvi.  4, 18, 
32).  Or  again,  the  papers  may  come  in  a  loose  and 
fnupnentary  state  into  the  hands  of  the  scribes,  or  men 
of  fetters,  of  a  later  generation,  and  they  maj  exercise 
their  functions  with  yarying  degrees  of  insight  or  of 
accuracy,  editing  with  or  without  notes  and  glosses  and 
interpolations.  When  we  haye  no  record  as  to  which 
process  was  adopted,  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
possibility  that  all  three  processes  may  have  miugled  in 
yarying  and  uncertain  proportions.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  critics  who  are  not  content  to  assume 
that  the  arrangement  which  they  find  in  the  existing 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  can  daim  a  Diyine 
authority  which  could  be  claimed  by  no  other,  should 
come  on  these  points  to  widely  dilrerent  conclusions, 
and  be  influenced  by  considerations  more  or  less  sub- 
iectiye.  The  task  of  a  complete  critical  analysis  lies 
beyond  the  limits  within  which  the  present  writer  has 
to  work,  and  all  that  will  be  now  attempted  wiU  be  the 
endeayour  to  note  the  probable  sequence  of  the  chapters 
or  other  snb-sections  of  Isaiah's  writings. 

(2)  It  is  tolerably  plain,  at  the  outset,  that  we  haye 
three  chief  diyisions. 

(A)  Chaps,  i. — xxxy.  A  collection,  not  necessarily  a 
comnlete  collection,  of  prophetic  writings  from  the 
deatn  of  Uzsdah  to  the  closing  years  of  Hesekiah. 

(B)  Chaps,  xxxyi. — ^xxxix.  An  nistorical  appendix  to 
that  collection,  connected  with  the  most  memor- 
able passage  in  Isaiah's  life. 

(C)  Chaps,  u. — ^Ixyi.  A  complete  and  systematically 
arranged  collection,  manifestly  haying  a  unity  of 
its  own,  and  haying  for  its  central  subject  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jews  from  Babylon. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  arrangement  of  the  sec- 
tions in  each  ^oup. 

(A)  Chap.  1.  A  general  introduction  to  the  whole, 
probably  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Jotham,  embodying  the  results  of  Isaiah's  study  of  the 
reign  of  Umah,  possibly  retouched  under  HezekialL 

Chaps,  ii. — y.  A  further  denunciation  of  the  sins  of 
Israel,  and  the  judgments  coming  on  them,  coloured  in 
part  by  reminiscences  of  the  earthquake  under  Uzziah, 
and  painting  the  social  eyils  of  that  period.  Mingling 
with  the  prophecies  of  judgment  are  yisions  of  a  future 
restoration  (chaps,  ii.  2,  iy.  2—6),  shared  by  Isaiah  with 
his  contemporary  Micah.  Chaps,  i. — y.  may  be  con- 
sidered as  aeliberately  placed  b^ore  chi^.  yi.,  as  show- 
ing the  state  of  things  which  preceded  tlie  call  there 
narrated. 

Chaps,  yii. — x.  4.  Narratiye  mingled  with  prophecies 
belongmg  to  the  early  years  of  JJaaz,  First  definite 
prediction  of  the  Assyrian  inyasion,  and  of  an  ideally 
righteous  kinff  (chap.  ix.  6,  7);  the  witness  of  the 
names  of  Isaiah's  children ;  the  true  Immanuel. 

Chaps.  X.  5— xii  6.  Clearer  announcement  of  the 
Assyrian  inyasion  of  Tiglath-pileser  (P),  Salmaueser  (?), 


or  Sargon  (P).  Renewed  yision  of  the  zetnm  of  tke 
remnant  (the  true  Shear-Jashub),  and  of  tiie  tine 
Immanuel,  or  righteous  King  (chap.  xi.  1 — 16),  coloured 
probably  by  the  yirtnes  of  the  young  Hezekiah,  and  the 
captiyity  oi  the  ten  tribes. 

Chaps,  xiii. — ^xxiiL  Obyiously  in  its  form  an  inde- 
pendent collection  of  *'  burdens  or  oracles,  bearing  on 
the  history  of  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring  nationii, 
all  probably  written  under  Hesekiah,  and  in  some  cases 
as  an  answer  to  ambassadors  who  came  to  consult  the 
prophet  as  to  the  future  of  the  people  who  sent  them 
(chap. xiy.  32).  ;*The  burden  of  Babylon"  (chaps. xiii., 
xiy.),  assuming  it  to  be  Isaiah's,  was  probably  among 
the  latest,  written  after  the  mission  of  Mer6dach-btla- 
dan  had  directed  the  prophet's  mind  to  that  city,  as 
almost  equally  with  Nineyek  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  aestined  for  a  time  to  take  its  place  as  the 
great  world-power  (chap.  xiy.  25),  but  is  placed  first,  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  stands  in  the  New  Testament 
at  the  head  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  on  account  of  its 
importance.  Chaps  xyiiL — ^xx.  are  connected  witii  the 
pluis  of  an  Egypto-Ethiopian  alliance;  chap.  xri.  with 
the  future  destruction  of  Babylon;  chan.  xxii.  ^th 
Sargon's  or  Sennacherib's  (?)  attack  on  JuoaL 

Chaps,  xxiy.^xxyii.  The  four  poems  seem  grouped 
together,  not  necessarily  as  haying  been  written  con- 
tinuously, but  as  haying  for  their  common  subject"  the 
day  of  me  Lord,"  which  brings  at  once  judgment  and 
reaemption.  The  recurrence  of  the  phrase  '*  in  that 
day,"  m  chaps,  xxyi.  1,  xxyii.  1, 12,  connects  them  with 
chan.  iy.  1 ;  the  glory  of  the  "  mountain  of  the  Lord,"* 
in  cnap.  xxy.  6,  with  chap,  ii  2.  With  the  exception  of 
the  passing  reference  to  Moab  in  chap.  xxy.  10,  the 
group  is  less  definitely  historical  than  any  other. 

Chaps.  xxyiiL — xxxii.,  like  the  "  burdens  "  of  chi^. 
xiii. — ^xxiii.,  haye  an  outward  unitj  in  the  openmg 
formula  of  **  Woe  to  "  (chaps,  xxyiii.  1,  xxix.  1,  xxx.  1, 
xxxi.  1,  xxxiii.  1),  in  which  tne  prophet  falls  hack  upon 
the  model  of  one  of  his  earlier  writings  (chapi  y.  8, 11, 
18,20).  The  whole  group  belongs  to  Retime  when  the 
inarch  of  Sargon's  (?)  or  Sennacherib's  (?)  armies  was 
striking  terror  into  the  people,  and  leading  them  once 
again  to  projects  of  foreign  alliancea  The  picture  of 
the  ideally  righteous  king,  in  chap,  xxxii.  1 — S,  remind- 
ing us  of  chaps,  ix.  6,  7,  xL  1 — ^9,  is  snggestiye.  Heze- 
kiah  had  not  fulfilled  the  ideal  It  was  still  in  the 
distant  future ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  prophet  were  in- 
extinguishable. 

Clukps.  xxxiii. — ^xxxy.  The  dose  of  the  first  great 
collection,  historicaUy  turning  mainly  on  Sennacherib's 
inyasion,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  Edomites  in  his 
attack  on  Judah  (chap,  xxxiy.  5,  6),  but  ending  in  a 
yision  of  the  restoration  of  all  things  which  traasoends 
all  histoiT  (diap.  xxxy.  1—10).  They  would  haye  been 
fitting  "Last  words"  for  the  aged  prophet,  wh<m  his 
work  seemed  all  but  oyer.  They  were,  perhaps,  a  st^ 
ping  stone  to  the  greater  and  more  connected  work 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  was  to  make  his  name 
immortal,  in  chaps,  xl. — ^Ixyi. 

(B)  Chaps,  xxxyi. — xixix.  Probablr,  lot^mg  to  the 
difference  of  style,  not  written  by  IsaiaK  but  appended, 
perhaps  by  some  disciple,  p^haps  by  a  scribe-eoitor,  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  as  embodying  what  eoold  be  gatheivd 
of  the  prophet's  closing  work,  and  his  afanoat  greatest 
utterance,  and  based,  perhaps,  upon  the  prophet's 
history  of  Hesekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32).  In  chnmo- 
logical  order,  diaps.  xxxyiii,,  xxxix.  should  eone  first 
as  dealing  with  eyents  prior  to  the  dastmction  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army. 

(0)  The  question  of  the  amngement  of  ch^ps.  xL— 
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IztL  will  be  conaideied  here  independently  of  ite 
anihonhip.  A  tripartite  division  is  apparently  indi- 
cated  by  the  recnrrenoe  of  the  bnrden,  "  There  is  no 
peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked,"  in  diape.  xlviiL 
22,  ML  21,  as  f  ollows : — 

(1)  Chaps,  xli. — ^xlviii.  22,  open  with  the  procla- 
mation  of  the  retnm  of  the  eriies,  and  pass  on  to  the 
contrast  between  the  greatness  of  Jehoyah  and  the 
noyiingness  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  Cyrus  appears 
as  the  central  figure,  the  ideally  righteoos  man,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord  (chaps,  xliv.  26—- xlv.  7) ;  but  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  afterwards  so  prominent,  appears 
also  in  chap.  zlii.  1 — 7. 

(2)  Chaps.  xHx.  1 — ^lyii.  21  are  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  thought  of  now  in  his  personal, 
now  in  his  ooUectiye,  unity,  in  whom  the  prophet  is 
taught  to  see  even  more  than  he  had  seen  in  Etesekiah 
or  Cyrus,  the  instrument  by  which  God's  work  for 
Israel  and  for  mankind  was  to  be  accomplished,  by  the 
yietorj,  not  of  power  only  or  chiefly,  but  of  yicarious 
Boifering  (chaps.  xUz.  4—7, 1.  6,  lii.  13— liii.  12). 

(3)  Chaps,  lyiii. — Ixvi  24.  This  portion  ends  with  an 
expansion  of  the  thought  of  the  "  no  peace  "  of  the  two 

Sreyious  sections.  It  is  remarkable  as  gathering  up,  and 
eyeloping  to  their  highest  point,what  had  been  through- 
ont  the  prominent  thougnts  of  Isaiah's  work  as  a 
teacher — ^his  condemnation  of  his  people's  sins  (chaps. 
Ixy.  2 — 12,  bcri  3,  4)  j  his  visions  of  a  new  world  of 
rk^hteousness  and  peace  (chaj^s.  Ix.,  Ixii.  Ixv.  17 — 25) ; 
oi  a  redeemed  Israel  fulfilling  its  ideal  (chap.  Ixvi.  10 — 
14) ;  of  one  in  whom  the  ideas  of  the  righteous  King 
and  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  are  strangely  blended 
(chap.  Ixi.  1 — 3) ;  of  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  all  the 
enemies  of  God  (chap.  Ixvi.  15,  24).  Not  a  few  critics 
have  gone  &rther  tlum  this,  and  have  traced  an  elabo- 
rate  tripartite  division  of  three  sections  in  each  part ; 
and  again  a  further  grouping  of  three  sub-sections  under 
each  of  the  nine  thus  f  ormea,  the  structure  of  the  whole 
l)Ook  being,  on  this  view,  as  elaborately  planned  as 
I>ante'8  Covymedia,  on  the  basis  of  the  mystic  number 
three  thus  squared  and  cubed.*  It  may  bie  questioned, 
however,  whether  this  arrangement  is  not  too  artificial, 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  Isaiah's  mind,  and  em. 
barrassing  rather  than  helpful  in  tracing,  what  it  is  in 
any  case  aificult  to  trace,  the  sequence  and  continuity 
of  thought.  A  more  natural  explanation  seems  to  be, 
that  the  writer's  mind,  dwelling  now  on  one  great  idea, 
now  on  another,  wrote  now  this  and  now  tluit  section, 
often  with  a  considerable  interval  between  them,  so 
that  we  have  not  a  book  after  modem  fashion,  with 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  but  rather  a  series  of  de- 
tacned  pieces,  connected  mainly  by  subtle  links  of 
association,  liJce  the  Perwees  of  Pascal,  tbie  MediiatwM 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Wordsworth's  Ecclesictstieal 
Sanneis.  On  the  assumption  of  Isaiah's  authorsUp, 
the  whole  of  this  second  volume  must  be  assigned,  with 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  the  closing  years  of 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  or  the  opening  years  of  that  of 
Manaseeh,  and  therefore  to  a  very  aavanced  period  of 
the  prophet's  life.  Of  him,  as  of  Moses,  it  might  have 
been  said,  that  "  his  eve  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural 
foreb  abated."  The  old  age  of  Isait^  must  have  been 
the  counterpart,  in  its  receptive  and  apocalyptic  power, 
of  the  old  age  of  St.  John. 

m.  The   authorship  of  Isaiah  xl.— Ixvi.— 

(1)  The  limits  within  which  I  must  confine  myself  do  not 


*  See  Delitszch's   Isaiah,  on  chaps.  xL— Ixvi.  in  Clark's 
Foreiffn  Theological  Library. 


admit  of  a^thing  like  an  exhanstive  treatment  of  this 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  by  noting  what  it 
involves.  Were  the  authorship  of  Isaiah  disproved,  it 
would  not  follow  that  we  had  a  spurious  book,  a  counter- 
feit and  a  forgery,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  later  date  of  Ecclesiastes,  a  case  of 
personated  authorship  without  the  animus  decipieTidi. 
All  that  would  follow  would  be  that  some  unknown 
writer,  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  had  so  imbued  himself  with  the  thoughts 
and  even  the  style  of  Isaiah,  that  his  work  was  accepted 
by  his  contemporaries,  or  by  the  scribes  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
under  Ezra,  as  rounding  oft  the  cycle  of  that  prophet's 
teachinj^.  In  regard  to  all  the  Messianic  elements 
in  it,  its  fpretki  argument  against  idolatry,  and  its 
visions  of  judgment  and  restoration,  it  would  still  retain 
all  the  dig^ty  and  authority  of  inspiration,  and  be 
entitled  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  Even  its  appeals  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  prophetio  announcements  of  the  down- 
fail  of  Babylon  and  the  victories  of  Cyrus  (chaps,  xl. 
13,  xli.  2&— 28,  xliii.  9,  xlv.  21),  would  retain  tiieir  force 
as  referring  to  prophecies,  like  those  of  Jeremiah  and 
Micah,  which  foretold  a  like  downfall  of  the  city  on  the 
""    hiates,  and  a  like  restoration  of  Jerusalem. 

f)  The  arguments  which  have  led  many  recent  critics 
e  conclusion  that  the  authorship  of  Isaiah  is  dis- 
proved, are  briefly  these : — 

(a)  That  the  whole  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  that 
of  one  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  specially  that 
the  name  of  Cyrus  was  altogether  beyond  the  horizon 
of  Isaiah's  knowledge. 

(&)  That  the  central  thought  of  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord,  as  made  perfect  through  suffering  and  dying 
vicariously  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  teaching  of  the  histori<»il  Isaiah. 

(e)  That  the  style  and  vocabularv  of  chaps,  xl. — ^Ixvi 
are  so  different  from  those  of  chaps,  i. — xxxix.  as  to 
imply  diversity  of  authorship. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged — 

(a)  That  on  the  assumption  of  Isaian's  inspiration, 
he  may  have  been  led  to  place  himself,  as  in  an 
ecstatic  vision,  like  that  of  Balaam  and  other  prophets, 
in  a  time  and  country  other  than  his  own. 

(&)  That  the  name  of  Cyrus  may  have  been  within 
the  limit  of  Isaiah's  human  knowledge,  or  may  have 
been  supematurally  revealed  to  him.  See  Note  on 
chap.  xhv.  28. 

(c)  That  the  knowledge  of  Babylon  and  its  life  and 
worship  as  shown  in  2  &aiah  is  not  more  than  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  commerce  of  the  time,  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  Mer6dach-baladan,  and 
other  sources. 

(d)  That  the  forms  of  idolatry  condemned  in  chaps. 
Ivii  5, 6,  Ixv.  3 — 5,  ll,l)elong  much  more  to  the  state  of 
Palestine  under  Manasseh  than  to  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exiles,  either  before  or  after  their  return. 

(e)  That  the  reference  to  Hephzibah  and  Azubah, 
the  names  of  the  mothers  of  Manasseh  and  Jehos« 
haphat,  in  chap.  Ixii.  4,  12,  is  more  natural  in  one 
livmg  under  the  former  king  than  it  would  be  in  a 
writer  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

(/)  That  the  local  colouring  of  the  book,  as  seen  in 
the  **  clif  ts  of  the  rocks  "  in  chap.  Ivii.  5,  the  trees  of 
chaps,  xli.  19,  xliv.  14,  Iv.  12,  the  "  tents  "  of  chap.  liv. 
2,  the  references  to  Midian,  Kedar,  Nebaioth,  Lebanon, 
in  chap.  Ix.  6—13,  is  Palestinian  rather  than  Mesopo- 
tamian. 
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(a)  That  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  was  one 
which  might  have  been  developed  by  Isaiah's  experi- 
ence, from  the  failure  of  his  earlier  ho]^,  from 
ieaching  like  that  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  which 
he  was  obviously  familiar,  and  from  the  lesson  thus 
learnt  that  in  that  apparent  failure,  in  the  suffering  and 
death  of  every  righteous  servant,  culminating  in  those 
•of  ELim  who  was  to  fulfil  the  ideal,  lay  the  secret  of  an 
^eternal  victory. 

{h)  That  the  ideal  completeness  of  the  restoration  of 
Israel  depicted  in  2  Isaiah  zL  1 — 16,  xH.  17 — 19,  zliiL 
2 — 6,  xlix.  7 — ^26,  liv.,  Iv.,  Iviii.  8 — 14,  is  more  natural 
in  one  contemplating  the  return  of  the  exiles  from  a 
distance,  than  to  one  who,  as  a  contemporary,  watched 
tlie  somewhat  meagre  results  recorded  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  in  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

(t)  That  on  the  assumption  of  the  writer  of  2  Isaiah 
having  been  a  contemporary  with  the  return,  it  is 
strange  that  there  should  be  no  trace  of  him  in  any  one 
of  the  writers  just  mentioned,  no  reference  in  what  he 
himself  wrote  to  those  who  were  contemporary  actors 
on  the  stage  of  history,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  or  to 
the  prophets  who  had  preceded  him,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Darnel. 

(j)  That  the  resemblances  of  style  and  language 
between  the  two  books — a  resemblance  closer  than  that 
between  either  of  them  and  any  other  book  of  the  Old 
Testament — preponderate  over  the  diversities.  The 
induction  upon  which  this  statement  is  based  has  been 
•exhibited  with  much  fulness  by  Dr.  Kay,  Mr.  Birks, 
Mr.  Gheyne,  and  others,  in  their  respective  Comment- 
aries.  The  limits  within  which  I  have  to  confine  myself 
prevent  my  entering  on  it.  It  will  be  enough  to  note 
one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  instances : 

(a)  The  dominance  in  both  books  of  the  name  and 
the  tiiought  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  fourteen  times 
in  each,  and  very  rarely  elsewhere. 

(b)  The  recognition  of  the  Sprit  of  the  Lord  as  the 
^source  of  the  wisdom  of  the  true  king  in  chape,  zi.  1, 2, 
4ind  Ixi.  1. 

(c)  The  formula  "  the  Lord "  or  "  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken,"  in  chaps,  i.  2,  20,  xl.  5,  Iviii  14, 
4ind  of  the  peculiar  Hebrew  form  for  "  saith  the  Lord/' 
in  chaps.  L  11, 18,  xxxiii.  10,  and  in  chaps.  xlL  21,  Ixvi 
^,  both  peculiar,  or  all  but  peculiar,  to  Isaiah. 

(d)  xhe  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  tohu,  the 
"  (maos  "  of  Gen.  i  1,  three  times  in  1  Isaiah,  and  seven 
times  in  2  Isaiah,  almost,  as  it  were,  the  catchword  of 
lx>th  books,  much  as  some  modern  writers  are  charac- 
terised by  their  use  of  phrases  like  "  the  absolute  "  or 
*"  the  eteriuties." 

(b)  The  numerous  traces  in  both  books  that  the 
writers  of  each  had  received  the  same  literary  culture, 
«nd  were  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Allusive  references 
to  (Genesis,  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  Proverbs,  are 
•conspicuous  in  each.  (See  Gheyne,  ii.  Appendix,  for 
details). 

^  (4)  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  tbe  inducr 
tive  argument  on  either  side  is  hardly  more  thantentativeT 
«nd  is  uncertain  in  its  results.  A  writer  of  genius,  as  he 
ffrows  old,  develops  new  thoughts,  enlarges  his  vocabu- 
Duy,  varies  his  phraseology  and  style  aecord^g  to  the 
occasion  which  leads  him  to  write  or  the  intensity  of  his 
own  emotions.  Many,  if  not  most,  New  Testament 
students  find  no  difiicnl^  in  accepting  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  as  written  by  St  Paul,  in  spite  of  the  lonjp^ 
list  of  words  found  in  them  which  are  not  found  in  his 
other  writings,  and  the  peculiarities  of  style  and 
thought  whicn  characterise  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  history  of  all  literature  shows  that  one  writer  may. 


either  from  pure  reverence  and  love,  or  from  a  deliber. 
ate  purpose  of  personation,  so  imbue  his  mind  with  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  another,  adopt  his  phrases, 
reproduce  the  turns  and  tricks  of  his  style,  thi^  it  will 
not  be  easy  eren  for  an  expert  to  distinguish  between 
the  counterfeit  and  the  original.  All  tl^t  can  be  said 
as  to  the  application  of  this  inductive  method  to  1  and 
2  Isaiah  is,  that  the  parallelisms  and  the  peculiarities 
may  fairly  be  left  to  nalance  each  other.  So  hue  as  I 
can  judfi^e,  and  I  speak  with  the  reserve  of  one  who 
cannot  (3aim  the  authority  of  an  expert,  there  seems 
to  me  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  former. 

(5)  On  tms  ground  then,  as  well  as  on  a  review  of  the 
other  elements  of  evidence,  I  adopt  the  bypothesis  that 
we  have  in  the  two  books  that  are  placed  m  the  Hebrew 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  Isaiah, 
substantially  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author.  I 
admit  in  so  dcung  that  there  is  so  strong  a  prima 
facte  case  for  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  it  would  be 
simply  impertinent  and  unxiur  to  charge  those  who 
adopt  it  with  irreverence,  or  haste,  or  prejudice.  The 
second  part  of  Isaiab  would  remain  as  a  priceless 
treasure  whoever  wrote  it,  just  as  the  worth  ai  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  unaffected  by  the  quesiioa 
whether  it  was  written  by  Paul  or  by  Apolloe,  or  some 
unknown  writer ;  it  would  still  have  for  us,  as  Chris- 
tians, the  incomparable  attraction  of  having  been  in 
part,  at  least,  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  Chnstendom. 
It  was  given  to  that  book  to  revive,  m>m  tune  to  time, 
the  dormant  Messianic  hopes  of  Israel;  to  exercise  a 
traceable  influence  on  the  minds  ol  later  prophets,  sneh 
as  Jeremiah,  Hageai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  to 
nourish  the  souls  of  those  who  were  looking  lor  conso- 
lation and  redemption  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  ii  25,  38); 
to  contribute,  if  "  the  word  be  not  too  bold,"  to  the 
education  of  "Him  who  was  to  meet  those  loni^ng  ex- 
pectations. There,  as  in  the  mirror  of  the  Divine  word, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  saw,  in  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  the 
guiltless  Sufferer,  the  righteous  King,  that  which  He 
recognised  as  the  arch^irpe,  after  which  His  owa 
life  and  death  were  to  lie  fashioned  (Mark  x.  45). 
There  the  Baptist  found  that  which  defined  hui 
position  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  a  vnoe  erfia^  ia 
the  wilderness  (John  L  23).  There  the  publieaa 
Evangelist  found  the  Christ  delineated  as  he  had  aeea 
Him  in  Jesus  (Mail  viii.  17).  There  Peter,  and  PanU 
and  John,  and  Philip,  found  the  f oreshadowimrs  of  all 


that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  the  teaehing  of  their 
Master,  a  witness  to  Jesus  in  His  lowliness,  ffis  purity. 


His  gentleness.  His  sufferings  and  death  and  victory 
(Acts  viii.  35 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21 — ^24),  the  ground  of  their Iwpee 
of  the  restoration  of  Israel  (Rom.  x.  15,  20),  of  the  re- 
4ejnption  of  mankind,  and  of  the  restoration  oi  all  things^ 
Ihe  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 

•.4?^11^  J^gliteousness  (2  Pet  ilL  13),  the  apocalypse 
of  the  city  of  God,  the  heaTenly  Jerusalem  (Bev.  xxi., 
Tgpj.X  There  the  souls  of  devout  Christians,  centmj 
tSter  century,  haTc  found,  more  than  in  any  other 

.-  utterance  of  prophecy,  the  Evangel  pre-«vangeliaed« 
the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  whidia 
sustained  them  in  their  conflict  with  temptation,  under 
the  burden  of  their  sins,  and  turned  their  sorrow  and 
si^ng  into  the  songs  of  an  everlasting  joy. 

lY.  (1)  It  remains  that  I  should  acknowledge  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  owe,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  to 
some  of  my  forerunners.  The  Est  of  commentators  on. 
Isaiah  is  a  very  long  one,  and  it  is  probable^  to  nee  a 
phrase  of  the  old  Rabbis,  that  no  one  has  ever  entered 
mto  the  House  of  the  Interpreter  with  reverent  foot- 
steps  without  finding  some  treasure  which  he  might 
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make  peeuHarlj  his  own.  Of  these  I  cannot  eiaam  to 
have  consulted  more  than  comparatiyelj  few.  The 
chrcnmstances  nnder  which  I  have  had  to  write  the 
notes  that  follow — a  somewhat  prolonged  absence  from 
England,  and  the  pressure  of  other  work  on  my  retnm 
— hwe  restricted  my  range  of  choice.  The  flnglish 
student  will  scarcely  complain  if  that  limitation  has  led 
me  to  a  more  oarefiu  study  of  those  whom  I  chose  as  the 
safest  and  most  trustworthy  guides.  The  limits  within 
which  1  haye  had  to  work  forbade  my  discussing  the 
yiewB  of  other  commentators,  andlhaye  nadto  be  content 
with  giying  results,  apart  from  the  processes  which  led 
to  them.  All  the  more  is  it  right  that  I  should,  here  at 
least,  acknowledge- my  obligations  to  those  to  whom 
I  am  conscious  &at  I  am  most  largely  indebted — ^to 
lEwald,  here,  as  always,  snggestiye,  bold,  orig^al ;  to 
Delitssch,  ezhaustiye  and  complete,  with  an  almost 
more  than  Teutonic  ezhaustiyeness ;  to  my  old  Oxford 
instructor  in  Hebrew,  Dr.  Kaj,  looking  into  the  spiritual 
significance  of  words  and  phrases,  and  inyestigating 
snggestiye  parallelisms  with  a  microscopic  minuteness; 
aboye  all,  to  Mr.  Cheyne,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  a  wide 
And  fearless  research,  and  the  yiyidness  of  historical 


imagination,  are  blended,  in  a  measure  rarely  found  else- 
where, with  a  spirit  of  deyout  reyerence  and  insight 
which  makes  his  Uommentary  on  Isaiah  wellnigh  all  that 
the  scholar  student  can  desire.  It  has  been  my  effort, 
while  reserying  to  myself  the  right  of  an  independent 
judgment  so  fur  as  I  felt  competent  to  exercise  it,  to 
follow,  though  with  unequal  steps,  in  the  path  in  which 
these  interpreters  haye  gone  before  me,  learning  myself, 
according  to  the  old  adage,  in  the  endeayour  to  leach 
others. 

(2)  I  haye  further  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations 
to  Mr.  Sayce,  M.  Oppert,  and  the  other  Ajssyridiogists 
whose  labours,  collected  in  the  Beeords  of  the  ^cut 
series,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster,  haye  made  the  in- 
scriptions which  haye  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Isaiah  accessible  to  the  ayerage  English  student. 
Looking  to  the  dass  of  readers  for  whom  I  write,  I 
haye  thought  it  better,  as  a  rule,  to  refer  to  that  series 
than  to  books  like  Mr.  Qeorge  Smith's  Awyrian  Dis- 
coveries and  History  of  Sewnaeherib ;  or  Dr.  Ginsburg's 
Moahite  Stone,  or  Mr.  Budge's  EsarJuiddon,  or 
Schrader's  Keil-Insehnften ;  or  papers  that  lie  buried, 
as  it  were,  in  the  Transcietions  of  learned  societies. 
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CHAPTER  I.— The  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  XJzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah. 

<2) « Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0 
earth:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  I 
have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebeUea  against  me. 
(3)  b  rjr^Q  Qx  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the 


B.C. 
dr.  700 


a  Deut.  33. 1. 


b  Jer.  8. 7. 


1  Heb.,  of  feeorf- 


3  Heb.,  alitnaUd, 
or»  mparated. 


S  Heb.,  inemue  n- 
voU. 


ass  his  master's  crib:  hut  Israel  doth 
not  know,  mv  people  doth  not  consider. 
(^>  Ah,  sinrul  nation,  a  people  ^  laden 
with  iniqutty,  a  seed  of  evildoers,  chil- 
dren that  are  corrupters :  they  have  for- 
saken the  Lord,  they  have  provoked 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  anger,  they 
are  *gone  away  backward.  t'^Why 
should  ye  be  stricken  any  more?  ye  Trill 
^revolt  more  and  more :  the  whole  head 


0)  The  vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  . . . 

— ^The  term  "vision,"  as  descriptive  of  a  prophet's 
work  (  1  Sam.  iii.  1),  is  the  correlative  of  the  old  term 
*'  seer,'*  as  applied  to  the  prophet  himself  (1  Sam.  ix.  9). 
The  latter  feD  into  disuse,  probably  because  the  pre- 
tenders to  the  clairvoyance  which  it  implied  brought  it 
into  discredit.  The  prophet,  however,  did  not  cease  to 
be  a  "seer;"  and  to  see  visions  was  still  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  the  gift  of  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  (Joel 
ii.  28).  It  describes  the  state,  more  or  less  ecstatic,  in 
which  the  prophet  sees  what  others  do  not  see,  the 
things  that  are  yet  to  come,  the  unseen  working  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  God.  As  compared  with  "  the  word 
of  the  Lord,"  it  indicates  a  higher  intensity  of  the 
ecstatic  state ;  but  the  two  terms  were  closely  associated, 
and,  as  in  chap,  ii  I,  a  man  was  said  to  8ee  "  the  word 
of  the  Lord."  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  named  as  the 
centre,  though  not  the  limit,  of  the  prophet's  work'. 

(2)  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  jo^ve  ear,  O  earth. 
— ^The  prophet  opens  the  great  indictment  by  calling 
the  umverse  to  listen  to  it.  The  words  remind  us 
of  Deut.  XXX.  19 ;  xxxii.  1,  but  the  thought  was  the 
common  inheritance  of  Hebrew  poets  (P8.1.4;  Jer.  vi. 
19,  xxii.  29),  and  we  can  draw  no  inference  from  the 
parallelism  as  to  the  date  of  either  book. 

I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children. 
The  last  word  has  in  the  Hebrew  the  emphasis  of 
position :  Sons  I  have  reared  and  brought  up.  From 
those  who  had  thus  cprown  up  under  a  father's  care 
filial  duty  mu^ht  have  been  expected ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
The  sons  hadrebelled  agiunst  their  father's  control.  It 
is  significant  that  the  prophet  starts  from  the  thought 
of  Uie  fatherhood  of  G^  in  His  relation  to  Israel. 
The  people  might  be  unworthy  of  their  election,  but 
He  nad  chosen  them  (Exod.  iv.  22 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Hos. 
xi.  1). 

(3)  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  •  •  .—As  in  Exod. 
XX.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xii  3,  the  ox  and  the  ass  rather  than, 
as  with  us,  the  horse  and  the  dog,  are  the  r^resenta- 
tive  instances  of  the  relation  of  domesticated  animals 
to  man.  These  know  that  relation,  and  act  according 
to  it;  but  Israel  did  not,  or  rather  would  not,  know. 
8o  Jeremiah  dwells,  turning  to  a  different  region  of 


animal  life,  on  the  instinct  which  leads  the  stork,  the 
swallow,  and  the  crane  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being 
(Jer.  viii.  7),  while  Israel  "knew  not" — i.c.,  did  not 
acknowledge — ^the  law  of  JehovaL 

(*)  Ah,  sinful  nation  .  .  .—  The  Hebrew  mter- 
jection  is,  like  our  EngHsh  **  Ha ! "  the  expression  of 
mdignation  rather  than  of  pity. 

A  seed  of  evildoers,  children  that  are  cor- 
rupters.—The  first  phrase  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  does 
not  mean  "  the  progeny  of  evil-doers,"  but  those  who, 
as  a  seed  or  brood,  are  made  up  of  such.  (Gomp.  chap, 
xiv.  20,  Lev.  23.)  The  word  "  children  "  (better,  as  in 
verse  2,  sons)  once  more  emphasises  the  guilt  of  thoee 
who  ought  to  have  been  obedient. 

They  have  forsaken  the  Lord  .  .  .—The  three 
verbs  paint  the  several  stages  of  the  growth  in  evil 
Men  first  forsake,  then  spurn,  then  openly  apostatise. 
(Gomp.  Luke  xvl  13).  In  the  "  Holy  One  of  Israel" 
we  have  the  Divine  name  on  which  Isaiah  most  delif^hts 
to  dwell,  and  which  had  been  imjireaaed  on  hismina  hy 
the  Trisagion,  which  accompanied  his  first  call  to  ioe 
office  of  a  prophet  (chap.  vi.  $).  The  thought  expressed 
by  the  name  is  that  all  ideas  of  consecration,  purity, 
and  holiness  are  gathered  up  in  Gk>d.  The  term  occors 
fourteen  times  in  tlie  first  part  of  Isaiah,  and  sixteen 
times  in  the  second.  A  corrupt  people  needed  to  be 
reminded  ever  more  and  more  of  the  truth  iHuch 
the  name  asserted. 

(5)  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more? 
ye  "Will  revolt  more  and  more.— Better,  by  re. 
voUing  more  and  more.  The  prophet  does  not  predict 
persistency  in  rebellion,  but  pleads  against  it  (Gomp. 
"  Why  wiU  ye  die  P ''  in  Ezek.  rviii.  31.) 

The  whole  head  is  sick  .  .  .  .—Better,  ei>ery 
head  ....  every  heart.  The  sin  of  the  people  w 
painted  as  a  deadly  epidemic,  spreading  everprhere, 
affecting  the  noblest  organs  of  the  body  (see  Note  on 
Jer.  xvu.  9),  and  defying  all  the  resources  of  the 
healinff  art.  The  description  that  follows  is  one  of  the 
natund  parables  of  ethics,  and  reminds  us  of  P|j*^ J 
description  <rf  the  souls  of  tyrants  as  being  foil  » 
ulcerous  sores  {Chra.,  c.  80).  The  descrijfion  nuy 
have  connected  itself  with  the  prophet's  personal  exp^ 
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is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 
W  Prom  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto 
the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  hut 
wonndsy  and  braises,  and  putrifying 
sores:  they  have  not  been  closed, 
neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with 
^  ointment.  ^  ■  Tour  country  is  deso- 
late, your  cities  are  burned  with  fire: 
your  land,  strangers  devour  it  in  your 
presence,  and  it  is  desolate,  '  as  over- 


1  Or.  oil. 


Dent.  ».6l,  SS: 

Ch.6.5w 


Heb.,a«M«oiwr- 
tkrow  of  atran- 
gert. 


LMn.t.9;  Bom. 


e  Gen.  19.  S4. 


thrown  by  strangers.  W  And  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a 
vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city.  W  *  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  of  hosts  had  lefb  unto  us 
a  very  small  remnant,  we  should  have 
been  as  'Sodom,  and  we  should  have 
been  like  unto  Gomorrah. 

(10)  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye 
rulers  of  Sodom;   give    ear  unto  the 


rience  or  trsming  in  the  medicine  and  soifferj  of  his 
time,  or  with  the  diseases  which  came  as  juogments  on 
Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  18)  and  Usziah  (2  Ghron.  zzvi. 
20).  We  find  him  in  chap,  xxxviii  21  prescribing  for 
Hezekiah's  hoU.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  2  Ghron. 
xvi.  12,  that  the  prophets,  as  an  order,  practised  the  art 
of  healing,  and  so  were  rivals  of  the  **  physicians,"  who 
depended  chiefly  on  idolatrous  charms  ana  incantations. 
The  picture  of  the  disease  reminds  us  of  the  language 
of  Deut.  xxviii.  22 — 35 ;  Job.  ii.  7,  and  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  like  pestilences  in  the  history  of  Florence,  and 
d  England.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  tainted  by  the 
poison.  We  note  a  certain  technical  precision  in  the 
three  terms  used :  "  wounds  "  (literally,  cuts,  as  inflicted 
by  a  sword  or  knife) ;  "  bruises,"  or  weals,  marks  of 
the  scourge  or  rod ;  "  putrifying  sores,"  wounds  that 
have  festered  into  ulcers.  As  the  diagnosis  is  technical, 
so  also  are  the  therapeutic  agencies.  To  "close"  or 
**  press  "  the  f eetoring  wound  was  the  process  tried  at 
first  to  get  rid  of  the  purulent  discharge ;  then,  as  in 
Hezekian's  case  Tchap.  xxxviii.  21),  it  was  **  bound  up," 
with  a  poultice,  tnen  some  stimulating  oil  or  unguent, 
probably,  as  in  Luke  x.  34,  oil  and  wine  were  used, 
to  cleanse  the  ulcer.  No  such  remedies,  the  prophet 
says,  had  been  applied  to  the  spiritual  disease  of 
IsraeL 

(7)  Tour  country  is  desolate  •  .  .—It  is  natural 
to  take  the  words  as  describing  the  actual  state  of 
things  when  the  prophet  wrote.  There  had  been  such 
invasions  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  in  which  Israel  and 
Syria  (chap.  vii.  1),  £dom  and  the  Philistines,  had  been 
conspicuous  (2  C3iron.  xxviii  17,  18);  and  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  already  had  wibiessed  that  of  Sargon 
(chap.  XX.  1). 

The  Hebrew  has  no  copulative  verb,  but  joins  subject 
and  predicate  together  with  the  emphasis  of  abruptness : 
Tour  land — a  desolation,  and  so  on.  The  repetition 
of  the  word  **  strangers "  is  characteristic  of  Isaiah's 
style. 

As  overthrown  by  strangers.— Conjectural 
readings  give  (1)  "as  the  overthrow  of  Sodom ; "  (2) ''  as 
the  overthrow  of  {i.e.,  wrought  by)  a  rain-storm."  The 
word  rendered  "  overthrown  "  is  elsewhere  applied  only 
to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  pLim  (Deut. 
xxix.  23 ;  Amos  iv.  11 ;  Jer.  xlix.  18).  So  taken,  the 
clause  prenares  the  way  for  the  fuller  comparison  of 
verses  9, 10. 

(8)  The  daughter  of  Zion.— The  phrase  stands, 
as  everywhere  (Ps.  xly.  12  ;  Lam.  ii.  8;  Micah  iv.  10), 
for  the  ideal  city  personified. 

Is  left  as  a  oottage  in  a  yineyard  •  .  .—The 
••  hut,"  or  "  booth,'*  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  vine- 
yaids  dwelt,  apart  from  other  habitations,  was  an 
almost  proverbial  type  of  isolation,  yet  to  such  a  state 
was  Zion  all  but  reduced.  The  second  similitude  is 
of  the  same  character.    Gucombers  and  other  plants  of 
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the  gourd  type  (Jonah  iv.  6)  were  largely  cultivated  in 
Judsaa,  and  nere,  too,  each  field  or  warden,  like  the 
olive  groves  and  vineyards  of  Italy,  had  its  solitary 
hut. 

As  a  besieged  city. —  The  comparison  of  the 
besieged  city  to  itself  is  at  first  startling.  Rhetorically, 
however,  it  forms  a  climax.  The  city  was  not  at  this 
time  actually  besieged,  but  it  was  so  hemmed  in  with 
perils,  so  isolated  from  all  help,  that  this  was  what  its 
condition  practically  came  to.  It  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  "  as  a  besieged  city,*'  or  *  within  a  measurable 
distance  '  of  becoming  so. 

W  Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  .  .  .—This  name 
also  had  been  stamped  on  the  prophet's  mind  at  the 
time  of  his  call  (chap.  vi.  3).  The  Qod  of  the  hosts 
(or  armies)  of  heaven  (sun,  moon  and  stars,  angels  and 
archangels)  and  of  earth  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  people.  The  idea  of  the  "remnant"  left  when 
the  rest  of  the  people  perished  is  closelv  connected 
with  the  leading  thought  of  chap.  vi.  12, 13.  It  had, 
perhaps,  been  ixnpress^  on  the  prophet's  mind  by  the 
"  remnant "  of  Israel  that  had  escaped  from  Tiglath- 
pOeser  or  Sargon  (2  Chron.  xxx.  6 ;  oomp.  Mic.  v.  7). 

We  should  have  been  as  Sodom  .  .  .  —  Here 
the  prophet,  continuing  perhaps  the  thought  of  verse 
7,  speaks  of  the  destraction,  m  the  next  verse  of  the 
guilt,  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Both  had  passed  into 
a  proverb.  So  Ezekiel  (xvi.  46 — 56)  works  out  the 
parallelism ;  so  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  guilt  of  Sodom 
as  being  lighter  than  that  of  Gapemanm  (Matt.  xi.  23) ; 
so  the  tradition  has  condensea  itself  in  the  Arabic 
proverb,  quoted  by  Oheyne,  "More  unjust  than  a  hadi 
of  Sodom/'    (Gomp.  chap.  iii.  9 ;   Deut.  xxxii.  32.) 

(10)  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers 
of  Sodom.— The  Hebrew  text,  bv  leaving  a  space 
between  the  two  verses,  indicates  tne  be^nning  of  a 
new  section.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  prophet  does  not 
address  the  king.  It  may  be  that  he  trusted  him,  but 
not  his  ministers.  We  have  to  remember  that  the 
rulers  (better,  judqes ;  same  word  as  kadi)  thus  ad- 
dressed were  probably  those  who  were  outwardly  active 
in  Hezekiah's  work  of  reformation,  or  had  taken  part  in 
the  older  routine  worship  under  Uzziah.  For  princes 
and  people  alike  that  reformation  was  but  superficial. 
The  priestly  writer  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  might 
dwell  only  on  the  apparent  good  in  either  reign  (2 
Chron.  xxvii.  2;  xxix. — xxxi.);  but  the  eye  of  Isaiah 
saw  below  the  surface.  In  "  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
and  "the  law  of  our  God,"  we  have  two  different 
aspects  of  the  reyelation  of  the  Divine  will,  the  first 
being  the  prophetic  message  of  the  prophet,  the 
second  nointmg  primarily,  perhaps,  to  the  law  given  by 
Moses,  out  induding  also,  as  in  Pss.  six.  7,  cxix.  1 ; 
Isa.  xlii.  4^  24,  Ii  7,  ul  forms  of  direct  ethical  teaching, 
especially,  perhaps,  such  as  were  actually  based  upon 
the  law  or  Torah  as  a  text. 
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law  of  our  Grod,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah. 
<^^)  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  'sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the 
Lord  :  I  am  fall  of  the  burnt  offerings 
of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and 
I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks, 
or  of  Leimbs,  or  of  ^  he  goats.  ^>  When 
ye  come  ^  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath 
required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my 
courts?  <^) Bring  no  more  vain  obla- 
tions; incense  is  an  abomination  unto 
me ;  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the 
calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away 


a  Pror.  15.  8.  ft  SI. 
97;ch.«.S;  Jer. 
OwS;  AmosSbZl. 

1  Hebn  gnat  ke 
goaU. 

1  Hebn  to  b€  teetL 

8  Or.  grief. 

b  Prov.  1.  S ;  Jer. 
14.  13;  Mies.  4. 

4  Heb.,  mHttiplg 
praifer. 

e  ch.60LS. 
6  Heb..  bloods. 

d  lPet.aLll. 
8  Or,  Tighten. 


with ;  it  is  ^  iniquity,  even  the  solemn 
meeting.  <^^>  Your  new  moons  and 
your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth : 
they  are  a  trouble  unto  me;  I  am  weary 
to  bear  them,  ^^)  And  *  when  ye  spread 
forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes 
from  you:  yea,  when  ye  ^make  many 
prayers,  I  ¥dll  not  hear:  your  hands 
are  full  of  ^^  blood.  (^*)  Wash  ^on, 
make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  mme  eyes; 
'  cease  to  do  evil ;  <^>  learn  to  do  well; 
seek  judgment,  ^relieve  the  oppressed, 


(11)  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  saorifloes  P  •  .  . — Isaiah  carries  on  the  great 
catena  of  prophetic  utterances  as  to  the  conditions  of 
acceptahle  worship  (1  Sam.  xv.  22 ;  Pss.  xl.  6,  L  7 — 14, 
li.  16, 17).  In  Hosea  vi.  6 ;  Amo^  y.  21—24 ;  Micah 
vi.  6 — 8  we  have  the  utterances  of  contemporary  pro- 
phets, who  may  have  exercised  a  direct  influence  on  his 
teaching.  The  description  points  primarily,  perhaps, 
to  the  rekrn  of  Uzziah,  but  may  include  that  of  Heze- 
kiah.  The  accotmt  of  the  sacrifices  agrees  with  2 
Chron.  ixix.  21—29. 

Saith  the  Iiord  . . . — ^Here,  as  in  verse  18,  xxxiii.  10, 
xli.  21,  Ixvi.  9,  the  prophet  uses  the  future  instead  of 
the  familiar  past  tense.  This  is  what  Jehovah  wiU 
say,  once  and  for  ever, 

(12)  When  ye  oome  to  appear  before  me.— 
Literally,  before  my  face.  This  is  the  meaning  given 
by  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is,  of  course,  ade. 
quate.  The  Syriac  version  and  some  modem  scholars 
{e.g,,  Gheyne)  adopt  a  reading  which  gives  to  see  my 
face.  In  either  case  the  implied  thought  is  that  the 
worshippers  believed  they  came  into  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  Jehovah  when  they  entered  the 
Temple  courts.  To  "appear  before  God"  was  the 
nomuJ  phrase  for  visiting  the  Temple  at  the  three 
great  Feasts  and  other  solemn  occasions  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
23;  Pss.  xHi.  3,  Locdv.  7). 

(13)  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.— These 
were  of  the  minchah  class,  the  " meatofferings,"  or, 
more  properly,  meoZ-offerings  of  Lev.  viL  9 — 12.  This, 
with  its  symbolic  accompaniment  of  incense  (chap. 
Ixvi.  3),  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  thi^- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings. 

Inoense  ib  an  abomination.— The  Hebrew 
word  is  not  that  usually  translated  "  incense,"  and  is 
found  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  15  ('* incense,"  orfsweet  smoke,  "of 
rams"),  in  connection  with  animal  sacrifice.  There 
does  not  appear,  however,  any  adequate  reason  why  we 
should  take  the  minchah  in  any  but  its  usual  sense  of 
meal-offering.  The  prophet  orings  together  all  the 
chief  ritual  phrases  without  an  elaborate  attention  to 
the  details  connected  with  them. 

The  new  moons  and  sabbaths  .  .  •  —The 
classification  agrees  with  that  of  2  Chron.  viii.  13: 
"  sabbaths,  new  moons,  and  solemn  feasts."  (Oomp. 
Hos.  ii.  11).  The  term  "  convocation,"  or  **  assembly," 
was  specially  applied  to  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  7, 21, 
27).  The  religious  revival  under  Hezekiah  brought 
all  these  into  a  fresh  prominence  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  3). 
la  Col.  ii.  16  they  appear  together  as  belonging  to  the 
Judaising  fissene  Cnristians  of  the  apostolic  age. 


It  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.— 
The  Hebrew  construction  has  the  abruptness  of  in- 
duction :  "  The  new  moon  and  sahhaihs,  and  eaUi»a 
0/ assemblies  .  .  .  iniquity  wOh  a  solemn  atsembly  i 
cannot  bear.  This  was-'what  made  the  crowded  ocmrtK 
of  the  Temple  hateful  to  the  messenger  of  JehoviL 
I '  Iniquity  "  was  there.  The  character  of  a  ruling  ctste 
is  not  changed  in  a  day,  and  the  lives  of  mlers  and 
judges  were  under  Hezekiah  as  they  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Ahaz,  or  at  least  in  those  of  Uzziah. 

(14)  Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts.— The  latter  word  included  the  sabbaths  (Lev. 
xxiiL  3).  The  words  add  nothing  to  what  had  been  nid 
before,  but  they  come  with  all  the  emphans  of  iteniion. 

My  soul.— The  words  are  in  one  sense  anthro^ 
morphic.  With  man  the  "  soul "  expresMS  the  fall  m- 
tensity  of  life  and  consciousness,  and  so,  in  the  langoage 
of  the  prophets,  it  does  with  Gkd. 

<i9  When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands.— 
The  words  point  to  the  attitude  of  one  who  prays* 
as  was  the  manner  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Bfimsns 
("tenditquo  ad  sidera  nahnae,"  Yirg.,  JEn.,  xii.  196), 
standing,  and  with  hanos  stretched  out  toward  heaven. 
(Comp.  lii^  xviii.  11 — ^13.) 

When  ye  make  many  prayers.— The  Penta- 
teuch contains  no  directions  for  tiie  use  of ^  foims  of 
prayer  beyond  the  benediction  of  Num.  vi  23—26, 
and  two  forms  connected  with  the  Passover  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  5—10,  13—15.  The  "eighteen  pnyers*' 
for  daily  use  belong  to  the  later  Rabbinic  stage  of 
Judaism.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  that 
first  a  real,  and  then  an  ostentatious  devotion  would 
show  itself  in  the  use  of  such  forms,  possibly,  as  in 
Ps.  cxix.  164, "  seven  times  a  day.*'  In  rrov.  xxfiL  14, 
xxviii.  9,  which  belong  to  the  reig^  of  Hezekiah,  and 
may,  therefore,  indir^stly  represent  Isaiah's  teaching, 
we  have  the  warnings  of  the  wise  as  to  the  right  use  of 
such  forms. 

Your  hands  are  fall  of  blood.— liter^. 
bloods,  as  implying  many  murderous  acts.    The  words 

Soint  to  the  sruilt  of  judges  and  princes,  such  as  that 
escribed  in  Hosea  iv.  2.  life  was  sacrificed  to  ^reed 
of  gain,  or  lost,  or  vindictiveness.  To  the  prophet  a  eye 
those  hands,  stretched  upwards  in  the  Temple  by  some, 
at  least,  of  the  king's  ministers  and  judges,  were  na 
with  the  blood  of  the  skin.    (Comp.  ciixp.  lix.  3.) 

a«)  Wash  you,  make  you  olean  .  .  .  — l*f 
words  were  probably  as  an  echo  of  Ps.  Ii.  7.  Both 
psalmist  and  prophet  had  entered  into  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  the  outward  ablutions  of  ritual. 

Cease  to  do  evil;  U7) learn  to  do  weU.-- 
Such  words  the  prophet  might  have  heard  in  his  yoath 
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judge    the    fatherless,  plead    for    the 
widow. 

OS)  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, saith  the  Lord  :  though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crim- 
son, they  shall  be  as  wooL  ^^^  If  ye  be 
willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the 
good  of  the  land :  t*^>  but  if  ye  refuse 
and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the 


sword:  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it. 

<2i)How  is  the  faithful  city  become 
an  harlot !  it  was  full  of  judgment ; 
righteousness  lodged  in  it;  but  now 
murderers.  (22)  Thy  silver  is  become 
dross,  thy  wine  mixed  with  water: 
<23)  thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  com- 
panions of  thieves :  every  one  loveth 
gifts,  and  foUoweth  after  rewards :  they 


from  AmoB  (Amos  t.  14,  15).     Wliat  had  then  been 

spoken  to  the  princes  of  the  northern  kingdom  was 

now  repeated  to  those  of  Judah. 

05)  Believe  the  oppressed. — More  accurately, 

correct    the    oppressor.     The   prophet    calls  on  the 

mlers  not  merely  to  acts  of  benevolence,  but  to  the 

coorageons  exercise  of  their  authority  to  restrain  the 

wrong-doing  of  the  men  of  their  own  order.    We  are 

reminded  of  what  Shakespeare  says  of  Time,  that  it  is 

his  work — 

"  To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right*' 

(Rape  qf  lAtcreee.) 

Judge  the  fatherless. — ^The  words  are  still  pri- 
marily addressed  to  men  in  office.  They  are  told  that 
they  most  be  tme  to  their  calling,  and  that  the 
'*  fatherless"  and  the  "widow,"  as  the  typical  instances 
ot  the  defenceless,  onght  to  find  an  aayocate  in  the 
jadge. 

(18)  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together .— 
The  Authorised  Version  suggests  the  thought  of  a  dis- 
cussion between  equals.  The  Hebrew  implies  rather 
the  tone  of  one  who  gives  an  authoritative  uUimcUvm, 
4»  from  a  judge  to  the  accused,  who  had  no  defence, 
or  only  a  sham  defence,  to  offer  (Micah  vi.  2,  3).  "  Let 
OS  snm  up  the  pleadings — ^that  uUimatum  is  one  of 
grace  and  mercy — *  Repent,  and  be  forgiven.' " 

Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet.  — The  two 
colours  probably  corresponded  to  those  now  designated 
bv  the  £nglish  words.  Both  words  point  to  the  dyes 
of  l^n^,  and  the  words  probably  received  a  fresh  em- 
phasis from  the  fact  that  robes  of  these  colours  were 
worn  by  the  princes  to  whom  Isaiah  preached  (2  Sam. 
i.  24).  To  the  prophet's  eye  that  dark  crimson  was 
as  the  stain  of  blooa  What  Jehovah  promises  is  Hiat 
the  guilt  of  the  past,  deep-dyed  in  grain  as  it  might  be, 
ahomd  be  discharged,  and  leave  the  character  with  a  re- 
stored purity.  Men  might  dye  their  souls  of  this  or 
that  hue,  but  to  bleach  them  was  the  work  of  Qtod. 
He  alone  could  transfigure  them  that  they  should  bo 
"  white  as  snow  "  (Mark  ix.  3).  Comp.  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  thought,  with  the  added  paradox  that  it  was 
the  crimson  "  blood  of  the  lamb '  that  was  to  bleach 
and  cleanse,  in  Bev.  iii.  4, 5,  vii.  14. 

(1^)  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land. — The  promise  of  temporal 
blessings  as  the  reward  of  a  true  renentance,  instead  of 
the  spiritual  peace  and  joy  of  Ps.  li.  8—12,  fiUs  us  at 
first  with  a  sense  of  disappointment.  It  has  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  prophet  spoke  to  those 
who  were  unjust  and  selfish,  and  who  were  as  yet  far 
from  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  of  the  true  penitent. 
He  was  content  to  wake  up  in  them  the  dormant  sense 
of  righteousness,  and  to  lead  them  to  recognise  the 
moral  government  of  God.  In  the  long  run  they  would 
not  be  losers  by  a  change  of  conduct.  The  choice  of 
eating  or  "  being  eaten  "  (the  "  devoured  "  of  verse  20), 


enjoying  a  blameless  prosperity,  or  falling  by  the  sworrl, 
was  placed  before  those  to  whom  the  higher  aspirations 
of  the  soul  were  little  known.  Such  is,  at  all  times,  one 
at  least  of  the  methods  of  God's  education  of  manldnd. 

(21)  How  is  the  faithAil  oity  become  an  bar- 
lot !  •  •  . — The  opening  word,  as  in  Lam.  i.  1,  is  the 
key-note  of  an  elegiac  wail,  which  opens  a  new  section. 
The  idea  of  prostitution  as  representing  apostasy  from 
Jehovah  was  involved  in  the  thought  that  Israel  was 
the  bride  whom  He  had  wooed  and  won  (Hosea  i. — iii. ; 
Jer.  ii.  2).  The  imagery  was  made  more  impressive  by 
the  fact  that  actual  prostitution  entered  so  largely  into 
the  ritual  of  many  of  the  forms  of  idolatry  to  which  the 
Israelites  were  tempted  (Num.  zzv.  1,  2).  So  Ezekiel 
(chap.  xvi.  1 — 59)  develops  the  svmboHsm  with  an 
almost  terrible  fulness.  So  our  Lord  spoke  of  the 
Pharisees  as  an  "  adulterous  generation  "  (Matt.  xii.  39). 
The  fact  that  Hosea,  an  earlier  contemporary,  had  been 
led  to  tell  how  he  had  been  taught  the  truth  thus  set 
forth  by  a  living  personal  experience,  is  not  without 
significance  in  its  bearing  on  the  genesis  of  Isaiah's 
thoughts. 

Righteousness  lodged  in  it ;  but  now  mur- 
derers.—Better,  cusassins.  The  word  implies  not 
casual  homicide,  but  something  like  the  choice  of 
murder  and  robbery  as  a  profession.  Hosea  (vi.  9) 
had  painted  a  like  picture  as  true  of  Samaria.  The 
traveller  who  sojourned  in  Jerusalem,  the  poor  who 
lived  there,  were  exposed  to  outrage  and  murder;  and 
all  this  was  passing  before  men's  eyes  at  the  verv  time 
when  thev  were  boasting,  as  it  were,  of  their  "  glorious 
reformation." 

(22)  Thy  silver  is  become  dross  •  .  .—The  two 
images  describe  the  degeneracy  of  the  rulers  to  whose 
negkct  this  disorder  was  due.  (See  Notes  on  Jer.  vi. 
28--30.)  Hypocrisy  and  adulteration  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  coinage  of  judgment  and  justice  was 
debased ;  the  wine  of  spiritual  life  (Prov.  ix.  5),  of 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  good,  was  diluted  till  it  had 
lost  all  power  to  strengthen  and  refresh.  In  "  the  salt 
that  has  lost  its  savour  "  of  Matt.  v.  13  we  have  a  like 
symbolism. 

(28)  Thy  princes  are  rebellious,— The  Hebrew 
words  present  an  alliterative  paronomasia  {sdrim,  sure- 
rtm),  which  may  be  represented  by  "  Thy  rulers  are 
rebels."  Here,  as  before,  we  note  the  infiuence  of 
Hosea  (ix.  15),  from  whom  the  words  are  cited. 

Companions  of  thieves.— We  seem  almost  to  be 
reading  a  report  of  the  state  of  police  in  a  provincial 
city  under  tne  government  of  Turkey  as  it  is,  or  of 
Naples  or  Sicilv  as  they  were.  The  Icadi  himself  is  in 
secret  partnersnip  witn  the  brigands  who  infest  the 
highways.  Nothmg  can  be  done  without  baksheesh, 
and  the  robbers  who  have  the  plunder  can  bribe  more 
heavily  thair  the  man  whom  they  have  robbed.  (Comp. 
Micah  vii.  3.)    To  the  complaints  of  the  widow  and  the 
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The  Destruction  of  Hie  Traiugresmn. 


1  Heb^  according 
topurenau. 


2  Or.  they  that  re- 


hey 
ofhi 


•judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  aj»jr.6.»;  zech. 
the  cause  of  the  widow  come  unto  them. 
(W)  Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  mighty  One  of  Israel,  Ah, 
I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries,  and 
avenge  me  of  mine  enemies :  ^^^  and  I 
will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and 
^  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take 
away  all  thy  tin :  (^>andIwillrestorethy 
judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsel- 
lors as  at  the  beginning:  afterward 
thou  shalt  be  called.  The  city  of  right- 
eousness, the  faithful  city.  ^^'^Zion 
shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  ior,andki»wark. 


turn  of  her. 


b  Job31.S:Ps.l.«. 
&  5h  6.  A  73.  17, 
&  92.9.  ft  H)4.SSw 


3  fleb ,  breaking. 


^herconvertswithrighteousness.  <28)A.ud 
the  ^^destruction  of  the  transgressors 
and  of  the  sinners  shall  be  together, 
and  they  that  forsake  the  Lord  shall 
be  consumed.  <®)Por  they  shall  be 
ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  ye  have 
desired,  and  ye  shall  be  confounded  for 
the  gardens  that  ye  have  chosen. 
(30)  Pqp  jq  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf 
fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no 
water.  (^)And  the  strong  shaU  be  a» 
tow,  *  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark, 
and  they  shall  both  bum  togetlier,  and 
none  shall  quench  them. 


orphan  the  judges  tamed  a  deaf  ear,  and  pat  off  the 
hearing  of  their  cause  with  indefinite  procrastination. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  word  for 
"  bribes  *'  (ahcUmonim,  as  if  " peace  gifts"),  which  were 
souffht  after,  instead  of  shalom,  the  true  P^ftce  itself. 

<2^  Therefbre  saith  the  liOrd.— The  word  for 
**  saith  **  (literally,  whisper)  is  that  which  always  indi- 
cates the  solemn  utterance  of  an  oracle.  The  solemnity 
is  emphasised  by  the  exceptional  accumulation  of  Divine 
names.  He  who  speaks  is  the  Eternal,  the  Lord  of  the 
armies  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  Hero,  the  Mighiv  One, 
of  Israel.  The  latter  name  is  found  also  in  chap.  xux.  26, 
Ix.  16 ;  Gren.  xlix.  24 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  2, 5,  and  not  elsewhere. 

Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adTersaries.— 
In  bold,  anthropomorphic  language,  which  reminds  us 
of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  65,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  waking  out 
of  slumber,  and  rising  up  to  Judgment.  The  words 
"ease"  and  "  avenge  in  the  Hebrew  have  nearly  the 
same  sound  {nicham  and  niqqa/m),  and  come  from  the 
same  root,  the  primary  thought  being  that  of  the  deep 
breath  which  a  man  miws  in  the  act  of  throwing  off  a 
burden.  The  weariness  and  impatience  of  versel^,  the 
long-sufEering  that  waited,  had  come  to  an  end  at  last 
(comp.  chap.  v.  11, 13),  and  the  day  of  vengeance  had 
come.  The  punishment  was,  however,  to  be  reforma. 
torv,  and  not  merely  penal. 

(&)  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee.—Tlie 
phrase,  like  the  English  "  visit,"  presents  both  a  severe 
and  a  ffracions  aroect.  Of  the  former  we  have  instances 
in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  14,  Amos  i.  8 ;  of  the  latter  in  Zech.  xiii.  7. 
The  context  here  inclines  to  the  latter  meaning.  Jehovah 
punishes  that  He  may  save,  and  smites  that  ]Efe  may  heal. 

Purely  purge  away  thy  dross.— Better,  wiU 
ameU  away  thy  d/rosa  with  lye,  or  potash,  which  was 
used  in  the  smelting  process.  The  imagery  of  verse  22 
is  resumed.  The  ^reat  Refiner  can  punfy  the  debased 
metal.  In  Mai.  iu.  2,  3,  we  have  the  same  image  ex- 
panded. The  process  involved,  of  course,  the  rejection 
of  the  dross — i.e.,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  parable,  of 
the  lead  that  would  not  let  itself  be  turned  to  silver. 

Tin. — Better,  perhaps,  lead.  In  either  case  Jsaiah's 
knowledge  of  metallnr^  was  probably  due  to  inter- 
course with  the  Phomicians,  who  brought  both  lead  and 
tin  from  Tarshish  (i.e.,  Spain). 

(^  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first. 
-^The  prophet  looks  back  to  the  good  old  days,  the 
timejprobablj  of  David,  or  the  earlj  years  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  x.  9) — M  Englishmen  look  back  to  those  of 
Elizabeth — when  judges  were  faithful,  and  princes 
upright,  and  the  people  happy— to  sadh  an  ideal  poUty 
as  that  of  Pss.  xv.  and  xxiv. 


The  city  of  righteousness,  the  futhftil  city. 
— ^The  two  nouns  are  not  the  same,  and  the  aeeond  ha» 
rather  the  meaning  of  "  citadel,'*  the  acropolis  of  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  possibly  an  allusive  refetence  to  the 
idea  embodied  in  the  names  of  Melchizedek  (Gren.  xiv, 
18;  Heb.  vii.  2)  and  Adonizedec  (Joah.  x,  3),  as  con- 
nected with  Jerusalem.  So  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  16  the  ideal 
citv,  no  less  than  the  ideal  king,  is  to  be  called 
Jehovah  Tndkenu  ("  the  Lord  our  nghteoasiiew"). 

(27)  Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment 
.  •  . — Better,  throuqh  justice.  The  condition  of  the 
redemption  which  primarily  proceeds  from  the  compas- 
sion of  Jehovah  is  found  in  tne  renewed  righteousness 
of  man  to  man  described  in  the  preceding  verse.  With- 
out that  no  redemption  was  possible,  for  that  was  of  its 
very  essence. 

Her  converts.— Literally,  thoee  UuU  inm.  The 
conversion  implied  is  obvioushr  not  that  of  GenUles  to 
the  faith  of  Israel,  but  of  IsraeUtee  who  had  gone 
astray.  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  meet» 
us  in  the  name  of  Shear- jashnb  (the  remnant  ehall 
return),  and  is  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  Jere^ 
miah,  "Turn  ye,  and  live"  (chaps.  ilL  12,  14,  iv.  h 
et  aZ.). 

(28)  Of  the  transgressors  and  of  the  sinners. 
— ^Th»  first  of  the  two  words  presents  evil  in  its  aspect 
of  apostasy,  the  second  in  that  of  the  open  sin  wliicb 
may  accompany  the  apostasy  or  exist  without  it. 

m  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  .  •  •— 
Better,  terebinthe.  The  words  point  to  the  groves  that 
were  so  closely  connected  with  the  idolatry  of  Canaan, 
especially  witn  the  worship  of  the  cwAeroA,  and  which 
the  people  had  chosen  in  preference  to  the  sanctuaiy 
of  Jehovah  (chaps,  xvii.  8,  Ivii.  5,  Ixvi.  17 ;  Dent,  xvi, 
21 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  4 ;  Jer.  iii.  6).  Greek  worship  presents 
the  parallels  of  the  groves  of  Daphne  at  Antioch,  and 
those  of  Dodona  and  of  the  Eumenides  at  Col6nos« 
The  "  gardens  "  were  the  precinct  planted  round  the 
central  tree  or  grove. 

(90)  Ye  shall  be  .  .  .—Men  were  to  think  of  the 
pleasant  places  that  had  tempted  th^n,  not  ae  they  had 
seen  them,  fresh  and  green,  but  as  burnt  up  and 
withered,  and  then  were  to  see  in  that  desolation  a 
parable  of  their  own  future.  The  word  for  ** strong" 
occurs  only  in  Amos  ii.  9,  where  we  find  **  strong  as 
the  oaks.*' 

(SI)  The  maker  of  it  as  a  spark.— Better,  hU 
work  as  a  spark.  The  sin  itself  becomes  the  inatmrnent 
of  destruction.  The  mighty  and  the  proud,  who  were 
foremost  in  the  work  of  idolatry,  and  who  did  not  re- 
pent,  should  perish  with  their  work— i.e.,  with  the  idol 
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Sworde  to  he  tttmed  into  Plowshares. 


CHAPTER  n.— (»)The  word  that 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  saw  concerning 
Jndah  and  Jemaalem. 

<2)  And  '  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  dajSy  thai  the  monnl^in  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  ^established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hUls;  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  nnto  it.  <^)  And 
manj  people  shall  go  and  saj.  Come 


a  Ifie.  4. 1.  kc. 


1  Or,  prepared. 


s  Or,  »ejftket. 


ye,  and  let  ns  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  LoBD,  to  th6  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for 
out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 
(^)  And  he  shall  judge  among  the 
nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people : 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  ^pinin- 


widch  their  luuids  liad  made.  The  tow  and  the  spark 
are  chosen  as  repretentiog  the  most  rapid  form  of 
eombostion. 

IL 

<i)  The  word  that  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz 
saw^ — On  the  relation  of  this  chapter  to  chap,  i.,  see 
IntroducOon,  The  moral  and  social  state  described  in 
it  points  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  reformation  of 
Hezekiah.  The  sins  of  the  people  are  more  flagrant ; 
bnt  there  is  not  as  yet  with  them  the  added  guilt  of  a 
formal  and  ceremonial  worship.  The  character  of  the 
king  in  chap.  iii.  12  corresponds  with  that  of  Ahaz. 
The  infloence  of  the  Philistmes,  traceable  in  yerse  6, 
is  probably  connected  with  their  invasion  of  Judah  in 
that  reign  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  18).  The  mention  of 
*'  ships  of  Tarshish "  in  verse  16  points  to  a  time 
when  the  commerce  of  the  Bed  Sea  (1  Kings  ix.  26, 
xzii.  48)  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Judah,  and  prior, 
therefore,  to  the  capture  of  Elath  by  Bezin,  king  of 
Syria  (2  Kings  xvi.  6).  We  are  able,  therefore,  with 
hardly  the  shadow  of  uncertainty,  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
whole  section  as  belonging  to  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  with,  perhaps,  a  backward  glance 
at  evils  which  belonged  also  to  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
and  Jotham.  The  title  of  the  superscription  unites 
in  an  exceptional  form  the  two  ideas  of  the  prophet 
and  of  the  seer.  What  follows  is  "the  word  of 
Isaiah,  but  it  is  a  word  that  he  has  seen. 

(2)  It  flliall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days. 
— ^The  three  verses  that  follow  are  found  in  almost 
identical  form  in  Micah  iv.  1 — 3,  with  the  addition  of  a 
verse  (Micah  iv.  4)  which  describes  the  prosperihr  of 
Jndah  —  eveiy  man  sitting  "  imder  his  vine  and  his 
fif^-tree,''  as  m  the  days  of  Solomon.  Whether  (1) 
Isaiah  borrowed  from  Micah,  or  (2)  Micah  from  Isaiah, 
or  (3)  both  from  some  earlier  prophet,  or  (4>)  whether 
each  received  an  independent  yet  identical  revelation, 
is  a  problem  which  we  have  no  adequate  data  for 
solving.  Micah  prophesied,  like  Isiuah,  under  Ahaz, 
Jotham,  and  Hezekiah,  and  so  either  may  have  heard 
it  from  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  these  verses 
follow,  in  Micah  iii.  12,  appears  from  Jer.  xxvi.  18  to 
liAve  been  spoken  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  On  the 
whole,  (3)  seems  to  have  most  to  commend  it.  (See 
IntrodtusHon.) 

For ."  in  the  last  days  "  read  loiter  or  after  days ;  the 
idea  of  the  Hebrew  words,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  1 ;  Num. 
xxiv.  14,  being  that  of  remoteness  rather  than  finality. 
For  the  most  part  (Deut.  iv.  30,  xxxi.  29)  they  point  to 
the  distant  future  of  the  true  King,  to  the  time  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house.— The 
prophet's  vision  of  the  far-off  davs  sees,  as  it  were,  a 
tnmsfigured  and  glorified  Jerusalem.    Zion,  with  the 


Temple,  was  to  be  no  longer  surrounded  by  hills  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than,  itself  (Ps.  cxxv.  2),  scorned  by 
other  mountains  (Ps.  Ixviii.  16, 17) ;  but  was  to  be  to 
Israel  as  a  Sinai  or  a  Lebanon,  as  a  Mount  Meru,  or  ai 
Olympus,  "  an  exceeding  high  mountain  "  (Ezek.  xl.  2), 
whose  physical  elevation  should  answer  to  its  spiritual. 
(Comp.  Zlech.  xiv.  10.)  So  in  that  vision  of  the  future, 
the  waters  of  Shiloah,  that  went  softlj,  were  to  become 
a  br<)ad  and  rushing  river  (chap,  xxxiii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xlvii. 
3 — 12).  So,  when  men  had  been  taught  by  experience 
that  this  ideal  was  to  be  realised  in  no  Jerusalem  on 
earth,  the  seer  of  Patmos  saw  a  yet  more  transcendent 
vision  of  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  10 — xxii.  5),  and  yet  even  these  were  but  tyx>es  and 
figures  of  divine  and  ineffable  realities. 

All  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.— Better,  all  the 
nations — i.e.,  the  heathen  as  distinct  from  Israel.  The 
prophet  sees  and  welcomes  the  apnroach  of  pilgrims 
from  all  regions  of  the  earth  to  the  new  sanctuary. 
Thus  early  in  his  work  was  Isaiah  (half  unconsciousrf 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  v^ion  was  to  be  realised) 
the  prophet  of  a  universal  religion,  of  which  the  truths 
of  «nidaiBm  were  the  centre,  and  of  a  catholic  Church. 
In  the  admission  of  proselytes,  commemorated  in  Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  (probably  written  about  this  time),  we  may  see 
what  may  either  have  suggested  the  prophecy,  or  have 
seemed  as  the  first-fruits  of  its  fulfilment. 

(3)  Many  people  shall  go  and  say  .  .  .—What 
was  precious  to  the  prophet's  heart  was  the  thought  that 
these  pilgrims  from  afar  would  not  come  as  with  a 
formal  worship  like  that  of  chap.  i.  10 — 15,  but,  like  the 
queen  of  Sheba  (1  Kinss  x.  1 — 10),  as  seekers  after 
truth,  desiring  to  be  tau^t.  (Comp.  chap.  Ix.  3.)  The 
"ways*'  and  the  "paths'*  are  the  great  laws  of  right- 
eousness,  which  lead  to  the  eternal  life.  The  verb  for 
"  teach  *'  is  the  root  of  the  Hebrew  for  "  law,"  as  the 
"teaching"  of  Jehovah. 

Shall  go  forth  the  law  .  •  .—In  the  preaching  of 
the  Christ,  in  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  m  the  whole 
history  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  we  have,  to  say  the 
least,  an  adequate  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  however,  suggests  that  there  may  be 
m  me  future  a  yet  more  glorious  mission,  of  wnich 
Jerusalem  shall  once  more  be  the  centre  (Bom.  xi.  12 
—15). 

(^)  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations-— For 
"  rebuke  "  read  decide  or  arbitrate.  The  ideal  Divine 
King  is  to  be  all,  and  more  tlian  all,  that  Solomon  had 
been  (1  Kings  x.  24).  In  reliance  on  His  wisdom  and 
equity,  nations  would  refer  their  disputes  to  His  deci- 
sion instead  of  the  arbitrament  of  war.  Here  again  we 
have  a  partial  fulfilment,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  "  springing 
and  g^rminant  accomplishment,**  in  the  history  of 
CJhristendom.  So  far  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  has  in- 
fluenced international  polity  and  law,  He  has  been  the 
supreme  arbitrator  of  their  disputes^ 
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ingliooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  thej  learn 
war  any  more. 

<^  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let 
us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord. 
W  Therefore  thou  hast  forsaken  thy 
people  the  house  of  Jacob,  because  they 
be  replenished  ^  from  the  east,  and  are 
soothsayers  like  the  Philistkies,  and 
they  ^  please  themselves  in  the  children 
of  strangers.     (^)  Their  land  also  is  full 


1  Or.  more  Man  tA« 
eatt. 


2  Or.  abound  with 
the  chitdreM,  Ac 


of  silver  and  gold,  neither  is  there  any 
end  of  their  treasures ;  their  land  is 
also  full  of  horses,  neither  is  there  any  end 
of  their  chariots :  ^^^  their  land  also  is  fall 
of  idols ;  they  worship  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  that  which  their  own  fingers 
have  made:  <^)  and  the  mean  man 
boweth  down,  and  the  great  man  hum- 
bleth  himself:  therefore  forgive  them 
not. 

<^^)  Enter  into  the'rock,  and  hide  thee 


And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares. — The  words  invert  the  picture  of  an 
earlier  prophet,  who  spoke  of  a  time  of  war  (Joel  iii.  10). 
Isaiah  mnst  have  known  that  prediction,  and  yet  he 
proclaims  (following  Hosea  ii.  18)  that  peace,  not 
war,  is  the  ideal  gou  towards  which  the  oriier  of  the 
Divine  government  is  tending.  (Comp.  Zech.  ix.  10; 
Luke  ii.  14.) 

(5)  o  house  of  Jacob  .  .  .—The  ideal  of  the 
future  has  been  brought  before  Israel ;  but  it  is  still 
far  off,  and  the  peome  mnst  learn  repentance,  must 
themselves  "  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,"  before  they 
can  be  as  light -bearers  to  other  nations.  (Comp.  the 
lines  of  thought  in  Bom.  xi.  11 — 15.) 

(6)  Therefore  thou  hast  forsaken  thy  people 
.  .  . — Better,  For  Thou  hast  .  .  .  This  was  the  sad, 
dark  present,  in  contrast  with  the  bright  future.  Je- 
hovah "  went  not  forth  "  with  the  armies  of  Judah 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  7) ;  and  the  Syrians,  Edomites,  and  Philis- 
tines, possibly  the  Assyrians  also  (2  Kings  xvl.  9;  2 
Ohron.  xzviii.  17 — 20),  were  laying  the  lands  waste. 

Because  they  be  replenished  ttom  the  east. 
— ^The  disasters  of  the  time  are  viewed  as  chastisements 
for  sin,  and  the  sin  consisted  in  casting  ofE  their  national 
allegiance  to  Jehovah.  The  "  east,'  from  which  they 
were  replenished,  with  which  they  filled  their  thoughts 
and  life,  was  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  to  whose  influence 
they  had  yielded,  and  whose  cuUvs  Ahaz  had  adopted 
(2  Kings  xvi.  10—12). 

And  are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines. 
— ^Literally,  cloud-diviners.  The  word  points  to  the 
claim  of  being  "  storm-raisers,"  which  has  been  in  all 
ages  one  of  the  boasts  of  sorcerers.  The  conquests  of 
Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6)  had  brought  Judah  into 
contact  with  the  Philistines,  and  the  oracles  at  Ekron 
and  elsewhere  (2  Kings  i.  2)  attracted  the  people  of 
Judah.  There  was,  as  it  were,  a  mania  for  divination, 
and  the  "diviners"  of  Philistia  (1  Sam,  vi.2)  found 
imitators  among  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

They  please  themselves  in  the  children  of 
strangers. — Literally,  they  ai/rike  hands  with,  as 
meaning,  (1)  they  enter  into  contracts  with,  or  (2) 
they  make  common  cause  with.  The  commerce  of  the 
people  with  foreign  nations,  which  had  expanded  under 
Uzziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  22),  was,  from  the  prophet's  point 
of  view,  the  cause  of  much  evil.  It  was  probably  con- 
ducted, as  at  an  earlier  date,  chiefly  by  Phoenician 
sailors  and  merchants  (1  Kings  ix.  27),  and  thus  opened 
the  wajr  to  their  impurity  of  worship  and  of  life 
(Jonah  i.  5).  The  sense  of  being  a  peculiar  and  sepa. 
rate  people  wore  away.  The  pictures  of  the  '*  strange 
woman  and  the  foreign  money-lender  of  Pro  v.  v.  3, 
vi.  1,  present  two  aspects  of  this  evil. 

(7)  Their  land  also  is  full  of  silver  and  gold. 
—The  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah,  especially 


his  trade  with  Ophir,  had  reproduced  the  wealth  of  the 
days  of  Solomon.  Tribute  came  from  the  Arabians  and 
Ammonites  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  8).  Th&  words  point  to  an 
earlier  date  than  that  at  which  Ahaz  was  left "  naked 
and  distressed"  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  19).  Even  under 
Hezekiah,  Sennacherib  records  in  the  hiBcription 
on  the  Taylor  cylinder  that  the  tribute  paid  by  that 
king  amounted  to  30  talents  of  gold,  and  800  talents 
of  silver,  besides  wrought  metal;  and  a  like  pro- 
fusion of  wealth,  prior  to  Sennacherib*s  invasion,  is 
shown  in  the  account  of  Hezekiah's  display  of  his 
treasures,  in  chap,  xxxix.  2  (Cheyne,  in  loc. ;  Records 
of  the  Past,  i.  38). 

Their  land  is  also  fall  of  .  .  .  chariots.— 
Here  also  the  reign  of  Uzziah  was  like  that  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X.  26 — W),  Chariots  were  used  probably  both 
for  state  pageants  (Song  of  Sol.  i.  9,  id.  9,  10)  and 
as  part  of  ^e  maierieJ  of  war  (2  Chron.  L  14,  ix. 
25).  Isiuah  here  also  agrees  with  Micah  (i.  13)  in 
looking  on  this  as  "the  beginning  of  sin"  (see  Dent. 
xvii.  16 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  11).  For  him,  as  for  Zechariah 
(ix.  9),  the  true  King  was  to  come,  not  with  chariots 
and  horses,  but  riding,  as  the  judges  of  Israel  had 
ridden  (Judg.  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14),  on  **  a  colt,  the  foal 
of  an  ass." 

(8)  Their  land  also  is  full  of  idols.— The  word 
which  Isaiah  chooses  for  "idols"  {eliUm — Le.,  vain, 
false,  gods)  seems  intentionally  contrasted  with  elim 
(gods,  or  mighty  ones),  and  may  fairly  be  rendered  by 
no-gods.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  was  conspicuous  from  the 
first  for  this  cmiiM  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  2,  3),  but  it 
had  been  prominent  even  under  Jotham  (2  Chron. 
xxvii.  2). 

(9)  And  the  mean  man  boweth  down.->The 
English  gives  adequatdy  the  significance  of  the  two 
words  for  "  man " — in  Hebrew,  adam  and  isk.  The 
Authorised  Version  applies  the  words  to  the  prostrations 
of  the  worshippers  of  idols,  whether  of  low  or  high 
degree ;  others  refer  them  to  the  punishment  of  tmit 
idmatry :  The  mean  man  must  he  bowed  down  .  .  . 
thegreat  man  must  he  hwnhled 

Therefore  forgive  them  not.— As  a  pmyer  the 
words  find  a  parallel  inPss.  box.  27,  cix.  14,  but  the  ren. 
dering  adopted  by  Cheyne  and  others.  And  ihou  cand 
not  forgive  them,  is  perhaps  preferable.  The  sin  is 
treated  as  "a  sin  unto  death,"  for  which  it  ia  vain  to 
pray  (chap.  xxii.  14). 

(10)  Enter  into  the  rock.— The  limestone  caverns 
of  Palestine  were  natural  asylums  in  times  of  terror  and 
dismay  (Judjg.  vi.  2,  xv.  8;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  11, 
xxiv.  3 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  4).  Here,  as  in  Ificah  i.  4.  we 
may  probably  trace  the  impression  left  by  the  e«rth. 
quake  under  Uzziah  (Amos  i.  1),  when  the  pe<»le  fled 
in  terror  from  the  city  (Zech.  nv.  5).  Isaiah  forcsoco 
the  recurrence  of  a  like  panic  in  the  fntore. 
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in  the  dust,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  glory  of  his  majesty.  WThe 
'lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  hnmbled, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  bo  wed 
down,  and  the  Lobd  alone  shall  be 
exalted  in  that  day.  <^>  For  the  day 
of  the  Lobd  of  hosts  sh4dl  he  upon  every 
one  that  is  proud  and  lofty,  and  upon 
every  one  that  is  lifted  up ;  and  he  shall 
be  brought  low:  W  and  upon  all  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  (hai  are  high  and 
lifted  up,  and  upon  all  the  oaks  of 
Bashan,  (^^^  and  upon  all  the  high  moun- 
tains, and  upon  aU  the  hills  that  a/re 
lifted  up,  W  and  upon  every  high  tower, 


a  ch.  Sb  15. 


1  Heb..  pietafM  of 


fOr.tJuidoUukatt 
vUerlif  fvs»  Or 
icoy. 


b  Hm.  10. 8 :  Luke 
Aft);  Rev. 0.16. 


8  Heb.  tk»  dHtt. 


4  Heh   the  idola  of 
hi*  Milvtr,  kc. 


and  upon  every  fenced  wall,  (^^  and  upon 
all  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  upon  all 
^pleasant  pictures.  <^^)  And  the  lofti- 
ness of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and 
the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made  low : 
and  the  Lobd  alone  shall  be  exalted  in 
that  day.  ^^^)  And  ^the  idols  he  shall 
utterly  abolish.  (^)  And  they  shall  go 
into  the  ^  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into 
the  caves  of  'the  earth,  for  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the 
earth. 

(^>  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  ^his 
idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold. 


(U)  The  lofty  looks  of  man  .  .  .—Better,  the 
lofly  looks  of  the  mean  man  .  .  .  the  haughtiness  of  the 
great  man.  The  self-assertion  which  is  the  essential 
element  of  pride  may  be  fonnd  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  social  life. 

The  liord  alone  shall  be  exalted  .  .  .—-The 
verb,  as  in  Ps.  xlvL  7,  11  (see  marg^  and  text  of 
Anthorised  Yersion),  implies  the  image  of  a  rock- 
citadel,  towering  in  its  strength,  and  offering  the  one 
safe  asjrlnm  in  a  time  of  danger.   ( Comp.  also  ±*s.  bd.  2. ) 

(12)  The  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be 
.  .  . — ^Literally,  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  a  day  ...  As 
generally  in  the  prophets,  any  time  of  special  judgment 
or  special  mercy  is  as  "  a  day  of  Jehovah."  JilLEm  feels 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  higher  power,  working 
in  this  way  or  in  that  for  righteousness.  The  phrase 
had  been  specially  prominent  in  the  month  of  Isaiah's 
forerunner,  Amos  (Viii  9 — 13,  ix.  11). 

Upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty 
.  .  . — ^The  emphatic  iteration  of  **  lifted  up  "  is  notice- 
able as  indicating  that  the  prophet  sees  in  that  self- 
assertion  the  root-evil  of  his  time,  that  which  was  most 
destructive  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  most  surely 
brought  down  judgment  on  the  offender.  So  the 
devout  historian  of  Greece  reads  the  teaching  of  the 
history  which  he  tells.  He  saw  the  loftiest  trees  most 
exposed  to  the  lightning.flash,  the  loftiest  monarch 
moiat  liable  to  the  worMng  of  the  Divine  Nemesis 
(Herod.,  vii.  10). 

03)  Upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  .  .  . 
— ^The  words  find  a  striking  parallel  in  the  passage 
from  Herodotus  just  referred  to.  In  that  storm  which 
is  about  to  burst  over  the  land,  the  cedars  and  the 
oaks,  and,  we  may  add,  those  who  were  as  the  cedars 
and  the  oaks,  in  their  pride  and  glory,  should  all  alike 
be  shattered. 

(U)And  upon  all  the  high  mountains.- Pos- 
sibly the  prophet  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the  thunder, 
storm  of  JPs.  xxix.  5 — "  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon."  The  oaks  of  Bashan  were,  like  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  proYerbially  types  of  forest  greatness 
(ehap.  xxxiii.  9).  Literally,  the  words  must  have  found 
a  fulfilment  in  the  ravages  of  Sargon*s  and  Sennache- 
rib's armies. 

m  Upon  every  high  tower.— Generic  as  the 
words  are,  they  have  a  special  reference  to  the  fortifica- 
tions which  were  the  glory  of  IJzziah*s  reign,  and  were 
continued  by  his  successors  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9, 10,  xxvii. 
3,4;  Hosea  viii.  14;  Micah  v.  11;  comp.  also  chap, 
xxii.  8-11,  Psw  xlviii.  13). 


I 


(16)  And  upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish.— 
The  words  point  to  the  commerce  in  the  Bed  Sea 
carried  on  by  the  fleets  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (1  Kings 
xxii.  48);  perhaps  also  to  that  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus  (Spain),  as  in  Jonah  i.  3. 
The  "  ships  of  Tarshish  "  had  come  to  be  used  generi- 
cally  for  all  ships  of  the  class  used  in  such  commerce, 
whether  crossing  the  Mediterranean  to  Spain,  or  circum- 
navi^ting  Africa,  or  passing  over  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Ophir. 

Upon  all  pleasant  piotures.— Literallv,  upon 
all  imaqery  of  delight  (Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  1;  Ifum. 
xxxiii  !)i.)  The  combination  of  the  phrase  with  "  the 
ships  of  Tarshish"  suggests  the  inference  that  it 
includes  the  works  of  art  which  were  brought  by 
them  from  East  and  West.  For  these,  it  would 
seem,  there  was  a  mania  among  the  higher  classes  in 
Jerusalem,  like  that  which  in  later  times  has  fastened 
upon  china,  or  pictures,  or  carvings  in  ivory.  So  the 
ships  of  Solomon  brought  gold  and  silver,  and  "  ivory 
ana  apes  and  peacocks ''  (1  Kings  x.  22).  The  "  ivory 
beds  of  Amos  yi.  4,  the  "gold  rings  set  with  the 
beryl,"  the  "  ivory  overlaid  with  sapphires,"  the  "  pUlars 
of  marble  set  upon  sockets  of  fine  gold "  of  Song  of 
Sol.  V.  14,  15,  the  precious  things  in  the  treasury  of 
Hezekiah  (chap,  xxxix.  2),  may  be  taken  as  examples 
of  this  form  of  luxury.  The  SBstheticism  of  the  Bomau 
Empire,  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  of  our  own  time  and  coimtry, 
presents  obvious  parallels. 

(^}  And  the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed 
down. — Iteration  is  used  as  the  most  solemn  form  oi 
emphasis.    That  was  the  burden  of  the  prophet's  song. 

(18)  And  the  idols.— Better,  The  no-^ods  shall 
pass  away.  The  seven  words  of  the  Enghsh  answer 
to  three  in  the  Hebrew.  As  with  a  profound  sense, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  power  of  rhythm,  the 
prophet  first  condenses  the  judgment  that  is  coming  on 
the  no-gods,  and  then  expands  it. 

(19)  And  they  shall  go  into  the  holes  of  the 
rocks. — The  imagery  of  the  earthquake  in  Ussziah's 
reign  (see  Note  on  verse  10)  is  still  present  to  Isaiah's 
thoughts.    (See  Bev.  vi.  15.) 

When  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the 
earth. — The  Hebrew  verb  and  noun  have  the  em- 
phasis of  a  paronomasia  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
English,  but  of  which  the  Latin  "  ut  terr&xt  terram  " 
gives  some  idea. 

(90)  A  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  .  .  . 
— ^The  picture  of  the  earthquake  is  still  continued.    The 
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^  which  the  J  made  each  one  for  himself 
to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats  5  W  to  go  into  the  cleffcs  of  the 
rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of  the  ra^;ed 
rocks,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to 
shake  terribly  the  earth. 

^^^  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils :  for  wherein  is  he  to 
be  accounted  of? 


1  Or,  which  tkejf 
made /or  him. 


2  Heb^  amanemir 
nent  in  cotutte- 


CHAPTEE  lU.— W  For,  behold,  the 
Lord,  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  doth  take  away 
from  Jerusalem  and  from  Jndah  the 
stay  and  the  staff,  the  whole  stay  of 
bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water, 
<^)  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war, 
the  judge,  and  the  prophet,  and  the 
prudent,  and  the  ancient,  ^^^  the  captain 
of  fifty,  and  ^the  honourable  man,  and 
the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer, 


men  who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  caves  flinff  awaj  the 
idols,  that  they  have  fonnd  powerless  to  he^  them,  to 
the  moles  and  bats  which  had  their  dwelling  there.  It 
is  perhajps  significant  that  the  animals  thns  named  were 

groverbud  for  their  blindness  and  love  of  darkness, 
nch,  the  prophet  seems  to  say,  were  the  fit  custodians 
of  the  idols  whom  none  conld  worship  except  those  that 
hated  the  light  and  were  spiritually  blind. 

Which  they  made  each  one  for  himself.— 
Better,  which  they  (the  carvers  of  the  idol)  made  for 
him  (the  worshipper). 

(21)  To  go  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  .  .  .— 
Comp.  for  the  phrase,  Exod.  xxxiii.  22.  The  picture 
of  verse  19  is  reproduced,  with  some  noticeable 
variations.  As  men  feel  shock  after  shock  di  the 
earthquake,  and  see  the  flashing  fires,  and  hear  the 
crash  of  the  thunder,  they  leave  the  larger  caverns  in 
which  they  had  at  first  sought  shelter,  and  where 
they  have  left  the  idols  that  were  once  so  precious,  and 
fly  to  the  smaller  and  higher  openings,  tne  "clefts  of 
the  rocks,"  and  the  rents  of  the  crags,  m  their  unspeak- 
able panic. 

(22)  Cease  ye  firom  man  .  .  .—The  verse  is  want- 
ing in  some  liIBS.  of  the  LXX.  version,  and  is  rejected 
by  some  critics,  as  of  the  nature  of  a  marmial  comment, 
and  as  not  in  harmony  with  the  context.  The  first  fact  is 
the  most  weighty  argument  against  it,  but  is  not  deci- 
sive. The  other  objection  does  not  count  for  much.  To 
"  cease  from  man  "  as  well  as  from  "  idols  "  is  surely 
the  natural  close  of  the  great  discourse  which  had 
begun  with  proclaiming  that  men  of  aHl  classes  and 
conditions  should  be  brought  low.  The  words  "  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils"  emphasise  the  frailty  of 
human  life  (Qen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22 ;  Ps.  cxlvL  3, 4).  Looking 
to  that  frailty,  the  prophet  asks,  as  ihe  psalmist  had 
asked,  "  What  b  man  ?  (Ps.  viii.  1).  What  is  he  to  be 
valued  at?"  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  verse 
was  not  Isaiah's,  it  is  at  least  the  reflection  of  a  devout 
mind  in  harmony  with  his. 

III. 

(1)  For,  behold,  the  Iiord,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
doth  take  away  f^om  Jerusalem  .  .  .—From 
the  general  picture  of  the  state  of  Judah  as  a  whole,  of 
the  storm  of  Divine  wrath  bursting  over  the  whole  land, 
Isaiah  turns  to  the  Holy  City  itself,  and  draws  the 
picture  of  what  he  saw  there  of  evil,  of  that  which 
would  be  seen  before  long  as  the  punishment  of  the 
evil 

The  stay  and  the  stafT .  .  .—In  the  existing 
Hebrew  text  the  words  receive  an  immediate  interpre- 
tation, as  meaning  the  two  chief  supports  of  life — ^bread 
and  water.  So  we  have  the  **  staff  of  bread  "  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  26 ;  Ps.  cv.  16 ;  Ezek.  iv.  16,  v.  16.  Possibly, 
however,  the  interpretation  is  of  the  nature  of  a  mar- 
ginal gloss,  which  lias  found  its  way  into  the  text,  and 


"  the  stay  and  staff  "  (in  the  Hebrew  the  latter  word  is 
the  f emmine  form  of  the  former)  are  really  identified 
with  the  "  pillars  of  the  state,"  the  great  women  as  well 
as  the  great  men  who  are  named  afterwards.  On  the 
other  hand,  verse  7  implies  the  pressure  of  famine, 
and  the  prophet  mav  have  intended  to  paint  the 
complete  failure  of  all  resources,  both  material  and 
political. 

(2)  The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war.— 
The  first  word  points  to  the  aristocracv  of  landed  nro- 
prietors,  the  latter  to  those  who,  whether  of  that  class 
or  not,  had  been  prominent  as  leaders  in  the  king's 
armies. 

The  judge,  and  the  prophet.— Each  is  named 
as  the  representative  of  a  class.  The  latter  was  that  to 
which  Isaiah  himself  belonged,  but  in  which  he  found, 
as  Jeremiah  did  afterwards,  his  diief  opponents. 

The  prudent,  and  the  ancient.— The  former 
word  has  the  more  definite  meaning  of  "diyiners," 
those  who  had  a  real  gift  of  wisdom,  but  who  by  their 
abuse  of  that  gift  had  become  as  d^enerate  prophets. 
In  the  ** ancient"  we  have  the  "  elders"  who  were 
prominent  in  the  municipal  politics  of  the  East,  and 
formed  at  least  the  nucleus  ot  the  king's  council  (Bath 
iv.  4;  2  Sam.  xix.  11 ;  1  Kings  xx.  7,  xxi.  8;  and  else- 
where). 

(3)  The  captain  of  fifty,  and  the  honourable 
man. — The  first  title  implies  a  diTision  like  that  of 
Exod.  xyiii.  21,  of  which  "  fifty  "  was  all  but  the  mini- 
mum  unit.  So  we  have  the  three  "  captains  of  fifty '' 
in  2  Kin^  i.  9—15.  The  "  honourable  man ''  (literaUy, 
eminent  m  countenance)  would  seem  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  the  civil  service  of  the  State  analogous  to  that 
of  the  "  captain  of  fifty  '*  in  the  military. 

The  oounsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer — 
From  the  modem  stand-point  the  two  classes  seem  at 
opposite  extremes  of  the  social  order.  The  latter,  how- 
ever (literallv,  masters  in  arts),  would  seem  to  hare 
occupied  a  higher  position  in  the  East,  like  that  of 
military  or  civil  engineers  or  artists  with  us.  So  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  the  '*  craftsmen  and  the 
smiths  "  are  grouped  with  the  "  men  of  might "  who 
were  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cod- 
trasted  with  the  poor  who  were  left  behind.  The  mih- 
tary  works  of  Uzziah  had  doubtless  giYen  a  promiuenee 
to  the  "  cunning  men  "  who  were  employed  on  them 
(2  Ohron.  xxvi.  15).  By  some  critics,  howerer,  the 
word  is  taken  as  equal  to  *'  magician.'* 

The  eloquent  orator  .—Literally,  shiUed  in  tpeecA. 
The  Authorised  Version  suggests  Uie  idea  of  the  power 
of  such  skill  in  controlling  the  debates  of  popolir 
assemblies.  Here,  however,  the  thought  is  rather  that 
of  one  who  says  the  right  words  at  the  right  time ;  ^ 
possibly  the  enchanter  who  has  his  formiuBB  (the  word 
implies  the  whisper  of  incantations,  as  in  chap.  Till  19) 
ready  at  command  for  all  occasions. 
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Tyranny  and  Anarchy, 


ISAIAH,   III. 


The  Opjjreaaion  of  the  Poor, 


and  the  ^  eloquent  orator.  <^)  And  I 
will  gi^e  'children  to  be  their  princes, 
and  babes  shall  role  over  them.  (^)  And 
the  people  shall  be  oppressed,  every  one 
by  another,  and  every  one  by  his  neigh- 
bour:  the  child  shall  behave  himself 
proadlj  against  the  ancient,  and  the 
base  against  the  honourable.  ^^^  When 
a  man  shall  take  hold  of  his  brother  of 
the  house  of  his  fiEither,  saying.  Thou 
hast  clothing,  be  thou  our  niler,  and  let 
this  ruin  he  under  thy  hand:  ^^  in 
that  day  shall  he  'swear,  saying,  I  will 
not  be  an  'healer ;  for  in  my  house  is 
neither  bread  nor  clothing:  make  me 
not  a  ruler  of  the  people. 

<^>  For  Jerusalem  is  ruined,  and  Judah 
is  fallen :  because  their  tongue  and  their 
doings  are  against  the  Lord,  to  provoke 
the  eyes  of  his  glory.  W  The  shew  of 
their  countenance  doth  vTitness  against 
them;  and  they  declare  their  sin  as 
*  Sodom,  they  hide  it  not    Woe  unto 


1    Or.   tkilpd    oi 


a  Ecdes.  la  10. 


3  Heb^  «/t  «(P  the 
band. 


Is  Heb^  Mfui«r  ti|). 


6  Gen.  IS.  IS,  ft  IS. 
SI.  ft  19. ). 


4    Heb.,  done  Vo 


S   Or.  <ftey  yoMc\ 
eaUtkMbUsted. 


0  Heb^'mpoUow  vp. 


7  Or.  burnt. 


their  soul !  for  they  have  rewarded  evil 
unto  themselves. 

(^^^  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it 
shaU  he  well  with  him:  for  they  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings.  ^^^  Woe 
unto  the  wicked !  it  shall  he  ill  with 
him :  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall 
be  *given  him. 

<^)  As  for  my  people,  children  are 
their  oppressors,  and  women  rule  over 
them.  O  my  people,  *they  which  lead 
thee  cause  thee  to  err,  and  *  destroy  the 
vray  of  thy  paths.  <^)  The  Lord 
standeth  up  to  plead,  and  standeth  to 
judge  the  people.  ^^*^  The  Lord  will 
ent^  into  judgment  with  the  ancients 
of  his  people,  and  the  princes  thereof: 
for  ye  have  ^ eaten  up  the  vineyard; 
the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses. 
(15)  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my 
people  to  pieces,  and  grind  the  fsices  of 
the  poor  ?  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

(^w  Moreover  the  Lord  saith.  Because 


(4)  I  will  give  children  to  be  their  princes. 
— ^Better,  youths.  The  words  may  point  obliquely  to 
Ahas,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twenty  (2  Chrgn.  xxviiL  1).  Manasseh  was  but  twelve 
when  he  became  king;  Josiah  bat  eight  (2  Ghron. 
xzxiii.  1,  xxziv.  1).  In  an  Eastern  monarchy  the  role 
of  a  yonnff  kin^,  rash  and  without  experience,  guided 
by  coonseflors  like  himself,  was  naturally  regaraed  as 
the  greatest  of  eyiis,  and  the  liistoiy  of  Kehoboam  had 
impressed  this  truth  on  the  mind  of  every  Israelite. 
(Comp.  Eccles.  x.  16.) 

(5)  The  people  shall  be  oppressed  .  .  .—The 
words  paint  the  worst  form  of  ike  decadence  of  an 
Eastern  kingdom.  All  is  chaotic  and  anarchic;  a 
fierce  struggle  for  existence ;  the  established  order  of 
society  subverted ;  the  experience  of  age  derided  by  the 
petuluioe  of  youth.  The  picture  of  the  corruption  of  a 
monarchy  is  as  vivid  and  complete  in  its  way  as  that 
which  lliucydides  (iii.  82^^)  draws  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  democracy.  It  might  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Turkey  or  the  Egypt  of  our  own  time. 

<6.  7)  When  a  man  shall  take  hold  of  his 
brother  .  .  . — Disorder  was  followed  by  destitution. 
The  elder  brother,  the  impoverished  owner  of  the  ruined 
dwelling,  the  head  of  a  family  or  village,  turns  in  his 
rags  to  the  younger,  whose  decent  garments  seem  to 
indicate  comparative  wealth,  and  would  fain  transfer 
to  him  the  responsibilities  of  the  first-born,  though  he 
has  but  a  ruined  tenement  to  give  him.  And  instead 
of  accepting  what  most  men  would  have  coveted  (Gen. 
XXV.  31 — 33),  the  younger  brother  reiects  it.  He  has 
enough  bread  and  clothing  (same  word  as  in  Exod.  xxii. 
27)  for  himself,  and  no  more.  It  is  not  for  him  to 
bind  np  the  wounds  of  others,  or  to  try  to  introduce  law 
where  all  is  lawlessness.  The  supreme  selfishness  of 
ti  sauve  qui  pent  asserts  itself  in  his  answer.  In  chap, 
iv.  1  we  nave  another  feature  of  the  same  social  state. 

(S)  For  Jerusalem  is  ruined  .  .  .—The  outward 
evils  of  the  kingdom  are  traced  to  their  true  source. 
Men  have  provoked,  in  the  prophet's  bold  auiliropo- 


morphic  language,  "  the  eyes  of  His  glorv,"  the  mani- 
festation of  Mis  being  as  AU-knowing,  Almighty,  All- 
holv. 

(9)  They  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom.— The 
comparison  is,  it  should  be  remembered,  of  probably 
an  earlier  date  than  that  in  chap.  i.  10.  In  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  (perhaps  the  prophet,  eoiting  in  his  old  age, 
thought  also  of  that  of  Manasseh)  there  was  not  even 
the  homage  which  vice  um  to  virtue  by  feigning  a 
virtue  which  it  has  not.  Men  fell  into  an  utter  shame- 
lessness,  like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gren.  xix.  5), 
generally  in  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  their  lives 
(Ezek.  xvi.  49),  perhaps  also  with  a  more  definite  and 
horrible  resemblance  (1  Kings  xiv.  24,  xv.  12;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  7). 

Woe  unto  their  soul !— In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusions of  the  times  the  prophet  is  bidden  to  proclaim 
that  the  law  of  a  righteous  retribution  would  be  seen 
working  even  there. 

(12)  Children  are  their  oppressors  .  .  .—This 
points,  as  before  (verse  4),  to  the  youth  and  yet  more 
the  character  of  Ahaz.  The  influence  of  the  queen, 
mother  or  of  the  seraglio  was  dominant  in  his  counsels. 
Cowardly  (chap.  vii.  2),  idolatrous,  delighting  in  foreign 
worships  and  foreign  forms  of  art  (2  Kings  xvi.  10), 
such  was  the  king  who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 
And  the  evil  worked  downwards  from  the  throne. 
Those  who  should  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  people 
were  quick  only  to  mulead.  Princes,  priests,  judges 
were  all  drifting  with  the  current  of  debasement. 

(13)  The  Lord  standeth  up  to  plead  .  .  .—The 
people  may  think  that  the  prophet  is  their  censor.  He 
bids  them  Know  that  Jehovah  is  their  true  accuser  and 
their  judge.  "  Fe,"  he  says,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  a 
sudden  change  of  person,  as  if  turning,  as  he  spoke,  to 
the  nobles  and  elders,  "  ye  have  devoured  the  vineyard, 
ye  have  spoiled  the  poor."  (Comp.  chap.  v.  1 — 8;  !Prov. 
XXX.  12—14.) 

(16)  Beoause  the  daughters  of  Zion  . .  .—From 
the  princes  that  worked   evil,  Isaiah  turns  to  their 
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The  Pride  of  the  DaiLghters  of  Zion. 


ISAIAH,   III. 


TJieir  Dress  and  Omamntts^ 


the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and 
walk  ¥dth  stretched  forth  necks  and 
^wanton  eyes,  walking  and  ^mincing  08 
they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet :  ^^^)  therefore  the  Lord  will 
smite  with  a  scab  the  crown  of  the  head 
of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  the  Lobd 
will  *  discover  their  secret  parts.  ^^®>  In 
that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
bravery    of    their    tinkling    ornaments 


1    Heb^  deeeiving 
tpith  their  eyes. 

i     Or,     tripping 
nieelp. 

8    Heb.,    make 
Ttaked. 

4  Or,  uetwork*. 

5  Or,  eweet  beUle. 

6  Or,  upaMgled  or- 
naments. 


7  Heb.,  kotMM  of 
the  eoul. 


about  their  feety  and  their  ^  cauls,  an() 
their  round  tires  like  the  moon,  (">  the 
^chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the* 
^mufflers,  ^^^  the  bonnets,  and  the  oma* 
ments  of  the  legs,  and  tiie  headbands,, 
and  the  ^  tablets,  and  the  earrings,. 
(^)  the  rings,  and  nose  jewels,  W  flie 
changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the 
mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisp- 
ing pins,  (^)  the  ghisses,  and  the  fine 


wives,  sisters,  ooncnbmes,  who  were  showing  themselves 
degenerate  daughters  of  Sarah  and  Rebecca.  A  like 
denunciation  meets  ns  in  chap,  xzxii.  9 — 12,  but  this  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  minuteness  of  its  detail  It  is 
as  though  the  prophet  had  gone  into  the  boudoir  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  fashions  of  Jerusalem,  and  taken 
an  inventory  of  what  he  f oimd  there.  Possibly  we  mav 
trace  the  influence  of  the  prophetess-wife  of  Isaiah 
(chap.  viii.  3),  seeking  to  recall  those  of  her  own  sex  to 
a  higher  life.  We  note,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  like  teach- 
ing m  the  married  apostle  (1  Peter  iii.  3,  4).  Twenty- 
one  distinct  articles  are  mentioned.  Their  names  for 
the  most  part  appear  to  have  a  foreign  stamp  on  them. 
Then,  as  at  other  times,  luxury  imported  its  novelties, 
and  the  women  of  Judah  took  up  the  fashions  of  those 
of  Tyre  or  Damascus  or  Philistia.  It  is  not  without 
interest  to  compare  the  protests  of  Juvenal  {8ai.  vi.), 
Dante  (PtMrgat,  xxiii.  lOo — 111),  Gluysostom,  and  Sa- 
vonarola against  like  evils. 

With  stretched  forth  neoks  •  .  .—The  corrup- 
tion which  the  prophet  paints  showed  itself  then,  as  it 
has  done  in  later  times,  in  the  adoption  by  the  decent 
classes  of  society  of  the  gait  and  glances  of  the  harlots 
of  alien  birth  (comp.  Prov.  vii.  9 — 21),  with,  perhaps, 
the  difference  of  a  certain  affectation  of  coyness. 

Making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet. —Small 
silver  bells  were  fastened  on  the  ankles,  and  so  the 
beauties  of  Jerusalem  carried,  as  it  were,  their  music 
with  them.  The  custom  still  exists  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
though  forbidden  by  the  Koran.  English  nursery 
rhymes  seem  to  recall  a  time  when  it  was  not  unknown 
in  Western  Europe. 

(17)  The  Iiord  will  smite  with  a  scab  .  .  .— 
The  words  point  partly  to  diseases,  such  as  leprosy, 
causing  baldness,  engendered  by  misery  and  capnvity, 
partly  to  the  brutal  outrage  of  the  Assyrian  invaders, 
stripping  off  the  costly  garments  and  leaving  the 
wearers  to  their  nakedness.  (Comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  37 ; 
Nahum  iii.  5.) 

<18)  Tinkling  ornaments.— These  were  anklets, 
I.e.,  rings  of  metal,  with  or  without  bells,  which  produced 
the  tinkling  of  verse  16.  The  "  cauls  "  were  probably 
wrecUhSf  or  plaits  of  gold  or  silver  net-woric,  worn 
over  the  forehead  from  ear  to  ear,  but  have  been  taken 
by  some  scholars  as  sun-like  balls  worn  like  a  necklace. 

Bound  tires  like  the  moon. — ^The  crescent 
ornaments  which  were  hunff  on  the  necks  of  the  camels 
of  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Gideon  (Judges  viii. 
21),  and  are  still  worn  by  Arabian  women.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Ashtaroth.  Among  modem  Arabian  women  they 
are  regarded  as  a  cluurm  against  the  evil  eye.  (See 
Note  on  Jer.  xliv.  17 — 19.) 

m  The  chains.- Better,  as  in  Judg.  viii.  26, 
where  they  are  also  ornaments  of  Midianite  kings,  ear- 
rings.   These  and  the  *'  bracelets "  were  prombly  of 


gold.  The  **  mufflers  "  were  the  long  flowing  veil,  or 
TnantiUa,  worn  so  as  to  cover  the  hea(^  as  now  in  Spain,, 
or  Egypt,  or  Turkey. 

(20)  The  bonnets  .  .  .—  The  English  word  is^ 
perhaps,  too  modem  in  its  associations,  and  should  be 
re^ed  by  "  diadems  "  (Exod.  xxxix.  28 ;  Isa.  bd.  10). 

The  ornaments  of  the  legs.- These  were  chains 
connecting  the  anklets  of  verse  18,  and  so  regulating 
the  "  mincing  "  or  "  tripping  "  motion  of  the  weaier. 

The  headbands.— ^Better,  girdles,  always  the  most 
highly  ornamented  part  of  an  Eastern  dress,  such  as 
were  worn  by  brides  (Jer.  ii.  32 ;  Isa.  xlix.  18). 

The  tablets. — Literally,  houses  of  the  send — ie., 
of  the  spirit  or  essence  of  a  perfume.  These  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  scent-bottles,  or  the  modem 
vinaigrettes. 

The  earrings. — The  noun  is  connected  with  the 
idea  of  enchantments.  Better,  amulets  or  charms^ 
such  as  are  worn  in  the  East  as  safeguards  against  the 
evil  eye. 

(21)  The  rings,  and  nose  jewels.- The  first 
word  points  to  the  signet  ring,  worn  both  by  men  and 
women  of  wealth  (Exod.  xxxv.  22;  Num.  xxxi.  50; 
Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  8 ;  Jer.  xxii.  24) ;  the  latter  to  the 
ornaments  worn  pendent  from  the  nostrils  as  by  mo- 
dem Arabian  women  (Gren.  xxiv.  22). 

(22)  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel.— Better, 
state,  or  festal,  dresses.  The  word  is  used  in  Zech.  iii. 
4,  of  the  high  priest's  garments,  "  gold  and  blue,  and 
purple,  and  fine  linen  "  (Exod.  xxviii.  6). 

The  mantles. —  Better,  tunics.  The  uppermost 
of  the  two  garments,  commonly  richly  embroidered. 

Wimples.- The  obsblete  English  word  describes 
accurately  enough  the  large  shawl,  like  a  Scotch  plaid, 
worn  over  the  tunic,  as  in  the  "  vail "  worn  by  Ruth 
(Ruth  iv.  15). 

The  crisping  pins.— Better,  |mr«e8  (2  Kings  v. 
23),  the  small  embroidered  bags,  or  reticules,  attached 
to  the  girdles.  The  eirdle  its^  was  used  as  a  purse  by 
men.     This  was  a  remiement  of  female  luxury. 

<23)  The  glasses — i.e.,  the  polished  metal  mirrors 

Sas  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  3 ;  Job  xxxviL  18 ;  1  Cor.  xiiL  12 ; 
Fames  i.  23),  which  the  Eastern  lady  carried  in  hfsr 
hand,  that  she  might  adjust  her  toilet.  The  LXX. 
rendering,  ''Laconian  [Spartan]  garments,'\  i.e.,  in- 
decently transparent,  is  curious  enough  to  deserve  no- 
tice, as  throwing  light  on  the  social  Hie  of  Alexandria^ 
if  not  of  Israel. 

The  fine  linen — i.e,,  the  chemise  worn  under  the 
tunic  next  the  skin.  The  Heb.  sedtn,  like  the  Greek 
fflt^wy  (Mark  xiv.  51),  seems  to  imply  a  commerce  with 
India ;  so  our  muslin  {mosuD  and  (»]ico  (eaUcui)  bear 
record  of  their  origin.  In  Sanscrit,  sindhu  is  the  Uftm 
for  fine  linen. 

The  hoods — i,e.,  the  turbans  which  oomj^eted  tne 
attire,  and  over  which  was  thrown  the  **  vaQ,     or  gains 
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linen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the  yaili). 
<^)  Aiid  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai  in- 
stead of  sweet  smell  there  shall  be  stink; 
and  instead  of  a  girdle  a  rent ;  and 
instead  of  well  set  hair  baldness ;  and 
instead  of  a  stomacher  a  girding  of  sack- 
cloth ;  ani  burning  instead  of  beauty. 
<**)  Thy  men  shall  fall  by  the  sword, 
and  thy  ^  mighty  in  the  war.  W  And 
her  gates  shaU  Jbment  and  mourn ;  and 
she  heyng  '^  desolate  shall  sit  upon  the 
ground. 


I  Hfli..nuVM. 


3  Or.  fmj4ie<f. 


8  Hcb^  cteoiMMl. 


4  Hel>..  IH  thy 
tMitJM  be  ealUd 
upon  M. 

5  Or,  take  thou 
away. 


6  Hob^  beauty  and 
glory. 


7  Heb^  for  the  ««- 
coping  of  Itrael. 


CHAPTEE  IV.— <i)  And  in  that  day 
seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one 
man,  saying,  We  wiQ  eat  our  own  bread,, 
and  wear  our  own  apparel:  only  *let 
us  be  called  by  thy  name,  ^  to  take  away 
our  reproach. 

<^)  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the 
LoBD  be  *  beautiful  and  glorious,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  earth  shall  be  excellent 
and  comely  ^  for  them  that  are  escaped 
of  Israel.  (^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
tliat  he  that  is  left  in  Zion,  and  he  thai 


nmntleL  Jewish  women,  howeyer,  did  not  veil  their 
faces  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Turkey  and  Arabia. 
The  prophet  seems  to  have  carried  his  eye  upward  from 
the  feet  to  the  head,  as  he  catalogoed  with  indignant 
scorn  the  long  list  of  saperflnities.  We  may  compare 
the  warnings  of  1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  stockings  and  handkerchiefs  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  nsed  far  the  women  of  Judah. 

(M)And  it  shall  oome  to  pass.— Now  comes 
the  terrible  contrast  of  the  day  of  destruction  that  is 
coming  on  all  this  refined  luxury.  Instead  of  the 
balmy  perfume  of  the  scent-botUes,  there  shall  be  the 
stench  of  squalor  and  pestilence;  instead  of  the  em- 
broidered girdle  (chap.  zi.  5),  not  a  "rent,"  but 
the  rop€  by  which  they  would  be  dragged  in  the 
march  of  their  conquerors ;  instead  of  the  plaited  hair 
(1  Pet.  iii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9),  natural  or  artificial,  the  bald- 
ness of  those  who  were  cropped  as  slayes  were  cropped 
(comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  6) ;  instead  of  the  "  stomacner'' 
(better,  elodk^  or  mcmtle),  the  scanty  tunic  of  the 
coarsest  sackcloth ;  instead  of  the  elaborate  beauty  in 
which  they  had  exulted,  the  burning,  or  brand,  stamped 
on  their  flesh,  often  in  the  barbarism  of  the  East  on 
the  forehead,  to  mark  them  as  the  slayes  of  their 
captors. 

(25)  Thy  men  ...(»)  her  gates  ...  —  The 
feminine  pronoun  in  both  yerses  points  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion  as  representing  her  many  daughters.  As  in 
Lam.  i.  1,  ana  as  in  the  Jxtdma  OAPtA  medals  that 
commemorated  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
she  is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  gpround  desolate 
and  afflicted. 

IV. 

U)  And  in  that  day  seven  women  .  •  .  —  The 
chapter  diyision  wrongly  separates  thb  yerse  from  the 
foregoing.  It  comes  as  the  climax  of  the  chastisement 
of  ine  daughters  of  Zion,  as  the  companion  picture 
to  chap.  iii.  6.  As  men  sought  eagerly,  yet  in  yain,  a 
protector,  so  women  should  seek  for  a  husband.  Those 
who  had  been  wooed  and  courted,  and  had  been  proudly 
£utidious,  should  supplicate  in  eager  riyalry  (the 
seyen  women  to  one  man  implies  a  land  depopulated  by 
war,  and  so  making  polygamy  natural)  for  the  protec- 
tion of  marriM^,  and  that  not  on  the  usual  conditions 
of  haying  fooof  and  clotlung  found  for  them  (Exod.  xd. 
10),  but  as  working  for  their  own  liyelihood. 

To  take  away  our  reproach.— Better,  as  an 
imperatiye,  take  tJiou  away.  The  reproach  is  that  of 
bemg  childless.  From  the  Jewish  standpoint  that  was 
not  only  the  great  sorrow,  but  the  great  shame,  of 
womanhood,  implying,  as  men  thought,  a  sin  of  which 
it  was  the  chastisement  (Gen.  xxx.  23 ;  1  Sam.  L  6 ; 
Lake  L  25). 
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(2)  In  that  day  .  •  .—The  dark  picture  of  punish, 
ment  is  relieyed  by  a  yision  of  Messianic  glory,  like 
that  of  chap.  ii.  1—4.  The  *'  day  *'  b,  as  in  chap.  iii. 
18,  the  time  of  Jehoyah's  judgments. 

The  branoh  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—  The  thought 
of  the  **  branch,"  though  not  the  Hebrew  word,  is  the 
same  as  in  chap.  xi.  1.  The  word  itself  is  found  in  the 
Messianic  proxmecies  of  Jer.xxiii.  5, 6,  xxxiii.  15 ;  Zech. 
iii.  8,  yi.  1'2.  The  two  latter  probably  inherited  both 
the  thought  and  the  word  from  this  passage.  Here, 
then,  if  we  thus  interpret  the  words,  we  haye  the  first 
distinct  prophecy  in  Isaiah  of  a  personal  Messiah.  He 
is  the  "  Branch  of  Jehoyah,"  raised  up  by  Him,  ac 
cepted  by  Him.  And  the  appearance  of  that  Branch 
has  as  its  accompaniment  (the  poetic  parallelism  here 
being  that  at  once  of  a  resemblance  and  of  contrast) 
the  restoration  of  outward  fertility.  That  thought 
Isaiah  had  inherited  from  Ps.  Ixxii.  16 ;  Hosea  ii.  21, 
22 ;  Joel  iii.  18 ;  Amos  ix.  13.  He  transmitted  it  to 
Esek.  xxxiy.  27 ;  Zech.  ix.  16, 17.  The  interpretation 
which  takes  '*  the  branch  [or  growth]  of  the  Lora  "  in  its 
lower  sense,  as  used  collectiyely  for  *'  yegetation,"  and, 
therefore,  parallel  and  aU  but  anonymous  with  the 
"  fruits  of  the  earth,''  seems  to  miss  the  true  meaning. 
Babbinic  exegesis  may  be  of  little  we^ht,  but  the 
acceptance  of  the  term  as  Messianic  by  «leremiah  and 
Zeehariah  is  surely  condusiye.  It  ?nll  be  noted  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  Branch  (tsemaeh)  here  comes  after 
a  picture  of  desolation,  just  as  that  of  the  Branch 
(netter)  does  in  chap.  xi.  1.  The  thought  seems  applied 
by  our  Lord  to  Himself  in  John  xii.  H. 

For  them  that  are  escaped  of  Israel.— These 
are,  of  course,  identical  with  the  *'  remnant "  of  chaps, 
i.  9,  yi.  13,  to  whom  the  prophet  had  been  taught  to  look 
as  to  the  trusted  depositaries  of  the  nation's  future. 

(3)  He  that  is  left  in  Zion  .  .  .—The  prophet 
turns  from  the  Jerusalem  that  then  was,  with  the  hypo- 
crisies and  crimes  of  the  men  and  the  harlot  fashions 
of  its  women,  to  the  yision  of  a  new  Jerusalem,  which 
shall  realise  the  ideal  of  Pss.  xy.  and  xxiy.  There 
eyery  one  should  be  called  "  holy  "  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  2 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1),  and  the  name  should  be  no  unreal  mockery 
(chap,  xxxii.  5),  but  should  express  the  self -consecration 
and  purity  of  its  inhabitants. 

Every  one  that  is  written  among  the  living. 
— ^Litendly,  for  life.  The  idea  is  that  of  "  the  book  "  or 
"  regfiBter  of  life  in  which  are  written  the  names  of 
those  who  are  worthy  of  liying  in  the  heayenly  city. 
It  meets  us  as  early  as  Exod.  xxxii.  32,  and  appears 
in  Pss.  lyi.  8,  Ixix.  28 ;  Esek.  xiii.  9. ;  Mai.  iii.  16 ;  Dan. 
xii  1 ;  Acts  xiii.  48 ;  PhiL  iy.  3 ;  Bey.  iii.  5,  xiii.  8,  xxi.  27. 
An  examination  of  the  passages,  especially  the  first,  will 
show  that  while  it  inyolyes  the  idea  of  an  election,  it 
excludes  that  of  an  irreyersible  predestination,  and  that 


The  Cleansing  of  the  Daughters  of  Zion.  ISAIAH,    V. 


The  Cavert/rom  Siomi  and  Bairn. 


remaiiieth  in  Jemsalein,  shall  be  called 
holy,  even  every  one  that  is  written 
^  among  the  uving  in  Jemsalem : 
'^^^  when  the  Lord  shall  have  washed 
away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion, 
and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof  by 
the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  by  the  spirit 
•of  burning.  (^)And  the  Lord  will 
create  upon  every  dwelling  place  of 
mount  Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a 


1  Or,  to  Ufa. 


a  Ex.  1&  ». 


S  Or  t  above. 


8  Beb..  a  coverin/j. 


"*  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shin- 
ing of  a  flaming  fire  by  night:  for 
^  upon  all  the  glory  shall  be  ^s,  defence. 
W  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a 
shadow  in  the  daytime  from  the  heat, 
and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a 
covert  from  storm  and  from  rain. 

CHAPTER  v.— (1)  Now  wiU  I  sing  to 
my  weUbeloved  a  song  of  my  beloved 
touching  his  vineyard.     My  weUbeloved 


the  election  Ims  to  be  "  made  snre  "  by  a  life  in  barmony 
with  it.    (2  Pet.  i.  10.) 

(^)  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away 
the  filth.  .  • — This  serves  as  the  oonneeting  link 
with  chap.  iii.  16 — 24.  The  prophet  has  not  forgotten 
the  daughters  of  Zion.  Jehovah  will  wash  away,  as 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  the  "  filth,"  the  moral 
oncleanness,  that  lay  oeneath  their  outwazd  show  of 
beanty.  The  "  blooa  of  Jerusalem,*'  in  the  next  verse, 
has  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  from  the  "mmnders" 
of  chap.  i.  15,  21,  to  the  Moloch  sacrifices  in  which  the 
women  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  (Ps.  cvi.  38; 
Isa.  Ivii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  2,  3). 

By  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  by  the  spirit 
of  burning.— The  word  for  "  spirit "  is  better  taken  in 
its  more  literal*  meaning,  as  breath  or  blast,  as  in  chaps. 
xzx.  27, 28,  zl.  7.  The  words  indicate  that  the  prophet  saw 
in  the  "  blood  "  of  which  he  speaks  a  greater  enormity 
than  that  of  the  daughters  of  Zion.  ^e  one  might  be 
washed  awav.  The  other  needed,  as  it  were,  the  "fiery 
baptism  "  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah.  (Comp.  chap.  xxx. 
27 ;  Matt.  iii.  11.)  The  Authorised  Yersion  "  burning  " 
represents  the  root-meaning  of  the  word,  but  it  is 
elsewhere  (chap.  vi.  13 ;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  xvii.  7)  used  for 
^*  destruction  "  generally. 

(^)And  the  I<ord  will  create  .  .  .—The  verb 
**  create  "  has  all  the  solemn  force  with  which  we  find 
it  in  Gren.  i.  1.  It  b  one  of  Isaiah's  favourite  words. 
The  word  for  "dwelling-place"  is  almost  invariably 
used  for  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  would  seem  to 
have  that  meaning  here.  This  aetermines  the  character 
of  the  "assemblies.*'  Thev  are  not  the  meetings  of 
the  people  for  counsel  or  debate,  as  in  a  Greek  eeelesia, 
but  their  "  gatherings,"  their  "  solemn  assemblies,"  in 
the  courts  of  the  temple.  The  thoughts  of  the  prophet 
travel  back  to  the  history  of  the  JBxodus,  when  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  was  manifested  as  a  doud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  Itjt  night  (Exod.  xiii.  21 ;  Num.  ix. 
15,  X.  34i,  xiv.  14).  Li  that  Presence  there  would  be 
safetv  and  peace.  The  image  is  a  favourite  one  with 
Isaiah,  possibly  as  connected  with  the  vision  of  chap. 
vi.  4,  for  Ood's  protection  of  His  people. 

Upon  all  the  glory  shall  be  a  defence.— The 
phrase  is  almost  startiingly  abrupt.  The  thought 
seems  to  be  that  over  the  "  glory  "  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
as  just  described,  there  ^all  be  stretched  the  over- 
arching canopy  of  the  Divine  Love.  The  word  for 
**  defence  "  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Ps.  xix.  5,  Joel  ii.  16, 
and  is  still  used  by  Jews  of  the  **  canopy "  held  over 
bride  and  bridegproom  at  a  wedding.  The  "  baldacchino  " 
over  the  altar  of  an  Italian  church  probablv  represents 
the  image  that  was  present  to  Isaiah's  mind. 

W  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle. — ^Perhaps 
lie  shall  be  ,  .  ,  The  thought  is  that  of  Pss.  xxvii.  5, 
xxzi.  20.    In  the  manifested  glory  of  Jehovah  men 


would  find,  as  the  traveller  finds  in  his  tent,  a  protection 
against  all  forms  of  danger,  against  the  Bcorening  hesA 
of  noon,  and  against  the  peltii^  stwm. 

V. 

(1)  Now  will  I  sing  to  my  weUbeloved. — 

Literallv,  Novo  let  me  sing.  The  chapter  bears  every 
mark  of  being  a  distinct  composition,  perhaps  the  most 
elaboratel  V  finished  in  the  whole  of  Isaiah.  The  parable 
with  which  it  opens  has  for  us  the  interest  of  iiaving 
obviously  supplied  a  starti^-point  for  a  later  prophet 
( Jer.  ii.  21),  and  for  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  like 
parable  of  Matt.  xxi.  33—41.  Here,  however,  there 
IS  the  distinctive  touch  of  the  irony  of  the  opening 
verse.  The  prophet  presents  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
character  of  a  minstrel,  ready  to  sing  to  his  hearers  one 
of  the  love-songs  in  which  their  culture  delighted 
(Amos  vi.  5.)  In  its  language  and  rhythm  it  reminds 
us  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  very  word  "  beloved  ** 
recalls  Song  of  Sol.  v.  1,  2 ;  the  description  of  the  vine- 
yards, that  of  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  11 — 13.  The  probability 
that  the  parallelism  was  intentional  is  increased  by  the 
coincidence  of  chap.  vii.  23,and  Song  of  SoL  viiL  11,  which 
will  meet  us  further  on.  On  this  assumption  Isaiah's 
words  have  a  special  interest  as  showing  how  early  that 
poem  lent  itself  to  a  mystical  interpretation.  One 
might  almost  conjecture  that  the  prophet  allured  the 
people  to  listen  by  music  as  well  as  words,  and  appeared, 
as  £lisha  and  other  prophets  had  done,  with  harp  or 
pipe  in  hand  (2  Kings  iii.  15 ;  1  Sam.  x.  5,  xvi.  23 ; 
chap.  xxx.  29).  The  frequency  of  such  hymns  (chaps, 
xii.,  XXV.,  xxvL  1—4)   snows,  at  any  n^,  that  toe 

5rophet  had  received  the  training  of  a  psalnust.    (See 
ntrodwdUm.) 

A  song  of  my  beloved.— A  slightly  diiferent 
reading  adopted  by  some  critics  gives  A  song  of  lave. 
The  "oeloved"  is  purposely  not  named,  but  appears 
afterwa^rds  as  none  other  than  Jehovah.  The  word, 
closely  connected  witii  the  ideal  name  Jedediah  (the 
beloved  of  Jehovah;  2  Sam.  xii.  25),  occurs  in  twenty-dx 
passages  of  Song  of  Sol.,  and  not  elsewhere. 

A  very  f^ruitAil  hill.— Literalljr,  a  horn,  the  sam 
of  oil.  The  combination  "  horn  of  oil "  in  1  Sam.  xvL 
1, 13,  and  1  Kings  i.  39,  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
phrase  is  equivuent  to  "the  horn  of  the  anointed'* 
(Kay).  The  term  "horn"  was  a  natural  synonym  for 
a  hiU.  So  we  have  Matterhom,  Aarhom,  Ac,  in  the 
Alps.  Oil  was  naturally  symbolic  of  fertility.  In  Pa. 
Ixxx.  8—16,  we  have  a  striking  paralleL  The  "  fruitful 
hill  **  was  Canaan  as  a  whole,  with  a  special  refereaee 
to  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  "  choicest  vine  " — ^liter- 
ally, vine  of  Sorek  (Gen.  xlix.  11 ;  Jer.  ii.  21),  bearing 
a  small  dark  purple  grape— pointed  back  to  the  fathers 
of  the  nation,  who,  idealisea  in  the  retrospect,  were  as 
the  heroes  of  faith  compared  with  the  then  present 
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I7m  Song  of  the  Vineyard, 
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Tlie  Parable  interpreted.. 


hath  a  •vineyard  in  ^a  very  fruitfal 
hill :  (^)  and  he  ^  fenced  it,  and  gathered 
out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it 
with  the  choicest  vine,  and  bnilt  a 
tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also 
'made  a  winepress  therein:  and  he 
looked  that  it  shonld  bring  forth  grapes, 
and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes.  ^'^  And 
now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jemsalem,  and 
men  of  Jndah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  be- 
twixt me  and  my  vineyard.  <*)What 
oocdd  have  been  done  more  to  my  vine- 
yard, that  I  have  not  done  in  it? 
wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes  P  <*)  And  now  go  to ;  I  will 
teD  you  what  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard : 


a  Jer.  a.  fl :  UtUt. 
21.  as :  Mark  is. 
1 ;  Luke  aoi  w. 


1  Heb..  the  horn  of 
tke$OH  of  oil. 


2  Or,  tuad«  a  wall 
atoiatt. 


,  8  Heb.,  hewed. 


4  Heb.,/oratri9a(i- 
ing. 


A  Uth.tplaiUo/hia 
pleaeuree. 


9  Heb.,  a  eeab. 
h  Hlc  S.  S. 


I  will  take  avray  the  hedge  thereof,  and 
it  shall  be  eaten  up ;  and  break  down, 
the  wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  ^  trodden 
down :  <*)  and  I  will  lay  it  waste :  it 
shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged;  but. 
there  shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns : 
I  will  also  command  the  clouds  that 
they  rain  no  rain  upon  it.  (''J  For  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah 
'^  his  pleasant  plant :  and  he  looked  for 
judgment,  but  behold  ^oppression;  for 
righteousness,  but  behold  a  cry. 

<®)  Woe  unto  them  that  join  *  house 
to  house,  tliat  lay  field  to  field,  till 
there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be 
placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  !' 


gaieration.  The  picture  which  forms  the  parable 
mu^ht  almost  take  its  pkce  among  the  Oeorgics  of 
PaJeetiue.  The  vineyara  on  the  hiuside  could  not  be 
ploughed,  and  therefore  the  stones  had  to  be  taken  out 
oy  hand.  It  was  fenced  against  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Tbeire  was  a  tower  for  a  watchman  to  guard  it  against 
the  attacks  of  robbers.  (Comp.  Yirg.  Qeorg,  ii.  399 — 
419.)     Each  part  has  its  own  interpretation. 

<2)  And  he  fenced  it.— In  the  "  fence  "  we  may 
recognise  the  law  and  institutions  of  Israel  which  kept 
it  as  a  separate  people  (Eph.  ii.  14) ;  in  the  "  stones  " 
ihat  were  gathered  out«  the  removal  of  the  old  idolatries 
that  wonla  have  hindered  the  development  of  the 
nation's  life ;  in  the  "  tower  "  of  the  vineyard  (comp.  in 
a  different  context  chap.  i.  8),  the  monarchy  and  throne 
of  David,  or  the  watch-tower  from  which  the  prophets 
looked  forth  (Hab.  ii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxi.  5—8) ;  in  the  *^  wine- 
press," the  temple  in  which  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
were  to  issue  in  the  wine  of  joy  and  adoration  (Zech. 
ix.  17;  £]^.  T.  18).  It  was,  we  may  note,  one  of  the 
maTims  of  the  Babbis  that  the  duty  of  a  scribe  was 
"to  set  a  fence  around  the  law  "  (PirJce  Aboth,  i  1). 
In  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  the  pleasant  souk  sud- 
denly  changes  its  tone,  and  the  "  wild  grapes  (sour 
and  hard,  and  not  larger  than  bilberries)  are  types  of 
deeds  of  harsh  and  cmel  injustice  on  which  the  prophet 
proceeds  to  dwelL 

(3)  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.— 
"The  song  of  the  Tineyard"  comes  to  an  end  and  be- 
comes the  text  of  a  discourse  in  which  Jehovah,  as  the 
"Beloved"  of  the  song,  speaks  through  the  prophet. 
Those  to  whom  the  parable  applies  are  mvited,  as  David 
was  by  Nathan,  to  pass  an  unconscious  judgment  on 
themselves.  (Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  40,  41,  as  an  iiutance  of 
the  same  method.) 

(^)  What  ooold  have  been  done  more  •  .  .— 
The  prophet  outs  off  from  the  people  the  excuse  that 
they  nad  been  un^urly  tinated,  that  their  Lord  was  as 
a  hard  master*  reaping  where  he  had  not  sown  (Matt. 
XXV.  24).  They  had  had  all  the  extenud  advantages 
that  were  necessary  for  their  growth  in  holiness,  jet 
they  had  not  used  them  rightly.  (Comp.  the  strikmg 
pazallelism  of  Heb.  vi.  4—8.) 

(5)  I  -will  take  away  the  hedge  .  .  .—This 
involved  the  throwing  open  of  the  vineyard  to  be  as 
graaing  land  which  lul  the  wild  bulls  of  Bashan — i.e., 
aJU  the  enemies  of  Zion — might  trample  on  (Esek.  xxxiv. 


18).  The  interpretation  of  the  parable  implies  that 
there  was  to  be  the  obliteration,  at  least  for  some  time 
and  in  some  measure,  of  the  distinctness  and  independ- 
ence of  the  nation's  life.  (Comp.  Hos.  iiL  4,  for  a  like 
sentence  in  another  form.) 

(6)  There  shall  oome  up  briers  and  thorns.— 
The  picture  of  desolation  is  still  part  of  a  parable.  The 
"briers  and  thorns"  (both  the  words  are  peculiar  to 
Isaiah)  are  the  base  and  unworthy  who  take  the  pkce 
of  the  true  leaders  of  the  people  (Judges  ix.  7 — 15).  The 
absence  of  the  proning  and  the  digging  answers  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  means  of  moral  and  spiritual  culture 
(John  XV.  2;  Lukexiii.  8).  The  command  given  to  the 
clouds  (comp.  2  Sam.  L  21,  for  the  outward  form  of  the 
thought)  implies  the  cessation  of  all  gracious  spiritual 
influences. 

(7)  For  the  vineyard  of  the  I<ord  of  hosts.— 
The  words  remind  us  of  Nathan's  "  Thou  art  the  man," 
to  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  7),  and  of  our  Lord's  words  in 
Matt.  xxi.  42,  43. 

Behold  oppression.— The  Hebrew  word  carries- 
with  it  the  idea  of  bloodshed,  and  points  to  the  crimes 
mentioned  in  chaps,  i  15,  iv.  4.  The  **  cry  "  is  that  of 
the  victims  who  appeal  to  Jehovah  when  they  find  no 
help  in  man  (Gen.  iv.  10;  Dent.  xxiv.  15 ;  James  v.  4). 

(d)  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house. 
—The  series  of  "  Woes  "  which  follows  has  no  precedent 
in  the  teaching  of  earlier  prophets.  The  form  of  Lulro 
vi.  24 — ^26  seems  based  upon  it.  The  general  indictment 
of  chap.  i.  is  followed  by  special  counts.  That  which 
leads  off  the  list  was  the  destruction  of  the  old  village 
life  of  Palestine.  The  original  ideal  of  the  nation  had 
been  that  it  should  consist  of  small  proprietors ;  and 
the  Jubilee  TLev.  xxv.  13,  xxvii.  24),  and  tne  law  of  the 
marriage  of  neiresses  (Num.  xxvii.  1 — 11,  xxxvi.,  xxxiii.. 
54)  were  intended  as  safeguards  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  ideal.  In  practice  it  had  broken  down,  and 
might  had  taken  the  place  of  right.  Landmarks  were 
removed  (Dent.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28),  the- 
owners  of  smaU  estat^es  forcibly  enelled  (Micah  ii.  2) 
or  murdered  as  Naboth  had  been  (1  Kings  xxi.  16) ;  the 
law  of  debt  pressed  against  the  impoverished  debtor 
(Neh.  V.  5),  and  the  law  of  the  Jubilee  was  practically 
set  aside.  In  place  of  the  small  freeholders  there  rose 
up  a  class  of  large  proprietors,  often  the  nom  homines 
of  the  state  {e.g.,  Shebna  in  chap.  xxii.  16),  while  the 
original  owners  sank  into  slavery  (Neh.  y.  5)  or  became 
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The  Woe  oftlua  Spoiler. 


ISAIAH,  V. 


Tlie  Woe  of  the  Drunkard, 


<®)  ^  In  mine  ears  said  the  Loud  of  hosts, 
^  Of  a  truth  many  houses  shall  be  deso- 
late, even  great  and  fair,  without  inhabi- 
tant. (^^)  Yea,  ten  acres  of  vineyard 
ahall  yield  one  bath,  and  the  seed  of  an 
homer  shall  yield  an  ephah. 

(11)  a  Yfoe  nnto  them  that  rise  up  early 
in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink ;  that  continue  until  night, 
till  wine  *  inflame  them !  <^)  And  the 
harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tablet,  and  pipe, 
and  wine,  are  in  tiieir  feasts :  but  they 
regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
neither  consider  the   operation  of  his 


ii 


Or.  31Uf  ft  in 
mine  eariL  aalth 


hands.     <^)  Therefore    my    people 

gone  into  captivity,  because  ihey  have  no 

knowledge :  and  ^  their  honourable  men 

2  Heb^//iiiit.*c  are  famished,  and  their  multitude  dried 

up  with  thirst.  <^^>  Therefore  hell  hath 
enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth 
without  measure :  and  their  firlory,  and 
their  m^titude,  and  their  pomp,  Ikdhe 
that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend  into  it. 
(^)  And  '  the  mean  man  shall  be  brought 
down,  and  the  mighty  man  shall  be 
humbled,  and  the  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall 
be  humbled :  (^^>  but  the  Lobd  of  hosts 
shall    be    exalted    in    judgment,    and 


a  ProY.  A  9,  ao. 


,8  Or,  pwrtue  them. 


Heb.,  their  alary 
are  men  of  fa- 
mine. 


b  ch.  2. 9, 11.17. 


tenants  at  will,  paying  exorbitant  rents  in  kind  or 
luonej,  and  liaole  at  any  moment  to  be  evicted. 
Isaiah's  complaint  recalls  the  ag^rian  laws  by  which 
first  Lidnins  and  then  the  Gracchi  sought  to  restrain 
the  extension  of  the  latifundia  of  the  Roman  patricians, 
and  Latimer's  bold  protest  against  the  endosare  of 
commons  in  the  sixteenth  centnrv.  The  eril  had  been 
denounced  before  by  Mioah  (ii  2},  and  in  a  psalm  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  Isaiah  (Fs.  xlix.  11).  The 
fact  that  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  coincided  with  the 
Jubilee  may  have  given  a  special  point  to  Isaiah's 
protest. 

(9)  In  mine  ears  said  the  Lord.— The  italics 
show  that  thero  is  no  verb  in  the  Hebrew,  the  text,  if  it 
be  correct,  giving  the  emphasis  of  abruptness ;  but  it  is 
rightly  supplied  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The  sen- 
tence  that  follows  is  one  of  a  righteous  retribution : 
There  shall  be  no  profit  or  permanence  in  the  property 
thus  unjustly  gained. 

(10)  Ten  acres.— The  disproportion  was  as  great  as 
that  which  we  have  seen  in  recent  times  in  vine  countries 
suffering  from  the  Phylloxera  or  the  otdium,  or  in  the 
potato  failuros  of  Ireland.  The  haih  was  equal  to 
seventy -two  Roman  sextarii  (Jos.  AnJt.  viii.  2 — 9), 
about  seven  and  a  half  gallons,  and  this  was  to  be  the 
whole  produce  of  ten  acres,  from  which  an  aven^^e 
yield  of  500  haihe  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Hebrow  word  for  "aero"  means  primarily  the 
ground  that  could  be  ploughed  in  a  day  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen. 

The  seed  of  an  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah. 
— ^Hero  also  there  is  an  all  but  total  fuluro.  The  hovner 
was  a  dry  measnro  of  thirty-two  pecks,  and  the  &phah 
was  equid  to  one-tenth  of  a  Aomer(Ezek.  xlv.  II;  flxod. 
xvi.  36).  This  scanty  crop— Ruth's  gleanings  for  a 
sinf^e  dav  (Ruth  ii.  17)— one-tenth  of  the  s^d  sown, 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  thirtyfold,  sixty,  and  a 
hundredfold  "  (G^n.  xxvi.  12 ;  Matt.  xiii.  8)  of  average 
or  prosperous  years. 

(h)  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early.— The 
same  class  as  in  verse  8  meets  us  under  anotlier  aspect. 
In  Judah,  as  elsewhere,  the  oppressors  were  con. 
spicuous  for  their  luxury  (Amos  vi.  5,  6).  'Hiey 
shocked  public  feeling  by  morning  banquets  (Eccles. 
X.  16, 17 ;  Acts  ii.  14).  Not  wine  only,  but  the  *'  strong 
drink"  made  from  honey  and  from  dates  and  other 
fruits  (possibly  including,  as  a  generic  term,  the  beer 
for  which  Egypt  was  famous)  was  seen  on  their  tables. 
The  morning  feast  was  followed,  perhaps  with  hardly 
a  break,  by  an  evening  revel.  (Cfomp.  chaps.  xxiL  13. 
xxviii.  7.) 


(12)  The  harp,  and  the  vioL— Here  again  the 
fashions  of  Judah  followed  those  of  Samaria,  so  doeelj 
indeed  that  Isaiah  addresses  the  rulera  of  his  own  ci^ 
as  *'  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  "  (chap.  xxviiL  1 ;  Amos 
vi.  5).  The  list  of  instruments  is  fairly  represented  by 
the  English  words,  but  UUe  (or  hani-harp),  eyntbal, 
timbrel  (or  tambourine),  and  flute  would  come  some- 
what closer  to  the  Hebrew. 

They  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord.— Hie 
life  of  luxury  was  then,  as  ever,  one  of  practical 
atheism.  Those  who  so  lived  did  not  see,  never  do 
see,  any  Divine  plan  or  order  in  the  world  around  tliem. 
They  anticipated,  in  their  swine-like  gfreed,  Uie  baser 
types  of  the  school  of  Epicnms. 

(13)  My  people  are  gone  into  oaptirity.— 
The  great  captivity  of  Judah  lay  as  yet  far  off,  but  the 
prophet  may  DC  speaking  of  it  as  already  present  in  his 
vision  of  the  future.  Probably,  however,  the  disastrous 
wan  of  Ahaz  had  involved  many  captures  of  the  kind 
referred  to  (2  Ohron.  xxviii  5,  o,  17, 18X 

Because  they  have  no  knowledgpe.— Better, 
and  they  knew  not — i.e.,  did  not  foresee  that  this  must 
be  the  outcome  of  their  conduct.  The  "honourable 
men  "  and  the  "  multitude  "  are  named  as  lepresentiog 
all  classes  of  society. 

(14)  Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herself.— 
The  Hebrew  Sheol,  or  Hades,  like  *'  hell "  itself  in  its 
orig^inal  meaning,  expressed  not  a  plaee  of  torment,  but 
the  vast  shadow -world  of  death,  thought  of  as 
being  below  the  earth  (Pss.  xvi.  10,  xUx.  14).  Hete,  as 
elsewhere  (Jonah  ii  2 ;  Prov.  i.  12,  xxx.  16),  it  is  half- 


?ersoni£led,  as  Hades  and  Death  are  in  Bev.  vi  8, 
3,  14.  In  that  unseen  world  there  were,  in  the  later 
belief  of  Judaism,  the  two  regions  of  Gkhenna  and  of 
Eden  or  Paradise.  What  the  prophet  says  is  that  all 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  rich  oppressore  are  on  their 
wa^  to  that  inevitable  doom.  Tne  word  for  ''  glorr  " 
(as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  22)  b  the  same  as  that  for  "  hononnole 
men"  in  verse  13,  so  that  the  original  has  all  the 
emphasis  of  repetition. 

(15)  The  mean  man  shall  be  brought.— The 
recurrence  of  the  burden  of  chap.  ii.  9, 11,  12, 17,  con. 
necte  chap.  v.  with  the  earlier  portion  of  the  intro- 
duction. 

(16)  Shall  be  sanotifled.— Men  had  not  recognised 
the  holiness  of  Jehovah,  and  therefore  He  most  maid. 
fest  that  holiness  (in  that  sense  "be  sanctified*) 
in  acts  of  righteous  severity.  The  "Holy  One  of 
Israel "  was,  we  must  rememl)er,  the  name,  of  all  Divine 
names,  in  which  Israel  most  delighted,  the  ever-reeor- 
ring  burden  of  all  the  prophet's  iterances. 
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The  Catalogue  of  Woet, 


ISAIAH,    V. 


TJis  Kindling  ofUia  Lords  Anger, 


^'  Grod  that  is  holy  shall  be  sanctified  in 
righteousness.  ^^^  Then  shall  the  lambs 
feed  after  their  manner,  and  the  waste 
places  of  the  fat  ones  shall  strangers 
«at. 

(IS)  YToQ  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity 
with  cords  of  vanii^,  and  sin  as  it  were 
with  a  cart  rope :  &*)  that  say,  Let  him 
make  speed,  and  hasten  his  work,  that 
we  may  see  it :  and  let  the  counsel  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  draw  nigh  and 
come,  tbat  we  may  know  it ! 

<*>>Woe  unto  them  *that  call  evil 
^ood,  and  good  evil ;  that  put  darkness 
for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  that 
put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for 
hitter! 

<^)Woe  unto  them  that  are  'wise  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  ^  in  their 
own  sight ! 


1  Or,  ike  kolg  Qod. 


3  Heb., 


3  Hob.,  thai  9aif 
etmeeminif  0pu, 
It  1«  good,  &c. 


a  Prov.  3. 7 ;  Horn. 
11.10. 


4  Heli^U/ort  their 
faco. 


b  Prov.  17. 14. 


5  Hcl).,  the  Umgut 
ofjiie. 


4  Or»  a«  dMMg. 


e  cb.  0.11, 17,31.* 
ia4. 


^^  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to 
drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to 
mingle  strong  drink :  <*>  which  *  justify 
the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away 
the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from 
him !  <^*  Therefore  as  *  the  fire  devoureth 
the  stubble,  and  the  flame  consumeth 
the  chaff,  eo  their  root  shall  be  as  rotten- 
ness, and  their  blossom  shall  go  up  as 
dust :  because  they  have  cast  away  the 
law  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  despised 
the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
(25)  Therefore  is  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
kindled  against  his  people,  and  he  hath 
stretched  forth  his  hand  against  them, 
and  hath  smitten  them:  and  the  hills  did 
tremble,  and  their  carcases  were  ^  torn  in 
the  midst  of  the  streets. 

*  For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 


a7)  Than  shall  the  lambs  feed  after  their 
manner. — ^Better,  feed  even  ae  on  their  paeture. 
The  meaning  is  clear  ODoaeh.  The  lands  that  have 
been  ffained  oy  oppression  shall,  in  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion, become  common  pasture  ground  instead  of  beine 
reserved  for  the  parks  and  wardens  of  the  rich;  and 
strangers— ^.e.,  invaders,  Fnilistines,  Assyrians,  or 
uomiSic  trib»»— shall  devour  the  produce  (chap.  i.  7). 
Possibly,  however,  the  "  lambs  "  may  stand  for  the  poor 
«nd  meek,  as  in  contrast  with  the  *'  fat  ones "  of  the 
earth.  The  LXX.  version  follows  a  different  reading 
in  the  second  clause,  and  gives  "  kids "  instead  (3 
**  stransers." 

(m  That  draw  iniquity  with  oords  of  vanity. 
— ^The  phrase  is  boldly  figurative.  Evil-doers  are 
thought  of  as  harnessing  themselves  as  to  the  chariot 
of  sin.  •  The  "cords  of  vanity" — i.e.,  of  emptiness  or 
ungodliness — are  the  habits  by  which  they  are  thus 
bound.  The  "  cart  ropes,"  thicker  and  stronger  than 
the  "  oords,"  represent  the  ractreme  stage,  when  such 
habits  become  irresistibly  dominant.  Probably  the 
words  may  point  to  some  idolatrous  procession,  in  which 
the  chariot  of  Baal  or  Ashtaroth  was  thus  drawn  by 
tibeir  worshippers,  like  that  of  DemSter  or  Oybele  in 
Greece,  or  Juggem&th  in  Lidia. 

(19)  That  say,  Let  him  make  speed.  —  We 
have  here,  as  in  chap,  zxviii.  10,  and  Jer.  xvii.  15,  the 
very  words  of  the  wealthy  scoffers  of  Judi^  Such 
taunts  are  not  peculiar  to  any  age  or  country.  We  find 
them  in  the  speech  of  Zedekiui  (1  Kings  xzii  24),  in 
that  of  the  mockers  of  2  Pet.  iii.  4.  In  the  name  of 
Isaiah's  second  son  (chap.  viii.  3)  we  may  probably  find 
an  answer  to  the  taunt.  The  words  "  the  counsel  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel "  were  obviously  emphasised  with 
a  sneer  at  the  name  on  which  Isaiah  dwelt  so  con- 
stantly.   (Comp.  chap.  xxx.  11.) 

(20)  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good.— 
The  moral  state  described  was  the  natmral  outcome  of 
the  sins  condemned  in  the  preceding  verses.  So 
Thucydides  (iii.  82 — 84)  describes  the  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Rashness  was 
caUed  courage,  and  prudence  timidity,  and  treachery 
cleverness,  and  honesty  stupidity.  That  deliberate 
perversion  is  in  all  ages  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 


spirit  that  knows  not  Grod,  and  therefore  neither  fears 
nor  loves  Him,  whether  it  shows  itself  in  the  licence 
of  profiiffaoy,  or  the  diplomacy  of  Machiavellian  states- 
men, or  the  speculations  of  the  worshippers  of  Mammon. 

(21)  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their 
own  eyes. — Hero  aj^ain  the  prophet  would  seem 
to  have  definite  individual  ooimsellors  in  his  mind. 
For  such  men  the  ideal  of  statesmanship  was  a  series 
of  shifts  and  erpedients,  based  upon  no  principle  of 
righteousness.     (Gomp.  chaps,  xxix.  15,  xxx.  1.) 

1^)  Woe  unto  them  that  are  xnighty  to  drink 
•  •  •  •  strong  drink. — ^The  words  in  part  roproduce 
the  "woe  "of  verses  11, 12,  but  with  the  distinctive  fea- 
turo  that  there  the  rovellers  wero  simply  of  the  careless 
self-indulgent  type,  while  here  they  aro  identified  with 
the  unjust  and  corrupt  rulers.  They  wero  heroes  and 
vdUant  men  only  in  and  for  their  cups.  To  such  men 
it  seemed  a  light  matter  to  acquit  the  guilty  and 
condemn  the  guiltless.  The  prophet  dwells  on  the 
familiar  truth.  Judex  damncUur  cum  nocens  absolviiur. 
The  Taiffum,  it  may  be  noticed,  has  "  the  mammon  of 
falsehood  "  (comp.  Liuke  xvi.  9),  for  the  "  reward  "  of 
the  Hebrew. 

(34)  Therefore  as  the  fire  devoureth.— Literally, 
the  tongue  of  fire.  The  scene  brought  before  us  is — 
(1)  that  of  a  charred  and  bumt-up  field,  horrible  and 
hideous  to  Jook  upon  (comp.  Heb.  vi.  8) ;  (2)  that  of 
a  tree  decaved  and  loathsome.  The  double  ima^ry 
represents  the  end  of  the  riotous  mirtk  of  the  unjust 

The  hills  did  tremble.— We  again  trace  the 
influence  of  the  earthquake  which  was  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  men.    (See  Note  on  chap.  iL  10.) 

Their  oaroases  were  torn.— Better,  were  as 
sweepinqs,  or,  (u  refuse.  The  words  may  point  either 
to  pestilence,  or  war,  or  famine.  The  stress  bud  on 
scarcity  in  verse  10  makes  it  probable  that  the  last  was 
prominent  in  the  prophet's  mind. 

For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away.— 
The  same  formula  meets  us  in  chaps,  ix.  12,  21,  x.  4, 
xiv.  27,  with  a  solemn  kneU-like  iteration.  ^  It  bids  the 
people  remember  after  each  woe  that  this  is  not  all. 
They  do  not  as  yet  see  the  end  of  the  chastisement 
through  which  Qod  is  leading  them.    "For  aU  this" 


represei 

judges. 

(»)  T 
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T/ie  March  of  tJie  Avengers, 


ISAIAH,  VI. 


Hie  Vision  in  the  Temple, 


<^^  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the 
nations  from  far,  and  will  hiss  unto 
them  from  the  end  of  the  earth :  and, 
behold,  they  shall  come  with  speed 
swiftly:  (*^>none  shall  be  weary  nor 
stumble  among  them;  none  shall 
slumber  nor  sleep;  neither  shall  the 
girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed,  nor  the 
latchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken: 
t^>  whose  arrows  a/re  sharp,  and  all 
their  bows  bent,  their  horses'  hoofs  shall 
be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like 
a  whirlwind :  ^^>  their  roaring  shall  he 
like  a  lion,  they  shall  roar  like  young 


I  Or.  di«trt*8. 


s  Or.  v:hen  U  i'< 
Ught.  it  »hall  be 
dark  in  the  dt- 
fltructioiu  tJuref 
of. 


a  John  12.'4I. 


B.C. 
cir.  7Se. 


3    Or,    the    tkirii 
thereof. 


lions :  yea,  they  shall  roar,  and  lay  hold! 
of  the  prey,  and  shall  carry  it  away  safe,, 
and  none  shall  deliver  U.  <^^  iiiid  in 
that  day  they  shall  roar  against  them 
like  the  roaring  of  the  sea :  and  if  one 
look  unto  the  land,  behold  darkness  arid 
^  sorrow,  ^and  the  light  is  darkened  in 
the  heavens  thereof. 

CHAPTEE  VI.— <i)  In  the  year  that 
king  Uzziah  died  I  'saw  also  the  Lord 
sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  ^his  train  tilled  the  temple* 
(^  Above  it  stood  the  seraphims :  each  one 


may  mean  (1)  because  of  all  the  sins,  or  (2)  notwith- 
standing all  the  punishment  already  in&cted.  (Comp. 
Lev.  xxvi.  18,  23.) 

m  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign.— The 
banner  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  indicated  the  meeting- 
place  of  a  great  armj.  In  this  case  the  armies  are 
thought  of  as  doing  the  work  of  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  and 
therefore  as  being  summoned  by  Him.  The  same  image 
meets  us  in  chaps,  xi.  10,  12,  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3,  xlix.  22, 
Ixii.  10. 

Will  hiss  unto  them.— The  verb  meets  us  in  a 
like  context  in  chap.  vii.  18.  It  seems  to  describe  the 
sharp  shrill  whistle  which  was  to  the  ear  what  the 
banner  was  to  the  eye,  the  siffnal  of  a  rendezvous. 
Possibly,  as  in  chap.  vii.  18,  the  idea  of  the  bees  swarm- 
ing at  the  whistling  of  the  bee-master  is  already  in  the 
prophet's  thoughts. 

From  the  end  of  the  earth.— The  words  point 
to  the  Assyrians,  the  Euphrates  being  the  boundary  of 
Isaiah's  political  geograpny. 

(27-»)  None  shall  be  weary  .  .  .—The  three 
verses  paint  the  progress  of  the  invading  army.  Unrest- 
ing, unhasting,  m  perfect  order,  they  marcli  onward. 
They  do  not  loosen  their  girdle  for  repose.  The  latchet 
or  thong  which  fastens  their  sandals  is  not  "  broken  " 
or  untied.  The  light-armed  troops  are  there,  probably 
the  Modes  and  Elamites  in  the  Assyrian  army  (chap, 
xiii.  18).  The  chariots  of  the  Assyrians  themselves  are 
there,  sweeping  onward  like  a  tempest  Their  unshod 
hoofs  (the  practice  of  shoeing  horses  was  unknown  in 
the  ancient  East)  are  hard  as  flint.  Comp.  Homer's 
epithet  of  "  brazen-f  ooted"  (JR.  v.  329) ;  and  Amos  vi.  12. 
The  battle-cry  is  heard  far  off  like  the  roaring  of  lions. 

<90)  They  shall  roar  against  them.— liter- 
ally,  there  is  a  roaring  over  him.  The  verb  is  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  verse,  and  points  therefore  to  the 
shout  and  tramp  of  the  armies.  It  soj^gests  the  thought 
of  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  this  in  its  turn  that  of  the 
darkness  anathick  clouds  of  a  tempest ;  or  possiblv,  as 
before,  of  an  earthquake;  or  possibly,  again,  oi  an 
eclipse.  The  word  for  "  heavens  "  is  not  that  commonly 
used ;  better,  clouds, 

VI. 

(1)  In  the  year  that  king  TTzBiah  died.— Prob- 
ably before  his  death.  Had  it  been  after  it,  the  first 
year  of  king  Jotham  would  have  been  the  more  natural 
formula.  The  chapter  gives  us  the  narrative  of  the 
solemn  call  of  Isaiah  to  we  office  of  a  prophet.  It  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  written  at  that  time,  and  we  may 
even  believe  that,  if  the  prophet  were  the  editor  of  his 


own  discourses,  he  may  have  designedly  placed  the 
narrative  in  this  position  that  men  might  see  what  he 
himself  saw,  that  all  that  was  found  in  the  preceding 
chapters  was  but  the  development  of  what  he  had  then 
heard,  and  ^et,  at  the  same  time,  a  representation  of 
the  evils  which  made  the  judgments  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  declare  necessary.  On  the  relation  of  Uie 
call  to  the  prophet's  previous  life,  see  InJtroducHon, 

The  date  is  obviously  given  as  important,  and  we  are 
led  to  connect  it  with  the  crisb  in  the  prophet^s  life  of 
which  it  tells.  He  had  lived  through  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  of  Hzziah's  reign.  There  was  the  show  of 
outward  material  prosperity.  There  was  the  reality  of 
much  inward  corruption.  The  kinff  who  had  profaned 
the  holiness  of  the  Temple  had  either  lust  died  or  was 
drtu?ging  out  the  dregs  of  his  leprous  life  in  aeelnnon 
(2  Uhron.  xxvi.  21).  The  question.  What  was  to  be  the 
future  of  his  people  P  must  have  been  much  in  the  pro- 

Jhet's  thoughts.  The  earthquake  that  had  terrified 
erusalem  had  left  on  his  mind  a  vague  sense  of  im- 
pending jud^ent.  It  is  significant  that  Isaiah's  first 
work  as  a  writer  was  to  write  the  history  of  Uiiiah'a 
reign  (2  Ohron.  xxvi.  22).    (See  InJtroduction.) 

i  saw  also  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne. 
— Isaiah  had  found  himself  in  the  coort  of  the 
Temple,  probablv  in  that  of  the  priests.  He  had  seen 
the  incense-clouos  rising  from  the  censer  of  the  priest, 
and  had  heard  the  hymns  and  halldnjafaa  A  the 
Levites.  Suddenly  he  passes,  as  St.  Paid  afterwards 
passed,  under  the  mfluenoe  of  like  surroundingB  (Aets 
xxii.  17),  into  a  state  of  ecstatic  iarance,  and  as  thoaeh 
the  veil  of  the  Temple  was  withdrawn,  he  saw  the 
vision  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv. 
10)  and  Mieaiah  of  old  had  seen  it  (1  Kines  xxiL  19), 
as  in  more  recent  times  it  had  appeared  to  Amos  (ix.  1). 
The  King  of  kings  was  seated  on  Hb  throne,  and  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  were  the  angel-armies  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  chanting  their  hvmns  of  praiae. 

His  train  filled  the  temple.— The  word  for 
"  temple  "  is  that  which  expresses  its  charMier  as  the 
pa2ace  of  the  great  King.  (Comp.  Ps.  xi.  4,  zxix.  9; 
Hab.  ii.  20.)  The  "  tnSn  "  answers  to  the  skirts  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  who  clothes  Himself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment  0xod.  xxxiii  22,  23).    It  is  ncAiceable 

(1)  that  the  versions  (LXX.,  Taigam,  Volg.)  suppreas 
the  train,  apparentlvas  being  too  antfazopomoiplue,  and 

(2)  that  to  the  mina  of  St.  John  this  was  a  viaioii  of 
the  glory  of  the  Ohrbt  (John  xii.  41). 

(a)  Above  it  stood  the  seraphims  •  •  .—It  is 
noticeable  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  whkh  the 
seraphim  are  mentioned  as  part  A  the  nost  of  heaven. 
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7%e  TrUoffum  of  the  Seraphim. 


ISAIAH,  VI. 


The  Touch  of  the  Cleansing  Fire. 


had  six  wings ;  with  twain  he  coTered 
his  face^  and  with  twain  he  covered  his 
feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.  (S)  And 
^one  cried  unto  another,  and  said, 
*  Holy,  holy,  holy,  m  the  Lobd  of  hosts : 
'  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
<*)  And  the  posts  of  the  *  door  moved  at 
the  voice  of  him  that  cried,  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  smoke. 


1  Heb..  thU  erkd 
tothU. 

a  RcT.  4  8l 


a  Heb..  hit  glory 
li  the  fulness  of 
the  lekoU  earth. 


8  Heb^  threeholdt. 

4  Heb.,  eui  tig. 

6  Heb..  amtr.iM  M» 
hVMd  a  live  eoaL 


®  Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me  I  for  I 
am  ^  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  of  nnclean  lips :  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts. 

<®)Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims 
unto  me,  ^having  a  live  coal  in  his 
hand,  which  he  had  taken  with    the 


In  Num.  zxi.  6,  the  word  (the  primary  mftaniTig  of 
which  is  the  humina  ones)  occurs  as  denoting  the  fiery 
serpents  that  attached  the  people  in  the  wilderness. 
Probably  the  brazen  serpent  which  Hezekiah  af  terwiurds 
destroyed  (2  Kings  zviii.  4)  had  presorved  the  name  and 
its  significance  as  denoting  the  mstmments  of  the  fiery 
judgments  of  Jehovah.  Here,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  serpent  form,  nor  again,  as  far  as  the  de- 
scription goes,  of  the  animal  forms  of  the  cherubim  of 
Ezek.  i.  5 — 11,  and  of  the  "  living  creatures  "  of  Bev. 
iv.  7, 8.  The  "  bumins^  ones  "  are  m  the  likeness  of  men, 
with  the  addition  of  the  six  wings.  The  patristic  and 
mediseval  distinction  between  the  seraphim  that  excel 
in  love,  and  the  cherubim  that  excel  in  Jmowled^,  rests 
apparently  on  the  etymology  of  the  former  word.  The 
"living  creatures "  of  Rev.  iv.  7,  8,  seem  to  unite  the 
forms  of  the  cherubim  of  EzeJdel  with  the  six  wings  of 
the  seraphim  of  tlus  passage.  Symbolically  the  sera- 
phim would  seem  to  be  as  transfigured  cherubim,  repre- 
senting the"** flaming  fire*'  of  the  lightning, as  the  latter 
did  tiie  storm-winds  and  other  elemental  forces  of 
nature  (Ps.  civ.  4). 

Sach  one  had  six  wings.— The  thought  seems 
to  be  that  the  human  form  was  clothed  as  it  were 
with  six  wings.  One  pair  of  wings  covered  the  face  in 
token  of  adoring  homage  (Ezek.  i.  11) ;  a  second,  the 
feet,  including  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  human  form, 
while  with  the  third  they  hovered  as  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven  above  the  skirts  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Throne.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  monaments  of 
Persepolis  represent  the  Amshashpands  (or  minist^^  of 
Grod)  as  having  six  wings,  two  of  which  cover  the  feet. 

(3)  And  one  cried  unto  another.— So  in  Ps. 
xxix«  9,  which,  as  describing  a  thunderstorm,  favours 
the  suggestion  that  the  lightnings  were  thought  of 
as  the  symbols  of  the  fiery  seraphim,  we  reaa,  ''  in 
lus  temple  doth  every  one  aay.  Glory."  The  threefold 
repetition,  familiar  as  the  Trisagion  of  the  Church's 
worship, and  reproduced  in  Rev.iv.  8  (where  *'  Lord  God 
Almighty"  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  Jehovah 
Sabaoth),  may  represent  either  the  mode  of  utterance, 
first  antiphonal,  and  then  in  full  chorus,  or  the 
Hebrew  idiom  of  the  emphasis  of  a  three-fold  itera- 
tion, as  in  Jer.  vii.  4,  xxii.  29.  Viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  later  revelation,  devout  thinkers  have 
naturally  seen  in  it  an  allusive  reference  to  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  as  seen  alike  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  which  seems  the  leading  idea  in  Bev.  iv.  8,  or 
even  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons 
in  the  Unity  of  the  Grodhead.  Bistorically  we  cannot 
seiMirate  it  from  the  name  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
which  with  *'the  Lord  of  hosts"  was  afterwards  so 
prominent  in  Isaiah's  teaching. 

(♦)  The  posts  of  the  door.  —  Better,  the 
foundations  of  the  threshold.  The  words  seem  io 
point  to  the  prophet's  position  as  in  front  of  the  Holy 
of  holies. 


The  house  was  filled  with  smoke.  — The 
vision  had  its  prototype  in  "  the  smoke  as  of  a  fur- 
nace "  on  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  18),  in  the  glory-cloud  of 
1  Kings  viii.  10,  and  possibly  in  its  lurid  fire-lit  dark- 
ness represented  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  as  the  clear 
brightness  of  the  throne  did  His  love.  So  in  Bev.  xv. 
8,  tne  "  smoke  from  the  plory  of  God  "  precedes  the 
outpouring  of  the  seven  vials  of  wrath.  The  parallel- 
ism of  the  clouds  of  incense-smoke  as  the  symbol  of 
adoring  prayer  (Bev.  v.  8,  viii.  4)  suggests  an  alternative 
interpretation  as  possible;  but  in  that  case  mention 
would  probably  have  been  made  of  the  censers  from 
which  it  rose.  The  incense-clouds  of  the  Temple  may 
in  either  case  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the 
mystic  vision. 

(5)  Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me.  —  The  cry  of 
the  prophet  expresses  the  normal  result  of  man's  con- 
sciousness of  contact  with  God.  So  Moses  "hid  his 
face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God"  (Exod.  iii.  6). 
So  Job  "  abhorred  himself  and  repented  in  dust  and 
ashes"  (Job  xlii.  6).  So  Peter  fell  down  at  his 
Lord's  feet,  and  cried,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  O  Lord"  (Luke  v.  8).  Man  at  such  a 
time  feels  his  nothingness  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal,  his  guilt  in  the  presence  of  tne  Ail-holy.  Ko 
man  can  see  God  and  live.    (Comp.  also  1  Sam.  vi  20.) 

I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips.  —  The  pro- 
phet's words  present  at  once  a  parallel  and  a  contrast 
to  those  of  Moses  in  Exod.  iv.  10.  The  Lawgiver  feels 
only,  or  chiefly,  his  want  of  the  gift  of  utterance  which 
was  needed  for  his  work.  Witn  Isaiah  the  dominant 
thought  is  that  his  lijjs  have  been  defiled  by  past  sins  of 
speecli.  How  can  he  join  in  the  praises  of  the  seraphim 
with  those  lips  from  which  have  so  often  come  bitter 
and  hastv words,  formal  and  ceremonialprayers  ?  (Comp. 
James,  lii.  2,  9).  His  lips  are  "  unclean  "  like  those 
of  one  stricken,  as  IJzziah  had  been,  by  leprosy 
(Lev.  xiii.  45).  He  finds  no  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  others  are  as  bad  as  he  is,  that  he  "  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips."  Were  it  otherwise, 
there  might  be  some  hope  that  influence  from  without 
might  work  his  purification.  As  it  is,  he  and  his  people 
seem  certain  to  sink  into  the  abyss.  To  "  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  was  in  such  a  case  simply 
overwhelming  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20). 

(6)  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims.  —  In 
presenting  the  vision  to  our  mind's  eye  we  have  to  think 
of  the  bnght  seraph  form,  glowing  as  with  fire,  and 
with  wings  like  the  lightning-flash,  leaving  his  station 
above  the  throne,  and  coming  to  where  the  prophet  stood 
in  speechless  terror.  The  lutar  from  which  he  took  the 
"  live  coal  " — literally,  stone,  and  interpreted  by  some 
critics  of  the  stones  of  which  the  altar  was  con- 
stmcted  —  is  commonly  thought  of  as  belonging, 
like  that  of  Bev.  viii.  5,  ix.  13,  io  the  heavenly  Temple 
which  was  opened  to  the  prophet's  view.  There  seems, 
however,  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  symbolism  if  we 
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The  Mission  of  the  Prophet. 


ISAIAH,  yi. 


The  Sentence  of  Judicial  Blindneas. 


tongs  from  oS  the  altar:  <7)ajid  lie 
^  laid  it  npon  my  mouth,  and  said,  Lo, 
this  hath  touched  thy  lips ;  and  thine  in- 
iquity is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  purged. 
(8)  Also  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who 
will  go  for  *  us  P  Then  said  I,  *  Here  am 
I ;  send  me.     (^)  And  he  said.  Go,  and 


1  Heb.,  emiMd  It 
toUmiBh. 

a  Gen.  1.  Mb 

S  Heb..  Beholdme. 

b  Matt.  U.  14; 
Mark  4. 12;  Lake 
8.10;  John  IS. 40; 
Aetaw.»;ilgin. 
11.8. 

8  Or,  nftOund  o6a»- 

4  Heb.,  hear  yt  in 
hearing^  itc 


tell  this  people,  *  Hear  ye  *  ^  indeed,  but 
understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but 
perceiye  not.  <^^  Make  the  heart  of 
this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears 
heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart, 
and  convert,  and  be  healed. 


think  of  the  seraph  as  descending  from  the  height  above 
the  throne  to  the  altar  of  incense,  near  which  Isaiah 
actually  stood.  It  was  from  that  idtar  that  the  glowing 
charcoal  was  taken.  What  had  seemed  part  of  the 
material  of  a  formal  worship  became  quickened  with  a 
living  power.  The  symbol  Mcame  sacramental.  So  in 
Ps.  h.  7,  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  is  "  PQr|[e  me  with 
hyssop  " — i.e.,  niake  the  ervmbol  a  reality.  Fire,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  througnout  the  Bible  the  symbol  at 
once  of  the  wrath  and  the  love  of  Grod,  destroying  the 
evil  and  purifying  the  good  (Num.  xzxi.  23 ;  Mai.  iii. 
2;  Matt.  iii.  11;  1  Cor.  lii.  15;  Heb.  xii  29;  1  Pet. 
i  7).  Isaiah  passed,  as  it  were,  through  the  purgatory 
of  an  instantaneous  agony. 

(7j  And  he  laid  it  upon  my  mouth.— So 
Jehovah  **  touched  the  mouth  "  of  Isaoah's  great  suc- 
cessor (Jer.  i.  9) ;  but  not  in  that  case  witii  a  "  coal 
from  the  altar."  That  prophet,  like  Moses  (Exod.  iv. 
10),  had  felt  onlv  or  chiefly  the  want  of  power  ("Alas ! 
I  cannot  speak  ),  and  power  was  given  him.  Isiuah 
desired  punty,  and  his  prayer  also  was  answered. 

Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin 
purged. — The  clauses  express  the  two  elements  of  the 
great  change  which  men,  according  to  their  var3ring 
systems,  have  called  Conversion,  the  New  Birth,  Bie- 
p;eneration ;  but  which  is  at  all  times  a  necessary  stage 
m  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  of  God.  Pardon  and 
purity  are  the  conditions  alike  of  tiie  prophet's  work 
and  of  the  completeness  of  his  own  spiritual  life. 

(8)  Also  I  heard  the  Toice  of  the  Lord. 
— The  work  of  cleansing  has  made  the  prophet  one 
of  the  heavenly  brotherhood.  He  is  as  an  angel  called 
to  an  a^^l's  work.  (Comp.  Judges  ii.  1,  v.  23 ;  Mai. 
iii.  1.)  He  had  before  seen  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and 
had  bJBen  overwhelmed  with  terror,  ifow  he  hears  His 
voice  (John  x.  4),  and  it  rouses  him  to  self-consecration 
and  activity. 

Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  P 
— The  union  of  the  singular  and  plural  in  the  same 
sentence  is  significant.  The  latter  does  not  admit  of 
being  explained  as  a  pluralis  majestoHs,  for  the  g^reat 
kings  of  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  and  Persia  always  spoke 
of  themselves  in  the  singular  {Records  of  the  Past, 
passim),  and  the  "  plural  of  majesty  "  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  servility  of  the  Byzantine  court.  A  partial 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  here,  as  elsewhere 
(1  Kings  xxii.  19 ;  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 ;  and  perhaps  Gren.  i. 
26,  XL  7),  Jehovah  is  represented  as  a  king  in  council. 
Christiaii  thought  has,  however,  scarcely  erred  in  be- 
lieving that  the  words  were  as  a  dim  foreshadowing  of 
the  truth,  afterwards  to  be  revealed,  of  a  plurality  within 
the  Unity.  (See  Note  on  verse  3.)  Ps.  ex.  1,  which 
Isaiah  may  have  known,  suggestea  at  least  a  duality. 
The  question  reveals  to  the  prophet  that  there  is  a  work 
to  be  done  for  Jehovah,  that  He  needs  an  instrument 
for  that  work  It  is  implied  that  no  angel  out  of  the 
whole  host,  no  man  out  of  the  whole  nation,  offers  to 
undertake  it.  (Comp.  chap.  Ixiii.  3,  5.)  The  prophet, 
with  the  ardour  for  work  which  follows  on  the  sense 


of  pardon,  volunteers  for  it  before  he  knows  what  it  is. 
He  reaches  in  one  moment  the  supreme  height  of  the 
faith  which  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  it  went 
(Heb.  xi.  8). 

(9)  GOy  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed, 
but  understand  not.  —  No  harder  task,  it  may 
be,  was  ever  ^ven  to  man.  Ardent  dreams  of  refor- 
mation and  revival,  the  nation  renewing  its  strengtii  like 
the  eagle,  were  scattered  to  the  winiu ;  and  he  had  to 
face  the  prospect  of  a  fruitless  labour,  of  feeling  that 
he  did  but  increase  the  evil  against  which  he  stroTC. 
It  was  the  very  opposite  mission  of  that  to  which 
St.  Paul  was  sent,  to  "  open  men's  eyes,  and  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light "  (Acts  xxvi.  18).  It  is  dgnifi- 
cant  that  the  words  that  followed  were  quoted  boUi  by 
the  Christ  (Matt.  xiii.  14, 15 ;  Mark  iv.  12),  by  St.  John 
(John  xii.  40),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxviiL  26,  27), 
as  finding  their  fulfilment  in  their  own  work  and  the 
analogous  circumstances  of  their  own  time.  History 
was  repeating  itself.  To  Isaiah,  as  with  greater  d^amess 
to  St.  Paul  (Kom.  ix. — ^xi.),  there  was  given  the  support 
of  the  thought  that  the  failuve  which  he  saw  was  not 
total,  that  even  then  a  *'  remnant  should  be  saved ; " 
that  though  his  people  had  **  stumbled,"  they  bad  not 
"  fallen  "  irretrievably ;  that  the  ideal  Israel  should  one 
dav  be  realised.  The  words  point  at  once  to  the  guilt  of 
"  this  people  " — we  note  the  touch  of  scorn  ('*  popuhs 
iste")  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
(chaps,  viii.  11,  xxviii  11, 14;  Matt.  ix.  3,  xxvL  61) — 
and  to  its  punishment.  All  was  outward  with  them. 
Words  did  not  enter  into  ihear  minds  ('*  heart,"  i.e., 
"understanding,"  rather  than  ''feeling")-  Events 
that  were  "  signs  of  the  times,"  calls  to  repentance  or 
to  action,  were  taken  as  things  of  course.  For  such  a 
state,  after  a  certain  stage,  there  is  but  one  treatment 
It  must  run  its  course  and  "  dree  its  weird,"  partly  as 
a  righteous  retribution,  partly  as  the  only  remedial  pn>- 
cess  nossiblo 

(10)  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fkt.— The 
thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  hardoiing  **  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  (Exod.  viii.  19,  ix.  34,  &c.)  and  that  of 
Sihon  (Dent.  ii.  30).  It  implies  the  recess  headstrong 
will  which  defies  restraint  and  warnings.  So  the  poets  of 
Greece,  in  their  thoughts  as  to  the  Divine  government 
of  the  world,  recognised  the  truth  that  there  is  a 
judicial  blindness  and,  as  it  were,  insanitv  of  will  that 
comes  as  the  consequence  of  sinful  deeds  (.£ach. 
Agam.  370—386).  The  medissval  adage,  *'  Qitem  Deu$ 
vuU  perdere  prius  demenUU,"  expresses  one  asnect  of 
the  same  law;  but  the  vuU  perdere  is  exduded  by 
the  clearer  revelation  of  the  Divine  purpose  (£»k 
xviii.  23;  1  Tim.  ii.  4;  2  Pet^r  ii.  9),  as  ''not  willing 
that  any  should  perish." 

Shut  their  eyes.— laterally,  as  in  chi^  tm. 
10,  davb,  or  besmear.  Possibly  the  jdmae  rdtrs 
to  the  barbarous  practioe,  not  unknown  in  the  £s^t> 
of  thus  closing  the  eyes  as  a  punishment.  Border 
{OrieiiVtal  Customs,  i.  9o)  mentions  a  son  of  the  Gmt 
Mogul  who  was  thus  punished  by  his  father.    For  the 
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The  Remnant  as  the  Holy  Seed 


ISAIAH,  VII. 


T/is  Siege  of  Jerusalem, 


WThen  said  I,  Lord,  how  long? 
And  he  answered,  Until  the  cities  be 
wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the 
houses  without  man,  and  the  land  be 
^utterly  desolate,  ^^and  the  Lobd 
have  removed  men  far  away,  and  there 
be  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the 
land.  <^)  But  yet  in  it  shail  be  a  tenth, 
^  and  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be  eaten: 
as  a  teil  tree,  and  as  an  oak,  whose 
^substance  is  in  them,  when  they  cast 
iheir  leaves :  so  the  holy  seed  shall  be  the 
substance  thereof. 


elr.  741 


1    Heb.,    duoM« 
with  dtMokUum. 


t  Or,  whm  it  i«  r#- 
tunuHtt  and  hath 
be0nhrou$«d. 


S    Or.   ttoek,   or. 


a  t  Kings  10.  & 


4  Heb^  TuUtk  OH 
SpkrtUm. 


CHAPTEE  Vn.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  days  of  'Ahaz  the  son  of 
Jotham,  the  son  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  that  Eezin  the  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  the  son  of  Bemaliah,  king  of 
Israel,  went  up  toward  Jerusalem  to 
war  against  it,  but  could  not  prevail 
against  it.  (^)  And  it  was  told  the 
house  of  David,  saying,  Syria  *is  con- 
federate with  Ephraim.  And  his  heart 
was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people, 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with 
the  wind. 


etHcal  fact,  as  well  as  for  the  phzase,  we  may  (with 

Oheyne)  compare  Shakespeare — 

"  For  when  we  in  our  vicloiuness  grow  hard, 
Oh,  mlaery  on  *t,  the  wiae  gods  seid  our  eyes." 

(11)  Iiord,  how  long  ?— The  prophet  asks  theqnes- 
tion  which  is  ever  on  the  lips  of  those  who  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  the  world,  with  the 
great  mystery  of  evil,  sin  permitted  to  work  oat  fresh 
evil  as  its  panishment,  and  yet  remaining  evil.  How 
long  shall  aU  this  last  ?  So  a  later  prophet,  towards  the 
«loee  of  the  seventy  years  of  exile,  cried  once  again, 
-  How  long  P  "  (Dan.  viii.  13).  So  the  qty,  "  How  lone, 
O  Lord,  dost  thou  not  jadge  P  "  came  m>m  the  souls 
iwneath  the  altar  (Bev.  vL  10). 

Until  the  cities  be  wasted  without  in- 
habitant.— ^The  words  answer  the  immediate  question 
of  the  prophet  within  its  horizon.  They  suggest  an 
Answer  to  til  analogous  questions.  Stroke  after  stroke 
must  come,  judgment  after  judgment,  till  the  sin  has 
been  adequately  punished;  but  the  darkness  of  the 
prospect,  terrible  as  it  is,  does  not  exclude  the  glimmer 
of  an  eternal  hope  for  the  far-off  future. 

02)  And  the  Iiord  have  removed  men  far 
away. — ^The  words  point  to  the  policy  of  deportation 
adopted  by  the  Assyrum  kings.  From  the  first  hour  of 
Isaiah's  call  the  thought  of  an  exile  and  a  return  from 
exile  was  the  key-note  of  his  teaching,  and  of  that 
thought  thus  given  in  fferm,  his  whole  af ter-work  was 
but  a  develojpment,  the  horizon  of  his  yision  expanding 
and  taking  in  the  form  of  another  empire  iinan  the 
Assyrian  as  the  instrument  of  punishment. 

And  there  be  a  great  forsaking.— Better,  oreo^ 
shaU  he  the  deserted  space.  (Gomp.  chaps,  r.  9,  Tii. 
22,  23.)  The  words  may  have  connected  themselves  in 
Isaiah's  thoughts  with  what  he  had  heard  before  from 
the  lips  of  Micah  ( Jer.  xxvi.  18 ;  Mic.  iii.  12). 

(13)  But  yet  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth  .  .  .— 
Better,  And  though  there  should  he  a  tenth  in  it,  yet 
this  sJiaU  he  again  devoured  (with  fire).  What  the  pro- 
phet is  led  to  expect  is  a  series  of  successive  chastise- 
ments sifting  the  people,  till  the  remnant  of  the  chosen 
ones  alone  is  left.  (Oomp.  the  same  thought  under 
a  different  imagery  in  Esek.  v.  12 :  Zech.  xiii.  8,  9.) 
The  '*  tenth  '*  is  taken,  as  in  Lev.  zxvii.  30,  for  an 
ideally  consecrated  portion. 

As  a  teil  tree.  —  Better,  terebinth;  and  for 
"when  they  cast  their  leaves  "  read,  when^  they  are  cut 
down.  The  "teil  tree"  of  the  Authorised  Yersion  is 
probably  meant  for  the  "  lime  "  (tilier,  tilleul).  The 
thought  of  this  verse  is  that  embodied  in  the  name 
of  his  son  Shear-jashub  (see  Note  on  chap.  vii.  3),  and 
constantly  reappears  (chaps,  i.  27,  iv.  2,  3,  x.  20,  xxix. 


17,  XXX.  15,  &c.).  The  tree  might  be  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  and  its  branches  lopped  off,  and  nothmg  but  the 
stump  left;  but  from  that  seemingly  dead  ana  decayed 
stock,  pruned  by  the  chastisement  of  Grod  (John  xv. 
2),  a  young  shoot  should  spring,  holy,  as  consecrated 
to  Jehovah,  and  carry  on  the  continuity  of  the  nation's 
life.  The  same  thought  is  dominant  in  St.  Paul's  hope 
for  his  people.  At  £&st  the  "  remnant,"  and  then  *'  all 
Israel,"  should  be  saved  (Biom.  xi.  5,  26).  In  chaps,  x. 
33 — xi.  1  the  same  image  is  specially  applied  to  the 
house  of  David,  and  TOComes,  therefore,  essentially 
Messianic: 

vn. 

(1)  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.— 
The  whole  reign  of  Jotham  comes  between  chaps,  vi. 
and  vii.  On  Isaiah's  life  during  that  period,  see  intro' 
duction.  The  work  of  the  prophet  now  carries  him  into 
the  main  current  of  history,  as  recorded  in  2  Kings  xv., 
xvi. ;  2  Ohron.  xxviiL,  and  m  Ass3rrian  inscriptions.  The 
facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  are— (1)  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel  under  Menahem  had  already  become  tributary  to 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  20) ;  (2)  that  the  object  of  the 
alliuice  between  Pekah,  a  bold  and  ambitious  usurper, 
and  Bezin,  was  to  organise  a  resistance  against  Assyria^ 
such  as  that  in  which  Uzziah  had  taken  part  (Schrader, 
Keil'Inschriften^jm*  395—421,  quoted  by  Gheyne),  that 
first  Jotham  (2  Kmj^  xv.  37),  and  then  Ahaz,  appa- 
rently refused  to  jom  the  confederacy,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  attack  of  the  allied  kings  was  either  to 
force  Ahaz  to  join,  or  else  to  depose  him,  bring  the 
dynasty  of  David  to  a  dose,  and  set  a  follower  of  their 
own,  probably  a  Syrian,  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 

But  oonld  not  prevail  against  it.— The  words 
obviously  refer  to  a  special  stage  in  the  campaign.  The 
king  of  Syria  seems  to  have  teen  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  confederacy.  2  Ghron.  xxviii.  5 — 15  represents 
Judah  as  having  sustained  a  great  and  almost  over, 
whelming  defeat.  Jerusalem,  however,  though  be- 
sieged (2  Kings  xvi.  5)  was  not  absolutely  tucen  (2 
Kings  xvi.  5) ;  2  Kings  xvi.  6  records  the  capture  of 
the  port  of  Elath,  on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  by  B«zin, 

(^r  Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim.- Iiiter- 
ally,  rests  icpon  .  .  .  Ephraim  stands,  of  course,  as 
often  elsewhere,  for  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  as 
a  whole. 

His  heart  was  moved.— There  was  a  general 
panic.  King  and  people  alike  asked,  How  couH  they 
resist  P  Would  it  not  ne  better  to  join  the  confederacy, 
and  take  their  chance  with  it  in  attacking  the  king  of 
Assyria  P  The  image  of  the  trees  is  generic,  but  suggests 
something  like  the  quivering  of  the  aspen  leaves. 
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The  Prophet  and  the  King. 


ISAIAH,  vn. 


Faiih  the  Condition  o/StabUU^ 


^)  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Isaiah, 
Gro  forth  now  to  meet  Ahaz,  thoa,  and 
^  Shear-jashnb  thy  son,  at  the  end  of  the 
•  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  ^  high- 
way of  the  fuller*s  field ;  ^*>  and  say 
unto  him,  Take  heed,  and  be  quiet ;  fear 
not,  '  neither  be  fainthearted  for  the  two 
tails  of  these  smoking  firebrands,  for 
the  fierce  anger  of  Bezin  with  Syria, 
and  of  the  son  of  Bemaliah.  (^>  Because 
Syria,  Ephraim,  and  the  son  of  Bema- 
liah, have  taken  evil  coimsel  against 
thee,  saying,  (^)Let  us  go  up  against 


1  That  is.  tks  rwm- 
nant  »kaU  re- 
turn. 


as  Kings  18.17. 


S  Or,  caitMWdqr. 


S  Heb_  tetnotthy 
heart  be  tender. 


*  Or.tMiiMi. 


5  Heb.,  /rem    a 
people. 


H  Or,  Do  ve  not  be- 
lievef  It  is  be- 
eauee  y«  are  not 


Judah,  and  *  vex  it,  and  let  us  make  a< 
breach  therein  for  us,  and  set  a  king  in 
the  midst  of  it,  even  the  son  of  Tab^ : 
^  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  It  shall  not 
stand,  neither  shall  it  come  to  pass. 
(8)  For  the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus,, 
and  the  head  of  Damascus- i«  Bezin; 
and  within  threescore  and  five  years 
shall  Ephraim  be  broken,  ^that  it 
be  not  a  people.  (®)  And  the  head  of 
Ephraim  is  Samaria,  and  the  head  of 
Samaria  isBemaliah's  son.  *If  ye  will  not 
believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  ei^blished.. 


p)  Go  forth  ^ow  to  meet  Ahaz  .  .  .—At  this 
crisis  the  prophet,  already  recognised  as  snch,  and 
gathering  his  disciples  ronnd  him  (chap,  viii  16),  is 
told^  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  king.  He  finds  him 
halting  between  two  opinions.  He  is  making  a  show  of 
resistance,  bnt  in  reahtj  he  is  not  depending  either  on 
the  protection  of  Jehovah,  or  the  courage  of  his  people, 
bat  on  a  plan  of  his  own.  Why  sho^d  he  not  oontinne 
to  pay  trionte  to  Assyria,  as  IJzziah  and  Menahem  (2 
Kings  XV.  19)  had  done,  and  write  to  Tiglath-pileser 
to  attack  the  territories  of  the  invading  kings,  as  he 
actually  did  at  a  later  stage  in  the  war  (2  Kings  xv.  29)  F 

Thou  and  Shear-jashub  thy  son. — ^Assuming 
chap.  vi.  to  give  the  first  rerelation  of  the  idea  of  the 
"  remnant,'*  it  would  follow  that  the  birth  of  the  son 
whose  name  (Bemnant  returns — ^the  return  being  both 
literal  and  spiritual — i,e.,  **  is  converted  ")>  emb(raied  a 
prophecy,  must  have  followed  on  that  revelation,  and  he 
was  probably,  therefore,  at  the  time  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen.  It  may  be  noted  that  Isaiah  had  in  the 
hist'OTy  of  Hosea  i.,  ii.  the  example  of  a  prophet  who, 
as  his  children  were  bom,  jnive  them  names  which  were 
terribly  or  hopefully  significant.  Each  child  was,  as  it 
were,  a  sign  and  portent  (chap.  viii.  18).  The  fact 
that  the  mother  of  his  children  was  herself  a  prophetess 
(chap.  viii.  3),  sharing  his  hopes  and  fears,  gives  a  yet 
deeper  interest  to  the  fact. 

At  the  end  of  the  conduit  .  •  .—The  king  was 
apparently  superintending  the  defensive  operations  of 
tne  siege,  probably  cutting  of!  the  supply  of  water 
outside  the  walls,  as  Heasekiah  afterwards  did  (2  Ghnm. 
xxxii.  3,  4).  The  "  upper  pool "  has  been  identified 
with  the  Upper  GKhon  pool  (BirJcet'el'Mamilla)  or 
the  "dragon's  well"  of  Neh.  ii.  13.  A  lower  pool 
meets  ns  in  chap.  xxii.  9.  The  "fuller's  field"  was 
near  En-rogelim  (chap,  xxxvi.  2;  2  Sam.  xviL  17). 

(4)  Take  heed,  and  be  quiet  .  .  .—The  prophet 
meets  the  fears  of  the  king  by  words  of  comfoit.  The 
right  temper  for  such  a  time  was  one  of  cabn  courage, 
waiting  on  the  Lord  (chap.  xxx.  15). 

Neither  be  fainthearted.— Literally,  let  not  thine 
heari  be  aoft 

For  the  two  tails  of  these  smoking  fire- 
brands*— The  two  powers  that  Ahaz  dreaded  were,  in 
the  prophet's  eyes,  bnt  as  the  etumps  of  two  smoking 
torehes.  Their  flame  was  nearly  out.  It  would  soon 
be  extinguished. 

The  son  of  Bemaliah.— There  is  a  touch  of 
scorn  in  the  omission  of  the  king's  name.  So  men 
spoke  scornfully  of  Saul  as  "  ihe  son  of  Kish  "  (1  Sam. 
X.  11),  and  Saul  himself  of  David  as  "  the  son  of  Jesse  " 
(1  Sam.  XX.  30).    It  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Pekah 


was  after  all  but  an  upstart  adventurer,  who  had  made 
his  w^  to  the  throne  ny  rebellion  and  murder, 

(6)  iet  us  make  a  breach  therein  for  us . . . 
— ^The  words  imply  an  assault  on  the  line  of  fortimiacs 
that  defended  Judah  (2  Ohron.  xxvi.  9, 10,  xxxii  1).  If 
they  were  wou  the  issue  of  the  war  would  be  practkrally 
decided.  Jerusalem  itself  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  actually  besieged. 

The  son  of  Tabeal.— The  mode  of  descriptios,  a» 
in  the  last  verse,  indicates  that  the  man  wa»  of  low 
origin.  The  name  "good  is  €rod"  is  Anunaic, ami 
points  to  his  being  an  officer  in  Bezin's  army.  It 
meets  us  again  in  £xra  iv.  7,  among  the  a^miw e»  ^, 
versaries  of  Israel,  and  appears  in  the  term  l^hil 
in  Assyrian  mscriptions,  which  give  us  his  artiud 
name  as  Ashariah  (Schrader,  Keil  Jneehrift.,  p.  118). 
Tubaal  appears  in  an  inscription  of  Sennaeherib  as 
appointed  by  him  as  governor  of  Zidon  (Beeords  of 
the  Past,  i.  35).  Dr.  Kay,  connecting  the  name  with 
Tab-rimmon  ("Bimmon  vs  good"),  conjectures  Uiat  the 
substitution  of  El  (**  Ood")  for  the  name  of  the  Synan 
deity  may  indicate  that  he  was  the  repiesentataTe  of 
the  family  of  Naaman,  and,  like  him,  a  proselyte  to  th9 
faith  of  Israel. 

(8)  The  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus  .  .  .—The 
prediction  of  the  failure  of  the  alliance  is  emphasised* 
£jach  city,  Damascus  and  Samaria,  should  continue  to  be 
what  it  was,  the  head  of  a  comparatively  weak  kinsdom, 
and  should  not  be  lufgrandised  oy  the  conquest  of  J  udah 
and  Jerusalem.  l£ere  is  an  implied  comparison  of  tlie 
two  hostile  cities  and  their  kings  with  Jerusalem  and 
its  supreme  King,  Jehovah.  Bolder  eritics,  like  Ewald. 
assume  that  a  clause  expressing  that  contrast  has  been 
displaced  bv  that  which  now  follows,  and  which  they 
reject  as  a  later  interpolation. 

Within  threescore  and  Ave  years  shall 
Ephraim  be  broken.— Assunung  the  genidnmien 
of  the  clause,  we  have  in  it  the  first  direct  chrono- 
logical prediction  in  the  prophet's  utteranoea.  Others 
foUow  in  chaps,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  1,  xxi.  6,  xxiiL  1.  Beekoa* 
ing  from  B.C.  736  as  the  probable  date  of  the  prophefy, 
the  sixty.five  years  brinff  us  to  B.a  67L  At  that  date 
Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  Aasurbanipfcl,  the 
"Asnapper  "  of  Ezra  iv.  2—10,  co-regent  with  his  father 
Esarhaddon,  had  carried  off  the  last  remnant  of  the 
people  of  Samaria,  and  peopled  it  witii  an  alien  ncf 
(Smith's  Assurbanipal,  p.  363).  This  completed  the 
work  which  had  been  begun  by  Salmaneser  and  Sargoa 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6).    Ephrwm  then  was  no  more  a  pecple. 

(»)  If  ye  will  not  believe  .  .  .—The  prophet  reads 
the  thoughts  that  were  woridny  in  the  khjg'a  annd. 
He  had  no  faith  in  these  pre^tions  termiiitthig  at 
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ISAIAH,  VII. 


The  Sign  qflmmanud. 


•(10)  1  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  again 
mnto  Ahaz,  aayingy  <^^>  Ask  £kee  a  sign 
of  the  LoBD  thy  God ;  '  ask  it  either  in 
the  depth,  or  in  the  height  above. 
'<^)  But  AhaE  fiaid,  I  will  not  ask,  neither 
will  I  tempt  the  Lord.      <i3)And  he 


1    Heb^  Amd  the 
Lota   added    to 

S  Or.  mate  thy  peti' 
Hon  deep. 

a  BUtt.l.S:Luke 
1.81. 

8  Or.  thou.  O  YiT- 
g\ji,$haUcalL 


said,  Hear  ye  now,  O  house  of  David ; 
Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary 
men,  but  will  ye  weary  my  God  also  ? 
(^^)  Ilierefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give 
you  a  sign ;  "*  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive, and  bear  a  son,  and  ^  shall  call 


ft  dftte  which  he  wm  Boi  likely  to  live  to  witness.  By 
look,  or  possibly  %j  words,  he  showed  his  incredulity, 
and  Isai&h  offers  to  meet  it,  in  the  oonscioosnees  of  a 
Divine  power  that  wiH  not  fail  him.  From  Heaven  to 
Hadee,  Ahaz  may  take  his  choice.     The  method  of 

?:iying  a  sign  by  predictinfi^  something  in  the  near 
atore  ae  a  pledge  for  premctions  that  belong  to  a 
more  remote  time  is  specudly  characteristic  of  Isaiah. 
<(Comp.  chaps,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxriii.  7.)  There  is  some- 
-thing  significant  in  "  the  Lord  thy  Gbd."  Ahas,  idolater 
«s  he  was,  had  not  formally  abandoned  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  The  tone  of  authority  in  which  Isaiah 
speaks  may  be  either  that  belonging  to  his  conscious- 
ness  of  his  mission,  or  may  impty  some  previous  rela- 
tion to  the  young  king  as  a  counsellor  and  teacher. 
(See  Introdtiction.) 

(12)  I  wiU  not  ask  .  .  .—The  king  speaks  as  in 
the  very  accents  of  faith.  He  will  not  put  Jehovah  to 
Any  such  test.  Not,  perhaps,  without  a  sneer,  he 
quotes  abnost  the  very  formula  of  the  Law :  "  Thou 
smdt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God "  (Exod.  xvii.  2 ; 
Dent.  vi.  16).  Was  the  prophet  going  to  forget  his  own 
teaching,  and  become  a  tempter  to  that  sin  P  That  which 
lay  beneath  this  show  of  humble  trust  was  simply  self- 
will  and  utter  imf aith.  He  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  Assyrian  alliance,  against  which  he  knew 
Isaiah  was  certain  to  protest.  The  fact  that  the  words 
that  follow  are  spoken  to  the  whole  house  of  David, 
noay,  perhaps,  imply  that  the  older  members  of  the 
royal  ntmily  were  encouraging  the  king  in  his  Assyrian 
projects,  and  had,  perhaps,  suggested  his  hypocritical 
juiswer. 

<is)  Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men  .  . 
^-The  thought  that  men  may  try  the  long-suffering  of 
Qod  till  He  is  "  weary  to  bear  them,"  is  specially  charac- 
fteristic  of  Isaiah  (chap.  i.  14).  We  mark  the  changed 
note  of  "  my  QodJ"  as  compared  with  "  the  Lord  thy 
(xod"  in  versHD  IL  Ahaz  has  involved  himself  in  a 
sentence  of  rejection.  In  the  first  part  of  the  omestion 
Isaiah  becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  a  wide-spreMl  hope- 
less discontent.  Men  fllso  were  '  weary '  oi  this  idola- 
trous and  corrupt  misgovemment  (chap.  viii.  6). 

(u)  BeholcL  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear 
ft  son  .  .  .—Better,  behold,  theyouna  woman,  or  per- 
haps the  bride,  shall  conceive.  The  first  noun  has  the 
dennite  article  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  word,  though 
commonly  used  of  the  unmarried,  strictly  speaking 
denotes  rather  one  who  has  arrived  at  marriageable 
age.  "  Bride,"  in  the  old  English  and  German  sense  of 
the  word  as  applied  to  one  who  is  about  to  become  a 
wife,  or  is  still  a  young  wife,  will,  perhaps,  best  express 
its  relation  to  the  two  Hebrew  words  which  respec- 
tively and  distinctively  are  used  for  "virgfin"  andfor 
«  wife."  In  Ps.  Ixviii.  26.  the  Authorised  Version  gives 
*'  damsels."  The  mysterious  prophecy  which  was  thus 
delivered  to  Ahaz  has  been  very  differently  interpreted. 

(I)  We  may  deal  with  it  as  though  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  had  never  been  written,  as  though  the  facts 
which  it  records  had  no  place  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. From  this  point  of  view  we  get  what  seems  at 
first  a  comparatively  simple  exposition.    The  prophet 


offers  a  sign  to  the  faithless  king,  and  the  sign  is 
this:  he  points  to  some  voung  bride  in  either  sense 
of  that  word,  and  says  that  she  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  son.  The  fulfilment  of  that  prediction  in  a 
matter  which  lay  outside  the  range  of  human  know- 
ledge was  to  be  the  sign  for  Ahaz  and  his  court,  and 
she  should  give  that  son  a  name  which  would  rebuke 
the  faithlessness  of  the  king.  Immanuel,  "  God  with 
us, "  would  be  a  nomen  et  omen,  witnessing,  not  of  an 
incarnate  Deity,  but  of  His  living  and  abiding  presence. 
Who  was  the  mother  of  the  chila  on  this  theory  we  have 
no  data  for  deciding.  As  the  two  other  children  of  the 
prophet  bore,  like  Hosea's  (chaps.  viL  3,  viii.  3),  myste- 
rious and  prophetic  names,  the  most  probable  conjecture 
seems  to  be  tliat  it  was  Isaiah's  own  wife,  still  yoanf, 
and,  as  it  were,  still  a  bride,  or  possibly  a  second  wife 
whom  he  had  married,  or  was  about  to  marry,  after  the 
death  of  his  first.  Other  guesses  have  pointed  to  one 
of  the  women  of  the  harem  of  Ahaz  who  may  have  been 
with  him  when  Isaiah  spoke.  The  hypothesis  of  some 
critics  that  such  a  one  became  the  mother  of  Hezeldah, 
and  that  he  was  the  Immanuel  of  the  prophet's  thoughts, 
breaks  down  under  the  test  of  dates.  Hezekiah,  at  the 
time  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  was  a  boy  of  at  least 
nine  years  of  age  (2  Kings  xvi.  2,  xviii.  2).  Of  this  cluld 
so  bom  Isaiah  predicts  that  he  shall  grow  up  in  a  time 
of  suffering  ana  privation  (verso  15),  and  that  before  he 
has  attained  to  manhood  the  confederacy  of  Rezin  and 
Bemaliah  shall  come  to  a  disastrous  end.  So  far  all 
is  at  least  coherent.  Immanuel,  as  a  person,  stands  on 
the  same  level  as  Shear- jashub,  representing  a  jn^^ 
idea  to  which  Isaiah  again  appeals  m  chap.  viii.  §,  10, 
but  not  identified  witn  the  Christ,  or  even  with  any 
expectations  of  the  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  phenomena  in  Isaiah's  prophetic  work  at  large 
whicn  this  explanation  does  not  adequately  inclu&. 
The  land  of  Israel  at  least  appears  to  be  described  as 
in  some  peculiar  sense  the  umd  of  Immanuel  (chap, 
viii.  10).  Isaiah  is  clearly  expecting,  even  in  the  first 
volume  that  bears  his  name,  not  to  speak  of  chaps, 
xl. — Ixvi.,  the  arrival,  at  some  undefined  point  in  tne 
future,  of  one  whose  nature,  work  and  character,  shall 
be  represented  by  the  marvellous  series  of  names  of 
chap.  IX.  6,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  the  fear  of 
Jehovah,  shall  dwell  in  their  fulness — ^who  shall  be  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  whose  reign  shall  be  as  the 
realised  ideal  of  a  g:olden  a^e  (chap.  xi.  1 — 10).  That  ex- 
pectation connects  itself  with  a  like  prophecy,  associated 
as  this  is  with  the  childbirth  of  a  travailing  woman,  in 
Micah  V.  3 — 5.  In  what  relation,  we  ask,  did  Immanuel 
stand  to  these  confessedly  Messianic  predictions  P 

(2)  The  other  interpretation  sets  out  from  an  entirely 
different  starting-point.  The  words  of  Matt.  i.  23  are 
taken  as,  once  tor  all,  deciding  the  entire  meaning  of 
the  Immanuel  prophecy.  The  prophet  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  he  sees 
clearly,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  meaning, 
the  history  of  the  incarnation  and  the  marvel  of  tho 
travail-pangs  of  the  Virgin  mother.  The  vision  of  the 
future  Christ  thus  presented  to  his  mind,  colours  all  his 
after-thoughts,  and  forms  the  basis  of  his  whole  work. 
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ISAIAH,    VII.  The  Downfall  oj  Syria  and  Ephrainu 


his  name  Immanuel.  (^**  Butter  and 
honej  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may 
know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose 
the    good.       (^®)  For   before    the  child 


shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and 
choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou 
abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her 
kings. 


The  article  emphasises  the  definiteness  of  his  yisions. 
He  sees  '*  the  virffin  mother "  of  the  far-off  fatare. 
And  the  prophet  Teams  to  connect  the  vision  with  the 
history  of  his  own  time.  The  growth  of  that  Christ- 
child  in  the  far-off  future  serves  as  a  measure  of  time 
for  the  events  that  were  passing,  or  about  to  pass,  within 
the  horizon  of  his  earthly  vision.  Before  the  end  of  an 
interval  not  longer  than  that  which  separates  youth 
from  manhood,  the  Syro-Ephraiminitic  confeaeracy 
should  be  broken  up.  So  far,  here  also,  we  have  a 
coherent  and  consistent  view.  It  is  attended,  however, 
by  some  serious  difficulties.  A  "sign,*'  in  the  language 
of  Hebrew  prophets,  is  that  which  proves  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  offered  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
power  working  with  him  who  gives  it.  If  a  prediction, 
it  is  one  which  will  speedily  be  tested  by  a  personal  ex- 
perience, the  very  offer  of  which  implies  in  the  prophet 
the  certainty  of  its  fulfilment.  He  stakes,  as  it  were, 
his  reputation  as  a  prophet  on  the  issue.  (Gomp.  chaps. 
xxxviL  30,  xxxviii  7;  Exod.  iv.  8—14;  1  ^un.  xii. 
16.)  But  how  could  the  prediction  of  a  birth  in  the 
far.off  distance,  divided  by  several  centuries  from 
Isaiah's  time,  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz  or  his  people  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  meaning,  we  may  ask  again,  of  the 
words  "  butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,"  as  applied  to 
the  Christ-child  ?  Do  not  the  words  "  Before  the  child 
shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  ..."  point,  not  to  a  child 
seen  as  afar  in  vision,  but  to  one  who  was  to  be  bom 
and  grow  up  among  the  men  of  that  generation? 
Should  we  not  have  expected,  if  the  words  had  implied 
a  dear  revelation  of  the  ^jstery  of  the  virgin-birth, 
that  Isuah  himself  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  elsewhere, 
that  later  prophets  would  have  named  it  as  one  of  the 
notes  of  the  Messiah,  that  it  would  have  become  a 
tradition  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  interpretation?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  such  alluRion  is  found  in  Isaiah,  nor  in 
the  prophets  that  follow  him  (see  Note  on  Jer.  xxxi.  22, 
for  the  only  supposed,  one  cannot  say  even  "  apparent," 
exception) ;  the  Jewish  interpreters  never  include  this 
among  their  notes  of  the  Christ.  It  is  indeed,  as  has 
been  said  in  the  New  Testament  portion  of  this  Com- 
mentary,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
historical,  non-mythical  character  of  flie  series  of  events 
in  Matt.  L,  Luke  i.  and  ii.,  that  they  were  contrary  to 
prevailing  expectation.     (See  Note  on  Matt.  i.  23.) 

A  truer  way  of  interpretation  than  either  of  those 
that  have  been  thus  set  lorth,  is,  it  is  believed,  open  to 
ns.  We  may  remember  (1)  as  regards  St.  Miatthew's 
interpretation  of    Isaiah's  prophecy,  that   two  other 

Eredictions  cited,  as  by  the  Evangelist  himself,  in  the 
istory  of  the  Nativity,  in  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  are,  as  it  were, 
detached  from  their  position,  in  which  they  had  a  distinct 
historical  meaning,  and  a  new  meaning  given  to  them 
(see  Notes  on  Matt.  ii.  15,  18),  and  that  this  holds  good 
of  other  prophecies  cited  by  nim  elsewhere  (see  Notes 
on  Matt.  XXI.  5,  xxvii.  9).  It  was  not,  as  some  have 
thought,  that  facts  were  invented  or  imagined  that 
prophecies  might  appear  to  be  fulfilled,  but  that  the 
facts  being  gfiven,  prophecies  were  shown  to  have  a 
meaning  which  was  xnlfiUed  in  them,  though  that  mean- 
ii^  may  not  have  been  present  to  the  prophet's  own 
mmd.  In  this  case  the  use  of  the  word  for  "  virgin  "  in 
the  LXX.  version  may  have  determined  St.  Matthew's 


interpretation  of  the  words.  Here,  in  the  history  which 
had  come  to  him  attested  by  evidence  which  satisfied 
him,  he  found  One  who,  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense, 
was  the  **  Immanuel "  of  Isaiah's  prophecy.  We  must 
not  forget  (2)  the  limits  within  which  the  prophets 
lived  and  moved,  as  they  are  stated  in  1  Pet.  l  10. 
They  "enquired  and  searched  diligently  "as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  the  fulfilment  of  flieir  hopes ;  but  their 
normal  state  (the  exceptions  being  only  enough  to  prove 
the  rule)  is  one  of  enquiry  and  not  of  definite  assurance. 
They  had  before  them  the  ideal  of  a  righteous  king,  s 
righteous  sufferer,  of  victory  over  enemies  and  sin  and 
death,  but  the  "times  and  the  seasons"  were  hidden  from 
them,  as  they  were  afterwards  from  the  apostles,  and 
they  thought  of  that  ideal  king  as  near,  about  to  burst  io 
upon  the  stage  that  was  filled  with  the  forms  of  Assyria, 
Syria,  Ephraim,  Judah,  as  the  apostles  appear  to  have 
thought  afterwards  that  the  advent  of  the  Lord  would 
come  upon  the  staff  e  of  the  world's  history  that  was  filled 
with  the  forms  of  Emperors  and  rebellious  Jews  and 
perverse  heretics  and  false  prophets  (1  These,  iv.  15 ;  I 
Oor.xv.51;2Thess.ii.3,4;  IPet.iv.  7;  lTim.iv.l— 3; 
1  John  ii.  18).  And  neither  prophets  nor  apostles, 
though  left  to  the  limitations  of  an  imperfect  knowledge, 
were  altogether  wrong.  Prophecy  has,  in  Bacon's  woros, 
its  "  springing  and  germinant  accomplishments."  The 
natund  birth  of  the  child  Immanuel  was,  to  the  prophet 
and  his  generation,  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  abiding 
presence  of  God  with  His  people.  The  overthrow  of 
Assyria,  and  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem  were  alike  fore- 
runners of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  in  which  the 
ultimate  and  true  Immanuel,  the  name  at  last  fulfilled 
to  the  uttermost,  shall  be  at  once  the  Deliverer  and  the 
Judge. 

(li)  Butter  and*honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he 
may  know  .  .  .—Better,  tiU  he  Xmow,  or,  when  he 
ehaU  hnow  .  .  .  . — By  a  strange  inversion  of  the 
familiar  associations  of  the  phrase  (fSxod.  iii.  17 ;  Deut. 
xxxi.  20),  probably,  as  the  j^rophet  spoke  them,  not  with- 
out  a  certain  touch  of  the  irony  of  paradox,  the  worde 
describe  a  time,  not  of  plenty,  but  of  scarcity.  (Comp. 
verse  22.)  Fields  and  vineyards  should  be  left  unculti- 
vated (chap.  V.  9),  and  instead  of  bread  and  meat,  and 
wine  and  oil,  the  people,  flying  from  their  cities  and 
taking  refuge  in  caves  ana  mountAins,  should  be  left 
to  the  food  of  a  nomadic  tribe,  such,  e.o.,  as  the  Kenites 
( Judg.  V.  25 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  26 ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  The  *"  but- 
ter  "  of  the  Bible  here,  as  in  Judg.  v.  25,  is  the  clotted 
milk  which  has  always  been  a  delicacy  with  Arabs. 

W  For  before  the  child  shall  know  .  •  .— 
The  words  imply  the  age  of  approachinfp  manhood,  and 
predict  the  downfall  of  Pekah  and  Besin,  as  the  longer 
period  of  verse  8  predicted  iJbe  entire  downfall  and 
annihilation  of  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  whieh  they 
represented.  The  words  "  good  and  evil"  are  better 
taken  of  moral  choice  (Gren.  iii.  5;  Dent.  L  39)  rather 
than  (with  some  critics,  who  appeal  to  2  Sam.  xix.  35) 
of  the  child's  discernment  of  food  as  pleasant  or  the 
reverse.    (See  Gen.  il.  9 ;  1  Kings  iii.  9.) 

The  land  that  thou  abhorrest.— The  words 
imply  the  "  horror'*  of  fear  as  well  as  of  dislike.  ^  The 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  siege  of  Samaria^  by 
Salmaneser,   and  its    capture    by   Sargon  (1   Kinga 
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The  King  of  Aasyria. 


ISAIAH.  VII. 


The  Desolation  of  JvdaK 


^^>  The  LoBD  shall  bring  upon  thee, 
and  upon  thy  people,  and  npon  thy 
father's  house,  days  that  have  not 
come,  from  the  day  that  Ephraim  de- 
parted from  Judah;  et^en  the  king  of 
Assyria.  (^^>  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  iha,i  the  Lobd  shall  hiss  for 
the  fly  that  t8  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that 
%A  in  the  land  of  Assyria.  ^^  And  they 
shall  come,  and  shall  rest  all  of  them  in 
the  desolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of 
the  rocks,  and  upon  all  thorns,  and 
upon  all  ^bushes.  ^^  In  the  same  day 
shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  'razor  that 


1  Or.  cofltHMMiaMe 


a  S  KinSB  19l  K 


s    Heb.,    in    tt« 


is  hired,  namely ^  by  them  beyond  the 
river,  by  the  king  ox  Assyria,  the  head, 
and  the  hair  of  the  feet :  and  it  shall 
also  consume  the  beard.  (^>And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  thai  a 
man  shall  nourish  a  youn^  cow,  and 
two  sheep ;  W  and  it  sh^  come  to 
pass,  for  the  abundance  of  milk  thai. 
they  shall  give  he  shall  eat  butter :  for 
butter  and  honey  shall  every  one  eat 
that  is  left  » in  the  land,  (^s)  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that 
every  place  shall  be,  where  there  were 
a  thousand  vines  at  a  thousand  silver- 
lings,  it  shall  &o&(^  be  for  briers  and 


xTi.  9,  zviL  6),  a  fnlfilment  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
that  it  was  preceded  by  what  seemed  an  almost  decisiTe 
victory  over  Jndah  (2  Ohron.  xxviiL  5 — 15),  of  which 
the  prophet  makes  no  mention. 

(17)  The  Iiord  shall  bring  upon  thee  .  .  .— 
The  prophet's  lan^nage  shows  that  he  reads  ilie  secret 
thonghts  of  the  king's  heart.  He  was  bent  on  calling 
in  the  help  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Isaiah  warns  him 
(reserving  the  name  ca  the  king,  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  snddenness,  for  the  close  of  ms  sentence)  that  by  so 
doing  he  is  bringing  on  himself  a  more  formidable 
invasion  than  that  of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  worse  than 
any  that  had  been  known  since  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  (we  note  the  use  of  the  eyent  as  a  chrono- 
logical era),  than  that  of  (Shishak  onder  Behoboam 
(2  Ghron.  xii.  2)»  or  Zerah  (2  Chron.  ziv.  9),  or  of  Baasha 
xmder  Asa  (2  Chron.  zvi.  1),  or  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ohron.  xx.  1),  or  of 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians  under  Jehoram  (2  Ohron. 
xxi.  16).  So  in  2  Ohron.  xxviiL  19,  20,  we  read  that 
**  the  Lord  brought  Judah  low  and  made  it  naked,"  that 
"  Tilffath.pilneser,  king  of  Assyria,  came  unto  Ahaz 
and  Gustressed  him,"  and  this  was  but  the  precursor  of 
the  great  invasions  under  Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 

0^  The  Iiord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  .  .  .— 
See  for  the  phrase  the  Note  on  chap.  v.  26.  The  legions 
of  Egypt  are  represented  by  the  flies  that  swarmed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (Ezod.  viii.  24,  and  possibly 
Isa.  xviii.  1),  those  of  Assyria  by  the  bees  of  their 
forests  and  their  Mils  (Dent.  i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12). 
The  mention  of  Egypt  indicates  that  some  of  the 
king's  counsellors  were  then,  as  afterwards  (chaps,  xriii. 
2,  xxxi.  1),  planning  an  Egyptian  alliance,  as  others 
were  relying  on  that  with  As^rria.  The  prophet  tells 
them  that  each  is  fraught  with  danger.  No  help  and 
much  evil  would  come  from  such  pluis.  Oonsistent  in 
his  policy  from  first  to  last,  the  one  counsel  he  gives  is 
that  men  should  practise  righteousness,  and  wait  upon 
the  Lord. 

The  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt.— 
The  phrase  points  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile,  probably  to  the  whole  Egyptian  course  of  the 
Nile  itseli.  Historically  the  prophecy  found  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  invasion  of  !rharaoh  Necho  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  or,  nearer  Isaiah's  time,  in 
the  movements  of  TirhakaJi's  arms  (2  Kings  xix.  9). 

(19)  The  desolate  valleys  .  .  .—The  Hebrew 
adjectire  has  rather  the  meaning  of  preeipitotu  or 
gteeply  walled,  and  the  noun  that  of  torrent  valley^ 
like  the  Arabic  wcidy.    The  whole  verse  is  a  graphic 


description  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery 
of  Judah. 

(20)  Shall  the  Iiord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is 
hired.— Better,  "with  the  razor."  The  words  find  a 
parallel  in  the  "  made  him  naked  "  of  2  Ohron.  zxviii. 
19.  The  term  "hired"  applies  to  the  tribute  which 
Ahaz  was  about  to  pay  to  Tugath-pilneser.  He  thought 
that  he  was  securing  an  allv:  he  was  but  hiring  a  razor 
(there  is,  perhaps,  tne  impbed  thou£^ht  that  the  razor  is 
in  other  hands  than  his)  that  shoula  sweep  away  all  the 
signs  of  strength,  and  leaye  him  an  open  shame  and 
scorn  to  all  who  looked  on  him.  (2  Sam.  x.  4).  From 
head  to  foot,  not  sparing  even  the  beard,  to  maltreat 
which  was  the  last  extreme  of  Oriental  outrage,  he  and 
his  kingdom  should  be  laid  bare  and  naked  to  his 
enemies.  Possibly  there  may  be  an  allusive  reference 
(Kay)  to  Lev.  xiv.  9.  The  nation,  leprous  in  its  guOt 
(chap.  i.  6),  needs  the  treatment  which  was  prescribed 
for  the  leper. 

(21,  22)  A  man  shall  nourish  a  young  oow, 
and  two  sheep  •  .  . — ^Better,  two  ewes.  Not  only 
should  cultivation  cease,  but  the  flocks  and  herds  that 
had  before  been  counted  hj  hundreds  or  thousands 
should  be  counted  now  by  units,  two  ewes  and  a  heifer 
for  a  man's  whole  stock,  and  vet  (we  note  the  prophet's 
irony  once  more  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  abundance  ") 
even  that  should  be  enough  for  a  population  reduced  in 
proportion.  There  should  be  "milK  and  honey"  for 
the  scattered  remnant.  They  should  have  that,  and 
nothing  but  that,  to  eat,  ad  nauseam  usque.  The  words 
are  grouped  together  with  a  grim  irony  as  reminding 
men  of  tne  proverbial  words  of  praise  which  spoke  of 
Oanaan  as  "a  land  of  milk  and  honey"  (Exod. 
iii.  17). 

(23)  Where  there  were  a  thousand  vines  at  a 
thousand  sUverlings.— The  words  seem  to  contain 
an  allusive  reference  to  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  11,  and  are 
therefore  worth  noting  as  bearing  on  the  date  of 
that  book.  There,  however,  the  sum  represents  the 
annual  produce  of  the  vinevard,  here  the  rent  of  the 
vines  at  a  shekel  each,  a  high  rent  apparently,  and 
indicating  a  choice  quality  of  vine.  The  costly  vine- 
yards of  the  hills  of  Judah  should  be  left  to  run 
wild  without  a  keeper  (chap.  v.  10),  and  thorns  and 
briers  would  rapidly  cover  it.  "  Silverling "  was  an 
old  English  word  for  any  silver  coin,  and  appears  in 
Tyndale's  version  of  Acts  xix.  19,  and  Ooveroale's  of 
Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5 ;  here  it  stands  for  "  shekel"  The 
modem  rent  is  said  to  be  a  piastre  (2^)  for  each  vine ; 
the  shekel  was  worth  28.  3cL  (Kay). 
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ISAIAH,    VIII.  Birth  qf  Speedrpltmder,  HasU-spoil 


thorns.  <^^  With  arrows  and  with  bows 
shall  men  come  thither ;  because  all  the 
land  shall  become  briers  and  thorns. 
(^)  And  on  all  hiUs  that  shall  be  digged 
with  the  mattock,  there  shall  not  come 
thither  the  fear  of  briers  and  thorns : 
bnt  it  shall  be  for  the  sending  forth  of 
oxen,  and  for  the  treading  of  lesser 
cattle. 


1  Heb,  in  maldma 
Mpeedto  the  apod 
he  hfuieneth 


the 


prey,    or, 
»peed,  fte. 


B.O. 
cir.  742. 


S  Heb.,  approaektd 

UHlO. 


CHAPTER  Yin.—<^>  Moreover  the 
LoBD  said  unto  me.  Take  thee  a  great* 
roU,  and  write  in  it  with  a  man*8  pen 
concerning  ^Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 
(^)  And  I  took  unto  me  faithful  witnesses 
to  record,  Uriah  the  priest,  and  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  ^^^  And  I 
'went  imto  the  prophetess;  and  she 
conceived,  and  bare  a  son.     Then  said 


(84)  With  arrows  and  with  bows  shall  men 
come  thither  .  .  . — ^The  words  admit  of  two  or  three 
distinct  interpretations :  (1)  the  invaders  shall  march 
through  the  desokte  vineyards  shooting  down  any 
whom  thej  found,  or  (2)  tne  people  shaH  carry  bows 
as  a  protection  a^inst  the  invaders,  or  (3)  the  tnickets 
of  tnoms  and  briars  shall  become  coverts  for  the 
wolves  and  jackals,  the  hyena  and  the  bear,  and  men 
shall  need  bows  and  arrows  for  their  protection  asainst 
the  beasts  of  prey.  Of  these  (3)  has  most  in  its 
favour. 

(25)  And  on  all  hills  that  shall  be  digged  .  •  . 
— Better,  "  thai  are  digged**  or  thai  used  to  be  digged 
with  the  hoe.  The  picture  of  devastation  is  completed. 
On  the  hill-sides,  every  inch  of  which  was  once  brought 
under  careful  vine  cmture,  "  Thou  wili  not  enter  for 
fear  of  thorns  and  briars"  t.e.,  thou  wilt  not  venture  on 
the  task  of  tilling  the  soil  in  face  of  such  disarrange- 
ments. What  would  be  the  use  of  hoeing  such  a 
tangled  mass  of  brushwood  ?  At  the  best  it  must  be 
left  for  such  pasturage  as  oxen  and  sheep  might  find 
there  as  they  browsed,  and  they  by  their  trampling 
should  but  increase  the  mischief.  The  rendering  of 
the  Authorised  version  conveys  the  thought  that  where 
there  was  the  careful  culture  thus  described,  there 
should  be  an  exception  to  the  general  desolation. 
Below  this,  if  we  accept  it,  there  may  be  a  spiritual 
meaning  like  that  of  Jer.  iv.  3  (Kay). 

vni. 

(1)  Moreover  the  Lord  said  unto  me  .  •  .— 
The  prophecy  that  follows  was  clearly  separated  by  an 
interval  of  some  kind,  probably  about  a  year,  from  that 
in  chap.  vii.  In  the  meantime  much  that  had  happened 
seemed  to  cast  discredit  on  the  prophet's  words.  The 
child  that  was  the  type  of  the  greater  Immanuel  had 
been  bom,  but  there  were  no  signs  as  yet  of  the  downfall 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  ^e  attack  of  Rezin  and 
Pekah,  thou&^h  Jerusalem  had  not  been  taken,  had  in- 
flicted an  almost  irreparable  blow  on  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Multitudes  had  been  carried  captive  to 
Damascus  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  5).  Many  thousands,  but 
for  the  intercession  of  the  prophet  Oded,  would  have 
eaten  the  bread  of  exile  and  ^aveir.  The  Edomitea 
were  harassing  the  south-eastern  frontier  (2  Ghron. 
xxviii.  15—17).  The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was  cut 
oft  by  Bezin's  capture  of  Elath  (2  Elngs  xvi.  6).  To 
the  weak  and  faithless  Ahaz  and  his  counsellors,  it 
might  well  seem  that  the  prospect  was  darker  than 
ever,  that  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the  protection  of 
Assyria.  If  such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Isaiah,  was  he  to  recant  and 
confess  that  he  had  erred  P  Was  he  to  shrink  back 
into  silence  and  obscurity  P  Far  otherwise  than  that. 
He  was  to  repeat  all  that  he  had  said,  more  definitely, 
Inore  demonstratively  than  ever. 


Take  thee  a  great  roll .  .  .—Better,  a  large  tablet. 
The  noun  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  "mirrors**  or 
"  glasses"  in  chap.  iii.  23.  The  Yrritings  of  the  prophet 
were  commonly  written  on  papyrus  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  disciples  to  be  read  aloud.  For  private  and 
less  permanent  messages  men  used  small  wooden  tablets 
smeured  with  wax,  on  which  they  wrote  with  an  iron 
stylus.  (Gomp.  Job  xix.  24;  Isa.  xxx.  8.)  Here  the 
tablet  was  to  be  larse,  and  the  writing  was  not  to  be 
with  the  shiunp  point  of  the  artist  or  learned  scribe,  but 
with  a  "man^  pen,"  t.eL,  such  as  the  common  workmen 
used  for  sign-boards,  that  might  &x,  the  gaze  of  the 
careless  passer-by  (Hab.  ii.  2),  and  on  that  tablet,  as 
though  it  were  the  heading  of  a  proclamation  or  dedi- 
cation,  he  was  to  write  TO  maheb-shaull-hash-baz. 
That  mysterious  name,  which  we  may  render  *'  Speeds 
plunder,  haste-spoil,**  was,  for  at  least  nine  months,  to 
be  the  enifi^ma  of  Jerusalem. 

(2)  And  I  took  unto  me  faithftd  witnesses. — 
That  the  prophet's  chaUens^e  to  his  gainsayers  mi^ht 
be  made  more  emphatic,  me  setting-up  of  the  tablet 
is  to  be  formally  attested.  And  the  witnesses  whom 
the  prophet  calls  were  probably  men  of  high  position^ 
among  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  Mvising  the 
alliance  with  Assyria.  Of  Uriah  or  Urijah,  the  priest^ 
we  know  that  he  complied  with  the  king's  desire  to 
introduce  an  altar  after  the  pattern  which  he  had  seen 
at  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  10, 11).  Of  Zechariah  we 
know  nothing;  but  the  name  was  a  priestly  one  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  20),  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  from  his 
association  with  Isaiah,  that  he  may  have  been  the 
writer  of  a  section  of  the  book  that  bears  the  name  of  a 
later  Zechariah  (Zech.  ix. — ^xii.),  which  bears  traces  of 
being  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  book. 
The  combination  of  "  Zachariah,  son  of  Jeberechiah  *' 
reminds  us  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias,  and  points 
to  a  priestly  family.  (See  Note  on  Matt,  xxiii.  35.)  In 
2  Chron.  xxix.  13  uie  name  appears  as  belonging  to  the 
Asaph  section  of  the  Levites.  A  more  probable  view  is 
that  he  was  identical  with  the  father  of  the  oueen  then 
reigning,  and  was  therefore  the  grandfather  of  Hexekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  1).  Probably,  looking  to  the  prophet's 
habit  of  tracing  auguries  in  names,  the  two  witnesses 
may  have  heesa  parUy  chosen  for  the  si^rnificanoe  of 
those  which  they  bore,  Uriah,  t.e.,  "  Jah  is  my  lights" 
Zechariah,  i.e.,  *'  Jah  will  remember,"  each  A  which 
comes  in  with  a  special  appropriateness. 

(3)  I  .  .  .  the  prophetess  .  .  .—The  word  may 
have  been  given  by  courtesy  to  a  prophet^s  wife  as  such^ 
Elsewhere,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Deborah  ( Judg. 
iv.  4)  and  Huldah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22),  it  imnlies 
prophetic  gifts.  Possibly,  therefore,  we  may  tnink 
of  the  prophet  and  his  wife  as  having  been  drawn 
together  by  united  thoughts  and  couns^s,  in  contrast 
with  the  celibate  life  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xvi  2), 
the  miseries  of  Hosea's  marriafi^e  (Hose^i  i.,  iL), 
and  the  sudden  bereavement  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxiv. 
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InundaUon  of  the  Aesfftian  River,  ISAIAH!^    VIII. 


The  Land  of  Immanud, 


the  LoBD  to  me,  Call  his  name  Maher- 
fllxalal-haslL-baz.  t^>  For  before  the  child 
^all  have  knowledge  to  cry.  My  f ather, 
And  my  mother,  ^  the  riches  of  Damascus 
and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  taken 
away  before  the  Mng  of  Assyria. 

<^>  The  Lord  spake  also  unto  me  again, 
saying,  ^^  Forasmuch  as  this  people  re- 
fuseth  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go 
jsofUy,  and  rejoice  in  Sezin  and  Bema- 
liah's  son ;  ^)  now  therefore,  behold, 
the  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them  the 
waters  of  the  river,  strone:  and  many, 
even  the  trng  of  Assyri^and  all  l^s 
glory:  and  he  shall  come  up  over  all 
his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks : 


1  Or.  he  that  is 
Mart  ih€  king 
of  A»»i/Tia  ahaU 
take  away  the 
rickety  Ac 


2  Heh.,  tKeftUne»» 
of  the  breadth  of 
thy  land  ^aU  he 
the  etretehinoe 
OHtqfhiewinge. 


s  Or,  yat 


4  Heb..  <n  ttrmgth 
o/httmL 


(8)  and  he  shall  pass  through  Judah ; 
he  shall  overflow  and  go  over,  he  shall 
reach  even  to  the  neck ;  and  ^the  stretch- 
ing out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth 
of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel. 

<^^  Associate  yourselves,  0  ye  people, 
^and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces;  and 
give  ear,  all  ye  of  far  countries :  gird 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be 'broken  in 
pieces ;  gird  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be 
broken  in  pieces.  ^^^^  Take  counsel  to- 
gether, and  it  shall  come  to  nought; 
speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand  : 
for  God  is  with  us. 

(11)  For  the  Lobd  spake  thus  to  me 
^with  a  strong  hand,  and  instructed  me 


16 — ^18).  We  may,  perhaps,  trace,  on  thia  view,  the 
infe's  hand  in  the  toilet  inventory  of  chap.  iii.  16 — 24. 

(^)  For  before  the  child  shall  have  know- 
ledge to  cry  •  •  • — Here  then  was  another  sign  like 
that  of  chap.  viL  14 — 16.  The  two  witnesses  of  verse  2 
were  probablv  summoned  to  the  circumcision  and  nam- 
ing of  the  child,  and  the  mysterious  name  at  which  all 
Jerusalem  had  gazed  with  wonder  was  given  to  the 
new-bom  infant.  The  prediction  is  even  more  definite 
than  before.  Before  the  first  cries  of  childhood  (Heb. 
AH,  Ami)  should  be  uttered,  i.e.,  within  a  year  of  its 
birth,  the  spoils  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  kings  of 
the  confederate  armies  should  be  carried  to  the  kmg  of 
Assyria.  The  conclusion  of  the  period  thus  defined 
would  coincide  more  or  less  closely  with  the  lon^r  fNeriod 
jiAsigned  at  an  earlier  date  (chap.  viL  16).  Historically 
the  trans-Jordanic  region  and  Damascus  fell  before 
Tiglath-pilneser ;  Samaria,  besieged  by  Salmaneser,  be- 
fore his  successor  Sargon  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  xvi  9,  xvii.  6). 

(<^)  Forasmuch  as  this  people  reftiseth  the 
'waters  of  Shiloah  •  •  . — Grammatically,  the  words 
''tluB  people"  might  seem  to  refer  to  Judah,  and 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  tyranny  of  Ahaz  had 
ma^  him  so  unpopular  that  his  subjects  welcomed  the 
invaders.  On  this  view  Ahaz  sought  the  alliance 
with  Tiglath-pilneser  as  against  his  own  subjects 
no  less  tnan  asniinst  Syria  or  Ephraim.  He  was  as 
s  Ferdinand  of  l^aples  falling  oack  on  Austria  to 
protect  him  against  Ghiribaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
What  line  was  the  prophet  to  take  P  Was  he  to  take  the 
side  of  the  king,  or  that  of  his  rebellious  subjects  who 
were  read^  to  sacrifice  their  independence  P  As  it  is, 
he  sides  with  neither,  and  has  a  warning  for  each.  Each 
is  running  blindly  into  destruction.  The  prophet  could 
hardly  have  blamed  the  people  of  Syria  and  Israel  for 
following  their  own  kings;  but  it  was  for  him  a  strange 
and  monstrous  thing  tnat  Judah  should  follow  their 
example.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  in  spite  of  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  Ahaz,  the  prophet's  hopes 
rested  on  the  house  of  David  (chap.  xi.  1),  and  that 
Hezekiah  was  already  old  enough  to  justify  that  hope. 
The  "  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly,"  issuing  from 
the  slope  between  Moriah  and  Zion, "  fast  by  the  oracles 
of  God"  (Ps.  xlvi.  4;  John  ix.  7),  presenting  so  strik- 
ing a  contrast  to  the  g^eat  rivers,  Nile,  Euphrates, 
Hiddekel  (Tigris),  on  which  stood  the  capitals  of 
great  empires,  or  even  to  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of 
Syria,  and  the  Jordan  of  Ephraim,  were  a  natural 
symbol  of   the  ideal  polity  and  religion  of  Judah. 


(Comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  1 — 5.)  In  acting  as  they  did  the 
people  were  practically  iq>ostatiaing  as  much  as  "  that 
king  Ahaz  "  of  2  Ghron.  xxviii.  22. 

(7)  The  waters  of  the  river  .  •  .—"The  river" 
is,  as  elsewhere  (Josh.  xxiv.  2, 14),  the  Euphrates ;  here 
used  (1)  as  the  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  as 
Shiloah  had  been  of  that  of  Judah,  and  (2)  of  the 
Assyrian  armies  that  were  to  pour  down  like  that  river 
in  the  time  of  its  inundations.  The  **  channels  "  and 
*'  banks  "  describe  the  intended  course  of  that  armv  as 
invading  Syria  and  Israel ;  but  it  was  to  overflow  those 
banks  and  sweep  over  Judah.  In  the  former  case,  the 
kingdoms  were  to  be  utterly  submerged  as  by  the 
violence  of  the  current.  In  Judah, it  was  to  reach  only 
"  to  the  neck,"  ue.,  was  not  to  work  out  so  utter  a 
destruction.    Jeremiah  (xlvii.  2)  reproduces  the  image. 

(8)  The  stretching  out  of  his  wings.  — The 
metaphor  within  a  metaphor  is  quite  after  the  manner 
of  Isaiah.  The  armies  of  Assyria  are  like  a  river  in 
flood ;  the  outspread  waters  on  either  side  of  the  main 
stream  are  like  the  expanded  wings  of  a  great  bird 
sweeping  down  on  its  prey. 

Shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Im- 
manuel.— ^The  prophet  has  not  forgotten,  however,  the 
nomen  et  omen  of  the  earthly  dbild,  now  growing 
towards  the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to  "  choose 
the  good  and  refuse  the  eviL"  The  land  over  which 
the  flood  sweeps  belongs  to  Him  who  is,  in  very  deed, 
"  God  with  us.^  In  Ps.  xlvi.  1^-4  we  have  the  prophecy 
turned  into  a  hymn,  or,  less  probably,  the  hymn  which 
was  the  germ  of  the  prophecy.  The  parallelism,  in  any 
case,  is  so  clear  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  two  were 
contemporary,  and  refer  to  the  same  events.  The  same 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  of  all  the  psalms  of  the  sons  of 
Korah.  The  hope  of  the  psaunist  fastens  on  the 
thought, "  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  wiih  us  "  (Ps.  xlvi.  7, 11). 

(9)  Associate  yourselves,  O  ye  people  .  .  .— 
Better,  0  ye  peoples.  The  words  are  not  limited  to  the 
confederacy  of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  but  are,  as  it  were, 
a  challenge  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  far  and  near. 
No  plan  against  the  Divine  kingdom,  of  which  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David  was,  for  the 
time,  the  representative,  shall  prosper.  The  prophet 
falls  back  once  more  on  the  aoiding  promise  of  the 
name  Immanuel  ("  with  us  is  God  "), 

(11)  For  the  Lord  spake  thus  to  me.— We  enter 
on  a  new  section,  separated,  probably,  by  a  short  intor- 
val  of  time,  but  dealing  witib  the  same  subject.  In  the 
"  strong  hand "  we  have  an  anthropomorphic  phrase, 
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Jelwvah  the  true  Sanctuary, 


ISAIAH,  VIII. 


Th^  Stone  of  Stumbling 


that  I  should  not  walk  in  the  way  of 
this  people,  saying,  <^2)  g^y  jq  j^q^^  ^ 

confederacy,  to  all  th&m  to  whom  this 
people  shaU  say,  A  confederacy ;  neither 
fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid. 
^^)  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself; 
and  let  him  he  your  fear,  and  let  him 
he  your  dread.  (^*)  And  he  shall  be 
for  a  sanctuary;   but  for  *a  stone  of 


a  ch.  X.  16 : 
2.3M:  Rom. 
1  Pet.  a.  8. 


Luke 
9. 83; 


b   Matt.   11. 
Luke  IOl  18. 


M; 


stumbling  and  for  a  rock  of  offence 
to  both  the  houses  of  Israel,  for  a  gin 
and  for  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  ^^^^  And  many  among  them 
shall  ^stumble,  and  fall,  and  be  broken, 
and  be  snared,  and  be  taken. 

(i«)  Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the 
law  among  my  disciples.  ^^^  And  I 
will  wait  upon  the  Lobd,  that  hideth 


implying  a  speciallj  lii^li  degpree  of  the  iniensi^  of  in- 
Bpiratiou  (1  Kings  xviii.  46 ;  2  Kings  iii.  15 ;  £jzek.  i. 
3,  iii.  14, 22,  viii.  1,  xxxvii.  1).  Sometxiing  had  occurred 
which  1nx)ught  the  prophet  into  a  state  like  that  of 
St.  Paul  in  Acts  xvii.  16,  xviii.  5.  Indignation  and 
zeal  were  roused  to  their  highest  point,  and  were  able 
to  resist  all  human  pressure  from  without.  The  result 
was  a  lesson  wliich  was  to  be  specially  impressed  on 
the  disciples  who  gathered  round  the  prophet. 

(12)  Say  ye  not,  A  confederaoy  .  .  .—The  words 
have  been  very  differently  interpreted.  (1)  The  con- 
federacy has  been  thought  to  be  that  between  Syria  or 
Ephraim,  which  had  at  first  filled  the  people  with 
terror,  and  then  had  seemed  so  powerful  tnat  men  had 
been  willing  to  join  it  (chape,  vii.  2,  viii.  6).  (2)  Trans- 
lating the  word  as  conspiracy  as  in  2  Kings  xvii.  4 — 
it  was  the  word  used  by  Athaliah  when  she  cried, 
"  Treason,  treason !  "  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  13) — ^interpreters 
have  seen  in  it  the  cry  of  the  Assyrian  alliance  party 
ag^ainst  the  prophet  and  his  followers,  whom  they 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  their  country,  such  as 
was  afterwards  imputed  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
14).  (3)  Others,  following  a  conjectural  amendment  of 
the  text,  have  read,  "  Ye  shall  not  call  everything  a 
holv  thing  which  this  people  calleth  a  holy  thing,'*  and 
find  in  tiie  words  a  protest  against  the  idolatrous 
reverence  for  that  which  has  no  real  holiness,  analogous 
to  the  warning  against  soothsayers  or  diviners  in  verse 
19;  or  possibly  an  allusion  to  such  an  object  of 
worship  as  the  brazen  serpent,  which  Hezekiah  had 
destroyed  by  Isaiah's  advice  (2  Kings  xviii.  4).  Of 
these,  (2)  seems  the  most  in  harmony  with  the  sequence 
of  facts  and  thoughts. 

(13)  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself  .  .  .— 
The  words  contain  an  implicit  appeal  to  the  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Name  in  chap.  vi.  3.  Had  the  prophet's 
disciples  entered  into  the  meaning  of  that  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  P  "  H^  they  learnt  to  sanc- 
tif V  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  to  reco|piise  the  power  of  that 
innnite  holiness  P 

(w)  And  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary .  .  .— 
Literally,  he  shall  become  a  hallowed  thing,  with  the 
implied  thought  as  in  Ezek.  xi  16,  that  the  sanctuary 
is  also  an  asylum  (1  Kings  i.  50,  ii.  28).  In  that 
sanctuary,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  ihere  was  a 
refuge  from  all  terror,  the  answer  to  all  misgivings 
(Ps.  bcxiii.  17). 

But  for  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  for  a  rock 
of  offence  .  .  • — The  words  have  become  so  familiar 
to  us  through  their  Christian  application  (Matt. 
xxi.  44 ;  Bom.  ix.  33 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  8)  that  we  find  it  hard 
to  measure  their  force  and  meaning  as  they  came  from 
Isaiah's  lips.  Are  the  contrasted  clauses  connected  by 
any  common  link  of  imagery  P  To  enter  into  fellowship 
with  Jehovah,  is  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary.  He  who 
stands  on  the  stone  which  forms  the  thresnold  of  that 
sanctuaryy  has  gained  an  asylum.     But  to  do  that 


requires  the  clear  vision  of  faith.  He  who  walks 
blindly  (chap.  vi.  10 ;  John  xi.  10),  without  faith,  may 
stumble  on  that  very  stone  of  the  threshold,  and  what 
was  safety  and  life  for  others,  might  for  him  bring  pain 
and  shame.  He  might  be  there  sorely  bruised  putt, 
xxi.  44)  like  the  wild  animals  taken  in  a  trap  (synonyms 
are  heaped  one  upon  another  to  increase  the  force  of 
the  imagery),  till  a  helper  came  to  release  him.  So, 
Isaiah  says,  was  Jehovah  "  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel  ** 
(the  phrase  is  peculiar,  and  implies  a  hope  of  the 
restoi^  unity  of  the  nation's  life)  in  their  self ^hoeen 
blindness.  So  St.  Peter  says,  even  the  head  comer-atone 
is  to  those  who  "  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient'* 
a  "  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  ofrance  "  (1  Pet. 
ii.  8).  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  fall 
is  not  necessarily  final  and  irretrievable.  Men  may  be 
bruised,  but  not "  ^und  to  powder ; "  may  "  stumble  '* 
so  that  they  may  nse  ag^in  (Matt.  xxL  44;  Luke  ii.  34 ; 
Rom.  xi  11). 

(15)  And  many  among  them  shall  stumble, 
and  fall  .  .  . — ^The  accumulation  of  words  more  or 
less  synonymoufl  has  obviously,  as  before,  tJie  emphasis 
of  iteration.  Possibly  for  the  prophet  and  his  disciples, 
each  word  had  a  distmct  ethical  sig^ficance,  which  we 
can  only  partially  recover.  Looking  to  the  figure 
implied  in  verse  14,  they  seem  to  describe  the  sevenl 
stages  of  the  capture  of  the  animal  for  whom  the  trap 
has  been  laid,  it  first  stumbles,  then  falls  into  the  pit^ 
and  breaks  its  limbs,  then  is  fastened  in  the  trap,  and 
is  powerless  to  escape. 

(^^  Bind  up  the  testimony  .  .  .—The  intensity 
of  feeling  in  which  the  prophetic  utterance  of  verses 
11 — 15  had  its  birth,  is  followed  by  a  correspondmg 
solemnity  at  its  close.  The  words  which  had  oeen  so 
full  of  meaning  for  the  prophet  himself  are  to  be 
impressed  on  the  disciples  of  Jehovah  (for  it  is  He  who 
speaks),  i.e.,  on  those  who  looked  to  Isaiah  as  their  guide 
and  counsellor.  They  are  to  be  written  on  a  parchment 
roU,  as  men  wrote  the  sacred  Book  of  the  Law ;  the 
roll  is  to  be  sealed  up,  partly  as  a  securihr  against  its 
being  tampered  with,  till  the  time  came  for  its  disclo- 
sure (Dan.  xii.  4),  partly  as  an  attestation,  like  the  seal 
of  a  king's  letter  (I  Kings  xxi.  8 ;  Esth.  iiL  12),  that  it 
was  authentic.  The  two  terms  "testimony"  (Dent, 
viii.  19 ;  Pss.  L  7,  cxix.  2)  and  "  law "  are  here  taken 
in  their  wider  sense  as  applicable  to  any  revelation  of 
the  mind  of  God.  The  *'  kw  of  the  Lozd  "  of  Pss. 
xix.  7,  cxix.  1  was  wider  and  higher  than  the  Penta- 
teuchal  code. 

(17)  And  I  will  wait  upon  the  Iiord,  that 
hideth  his  flaoe  .  .  . — The  words  come  in  some- 
what abruptly,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  justifies  the 
assumption  ci.  some  critics  that  a  verse  has  been  loet. 
The  prophet  enforces  precept  by  example.  He  has 
learnt  to  conquer  the  feverish  desire  to  know  the 
future,  which  led  men  to  trust  in  soothsayem  and 
diviners,  and  from  which  even  his  own  disciples  were 
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Isaiali  and  his  Children  as  Signs. 


ISAIAH,    VIII.  Familiar  Spirits,  or  the  Living  God, 


his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I 
will  look  for  him.  <^®)  •  Behold,  I  and 
the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given 
me  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in 
Israel  from  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  which 
dwelleth  in  mount  Zion. 

t^>  And  when  they  shall  say  unto 
you.  Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep,  and 


a  Heb.  S.  l\ 


b  Luke  le. ». 


I  Heb^  no  mom- 
ing. 


that  mutter :  should  not  a  people  seek 
unto  their  God  9  for  the  living  to  the 
dead  P  <20)  a^o  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  ^  no  light 
in  them.  (^^  And  they  shall  pass 
through  it,  hardly  bestead  and  hungry : 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when 
they  shall  be  himgry,  they  shall  fret 


not  sltogether  exempt.  He  is  content  to  "  wait/'  even 
though  Jehovidi  "  hide  His  face/'  though  predictions 
seem  to  fail  (see  Note  on  verse  1),  and  all  seems  dark  and 
hopeless.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  contrast  between  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  hides  His  face  from  the  honse  of 
Jacob,  that  all  is  dark  for  the  nation's  life  as  such,  while 
vet  the  prophet,  in  his  own  individuality,  can  "look  for 
Him"  with  the  eye  of  faith. 

0»i  Behold,  1  and  the  obildren  whom  the 
Iiord  hath  given  me  .  .  • — ^In  the  mystic  signifi- 
cance of  his  own  name  (Isaiah — SalvoHon  oj  Jehovah) 
and  of  the  names  of  his  sons:  Benvnani  shall  return, 
and  Speed-plunder,  Haete'spoil,  possibly  also  in  that  of 
Immannel,  the  prophet  finds  a  sufficient  revelation  of 
the  future.  Each  was  a  riomen  et  omen  for  those  who 
had  ears  to  hear.  Gould  the  disciples  of  Isaiah  com- 
plain that  they  had  no  light  thrown  upon  the  future, 
when,  so  to  sav,  they  had  those  embodied  prophecies  ? 
The  children. oisappear  from  the  scene,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  their  after-history,  but  all  their  life  long, 
even  with  or  without  a  special  prophetic  work,  they 
nrast  have  been,  by  virtue  of  their  names,  witnesses  to 
a  later  generation,  of  what  Isaiah  had  predicted.  In 
Isaiah's  own  life,  as  including  symbolic  acts  as  well  as 
prophetic  words  (chap.  xx.  2),  we  have  a  further  develop, 
ment  of  the  thought  that  he  was  "  a  sign  and  a  wonder." 
(Gomp.  Eacek.  xu.  11.)  The  citation  of  the  words,  "  I 
and  tne  children  whom  thou  hast  given  me,"  in  Heb. 
ii.  13,  is  noticeable  here  chiefly  as  showing  how  little 
the  writer  of  that  Epistle  cared  in  this  and  other 
quotations  for  the  original  meaning  of  the  words  as 
determined  by  the  context.  It  was  enough  for  him 
that  the  Christ,  like  the  prophet,  did  not  stand  alone, 
but  claimed  a  fellowship  witn  the  children  whom  the 
Father  had  riven  him  ( John  xvii.  6, 12),  as  being  alike 
servants  and  children  of  God,  called  to  do  His  will. 

0»)  And  when  they  shaU  say  unto  you .  .  .— 
This  then  was  the  temptation  to  which  the  disciples  of 
Isuah  were  exposed,  and  to  which  they  were  all  but 
yielding.  Why  should  not  they  do  as  others  did,  and 
consult  the  soothsayers,  who  were  in  such  neat  demand 
(chap.  ii.  6),  as  to  the  anxious  secrets  of  the  coming 
years.  The  words  point  to  some  of  the  many  forms  of 
such  soothsaying  (Dent,  xviii.  10).  The  "familiar 
spirit"  (the  English  term  being  a  happy  paraphrase 
rather  than  a  translation),  is  closely  connected,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  witch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  1 — 20),  with 
the  idea  of  necromancy,  i,e.,  with  the  chum  to  have  a 
demon  or  spirit  of  divination  (Acts  xvi.  16),  on  the  part 
of  the  wizards  (comp.  Hom.  J/.,  xxiii.  10 ;  Virg.  Mn.,  vi. 
492)  that  **peep"  (old  English  for  **pipe,"  "chirp," 
"  whisper  ")  "  and  mutter.*"  This  peculiar  intonation, 
thrilling  each  nerve  with  a  sense  of  expectant  awe, 
seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  soothsayers  of 
Isaiah's  time  (chap.  xxix.  4). 

Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  GodP 
•  •  . — ^That,  the  prophet  says,  is  the  only  true  pathway 


to  such  knowledge  as  is  ffood  for  man.  The  latter  part 
of  the  question  is  abrupfly  elliptical :  Are  men  to  seek 
on  behalf  of  the  living  to  the  dead  1  What  ground,  he 
seems  to  asK,have  we  for  thinking  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  can  be  recalled  to  earth,  or,  if  that  were  nos- 
sible,  that  they  know  more  than  the  living  do  P  May 
it  not  even  be  that  they  know  less  P  The  prophet  views 
the  state  of  the  departed  as  Hezekiah  views  it  (chap, 
xxxviii.  18),  as  one,  not  of  annihilation,  but  of  dormant 
or  weakened  powers. 

(90)  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.— The 
words  are  only  remotely  and  by  analogy  an  exhortation 
to  the  study  of  Scripture  in  general,  or  even  to  that  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  m  particular.  "  The  law  and  the 
testimonv"  are  obviously  here,  as  in  verse  16,  the 
**  word  01  Jehovah,"  spoken  to  the  prophet  himself,  the 
revelation  which  had  come  to  him  witn  such  an  inten- 
sity of  power. 

If  they  speak  not  aeoording  to  this  word 
.  .  • — The  personal  pronoun  refers  to  the  people  of 
verse  19  who .  were  nimting  after  soothsayers.  The 
second  clause  should  be  rendered, /or  ^^em  there  is  no 
light  ofTnoming.  The  light  here  is  that  of  hope  rather 
tlum  of  knowledge.  No  morning  dawn  shoula  shine  on 
those  who  haunted  the  caves  and  darkened  rooms  of 
the  diviners,  the  seances  of  the  spiritualiste  of  Jeru. 
salem.  The  verse  admits,  however,  of  a  different 
construction.  As  the  Hebrew  idiom,  "  If  they 
shall  .  .  ."  stands,  as  in  Ps.  xcv.  11 ;  Heb.  iv.  3,  5,  for 
the  strongest  form  of  negative  prediction,  so  "  if  they 
shall  not  .  .  ."  may  stand  here  for  the  stroncpest  form 
of  positive.  So  taken  the  verse  would  reaa,  Surely 
they  will  speak  according  to  this  word  {i.e.,  will  have 
recourse  to  the  true  Revelation)  when  there  is  no 
morning-dawn  for  them,  when  they  look  above  and 
around,  and  see  nothing  but  darkness. 

(21)  And  they  shaU  pass  through  it  .  .  .— 
i.e.,  through  the  land  over  which  hangs  the  sunless 
gloom.  l%e  abruptness  with  which  the  verse  opens, 
the  absence  of  any  noun  to  which  the  pronoun  ''it" 
may  refer,  has  led  some  critics  (Cheyne)  to  transpose 
the  two  verses.  So  arranged,  the  thought  of  the  people 
for  whom  there  is  no  dawning  passes  naturally  into 
the  picture  of  their  groping  in  that  thick  darkness, 
and  then  the  misery  of  that  midnight  wandering  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  horrors  of  starvation.  The  words  may 
point  to  the  horrors  of  a  literal  famine  (chap.  ii.  11) ;  but 
as  the  darkness  is  clearly  figurative,  so  probably  is 
the  hunger— not  a  famine  of  bread,  but  of  hearing  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  The  Authorised  version  rightly 
translates  the  indefinite  singular  by  the  plural. 

When  they  shaU  be  hungry,  they  shall  tret 
themselves.— The  faithfol  who  waited  for  the  Lord 
might  bear  even  that  darkness  and  that  hunger,  as  soldiers 
bear  their  night-march  fasting  before  the  battle.  Not 
so  with  the  panic-stricken  and  superstitious  crowd. 
With  them  despair  would  show  itseli  in  curses.  (Gomp. 
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Light  and  Jcy, 


themselves,  and  curse  their  kin^  and 
their  God,  and  look  upward.  <^  And 
thej  shall  look  unto  the  earth;  and 
behold  trouble  and  darkness,  dimness 
of  anguish ;  and  they  shall  be  driven  to 
darkness. 

CHAPTER  IX.— W  Nevertheless  the 
dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her 
vexation,  when  at  the  first  he  lightly 
ajBlicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the 


1  Or  ^populout. 


aMatt.4.10:Eph. 


1  Or,  to  him. 


land  of  Naphtali,  and  afterward  did 
more  grievously  afflict  her  by  the  wbj  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Gralilee  ^of 
the  nations. 

(^)  "The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light :  they  that  dwell 
in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
upon  them  hath  the  light  shined. 
(3)  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and 
^not  increased  the  joy  :  they  joy  before 
thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest. 


Bev.  xvi.  11,  21.)  They  wonld  curse  at  once  the  king 
-who  had  led  them  to  destruction,  and  the  God  whom  they 
had  neglected.  Possibly  the  words  may  mean,  "  the 
king  who  is  also  their  God,"  as  in  Amos  v.  26  (Heb.) 
and  Zeph.  i.  5  ;  but  the  analogy  of  1  Kings  zxi.  13  is 
in  faTour  of  the  more  literal  meaning.  The  "  up- 
ward "  look  is,  we  must  remember,  that  of  despair  and 
defiance,  not  of  hope.  Upwards,  downwards,  behind, 
before,  there  is  nothing  for  them  but  the  darkness  in 
which  they  are  driven,  or  drifting  onward.  All  seems 
utterly  hopeless.  Like  Dante,  they  find  themselves 
in  a  land  "  where  silent  is  the  sun." 

IX. 

<i)  Nevertheless  the  dimness  . .  .—It  is  obvious, 
even  in  the  English  version,  that  the  chapters  are 
wrongly  di\'ided,  and  that  what  follows  forms  part  of 
the  same  prophetic  utterance  as  chap.  viii.  That  ver. 
sion  IB,  however,  so  obscure  as  to  be  almost  unintelli- 
gible, and  requires  an  entire  remodelling : — Surely 
there  is  no  gloom  to  her  that  was  afflicted.  In  the 
former  time  he  brought  shame  on  the  land  of  Zebulun 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali;  but  in  the  latter  he 
bringeth  honour  on  the  way  by  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan, 
the  circuit  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  prophet  had  seen  in  the  closing  verses  of  chap, 
viii.  the  extreme  point  of  misery,  ^at  picture,  as  it 
were,  dissolves,  and  another  takes  its  place.  She  that 
was  afflicted,  the  whole  laud  of  Israel,  should  have  no 
more  affliction.  The  future  should  be  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  past.  The  lands  of  Zebulun  and  I^aph- 
tali,  the  region  afterwards  known  as  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Gramee,  had  been  laid  waste  and  spoiled  by 
Tiglath.pilneser  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  That  same  region, 
described  by  the  prophet  in  different  terms  (the  former 
representing  the  tribal  divisions,  the  latter  the  geo- 
graphical) is  hereafter  to  be  the  scene  of  a  glory  greater 
than  Israel  had  ever  known  before. 

The  way  of  the  sea  .  .  .—The  context  shows 
that  the  "  sea  "  is  that  which  appears  in  Bible  history 
under  the  names  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Deut.  iii.  17),  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Sea  of  Tibe. 
rias  (John  vL  1),  Grennesaret  (Mark  vi.  53).  The 
high  road  thence  to  Damascus  was  known  as  Via 
Maris  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  (Kenan,  quoted  by 
Cheyne). 

Beyond  Jordan.—This,  the  Persea  of  later  geo- 
graphy,  included  the  regions  of  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
the  old  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gaa,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  These 
also  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Assyrian 
armies  under  Pul  (1  Chron.  v.  26). 

Galilee  of  the  nations.— The  word  GaHlee,  de. 
rived  from  the  same  root  as  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  9),  means 
strictly  "  a  circle,"  or  **  circuit."    It  was  applied  to  the 


border-lands  of  the  PhoBnician  frontier  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  and  there- 
fore known  as  "  Gralilee  of  the  Gfentiles  "  (Matt.  iv.  15, 
16)  what  in  mediaeval  German  would  have  been  called 
the  Heidewmark. 

(2)  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  .  .  • 
— ^The  words  throw  us  back  upon  chap,  viii  21,  22. 
The  prophet  sees  in  his  vision  a  light  shining  on  fJie 
forlorn  and  weary  wanderers.  They  had  been  wander, 
ing  in  the  "vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death"  (the  phraae 
comes  from  Ps.  xxiii.  4 ;  Job  iii.  5),  almost  as  in  the 
gloom  of  Sheol  itself.  Now  there  breaks  in  the  dawn 
of  a  glorious  day.  HistoricaUy  the  return  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  their  allegiance  to 
Jehovah  and  the  house  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxx.  11, 13) 
may  have  been  the  starting  point  of  the  prophet's 
hopes.  The  words  have  to  the  Christian  student  a 
special  interest,  as  having  been  <juoted  by  St.  liatthew 
(Matt.  iv.  15, 16)  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  miniBtry 
in  Gralilee,  perhaps  with  His  bemg  "  of  Nazareth,"  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  We  cannot  nositivelvsay 
that  such  a  fulfilment  as  that  was  in  uie  prophet^ 
thoughts.  The  context  shows  in  that  he  was  thinkiDg 
of  Assyrian  invasions,  and  the  defeat  of  Assyrian 
armies,  of  a  nation  g^wing  etrong  in  nnmben  and 
prosperity.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Evangelist 
adapts  the  words  of  prophecy  to  a  further  meaning  than 
that  which  apparently  was  m  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
and  interprets  them  by  his  own  experience.  When  he 
compared  the  state  of  Galilee,  yet  more,  perhaps,  tliat 
of  his  own  soul,  before  and  after  the  Son  of  man  bad 
appeared  as  the  light  of  the  world,  Isaiah's  words 
seemed  the  only  adequate  expression  of  the  change. 

(3)  Thou  hast  miiltipliedthe  nation,  and  not 
increased  the  joy. .  .—Better,  following  the  marginal 
reading  of  the  Hebrew:  Thou  hast  increased  its  joy. 
The  picture  is  one  of  unmingled  brightness ;  the  retam 
as  of  a  golden  age,  the  popmation  growing  to  an  extent 
never  attained  before  (comp.  chap.  xxvL  15;  Jer.  xxzL 
27 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  II),  and  scarcely  admits  of  the  daric 
shadow  introduced  by  the  reading  of  the  text,  unleaa, 
with  some  critics  (Kay),  we  see  in  the  words  a  cantrasi 
between  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  days  of  Solomon 
and  Uzziah,  in  which  there  was  no  peimanent  joy,  and 
the  abundancy  of  joyfulness  under  the  ideal  kin^. 

They  joy  oefore  thee  according  to  the  joy  in 
harvest.  .  . — ^The  words  "  before  thee  "  are  significanl 
The  gladness  of  the  people  is  that  of  worshippers  at  a 
sacrificial  feast  (chap.  xxv.  6 ;  Deut.  xii.  7, 12, 16),  wko 
find  the  secret  spring  of  blessing  in  thdr  conscioosness 
of  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  §o  the  New  Testament 
writers  speak  of  "  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  "  (PhiL  iii.  IX  of 
"  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Rom.  xiy.  17).  This  "  ioy  o£ 
harvest "  represents  the  peaceful  side  of  that  gladnefls, 
thought  of  as  the  gift  ot  Gk>d  (Acts  xiv.  17).    But  it 
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The  Coming  of  the  Prince  of  Pectce^ 


and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the 
spoil.  (^^  ^For  thou  hast  nroken  the 
yoke  of  his  burden,  and  the  staff  of  his 
shoulder,  the  rod  of  his  oppressor,  as  in 
the  day  of  'Midian.  <*)  *For  every 
battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused 
noise,   and  garments  rolled  in  blood; 


1  Or.  When  ikom 
brtikett. 

a  Jndfc.  7.  SS;  cIl 
10.  SS. 

3  Or,  When  the 
vholf  battle  of  the 
icttrnor  tca«,  Ac. 

9  Or,  and  H  vmu, 

4  Eeh.,meat. 
b  John  8. 18. 


'but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and 
*fuel  of  fire.  ^®^  For  unto  us  a  child  is- 
bom,  unto  us  a  ^son  is  given :  and  the- 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder : 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,. 
Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  ever- 
lasting Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace^ 


had  another  aspect.  It  was  the  rejoicing  after  a  con- 
flict, historically  with  foes  like  the  Assyrians,  spiritoaUy 
with  all  powers  hostile  to  the  trae  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  xii.  29).  The  joy  of  the  conquerors  on  the 
battle-field,  like  that  of  harvest,  had  become  proverbial 
(Ps.  cxix.  162). 

(*y  For  thou  hast  broken  the  yoke  of  his 
burden  •  .  . — The  text  comes  in  the  Hebrew  with  all 
the  emphasis  of  position.  The  yoke  of  his  burden  .  .  . 
thou  hast  broken.  The  phrase  suggests  a  bondage  like 
that  of  Egypt,  where  tne  "  task-masters "  (the  same 
word  as  t&t  here  rendered  "oppressors'')  drove  the 
people  to  their  labours  with  their  rods. 

As  in  the  day  of  Midian. — The  historical  allusion 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  division  of  spoil  that 
had  been  in  the  prophet's  thoughts.  Of  all  victories 
in  the  historv  of  Israel,  that  of  Gideon  over  the 
Midianites  had  been  most  conspicuous  for  this  feature 
(Judjjes  viii.  24—27).  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9—11  (which  the 
mention  of  Assur  shows  to  have  been  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Isaiah)  we  find  a  reference  to  the  same 
battle.  Men  remembered  "  the  day  of  Midian  " 
centuries  after  its  date,  as  we  remember  Poitiers  and 
Agin  court. 

(5)  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  •  .  .—Here 
again  the  whole  verse  requires  re-translating :  "  Every 
boot  of  the  warrior  that  tramps  noisily,  ar3L  the  cloak 
roUeain  blood,  are  (t.e.,  shall  oe) /or  burning,  {M)fuel 
for  fire.  The  picture  of  the  conquerors  collecting  the 
spoil  is  continued  from  verse  3.  The  victory  is  decisive, 
and  the  reign  of  peace  hetnuB,  and  the  weapons  of  war, 
the  garments  red  with  blood  (chap.  Ixiii.  1 — 3),  the 
heairr  boot  that  makes  the  earth  ring  with  the  warrior's 
tread,  these  shall  all  be  burnt  up.  Like  pictures  of  a 
time  of  peace  are  found  in  Zech.  ix.  10;  Ezek.  xxxix,  9; 
Ps.  xlvi.  9,  IxxvL  3. 

(^)  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom. — ^The  picture  of 
a  kingdom  of  peace  could  not  be  complete  without  the 
mani&station  of  a  king.  In  the  description  of  that 
king  Isaiah  is  led  to  use  words  which  cannot  find  a 
complete  fulfilment  in  any  child  of  man.  The  loftiness 
of  tnonght,  rising  here  as  to  its  highest  point,  is 
obviously  connected  with  the  words  which  told  that 
Jehovah  had  spoken  to  the  prophet  "with  a  strong  hand." 
His  condition  was  one  more  ecstatic  and  therefore  more 
apocalyptic  than  before,  and  there  flashes  on  him,  as  it 
were,  the  thought  that  the  future  deliverer  of  Israel 
must  bear  a  name  that  should  be  above  every  name 
that  men  had  before  honoured.  And  yet  here  also  there 
was  a  law  of  continuitv,  and  the  form  of  the  prediction 
was  developed  from  the  materials  supplied  oy  earlier 
prophets.  In  Ps.  ex.  he  had  found  the  thought  of  the 
king-priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  whom 
Jehovah  addressed  as  AdonaL  In  Ps.  ii.,  though  it  did 
not  foretell  an  actual  incarnation,  the  anointed  King 
was  addressed  by  Jehovah  as  His  Son.  The  throne 
of  that  righteous  king  was  as  a  throne  of  Gk)d  (Ps.  xlv. 
6).  Nor  had  the  prophet's  personal  experience  been  less 
fruitfully  suggestive.  He  had  given  his  own  children 
mysterious  names.     That  of  the  earthly  Immannel, 


as  the  prophet  brooded  over  it,  might  well  lead  on  to 
the  thouglit  of  One  who  should,  in  a  yet  higher  sense 
than  as  oeing  the  pledge  of  Divine  protection,  be  as- 
"  Grod  with  us."  £ven  the  earthly  surroundings  of 
the  prophet's  life  may  not  have  been  without  their  share 
of  suggestiveness.  The  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
with  wnom  his  nation  had  been  brought  into  contact 
delighted  in  long  lists  of  epithetic  names  (e.g.,  "the 
great  king,  the  King  unrivalled,  the  protector  of  the 
Just,  the  noble  wamor."  Inscription  of  Sennacherib, 
m  Records  of  the  Past,  i.  p.  25),  describing  their 
greatness  and  their  glory.  It  was  natural  that  the 
prophet  should  see  in  the  king  of  whom  he  thought 
as  the  future  conqueror  of  all  the  world-powers  that 
were  founded  on  might  and  not  on  right,  One  who 
should  bear  a  name  formed,  it  might  be,  after  that 
fashion,  but  full  of  a  greater  majesty  and  glory. 

His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful. — It  is 
noticeable  that  that  which  follows  is  given  not  as  many 
names,  but  one.  Consisting  as  it  does  of  eight  words,  of 
which  the  last  six  obviously  fall  into  three  couplets,  it  is. 
probable  that  the  first  two  should  also  be  taken  together, 
and  that  we  have  four  elements  of  the  compound  name :: 
(1^  Wonderful'CounseUor,  (2)  Ood-the-Mighty-One,. 
(3)  Father  of  Eternity,  (4)  Prince  of  Peace,  Each 
element  of  the  Name  has  its  special  significance.. 
(1)  The  first  embodies  the  thought  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  future  Messiah.  Men  should  not  simplv  praise 
it  as  they  praise  their  fellows,  but  should  adore  and 
wonder  at  it  as  they  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  Gk>d 
(Judges  xiii.  18,  where  the  Hebrew  for  the  "  secret " 
of  the  Authorised  version  is  the  same  as  that  for 
"  wonderful; "  Exod.  xv.  11 ;  Pss.  Ixxvii.  11,  Ixxviii.  11 ; 
Isa.  xxviii.  29,  xxix.  14).  The  name  contains  the  germ 
afterwards  developed  in  the  picture  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  true  king  in  chap.  xi.  2-— 4.  The  LXX.  renders  the 
Hebrew  as  "  the  angel  of  great  counsel,"  and  in  the 
Vatican  text  the  description  ends  there.  (2)  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  word  for  "  Qod  "  is  not  Elohim,  whidi 
may  be  used  in  a  lower  sense  for  those  who  are  repre- 
sentatives  of  God,  as  in  Exod.  vii.  1,  xxii.  28, 1  Sam. 
xxviii.  13,  but  El,  which  is  never  used  by  Isaiah,  or  any 
other  Old  Testament  writer,  in  any  lower  sense  than 
that  of  absolute  Deity,  and  which,  we  may  note,  had 
been  specially  brought  before  the  prophet's  thoughts 
in  the  name  Immannel.  The  name  appears  again  as 
applied  directlv  to  Jehovah  in  chap.  x.  21 ;  Deut.  x.  17 ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  18 ;  Neh,  ix.  32 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  8;  and  the  adjective 
in  chap.  xlii.  13.  (3)  In  "  Father  of  Eternity,"  (LXX. 
Alex,  and  Vulg.,  *'  Father  of  the  age  to  come  ")  we  have 
a  name  which  seems  at  first  to  clash  with  the  formalised 
developments  of  Christian  theology,  which  teach  us,, 
lest  we  should  "  confound  the  persons,"  not  to  deal  with 
the  names  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  interchange- 
able. Those  developments,  however,  were  obviously 
not  within  Isaiah's  icen,  and  he  uses  the  name  of 
'* Father"  because  none  other  expressed  so  well  the- 
true  idea  of  loving  and  protecting  government  (Job* 
xxix.  16,  Isa^  xxii.  21).  And  if  the  kingdom  was. 
to  be  "for  ever  and  ever,"  then  in  some  very  reak 
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The  Kingdom  of  EigIUeoiunes8. 


ISAIAH,   IX 


The  Pride  of  Ephraim. 


<'^  Of  the  increase  of  hie  government  and 
peace  ^  there  shall  he  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom, 
to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with 
judgment  and  with  justice  from  hence- 
forth even  for  ever.  The  *zeal  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this. 

(^)  The  Lord  sent  a  word  into  Jacob, 
and  it  hath  lighted  upon  Israel,  t®^  And 
all  the  people  shall  know,  even  Ephraim 
and  the  inhabitant  of  Samaria,  that  say 
in  the  pride  and  stoutness  of  heart, 
(10)  rjijjg  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we 


a  Luke  L  81, 88. 


b  S  KtOffg.  10.  81 : 
ch.  37.  St. 


1  Beh.,mlnole, 


S  neh..  with  whole 
mouth. 


c  rh.  6.  IS,  at  10.4. 


will  build  with  hewn  stones :  the  syco- 
mores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change 
them  into  cedars.  <^^)  Therefore  the 
Lord  shall  set  up  the  adversaries  of 
Bezin  against  him,  and  ^  join  his  ene- 
mies together ;  (^)  the  Syrians  before, 
and  the  Philistines  behind;  and  they 
shall  devour  Israel  ^with  open  mouth. 

^  For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out 
still. 

<^^)  For  the  people  tumeth  not  unto 
him  that  smiteth  tiiem,  neither  do  they 


sense  he  would  be,  in  that  attribnte  of  Fatherly 
^vemment,  a  sharer  in  the  eternity  of  Jehovah. 
Another  rendering  of  the  name,  adopted  by  some 
critics,  "Father  (i.e.,  Giver)  of  booty,"  has  little 
to  recommend  it,  and  is  entirely  out  of  liarmony 
with  the  majesty  of  the  context.  (4)  "  Prince  of 
Peace."  The  prophet  clings,  as  all  prophets  before 
him  had  done,  to  the  thongnt  that  peace,  and  not  war, 
belonged  to  the  ideal  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  That 
hope  nad  been  embodied  by  David  in  the  name  of 
Absalom  ("  father  of  peace  ")  and  Solomon.  It  had 
been  uttered  in  the  praver  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  3,  and  by 
Isaiah's  contemporary,  Micah  (v.  5).  Earth-powers, 
like  Assyria  and  Egypt,  might  rest  in  war  and  conquest 
as  an  end,  but  the  true  king,  though  warfare  might  be 
needed  to  subdue  his  foes  (Ps.  xlv.  5),  was  to  be  a 
"  Prince  of  Peace  "  (Zech.ix.  9, 10).  It  must  be  noted 
as  remarkable,  looking  to  the  grandeur  of  the  prophecy, 
and  its  apparentlv  direct  testimony  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  Christ,  that  it  is  nowhere  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  as  fulfilled  in  Him ;  and  this,  though  verse 
1  is,  as  we  have  seen,  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  and 
verse  7,  finds  at  least  an  allusive  reference  in  Luke 
i.  32,  33. 

(7)  Of  the  inorease  .  .  .  —Better,  "For  the 
increase  of  the  government,  and  for  pea.ce  wUh  no 
end  .  .  .  The  "  tm*one  of  David,"  though  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  body  of  prophetic  tradition  as  to  the 
Messiah,  may  be  noted  as  the  first  appearance  of  that 
tradition  in  Isaiah. 

Henceforth  even  for  ever.— The  words  admit, 
as  in  the  parallels  of  Pss.  xxi.  4,  Izi.  6,  7 ;  2  Sam.  vii. 
12 — ^16,  of  being  interpreted  of  the  perjMtuity  of  the 
dynasty  of  which  the  anointed  king  is  to  bo  the 
founder ;  but  the  "  Everlasting  Father  of  the  context, 
and  the  parallels  of  Pss.  xlv.  6,  ex.  4,  are  in  favour  of 
its  referring  to  a  personal  immortality  of  sovereignty. 

The  zeu.  of  the  Iiord  of  hosts  will  peixorm 
•  .  • — ^As  in  Greek  so  in  Hebrew,  we  have  the  same 
root- word  and  root-idea  for  "zeal"  and  "jealousy," 
and  here,  perhaps,  the  latter  thought  is  dominant.  It 
is  because  Jehovah  loves  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  an 
absorbing  love  that  He  purposes  such  great  things  for 
her  future,  and  that  what  He  purposes  will  be  assuredly 
performed.     (Comp,  Eiek.  v.  13.) 

(8|  The  Iiord  sent  a  word  into  Jacob  .  .  • 
—For  "hath  lighted"  read  it  lighteth.  A  new 
section,  though  stiU  closely  connected  with  the  his. 
torical  occasion  of  chap,  vii.,  begins.  The  vision  of  the 
glory  of  the  far-off  king  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
prophet  returns  to  the  more  immediate  surroundings 
of  his  time.     The  "  word  "  which  Jehovah  sends  is 


the  prophetic  message  that  follows.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  terms  "Jacob  "  and  "  Israel "  stand  in  the 
parallelism  of  identity  or  contrast,  but  the  use  of  the 
former  term  in  diap.  li.  3,  5, 6,  makes  the  former  use 
more  probable.  In  this  case  both  names  stand  practi- 
cally tor  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  the  true  representative 
of  Israel,  the  apostate  khigdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  beins[ 
no  longer  wortny  of  the  name,  and  therefore  describea 
here,  as  in  chap.  viL  5,  8, 17,  simply  as  Ephraim.  The 
occasion  of  the  prophecy  is  given  in  verse  9.  Pekah, 
the  king  of  Enhraim,  was  stiS  confident  in  his  strength, 
and  in  spite  of  his  partial  failure,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
ally  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  derided  the  prophet's  prediction. 

(10)  The  bricks  are  fallen  down  .  •  .—Sun- 
dried  bricks  and  the  cheap  timber  of  tiie  sycamore 
(1  Kings  X.  27)  were  the  common  materials  used  for 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  hewn  stones  and  cedar  for  the 
palaces  of  llie  rich.  Whatever  injury  Samaria  had 
sustained  (the  words  are  too  proverbialfy  figurative  to 
make  literal  interpretation  probable),  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Tiglatn.pileser,  was,  its  rulers  thought,  but 
as  the  prelude  to  a  great  and  more  lasting  victory  evoi 
than  that  of  2  Ghron.  xxviii.  6. 

(11)  Therefore  the  Iiord  shall  set  up  the 
adversaries  •  •  • — The  Hebrew  tenses  are  in  the 
past  {hoe  set  tfp),  but  probably  as  representing  the 
prophet's  visions  of  an  accomplished  future.  The 
"adversaries"  of  the  text  can  haraly  be  any  other  than 
the  Assyrians;  yet  the  context  that  follows  clearly 
points  to  an  attack  on  Ephraim  in  which  the  armies 
of  Besdn  were  to  be  conspicuous.  The  natural 
explanation  is  that  Syria,  after  the  conquest  by  the 
AiMyrian  king  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  was  compelled  to  take 
part  in  a  campaign  against  Samaria.  ^  The  reading 
of  the  text  may  be  retained  with  this  explanation, 
and  the  sentence  paraphrased  thus,  "Jehovah  will 
stir  up  the  adversaries  of  Besdn  (the  Assyrians  who 
have  conquered  Syria)  against  him  (Ephraim  and 
the  inhabitant  of  Samaria),  and  shall  join  nis  enemies 
against  him,  and  those  enemies  shall  include  the 
very  nations  on  whose  support  he  had  eonnted,  the 
Syrians  and  the  Philistines^'  (Ps.  IxxxiiL  7,  8).  The 
latter  people  were,  it  is  true,  enemies  to  Judah  (2 
Ghron.  xxviii.  18),  but  their  hostilities  extended  to  the 
northern  kingdom  also. 

(12)  For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  tamed 
away  •  •  . — The  formula  which  in  chap.  v.  25  had 
been  applied  to  Judah  is  here  and  in  verses  17,  21  used 
of  Israefat  large,  and  spedally  of  Ephraim.  It  embodied 
the  law  which  governed  Gk>d  s  dealing  with  both. 

(13)  For  the  people  tumeth  not  .  •  . — What 
follows  was  the  word  that  was  meant  for  all  Israel. 
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The  Branch  and  Rvsh  Cut  of. 


ISAIAH,  X. 


The  Land  Darkened, 


seek  the  Lobd  of  hosts.  (^^)  Therefore 
the  LoBD  will  cut  off  fix>m  Israel  head 
and  tail,  branch  and  rush,  in  one  day. 
<^)  The  ancient  and  honourable,  he  is 
the  head ;  and  the  prophet  that  te^heth 
lies,  he  is  the  tail.  (^^>  For  ^the  leaders 
of  this  people  cause  them  to  err;  and 
'^ihey  that  are  led  of  them  are  ^destroyed. 
<^^  Therefore  the  Lord  shall  have  no 
joy  in  their  young  men,  neither  shall 
have  mercy  on  their  fatherless  and 
widows :  for  every  one  is  an  hypocrite 
4uid  an  evildoer,  and  every  mouth 
Bpeaketh  ^foUy. 

For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out 
stiU. 

(18)  For  wickedness  bumeth  as  the 
fire:  it  shall  devour  the  briers  and 
thorns,  and  shall  kindle  in  the  thickets 


1  Or.  (*e»  thai  eaU 


IMCMCi 


S  Or.  tkm  that  are 
eallttt  Metcetf  of 


8  Heb.,  twoOoiMd 
up. 


4  Or,  vttlaiNy. 


B.O. 

cir.  79). 


6  Heb.,  meat 


6  Hob.,  ad. 


7  Or,  to  the  writer* 
that  write  grUv- 


of  the  forest,  and  they  shall  mount  up 
like  the  lifting  up  of  smoke.  ^'^^  Through 
the  wrath  of  the  Lobd  of  hosts  is  the 
land  darkened,  and  the  people  shall  be 
as  the  ^fuel  of  the  fire:  no  man  shall 
spare  his  brother.  <^)  And  he  shaU 
'snatch  on  the  right  hand,  and  be 
hungry;  and  he  shall  eat  on  the  left 
hand,  and  they  shall  not  be  satisfied : 
they  shall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of 
his  own  arm :  (^^)  Manasseh,  Ephraim ; 
and  Ephraim,  Manasseh :  and  they  to- 
gether shall  he  against  Judah. 

Fo;r  aU  this  his  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out 
stiU. 

CHAPTER  X.— W  Woe  unto  them 
that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and 
7  that  write  grievousness  which  they  have 


They  had  not  "tnnied"  to  the  Lord,  there  were  no 
proofs  of  that  conversion  which  true  prophets  and 
preachers  have  at  all  times  sought  after. 

(U)  Head  and  tail,  branch  and  rush  .  .  .—The 
*'  branch"  is  strictly  that  of  the  palm-tree,  which  in  its 
stately  height  answered  to  the  nobles  of  the  hind, 
while  the  "  rush/'  the  emblem  of  a  real  or  affected 
lowliness  (chap.  IviiL  5)  represented  the  "  mean  man  " 
of  chap,  ii  9.  The  same  proverbial  formula  meets  us 
in  chap.  xix.  15. 

(15)  iri^e  ancient  and  honourable  .  .  .— Gomp. 
chap.  iii.  2,  3,  for  the  meaning  of  the  words.  These, 
the  prophet  seems  to  say,  were  the  true  leaders  of  the 
people.  The  ideal  work  of  the  prophet  was,  indeed,  that 
of  a  teacher  who  was  to  lead  even  them,  but  corruptio 
opUmi  pessima;  and  to  Isaiah,  as  to  Jeremiah,  there 
was  no  class  so  contemptible  and  base  as  that  of 
spiritual  guides  whose  policy  was  that  of  a  time-serving 
selfishness.  The  verse  is  rejected  by  some  critics  as  a 
marginal  note  that  has  found  its  way  into  Ihe  t^ ;  but 
the  prophet  may  well  have  given  his  own  interpretation 
of  uiis  formula.  (Gomp.  cliap.  xxviii  7,  zxiz.  10 ;  Jer. 
xir.  14,  xxiii.  9—40.) 

(17)  Therefore  the  Lord  shaU  have  no  Joy.  .  • 
— ^The  Hebrew  tenses  are  in  the  past.  The  Lord  had 
no  joy.  The  severity  of  the  coming  judgment  is 
represented  as  not  sparing  even  the  flower  of  the 
nation's  youth,  the  widows  and  orphans  who  were  the 
special  objects  of  compassion  bom  to  God  and  man. 
The  corruption  of  the  time  was  universal,  and  the 
prophet's  formula, "  For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned 
awav  ..."  tolls  affain  like  the  kneU  of  doom. 

roily, — ^Better,  oUuphem/if  or  viUainy, 

<^)  It  shall  devour  the  briers  and  thorns .  .  . 
— ^The  words  are  obviously  figurative  for  men  who  were 
base  and  vile,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6 ;  but  the  figure  may 
have  been  suggested  by  chap.  viL  23,  24.  The  outward 
desolation,  with  its  rank  growth  of  underwood,  was  to 
the  nrophet's  eye  a  tvpe  of  the  moral  condition  of  his 
people.  And  for  such  a  people  sin  becomes  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  and  bums  like  a  fire  in  a  forest  thicket, 
leaving  the  land  clear  for  fresh  culture  and  a  better 
growth.  (Gomp.  chap.  xxxiiL  11, 12 ;  Jas.  iii.  5 ;  Heb. 
vi.8.) 


(19, 20)  Through  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  the  land  darkened  .  .  . — ^The  vision  of  darkness 
and  famine  which  had  come  before  the  nrophet's  eyes 
in  chap.  viii.  21  appears  once  again,  and  nere,  as  there, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  words  are  to  be  understood 
literally  or  figuratively.  The  definiteness  of  the  lan- 
guage of  verse  20  suggests  the  thoughts  of  the  horrors 
of  a  famine  like  that  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  vi.  28,  29), 
or  of  Deut.  xxviii.  63 — 57 ;  Zech.  xi.  9.  But  even  that 
scene  of  horror  might  be  only  typical  of  a  state  of 
chaos  and  confusion  pervading  the  whole  order  of 
society,  fierce  passions,  jealousies,  rivalries  working  out 
the  destruction  of  the  nation's  life;  such  as  Thucy- 
dides  (iii  82—84)  has  painted  as  the  result  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  mention  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
as  conspicuous  in  the  self -destructive  work  confirms 
the  fijTurative  interpretation.  They  were  devouring 
"  the  flesh  of  their  own  arm  "  when  they  allowed  their 
old  tribal  jealousies  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1—4;  2  Sam. 
xix.  43)  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

And  they  together  shall  be  against  Judah.— 
This  formed  the  climax  of  the  whole.  The  onl^  power 
of  union  that  showed  itself  in  the  northern  kmgdom 
was  to  perpetuate  the  gn^eat  schism  in  which  it  had  its 
origin.  Tne  idea  that  Israel  as  such  was  a  nation  was 
forgotten.  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  could  join  in  a 
common  expedition  against  Judah  when  thev  could 
join  in  nothing  else.  Of  this  flie  alliance  of  Pekah 
with  Bezin  was  the  most  striking  instance  (2  Ghron. 
xxviii.  6—15).  Traces  of  internal  division  are  found  in 
the  conspiracv  of  the  Gileadites  of  the  trans-Jordanio 
district  of  Ihuwasseh,  against  Pekah's  predecessor  in 
Samaria  (2  Kings  xv.  25). 

X. 

O)  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous 
decrees  .  .  . — The  division  of  the  chapters  is  again 
misleading.  Yerses  1 — 4  continue  the  discourse  of 
chap,  ix.,  and  end  with  the  final  knell,  "For  all 
this  ..."  With  verse  5  a  new  section  begins,  and  is 
carried  on  to  chap.  xii.  6,  which  deals,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  writings,  exclusively  with 
Assyria,  and  is  followed  in  its  turn  by  utterances  that 
deal  with  Babylon  and  other  nations.    The  formula 
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The  Day  of  Visitation, 


ISAIAH,  X. 


TJie  Asgyriofn  the  Scourge  of  GodL 


prescribed ;  (^^  to  turn  aside  the  needy 
from  judgment^  and  to  take  away  the 
right  from  the  poor  of  my  people,  that 
widows  may  be  their  prey,  and  that  they 
may  rob  the  fatherless !  (^)  And  what 
will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and 
in  the  desolation  which  shall  come  from 
far?  to  whom  will  ye  flee  for  help?  and 
where  will  ye  leave  your  glory  ?  W  With- 
out me  they  shall  dow  down  under  the 
prisoners,  and  they  shall  fall  under  the 
slain. 

'For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned 


acta.6>.SS.&0.U. 


1  'Or,  Wm  to  the 
Auyrian. 


S  Heb..  AMthvr. 
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away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  oui 
still. 

(5)  iQ  ^Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine 
anger,  ^and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is 
mine  indignation.  (^  I  will  send  hink 
against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and 
against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I 
give  him  a  charge,  to  take  the  spoil,  and 
to  take  the  prey,  and  ^to  tread  them 
down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

^)  Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither 
doth  his  heart  think  so ;  but  it  is  in  hi» 
heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  nations  not 


with  which  the  section  opens  reminds  us  of  that  of 
chap.  T.  S,  11, 18,  22,  and  suggests  the  thought  that 
the  prophet  is  speaking  not  only  or  chiefly  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  as  in  chap.  ix.  21,  but  of  Israel  as 
including  Judah.  The  evils  the  prophet  denounces 
are,  it  wul  be  noted,  identical  with  those  in  chaps,  i.  23, 
V.  23.  For  the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  read,  *'  and 
the  scribes  who  register  oppression,''  All  the  forma- 
lities of  justice  were  observed  punctiliously.  The 
decision  of  the  unjust  judge  was  duly  given  and 
recorded,  but  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  tnat  the  poor, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless  got  no  redress.  The 
words  for  "  prey  "  and  "  rob  "  are  those  used  in  the 
mysterious  name  of  chap.  viii.  1.  They  occur  again 
in  verse  6.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  prophet  sought 
in  this  way  to  impress  the  thought  oi  the  g^eat 
law  of  divine  retribution.  Men  were  reaping  as  they 
had  sown. 

(3)  And  what  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visita- 
tion .  .  .P — The  question  was  not  without  a  certain 
touch  of  irony.  Hftd  those  corrupt  judges  asked  them- 
selves what  they  would  do  when  the  Supreme  Judge 
should  call  them  to  account  ?  Had  they  an  ally  who 
could  protect  them  against  Jehovah  P  Or  had  they 
found  a  hidin^-place  for  the  treasures  which  they  had 
made  their  "^ory"?  Had  they  made  a  covenant  with 
Hades  and  with  death  P  (chap,  zxviii.  18). 

(^)  Without  me  they  shall  bow  down .  .  .— 
The  Hebrew  text  is  obscure,  but  these  words  were 
probably  intended  as  the  answer  to  the  taunting  ques- 
tion that  had  preceded  them.  Dropping  the  direct 
address,  and  passing  to  the  third  person,  the  jprophet 
seems  to  say  as  with  a  kind  of  ominous  "  aside,"  "  No, 
there  is  no  ally,  no  hiding-place  but  this,  except  they 
how  down  among  the  captives  or  fall  among  the  slain.*' 
Exile  or  death,  that  was  their  only  altema^ve.  When 
that  sentence  has  been  uttered,  the  doom-bell,  as  we 
have  called  it,  "  For  all  this  ..."  tolls  once  more.  If 
we  adopt  the  Authorised  version  we  have  the  same 
fact  asserted,  with  the  suggested  thought  that  there 
was  a  refuge  to  be  found  in  God. 

(5)  O  Assyrian. — The  words  open,  as  has  been  said 
above,  a  perfectly  distinct  section.  Assyria  had  been 
named  in  connection  with  the  Syro-Ephraim  alliance 
against  Judah  (chap.  vii.  17 — 20,  viii.  7,  8);  but  this 
is  the  first  prophetic  utterance  of  which  it  is  the  direct 
subject.  Anticipating  the  phraseology  of  chap.  xiii.  1, 
we  might  call  it  the  "burden  of  Assyria.''  In  the 
judgpment  of  the  best  Assyrian  scholars,  some  years 
had  passed  since  the  date  of  the  alliance  and  invasion. 
Tiglath  -  pileser  had  taken  Damascus  and  reduced 
Samaria  to  submission.     Fekah  and  Ahaz  had  met 


at  Damascus  to  do  homage  to  their  common  suzerain. 
In  B.C.  727  Salmaneser  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  and  began  the  conquest  of  Samaria  and 
the  deportation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  in  B.C.  7^  (2  Kings 
xvii.  3^—6).  On  his  death,  in  B.O.  721,  the  throne  was- 
seized  b^  Sargon,  who  had  been  his  Tartan,  or  com- 
mander-m-chief  (chap.  xx.  1).  The  achievements  of 
this  king  are  recorded  at  length  in  an  inscription  dis- 
covered  bv  M.  Botta  at  Khorsabad  (Records  of  the 
Pastf  vii.  is..  Lenormant's  Manual,  i.  p.  392).  In  it  he 
says: — ^''I  besieged,  took,  and  occupied  the  city  of 
Samaria,  and  carried  into  captivity  27;280  of  it» 
inhabitants.  I  changed  the  form  of  government  of  the 
country,  and  placed  over  it  lieutenimts  of  my  own."^ 
In  another  inscription  discovered  at  Kouyunyik,  but 
unfortunately  incomplete,  Sargon  sneaks  of  himself 
as  "the  conqueror  of  the  fi^-off  land  of  Judah'* 
(Layard,  Inscriptions,  xxxiii.  8).  It  was  probably  to 
this  king,  exulting  in  his  triumphs  and  threatening  an 
attack  on  Judah,  and  not  (as  was  commonly  thought 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  inscription)  to  his  son 
Sennacherib,  who  succeeded  him  b.c.  704,  that  the 
prophet  now  addressed  himself.  The  first  words  pro- 
claim that  the  great  king  was  but  an  instrument  work- 
ing out  the  Divine  intent,  the  **  rod,"  and  the  *'  staff," 
the  "  axe  "  and  the  "  saw  "  (verse  15).  So  in  chap. 
vii  20,  the  earlier  king  of  Assyria  is  as  *'  the  razor 
that  is  hired."  So  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jer.  IL  20  is 
the  **  battle-axe  "  or  *'  hammer  "  of  Jehovah*  (Comp. 
chap,  xxxvii.  26.) 

(6)  I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical 
nation. — ^Better,  impious.  The  verb  admits  of  the 
various  renderings,  "I  will  send,"  "I  did  send,"  and  "I 
am  wont  to  send."  The  last  seems  to  give  the  best 
meaning — not  a  mere  fact  in  history,  nor  an  isolated 
prediction,  but  a  law  of  the  Divine  government. 

To  taJce  the  spoil.-^The  series  of  words,  though 
general  in  meaning,  contains  probably  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  destruction  of  Samaria,  walls  pmlled 
down,  houses  and  palaces  turned  into  heaps  of  rabUsh, 
the  soldiers  trampling  on  flower  and  fruit  gardens,  this 
was  what  the  Asmian  army  left  behind  it.  Judah  had 
probably  sufEered  in  the  same  way  in  the  hands  of 
Sargon. 

(n  Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  so.— The  thoughts 
which  Isaiah  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Assyrian  are 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  supreme  egotism  of  the 
Sargon  inscription,  "  I  conquered,"  "  I  besieged,**  "  I 
burnt,"  "I  killed,"  " I  destroyed " ;  this  is  the  ever. 
recurring  burden,  mingled  here  and  there  with  the 
boast  that  he  is  the  champion  of  the  great  deitias  of 
Assyria,  of  Ishtar  and  of  l^ebo. 
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The  Boasts  of  the  Assyrian  King, 


ISAIAH,  X. 


The  Punishment  0/ Pride, 


a  few.  <®>  ''For  lie  saith,  Are  not  my 
princes  altogether  kings  P  (^)  Is  not 
Calno  as  Carchemish  ?  is  not  Hamath 
as  Arpad  P  is  not  Samaria  as  DamascusP 
^^)  As  mj  hand  hath  found  the  king- 
doms of  the  idols^  and  whose  graven 
images  did  excel  them  of  Jerusalem  and 
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of  Samaria ;  ^^>  shall  I  not,  as  I  have 
done  unto  Samaria  and  her  idols,  so  do 
to  Jerusalem  and  her  idols  P 

(12)  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  when  the  Lord  hath  performed  his 
whole  work  *upon  Mount  Zion  and  on 
Jerusalem,  I  will  ^punish  the  fruit  ^of 


(8)  Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings  P— 
So  Tiglath-pileser  names  the  twenty.three  kings  (Ahaz 
and  Fekah  among  them)  who  came  to  do  homage  and 
pajtribnte  at  Damascos  ( Records  of  the  Fast,  r.  ^—26). 

&)  Is  not  Calno  as  Carohemish  ?— The  six 
names  obvionsly  pointed  to  more  recent  eonqnests  in 
which  Sargon  ana  his  predecessors  had  exulted.  One 
after  another  they  had  fallen.  Conld  Judah  hope  to 
escape  ?  (1)  Calno,  the  Cahieh  of  Gen.  x.  10,  Amos  vi. 
2.  That  prophet  had  held  up  its  fate  in  vain  as  a 
warning  to  Samaria.  1 1  has  been  identified  by  Kay  with 
Ctesiphonon  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  by  Lenormant 
(Manual,  i.  80)  with  Ur  of  the  Chiddees  and  with  the 
rains  kaown  now  as  the  Mu^heir,  by  Hawlinson  (Five 
Great  Monarchies,  i.  20)  with  Nipwr,  The  Assyrian 
form,  Kil-Ann,  means  the  "house"  or  '^temple"  of 
Ann,  an  Assyrian  deity).  Sennacherib  (Lenormant 
i.  3d8),  speaks  of  having  reconquered  it  sdfter  a 
Chald^ui  revolt,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as  sLives.  The 
liXX.  version,  which  instead  of  naming  Carchemish, 
^ves  *'  Cahin^,  where  the  tower  was  built,"  seems  to 
imply  a  tradition  identifying  that  city  with  the  Tower  of 
Babel  of  Gen.  xi.  4.  (2)  Carchemish.  Few  cities  of  the 
ancient  world  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  than 
this.  Its  name  has  been  expudned  as  meaning  the 
Tower  of  Chemoeh,  and  so  bears  witness  to  the 
widespread  cuUits  of  the  deity  whom  we  meet  with  in 
BibliciEd  history  as  the  "  abomination  of  the  Moabites"  (1 
Kings  xi.  7).  It  has  been  commonly  identified  witii  the 
Oircesium  of  Greek  historians,  but  the  inscriptions  found 
br  Mr.  Greorge  Smith  at  Tarabolos  (the  HierapoHs 
of  the  Greeks)  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Kyabur,  prove  that  this  is  the  true 
representative  of  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  old 
mttite  kings  (Times,  Aug.  23, 1876).  Its  importance 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name,  in  its 
Sgyptian  form  of  Elarakumusha,  in  the  record  of 
£gyptian  kings.  Thothmes  I.  (cirea  B.o.  1600)  con- 
quered it,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  campaign,  strengthened 
tne  forces  of  Egypt  with  the  chariots  and  horses  for 
which  it  was  afterwards  conspicuous  (Lenormant, 
Manual,  i.  p.  229).  Thothmes  HL.  built  a  fortress  there 
to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  (ibid,  i.  p.  2^), 
the  ruins  of  whicn,  with  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
works  of  Egyptian  inanufactiure,  have  recently  been 
found  there  (ibid,  i.  p.  263).  It  revolted  aeainst 
Bamses  II.  (the  Sesostris  of  the  Gree]ra),  witn  the 
Hittites  and  Phcenicians,  and  other  nations,  but  was 
subdued  by  him  in  the  expedition  in  which  the 
Yietorions  issue  is  recorded  on  the  monument  on  the 
ITahr-el-Kelb  near'  Beyrtit,  Shaknaneser  lY.  (con- 
temporary with  Ahab)  records  that  he  demolished  and 
burnt  it  (ibid.  i.  p.  380).  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  the  king 
to  whom  Ahaz  paid  tribute,  received  tribute  from  its 
king  in  B.C.  742  (ibid,  i.  p.  389).  The  last  two  vic- 
tories are  probably  referred  to  in  the  boast  now  before 
us.  At  a  later  period  it  was  conspicuous  for  the  great 
defeat  of  Pharaoh -Necho's  army  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(see  notes  on  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Its  commereial  importance 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  "  mana  (Heb.,  manah) 
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of  Carehemish"  appears  in  numerous  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions as  the  standard  weight  of  the  time,  just  as 
that  of  Treyes,  in  the  commerce  of  the  Middle  AffOi)* 
is  shown  by  the  survival  of  the  name  in  the  "'nroy 
weight "  of  our  arithmetic  books  (Records  of  the  Past, 
vii.  114). 

Is  not  Hamath  as  Arpad  ?—(l)  Hamath  on  the 
Orentes,  the  capital  of  an  Aramrean  kingdom,  was  pro- 
minent in  the  history  of  the  East.  Under  its  kings  Toi 
and  Joram  it  paid  tribute  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  9, 10). 
It  fell  under  the  power  of  Jeroboam  n.  of  Israel 
(2  KinflTS  xiv.  25).  In  conjunction  with  Damascus  it 
revoltea  against  Shalmaneser  lY.,  and  was  subdued  by 
him  (Lenormant's  Manual,  i.  p.  380).  Its  king  was 
first  among  the  tributary  princes  under  Tiglath-pileser 
n.  after  having  joined  with  Pekah  and  Bezin  in  their 
revolt  (ibid,  i,  p.  389).  Lastly,  to  come  to  the  date  of 
the  present  prophecy,  it  again  revolted,  in  conjunction, 
as  before,  with  Damascus  and  Samaria,  and  was  again 
subdued  by  Sargon  (ibid,  I  p.  393).  (2)  Of  the 
earl^  hiBtoiy  of  Arpad  we  know  less,  but  it  appears  as 
havmg  sustained  a  three  years'  siege  from  the  forces  of 
Tiglath-pileser  II.  It  joined  Hamath  in  its  revolt 
against  Sargon,  and  was  again,  as  this  verse  implies, 
subdued  by  mm.  It  is  always  united  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  Hamath  (chaps,  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13). 
Under  the  name  of  Erf  ad  it  is  still  traceable  about  nine 
miles  from  Aleppo  (Lenormant,  i.  pp.  3B9,  393). 

Is  not  Samaria  as  Damascus  P— These  cities, 
which  under  Bezin  and  BemaHah  had,  as  we  have  seen 
(chap,  vii.)  revolted  against  Tiglath-pileser,  and  the 
latter  of  which  had  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Ep^yptian  king  So,  or  Sabaco  (2  Kmgs 
xviL  4),  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  trains t  Shalmaneser 
rV.,  close  for  the  present  the  list  of  Sargon^s  conquests. 

ao)  As  my  hand  hath  found  the  klnRdoms 


of  the  idols.— The  word  "  idols  "  seems  hardly  ap- 
propriate as  a  word  of  scorn  in  the  mouth  of  an  idola. 
trous  king ;  but  Isaiah  probably  puts  into  hb  lips  the 
words  wmch  he  himself  would  have  used.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  in  character  with  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
that  Sargon  should  ascribe  his  victories  to  Asshur  as 
the  Supreme  God,  before  whose  sovereignty  all  local 
deities  were  compelled  to  bow.  To  the  Assyrian  king 
the  name  of  Jehovah  would  represent  a  deity  whose 
power  was  to  be  measured  by  the  greatness  of  the 
nation  that  worshipped  Him,  and  inferior,  therefore,  to 
the  gods  of  Carchemish  or  Hamath.  The  worship  of 
Baal,  Moloch,  and  other  deities,  in  both  Israel  and 
Judah,  had  of  course  tended  to  strengthen  this  estimate. 
(Gomp.  Babshakeh's  language  in  chap,  xxxvi.  18, 19.) 

W  Shall  I  noty  as  f  have  done  .  .  .—The  verse 
g^ives  the  occasion  of  Isaiah's  utterance.  Sargon  was 
threatening  Jerusalem,  probably  in  the  early  years  of 
Hezekiah's  reign.  The  inscriptions  show,  as  chap.  xx.  1 
also  does,  that  he  made  war  against  PhiHstia  and  be- 
sieged  Ashdod  (Records  of  the  Past,  vii.  40). 

m  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass  •  •  •— 
Better,  And  U  shall  come  to  pass  .  .  .  The  boast  of 
the  proud  king  is  interrupted  by  the  reassertion  of  the 


The  King  of  Assyrians  Boasts, 


ISAIAH,  X. 


The  Glory  of  the  ForttA  eonsumedL 


the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks.  ^^>  Tor 
he  saith.  By  the  strength  of  my  hand 
I  have  done  ity  and  by  my  wisdom; 
for  I  am  prudent :  and  I  have  removed 
the  bounds  of  the  people,  and  have 
robbed  their  treasures,  and  I  have  put 
down  the  inhabitants  ^like  a  valiant 
man :  ^^)  and  my  hand  hath  found  as 
a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people :  and  as 
one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I 
gathered  all  the  earth ;  and  there  was 
none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened 
the  mouth,  or  peeped. 

(1^)  Shall  the  ax  boast  itself  ag^nst 
him  that  heweth  therewith?  or  shall 
the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that 
shaketh  it?  ^as  if  the  rod  should  shake 


1   Or,  liJIoe   Mony 


S  Or,  iM  </  a  rod 
Mould  §Koke 
them   that   lift 


8  Or.  that  which  is 
nattBood. 


4  Heb^  from  the 
tonl  and  even  to 
the/Luh, 


5  Heb^  number. 


iUdf  against  them  that  lift  it  up,  or  as 
if  the  staff  should  lift  up  ^itself ^  as  if  U 
were  no  wood. 

<i«)  Therefore  shall  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  send  among  his  fat  ones  lean- 
ness; and  under  his  gloiy  he  shall 
kindle  a  burning  like  the  burning  of  a 
fire.  ^^^)  And  the  light  of  Israel  shall 
be  for  a  fire,  and  his  Holy  One  for  a 
flame :  and  it  shall  bum  and  devour  his 
thorns  and  his  briers  in  one  day ;  ^^^>  and 
shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest, 
and  of  his  fruitful  field,  ^both  soul  and 
body :  and  they  shall  be  as  when  a 
standardbearer  fainteth.  (^>  And  the 
rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall 
be  ^few,  that  a  child  may  write 
them. 


fact  that  he  is  bat  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  that  when  his  work  was  done  he  too  frill  be 
punished  for  his  pride.  The  *'  fruit "  of  the  "  stout 
heart "  includes  all  the  words  and  acts  in  which  his 
arroeance  had  shown  itself. 

(13)  For  he  saith,  By  the  strength  of  my 
hand  .  .  . — ^Another  reproduction  of  the  style  of  the 
royal  inscriptions  of  Assyria.  (Gomp.  chap,  xxxyii. 
10—13.) 

I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people. 
— The  practice  has,  of  coarse,  more  or  less  characterised 
the  conquerors  of  all  ages  in  their  attempts  to  merge 
indepenaent  nationalities  into  one  great  empire ;  but  it 
was  pursued  more  systematically  by  Assyria  than  by 
most  others.  To  be  "a  remoTer  of  boundaries  and 
landmarks  "  was  the  title  in  which  an  Assyrian  king 
most  exalted.  (Gomp.  inscription  of  Rimmon-nirari,  in 
Smith's  Assyrian  IHseoveries,  pp.  243,  244.  Records 
of  the  Past,  xi.  3). 

I  have  put  down  the  imhabitants  like  a 
valiant  man. — ^Better,  I  have  pui  down  those  that 
sat  firmly.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "yaliant  man" 
means  pnmarily  a  "buU,"  and  then  fig^nrati^ely,  as 
in  chap,  xxxiy.  7 ;  Ps.  xxii.  12,  a  "  mighty  one."  The 
fact  tnat  the  bull  appears  so  frequently  in  Assyrian 
monuments  as  a  symbol  of  soyereign^,  males  it  probable 
that  the  word  is  used  in  that  symbouc  sense  here.  In 
Ps.  Ixxyiii.  25,  the  '*  miehty  ones  "  to  whom  it  is  applied 
are  those  of  the  host  of  heayen,  the  angels  of  GK>a. 

(14)  My  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest.— The  in- 
scription of  Sareon  presents  an  almost  verbal  paral- 
lelism {Records  o/  the  Past,  yii.  28).  In  other  documents 
the  king  looks  on  himself  as  a  colossal  fowler,  and  the 
kingdoms  are  but  as  birds'-nests  for  him  to  spoil,  and 
the  nests  are  left  empty. 

There  was  none  that  • . .  peeped— i.e.,  chirped. 
See  Note  on  chap.  yiii.  19.  Not  a  fledgling  was  left  in 
the  nests  which  the  royal  fowler  had  despoiled. 

(vs>  Shall  the  az  boast  itself  •  •  .  P— The  words 
spoken  by  the  prophet  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Jehoyah 
remind  us  of  the  way  in  which  Ghristiaa  writers  of  the 
flfth  century  spoke  of  Attila  as  ''  the  scourge  of  Gk)d." 
There  was  comfort  in  that  thought  for  the  nations  that 
were  scourged.  The  man's  lust  for  power  might  be 
limitless,  but  there  was  the  limit  of  the  compassion  and 
longsaffering  of  God. 


As  if  the  rod  should  shake  itself  against 
them  that  lift  it  up.— Better,  As  if  the  rod  shavld 
shake  them.  The  plural  is  used  either  as  generalising 
the  comparison,  or  more  probably  as  suwesting  the 
thought  that  Elohim  (God)  is  the  trae  widder  d^  the 
rod.    (Gomp.  yene  5.) 

As  if  the  staff  should  lift  up  itself,  as  if  it 
were  no  wood.— The  multiplied  italics  show  that 
the  translators  found  the  dause  difficult  Better  and 
more  simply.  As  if  the  sUj^  should  Uft  ihai  which  im 
not  wood,  i.e.,  the  liying  arm  that  holds  it.  Was  it  for 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  assume  that  he  could  alter  and 
determine  the  purposes  of  Jehoyah?  Did  the  nma 
wield  the  rod,  or  the  rod  the  man  P 

(16)  Therefore  shall  the  Iiord  •  • .  send  amons 
his  fat  ones  leanness.— The  oyerthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  is  painted  in  the  two-fold  imagenr  of  famine 
and  of  fire.  (Ghap.  xyii.  4 ;  comp.  Pharaon's  yision  in 
Gen.  zlL  18—24.)  The  "fat  ones  "  are  the  warriors  of 
the  Assyrian  army.  The  fire  that  bums  the  glorr  of 
the  king  is  explained  in  the  next  yerse  as  the  wratn  of 
Jehoyu^. 

(17)  And  the  light  of  Israel  shall  be  for  a  lire. 
— ^The  Diyine  glory,  which  is  as  a  consuming  fire  (chap. 
xxyiL  4)  to  the  enemies  of  Israel,  is  to  Isnel  itaelf  as 
the  yery  light  of  life.  The  "  briars  and  thorns  "  (we 
note  the  recurrence  of  the  combination  of  chap.  ix.  18) 
are  the  host  of  the  Assyrian  army  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
6 ;  Esek  ii.  6),  as  "  the  glory  of  his  forest  *'  in  the  next 
yerse  are  the  captains  and  princes.  The  emphatie  ''  in 
one  day"  points  to  some  great  catastrophe,  such  as  thai 
which  afterwards  destroyed  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

(18)  Both  soul  and  body.- literally,  from  the 
soul  even  to  the  flesh.  The  metaphor  is  for  a  moment 
dropped,  and  the  reality  is  vnyeileo. 

As  when  a  standardbearer  fainteth.— The 
Authorised  yersion  represents  the  extremity  of  misery 
and  exhaustion.  The  "standard-bearer"  was  choeen 
for  his  heroic  strength  and  stature.  When  he  "  fainted  " 
and  gaye  way,  what  hope  was  there  that  others  would 
suryiye  P  A  more  correct  rendering,  howeyer,  giyes 
As  a  sick  man  pinelh  away. 

(19)  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest 
shall  be  few.— To  number  the  host  of  an  anny,  to 
count  killed  and  wounded  after  a  battle,  was  commonly 
the  work  of  the  royal  scribe,  who  appears  so  often  as 
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ISAIAH,  X. 


77i6  SlauglUer  of  Midian  repeated. 


<^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
daj,  that  the  remnant  of  Israel,  and 
such  as  are  escaped  of  the  house  of 
Jacob,  shall  no  more  again  stay  upon 
him  that  smote  them;  but  shall  stay 
upon  the  Lobd,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
in  truth.  <^)  The  remnant  shall  return, 
even  the  remnant  of  Jacob,  unto  the 
mighty  God,  <^>  *Por  though  thy 
people  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
yet  a  remnant  ^of  them  shall  return: 
*the  consumption  decreed  shall  overflow 
*with  right^usness.  ^^^  '"For  the  Lord 
€rOD  of  hosts  shall  make  a  consumption, 
even  determined,  in  the  midst  of  sdl  the 
land. 

^)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts,  0  my  people  that  dwellest 


a  Bom.  9. 97. 


1    Heb.,    in,    or, 
amongtt. 


b  cb.  K.  n. 


1  Or.in. 


e  clL28.a 


8  Or.  but  he  Bhatl 
lift  up  his  $taff 
fortku. 


d  Ex.  14. 


e  Jadg.  7.  IB ;  ch. 
0.4. 


4  Heb.,  ahaa  re- 
move. 


in  Zion,  be  not  afraid  of  the  Assyrian : 
he  shall  smite  thee  with  a  rod,  ^and 
shaU  lift  up  his  staff  against  thee,  after 
the  manner  of  'Egypt.  <**)  For  yet  a 
very  little  while,  and  the  indignation 
shall  cease,  and  mine  anger  in  their 
destruction.  (^^  And  the  Lobd  of  hosts 
shall  stir  up  a  scourge  for  him  accord- 
ing to  the  slaughter  of  'Midian  at  the 
rock  of  Oreb  :  and  as  his  rod  was  upon 
the  sea,  so  shall  he  lift  it  up  after  the 
loanner  of  Egypt.  <^)  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day,  that  his  burden 
^shall  be  taken  away  from  off  thy 
shoulder,  and  his  yoke  from  off  thy 
neck,  and  the  yoke  shall  be  destroyed 
because  of  the  anointing. 
(^^  He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed 


in  that  employment  in  Assyrian  scnlptores.  Here  the 
snrviTors  (the  "  remnant"  as  before)  were  to  be  so  few 
(literally,  a  number)  that  even  the  boy  who  conld 
hardly  connt  but  on  his  fingers  would  be  skilled  enough 
to  number  them. 

(20)  The  remnant  of  Israel  •  .  .—For  the  rem. 
nant  of  Assyria  there  is  as  yet  no  word  of  hope. 
(See,  however,  chap.  ziz.  23.)  For  that  of  Israel,  the 
prophet,  falling  back  on  the  thought  embodied  in  the 
name  Shear- jashub  (see  Note  on  <£ap.  viL  3),  predicts 
a  brighter  future. 

Shall  no  more  again  stay  upon  him  that 
smote  them. — ^The  smiter  is  the  king  of  Assyria, 
iv^hose  protection  Ahaz  and  his  counsellors  had  courted 
instead  of  trusting  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  Their 
experience  of  the  &ilure  of  that  &lse  policy  should  lead 
them  to  see  that  faith  in  Gk>d  was,  after  all,  the  truest 
wisdom. 

iSi)  The  remnant  shall  return  .  .  .—The  very 
form  of  the  words  (Shear-foehub)  shows  that  the 
|»rophet  had  the  "  Immanuel  promise  in  his  thoughts, 
just  as  ''the  mighty  God"  (the  same  word  as  in 
chap.  ix.  6)  must  bive  reminded  men  of  the  Child  who 
was  to  bear  that  name  in  the  age  to  come.  (Gomp. 
Hezekiah's  proclamation  in  2  Ghron.  zxz.  6.) 

(82)  Though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea.  —  The  word  "  remnant "  has, 
however,  its  aspect  of  severity  as  well  as  of  promise. 
Men  are  not  to  expect  that  they,  the  hypocrites  and  evil- 
doers, shall  escape  their  punishment.  The  promise  of 
restoration  is  for  the  remnant  only.  (Gomp.  St.  Paul's 
application  of  the  text  in  Bom.  ix.  27,  28). 

The  oonsiimption  decreed  shall  overflow 
with  righteousness.  —  Literally,  a  finished  (or 
final)  work,  dedaive,  overjlowing  wUh  ri^hteovsness, 
A  hke  phrase  meets  us  again  in  chap,  xxviii.  22 ;  Dan. 
ix.  27.  The  "  finished  work  "  is  that  of  God's  judg- 
ment, and  it  "overflows  with  righteousness"  at  once 
punitive  and  corrective. 

(^)  p  my  people  ...  be  not  afiraid  of  the 
ApsyriBSi, — The  pnustical  conclusion  of  all  that  has 
been  said  is,  that  the  people  should  not  g^ve  way  to 
panic  as  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Ahaz  (chap, 
vii.  2),  but  should  abide  the  march  of  Sargon,  or  his 
successor,  with  the  tranquillity  of  faith.  They  were 
not  to  faint  beneath  the  blows  of  the  ^*  rod  "  and  "  staff," 


even  though  it  were  to  reproduce  the  tyranny  of  Egypt. 
In  that  very  phrase,  *' after  the  manner  of  Egypt,*' 
there  was  a  nround  of  hope,  for  the  crueliy  of  Phanu>h 
wajB  followed  by  the  Exoidus.  As  the  later  Jewish 
proverb  had  it,  **  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled, 
then  Moses  is  bom." 

W  The  Indignation  shall  cease  .  .  .—The 
"  indigiation "  is  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  poured  out 
upon  His  people.  That  wrath  is  to  cease,  ana  His  anger 
8nall  be  for  tne  destruction  of  their  enemies. 

(26)  Aooording  to  the  slaughter  of  Midian. 
— ^The  historical  associations  of  chap.  ix.  4  are  still  in 
the  prophet's  mind.  In  the  history  of  Judges  (vii.  25), 
Oreo  and  Zeeb  are  the  names  at  once  of  the  Midianite 
chiefs  and  of  the  places  where  they  were  slain. 

As  his  rod  was  upon  the  sea.— The  italics  spoil 
the  sense.  Better,  Hia  rod  upon  the  eea  .  .  ,  He  shaU 
lift  it  up  after  the  wfim/ner  of  Egypt  The  ambia^ous 
formula  which  had  been  taken  as  primarily  of  evil 
boding  in  verse  24,  is  repeated  as  an  augury  of  good. 
There  was  another  rod  prominent  in  that  Egyptian 
history  besides  that  of  the  oppressor,  and  that  rod  had 
been  wielded  by  the  deliverer. 

(27)  The  yoke  shall  be  destroyed  because  of 
the  anointing  .  .  .—The  English,  as  it  stands,  is 
scarcely  intelligible,  but  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
"  anointing  "  was  iliat  which  marked  out  the  kings  and 
priests  of  Judah  as  a  consecrated  people,  and  the 
remembrance  of  which  would  lead  Jehovah  to  liberate 
them  from  bondage.  Most  commentators,  however, 
render  ''by  reason  of  the  fat,"  the  implied  figure 
being  that  of  a  bulled:  which  g^ws  so  lat  that  the 
yoke  will  no  longer  go  round  his  neck,  as  the  symbol 
of  a  people  waxing  strong  and  asserting  its  freedom. 
Comp.  "Jeshumn  waxed  fat  and  kicked"  (Deut. 
xxxil  15). 

(28)  He  is  come  to  Aiath  •  •  • — There  is  an 
obviQus  break  between  this  and  the  preceding  verse, 
and  a  new  section  begins,  connected  with  the  former 
bv  unity  of  subject,  both  referring  to  Sarffon's  invasion 
of  Judah.  That  such  an  invasion  tooK  place  at  or 
about  the  time  of  that  king's  attack  on  Ashdod  (chap. 
XX.  1)  the  inscriptions  leave  no  doubt.  The  Konjunyik 
cylinder  names  the  king  of  Judah  as  having  joined 
with  the  king  of  Ashdod ;  and  in  another,  Sargon  speaks 
of  himself  as  ''  the  snbduer  of  the  lands  (n  Judah  " 
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The  March  of  the  Aeeyrian  Army, 


ISAIAH,  XI. 


The  Haughty  Ones  kumhlecL 


to  Migron ;  at  Michmash  lie  hath  laid 
up  his  carriages :  <®>  they  are  gone 
over  the  passage:  they  lua.ye  taken 
up  their  lodging  at  GkSba;  Bamah  is 
afraid;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled.  («»  iLift 
up  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  Grallim: 
cause  it  to  be  heard  unto  Laish,  0  poor 
Anathoth.  (^^)  Madmenah  is  removed ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Gtebim  gather  them- 
selves to  flee.  ^®>  As  yet  shall  he 
remain  at  Nob  that  day :  he  shall 
shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of 


1  Heb.,  Cry  •hHU 
toUh  thy  voice. 


S  Or.  vnighWv- 


the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

(»)  Behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  shall  lop  the  bough  with  terror : 
and  the  high  ones  of  stature  ehaU  he 
hewn  down,  and  the  haughty  shall  be 
humbled.  ^^)  And  he  shall  cut  down 
the  thickets  of  the  forest  with  iron,  and 
Lebanon  shall  fall  ^by  a  mighiy  one. 

OHAPTEE  XI.— (1)  And  there  shall 
come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 


(Layard,  Ineeriptions,  zzziiL  8).  There  is  nothing  in 
the  passage  itself  to  determine  whether  verses  28^-32 
are  predictive  or  historical,  or  when  they  were  first 
uttered.  AjBSuming  that  the  Messianic  prophecy  of 
chap  xi.  is  in  close  connection  with  them,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  now,  as  in  the  earlier  attack  of 
Pekah  and  Bezin  (chap.  Tii.),  as  in  the  later  invasion 
of  Sennacherib  (chap,  xxxvii.),  the  bright  vision  of  the 
fntnre  came  to  sustain  the  people  when  they  were  at 
their  lowest  point  of  depression.  This  would  obviously 
be  when  Sargon's  armies  were  actually  encamped  round 
the  city,  when  thev  had  reached  the  last  halting-place  of 
the  itinerary  which  Isaiah  traces  out.  We  may  infer 
accordingly  that  the  Assyrian  armies  were  then  at  or 
near  Nob,  and  that  the  prophet,  supplied,  either  by 
human  agency  or  supematurally,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  movements  of  the  Assyrian  armies,  describes  their 
progress  to  a  terrified  and  expectant  people,  and  fixes 
the  final  goal.  That  progress  we  now  have  to  trace. 
(1)  Aiath  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ai  of  Josh.  vii. 
2,  the  Aija  of  Neh.  xi.  31,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not 
far  from  Bethel.  (2)  Migron.  The  route  taken  was  not 
the  usual  one,  but  passed  over  three  valleys,  probably 
with  a  view  to  surprise  Jerusalem  by  an  unexpected 
attack.  Tlie  modem  name,  Bvre  Magrun,  survives,  a 
short  distance  from  Bethel  (3)  Michmash.  Now 
Muchmae,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Migron  valley.  Here 
the  carriages,  i.e.,  the  baggage  (Acte  xxi.  15 ;  I  Sam. 
xvii.  22),  the  wnpedimenta,  of  the  Assyrian  army  was 
left  behind  that  the  host  might  advance  with  greater 
rapidity  to  immediate  action.  (4)  Gteba,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ( 1  Chron.  vi.  60).  Here,  after  defiling  through 
the  "  passages,"  probablv  the  gorge  of  Wady  Suweinit 
memorable  for  Jonathan  s  adventure' (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5), 
the  army  halted  and  encamped.  (5)  The  panic  spread 
rapidly  to  Bamah,  memorable  as  the  chief  residence  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  vil  17).  (6)  The  inhabiianto  of 
Gibeah,  still  retaining  in  its  name  its  old  association 
with  the  hero-king  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  left  their 
town  deserted  ana  undefended.  (7)  Gkdlim,  not  now 
identifiable,  but  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  44.  (8) 
Lidsh,  not  the  northern  ciiy  of  tliat  name  (Judges 
xviii.  29),  but  near  Jerusalem.  Bead,  Idken,  O 
Laish,  as  if  to  the  tramp  of  the  armies  as  they  passed. 
(9)  Anathoth;  about  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1).  There  is  a  special 
pathos  in  the  prophet's  accents,  dniycth  AnathSth, 
A  various  reading  adopted  by  many  critics  gives. 
Answer,  0  Anathoth,  (10)  Madmenah,  or  Macunen, 
appears  in  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  as  a  Moabite  city.  The  name 
("  dung-hill ")  was,  however,  not  an  uncommon  one.  It 
is  named  (Josh.  xv.  31)  as  one  of  the  south-eastern  cities 
of  Judah.  (11)  The  people  of  Gkbim  ("water-pits;" 
locality  not  identified)  gather  their  goods  for  flight. 


(12)  At  last  the  army  reaches  Nob,  memorable  as  having 
been  one  of  the  restmg-places  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxL  1).  The  site  has  not  been 
identified  with  certainty,  but  it  was  obviously  & 
position  that  commanded  Jerusalem,  between  it  and 
Anathoth,  probablv  not  far  from  the  hill  Seopos 
{**  watch-tower  ")  wnere  Titus  and  his  troops  encamped 
during  the  sieg^e  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophet's  narra- 
tive leaves  the  invader  there  shaking  his  lumd,  as  with 
defiant  menace,  against  the  holy  dty.  For  "  that  day,** 
read  this  very  day,  fixing,  as  it  were,  the  very  hour  at 
which  Isaiah  spoke. 

(33)  BeholcU  .  .  •  the  Iiord  of  hosts  .  •  .—The 
sudden  change  of  tone  indicates  another  pressure  of  the 
"strong  hand"  of  Jehovah  (chap.  viii.  11),  another 
burst  of  intensest  inspiration.  So  far  shalt  thou  go, 
the  prophet  says  to  Sar|^n,  as  he  said  af  tervrards  to 
Sennacherib  (chap,  xxxvii.  28 — 32),  and  no  farther.  In 
the  "  boughs  "  that  are  to  be  lopped,  and  the  "  thickets 
of  the  forest "  that  are  to  be  cut  down,  we  have  the 
same  imagery  as  in  verses  17 — 19.  The  constant 
boasts  of  the  Assyrian  kings  that  they  eat  down  the 
forests  of  the  nanons  thev  conquered*  gave  a  Bpecial 
fitness  to  this  emblem  of  the  work  A  the  Divine 
Nemesis.  High  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  might  rise 
in  their  majesty,  the  "Mighty  One  "  of  Israel  (better, 
Olorious  One;  comp.  verse  18,  chap.  zxxiiL  21;  P& 
xciii  4)  would  lay  them  low. 

XL 

There  shall  oome  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse  •  .  . — ^We  enter  on  another  great  Messianic 
prophecy  developing  that  of  chap.  ix.  6,  7.  More 
specifically  thsji  before  the  true  King  is  named  as 
springing  from  the  house  of  David,  and  His  reign  is 
painted  as  the  return  of  a  golden  age,  almost  as  one  of 
the  "  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dweUeth 
righteousness  "  (2  Pet.  ill  13).  The  figure  with  which 
the  section  opens  is  carried  on  from  the  close  of  chap.  x. 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  symbol  of  the  Assyrian 
power,  was  to  be  cut  down,  and  oeing  of  the  pine  genus, 
which  sends  forth  no  suckers,  its  f aU  was  inetrievmble. 
But  the  oak,  the  sjrmbol  of  Israel,  and  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  house  of  David  (chap.  vi.  13),  had  a  life  remaining 
in  it  after  it  had  been  cut  down,  and  the  rod  or  sucker 
that  was  to  spring  from  its  roots  should  flourish  once 
Bfain  in  greater  glory  than  before.  (Comp.  Ea^  xviL 
2I.)  In  the  Branch  (Heb.  netter)  we  have  the  word 
which  suggested  St.  Matthew's  generalisation  of  the 
prophecies  of  this  type  in  the  words, "  He  shall  be*calied 
a  Nasarene"  (see  Note  on  Matt.  iL  23),  and  which 
corresponds,  in  idea  thouf  h  not  in  words,  to  the  gnat 
prophecies  which  speak  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Branch 
(Heb.  Zemach)  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  and  2jech.  iiL  8,  and  in 
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ISAIAH,  31. 


The  restored  Paradise* 


'Jesse,  and  a  Branch  sliall  ^row  out  of 
his  roots :  ^^)  and  the  spirit  of  the 
LoBD  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lobd; 
(^)  And  shall  make  him  of  ^uick  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lobd  :  and 
he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his 
eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hearing 
of  his  ears :  (^)  but  with  righteousness 
shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  *  reprove 
with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth : 


a  Acts  IS.  SS. 


1  Hcb.,  aorat,  or, 
tmeil. 
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and  he  shall  ^  smite  the  earth  with  the 
rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath 
of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked. 
(5)  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle 
of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle 
of  his  reins.  (^)  ^  The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the 
calf  and  the  youuff  lion  and  the  f  atling 
together;  and  a  little  child  shaU  lead 
them.  <7)  And  the  cow  and  the  bear 
shall  feed ;  their  young  ones  shall  lie 
down  together :  and  the  lion  shall  eat 


irhich  Isaiah  himself  had  led  the  way  in  chap.  iv.  2. 
In  identifying  the  future  King  with  a  representative 
of  l^ehoose  of  David,  Isaiah  was  following  in  the  track 
of  Micah  v.  2.  It  is  obvions  here,  as  in  chap.  ix.  6,  7, 
that  he  is  not  speaking  of  Hezekiah  as  the  actual 
sovereign  of  Jndah,  or  of  any  prince  then  within  the 
horizon  of  his  earthly  vision,  thoup^h  we  may  legiti- 
mately think  of  the  virtues  of  that  king  as  having  been 
welcomed  by  him  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  ideal 
future. 

(8)  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him  .  .  • — ^The  words  throw  us  at  once  back  upon  the 
memories  of  the  past,  and  forwards  upon  the  hopes  of 
the  future.  It  was  the  *'  spirit  of  the  Lord  "  that  had 
made  men  true  heroes  ana  judges  in  the  days  of  old 
( Judg.  xi.  29,  xiii  25).  It  was  in  the  "  spirit  of  the 
Lord "  descending  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  abiding 
on  Him  (John.  i.  33)  that  men  were  taught  to  see  the 
token  that  He  was  the  Christ  of  God.  ioid  in  this  case 
the  spirit  was  to  give  more  than  the  heroic  daring  which 
bad  characterised  Jephthah  and  Samson.  The  future 
King  was  to  be  as  a  David  and  Solomon  in  one,  pre- 
eminent, chiefly,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  (chap.  ix.  7),  in 
the  wisdom  and  counsel  which  had  been  the  glory  of 
the  latter.  "  Wisdom,"  in  its  highest  form,  as  implying 
the  comprehension  of  the  secret  things  of  God;  "under, 
standing,"  as  the  sagacity  which  mscemed  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  the  right  word  to  sajy  (Heb.  v.  14)  in 
all  human  relationships ;  these  formed  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  supernatural  gifts.  With  these  there  was  to 
be  the  **  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,"  the  clear  purpose 
and  strength  which  fits  a  king  for  the  right  exercise  of 
sovereignty;  and  lastly,  as  at  once  the  crown  and  source 
of  all,  the  "  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,"  the  reverence  and  faith  which  is  "  the  beginning 
of  all  wisdom"  (Prov.  i.  7).  The  copious  use  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  part  which  that  book  played  in  the 
prophet's  education.    (See  Introduction.) 

(3)  And  shall  make  him  of  quick  under- 
standing •  .  . — Better,  he  shaU  draw  his  brecdh  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  It  shall  be,  as  it  were,  the  very 
air  in  which  he  lives  and  breathes.  Some  com- 
mentators, however,  inteipret  he  shall  find  a  sweet 
savour.  The  Hebrew  wora  rendered  "  understanding  " 
means  primarily,  as  the  margin  shows,  "scent" 
or  "smell,"  either  as  the  organ  or  the  object  of 
perception. 

He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his 
eyes  •  .  . — Earthly  kings  are  apt  to  judge  "  according 
to  the  appearance  "  (John  vii.  ii),  and  the  reports  of 
interestea  or  corrupt  advisers,  but  the  true  King  shall 


"know  what  is  in  man"  (John  iL  25),  and  judge 
righteous  judgment. 

(*>)  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the 
poor  .  .  .—The  picture  which  Isaiah  had  drawn  of  the 
corrupt  judges  ot  his  time  gives  point  to  the  contrast 
(chaps,  i  23,  ii.  14,  15,  x.  1,  2).  The  poor  whom  they 
trampled  on  should  be  the  special  objects  of  the  care  of 
the  true  King  (Matt.  xL  5). 

He  shall  smite  the  earth. .  .—The  "  earth  "  stands 
here,  if  we  accept  the  reading,  for  the  rulers  who  are 
for  the  time  supreme  in  it.  A  slight  alteration  of  the 
Hebrew  gives  shall  smite  the  tyrant,  which  forms  a 
better  parallelism  with  the  "ungodly"  of  the  next 
clause.  The  phrase  "the  sceptre  of  his  mouth"  is 
significant.  Tne  word  which  the  Messiah-King  speaks 
shall  be  as  the  sceptre  which  is  the  symbol  of  authority. 
So  in  Rev.  L  16,  "a  sharp  two-edged  sword"  comes 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Christ  of  St.  John's  vision. 
The  latter  dause,  "  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he 
slay  .  .  .  ,"  has  a  parallel  in  Hos.  vi.  5. 

W  Bighteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  Ms 
loins .  .  . — The  image  of  clothing  as  the  symbol  of 
habit  or  character  was  already  familiar  (Ps.  cix.  18, 
19).  The  repetition  of  "  girdle "  has  needlessly 
offended  some  fastidious  critics,  but  the  emphasis  of 
iteration  is  quite  after  Isaiah's  manner  (chaps,  xv.  8, 
xvi.  7,  xvii.  12, 13).  It  perhaps  implies  an  upper  and 
a  lower  girdle  as  the  symbol  of  complete  equipment. 
In  the  "loins  girt  about  with  truth '  of  Eph.  vi.  14, 
we  may  probably  trace  an  allusive  reference.  The 
armour  of  the  followers  of  Christ  was  to  be  like  that  of 
Christ  Himself. 

(6)  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb 
.  .  , — It  is  significant  of  the  prophet's  sympathy  with 
the  animal  world  that  he  thinks  of  that  also  as  snaring 
in  the  blessings  of  redemption.  Rapine  and  cruelty 
even  there  were  to  him  signs  of  an  imperfect  order,  or 
the  consequences  of  a  fall,  even  as  to  St.  Paul  they  wit- 
nessed of  a  "bondage  of  corruption"  (Bom.  viii.  21). 
The  very  instincts  of  the  brute  creation  should  be 
changed  in  "  the  age  to  come,"  and  "  the  lion  should 
eat  straw  like  the  ox."  Men  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion  whether  and  when  the  words  shall  receive  a  literal 
fulfilment,  and  the  answer  to  that  question  lies  behind 
the  veil.  It  may  be  that  what  we  call  the  laws  of  animal 
nature  in  these  respects  are  tending  to  a  final  goal,  of 
which  the  evolution  that  has  tamed  the  dog,  the  bull, 
the  horse,  is  as  it  were  a  pledge  and  earnest  (Soph., 
Antig,,  342—351).  It  may  oe,  however,  that  each  form 
of  brute  crueltv  was  to  the  prophet's  mind  the  symbol 
of  a  human  evil,  and  the  imagery  admits,  therefore,  of 
an  allegorical  rather  than  a  literal  interpretation.    The 
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straw  like  the  ox.  (^>  And  the  sucking 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 
on  the  ^cockatrice*  den.  W  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  aU  my  holy 
mountain :  for  the  earth  shall  be  f uU 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lobd,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea. 

(^^)  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an 
ensign  of  the  people ;  to  it  shall  the  "^  Gen- 
tiles seek:  and  his  rest  shall  be  'glorious. 


1  Or.  adder'*. 


a  Rom.  1&.  11. 


1  Heb.,  fffany. 


^^^>  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand 
again  the  second  time  to  recover  the 
remnant  of  his  people,  which  shall  be 
left,  from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt, 
and  from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush,  and 
from  Elam,  and  from  Shinar,  and  £rom 
Hamath,  and  from  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  (^  And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign 
for  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  ti^e 
outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  tc^ther 
the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four 


classical  student  will  remember  the  striking  parallelism 
of  the  fourth  Ecloflpie  of  Yirgil,  which,  in  its  turn,  may 
have  been  a  far-off  echo  of  Isaiah's  thoughts,  floating 
in  the  air  or  embodied  in  apocryphal  Sibylline  Oracles 
among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  Rome. 

(8)  And  the  suoking  child  shall  play  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp  .  .  . — ^The  description  culminates  in 
the  transformation  of  the  brute  forms  which  were  most 
identified  with  evil.  As  it  is,  the  sight  of  a  child  near 
the  hole  of  the  asp  (the  cohra)  or  cockatrice  (better, 
perhaps,  hcuUisk,  the  great  ]nper),  would  make  its 
mother  scream  with  terror.  Tnere  was  still  ''enmity 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
serpent "  (Gren.  iii.  15),  but  in  the  far-off  reign  of  the 
Christ  even  that  enmity  should  disapx>ear,  and  the  very 
symbols  of  evil,  subtle,  malisnant,  venomous,  should 
be  reconciled  to  humanity.  Some  critics  translate  the 
last  clause,  "  shall  stretch  out  his  hcmd  to  the  eye-haU 
of  the  basUish,**  as  if  alluding  to  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion commonly  assigned  to  it. 

(9)  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  .  .  .—The 
pronoun  may  possibly  refer  to  the  evil  beasts,  the 
lion,  the  bear,  tne  leopard,  of  the  previous  verses.  The 
prophet,  on  this  view,  sees  in  his  vision,  as  it  were,  a 
restored  Eden,  a  paradise  life,  in  which  the  fiercest 
brutes  have  lost  their  fierceness.  The  words  admit, 
however,  of  being  taken  as  a  generalised  statement : 
"  None  shall  hurt  nor  destroy  .  .  .'*  The  "  holy  moun- 
tain "  is  none  other  than  the  "  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house"  of  ch^.  ii.  2  in  its  future  apocalyptic  glory 
(Ezek.  zL  2 ;  i6ech.  xiv.  10),  but  may,  perhaps,  include 
the  whole  of  the  hill-country  of  Israel,  as  in  chap.  Ivii. 
13 ;   Ps.  Ixxviii.  54 ;   Exod.  xv.  17. 

The  earth  shall  be  ftill  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord. — ^If ,  as  some  have  thought,  the  "  earth  " 
here  should  be  the  land  {i.e.,  as  in  chaps,  iz.  19,  z.  23, 
the  land  of  Judah),  that  region  is  represented  as  the 
paradise  centre  of  a  restored  world,  to  which,  as  in  chap. 
iL  2,  all  nations  turn  for  light  and  blessing.  Probably, 
however,  the  words  may  be  taken  in  their  wider  signi- 
ficance. This  was  for  the  prophet  the  crown  and 
consummation  of  the  work  of  redemption.  More 
than  all  removal  of  ]fhysical  evil,  he  thought  of  a  victory 
over  moral  and  spiritual  darkness.  As  it  is,  in  the 
existing  order  of  the  world,  few  fear  Grod ;  still  fewer 
know  Him  as  He  should  be  known.  But  in  that  new 
earth  **  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  "  shall  flow  far  and 
wide.  Even  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  (the 
sea  which  must  have  suggested  the  prophet's  com- 
parison) washed  the  shores  of  the  far-off  isles  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  coasts  of  Chittim  (Num.  xxiv.  24),  as  well 
as  those  of  Israel,  so  should  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  Qod  expand  beyond  the  limits  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
Hence  the  transition  was  natural  to  the  prophecies 


which  speak  at  once  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the 
in-gathering  of  the  heathen.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  Hos.  iii.  5 ;  Joel  ii.  28,  iii- 17,  propheeies  like 
in  kind  had  preceded  Isaiah's  utterance.  In  Hab.  iL 
14  it  is  all  but  verbally  reproduced. 

(10)  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of 
Jesse  .  .  . — The  "root,"  as  in  chap.  liii.  2;  Deut. 
xxix.  18,  is  the  same  as  the  "  rod  "  and  "branch  "grow- 
ing  from  the  root  in  verse  1.  The  new  shoot  of  the 
faUen  tree  of  Jesse  is  to  grow  up  like  a  stately  palm, 
seen  afar  off  upon  the  heights  of  the  "  hol]^  mountain," 
a  sig^nal  round  which  the  distant  nations  might  rally  as 
their  centre.  So  the  name  of  "  the  root  of  David  "  is 
applied  to  the  fflorified  Christ  in  Bev.  v.  5,  xxii.  16.  The 
word  for  "  sees  "  implies,  as  in  chap.  viii.  19,  xix.  3»  Iv. 
6,  the  special  seekiiiK  for  wisdom  and  illumination. 

His  rest  shall  be  glorions.— Bet4er,  hie  retiin^- 
place  shall  he  alory;  i.e.,  he  shiJl  abide  evermore  in 
the  eternal  glory  which  is  the  dwelling-place  o£ 
Jehovah. 

(11)  The  Iiord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the 
second  time  .  .  .—The  "  first  '*  time,  impUed  in  the 
**  second,"  was  obviously  that  of  the  Exodus.  Then,  as 
from  a  state  of  extremest  misery,  thev  had  entered  on 
their  life  as  a  nation,  and  what  had  oeen  in  the  past 
should  be  reproduced  vet  more  wonderfully  in  the  future. 
The  list  of  countries  that  follows  rests  in  part  on  the  fact 
of  a  dispersion  already  begun,  as  in  2  Kings  xv.  29, 
xvii.  6,  and  Isa.  xliii.  5,  6,  partly  on  the  prophet's 
prevision  of  the  coming  years.  The  great  kingdoms  bj 
which  Judah  was  surrounded  are  all  enumerated  :-^l) 
Assyria ;  (2)  E^pt,  i.e..  Lower  Egypt ;  (3)  Pathros, 
probably  the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  of  ^  which  Thebes 
was  the  capitiu  (the  name  has  been  interpreted  as 
"  Southland, '  or  as  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Athor);  (4)  Oush,  t.e.,  Ethiopia,  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  governed  at  this  time  by  a  warlike  and 
powerful  dynasty  (see  chap,  xxxvii.  9) ;  (5)  Elam,  often 
translated  Fersia,  but  probably  used,  with  a  wider  range, 
for  the  region  east  of  the  lower  oomrse  of  the  Tifpns  and 
Euphrates ;  (6)  Shinar,  as  in  Gen.  xi.  1,  the  plam  south 
of  tiie  junction  of  those  rivers ;  (7)  Hamath,  the  nearest 
of  the  hostile  kingdoms  (see  Note  on  chap.  x.  9) ;  and« 
lastly,  the  "  islanS  "  or  coast  reaions  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  In  Zeph.  iii.  10  we  have  tiuces  of  an  Ethio- 
pian captiviiy ;   in  Ezra  ii.  7,  of  exiles  in  Elam. 

(12)  And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign . .  •—The 
thought  of  verse  10  re-appears.  The  "signal"  is,  as 
before,  "  the  root  of  Jesse,^'  and  the  exiles  ^her  round 
it.  la  the  Hebrew  the  "  outcasts  "  are  men,  and  the 
"dispersed"  are  women,  the  prophet  thus  imphinf 
that  in  the  case  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  both 
sexes  should  alike  be  sharers  in  the  blessings  of 
restoration. 
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^comers  of  the  earth.  (^)The  envy 
also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the 
adversaries  of  Jndah  shall  be  cut  off : 
Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and 
Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim.  <^^)  But 
they  shall  fly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Philistines  toward  the  west ;  they  shall 
spoil  ^  them  of  the  east  together :  '  they 
shall  lay  their  hand  upon  Edom  and 
Moab;  ^and  the  children  of  Ammon 
shall  obey  them.  ^^  And  the  Lord 
shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongfae  of  the 
Egyptian  sea;    and   with  ms  mighty 


1  Heb.,i0i«vt. 


SHeb..tteeAiMr0« 
ofthtetut. 


8  Hrb^  Mom  and 
Moab  ghall  be 
tKe  laifing  on  of 
tluirkand. 


4  Heb..  Vt4  ekildrtn 
of: Amman  thur 
obedience. 
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wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the 
river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven 
streams,  and  make  men  go  over  ^  dry- 
shod.  <^^  And  there  shall  be  an  high- 
way for  the  remnant  of  his  people,  wluch 
shall  be  left,  from  Assyria ;  'like  as  it 
was  to  Israel  in  the  day  that  he  came 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

CHAPTEE  Xn.— (1)  And  in  that  day 
thou  shalt  say,  0  Lobd,  I  will  praise 
thee  :  though  thou  wast  angry  with  me, 
thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou 


(13)  The  enyy  also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart 

•  «  . — The  prophet's  vision  of  the  fatare  would  not  have 
been  complete  if  national  nnity  had  not  been  included 
in  it.  He  looked  back  on  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
saw  almost  from  the  first  the  deep  line  of  cleavage 
between  north  and  south,  Israel  ana  Judah.  Century 
by  century  the  chasm  had  g^rown  deeper  and  wider; 
sub-sections  of  antagonism  had  increased  its  bitterness 
(chap.  ix.  21) ;  but  in  the  times  of  the  Christ  the  sense 
of  unity  should  be  stronger  than  the  old  hostilities. 
The  prophet's  hope  connects  itself  with  Hezekiah's 
efforts  after  a  restored  unity  (2  Chron.  xxx.  1 — 12). 
The  "  envy  "  of  Ephraim  "  is,  as  the  parallelism  shows, 
that  of  which  Ephraim  was  the  object.  By  a  subtle 
turn  of  thought,  no wever,  the  latter  half  of  the  verse 
represents  l^hraim  as  not  feeling  enyy  or  ill-will 
against  Judah,  i.e.,  he  is  neither  object  nor  subject, 
and  Judah,  free  from  its  own  adversaries,  is  no  longer 
an  adversary  to  Ephraim. 

<u)  They  shall  fly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Plulistines  .  .  . — ^The  English  version  is  ambiguous, 
and  half  suggests  the  thought  that  the  Philistines  should 
bear  the  returning  Israelites  as  on  their  shoulders ;  so 
the  LXX.  ^ves,  "  And  they  shall  speed  their  wings  in 
the  ships  of  the  aliens."  What  is  meant,  however,  is 
that  the  returning  exiles  shall  swoop  down,  as  a  bird  of 
prey  after  its  night,  "u^n  the  shoulder  of  the 
PhOistines,"  that  name  being  applied  (as  in  Ezek. 
XXV.  9;  Josh.  XV.  10)  to  the  shape  of  the  seaward- 
slopiiu^  country  occupied  by  that  people.  From  this 
victorious  onset  in  the  West,  they  are  to  pass  on  to  "  the 
children  of  the  East,"  the  generic  name  for  the 
nomadic  tribes  that  are  found  associated  with  the 
IGdianites  and  Amalekites  (Judges  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12), 
and  in  chap.  ii.  6,  with  the  Philistines  themselves,  and 
then  to  complete  their  triumph  by  avensing  themselves 
on  their  old  enemies  of  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon. 
The  whole  verse  is  singularlv  characteristic  of  what 
has  been  alreadv  spoken  of  as  the  limitation  of  prophetic 
knowledge.  The  seer  has  had  revealed  to  nim  the 
glory  of  the. Messianic  kingdom  as  a  restored  Eden, 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  Qentiles 
seeking  light  and  salvation  from  it.  Suddenly  he 
blends  this  with  anticipations  that  belong  to  the  feel- 
ings and  complications  of  his  own  time.  He  sees 
Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  in  that  far  future. 
They  will  be  then,  as  they  were  in  his  own  times,  the 
persistent  foes  of  Israel  (comp.  Zeph.  ii.  7 — 9),  but  will 
be,  at  last,  subdued. 

(15)  The  tongue  •  .  .—Better,  as  in  Josh.  xv.  2,  5, 
xviii.  19,  the  "  bay "  or  "  gulf."  The  "  Egyptian  sea  " 
is  the  Ghilf  of  Suez,  and  the  prophet  pictures  to  him. 


self  another  marvel  like  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
in  Exod.  xiv.  22.  The  *'  river,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  word  commonly  used  for  the  Euphrates  (Gfen.  xxxi. 
21;  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  and  that  meaning  is  assigned  to  it 
here  by  most  commentators,  who  refer  to  chap.  xliv. 
27  as  a  paralleL  In  chap.  xix.  5,  however,  it  is  found, 
as  here,  in  parallelism  with  the  "sea"  of  Egypt,  and 
as  it  there  refers  to  the  Nile,  that  meaning  mav  well  be 
accepted  here.  The  prophet  describes,  in  language 
whicn  almost  excludes  the  thought  of  a  merely  uterd 
fulfilment,  a  renewal  of  wonders  transcending  those  of 
the  Exodus,  and  it  was  natural  that  his  description 
should  bear  the  local  colouring  of  the  region.  He  con. 
templates  a  return  from  Egvpt  as  much  as  from  Assyria 
(verse  11).  On  this  view  tne  words  that  follow,  "  will 
smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,"  refer  naturally  enough 
to  the  seven  mouths  that  enclose  and  intersect  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile.  On  the  other  view,  the  words  may 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  literally,  "I  will  smite  it 
[Euphrates]  into  seven  streams,"  and  figuratively,  "  I 
will  reduce  the  power  of  Assyria  [or  &bylon,  as  an 
Assyrian  city]  to  insignificance." 

(16)  And  there  shall  be  an  highway  for  the 
remnant  •  .  . — ^The  "highway"  is,  as  in  chap.  xix.  23, 
xlix.  11,  and  elsewhere,  the  raised  embanked  road, 
made  by  Eastern  kings  for  the  march  of  their  armies. 
Such  a  road  the  prophet  sees  in  his  vision  (here  as  in 
chap.  xL  3),  stretcning  across  the  great  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  for  the  return  of  Israel.  It  was  to  be  for 
that  "  second  time  "  of  restoration  what  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  had  been  for  the  "  first  time "  of  the 
Exodus,  for  the  exiles  in  Assyria  what  another  passage 
of  the  Egyptian  sea  was  to  be  for  those  in  Egypt. 

xn. 

(1)  In  that  day  thou  shalt  say  .  .  .—The 
prophet  becomes  the  psalmist  of  that  new  Exodus,  and 
the  nymn  that  follows  is  based  upon  the  type  of  that  in 
Exod.  XV.,  though  with  less  of  local  and  historical 
colouring.  He  has  been  taught  that  confession  must 
be  blended  with  thanksgiving — ^that  those  only  can 
rightly  estimate  the  comfort  which  God  gives  who 
have  nrst  felt  His  wrath.  The  fact  that  tne  prophet 
appears  as  a  psalmist  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
training  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  as  described  in 
1  Sam.  xix.  20,  possibly  also  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  Temple  service  as  a  priest  or  Levite.  The  group  of 
psalms  ascribed  to  the  sons  of  Korah  ^presents  so 
many  parallelisms  to  the  writing^  of  Isaiah,  and  so 
obviously  belongs  to  the  same  period,  that  we  mav 
reasonably  think  of  him  as  having  been  associated  with 
that  goodly  company.    (See  Introduction.) 
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The  Song  of  the  Wells  of  Salvation.  ISAIAH,    XIII. 


T/ie  Burden  of  Babylon. 


comfortedst  me.  ^^  Behold,  God  m  my 
salvation;  I  will  trust,  and  not  be 
afraid :  for  the  Lobd  JEHOVAH  w  my 
^  strength  and  my  son^ ;  he  also  is  be- 
come my  salvation.  ^3)  Therefore  with 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells 
of  salvation. 

<^)And  in  that  day  shall  ye  say, 
^  Praise  the  Lord,  ^  call  upon  his  name, 
declare  his  doings  among  the  people, 


a  Ex.  U.  1;   Pi. 

lis.  14. 


b  1  CSimii.  10.  8; 
Pb.  iOS.  1. 


1  Or,  jmoelaim  hU 
name. 


sHeb..  inAoftttreM. 


make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted. 
(5)  Sing  unto  the  Lobd  ;  for  he  hath  done 
excellent  things:  this  ii  known  in  all 
the  earth.  ^^^  Cry  out  and  shout,  thou 
^  inhabitant  of  Zion :  for  great  is  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee. 

CHAPTEE  Xm.— (1)  The  burden  of 
Babylon,  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz 
did  see. 


(2)  Behold.  God  is  my  salvation  .  .  .—The 
words  admit  of  the  rendering,  Behold  the  Ood  of  my 
salvation.  In  either  construction  "  salvation  "  is  taken, 
as  in  the  New  Testament  (John  iv.  22 ;  1  Pet.  i.  9, 10), 
as  meanine  more  than  mere  deliverance  from  danger, 
and  inclndmg  the  highest  spiritoal  blessings. 

The  Lord  Jehovah  .  .  .—The  Hebrew  here  and 
in  chap.  xxvi.  4  presents  the  exceptional  combination 
of  the  two  Divine  Names  {Yah  Yahveh).  (See  Ps. 
Ixviii.  4.)  With  this  exception  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse  is  a  verbal  reproduction  of  Exod.  xv.  2. 

(3)  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water 
•  .  . — Literally,  And  with  joy.  The  words  may  be 
either  part  ol  the  hymn,  or  adaressed  to  those  who  are 
to  join  in  it.  The  latter  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
the  context.  In  the  later  ritual  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  priests  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  filled  a  golden  vase  with  water, 
carried  it  to  the  Temple,  and  poured  it  out  on  the 
western  side  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  while  the 
people  chanted  the  great  Hallel  (Hymn  (S  Praise)  of 
Pss.  cxiii. — cxviii.  (See  Note  on  John  vii.  37.)  If  we 
may  assume  that  this  represented  the  ritual  of  the 
monarchy,  we  may  reasonaDly  infer  that  the  words  of 
Isaiah  pointed  to  it.  The  Talmud  expressly  connects 
the  act  with  the  symbolism  of  Isaiah's  words  (Jer. 
Succa,  V.  1),  and  the  prophet's  reference  to  the  "  waters 
of  Shiloah  "  in  chap.  viii.  6,  confirms  the  inference. 

(^)  Declare  his  doings  among  the  people.— 
Literally,  among  the  peoples.  The  prophet  quotes  from 
the  hymn  which  nad  oeen  sung  when  the  Ark  was  placed 
in  Zion  (1  Clu-on.  xvi.  8),  and  in  part  from  Ps.  cv.  1. 

(^  For  he  hath  done  excellent  things.— 
Here,  again,  the  Hebrew  indicates  an  echo  from  Exod. 
XV.  1 :  "  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously." 

(6)  Thou  inhabitant  of  Zion.— The  Hebrew  is 
feminine.  The  inhabitant  is  the  datighter  of  Zion,  the 
restored  Church,  that  has  Zion  for  her  dwelling-place. 

Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  .  .  .—The 
hymn  ends  with  the  Divine  Name  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Isaiah.  The  presence  of  the  Holy  One  wss 
to  be  a  joy  and  blessing  to  the  remnant  who  were 
worthy  of  their  calling.  With  this  hymn  the  whole  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Immanuel  volume  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies  comes  to  its  close. 

a)  The  burden  of  Babylon  .  .  .—The  title 
"  burden,"  which  is  repeated  in  chaps,  xv.  1,  xvii.  1,  xix. 
1,  xxi.  1,  xxii.  1,  xxiii.  1,  indicates  tnat  we  have  in  this 
division  a  collection  of  prophetic  utterances,  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  the  surrounding  nations,  among 
wnich  Babylon  was  naturally  pre-eminent.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  first  of  these  oracles  has  been  questioned, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  differences  of  style,  partly  be- 
cause it  seems  to  anticipate  the  future  destruction  of 


Babylon  with  a  distinctness  which  implies  a  prophecy 
after  the  event.  The  first  of  these  objections  rests,  as 
wUl  be  seen  from  the  numerous  coincidences  between 
these  and  other  portions  of  Isaiah,  on  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  second  implies  a  view  of  prophecy  which 
excludes  the  element  of  a  divinely  given  foreknowledge; 
and  that  view  the  present  writer  does  not  accept. 

Accepting  the  two  chapters  as  Isaiah's,  we  have  to 
ask  how  Babylon  came  at  the  time  within  the  prophet's 
historical  horizon,  and  what  were  at  the  time  its  political 
relations  with  Assyria  (1)  It  is  obvious  that  the  nego- 
tiations which  Ahaz  had  opened  with  Tiglath.pileser, 
the  passage  to  and  fro  of  armies  and  ambassadors,  the 
journeys  of  prophets  like  Jonah  and  Nahum,  the  com- 
merce of  which  we  have  traces  even  in  the  days  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  21),  must  have  made  Babvlon,  as 
well  as  Nineveh,  familiar  to  the  leading  men  ot  Judah. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  probably  more  familiar. 
Babylon  was  the  older,  more  famous,  more  rolendid  city. 
Nineveh  (if  we  accept  the  conclusions  of  one  school 
of  historians)  had  been  overpowered  and  destroyed  by 
the  Modes  under  Arbaces,  and  the  Babvlonians  under 
Belesis  (b.c.  739),  the  Pul  of  Bible  history,  under 
whom  Assyria  was  a  dependency  of  Babylon  (Lenor- 
mant,  Anc,  Hist.,  p.  38).  In  ligkth-pileser  the  As- 
^rians  found  a  niler  who  restored  their  supremacy. 
The  OhaldsBans,  however,  revolted  under  Mer6dacn. 
baladan,  and  Sargon  records  with  triumph  how  he  had 
conquered  him  and  spoiled  his  palace.  As  the  result 
of  that  victory,  he  took  the  tiue  of  kiDg  of  Babylon. 
Mer6dach.baladan,  however,  renewed  ms  resistance 
early  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  though  again  de- 
feated, we  find  him  courting  the  alliance  of  Hcsekiali 
either  before  or  after  the  destruction  of  that  long's 
army  (chap,  xxxix.).  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the.  thought  of  a  Babylonian,  as  of  an  Egyptian,  alliance 
had  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  me  statesmen  of 
Judah  as  a  means  of  staying  the  prog^rees  of  Assyrian 
conquests.  The  chapteSrs  now  before  us,  however,  do 
not  seem  written  with  reference  to  such  an  alliance,  and 
in  chap.  xiv.  25  Babvlon  seems  contemplated  chiefly  as 
the  representative  of  the  power  of  AEHyria.  It  seems 
probable,  accordingly,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  in 
chap.  xiv.  4  is  to  be  identified  with  Sargon,  the  Assvrian 
king,  who  took  the  title  of  "  Yicar  of  the  Gods  in 
Babvlon  "  {Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  xi.  17). 

The  woid  "burden,"  prefixed  to  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing prophecies,  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
It  seems  to  have  acquired  a  half -technical  sense  as 
announcing  the  doom  which  a  nation  or  a  man  was 
called  to  bear,  and  so  to  have  acquired  the  meaning  of 
an  "  oracle,"  or  "  prophecy."  This  meaning,  which  is 
first  prominent  in  Isaiah  (in  Prov.  xxx.  1,  xxxL  1  it  is 
used  of  an  ethical  or  didactic  utterance  thought  of  as 
inspired),  was  afterwards  g^ven  to  it  in  the  speeches 
of  the  false  prophets  (Lam.  ii.  14) ;  and  in  Jer.  xxiii.  33 
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Mustering  of  the  Haste  of  Battle. 


ISAIAH,  XIII 


T/ie  Day  of  Jehovah. 


^  Lift  je  up  a  banner  upon  the  Iiigli 
mountain,  exalt  the  voice  unto  them, 
shake  the  hand,  that  they  may  go  into 
the  gates  of  the  nobles.  ^^)  I  have  com- 
manded mj  sanctified  ones,  I  have  also 
<»Jled  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger, 
even  them  that  rejoice  in  my  highness. 
<4)  The  noise  of  a  multitude  in  themonn- 
tains,  ^like  as  of  a  great  people;  a 
tumultaoas  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of 
nations  gathered  together :  the  Lobd  of 
hosts  mustereth  the  host  of  the  battle. 
<^  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from 
the  end  of  heaven,  even  the  Lobd,  and 
the  weapons  of  his  indignation,  to 
destrOT  the  whole  land. 

<®J  Howl  ye ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lobd 


1  Heb^flteUMMM 


S  Or, /«<t  down. 


S  Heb~  wonder. 


i  Heb.,  aery  mom 
at  hi*  neigkbottr. 


b  Beh^faett  of  ike 


a  Bzek. Sir;  Joel 
s.  SI.  ft  3.  1ft; 
Matt.    U.     29: 

Mark     IS.     94 ; 
Lake  SI.  S. 


18  at  hand ;  it  shall  come  as  a  destruc- 
tion from  the  Almighty.  <7)  Therefore 
shall  all  hands  ^be  faint,  and  every 
man's  heart  shall  melt :  (^)  and  they 
shall  be  afraid :  pangs  and  sorrows  shall 
take  hold  of  them;  they  shall  be  in 
pain  as  a  woman  that  travaileth :  they 
shall '  be  amazed  ^  one  at  another ;  their 
faces  shall  he  as  ^  flames.  (^>  Behold, 
the  day  of  the  Lobd  cometh,  cruel  both 
with  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to  lay  the 
land  desolate :  and  he  shall  destroy  the 
sinners  thereof  out  of  it.  <i^)  For  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations 
thereof  shall  not  give  their  light :  the 
sun  shall  be  'darkened  in  lus  going 
forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her 


— 40  we  have  a  etriking  play  upon  the  primary  and 
derived  meaning  of  the  worii.  (See  Note  on  Jer.  xxiii. 
33.)  It  continued  in  use,  however,  in  spite  of  Jere- 
miah's protest,  and  appears  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  xii.  1 ;  Mai.  i. 
1 .  Oracle  is  perhaps  the  best  English  eqniTaleni  We 
note  as  characteristic  (see  chaps,  i  1,  ii.  1),  that  the 
*'  burden  "  is  described  as  that  which  Isaiah  saw. 

(2)  Lift  ye  up  a  banner  upon  the  high 
mountain  •  •  .—Strictly  speaking,  a  hare  mountain, 
where  there  were  no  trees  to  hide  the  standard  round 
which  the  forces  that  the  prophet  sees  were  to  rally. 
The  word  and  thought  are  the  same  as  in  chap.  y.  26 ; 
bat  there  the  summons  lies  for  the  invaders  of  Israel, 
here  for  its  avengers.  The  voice  that  summons  is,  as 
the  next  verse  shows,  that  of  Jehovah.  The  '*  shatdng 
the  band  "  is,  as  in  chap.  x.  32,  the  act  of  the  generals 
pointing  with  emphatic  gesture  to  the  city  that  is  to 
be  destroyed. 

The  gates  of  the  nobles.— The  word  is  used  to 
heighten  the  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  the 
city  to  be  destroyed,  with  its  gates  tlut  had  witnessed 
for  centuries  the  entrance  of  kings  and  princes,  and  the 
wfld  roughness  of  the  barbarian  &stroyers. 

(3)  I  have  commanded  my  sanotifled  ones 
•  .  • — ^The  word  is  applied  even  to  the  fierce  tribes  of  the 
future  destroyers,  as  oeing  appointed,  or  consecTaied,  by 
Jehovah  for  that  special  work.  The  thought  and  the 
words  (there  translated  "prepare  ") appear  m  Jer.  vi.  4, 
xzii.  7,  IL  27.  So  in  the  later  prophecies  Gyrus  appears 
as  "  the  anointed  "  of  the  Lord  (chap.  xlv.  1). 

Sven  them  that  rejoice  in  my  highness.— 
In  Zeph.  iii.  11  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  a  bad  sense. 
Here,  apparently,  it  denotes  the  proud  consciousness  of 
the  invaders  that  they  are  doing  Gh)d's  work. 

(4)  The  noise  or  a  multitude  .  .  .—  The  pro- 
phet  hears,  as  it  were,  the  tramp  of  the  armies  gather- 
ing on  the  mountains  north  of  Babylonia  (possibly  the 
Zagros  range,  or  the  plateau  of  Iran,  or  the  mountains 
of  Armenia ;  but  the  prophet's  geography  was  probabl  v 
Tague)  before  they  descend  to  the  plun,  and  marcn 
against  the  haughty  city.    (Gomp.  Jer.  li.  27.) 

(5)  They  come  from  a  fiar  country  .  .  .—The 
same  phrase  is  used  of  Cyrus  in  chap.  xlvi.  11,  and  in 
chap,  xxxix.  3  of  Babylon  itself  iu  relation  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  "  end  of  heaven  "  represents  the  thoughts  of 
Jsuah's  time,  the  earth  as  an  extended  plain,  and  the 

rising  like  a  great  vault  above.     The  phrase 


represents  (Deui  iv.  32;  Ps.  xix.  6),  as  it  were,  the 
uCtima  Thule  of  discovery.  For  the  "  whole  land,"  the 
Hebrew  noun  hovers,  as  often  elsewhere,  between  the 
meaningrs  of  "  eurth,"  or  *'  country."  The  LXX.  favours 
the  former  meaning. 

(6)  Howl  ye ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand. — The  verse  is  an  almost  verbal  reproduction  of 
Joel  i.  15.  On  the  "  day  of  Jehovah,"  see  Note  on 
chap.  ii.  12. 

As  a  destruction  firom  the  Almighty.— The 
Hebrew  shodmiah^Shaddai  comes  with  the  emphasis 
of  assonance,  nossibly  coupled  with  that  of  etymology, 
the  Hebrew  akaddai  being  derived  bv  many  scholars 
from  the  verb  Shadad  =to  destroy.  On  this  assump- 
tion, "  destruction  from  the  destroyer  "  would  be  a  fair 
equivalent.  The  name,  occurring  frequently  in  the 
euiier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (twenty-three  times 
in  Job  and  eight  in  the  Pentateuch),  was  characteristio 
of  the  pre-Mosaic  creed  of  Israel  (Exod.  vi.  8),  and 
occurs  but  seldom  in  the  prophets  :  here,  and  in  Joel  i. 
15 ;  EzeL  i.  24,  x.  5. 

(7)  Shall  all  hands  be  fkunt.~Better,  he  slack, 
hanging  down  in  the  helpless  despondency  of  the  tenor 
which  toe  next  clause  paints  (Hen.  xii.  12). 

(7)  They  shall  be  in  pain  as  a  woman  that 
travaileth. — The  image  of  powerless  a^onv  occurs 
both  in  earlier  and  later  prophets  (Hosea  xiii.  3 ;  Micah 
V.  9 ;  Jer.  vi.  24,  e^  al,),  I'erhaps  the  most  striking 
parallelism  is  found  in  Ps.  xlviii.  6,  probably,  like  the 
other  psalms  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  contemporary  with 
Isaiah. 

Their  fBLoes  shall  be  as  flames.— The  comparison 
seems  at  first  to  describe  those  who  cause  terror  rather 
than  those  that  feel  it.  What  is  described  is,  however,  the 
moment  of  horror,  when  the  dejected  pallor  of  ordinary 
fear  flashes  into  a  new  intensity,  and  the  eyeballs  glue, 
and  the  face  glows  as  with  a  terrible  brightness. 

ao)  The  oonsteUations  thereof.— The  noun  in 
the  singular  (kesilf  foolhardy,  or  impious)  is  trans, 
lated  as  Orion  in  Job  ix.  9 ;  Amos  v.  B.  It  is  signifi- 
cant,  as  pointing  to  some  widely-diffused  legend,  that 
the  Persian  name  for  the  constellation  is  Nimrod  and 
the  Arabian  Oiant  In  Greek  mvthology  Orion  is  a 
g^ant  hunter,  conspicuous  for  acts  of  outrage  against  the 
gods,  and  finallv  slain  hj  Zeus.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
words  in  their  nrst  apphcation  had  a  figurative,  and  not 
a  literal,  fulfilment,    ouch  imagery  has  been  at  sR  times 
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The  Heavens  and  the  Earth  shaken,  ISAIAH,    XIII.  The Medes  stirred  up  agaimtBabyUm, 


light  to  shine.  ^ii)And  I  will  ptmish 
the  world  for  their  evil,  and  the  wicked 
for  their  iniquity ;  and  I  will  cause  the 
arrogancy  of  the  proud  to  cease,  and 
will  lay  low  the  haughtiness  of  the 
terrible.  ^^^  I  will  make  a  man  more 
precious  than  fine  gold;  even  a*  man 
than  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir. 
(IS)  Therefore  I  will  shake  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth  shall  remove  out  of  her 
place,  in  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger. 
(1^)  And  it  shall  be  as  the  chased  roe, 
and  as  a  sheep  that  no  man  taketh  up : 
they  shall  every  man  turn  to  his  own 
people,  and  fiee  every  one  into  his  own 


a  Pi.  ur.  9. 


land.  (^  Every  one  that  is  found  shall 
be  thrust  through ;  and  every  one  that 
is  joined  tmto  them  shall  fall  by  the 
sword.  ^^^  Their  children  also  shall  be 
'  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eyes  ^ 
their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their 
wives  ravished. 

(^>  Behold,  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes 
against  them,  which  shall  not  regard 
suver ;  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not 
delist  in  it.  ^)  Their  bows  also 
shaU  dash  the  young  men  to  pieces; 
and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit 
of  the  womb ;  their  eye  shall  not  spare 
children.  0»)  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauiy  of  the  ChEddees' 


the  natnTid  symbofism  of  a  time  of  terror  (Joel  ii.  31, 
iii.  15 ;  Matt.  xuv.  29 ;  Mark  xiii.  24 ;  Luke  xxi.  25). 

(12)  I  will  make  a  man  more  precious.— Both 
the  words  for  man  {knoeh  and  hdam)  express,  as  in 
Ps.  viiL  2,  the  frailtv  of  man's  natnre.  The  words  may 
point  to  the  utter  destruction,  in  which  but  few  men 
should  be  left.  The  "ffold  of  Ophir"  (the  eold  coast 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cidus)  was  proverbial  for  its  pre- 
cionsness  (Job  xzii.  24;  zxviii.  16;  1  Ohron.  xxix.  4; 
1  Kings  ix.  28;  xxii.  48). 

(13)  Therefore  I  will  shake.— The  description  of 
the  great  day  of  the  Lord  meets  us  in  like  terms  in 
Haggai  ii.  6,  Heb.  zii.  26,  carried  in  both  instances 
beyond  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  or  any  particular 
kingdom  to  that  of  every  world-power  that  resists  the 
righteousness  of  Gk)d. 

(U)  Aud  it  shall  be  as  the  chased  roe.— Better, 
as  with  a  chased  roe  .  .  ,  ,  as  vnth  sheep  .  .  .  The 
roe  and  the  sheep  represent  the  ''  mixed  multitude " 
(.^isch.,  Pers.  52)  of  all  nations  who  had  been  carried 
into  Babylon,  and  who  would  naturally  take  to  flight, 
some,  though  without  a  leader,  returning  to  their  own 
lands  on  the  approach  of  the  invader. 

05)  Every  one  that  is  joined  unto  them.— 
Better,  every  one  that  is  caught.  The  first  clause  of  the 
verse  refers  to  those  that  are  in  the  city  at  the  time  of 
its  capture,  the  second  to  those  who  are  taken  as  they 
endeavour  to  escape. 

(16)  Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed.— 
Better,  their  sucklings.  The  words  of  the  pre- 
diction seem  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  exiles  in 
Babylon  when  they  uttered  their  dread  beatitude  on 
those  who  were  to  be  the  ministers  of  a  righteous  ven- 
geance (Ps.  cxxxvii.  9).  Outrages  such  as  these  were 
&en,  as  they  have  been  ever  since,  the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  the  capture  of  a  besieged  city. 

(17)  Behold,  I  will  stir  up  the  Modes.— The 
Hebrew  form  Madai  meets  us  in  Gen.  x.  2,  among  the 
descendants  of  Japheth.  Modem  researches  show  them 
to  have  been  a  mixed  poo^e,  Aryan  conquerors  having 
mingled  with  an  earlier  Turanian  race,  and  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  Persians,  who  were  pure  Ira- 
nians,  both  in  race  and  creed.  The  early  ABsyrian  in- 
scriptions, from  Rimmon  Nirari  III.  onward  (Gheyne), 
name  tiiem,  as  also  does  Sargon  {Becords  of  the  Paet, 
xi.  18),  among  the  enemies  whom  the  kings  subdued. 
Their  name  had  been  recently  brought  before  the 
prophet's  notice  by  Salmaneser's  deportation  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  to  the  cities  of  the  Medes  (2  Kings  zviL  6). 


In  naming  the  Medes,  and  not  the  PernanB,aB  the  oon- 

auerors  of  Babylon,  Isaiah  was  probably  influenced  by 
tie  greater  prominence  of  the  former,  just  as  the  Greeu 
spoke  of  them,  and  used  such  terms  as  "Medism" 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Medo-Fersiui 
monarchy  under  Darius  and  Xerxes.  So  iEschylos 
(Pers,  760)  makes  "the  Median'*  the  first  ruler  of  the 
Persians.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  were  destined  to  be 
the  destroyers  both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon :  of  the 
first  under  Gyaxares,  in  idliance  with  ifabopolasttr, 
and  of  the  second  under  Gyms  the  Persian,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  Mede  Darius  of  Dan.  v.  31.  If  we  accept 
the  history  of  a  yet  earlier  attack  on  NineToh  by 
Arbaces  the  Mede  and  Belesis  of  Babylon,  we  can 
sufficiently  accoimt  for  the  prominence  whidi  Isaiah, 
looking  at  Babvlon  as  the  representative  of  Assjriau 
rather  than  Ghaldaaan  power,  gives  to  them  as  its 
destroyers.    (See  Lenormant,  Ane.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  337.) 

Which  shall  not  regard  silver.-— The  Medes  are 
represented  as  a  peq^le  too  fierce  to  care  for  the  gold 
and  silver  in  which  Babylon  exulted.  They  would  take 
no  ransom  to  stay  their  work  of  vengeance.  So 
Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropcedia  (v.  3),  represents  Cjms 
as  acknowledging  their  unbonght,  unpaid  service. 

(18)  Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the  youog 
men  to  pieces. — ^These,  as  in  chap.  xxii.  6,  Jer.  1. 
9 — ^14,  were  the  characteristic  weapons  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  armies. 

W  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms.- 
The  words  paint  the  impression  which  the  great  cify, 
even  in  Isauh's  time,  made  upon  aU  who  saw  ii  So 
Nebuchadnezzar,  thoi^h  his  work  was  mainly  that  of 
a  restorer,  exulted  in  his  pride  in  the  greatness  of  the 
city  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  builaer  (Dan.  ir.  30). 
So  Herodotus  (i.  178)  describes  it  as  the  most  famous 
and  the  strongest  of  all  the  cities  of  Assyria,  adorned 
beyond  any  other  city  on  which  his  eyes  had  ever 
looked.  (Cfompare  the  descriptive  notices  in  Jer.  Ii.  41, 
and  the  constantly  recurring  epithet  of  "  gold-abound- 
ing Babylon  "  in  the  Persians  of  ^schylus.) 

As  when  Gk>d  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gk>- 
morrah. — The  phrase  had  clearly  become  proyerbiil, 
as  in  chap.  i.  9 ;  Jer.  L  40 ;  Deut.  xxix.  23,  carrying  the 
picture  of  desolation  to  its  highest  point.  The  present 
state  ai  the  site  of  Babylon  corresponds  literally  to  the 

Srediction.  It  is  "  a  naked  and  hideons  waste ''  (LA^vd, 
Tineveh  and  Babylon,  n.  484).  The  work  waB,liow. 
ever,  accomplished  hj  slow  decrees,  and  was  not,  Ifto 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  uie  resnlt  of  ft  shigle 
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The  Desolation  of  Babylon, 
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JeJiovaihkB  Mercy  on  leraeL 


excellency,  shall  be  ^  as  when  God  over- 
threw *■  Sodom  and  Gromorrah.  (*^>  It 
shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall 
it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration :  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch 
tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds 
make  iiheir  fold  there,  (^i)  But  « wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ;  and 
their  houses  shall  be  full  of  'doleful 
creatures ;  and  ^  ^  owls  shall  dwell  there, 
and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  (^>And 
'the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry 


1  Heb^a«fA«fwer 
throwing. 

a  Gen.  19iMs  Jer. 
SO.«X 

B.a 

clr.  711. 


S  Heb.,  2itim, 
s  Heb.,  OekiHk 

4  Qr^ottriehM. 

5  Hob.,  danghten 
o/theowk 

«  Hcb.,  /AH. 
7  Or,  palace*. 


in  their  ^  desolate  houses,  and  dragons- 
in  their  pleasant  palaces :  and  her  time- 
ia  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not- 
be  prolonged. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— (1)  For  the  Lord- 
will  have  mercy  on  Jacob,  and  will  yet 
choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in  their 
own  land :  and  the  strangers  shall  be 
joined  with  them,  and  they  shall  cleave 
to  the  house  of  Jacob.  (2)  ^^^  the 
people  shall  take  them,  and  bring  them 


overthrow.  Darins  dismantled  its  walls,  Xerxes  polled 
down  the  Temple  of  Belos.  Alexander  contemplated 
its  restoration,  oat  his  designs  were  frustrated  by  his 
early  death.  Snsa  and  Ecbatana,  Seleucia  and  Antioch, 
Gtesiphon  and  Bagdad,  became  saccessively  the  centres 
of  commerce  ana  of  goTcmment.  By  the  time  of 
Stn^  (B.C.  20)  the  wonc  was  accomplished,  and  "  the 
rast  city "  had  become  a  "  vast  desolation  "  (Strabo, 
xvi.  15).  At  no  time  within  the  range  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  did  snch  a  consummation  come  within 
the  range  of  the  forecast  which  judges  of  the  future  by 
an  induction  from  the  past. 

(^)  19'either  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent 
there  •  .  . — ^The  word  ''Arabian"  is  used  in  its 
widest  extent,  as  including  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
the  Bedouin  type  east  and  north  of  Palestine  as  far  as 
Babylon  (2  Ghron.  xxi.  16 ;  Strabo,  ^cvi.,  p.  743).  Here, 
again,  we  note  a  literal  fulfilment.  The  Bedouins 
thexnselyes,  partly  because  the  place  is  desolate,  partly 
from  a  superstitious  horror,  shrink  from  encamping  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  temples  and  palaces,  and  they 
are  left  to  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  On  the  other 
haad,  Joseph  Wolff,  the  missionary,  describes  a  strange 
weiird  scene,  pilgrims  of  the  Yezidis,  or  deyil-worship- 
pers,  dancing  and  howling  like  dervishes  amid  tne 
ndns  of  Babylon. 

(31)  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  .  .  .—The 
Hebrew  term,  which  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  and  perhaps  in 
Isaiah  xxiii.  13,  is  used  of  men,  has  been  rendered  by 
''  wild  eats,"  but  is  probably  generic,  thefercB  naturcB 
that  haunt  such  desolate  regions.  T!he  ''doleful 
creatures "  (literally  groaners)  are  probably  "  homed 
owls ;  "  while  the  word  rendered  "  owls  (literally, 
daughters  of  screaming)  may  be  taken  as  ostriches 
(Job  xxxix.  la— 18).  In  the  "  satyrs  "  (literaDy,  hairy 
or  shaggy  ones)  we  may  find  either  "goats  (as  in 
Lot.  iy.  24,  xyi.  9),  or,  as  the  English  yersion  suggests, 
a  mythical  form  of  grotesque  animal  life  (the 
"  demons  "  or  "  deyils  "  of  Ley.  xyii.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xL  15, 
a  ^oat-shaped  form,  like  that  of  the  Greek  Pan),  or 
more  probably  (with  Tristram),  the  species  of  baboon 
(Macacos  Arabicus)  still  found  in  Babylonia. 

(22)  WUd  beasts  of  the  islands  .  .  .^The 
Authorised  yersion  rests  on  a  false  etymology  of  the 
words,  which  strictly  mean  **  wallers,"  and  in  its  form 
ey  probably  represents  the  cry  of  a  ¥nld  beast,  such  as 
the  jackal,  with  which  it  is  commonly  identified  (see 
chap,  xxxiy.  14 ;  Jer.  L  39),  or,  possibly,  the  h^wna. 
Pernaps,  howeyer,  as  the  word  "  jackal "  is  wantrngin 
the  next  clause,  it  would  be  best  to  keep  "  wailers." 

In  their  desolate  houses.— Literally,  as  the  text 
stands,  (v/nong  their  widows ;  but  the  word  closely  re- 
sembles  that  for  "castles"  or  ''fortresses"  in  chaps. 
xxxii.  14,  xxxiy.  13.    The  Authorised  yersion  is  either 


an  attempt  to  combine  the  two  meanings,  or  to  take  the 
word  "widow"  figuratiyely.as  in  chap.  xlyiL  8,  for  a 
house  bereayed  of  its  owner. 

Dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaoes.— Better, 
jackals  (chap,  xxxiy.  13 ;  Jer.  li  37,  and  elsewhere)  in 
their  jxilaces  of  pUcuwre. 

Her  time.— The  appointed  day  of  yisitation  (Jer. 
xlyi.  21, 1.  27). 

The  whole  passage  finds  a  singular  parallel  in 
an  inscription  of  Assurbanipal's  recording  his  deyas- 
tation  of  the  fields  of  Elam :  "  Wild  asses,  serpents, 
beasts  of  the  desert  and  galhus  (bull-shaped  demons), 
safely  I  caused  to  lie  down  in  them"  (Becords  of 
ihe  j^ast,  i.,  p.  80).  Isiuah  may  haye  known  of 
such  IxMusts,  and  if  so,  his  words  may  haye  pointed 
to  the  working  of  a  law  of  retribution  like  that  inyoked 
by  the  Babylonian  exiles  in  Ps.  cxxxyii.  8.  The  doom 
that  Babylon  had  inflicted  on  others  was  to  come  upon 
herself.  The  language  of  modem  trayellers  illustrates 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  "Owls  start  from 
the  scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal  stalks  among 
the  furrows"  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  484, 
quoted  by  Kay). 

XIV. 

0)  For  the  Lord  will  have  meroy  on  Jaoob 

,  .  . — The  words  imply  a  preyision  of  the  return 
of  the  Israelites  from  exile,  and  therefore  of  the  exile 
itself.  The  downfall  of  Babylon  was  certain,  because 
without  it  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  Israel  could  not 
be  manifested.  The  whole  section  is  an  anticipation  of 
the  great  argument  of  chaps,  xl. — ^Ixyi.,  and  the  question 
of  ySs  authorship  stands  or  falls  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  strangers  shall  be  joined  with  them  .  .  . 
— The  thought  is  one  speciiJly  characteristic  of  the 
later  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (chaps,  xliy.  5,  ly.  5,  lyi.  3 — 6), 
but  is  prominent  in  the  earher  also  (chap.  ii.  2).  In 
later  Hebrew  the  same  words  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
proselytes  who  are  conspicuous  in  the  apostolic  ag^  (Acts 
li.  10,  yi.  5),  and  in  them,  as  before  in  the  adhesion  and 
support  of  the  Persian  kings  and  satraps,  and  as  after- 
waids  in  the  admission  of  the  Grentiles  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Christ,  we  may  trace  successiye  fulfilments  of 
the  prophet's  words. 

(2)  Tne  people  shall  take  them  .  .  .—Literally, 
ihe  peoples.  In  Ezra  i.  1 — 4,  tI.  7,  8,  we  haye  what 
answered,  in  a  measure,  to  the  picture  thus  drawn ;  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  words  paint  an  ideal  to  which  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  historical  reality  fully  correspond- 
ing. No  period  of  later  Jewish  history  has  beheld  the 
people  ruling  oyer  a  conquered  race ;  and  if  we  chiim  a 
real  fulfilment  of  the  last  clause  of  the  yerse,  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Latin  poet  said  that  QroBcia 
captaferum  victorem  cepiJt  (Herat.  JEp,  II.  i.  156).  The 
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The  King  of  Babylon  in  Hadet. 


to  their  place :  and  the  honse  of  Israel 
shall  possess  them  in  the  land  of  the 
LoBD  for  servants  and  handmaids  :  and 
they  shall  take  them  captires,  ^  whose 
captives  they  were ;  and  they  shall  rule 
over  their  oppressors. 

(3)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
day  that  the  Lobd  shall  give  thee  rest 
from  thy  sorrow,  and  from  thy  fear,  and 
from  the  hard  bondage  wherein  thou 
wast  made  to  serve,  ^^^  that  thou  shalt 
take  up  this  ^  proverb  against  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  say. 

How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the 
^  golden  city  ceased !  <*>  The  Lord  hath 


1  Hcb..  tkat  had 
UUien  Hum  eap' 
lives. 


3   Or.    toHnUing 
apeeeh. 


>  Or,  fxaetreu  of 
goto. 


4   Heb.,  a  gtrake 
without    remav- 

iMQ. 


6  Or,  The  grave. 
0  Heb.,  leaden. 

7  Or,  great  goata. 


broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  rulers.  <^  He  who  smote 
the  people  in  wrath  with  ^a  continual 
stroke,  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in 
anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth. 
(7)  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is 
quiet:  they  break  forth  into  singing. 
(^^  Yea,  the  fir  trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying^  Since 
thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up 
against  us. 

(9)  6  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming:  it 
stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all 
the  ^  7  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hath 


triumph  of  Israel  has,  so  far,  been  found  in  that  of  its 
leading  ideas,  and  in  the  victory  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 
In  chap.  IvL  3  the  proselyte  appears  as  admitted  on 
terms  of  equality,  here  on  those  of  suHugation. 

(3)  It  shall  come  to  pass  .  .  .—The  condition  of 
the  exiles  in  Babjrlon  is  painted  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  in  Hab.  ii.  13.  A  monarch  bent  on  buildin^^ 
towers  and  walls  and  palaces,  who  had  carried  oS.  aU 
the  skilled  labour  of  Jerusalem,  was  likely  enough  to 
vex  their  souls  with  "  fear  "  and  "  hard  bondage.  So 
Assurbanipal  boasts  that  he  made  his  Arabian  prisoners 
carry  heavy  burdens  and  build  brick- work  [Eecords  of 
the  Fast,  L  104). 

(4)  That  thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb 
against  the  king  of  Babylon.— The  prophet  ap- 
pears once  more  (comp.  chaps,  v.  1,  xii.  1)  in  his  character 
as  a  psalmist.  In  the  maahal  or  tauntina-soTig  that 
follows,  the  generic  meaning  of  "proverb"  is  spe- 
cialised (as  in  Micah  ii.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6;  Deut.  xxviiL  37, 
1  Kings  ix.  7,  and  elsewhere)  for  a  derisive  utterance  in 
poetic  or  fifi^rative  speech.  The  LXX.,  singularly 
enough,  renders  the  word  here  by  "  lamentation. 

How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased.— If  we  take 
''the  golden  city"  of  the  English  version  as  the  correct 
rendering,  it  finds  a  parallel  in  the  epithet  of  "  gold- 
abounding  "  applied  to  Babylon  by  ^schylus  {Pers.  53). 
The  word  so  translated  is,  however,  not  found  else- 
where, and  the  general  consensus  of  recent  critics, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Targum  and  the  LXX.,  is 
in  favour  of  the  rendering,  the  tcuk-master,  or  the  place 
of  torture.  The  Yulgate,  how  has  the  tribute  ceased, 
expresses  substantiauy  tiie  same  thought.  The 
marginal  reading,  exactreea  of  gold,  seems  like  an 
attempt  to  combine  two  different  etymologies. 

(s>  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the 
wicked  .  .  .—The  "staff"  and  the  "sceptre"  are 
alike  symbols  of  power,  the  former  being  that  on 
which  a  man  supports  himself,  the  other  uiat  which 
he  wields  in  his  arm  to  smite  those  who  oppose  him. 

(®)  He  who  smote  •  .  . — ^Better,  which  smote,  the 
whole  verse  being  of  the  nature  of  a  relative  clause,  with 
the  "  sceptre  "  for  antecedent. 

A  continual  stroke.- Literally,  a  stroke  with- 
oui  ceasing. 

Is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth.— Better, 
completing  the  parallelism,  with  a  trampling  that  is 
not  stayea. 

(7)  They  break  forth  into  singing  •  .  .—The 
phrase  is  noticeable  as  characteristic  of  Isaiah  (chaps, 
zliv.  23,  xlix.  13,  liL  9,  liv.  1,  Iv.  12),  and  is  not  found 


elsewhere.  The  emancipated  nations  are  represented  as 
exulting  in  the  unfamiliar  peace  that  follows  on  the 
downf idl  of  their  oppressor. 

(8)  Yea,  the  fir  trees  rejoice  at  thee.— The  tree 
has  been  identified  (Carruthers,  in  Bible  Educator,  iv., 
359)  with  the  Aleppo  pine  {Pinus  halepemis),  which 
grows  abundantly  on  the  Lebanon  ran^e  above  the  zone 
of  the  evergreen  oaks.  The  LXX.  often  translates  it 
by  *' cypress,"  the  Yulgate  and  Authorised  version 
commonly  by  "  fir  tree."  Its  wood  was  largely  used  in 
house  and  ship-building,  but  was  less  precious  than  the 
cedar  (1  Kings  v.  10,  vL  15,  34;  Isa.  xlL  19;  fisek. 
xxvii.  5). 

No  feller  is  oome  up  against  us  .—The  literal 
and  figurative  senses  melt  into  each  other,  the  former 
perhaps  being  the  more  prominent.  It  was  the  boast 
of  Assurbanipal  and  other  Assyrian  kings  that  wherever 
they  conquered  they  cut  down  forests  and  left  the 
land  bare.  (Oomp.  chap,  xxxvii.  24 :  Becords  of  the 
Poet,  i.  86.)  As  the  fir  tree,  the  cedar,  and  the  oak 
were  the  natural  symbols  of  kingly  rule  ( Jer.  xxiL  7 ; 
Ezek.  xvii.  3,  xxxL  3),  this  devastation  represented  the 
triumph  of  the  Ohaldfean  king  over  other  princes.  On 
his  downfall,  the  trees  on  the  mountain,  the  kings  and 
chieftains  in  their  palaces,  would  alike  rejoice. 

(9)  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  •  •  • 
— "  Hell,"  or  Sheol,  is,  as  elsewhere,  the  shadow-world, 
the  region  of  the  dead.  Into  that  world  the  king  of 
Babylon  descends.  The  "  dead  '*  and  the  Rephaim  are 
there,  the  giant-spectres,  now  faint  and  feeble  (Deut.  ii. 
11,  ill.  11),  of  departed  forms  of  greatness.  The  vetb 
("it  stirreth  up  ),  which  is  masculine,  while  the  noun 
is  feminine,  seems  to  personify  Sheol,  as  Hades  is 
personified  in  Bev.  xx.  14.  The  "  chief  ones  "  are, 
literally,  the  he^oats,  or  "  bell-wethers  "  of  the  flock 
(chap,  xxxiv.  6;  Zech.  x.  3),  of  which  Hades  is  the 
shepherd  (Fs.  xlix.  14).  Even  in  Sheol  the  kings 
of  the  earth  retain  their  former  majes^,  and  sit  on 
thrones  apart  from  the  vulgar  dead.  Li  Ecek.  xxxii. 
17—32  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  same  imagery, 
and  the  kings  appear,  each  with  his  ''weapons  of 
war."  The  whole  passage  finds  a  striking  parallel  in 
the  Assyrian  legend  of  the  Descent  of  Ishtar  {Beeords 
of  the  Past,  i.  p.  144),  where  Hades  is  described. 

"  The  abode  of  darkneae  and  famine. 

Night  is  not  seen— ^in  darkness  they  dwell. 

Ghosts,  like  birds,  flatter  their  wixigB  there. 

On  the  door  and  gate-poets  the  dost  lies  undisturbed. 
•  •••  •  •  • 


To  be  the  ruler  of  a  nalaoe  shall  be  thy  rank; 
A  throne  of  state  shall  be  thy  seat." 
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Sis  Boasting  in  Vain. 


raised  np  from  their  thrones  all  the 
kings  of  the  nations.  <^^>  All  they  shall 
speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou  also 
become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become 
like  unto  us  ?  ^^  Thy  pomp  is  brought 
down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy 
yiols :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee, 
and  the  worms  cover  thee.  ^^^How  art 
thou  fallen  from  heaven,  ^0  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken 
the  nations ! 

^3>  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart, 
I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  wiU  exalt 


1  Or,  0  day  star. 


1  Or.  did  not  lU 
hiapriMonenloote 
hmnewiTd. 


my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God:  I 
will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  con- 
gregation, in  the  sides  of  the  north: 
<^*)  1  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of 
the  clouds;  I  will  be  like  the  most 
High.  (i«)Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought 
down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

(i«)They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly 
look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  say- 
ing,  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth 
to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms; 
(^7)  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness, 
and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof;  that 
'  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  P 


(10)  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we?— 

The  question  implies,  of  course,  an  affirmative  answer. 
The  king  of  Baoylon,  the  report  of  whose  coming  had 
Tonsed  awe  and  wonder,  is  found  to  be  as  weak  as  any 
of  the  other  Be^haim,  the  eidola,  or  shadowy  forms, 
of  Homer  (17.,  xxiii.,  72).  With  these  words  tne  vision 
of  the  spectral  world  ends,  and  the  next  verse  takes 
up  the  taunting  song  of  the  liberated  Israelites,  the 
language  of  wnich  is,  however,  influenced  by  the 
imagery  of  the  vision. 

(11)  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave. 
LiteraUy,  to  8heol,  as  in  verse  9.  The  "  pomp  "  is  the 
same  as  the  "beautv"  of  chap.  xiii.  19. 

The  noise  of  thy  viols.  —  Perhaps  harps,  or 
ewnbals,  representing  one  of  the  prominent  features 
of  Babylonian  culture  (Dan.  iii.  5).  The  singers  see, 
as  it  were,  all  this  kingly  state  mouldering  in  the 
grave,  maggots  and  worms  (the  two  words  are  different 
in  the  Hebrew)  taking  the  place  of  the  costly  shawls 
and  carpets  on  which  uie  great  king  had  been  wont  to 
Test* 

(12)  How  art  thou  fallen  firom  heaven,  O 
lauoifer,  son  of  the  morning!— The  word  for 
Lndf  er  is,  literally,  the  shining  one,  the  planet  Yenus, 
the  morning  star,  the  son  of  the  dawn,  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Babylonian  power,  which  was  so  closely  identified 
with  as^latry.  "  Lucifer  "  etymologically  gives  the 
same  meaning,  and  is  used  by  Liatin  poets  (Tiball.  i., 
10,  62)  for  Yenus,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  phosphoros 
of  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  word,  however,  in  me- 
dieval Latin  as  a  name  of  Satan,  whose  fall  was  sup- 
posed to  be  shadowed  forth  in  this  and  the  following 
verse,  makes  its  selection  here  singularly  unfortunate. 
Few  English  readers  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  not  the  devU,  who  is  addressed  as 
Lumer.  While  this  has  been  the  history  of  the  Latin 
word,  its  Greek  and  English  equivalents  have  risen  to 
a  higher  place,  and  the  "  mommg  star  "  has  become  a 
name  of  the  Christ  (Bev.  xxii.  16). 

(13)  I  will  ascend  into  heaven.— The  boast  of 
the  Chaldaean  king  is  represented  as  nothing  less  than 
an  apotheosis,  wmch  they  themselves  claimed.  So 
Shalmaneser  describes  himself  as  "a  sun-god"  (Becords 
of  the  Past,  iii.  83),  Assurbanipal  as  '4ord  of  all  kings  " 
Qh.,  iii.  78).  In  contrast  with  the  Sheol  into  which  the 
Ohaldaaan  king  had  sunk,  the  prophet  paints  the  heaven 
to  which  he  sought  to  rise.  He,  the  brightest  star, 
would  raise  his  throne  above  all  the  stars  oi  Grod. 

I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  con- 
gregation .  •  • — ^The  words  have  often  been  inter. 


of  assembly  "  (as  the  tabernacle  was  "  the  tent  of  the 
congregation,  or  "of  meeting"),  and  "the  sides 
(better,  recesses)  of  the  north  have  been  connected, 
like  the  same  phrase  in  Ps.  xlviii.  2,  with  the  portion  of 
the  Temple  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  supposed  to 
threaten.  Most  modem  scholars  are,  however,  agreed 
that  this  interpretation  is  untenable.  What  is  brought 
before  us  is  the  heaven,  ihe  "mountain  of  assembfy,*' 
where  the  ^preat  gods  ia  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  be- 
lieved sat  m  council.  So  Assyrian  hymns  speak  of 
''the  feasts  of  the  silver  mountains,  the  heavenly 
courts"  (as  the  Greeks  spoke  of  Olympus),  where  the 
gods  dwell  eternally  {Records  of  ttie  Past,  iii.  133). 
And  this  ideal  mountain  was  for  them,  like  the  Mem  of 
Indian  legend,  in  the  farthest  north.  So  in  the 
legendary  geography  of  Greece,  the  Hyperborei,  or 
"people  beyond  the  north  wind,"  were  a  h^  and 
bkssed  race,  the  chosen  servants  of  AnoUo  (Herod., 
ii.  32 — 36).  In  Ezek.  xxviii.  14  the  propnet  recognises 
an  ideal  "mountain  of  Grod"  of  like  nature,  and  the 
vision  of  the  future  glory  of  a  transfigured  Zion,  in 
chap  ii.  1 — 3,  implies,  as  we  have  seen,  an  idea  of  the 
same  kind.  Possibly  the  same  thought  appears  in 
Ezekiers  vision,  **  out  of  the  north  "  (chap.  i.  4). 

W  I  will  be  like  the  most  High.— The  Ohal. 
dffian  kinjp^  is  rightly  represented  as  using  a  Divine 
name  (Elion),  which  was  not  essentially  Israelite,  but 
common  to  the  Phoenicians  and  other  kindred  nations. 
(See  Gen.  xiv.  18 ;  Dan.  iv.  24 ;  Luke  viii.  28 ;  Acts 
xvi.  17.)  The  Persians  carried  their  adulation  still 
further,  and  applied  the  title  "god"  to  their  kings 
(^sch.  Pers,  623),  as  the  Syrians  afterwards  did  in  the 
case  of  Antiochus  Theos.  The  Assyrian  and  Babv- 
lonian  inscriptions,  for  the  most  part,  fall  short  of  this, 
and  describe  the  king  as  the  "  servant,"  or  "  priest,"  of 
Assur,  or  Bel,  or  Nebo,  "  the  viceroy,  or  vicar,  of  the 
gods." 

(15)  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  .  .  .—We  note 
in  the  use  of  the  same  words  ("  the  sides,  or  recesses,"  of 
the  pit),  as  in  the  previous  verse,  the  contrast  of  an 
indignant  sarcasm.  Yes,  the  prophet  seems  to  say, 
the  proud  king  has  found  his  way  to  those  "  recesses ;  *' 
but  they  a^  not  in  heaveu,  but  in  Hades. 

(16)  They  that  see  thee  •  .  .—The  context  shows 
that  the  picture  before  the  prophet's  eye  is  no  longer 
the  shadow-world  of  Hades,  but  the  field  of  battle. 
Men  look  at  the  corpse  of  the  mighty  conqueror  as  it 
lies  dishonoured,  bloody,  and  unburied. 

(17)  That  opened  not  the  house  of  his  pri- 
soners.— Better,  as  in  the  margin,  he  loosed  not  his 


preted  of  Jerusalem  or  the  Temple,  as  the  '*  mountain  I  prisoners  to  their  homes.    This  was,  we  may  note,  a 
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•08)  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  ail 
►of  them,  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his 
own  house.  <^^  But  thou  art  cast  out 
of  thy  grave  like  an  abominable  branch, 
and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are 
slain,  thrust  through  with  a  sword,  that 
go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ;  as  a 
carcase  trodden  under  feet.  (^>Thou 
shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial, 
because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land, 
and  slaiu  thy  people  :  "  the  seed  of  evil- 
doers shall  never  be  renowned. 


aJobl&ie:  P»,2i. 
10  ft   w.  »  A 

100.  IS. 


6  Bx.  90.  6 :  Matt. 

SB.  85. 


(^)  Prepare  slaughter  for  his  children 
^  for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers ;  that 
they  do  not  rise,  nor  possess  the  land, 
nor  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  cities. 
m  For  I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  cut  off  from 
Babylon  the  name,  and  remnant,  and 
son,  and  nephew,  saith  the  Lobd.  ^^^  I 
will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water :  and  I  will 
sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


chAracteristic  feature  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Aissyriaii 
kiuffs.  So  Sennacherib  and  AssurbaniiMil  boast  of 
having  carried  off  captive  kings  in  "  chains  of  iron  " 
{Records  of  the  Past,  i.  pp.  43,  62,  72),  and  kept  them 
chained  like  doffs  in  the  court  of  their  palace  {tb.,  pp. 
93,  97).  So  Jehoiachin  was  kept  in  prison  for  thirty- 
seven  years  (Jer.  Hi.  31). 

(18)  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  .  .  .~The 
*'  house  "  in  which  the  monarchs  lie  is,  of  course,  their 


often  almost  literally  the  "  house,"  or  palace,  of  the 
dead. 

(Id)  Like  an  abominable  branch.— The  noun 
is  the  same  as  in  chaps,  xi.  1,  Ix.  21.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  of  a  scion  or  shoot  which  is  mildewed  and 
blasted,  and  which  men  fling  away  as  loathsome. 

As  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain  .  .  . 
— The  image  reminds  us  of  the  "  garments  rolled  in 
blood "  of  chap.  ix.  5,  gathered  after  the  battle,  and 
"cast  forth"  to  be  burnt.  In  such  raiment,  not  in 
stately  robes  nor  kindly  graye-dothes,  would  the  great 
ruler  be  found.  To  he  thus  unburied,  **  a  prey  to  do^ 
and  yultures  "  (Homer,  Huid,  i.  4),  was,  as  with  the 
Homeric  heroes,  the  shame  of  all  shames. 

That  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit.— 
By  some  critics  these  words  are  joined  with  the  follow- 
ing yerse:  Those  that  go  dovm  .  .  .  with  them  thou 
sMtU  not  he  joined  in  huHal,  i.e.,  shalt  haye  no  proper 
sepulchre.  As  the  passage  stands,  "  the  stones  of  the 
pit "  represent  the  burial-place  into  which  the  carcases 
of  the  Slain  were  indiscriminately  thrown. 

(SO)  Thou  shalt  not  be  jomed  with  them  in 
burial  .  .  . — The  curse  of  the  dishonoured  death  is 
connected  with  its  cause.  The  conqueror  had  inflicted 
that  shame  eyen  on  his  own  people,  and  was  punished 
in  like  kind  himself.  Comp.  Jeremiah's  prediction  as 
to  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxii.  19),  and  parallel  instances  in 
2  Ghron.  xxi.  20,  xxiy.  25 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  5. 

The  peed  of  evildoers  shall  never  be  re- 
nowned.— Literally,  shall  not  be  named  for  ever. 
Here  we  haye  a  parallel  in  the  sentence  on  Coniah 
(Jer.  xxii.  30).  In  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazzar, 
long  of  Sidon  (quoted  by  Cheyne),  we  haye  both  ele- 
ments of  title  imprecation:  "Let  him  (the  man  who 
violates  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  tomb)  not  haye  a 
couch  yrith  the  shade,  and  let  him  not  be  buried  in  the 
graye,  and  let  him  not  haye  son  or  seed  in  his  stead." 
In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pUeser  (Beeords  of  the 
Past,  y.  26)  and  Mer6dach-baladan  IIL  (t&.,  ix.  36) 
we  find  like  curses.  Historically,  as  the  Behisttm 
inscription  shows,  the  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar  dis- 
Jtppeared  from  history,  and  Darius  boasts  of  haying 


subdued  an  impostor,  a  second  Nebuchadnezar,  who 
claimed  to  represent  it  {Records  of  the  Past,  L  114). 

(21)  Prepare  slaughter  for  his  children. — 
Literally,  as  in  Jer.  li.  40,  a  slaughter  house.  The 
command  may  be  addressed  to  the  Medes  of  chap.  ziii. 
17,  or  to  any  minister  of  the  Diyine  yengeance.  In  the 
judgment  of  God,  as  seen  in  history,  that  judgment 
falls  necessarily  on  the  last  members  of  an  eyu  and 
cruel  dynasty.  In  this  sense  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  yisited  on  the  children,  while,  in  the  eternal  judg. 
ment  which  lies  behind  the  yeil,  each  single  soul  staadsy 
as  in  Ezek.  xyiii.  4,  on  its  own  personaf  responsibility, 
and  may  win  pardon  for  itself.  Penitent  or  impeni- 
tent (and  the  latter  seems  here  implied),  the  children 
of  the  eyil-doers  should  cease  to  oe  conquerors  and 
rulers. 

Nor  flU  the  face  of  the  world  with  citLee.— 
The  words  describe  the  boast  of  the  great  monarchs, 
who,  like  Nimrod,  built  dties  to  perpetuate  their  fame. 
(Comp.  Gen.  x.  10—12;  Dan.  ly.  30.)  The  Babylo- 
nian  and  Assyrian  kings  record  their  destruetiye  and 
constructiye  work  with  equal  exultation  {Records  of  the 
Past,  y.,  T>p.  80, 119, 123).  Various  readings  haye  been 
suggestea,  giyinf^  ruined  heaps,  or  terrible  ones,  or 
enemies,  or  conflicts ;  but  there  seems  no  need  for  any 
change. 

(22)  Son,  and  nephew  •  •  .—The  latter  word,  as 
throughout  the  Bible,  is  used  in  its  true  sense  as 
"  grandson,"  or  "  descendant"  (Comp.  1  Tim.  y.  4.) 
Eyery  word  that  could  express  descent  is  brousht  to- 
getiier  to  express  the  utter  extintation  of  the  Babylo- 
nian dynasty.  The  Hebrew  adds  the  emphasis  of 
^literation,  as  in  our  "  bag  and  baggage,"  and  other 
like  phrases. 

(23)  I  will  also  make  it  a  pooooflaion  for  the 
bittern  .  .  .—Naturalists  are  not  agraed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  noun.  In  the  TjXa.  and  Vvlgaie 
it  appears  as  "hedgehog,"  or  "porcupine,'*  and  the 
"tortoise,"  "beayer,"  "otter,"  and  "owl"  have  all 
been  suggested  by  scholars.  Its  coi^unctioii  with 
"  pelican  in  chap,  xxxiy.  11  and  Zeph.  il  14^-  and  with 
"  pogls  of  water  "  here,  is  in  fayour  of  some  kind  of 
water-fowL  The  "hedgehog"  frequents  dry  plaees* 
and  not  marshes,  and  does  not  roost,  as  in  Zeui.  n.  14, 
on  the  capitals  of  ruined  columns.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, "  bittern  "  {Botaurus  steUaris)  may  as  well  stand 

Pools  of  water. — These  were  the  natural  result  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  canals,  sluices,  reservoirs,  indiidi 
had  kept  the  oyerflow  of  the  Euphrates  within  bounds 
(Diod.  Sic,  ii.  7). 

I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  deatroje- 
tion  .  .  . — The  phrase  has  its  paraUel  in  the  "  mye 
of  yaniiy,"  in  chap.  xxx.  28.  (Comp.  chap,  xxxiy.  11.) 
The  force  of  the  image  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
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(24)  The  LoBD  of  hosts  hath  sworn, 
saying, 

Surelj  as  I  have  thoaght,  so  shall  it 
come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed, 
so  shall  it  stand  :  ^^)  that  I  will  break 
the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  upon  my 
monntalna  tread  him  under  foot :  then 
shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them, 
and  his  burden  depart  from  off  their 
shoulders.  (*)  This  is  the  purpose  that 
is  purposed  upon  the  whole  esijrth :  and 
thiB  is  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out 
upon  all  the  nations.  W  For  the  Lobd 
of  hosts  hath  <■  purposed,  and  who  shall 


a  S  ChroD.  Di  6: 
Job  9l  is;  Prov. 
Sl.aO;l)ui.4.8S. 


1  Or,  adder. 


disannul  it  ?  and  his  hand  is  stretched 
out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back  9 

<^)  In  the  year  that  king  Ahaz  died 
was  this  burden. 

<®)  Bejoice  not  thou,  whole  Palestina, 
because  the  rod  of  him  that  smote  thee 
is  broken :  for  out  of  the  serpent's  root 
shall  come  forth  a  ^  cockatrice,  and  his 
fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent. 
<*^)  And  the  firstborn  of  th^  poor  shall 
feed,  and  the  needy  shall  lie  down  in 
safety :  and  I  will  kill  thy  root  with 
famine,  and  he  shall  slay  thy  remnant. 
<^^^Howl,  O  gate;   cry,  O  city;   thou. 


Babylon  is  to  be  swept  away  as  men  sweep  away  some 
foul  rubbish  from  tneir  house.  The  world  is  cleaner 
for  its  destruction.  The  solemn  doom  closes  the 
^*  burden  "  of  Babylon. 

(^)^The  laord  of  hosts  hath  sworn  •  .  .— 
The  long  *'  oracle  *'  of  Babylon  is  followed  by  a  frag- 
mentary prophecy  against  Assyria  (verses  24 — 27), 
possibly  misplaoea,  possibly,  as  opening  with  a  solemn 
asseyeration,  like  that  of  the  preceding  verse,  added  by 
way  of  nroof  ,  that  the  word  oi  the  Lora  of  Hosts  would 
be  fulfilled  on  Babylon,  as  it  had  been  on  Assyria,  with 
which,  indeed,  Babylon  was  closely  connected — almost, 
perhaps,  identified— in  his  thoughts. 

(25)  That  I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  my 
land  .  .  .—The  words  found  their  fidfilment  in  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.  The  "mountains  " 
«re  the  hills  round  Jerusalem  on  which  the  army  of  the 
Assyrians  was  encam^ped.  They  were  sacred,  as  the 
phrase,  '*my  mountams,"  shows,  to  Jehovah  (comp. 
•chaps,  xfix.  11,  Ixv.  9;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  and  He,  therefore, 
would  put  forth  EQs  power  to  rescue  them  from  the 
proud  invader. 

(26)  This  is  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out 
.  •  • — ^The  words  point,  as  it  were,  to  the  idea  of  a 
universal  history.  The  fall  of  the  Assyrian  power  and 
of  Babylon  does  not  stand  alone,  but  forms  part  of  a 
scheme  embracing  all  nations  and  all  ages  (diap.  ix.  12). 

CKT)  His  hand  is  stretched  out.— Literally,  and 
more  emphatically,  Hie  is  the  ouUtretehed  hand. 

<88)  In  the  year  that  king  Ahas  died  was 
this  burden. — ^The  prophecies  against  Babylon  and 
Assyria  are  naturally  followed  by  a  series  of  like  pre- 
dictions, dealing  with  other  nations  which  played  their 
part  in  the  greet  drama  of  the  time.  The  oate  of  that 
which  comes  next  in  order  is  obviously  specified,  either 
try  Isaiah  himself  or  by  the  compiler  of  nis  prophecies, 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  it  was  not  a  prophe<r^  after 
the  event.  The  death-year  of  Ahaz  was  B.C.  7z7.  It 
was  natural  that  the  jyrophet's  thoughts  should  be  much 
exercised  then,  as  in  the  year  of  I&iah's  death  (chap. 
vi.  1),  on  the  uncertainties  of  the  coming  future,  and 
the  "burden"  was  the  answer  to  his  searchings  of 
heart.  It  was  probably  delivered  before  the  king's 
death.     (See  Note  on  chap.  vi.  1.) 

(^)  Bejoice  not  thou,  whole  Palestina.— Better, 
Rejoice  not  thou,  Philietia,  all  of  thee;  i,e.,  ffive  not 
thyself  whoU^r  to  rejoicing.  Here,  as  in  Exod.  xv.  14, 
"  Palestina "  is  used,  not  in  the  wider  meaning  vrith 
which  we  are  famOiar,  but  specifically  as  the  country  of 
the  Philistines.  The  Mstorical  circumstances  connected 
with  the  "oracle"  before  us  are  found  in  2  Chron. 


xxviii.  18.  The  Philistines  had  invaded  the  low  country 
(Shephelah),  and  the  district  known  as  the  Negeb,  or 
"  south  "  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  He  had  called 
in  the  help  of  Tiglath-pUeser,  the  Assyrian  king,  to 
assist  him  as  against  Bean  and  Pekah  (chap,  vii.),  so 
probably  ag]unst  these  new  invaders.  Sarvon  (who 
succeeded  Tiglath.pileser,  b.c.  723)  invaded  Ashdod  in 
B.C.  710  (chap.  XX.  1 ;  Becorde  of  the  Ptist,  vii.  40). 
Sennacherib  records  a  like  attack  on  Ashkelon  and  (ac- 
cording to  Bawlinson's  interpretation)  Ekron  (Becorde 
of  the  Poet,  vii.  61).  With  these  data  we  are  able  to 
enter  on  the  interpretation  of  Isaiah's  prediction. 

Because  the  rod  of  him  that  smote  thee  is 
broken.— The  "  rod,"  as  in  chap,  x  24,  is  the  power 
of  Tiglath-pileser.  The  Philistines  were  exulting  in 
his  death,  or  in  that  of  Ahaz  as  his  ally,  as  though 
their  peril  was  past  They  are  told  that  their 
exultation  was  premature. 

Out  of  the  serpent's  root«— The  three  forms  of 
serpent  life  (we  need  not  be  careful  about  their  identifi- 
cation from  the  zoologist's  point  of  view)  may  represent 
the  three  Assyrian  kings  named  above,  from  whose 
invasions  the  Philistines  were  to  suffer.  Each  form  was 
more  terrible  than  the  preceding.  The  fiery  flying  ser- 
pent (chap.  XXX.  6 ;  Num.  xxi.  6),  which  represented 
Sennacherib,  was  the  most  formidable  of  the  three.  So 
in  chap,  xxvii.  1,  the  "  piercing  serpent,"  the  "  crooked 
serpent,"  and  the  "  dragon  "  are  symbols  of  the  Assyrian 
power.  Some  critics,  however,  led  chiefly  by  the 
first  words  of  the  next  verse,  find  in  the  three 
serpents — (1)  Ahaz,  (2)  HezeUah,  (3)  the  ideal  king  of 
chap.  xi.  1 — ^9. 

<ao)  And  the  firstborn  of  the  poor  shall  feed.— 
As  the  "  children  of  the  needy  "  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  4  are  simply 
the  poor  as  a  class,  so  the  "  firstborn "  are  those  who, 
as  it  were,  inherit  ilie  double  portion,  not  of  riches,  but 
of  poverty.  (Comp.  "  the  firatbom  of  death  "  in  Job 
xviu.  13.)  The  people  spoken  of  are  those  of  JudiJi, 
which  in  the  days  oi  Ahaz  had  been  "  brought  very  low" 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  19).  For  these  the  prophet  foretells 
a  time  of  plenty ;  not  so  for  Philistia.  Either  through 
the  sieves  of  their  towns  or  the  devastation  of  their 
fields,  theywould  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  of 
famine.  With  them  there  should  be  no  "  remnant ''  to 
return. 

(SI)  Howl,  O  gate  .  .  .—The  "gate," as  elsewhere, 
is  the  symbol  of  the  city's  strength.    The  "  city  "  stands 

frobably  for  Ashdod,  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
^hilistine  cities. 

From  the  north. — ^Here  of  the  Assyrian  invaders, 
as  in  Jer.  i.  14,  x.  22,  xlvi.  20  of  the  Chaldean.    The 
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whole  Palestina,  art  dissolved ;  for  there  i^  ?"'  ?« "^^^^  "^ 

lit  f  1  1  1  ,    I    !>».'  aione. 

shall  come  from  the  north  a  smoke,  and 
^  none  sh^ll  be  alone  in  his  ^  appointed 
times.  (^)  What  shall  one  then  answer 
the  messengers  of  the  nation?  That 
"^  the  LoBD  hath  founded  Zion,  and  the 
poor  of  his  people  shall  'trust  in  it. 


a  Pa.  S7. 
lOS.  le. 


1.  6.  & 


8  Ct,  betake  thet^- 
aelvea  unto  U. 


A  Or,  cut  (#. 


CHAPTER  XV.— (i>  The  burden  of 
Moab. 

Because  in  the  night  At  of  Moab  is 
laid  waste,  and  ^brought  to  silence; 
because  in  the  night  Kir  of  Moab  is  laid 
waste,  and  brought  to  silence ;  <^)  he  is 
gone  up  to  Bajith,  and  to  Dibon,  the 


"  smoke "  may  be  either  that  of  the  cities  which  the 
Assyrians  burnt,  or,  more  probably,  the  torch-signals, 
or  bieacons,  which  they  nsed  in  their  niffht  marches  or 
encampments  (Jer.  ti.  1,  L  2).  (See  Note  on  chap. 
It.  5.) 

None  shall  be  alone  in  his  appointed  times. 
— ^Better,  there  is  no  straggler  at  the  appointed  places : 
i,e.,  all  the  troops  shall  meet  at  the  rendezvous  which 
was  indicated  by  the  column  of  fiery  smoke  as  a  signal. 

(32)  What  shall  one  then  answer  .  .  .  P— The 
words  obviously  imply  that  the  prophet  either  had  re- 
ceived, or  expected  to  receive,  a  messa^  of  inquiry 
from  the  Pmlistines,  and  that  this  is  his  answer,  it 
seems  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  series  of  pro- 
phecies that  follow  were  delivered  in  answer  to  such 
mquiries.  The  fame  of  the  prophet  had  spread  beyond 
the  confines  of  Israel,  and  men  of  different  nations 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  him.  So  Jeremiah's 
oracles  are  delivered  to  the  ambassadors  who  came  to 
propose  an  alliance  against  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  time 
of  ^edekiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  3).  Commoidy,  however,  the 
words  are  referred  to  the  embassies  of  congratulation, 
which  came  with  plans  of  new  alliances  aner  the  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib's  army  (2  Ghron.  xzzii.  23). 

That  the  Lord  hath  founded  Zion.— This  is 
the  answer  to  all  such  inquiries.  Zion  stands  firm  and 
safe  in  the  protection  of  Jehovah.  The  "  poor  "  (obvi- 
ously those  of  verse  30)  shaU  trust  (better,  shall  find' 
refuge)  in  it.  (Comp.  chap,  zxviii.  16.)  They  need  no 
foreign  alliances,  no  arm  of  flesh. 

XV. 

(1)  The  burden  of  Moab.— The  oracle  which  fills 
the  next  two  chapters  deals  with  the  coming  history  of 
'Moab.  The  comparative  obscurity  of  that  nistory,  the 
names  of  towns  and  villages  which  it  is  difficult  to 
identify,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  evolution  of 
the  great  world-dnuna  which  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
"burden"  of  Babylon.  What  light  can  be  thrown  on 
that  obscurity  must  be  gathered  from  what  we  can  learn 
of  the  contemporary  history  of  Moab  and  its  relation  to 
Israel.  This  we  know  partly  from  the  record  of 
2  Kings  iii.,  partly  from  the  inscription  of  the  Moabite 
stone  found  at  Diban,  in  1860,  oy  Mr.  Klein,  and 
translated  by  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Records  of  the  Fast, 
xi.  163.  Combining  the  information  from  these  two 
sources,  we  find  that  Omri  and  Ahab  had  subdued 
Moab  when  that  nation  was  governed  by  Ghemosh-Ghid 
of  Dibon,  and  had  compelled  him  to  pay  a  sheep  tribute 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  When  Jehoram 
succeeded  Ahab,  Mesha,  the  son  of  Ghemosh-Ghd,  re- 
volted,  and  the  Moabite  inscription  records  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  campaign  Jehoram  entered  into  an 
alliance  vrith  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of  Edom.  The 
Moabites  were  defeated.  Their  trees  were  cut  down, 
their  wells  stopped,  and  their  land  made  barren.  The 
king  of  Moab  m  his  despaur  offered  up  his  son  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Ghemosh  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.  Wil^ 
that  sacrifice  apparently  the  tide  of  victory  turned. 
Mesha,  in  his  inscription,  records  how  he  took  Nebo 


from  Israel  and  slew  seven  thousand  men,  and  built  or 
restored  fortified  towns,  and  offered  the  vessels  of 
Jehovah,  taken  probably  from  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
"  high  places  *'  of  Nebo.  Exulting  in  the  memoiT  of 
this  victory,  Moab  became  "  excelling  proud "  (cnap. 
xvi.  6),  and  in  a  psalm,  probably  contemporary  with 
Isaiah  (see  the  mention  of  Assur,  or  Assyria,  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  8),  they  are  named  as  among  the  enemies  of 
Judah,  joined  with  the  Philistines  and  Assyrians.  It 
is  probable  enough  that,  having  been  kept  in  chedc  by 
the  prosperous  rule  of  Uzziah,  thev  took  advantage  of 
the  wealmess  of  Ahaz  to  renew  hostilities,  and  were 
looking,  half  vrith  dread,  half  with  hope,  to  the  Assyrian 
power.  ^  It  may  be  noted  here  that  tne  following  cities 
named  in  these  chapters — ^Dibon,  Medeba,  Nebo,  Horo- 
naim — occur  also  m  the  Moabite  stone,  which  thus 
renders  a  striking  testimony  to  their  antiquity,  and,  so 
far,  to  their  authentioity.  (Gomp.  Jer.  xlviii.,  which  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  reproduction  of  Isaiah's  language.) 

Ar  of  Moab  is  laid  waate.— This  was  appa- 
rently the  older  capital  (Num.  xxi.  28;  Deut.  ii.  9)» 
sometimes  «known  as  Babbath  Moab.  In  Jerome's  time 
it  was  known  as  Areopolis,  the  Greeks  catching,  pro- 
bably, at  the  resemblance  between  the  name  Ki  and 
that  of  their  god.  Ares.  Probably  Ar  was  a  Moabite 
form  of  the  Hebrew  /r,  a  dtv.  One  of  the  names  sur- 
vives in  the  modem  Bahha ;  but  the  ruins  are  compara- 
tively insigpoificant.  The  prophet  begins  with  words 
of  threatening.  Both  that  city  and  Kir  (here  again  the 
word  means  "  city,"  and  if  we  identify  it,  as  most  ex- 
perts do,  with  Kereh,  the  castle  on  a  hill,  which  rises 
to  1,0(X)  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  it  must  have  been 
the  strongest  of  the  Moabite  fortresses)  were  to  be  at- 
tacked at  night,  when  resistance  wna  most  hopeless.  So 
Mesha  boasts  {Beeords  of  the  Past,  xi.  66)  tnat  he  had 
taken  Nebo  by  a  night  attack.  We  note  the  emphasis 
of  iteration  in  the  words  **  laid  waste  and  brought  to 
silence."  The  latter  clause  would  be  more  aocuratdy 
rendered  cut  off,  or  destroyed. 

(2)  He  is  gone  up  to  Bigith  .  .  .—The  noun  is 
better  taken  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  "  the  house  " 
or  *'  temple  "  of  the  Moabite  god.  In  this  and  in  the 
**  high  places  "  (Bamoth)  we  may  probablv  recognise 
the  Bamoth-baal  (high  places  of  Baal)  which  araeara 
in  Josh.  xiiL  17,  side  by  side  with  Dibon,  and  the  Beth. 
Bamoth  of  the  Moabite  stone  (Beeords  of  the  Past^  xi. 
167).  That  stone  was,  it  may  be  noted,  found  at  DibaH^ 
which  stands  on  two  hills,  and  represents  the  ancient 
city  of  that  name.  What  the  propnet  sees  as  following 
on  the  destruction  of  Ar  and  Kir  is  the  terror  whi^ 
leads  men  to  join  in  solemn  processional  prayers  to 
the  temples  of  their  gods. 

Nebo. — ^Not  the  mountain  that  bore  that  name  as 
such  (Deui  xxxiv.  1),  but  a  city  named  after  the  same 
deity.  Mesha  boasts  of  haviog  taken  it,  and  slain  seven 
thousand  men  {Beeords  of  ihe  Pcut,  xL  166X  Medeba 
is  named  by  him  (ib,)  as  having  been  taken  bj  Omii, 
and  held  by  the  Isradites  for  f ortv  yeara 
.  On  all  their  heads  shall  oe  baldneoa  •  •  •— 
This,  originally,  perhaps,  saerifioial  in  its  chancier. 
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Mgh  places,  to  weep :  Moab  shall  howl 
-OTer  Nebo,  and  over  Medeba :  '  on  all 
their  heads  sJiall  be  baldness,  and  every 
beard  cut  off.  ^^>  In  their  streets  they 
shall  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth: 
on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  in  their 
streets,  every  one  shall  howl,  ^  weeping 
^undantly.  (^)  And  Heshbon  shall  cry, 
and  Elealeh :  their  voice  shall  be  heard 
.even  unto  Jahaz:  therefore  the  armed 
soldiers  of  Moab  shall  cry  out ;  his  life 
shall  be  grievous  unto  him.  ^^^My 
heart  shall  cry  out  for  Moab;  ^his 
fugitives  shall  flee  unto  Zoar,  an  ^heifer 
of  three  years  old :  for  by  the  mounting 


a  Jer.  4B.  87.  88; 
Kaek.  7. 18. 


1  Ileb.,detfenditiO 
iHtoteeepima:  or, 
coming  down  with 
weeping. 

B.C. 
clr.  718. 


S  Or,  fit  the  bor- 
dere  thereof,  ecen 
to 'Zoar,  M  on 
heifer. 

b  Jer.  48. 5, 84. 

8  Heb.,  breaking. 

4  Heb.,  duolor 
tione. 


'5  Or,  vnllep  of  the 
I    Armbiane. 


up  of  Luhith  with  weeping  shall  they 
go  it  up ;  for  in  the  way  of  Horonaim 
they  shall  raise  up  a  cry  of  ^destruction. 
<®)  For  the  waters  of  Nimrim  shall  be 
'^desolate :  for  the  hay  is  withered  away. 
the  grass  faileth,  there  is  no  green 
thing.  <^)  Therefore  the  abundance  they 
have  gotten,  and  that  which  they  have 
laid  up,  shall  thev  carry  away  to  the 
^  brook  of  the  willows.  ^^^  For  the  cry 
is  gone  round  about  the  borders  ot 
Moab;  the  howling  thereof  unto  Eg-^ 
laim,  and  the  howling  thereof  unto 
Beerelim.  <^)  For  the  waters  of  Dimon 
shall  be  full  of  blood :  for  I  will  bring 


liecame  at  a  yeiT  early  period  a  symbol  of  intensest 
sorrow  amonff  Easiem  nations.  It  was  forbidden  to 
Israel,  probabl  j  as  identified  with  the  worship  of  other 
•deities  than  Jehovah  (Lev.  ix.  27,  xJd.  5 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1 ; 
Job  i.  20 ;  Micah  i.  16 ;  Amos  yiii.  10). 

(3)  In  their  streets  •  •  .—The  picture  of  lamen- 
tation is  continued.  The  fiat  roofs  of  Eastern  houses 
were  a  natural  resort  for  such  wailings  (chap.  xxii.  I). 
The  "  broad  places,"  the  bazaars  or  market-plaeea,  were 
.also,  like  the  agora  of  Greek  cities,  a  natural  place  of 
concourse.  The  prophet  represents  them  as  filled  with 
the  sound  of  waihng. 

(^)  And  Heshbon  shall  cry,  and  Elealeh  .  .  . 
— Of  the  places  thus  named  (1)  Heshbon  (now  Hesban) 
was  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  a  line  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned as  in  the  power  of  Sihon  kiuf  of  the  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  26).  On  his  overthrow  it  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xzxii.  37),  and  became  a  city 
of  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  It  had  probably  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  to  wliom  it  had  oriffi. 
nally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  26).  Its  ruins  ^diibit  archi- 
tecture of  yarious  periods,  Jewish,  Roman,  and  Sara- 
cenic ;  (2)  Elealeh,  obviously  near  Heshbon,  had  shared 
its  fate  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37).  The  ancient  name  still 
attaches  to  its  ruins  in  the  form  El-A^al ;  (3)  Ji^iaz 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Sihon  and  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxL  23;  Deut.  ii.  32;  Judg.  xi.20), 
4Uid  was  also  within  the  region  assigned  to  Reub^ 
{Josh.  xiii.  10)  north  of  the  Amon.  The  language  of 
Isaiah  implies  that  it  was  at  some  distance  irom  the 
other  two  cities.  Their  cry  was  to  be  heard  even  there. 
In  the  Moabite  inscription  it  appears  as  annexed  to 
Dibon  {Records  of  the  Pasi,  xi.  167).  Eusebius 
(Onomast,)  names  it  as  between  Medeba  and  Debus,  the 
latter  name  being  probably  identical  with  Dibon.  The 
panic  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  even  the  "  armed 
soldiers  "  of  Moab  are  powerless  to  help,  and  can  only 
join  in  the  ineffectual  wailing. 

(5)  My  heart  shall  cry  out  for  Moab  .  .  .— 
The  pro]^het,  though  a  stranger  to  Moab,  and  belonging 
to  a  hostile  people,  is  touched  with  pity  at  the  signt — 
the  fugitives  fleeing  before  the  army  coming  from  the 
north  to  Zoar,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(see  Note  on  Gkn.  xix.  22),  in  the  wild  scare  as  of  a 
frightened  heifer  as  yet  untamed  by  the  yoke  (Jer.  xxxi. 
18,  xlviii.  34, 1.  11).  The  English  ••  fugitives  "  answers 
to  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  the  text  of  which 
(followed  by  the  Vulg.)  gives,  "his  bars  reach  unto 
2oar ; "  but  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  this  with  the  context. 
182 


By  the  mounting  up  of  Luhith  •   .  •— No 

citv  has  been  identified  as  bearing  this  name.  Probably 
**  the  ascent  of  Luhiih  "  (the  name  may  indicate  a 
staircase  of  boards)  was  the  well-known  approach  (Jer. 
xlviii.  5)  to  a  Moabite  sanctuary.    Eusebius  (OnomasL) 

Seaks  of  it  as  between  Zoar  and  Areopolis  (Rabbath 
oab).  Horonaim  (here  and  in  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  34)  is 
as  little  known  as  its  companion.  The  name,  which  in 
Hebrew  means  "  two  caverns,"  is,  perha^,  descriptive 
of  the  nature  of  the  sanctuary.  Tne  pomt  of  the  de- 
scription is  that  the  fugitives  when  they  reach  Horo- 
naim, are  met  with  the  cry  of  destruction,  "All  is  over." 

(6)  The  waters  of  Nimrim  ...  —  These  also 
appear  in  Jer.  xlviii.  34.  They  were  probably  a  reser* 
voir  from  which  the  fields  were  irrigated  so  as  to  be 
conspicuous  for  their  verdure.  Eusebius  (Onomast) 
places  it  north  of  Zoar.  The  name  appears  to  survive 
m  the  Wady  en  Nemeirah  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (De  Sanlcy,  Voyage,  i.  284;  Tristram, 
Land  of  Israel,  340).  Beth-Nimrah  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Num.  xxxii.  36).  The  desolation 
predicted  was  probably  thought  of  as  caused  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  wells,  one  of  the  common  acts  of  an 
invamng  army  (2  Kings  iii.  25). 

(7)  Therefore  the  abundance  .  .  .—The  picture 
of  the  fiight  b  completed.  The  fugitives  carry  with 
them  all  that  they  can  collect  together  of  their  house- 
hold goods,  and  bear  them  in  their  fiight. 

To  the  brook  of  the  willows.— This,  which  has 
been  variously  translated  as  (1)  ''the  torrent  of  the 
poplars,"  or  (2)  "  the  Arabians,"  or  (3)  "  of  the  wilder- 
ness,'' was  probablv  the  Wady  el  Achsar,  where  a  stream 
falls  into  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  territory  of  Moab 
and  Edom,  the  brook  Zered  of  Num.  xxi.  12,  Deut. 
ii.  13.  It  is  obviously  named  here  as  being  the  point 
where  the  fugitives  pass  the  boundary  of  their  own 
lands.  With  less  probability  it  has  been  taken  as  a 
poetical  equivalent  for  the  Euphrates  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2). 

(8)  The  cry  is  gone  round  about  .  •  •~^® 
extent  of  the  lamentation  is  emphasised  by  naming  its 
farthest  points.  It  reaches  (1)  Ej^laim  (''two  pools'*), 
probably  the  same  as  the  En-Eglaim  of  Ezek.  xlvii.  10, 
as  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Eusebius  (Onomast.)  names  it  as 
eight  miles  south  of  Areopolis  or  Rabbath  Moab. 
Josephus  mentions  a  town  Agalla  as  near  Zoar  {Ant. 
xii.  1,  4) ;  (2)  Beer-Elim  ("the  well  of  the  tere- 
binths "),  perhaps  the  same  as  the  "  well  *'  on  the 
borders  of  Moab  of  Num.  xxi.  16. 

(8)  The  waters  of  Dimon.— Probably  the  same 
AS  Dibon,  the  name  being  slightly  altered  (m  and  b,  aa 
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Hie  Dauglitera  of  Moab  east  out 


ISAIAH,  XVI. 


TJie  IIaughiine89  of  Moab. 


^more  upon  Dimon,  lions  upon  him  that 
escapeth  of  Moab,  and  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XVI.  —  W  Send  ye  the 
lamb  to  the  mler  of  the  land  from  ^^Sela 
to  the  wilderness,  unto  the  mount  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion.  <2)  Pqj.  {^  shall  be, 
thaty  as  a  wandering  bird  ^cast  out  of 
the  nest,  so  the  daughters  of  Moab  shall 
be  at  the  fords  or  Amon.  (3>  ^Take 
counsel,  execute  judgment;  make  thy 
shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the 
noonday;  hide  the  outcasts;  bewray 
not  him  that  wandereth.  (^>  Let  mine 
outcasts    dwell  with  thee,  Moab;    be  •or.midtti'. 


1  Beb^  odtfiltoiM. 

2  Or.  Petra. 

S  Beh^Aroek, 

4  Or,  n  uetl  for- 
taken. 


5  Hcb.,  Bring. 
0  Heb.,  wrinQtr. 

7  Heb^  thetrtadtrt 
dfncH, 

a  Dan.   7.   14.  S7; 
M'c.  4.  7 :   Luke 

8  OTi  pnpwtdm 
b  Jer.  4&  sa 
e  Jer.4&»L 


thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  &ce  of 
the  spoiler:  for  the  •extortioner  is  at 
an  end,  the  spoiler  ceaseth,  "^  the  oppres- 
sors are  consumed  out  of  the  knd. 
<*)  And  in  mercy  'shall  the  throne  be 
^established :  and  he  shall  sit  upon  it  in 
truth  in  the  tabernacle  of  David,  judg- 
ing, and  seeking  judgment,  and  haiBtiiig 
righteousness. 

<®>  We  have  heard  of  the  *  pride  of 
Moab ;  he  is  very  proud :  even  of  his 
haughtiness,  and  his  pride,  and  his 
wrath:  but  his  lies  shall  not  he  so. 
^'^>  Therefore  shall  Moab  'howl  for  Moab, 
every  one  shall  howl:  for  the  founda- 
tions of  Eir-hareseth  shall  ye  'mooni ; 


Iftbial  letters,  are  closelj  connected  in  ail  lansniages)  so 
as  to  resemble  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  blooa  **  (dam)^ 
or  dum  ("silent").  Men  should  call  the  stream  no 
more  by  the  name  of  Dimon,  bat  by  that  of  the 
blood,  or  the  silent  river.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xxi. 

11.) 
I  will  bring  more  •  .  . — i.e.f  sorrow  npon  sorrow. 

The  "lions"  are  either  literally  snch,  as  in  2  Kings 

xvit.  25,  prowling  through  the  streets  of  the  deserted 

city  (see  Notes  on  chap.  ziii.  21),  or  symbols  of  ABsyrian 

or  other  invaders  (Jer.  iv.  7,  v.  6). 

XVI. 

(1)  Send  ye  the  Iamb  to  the  ruler  of  the  land. 
'—In  the  days  of  Ahab,  Mesha,  the  then  kin^  of  Moab, 
had  paid  a  tribute  of  sheep  and  lambs  to  the  king  of 
Israel  (2  Kings  iii.  4).  On  nis  revolt  (as  recorded  in  the 
MoahUe  Inscription)  that  tribute  had  ceased.  The 
prophet  now  caUs  on  the  Moabites  to  renew  it,  not  to 
the  northern  kingdom,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
extinction,  but  to  the  king  of  Judah  as  the  true  "  ruler 
of  the  land."  The  name  Sela  (  *'  a  rock ")  may  refer 
either  to  the  city  so-called  (better  known  by  its  Greek 
name  of  Petra),  2  Kings  xiv.  7,  or  to  the  rock-district 
of  Edom  and  the  confines  of  Moab  generally.  In  either 
case  the  special  direction  implies  that  the  presence  of 
the  invaders  described  in  chap.  zv.  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  send  the  tribute  across  the  fords  of  tlie 
Jordan,  and  that  it  must  accordingly  be  sent  by  the 
southern  route,  which  passed  through  Sela  and  the 
desert  country  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Cheyne). 
Possibly  the  words  are  a  summons  to  Edom,  which  had 
attacked  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
17),  to  join  in  a  hke  submission. 

(2)  As  a  wandering  bird  oast  out  of  the  nest. 
— Better  as  in  the  margin,  a  forsaken  nest.  The 
"  daughters  of  Moab  '*  either  literally,  the  women 
driven  from  their  homes,  or  figuratively  (as  in  verse  1 ) 
the  whole  population  of  its  towns  and  villages,  are 
represented  as  fluttering  in  terror,  like  birds  whose  nest« 
are  spoiled  (comp.  chap.  x.  14),  like  the  fledglings  in  the 
nest,  on  the  fords  of  Amon,  uncertain  whether  to 
return  to  their  old  homes  or  to  cross  into  a  strange 
land.  The  imagery  reminds  us  of  Ps.  xi.  1,  Pfov. 
xxvii.  8,  so  also  of  -ijsch.  Agam,  49 — 52. 

(3)  Make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  .  •  .—The 
whole  verse  is  addressed,  as  the  context  shows,  not  by 
the  prophet  to  Moab,  but  by  Moab  to  the  rulers  of 
Judah.    The  fugitives  csedl  on  those  rulers  to  plead  for 


them  and  act  as  umpires,  to  be  to  them  "u  the 
shadow  of  a  mat  rook  m  a  weary  land"  (chap,  xxxii.  2),. 
black  as  night  whilst  the  hot  sun  glwes  all  aronnd. 
Some  critics,  however,  hold  that  the  prophet  still 
speaks  to  the  Moabites  and  calls  on  them  to  protect  the 
fugitives  from  Judah  as  they  had  done  of  old  (Rnth  L 
2 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  and  so  to  secure  a  return  of  like 
protection  (Kay). 

W  Let  mine  outcasts  dweU  with  thee  . .  .— 
Better,  let  the  outcasts  of  Moab  dwell  with  thee. 
Judah,  as  being  herself  in  safety,  is  once  more  appesled 
to  to  show  mercy  to  the  M!oabite  fugitives.  The 
'*  oppressors "  are,  literally,  they  that  trample  under 
foot 

(5)  And  in  mercy  shall  the  throne  .  .  .— 
Better,  less  definitely,  in  mercy  shall  a  throne  he 
established,  and  one  shall  sit  upon  it  in  truth.  The 
prophet  has  in  mind  the  ideal  ui^^  of  chaos,  ix.  4—7, 
xi.  jL — 5  (of  whom  Hezekiah  was  a  partial  type  and 
representative),  whom  he  expected  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Assyrian  oppressor.  For  the  "tabernacle  of 
David,"  comp.  Amos  ix.  11. 

(6)  We  hare  heard  of  the  pride  of  Moab  . . » 
—The  hopes  of  the  prophet  are  clouded  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  characteristic  sin  of  Moab.  Of  this  the 
Moabite  Inscription  gives  sofi&cient  eiidence.  (See 
Notes  on  chap,  xv.)  £aiah's  lang^uage  finds  an  echo  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  29. 

But  his  lies  shall  not  be  so.— Better,  "  his  lies. 
or  boasts,  are  of  no  worth,^*  are  "not  so''  as  they  seem 
to  be. 

(7)  Therefore  shall  Moab  howl  for  Moab.- 
Either  the  whole  nation  wailing  for  its  downfall,  or 
the  survivors  wailing  for  the  fallen. 

The  foundations  of  Ktr-hareseth.— Tbe  name 
has  been  commonly  explained  as  the  "  brick  fortress," 
{city  of  pottery).  Others,  with  a  different  derivation. 
make  it  "city  of  the  snn."  Others,  again  (E-  ^• 
Palmer,  in  the  Athenceum  of  Augnst  19,  lo71),  eonxieet 
it  with  hdreith,  the  modem  Moabite  name  for  tbe 
hillocks  on  which  the  rock  fortresses  were  bmlt.  Th« 
word  for /ouncto^orw  occurs  in  Hoe.  iii.  1,  for  raisin- 
cakes  ("flagons  of  wine"  in  the  Authorised  rersion 
(comp.  2  Sam.  Ti.  19,  Song  Sol.  ii.  5),  and  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  this  as  the  main  product  of 
Kir-hareseth,  tiie  traffic  in  which  she  lost  thpongh  the 
destruction  of  the  vineyards,  mentioned  in  the  next 
verse.  Buins  would,  m  any  case,  be  better  than 
"  foundations." 
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Gladness  and  Joy  Departed. 


ISAIAH.  XVI. 


The  Unavailing  Litanies  of  Moah, 


surely  they  are  stricken.  ^^  For  the 
fields  of  Heslibon  languish,  and  the  vine 
of  Sibmah:  the  lords  of  the  heathen 
have  broken  down  the  principal  plants 
thereof,  they  are  come  even  unto  Jazer, 
they  wandered  throv^h  the  wilderness : 
her  branches  are  ^stretched  out,  they 
are  gone  over  the  sea. 

W  Therefore  I  will  bewail  with  the 
weeping  of  Jazer  the  Tine  of  Sibmah :  I 
will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Hesh- 
bon,  and  Elealeh :  for  ^  the  shouting  for 
thy  summer  fruits  and  for  thy  hairest 
is  fallen.  <^)  And  'gladness  is  taken 
away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field ; 
and  in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no 


1  Or.  pitidbed  hi>. 


1  Or,  fA«  alarm  i» 
fallen  upcm,  Ac. 


a  Jer.  4&  SB- 


singing,  neither  shall  there  be  shouting  : 
the  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in 
their  presses ;  I  have  made  their  vintage 
shouting  to  cease.  ^^^>  Wherefore  my 
bowels  shall  sound  like  an  harp  for 
Moab,  and  mine  inward  parts  for  Kir- 
haresh.  ^^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  it  is  seen  that  Moab  is  weary  on 
the  high  place,  that  he  shall  come  to 
his  sanctuary  to  pray ;  but  he  shall  not 
prevail. 

^)  This  is  the  word  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  concerning  Moab  since  that 
time.  (^^>  But  now  the  Lord  hath 
spoken,  saying,  Within  three  years,  as 
the  years  of  an  hireling,  and  tixe  glory 


(8)  The  fields  of  Heshbon  languish  •  .  •— 
For  Heshbon  see  Note  on  chap.  xv.  4.  Sibmah  appears 
as  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  in  Nnm.  xxxii.  38, 
Josh.  ziii.  19,  and  in  Jer.  xlviii.  32  as  famous  for  its 
Tines.  Jerome  (fionvm,  in  Esai.  y.)  speaks  of  it 
as  about  half  a  Roman  mile  from  Heshbon,  and  as  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Moab.  It  has  not  been 
identi^ed  by  recent  trayellers.  The  names  of  the  chief 
Moabite  cities  are  brought  together  by  Milton  with  a 
singular  rhythmical  majesty  in  Par,  Lost,  i.,  406 — 
41L 

The  lords  of  the  heathen  •  .  .—The  words 
admit  of  this  rendering ;  but  another  yersion,  equally 
admissible  grammaticiJiy,  is  preferred  by  most  recent 
critics.  Its  branches  smote  down  the  lords  of  the 
nations,  i.e.,  the  wine  of  Sibmah  was  so  strong  uiat  it 
"  oyercame  "  the  princes  who  drank  of  it  (chap,  zxyiii. 
1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  9).  In  the  word  for  "  lords  "  (jbaalim), 
we  haye  a  parallel  to  the  "  lords  of  the  high  places  of 
Amon,"  in  Num.  xxi.  28. 

They  are  oome  even  nnto  Jazer.— The  pro- 
noun may  be  referred  either  to  the  "  branches  of  the 
yine,"  or  to  the  **  lords  of  the  heathen,"  as  destroyers. 
Adopting  the  former  construction,  we  find  in  the  words 
a  description  of  the  extent  of  the  culture  of  the 
Sibmah  yine.  Northward  it  spread  to  Jazer  on  the 
Gilead  frontier  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xxyI.  31), 
rebuflt  by  the  Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  35),  eastward  to 
the  wilderness,  westward  it  crossed  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
re-appeared  in  the  yine-clad  slopes  of  Engedi  (Song  of 
Sol.  1.  14).  In  Jer.  xlyiii.  32,  yre  haye  "the  sea  of 
Jazer."    See  Note  there. 

(d)  Therefore  I  will  bewail  with  the  weeping 
of  Jazer  .  .  . — The  prophet,  in  his  sympathy  with 
the  sufferings  of  Moab  (see  chap.  xy.  5),  declares  that 
he  will  weep  with  tears  as  genuine  as  those  of  Jazer 
itself  oyer  tne  desolation  of  its  yineyards. 

The  shouting  for  thy  summer  fknits  .  .  .— 
Setter,  as  in  the  margin,  on  thy  summer-fruits,  and 
on  thy  harvest  a  shout  is  fallen,  i,e,,  not  the  song  of 
the  yintage  gatherers  and  uie  reapers,  but  the  cry  of  the 
enemy  as  they  trample  on  the  fields  and  yineyards. 
*rh.e  lorce  of  the  contrast  is  emphasised,  as  in  Jer. 
xlyiii.  33  (**  a  cheer  which  is  no  cheer,"  Oheyne),  by 
the  use  of  the  same  word  {hedad)  as  that  whicn  in  the 
next  yerse  is  employed  for  the  song  of  those  that  tread 
the  grapes.  (Comp.  Jer.  xxy.  30.)  Possibly  the  word 
for  ''harvest"  is  used  genericaUy  as  includmg  the 
vintage. 
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(10)  Out  of  the  plentifOl  field.— Literally,  ouit 
of  the  Carmel,  one  of  Isaiah's  fayourite  words,  as  in 
chaps.  X.  18,  xxix.  17.  The  word  for  "  shouting"  is  the 
heditd  of  the  preyious  yerse.  In  the  words,  "  I  haye 
made  ..."  Jehoyah  speaks  as  declaring  that  the  work 
of  desolation,  though  wrought  by  human  hands,  is  jet 
His.  The  prophet,  while  he  weeps  in  true  human  pity, 
is  taught  not  to  forget  that  the  desolation  is  a  righteous 
punishment. 

W  My  bowels  shall  sound  like  an  hajrp  .  •  • 
— The  context  leayes  it  uncertain  whether  the  speaker 
is  the  prophet  as  in  yerse  9,  or  Jehoyah  as  in  yerse 
10.  The  former  seems,  perhaps,  the  most  natural.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  yery  phrase  is  used  of  the  compas- 
sion of  Jehoyah  in  chap.  Ixiii.  15.  The  "bowels,  as 
in  modem  langua^  the  **  heart,"  were  looked  on  as  the 
seat  of  the  emotions,  and  as  such  they  yibrate,  like 
the  chords  of  the  harp  or  lyre  {kinnur)  used  at 
funerals,  with  the  thrills  of  pity. 

(12)  When  it  is  seen  .  .  .—Better  thus :  When 
Moab  appeareth  (sc.,  as  a  worshipper),  when  he  wearies 
himself  on  the  high  place  (the  scene  of  Ghemosh-wor- 
ship),  though  he  enter  into  the  sanctuary  to  pray,  yet 
shall  he  not  prevail.  The  prophet  draws  a  picture  of 
the  unavailing  litanies  whicn  Moab,  like  the  priests  of 
Baal  in  1  Kings  xyiii.  26,  shall  offer  to  his  gods. 

(13)  Since  that  time.— The  phrase  is  used  of  an 
indefinite  ]^t,  like  our  **  of  yore,"  or  "  of  old  time." 
It  is  yanoufdy  translated  oy  "hitherto"  (2  Sam. 
xy.  34),  "  from  the  beginning  (chap,  xlyiii.  3,  5,  7). 
It  seems  to  imply  that  fiius  far  Isaiah  had  been  in  part 
reproducing  the  "  burden  "  of  an  older  prophet,  or  of 
one  giyen  to  him  to  deliyer  at  an  earlier  date. 

(14)  But  now  the  Lord  hath  spoken  . .  .—The 
point  of  contrast  seems  to  lie  in  the  yamer  character 
of  what  had  gone  before,  and  the  specif  defined  pre- 
diction that  loUows.  "  Within  three  years,"  measured 
with  the  exactness  of  the  hired  labourer,  who  will  not 
g^ye  mere  than  he  has  contracted  for,  and  of  the 
employer,  who  will  not  take  less.  The  same  phrase 
meets  us  in  chap.  xxi.  16. 

The  glory  of  Moab  shall  be  contemned.— 
We  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  was 
recorded  when  the  writings  of  Isaiah  were  collected, 
whether  by  himself  or  another,  that  men  looked  on  it 
as  an  instance  of  his  preyision.  History  is,  indeed, 
silent  as  to  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment.  It  was  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  armies  of  Salmaneser  or  Sargon 
swept,  as  those  of  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser  had  done 
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T/ie  Glory  of  Jacob  waannq  Lean, 


of  Moab  shall  be  contemned,  -with  all 
that  great  multitude ;  and  the  remnant 
shail  be  very  small  and  ^feeble, 

CHAPTER  XVn.— (1)  The  burden  of 
Damascus. 

Behold,  Damascus  is  taken  away  from 
being  a  city,  and  it  shall  be  a  ruinous 
heap.  t2)  Tiie  cities  of  Aroer  are  for- 
saken :  they  shall  be  for  flocks,  which 
shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid.  (^)  The .  fortress  also  shall 
cease  from  Ephraim,  and  the  kingdom 
from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of 
Syria :  they  shall  be  as  the  glory  of  the 
children  ox  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts. 

<^>  And  in  that  day  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  the  glory  of  Jacob  shall  be 


1  Or,  ftot  many. 


t  Or,  men  image*. 


made  thin,  and  the  fatness  of  his  flesh 
shall  wax  lean.  <^>  And  it  shall  be  as 
when  the  harvestman  gathereth  the 
com,  and  reapeth  the  ears  with  his  arm ; 
and  it  shall  be  as  he  that  gathereth  ears 
in  the  valley  of  Bephaim.  <*>  Yet  glean- 
ing grapes  shall  be  left  in  it,  as  the 
shaking  of  an  olive  tree,  two  or  three 
berries  in  the  top  of  the  uppermost 
bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outmost  fruit- 
frd  branches  thereof,  saith  the  Lord 
Grod  of  Israel. 

^  At  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his 
Maker,  and  his  eyes  shall  have  respect 
to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  ^^^  And  he 
shall  not  look  to  the  altars,  the  work  of 
his  hands,  neither  shall  respect  that 
which  his  fingers  have  made,  either  the 
groves,  or  the  ^images. 


(1  Chron.  v.  26),  over  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
80  invaded  Moab.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xvii.  1.)  We  note 
that  here  also  there  was  to  be  a  '*  remnant,"  bat  not 
like  that  of  Israel,  the  germ  of  a  renewed  strength. 

XVII. 

(I)  Theburdenof  Damascus.— Syria,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  *'  confederate  with  Ephraim/' 
i.e.,  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  against  Jad&  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  ana  the  prophet  hm  then  foretold  its 
overthrow  by  Assyria  (chap.  vii.  1 — 16).  In  2  Kings 
zvi.  9,  2  Ohron.  xxviii.  29,  we  have  a  partial  fulfilment 
of  that  prediction.  Writing  probably  early  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  now  looks  forward  to  a  further 
fulfilment  in  the  future. 

.  Damascus  is  taken  away  firom  being  a  city 
•  •  . — ^The  words  emphasise  the  result  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion.  The  city  of  ancient  days  (Gren.  zv.  2)  should 
lose  glory  and.  be  no  more  worthv  of  the  name ;  struck 
out,  as  it  were,  from  the  list  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world, 

<2)  The  cities  of  Aroer  are  forsaken.— The 
LXX.  and  other  versions  seem  to  have  followed  a 
different  text,  and  give,  "  The  cities  are  forsaken  for 
ever."  Taking  Aroer  as  the  right  reading,  we  note  that 
there  were  two  cities  of  the  name,  one  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii,  12),  afterwards  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Moab  ( Jer.  xlviii.  19),  and  the  other  in  that  of 
Gad,  near  Babbah  of  Ammon  (Num.  xzzii.  34 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  The  present  passage  seems  to 
imply  a  closer  connection  with  Damascus,  and  therefore 
A  more  northern  position  than  that  of  either  of  these 
cities.  The  latter  of  the  two  just  named  may,  however, 
have  been  in  aUiance  with  Damascus,  and  so  have  shared 
its  fate  during  the  Assyrian  invasion.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  chosen  for  special  mention  on  account  of  the 
significance  of  its  name  ("hud  bare")  as  ominous  of 
utter  ruin.  The  picture  of  the  **  flocks  "  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  reminds  us  of  that  of 
Babyh>n  in  chap.  xiii.  21. 

(3)  The  fortress  also  shall  cease  firom 
Xphraim. — The  alliance  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  still 
prominent  in  Isaiah's  thoughts.  Both  snail ^  fall,  he 
predicts,  together ;  and,  with  a  stem,  grave  irony,  he 
paints  the  downfall  of  **  the  remnant  of  Syria."    It 


shall  be  ''  as  the  glory  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  «.e., 
shall  be  fleeting  and  transient  as  that  had  been  proved 
to  be.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  special  reference  to  Hosea 
ix.  11,  ''Ephraim,  their  gloiy  shall  fly  away  like  a 
bud." 

(i)  The  glory  of  Jacob  shall  be  made  thin.— 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  impoverished  " 
in  Judges  vi.  8.  "  Jacob  "  stands  as  commonly  in  the 
prophets,  like  Israel,  for  the  northern  kingdom,  and  the 
wonis  point,  therefore,  to  the  downfall,  or,  adopting  the 
prophet's  figurative  language,  the  emaciation,  of  that 
kingdom. 

(5)  And  it  shall  be  as  when  the  harvestman 
gathereth  the  corn.— The  work  of  devastation  is 
described  under  another  imaffe.  The  conqueror  shall 
plunder  the  cities  of  Israel  as  me  reaper  cuts  off  the  ears 
of  com.  With  his  usual  Dantesque  vividness  the  proj^ei 
localises  the  imagery.  The  valley  of  Bephaim,  or,  as 
in  Jos^.  XV.  8,  xviii.  16,  "  of  the  giants,'*  lay  to  the 
south-west  of  Jerusalem  in  the  direction  of  BethlehenL 
It  was  famous  for  its  fertility,  and  was  often  on  that 
account  attacked  by  the  Philistines,  who  came  to  carry 
off  its  crops  (2  ^am.  xxiii.  13).  The  prophet  had 
looked  on  the  reaper's  work  and  had  seen  in  it  a 
parable  of  that  of  the  Assyrian  invader. 

W  Yet  gleaning  grapes  shall  be  left  in  it.— 
The  idea  of  the  "remnant"  is  still  in  the  prophet's 
thoughts,  even  in  the  case  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
First  the  vineyard,  then  the  olive-vard,  supplies  a 
similitude.  The  "shaking"  followea  on  the  ''beat- 
ing "  of  Dent.  xxiv.  20  (comp.  chap.  xxiv.  13),  but  even 
after  that  a  few  berries  mignt  be  seen  on  the  topmost 
bough. 

(7)  At  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his  Maker. 
— ^The  vrords  are  words  of  warning  hardly  less  than  of 
promise.  There  is  to  be  a  return  to  the  true  faith  of 
Israel,  but  that  return  will  be  brought  about  by  a  bitter 
experience  of  the  results  of  idolati^.  The  eyes  of  men 
wiu  turn  in  that  hour  of  their  calamity  to  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel 

(8)  The  groves  or  the  images.— Literally,  <^ 
Asherah  or  the  suri'-iTnages.  The  former  were  conical, 
tree-like  pillars  which  symbolised  the  worship  of  a 
Ganaanite  goddess,  the  giver  of  good  fortune.  (See 
Notes  on  2  Kings  xxi.  7 ;  2  Ghron.  xxxiv.  3 — 7.) 
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Scant  Harvest  of  the  pleasant  Plants,        ISAIAH,    XVIII. 


Trouble  at  Evenvngiide, 


(*)  In  that  day  shall  his  stroog  cities 
he  as  a  forsaken  hough,  and  an  upper- 
most hranch,  which  they  left  because  of 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  there  shall 
he  desolation.  <^^)  Because  thou  hast 
forgotten  the  God  of  thy  salvation,  and 
hast  not  been  mindful  of  the  rock  of 
thy  strength,  therefore  shalt  thou  plant 
pleasant  plants,  and  shalt  set  it  with 
strange  slips : 

^^>  In  the  day  shalt  thou  make  thy 
plant  to  grow,  and  hi  the  morning  shalt 
thou  make  thy  seed  to  flourish :  hut  the 
harvest  sh4ill  he  a  ^heap  in  the  day  of 
grief  and  of  desperate  sorrow. 

<^>  Woe  to  the  'multitude  of  many 


I  Or,  rtmovtd  in 
the  day  o/inkeritr 
anet.  and  there 
•ball  be  deadljp 


1  Or.iMMw. 


sOr. 


A  Or,  thtgOedoMm. 


people,  which  make  a  noise  like  the 
noise  of  the  seas ;  and  to  the  rushing  of 
nations,  that  make  a  rushing  like  the 
rushing  of  ^mighty  waters!  ti3)  The 
nations  shall  rush  like  the  rushing  of 
many  waters :  but  Ood  shall  rebuke 
them,  and  they  shall  flee  far  off,  and 
shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the 
mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  ^a 
rolling  thing  before  the  whirlwind. 
^*)  And  behold  at  eveningtide  trouble ; 
and  before  the  morning  he  is  not.  This 
is  the  portion  of  them  that  spoil  us,  and 
the  lot  of  them  that  rob  us. 

CHAPTER  XVin.— (1)  Woe  to  the 


(9)  In  that  day  shall  his  strong  cities  be  as  a 
forsaken  bough.— Better,  his  fortified  cities  shall  be 
like  a  forsahen  tract  of  forest  and  hiU-top,  These 
were  naturally  the  ubtuu  sites  of  fortresses  (2  Ghron. 
xxvii.  4\  and  the  ffist  of  the  prediction  is  that  they 
shall  be  left  uninhabited  and  in  rains.  The  LXX.,  it 
may  be  noticed,  either  followed  a  different  reading  or 
else  giye  a  carious  paraphrase,  **  thy  cities  shall  be 
forsaken,  like  as  the  Amorites  and  Hivites  forsook 
them  before  the  face  of  the  children  of  Israel."  The 
whole  Ycrse  reminds  us  of  the  "  great  forsaking  '*  of 
chap.  tL  12. 

(^)  Hast  not  been  miudfol  of  the  rock  of  thy 
strength.— Jehovah,  as  the  true  defence,  the  fortress 
rock  of  His  people  (Deut.  xxxii.  4),  is  contrasted  with 
the  rock-fortresses  in  which  the  people  had  put  their 
trust.  They  had  forsaken  the  One,  and  therefore,  by 
A  just  retribation,  the  others  should  be  forsaken. 

Therefore  shalt  thou  plant  pleasant  plants. 
— Better,  thou  didst  plant.  The  word  for  "  pleasant " 
is  found  here  only  as  a  common  noun.  The  singular 
appears  as  a  proper  name  in  Gren.  xlvi.  21,  Num.  xxvi. 
40,  and  in  the  more  familiar  instance  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (2  Kings  t.  1).  It  would  appear  that  the 
prophet  chose  the  peculiar  term  to  indicate  the  foreign, 
m  uas  case  the  Syrian,  character  of  the  worship  to 
which  he  refers  as  the  "  plant "  which  Israel  had 
adopted.  Mr.  Cheyne,  following  an  ingenious  sug^es. 
tion  of  Laffarde's,  connects  it  (1)  with  the  Arabic  ifahr 
Norman,  tne  name  of  the  riyer  Belus  near  Acre,  and 
(2)  with  the  Arabic  name  {Shahaxku^'n-nomdn)  for  the 
red  anemone.  The  former  was  near  the  head-quarters 
of  the  worship  of  Thammuz,  the  Phoenician  Adonis, 
and  the  flower  was  sacred  to  him,  and  so  it  is  inferred 
that  the  prophet  refers  to  "  the  gardens  of  Adonis," 
fair  but  perishable  (Plato,  Fhcedr.  p.  276  b),  in  which 
Israel  had  delighted  (Ezek.  Tiii.  14).  The  addition  of 
"  strange  slips,  literally,  vine'slipe  of  a  strange  one 
—I.e.,  of  a  strange  god  (comp.  Jer.  ii.  21) — confirms  at 
least  the  general  drift  of  this  interpretation. 

(11)  In  the  day  shalt  thou  make.— Better,  thou 
makestf  or,  thou  fencest,  thy  plant.  The  alliance 
between  Syria  and  llphraim  is  compared  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  with  the  ''gardens  of  Adonis.  AU 
the  "  harvest  heaps  "  from  such  a  planting  would  end, 
not  in  the  wonted  joy  of  harvest  (chap.  ix.  3),  but  in 
"  ^ef  and  incuraole  pain.**  There  is  no  sufficient 
eridence  for  the  mai^gmal  reading  of  the  Authorised 
version. 


(12)  Woe  to  the  mxiltitude  of  many  people.— 
The  three  verses  12 — 14  stand  as  an  isolated  frag- 
ment, probably  placed  here  as  beginning  like  chap, 
xviii.  1.  They  may  have  been  connected  with  the  pn>- 
g^ress  of  Sennacherib's  armv.  In  the  "rushing  of 
mighty  waters  "  to  describe  the  march  of  an  army  we 
have  a  parallel  to  chap.  viii.  7,  8. 

(13)  But  Gk>d  shall  rebuke  them.— Better,  He 
shaU  rebuke.  The  insertion  of  the  word  ''God" 
weakens  the  force  of  the  subHme  indefiniteness  of  the 
Hebrew. 

Like  a  rolling  thing.— The  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same  as  the  '*  wheel"  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13,  and  probably 
refers,  like  the  *'  chaff  of  the  mountains,"  to  the  whirU 
ing  dust'douds  driven  from  an  elevated  threshing- 
floor  before  the  wind  (Ps.  i  4 ;  xxxv.  5).  There  is  no 
sufficient  authority  for  the  "thistle-down"  of  the 
margin. 

(14)  And  behold  at  eveningtide  trouble.— The 
words,  thouffh  spoken  in  general  terms,  received  a 
special  fulfiunent  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army  (chap,  xxxvii.  36).  Possibly  the  parallelism  they 
present  to  verse  11  may  have  led  to  the  insertion  of 
the  oracle  in  this  place. 

xvin. 

(1)  Woe  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings.— 
.A  new  kingdom j  hitherto  unnamed  by  Isaiah,  comes 
now  within  his  horizon.  The  movements  of  Tirhakah, 
king  of  Gush  or  Ethiopia,  from  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nile,  subduing  Egypt,  and  prepared  to  enter  into  conflict 
with  the  great  Assyrian  king  (chap,  xxxvii.  9),  hai 
apparently  excited  the  hopes  of  such  of  Hezekiah's 
counsellors  as  put  their  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh.  To 
these  Isaiah  now  turns  with  words  of  warning.  The 
words  *'  shadowing  with  wings  "  have  been  very  variously 
interpreted  as  implying  (1)  the  image  of  a  mighty  ei^le 
stretching  out  its  imperial  wings  (Ezek.  xvii.  1 — 8) ; 
(2)  the  urcBus  or  disk  with  outspread  wings  which 
appears  in  Egyptian  paintings  as  the  symbol  of 
Etniopian  sovereignty ;  (3)  the  rendering  resov/nding 
being  adopted  instead  of  "  shadowing,**^  the  swarms 
of  the  tsc'tse  fly  {hat  have  been  the  terror  of  all 
travellers  in  Abyssinia.  Of  these  (2)  has  most  to 
commend  it,  ana  receives  confirmation  from  the 
inscription  of  Piankhi-Mer-Amon,  translated  by 
Canon  Cook  in  Records  of  the  Past  (ii.  p.  89),  in 
which  that  king,  an  Ethiopian,  who  had  conquered 
Egypt,  appears  with  the  urceus  on  his  head,  and 
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ISAIAH,    XIX.  Tlie  Gift  to  tlie  Lard  of  Hosts  in  Zion. 


land  shadomng  vdth  wings,  which  is 
beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia :  t^)  that 
sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even 
in  vessels  of  buh*ushes  upon  the  waters, 
saying,  Gro,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a 
nation  ^scattered  and  peeled,  to  a  people 
terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto ; 
^'a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  down, 
*whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled ! 
(3)  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and 
dwellers  on  the  earth,  see  ye,  when  he 
lifteth  up  an  eneign  on  the  mountains  ; 
and  when  he  bloweth  a  trumpet,  hear 
ye. 

(^)  For  so  the  Lobd  said  unto  me,  I 
will  take  my  rest,  and  I  vdll  ^consider 
in  my  dwelling  place  like  a  clear  heat 
^upon  herbs,  and  like  a  cloud  of  dew  in 
the  heat  of  harvest.  <*>  For  afore  the 
harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect,  and 
the  sour  grape  is  ripening  in  the  flower, 
he  shall  both  cut  off  the  sprigs  with 


1    Or,    OHUprmd 
and  jnlulud. 


3  Or.  a  notion  that 
meteth  out,  and 
trtadeth  dmBH, 


8  Heb.,  a  natUm  of 
linet  line,  »iid 
treading  under 
foot. 


4  Or.  whoae  laud 
the  Tioera  deayite. 


B.C.' 
cir.  714. 


5  Or,  tepard  my 
MtdweUiHg. 

6  Or,  afttr  rain. 


7  Or,  outvprtad  and 
poli$hed,  Ac 


pruning  hooks,  and  take  away  and  cut 
down  the  branches.  <^)  They  shall  be 
left  together  unto  the  fowls  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the 
earth :  and  the  fowls  shall  summer  upon 
them,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
shall  winter  upon  them. 

(^)  In  that  time  shall  the  present  be 
brought  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  of  a 
people  ^scattered  and  peeled,  and  from 
a  people  terrible  from  their  beginning 
hitherto ;  a  nation  meted  out  and  trod- 
den under  foot,  whose  land  the  rivers 
have  spoiled,  to  the  place  of  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  mount  Zion. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— < )  The  burden  of 
Egypt. 

Behold,  the  Lord  rideth  upon  a  swift 
cloud,  and  shall  come  into  Egypt :  and 
the  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be  mov€^  at  Jhis 
presence,  and  the  heart  of  Egypt  shall 


the  chiefs  of  the  north  and  south  cry  out  to  him, 
"  Grant  us  to  be  under  thy  shadow.*'  (Comp.  chap. 
zzx.  2,  3.)  The  phrase,  "  beyond  the  river,"  points,  as 
in  Zeph.  iii.  10,  to  the  region  of  the  White  and  the 
Blue  Nile,  south  of  Meroe  or  Sennar,  and  not  far  from 
the  Lake  Nyanza  of  modem  explorers. 

(2)  That  sendeth  ambassadors  .  •  .—  The 
words  point  to  the  embassies  which  the  Ethiopian  king 
had  sent,  in  the  papyrus  boats  used  for  the  naviffation 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  down  that  river  to  Hezekian  and 
other  princes,  inviting  them  to  join  the  alliance  against 
Assyria. 

Gk>,  ye  swift  messengers  .  .  .—  The  interpo- 
lated ''saying"  beiiig  omitted,  the  words  that  follow 
are  as  the  prophet's  address  to  the  messensers,  as  he 
sends  them  back  to  their  own  people.  Instead  of 
"  scattered  and  neeled,"  we  are  to  read  taU  and  polished, 
as  describing  the  physique  which  had  promibly  im- 
pressed itsefi  on  Isaiah's  mind.  (Comp.  the  Sabeans 
as  "men  of  stature"  in  chap.  xlv.  14,)  They  were 
terrible  then,  as  they  had  ever  been  (i.e.,  imperious  and 
mighty),  a  nation  that  treadeth  down  its  foes.  Instead 
of  *'  meted  out  and  trodden  down,"  ihey  are  a  nation 
of  command^  command  (or,  perhaps,  "strength, 
strength").  The  rivers  are  literally  tne  affluents  of 
the  Nile  that  intersect  and  fertilise  (not  "  spoil ")  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Nubia.  Some  commentators,  how- 
ever, though  with  less  probability,  accept  the  Authorised 
version,  and  refer  the  words  to  Israel,  as  "  scattered 
and  plundered,"  with  its  land  "spoiled"  by  the 
"  rivers  "  of  invading  armies  (chap.  viii.  7). 

f3)  When  he  lifteth  up  an  ensign  .  .  .— 
Both  clauses  are  better  taken  as  indefinite,  when  an  en- 
sign is  set  up  .  .  ,  when  a  trumpet  is  sounded.  The 
prophet  calls  on  all  nations  (Ethiopia  being  specially  in- 
duoed)  to  watch  for  the  signal  that  shall  be  given,  dis- 
tinct as  the  beacon-fire  on  the  hill,  or  the  alarm  of  the 
trumpet,  to  proclaim  the  downfall  of  Assyria. 

(i.  5)  I  will  take  my  rest  .  .  .—The  words  that 
follow  paint  with  marvellous  vividness  the  calmness  and 
deliberation  of  the  workings  of  Divine  judgments. 


God  is  at  once  unhasting  and  unresting.  He  dwells  in 
His  resting-place  {i.e.,  palace  or  throne),  and  watches 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  which  He  is  about  to  gather. 
While  there  is  a  dear  heaJt  in  sunshine,  while  there  is 
a  dew-cloud  in  harvest-heai,  through  all  phenomenal 
changes,  He  waits  stilL  Then,  before  the  harvest,  when 
the  blossom  is  over,  and  the  fruit  becomes  the  full-ripe 
grape.  He  comes  as  the  Lora  of  the  vineyard,  and  eats 
off  the  branches  with  His  pmning-hooks.  (Oomp.  the 
striking  parallels  of  .^Ssch.  SuppL  90 — ^98,  and  Snake- 
speare,  Henry  VllL,  iii.  2.) 

(fi)  They  shall  be  left  together  unto  the 
fowls  of  the  mountains  .  .  .—The  figure  and  the 
reality  are  strangely  blended.  The  grapes  of  that 
vintage  cut  off  by  those  pruning-hooks  are  none  other 
than  the  carcases  of  the  host  of  the  Assyrians  left  on- 
buried,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  vultures. 

(7)  In  that  time  shall  the  present  be  brought 
•  .  . — Not  "  of  the  people,"  but  a  people,  as  being 
themselves  the  present.  The  prophet  foresees,  as  one 
result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Assyrian  armies,  that  the 
nation,  which  he  again  describes  instead  of  naming, 
will  offer  themselves  to  the  service  of  JehovaL  So 
taken  the  words  have  an  interesting  parallel  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  31,  *'  Ethiopia  stretches  out  her  .hands  unto  God," 
or  in  the  mention  of  Ethiopia  in  Ps.  IxxxviL  3,  as 
among  the  nations  whose  children  are  to  be  enrolled 
amon^  the  citizens  of  Zion.  Messengers  who  may 
have  justified  Isaiah's  words  were  probamy  found  among 
the  envoys  mentioned  in  2  Ghron.  xxxii.  23.  Here, 
again,  the  words  have  been  referred  as  before,  to 
Israel 

XIX. 

(1)  The  burden  of  Egypt.— In  its  political  bear. 
ings,  as  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  at  this  time  under  the 
same  ruder,  Tirhakah,  as  they  had  been  before  under 
Piankhi-Mer- Amon,  this  propliecy  presents  nearly^  the 
same  features  as  the  preccKling.  Its  chief  characteristic 
is  that  it  presents  the  condition  of  the  conquered  nation 
as  distiuct  from  that  of  the  conqueror.     The  opening 
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melt  in  the  midst  of  it.  (')  And  I  will 
^set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyp- 
tians :  and  they  shall  fight  every  one 
against  his  brother,  and  eveiy  one 
.against  his  neighbour ;  city  against  city, 
and  kingdom  against  kingdom.  ^^^  And 
the  spirit  of  Egypt  'shall  fail  in  the 
midst  thereof;  and  I  will  ^destroy  the 
•counsel  thereof:  and  they  shall  seek  to 
the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers,  and  to 
them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to 
the  wizards.  <^>  And  the  Egyptians  will 
I  ^give  over  into  tilie  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord ;  and  a  fierce  king  shall  rule  over 
them,  saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
<^  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the 
.sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
dried  up.  <^  And  they  shall  turn 
the  rivers  far  avray ;  and  the  brooks  of 


1  Heb^  miRj^fe. 


1  Hcb^    •kail    te 


S  Heb.,     mraUoto 
up. 


4  Or,  ikitf  ttp. 


5  Ucb..  amf  iAall 
Hot  be. 


6  Or.  ithiU  worka. 


7  Heb.,      founda- 
timu. 


8  Heb^   0/  Utfnj 
tkiitg*. 


defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up : 
the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.  ^)  The 
paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  brooks,  and  every  thing  sown  by 
the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be  driven  away, 
*^and  be  no  more.  ^®>  The  fishers  also 
shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast 
angle  into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and 
they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters 
shall  languish.  ^>  Moreover  they  that 
work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave 
*  networks,  shall  be  confounded.  (^^>  And 
they  shaU  be  broken  in  the  ^purposes 
thereof,  all  that  make  sluices  and  ponds 
^for  fish. 

<^^)  Surely  the  princes  of  Zoan  are 
fools,  the  counsel  of  the  wise  counsellors 
of  Pharaoh  is  become  brutish :  how  say 
ye  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  the  son  of  the 


irords  declare  that  the  lonff-delajed  judgment  is  at 
last  cominff,  swift  as  a  cloud  driyen  by  the  storm- wind, 
upon  the  iaols  of  Egypt.  Men  shall  feel  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Mighty  One  is  among  them. 

(2)  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the 
Egyptians  .  .  .—The  discord  predicted  was  probably 
the  natural  consequenoe  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Ethio- 
pian power  by  Sargon,  the  Assyrian  king,  in  B.C.  720. 
Under  Piankhi  each  nome,  or  district,  had  been  go- 
Temed  by  a  chief,  owning  the  suzerainty  of  the  Ethio- 
pian king,  and  these,  when  the  restraint  was  removed, 
•would  naturally  assert  their  independence.  So  Herodotus 
•(ii.  147)  relates  that  on  the  overthrow  of  Sabaco,  the 
last  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  the  unity  of  Egypt  was 
•broken  up  into  a  dodecarchy. 

(3)  The  charmers,  and  to  them  that  hare 
familiar  spirits  .  .  . — ^The  old  reputation  of  Egypt 
for  magic  arts  (Exod.  vii.  22,yiii.  7)  seems  to  have  con. 
tinned.  The  *'  charmers  '*  or  mnUerera  were  probably 
•distinguished,  like  *'  those  that  peep"  in  chap.  viii.  19, 
•by  some  peculiar  form  of  ventriloquism.  A  time  of 
panic,  when  the  counsels  of  ordinary  statesmen  ffuled, 
was  sure  there,  as  at  Athens  in  its  limes  of  peril,  to 
he  fruitful  in  oracles  and  divinations. 

<^)Into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord.— The  later 
history  of  Egypt  presents  so  many  pictures  of  oppres- 
sive government,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  them 
the  picture  thus  drawn  bears  most  resemblance.  Sar- 
gon, or  Esarhaddon,  or  Psammetichos,  who  became 


i^  of  E^ypt  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  dodecarchy, 
'Or  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Gamb^ses,  has,  each  in  his 
turn,  been  identified  as  presentmg  the  features  of  the 
^*  cruel  lord." 

(5)  The  waters  shall  fail  f^om  the  sea.— The 
**  sea,"  like  the  river,  is,  of  course,  the  Nile  (Homer 
•calls  it  Oceanvs),  or,  possibly,  indicates  specially  the 
Pelttsiac  branch  of  the  river.  So  the  White  and  Blue 
Niles  are  respectively  the  White  and  Blue  Seas  {Bahr). 
The  words  that  follow  seem  to  describe  partly  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  annual  rising  of  the  NUe,  partly 
^f  the  neglect  of  the  appliances  of  irrigation  caused  by 
the  anarchy  implied  in  verse  2  (Herod,  ii.  137). 

(6)  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away.— 
Hotter,  the  river  shall  stagnate ;  i.e.,  in  consequence  of 
Ahe  Nile's  inundation  failmg. 


The  brooks  of  defence.— The  latter  noun  (Heb., 
matzor)  is  better  treated  as  a  proper  name,  the  singular 
of  the  dual  form  Mitsraim,  commonly  used  for  Egypt. 
Here  it  would  seem  to  be  used  for  Lower  Egypt,  the 
region  of  Zoan  and  Memphis,  as  distinct  from  Upper 
Egypt  or  the  Thebaid.  The  same  form  occurs  in  chap, 
xxxvii.  25 ;  2  Kings  xix.  24 ;  Micah  vii.  12.  Its  primary 
meaning  is  that  of  a  fortified  land.  The  "  flags  "  are 
strictly  the  papvrus  of  the  Nile ;  the  "  brooks  *'  are  the 
canals  or  Nile-oranches  of  the  Delta. 

(7)  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks.— Better, 
the  meadows  by  the  Nile.  And  so  in  the  other  clauses,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  brooks  "  being  used  specifically  for 
that  river.  For  **  shall  wither  and  be  driven  away," 
read,  shall  dry  up  and  vanish.  The  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  to  become  as  parched  and  barren  as  the  desert  on 
either  side  of  it. 

(8)  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn.— With  the 
failure  of  the  river,  one  at  least  of  the  industries  of 
Egypt  failed  also.  Fish  had  at  all  times  formed  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  working-classes  of  Egjpt  (Heroa.  ii. 
93;  Num.  xi.  5),  and  the  pictures  of  Egyptian  life  con- 
tinually represent  the  two  modes  of  fishing,  with  the 
"  angle  "  or  hook,  and  with  the  nei 

(9)  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  flax.— 
Another  class  also  would  find  its  occupation  gone.  The 
"  fine  flax  "  was  used  especially  for  the  dress  of  the 
priests  (Herod,  ii.  81),  and  for  the  mummy  clothes  of 
the  dead  (1  Kings  x.  28 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7). 

They  that  weave  networks.  —  Better,  white 
cloths,  the  cotton  or  byssus  fabrics  for  which  Egypt 
was  famous. 

(^0)  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes 
thereof. — Better,  the  pillars  thereof  {i.e.,  the  props 
and  columns  of  the  state)  shall  he  broken  in  pieces,  and 
all  those  who  work  for  wages  (i.e.,  the  great  masses  of 
the  people)  shall  he  troubled  in  mind.  The  word 
translated  "purposes,'*  occurs  in  the  sense  here 
given  in  Ps.  xi.  3,  and  is  there  translated  "  founda- 
tions." (Compare  the  like  figure  in  Ezek.  xxx.  4; 
Gal.  ii.  9.) 

01)  Surely  the  princes  of  Zoan  are  fools.^ 
Zoan,  the  great  city  of  the  Delta,  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Tanis,  founded,  as  stated  in  Num.  xiii.  22, 
seven  years  after  Hebron.   Here  the  great  Kameses  IL 
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turned  to  FoUy^ 


wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kin^?  (^2)'^^ere 
are  they  ?  where  are  thy  wise  men  ?  and 
let  them  tell  thee  now,  and  let  them 
know  what  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  pur- 
posed upon  Egypt.  (^)  The  princes  of 
Zoan  are  become  fools,  the  princes  of 
Noph  are  deceived;  they  have  also 
seduced  Egypt,  ev&n  ^^tliey  that  are  the 
stay  of  the  tribes  thereof.  <^*>  The  Lord 
hath  mingled  ^a  perverse  spirit  in  the 
midst  thereof:  and  they  have  caused 
Egypt  to  err  in  every  work  thereof,  as 
a  drunken  man  staggereth  in  his  vomit. 
(15)  Neither  shall  there  be  any  work  for 
Egypt,  which  the  head  or  tail,  branch 
or  rush,  may  do. 


1  Or,  fiwrenior«. 


1  Hcb>  oonken. 


S  Heb.,  a  tjiirii  of 
pervertitut. 


4  Heb..  the  Up, 


5  Or,  of  Heret,  or 
of  the  9UH. 


<i«)  In  that  day  shall  Egypt  be  like^ 
unto  women :  and  it  shall  be  afraid  and 
fear  because  of  the  shaking  of  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  he  shaketh 
over  it.  ^^^  And  the  land  of  Judah 
shall  be  a  terror  unto  Egypt,  every  one 
that  maketh  mention  thereof  shall  be 
afraid  in  himself,  because  of  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  he  hath 
determined  against  it. 

<^®)  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the^ 
land  of  Egypt  speak  ^the  language  or 
Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;  one  shall  be  called,  The  city  *of 
destruction. 

<^)  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar^ 


fixed  Ms  capital,  and  the  city  tlms  acquired  the  name 
of  Pi-Rameses. 

How  say  ye  unto  Pharaoh  .  .  .  P— The  princes 
of  Zoan,  probably  priest-princes  and  priest-magicians 
(Exod.  yii.  11),  boasting  at  once  of  their  wisdom  and 
their  ancestry,  are  represented  as  speaking  to  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  time  (probably,  as  in  chap,  xviii.,  of 
Ethiopian  origin)  in  something  like  a  tone  of  supe- 
riority. They  claim  to  be  the  only  counsellors;  and 
the  prophet  challenges  their  clAim.  Can  they  disclose, 
as  he  can,  the  future  that  impends  orer  their  country  P 

(13)  The  princes  of  Woph.— Probably,  as  in  the 
LXX.,  Noph  is  the  same  as  Memphis.  The  name 
has  beian  derived  (1)  from  Ma-m-pthah  ("  the  house  of 
Pthah,"  an  Egyptian  deity  of  the  HephsBstos,  or  Vulcan 
type) ;  or  (2),  and  more  correctly,  from  Men-nepTier 
{'*  place  of  the  good  ").  This  also  was,  as  in  Hosea  ix. 
6  (where  we  have  the  form  Moph),  one  of  the  chief 
royal  cities  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty  then  rufing. 

Even  they  that  are  the  stay  of  the  tribes 
thereof. — Better,  the  comer-stone  of  the  castes.  The 
word  is  the  same  as  the  "  comer  "  of  Zech.  x.  4,  the 
**  chief  "  of  Judges  xx.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  38,  and  describes 
the  position  of  superiority  among  the  Egyptian  castes 
claimed  by  the  pnest-rulers  of  Zoan  and  Noph. 

Ci*)  The  Lord  hath  mingled  a  perverse  spirit. 
— Better,  hath  poured  a  spirit  of  giddiness.  As  in 
1  Kings  xxii.  22 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  the  infatuation  of  the 
Egyptian  rulers  is  thouglit  of  as  a  judicial  blindness. 
Prostrate  or  vacillating  amid  the  wrecks  of  frustrated 
hones  and  plans,  they  are  as  the  drunkard  staggering 
in  nis  foulness.     (Comp.  chap.  xxix.  9.) 

(15)  The  head  or  tail,  branch  or  rush.— For  this 
figurative  description  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  see 
^te  on  chap.  ix.  14. 

(16)  In  that  day  shall  Egypt  be  like  unto 
women. — ^This  image  of  panic,  terror,  and  weakness 
has  been  natural  m  the  poetry  of  all  countries  (comp. 
Homer,  "  Achsean  women,  not  Achaean  men "),  and 
appears  in  its  strongest  form  in  Jer.  xlviii.  41.  In  such 
a  state,  even  the  land  of  Judah,  once  so  despised,  shall 
become  a  source  of  terror. 

(18)  In  that  day  shall  fire  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan.— The 
prophecy  is,  it  will  be  noticed,  parallel  to  that  affecting 
Ethiopia  in  chap,  xviii.  7,  aiid  at  least  expresses  the 
yeammgs  of  the  prophet's  heart  after  the  conversion  of 
Egypt  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.    Like  the  previous 


prediction,  it  connects  itself  with  Ps.  IxxxWi.,  as  record- 
ing the  admission  of  proselytes  as  from  other  countries,, 
so  also  from  Bahab  (  i.e.,  Egypt).  The  **  five  cities  '* 
stand  either  as  a  certain  number  for  an  uncertain  (chap. 
XXX.  17,  xvii.  6 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19),  or  ^ssibiy 
as  the  actual  number  of  the  chief  or  roval  cities  of 
Egypt.  The  "  language  of  Canaan  "  is  Hebrew,  and 
the  prediction  is  that  this  will  become  the  speech  of  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  in  the  Egyptian  cities.  There- 
is  to  be  one  universal  speech  for  tne  universal  Church 
of  the  true  Israel. 

And  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts.—The  oath,  as 
in  the  parallel  phrase  of  chap.  xiv.  23,  is  one  of  allegianoe, 
and  implies,  therefore,  something  like  a  covenant  of 
obedience. 

The  city  of  destruction.— There  is  probably 
something  like  aplay  on  the  name  of  the  Eg^tian  city 
Cn,  the  Greek  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun  (Heb.» 
Ir'ha'hheres)^  and  the  word  which  the  prophet  actoally 
uses  (Ir-ha-cheres),  the  "  city  of  destruction.'*  Tho^ 
paronomasia,  like  in  character  to  Ezekiel's  transforma- 
tion of  Cninto  Avon, "  nothingness," or" vanity "(Ezck. 
XXX.  17),  or  Hosea's  of  Beth.el  ("house  of  God")  into 
Bethaven  ('*  house  of  nothingness  ")  (Hos.  iv.  15),  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  future  demolition  of  the  sun-idols, 
and  is  so  int«rpreted  in  the  Tarffum  on  this  passage, 
"Bethshemesh  (t.6.,  Heliopolis),  whose  future  fate  sluill 
be  destruction."  The  word  for  destruction  is  cognate 
with  the  verb  used  of  Gideon's  breaking  down  the  iniag& 
of  Basl,  in  Judges  vi.  25 ;  and  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
(xliii.  13),  "He  shall  break  the  pillars  in  the  lionae  of 
the  sun,"  we  may  probably  trace  an  allusive  reference 
to  Isai^'s  language.  Other  meanings,  such  as  "  city 
of  rescue,"  "  city  of  protection,"  "  ci^  of  restoratiaD,^ 
have  been  suggested,  but  on  inadequate  grounds. 
The  Yulg.  gives  civitas  solis.  The  LXX.  rendering, 
"city  asedek,**  apparently  following  a  diffaent  read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew,  and  giving  the  meaning,  "  city 
of  righteousness,"  was  probabfy  connected  historic 
cally  with  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  temple  at  Leon- 
topolis  by  Onias  IV.,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemv  Philomdtor, 
which  for  some  two  centuries  shared  with  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  the  homage  of  Egyptian  Jews.  Onias  «id 
his  followers  pointed  to  Isaiah's  words  as  giring  f- 
sanction  to  what  their  brethren  in  Palestine  looked  on 
as  a  rival  and  sacrilegious  worship. 

(10)  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar  to- 
the  Lord  .  .  .—The  words  naturally  tended  to  brings 
about  their  own  fulfilment,  as  related  in  the  preeedin^- 
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to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypty  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  there- 
of to  tiie  Lord.  (**>  And  it  shall  be  for 
a  sign  and  for  a  witness  nnto  the  Lord 
of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  for  they 
shall  cry  nnto  the  Lord  because  of  the 
oppressors^  and  he  shall  send  them  a 
saviour,  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall 
deliver  them.  ^^^  And  the  Lord  shall 
be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians 
shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and 
shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation ;  yea, 
they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 


and  perform  it.  <**>  And  the  Lord  shall' 
smite  Egypt:  he  shall  smite  and  heal 
it:  and  they  shall  return  even  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  be  intreated  of  them,, 
and  shall  heal  them. 

<28)  Li  that  day  shall  there  be  a  high- 
way out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the- 
Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the 
Egyptian  into  Assyria,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  serve  with  the  Assyrians. 

<^)  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the* 
third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  eveU' 
a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land: 


note.  From  the  prophet's  own  staud-point,  however, 
the  altar  was  probably  thought  of,  not  as  the  centre  of 
a  rival  worship,  bat,  like  that  erected  by  the  trans.Jor- 
danic  tribes  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  as  an  altar  of  "  wit- 
ness "  (Josh.  xxii.  27),  and  the  woids  that  follow  supply 
a  distinct  confirmation  of  this  view.  Substantially  the 
prophet  saw  in  the  distant  future  a  time  in  which  the 
connection  between  Judah  and  Egypt  should  be  one  in- 
fluencinj?  the  latter  for  good,  and  not  the  former  for 
evil.  l%e  admission  of  jSgyptian  and  Ethiopian  pro- 
selytes, already  referred  to,  was  as  the  first  fruits  of 
such  an  influence.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
note  some  of  its  later  workings.  (1)  In  the  time  of 
Manassefa,  who  gave  to  his  son  Amon  a  name  singu- 
larly Eg^tian  in  its  sound,  a  body  of  Jewish  setters 
were  innted  by  Psammetichus  to  station  themselves  on 
the  frontiers  of  Upper  Egypt  ("  Pseudo-Aristeas,"  in 
Hudson's  Josq^hua).  (2) TJnaer  Ptolemy  L  lurfi^e  numbers 
of  Jewish  emi^nts  nxed  themselves  at  Alexandria, 
with  full  toleration  of  their  faith  and  worship.  (3)  Under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  the  intercourse  between  the 
Palestinians  and  ligyptians  led  to  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  known  as  the  LXX., 
and  tiiis  was  followed  by  the  growth  of  a  Hellenistic 
or  a  Grseco-Jewish  literature,  of  which  we  have  the 
remains  in  the  Apocrypha  and  in  Philo.  (4)  There 
was  the  erection  of  tne  Leontopolis  Temple,  already 
spoken  of,  and  this  was  followed  oy  that  of  numerous 
synagogues,  perhaps  also  of  monasteries  for  communi- 
ties of  Jewish  ascetics  of  the  Essene  type,  such  as  that 
which  Philo  describes  under  the  name  of  the  TheTa- 
p€etUcB  (Euseb.  M.E.  ii.  17). 

A  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  .  .  .—The  pillar 
was  the  familiar  obelisk  of  the  Egyptians,  commonly 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  point  of 
Isaiali's  prediction  was  that  the  symbol  should  be  res- 
cued from  its  idolatrous  uses,  and  stand  on  the  border- 
land of  Egypt  and  of  Judah,  as  a  witness  that  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  was  worshipped  in  both  countries. 

(20)  por  they  shall  cry  nnto  the  Lord  be- 
cause of  the  oppressors  •  .  .—The  words  are 
almost  as  an  anticipation  of  the  great  truth  proclaimed 
in  John  iy.  21.  The  prayers  of  the  worshippers  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  whether  Jews  or  proselytes,  in 
!^m>t  should  find  as  immediate  an  access  to  the  ear 
of  Jehoyah  as  if  they  had  been  offered  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  If  the  people  suffered  under  the  op. 
pression  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  a  Cambyses,  or  a  Ptolemy, 
and  prayed  for  deliverance,  He  would  as  certainly  send 
them  a  sayiour  who  should  free  them  from  the  yoLe 
as  He  had  sent  saviours  to  Israel  of  old  in  the  persons  of 
the  judges  ( Judg.  iii.  9, 15,  iv.  4).  It  is  open  to  us  to  see 


a  yet  higher  fulfilment  in  the  fact  that  the  message  of 
the  Gospel  brought  peace  and  joy  to  those  who  were 
weary  and  heavy  laden  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Ghdilee ; 
to  those  who  were  looking  for  redemption  in  Alexandria 
not  less  than  to  those  who  were  looking  for  it  in 
Jerusalem. 

(21)  The  Egyptians  shi^U  know  the  Lord .  .  • 
— Here  also  we  note  what  we  may  yenture  to  call  the 
catholicity  of  Isaiah's  mind.  The  highest  of  all  bless- 
ings, the  knowledge  of  Gkxi  as  He  is  (John  xyii.  S), 
was  not  to  be  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  Israel,  but 
was  to  be  shared  eyen  by  the  nation  whom  she  had 
reason  to  regard  as  her  hereditary  enemy. 

Sacrifice  and  oblation.— The  two  words  describe 
respeetiyely  the  slain  yictims  and  the  meat,  or  rather, 
meal,  offermgs  of  the  Law.  Did  the  prophet,  we  ask, 
think  of  such  sacrifices  as  literally  offered  in  Egypt,  or 
did  he  look  beyond  the  symbol  to  the  thing  ^mmmsed  ? 
The  builders  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  took  the 
former  view.  Those  who  have  entered  into  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  Isaiah  will  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  take 
the  latter.  A  literal  fulfilment  has  been  found  in  the 
fact  that  Ptolemy  Euerg^tes  (B.C.  244)  came  to  Jeru- 
salem to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  Temple. 

(22)  And  the  Lord  shall  smite  Egypt  •  •  • 
— ^The  tone  of  the  preceding  verses  seems  at  first  at 
yariance  with  the  sternprophecies  of  disaster  with  which 
the  chapter  opened.  The  prophet,  howeyer,  is  no  eater 
of  his  words.  What  he  lias  learnt  is  to  look  beyond 
the  chastisement,  and  to  see  that  it  is  as  true  of  ffgypt 
as  of  Israel,  that  "whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  cnas- 
teneth."  The  sword  of  Jehoyah  smote  but  to  heal,  and 
the  healing  could  not  come  without  the  smiting. 
Through  it  they  would  be  led  to  pray,  and  prayer  was 
the  condition  of  all  spiritual  recovery. 

(23)  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  high- 
way out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria.— The  prophet's 
horizon  at  once  brightens  and  expands.  Palestine  was 
in  his  time  the  battle-field  of  tne  two  great  empires. 
The  armies  of  one  of  the  great  powers  crossed  it  both 
before  and  after,  as  in  the  case  of  Shishak,  Zerah, 
Tirhakah,  Necho,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchad. 
nezzar,  on  their  march  against  the  other.  The  prophet 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  the  long-standing  discord 
should  cease  (Assyria,  or  the  power  which  succeeded  her, 
]Bfaining  for  a  time  the  suzerainty),  and  both  should  be 
loined  with  Israel,  as  in  "a  three-fold  cord,  not  easily 
broken."  Like  other  bright  ideals  of  the  future,  it  yet 
wutsforits  complete  fiufilment.  The  nearest  histo-. 
rical  approximation  to  it  is,  perhaps,  found  in  the 
Persian  monarchy,  including,  as  it  dia,  the  territory  of 
Assyria,  of  Israel,  and  of  Egypt,  and  acknowledging,. 
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JSargon  the  King  of  Assyria. 


ISAIAS,    XX.  IsaiaJi  walking  Naked  and  BarefooL 


<^  whom  the  Lobd  of  hosts  shall  bless, 
saying,  Blessed  he  Egypt  my  people,  and 
Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
Israel  mine  inheritance. 

CHAPTER  XX.— a)  In  the  year  that 
Tartan  came  unto  Ashdod,  (when  Sar- 
^n  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  him,)  and 
fought  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it; 
<^)  at  the  same  time  spake  the  Lobd 
^by  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  saying.  Go 
iind  loose  the  sackcloth  from  off  thy 
loins,  and  put  off  thy  shoe  from  thy 
foot.     And  he  did  so,  walking  naked 


I  "aeh^bj/ theh4ind 
of  iKuah. 


1  Hcl)^    tike    cap- 
tivity of  BgifP^ 


3  Hcb-t  nakedntUB, 


A  Or,  ooimtry. 


and  barefoot.  ^^^  And  the  Lord  said, 
Like  as  my  servant  Isaiah  hath  walked 
naked  and  barefoot  three  years  for  a 
sign  and  wonder  upon  Egypt  and  upon 
Ethiopia:  (^)  so  shall  the  king  of 
Assyria  lead  away  ^  the  Egyptians  pri- 
soners, and  the  Ethiopians  captives, 
young  and  old,  naked  and  baorefoot, 
even  with  their  buttocks  uncovered,  to 
the  *  shame  of  Egypt.  ^*>And  they  shall 
be  afraid  and  ashamed  of  Ethiopia  their 
expectation,  and  of  Egypt  their  glory. 
(fi)  And  the  inhabitant  of  this  ^isle  shall 
say  in  that  day.  Behold,  such  is  our 


iihrongh  the  proclamations  of  Cttiis,  Jehovah  as  the 
€rod  of  heaven  (Ezra  L  2).  Mav  we  connect  this  pre- 
diction with  Isaiah's  distinctly  defined  anticipation  of 
the  part  which  Persia  was  to  play  in  the  drama  of  the 
world's  history  as  an  iconoclastic  and  monotheistic 
power,  and  so  with  the  dominant  idea  of  chaps,  zl — 
&vi.? 

(25)  Whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless  .  •  . 
—In  this  tripartite  holy  alliance  Israel  is  to  retain  the 
spiritual  supremacy.  J5gypt,  once  alien,  becomes  the 
people  of  the  Lord.  (Comp.  Hosea  i.  9, 10.)  Assyria  is 
recognised  as  the  instrument  which  He  has  made  to  do 
His  work  (comp.  chaps,  x.  15,  xxxvii.  26) ;  but  Israel  has 
the  proud  pre-eminence  of  being  His  "  inheritance." 

XX, 

(1)  In  the  year  that  Tartan  came  unto 
Ashdod. — Better,  the  Tartan,  The  word  was  an 
official  title  borne  by  the  generalissimo  of  4;he  Assyrian 
armies,  who  was  next  in  authority  to  the  Idng.  He 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  same  with  the  officer  of 
the  same  rank  who  appears  in  2  Kings  xviiL  17  as 
sent  by  Sennacherib  to  Jerusalem. 

When  Sargon  the  king  of  Assyria  sent 
him. — ^Much  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  on  the  events  connected  with  this  bng. 
Prior  to  that  discovery,  there  was  no  trace  of  his  name 
to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  this  passage,  and  his  very 
existence  had  been  called  in  question.  As  it  is,  he 
comes  before  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Assyrian 
monarchs.  He  succeeded  Shalmaneser  YI.,  the  con- 
queror of  Israel,  in  B.C.  721,  at  first  as  guardian  and 
co-regent  of  his  son  Samdan-Malik,  and  afterwards  in 
his  own  name.  His  reign  lasted  till  B.C.  704,  when  he 
was  succeeded    by    Sennacherib.    Long    inscriptions, 

S'ving  the  annals  of  his  reign,  were  found  by  M. 
otta  at  Khorsabad,  and  have  been  interpreted  by  M. 
Oppert  {Records  of  the  Fast,  vii.  21,  ix.  1,  xi.  17,  27, 
33)  and  others. 

And  fought  against  Ashdod.— Tlie  occasion  of 
the  campaign  is  related  by  Sargon  in  the  annab  just 
mentioned  as  happening  in  his  eleventh  year.  Aznri, 
the  king  of  Ashdod,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  revolted. 
Sargon  deposed  him,  and  placed  his  brother  Akhismit, 
on  we  throne.  The  people,  in  their  turn,  rose  against 
Akhismit,  and  chose  Yaman  as  their  king.  Sargon  then 
marched  against  the  city,  took  it,  and  carried  off  its 
gods  and  its  treasures  as  booty  {Becords  of  the  Past^ 
vii.  40).  These  events  naturally  excited  the  minds  of 
Hezekiah  and  his  counsellors,  and  led  them  to  look  to 
an  alliance  with  Egypt  as  their  best  protection. 


(2)  Gk>  and  loose  the  sackoloth  fh>m  off  thy 
loins. — ^Against  these  schemes  Isaiah  was  prompted 
to  prophesy  in  act  as  well  as  words.  Month  by  month, 
for  three  whole  years,  he  was  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  as  one  who  was  already  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
ready  to  be  led  into  an  ignominious  exile.  The  "  sack- 
cloth "  vnis  tJie  "  roufih  garment "  which,  like  Elijah 
(2  Kings  i.  8)  and  Jolm-  the  Baptist,  the  prophets 
habituaSy  wore  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  and  the  ''nakedness*' 
was  confined  to  the  laying  aside  this  outer  robe,  and 
appearing  in  the  short  tunic  worn  near  the  bodj 
(1  Sam.  xix.  24;  2  Sam.  vi.  14—20;  John  xxi.  7).  Like 
instances  of  prophetic  symbolism  are  the  horns  of 
ZiOdekiah  in  1  Kings  xxii.  11,  the  jokes  worn  bj 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  2),  Ezelders  lymg  on  his  side 
(Ezek.  iv.  4),  and  the  g^irdle  with  which  Agabns  honnd 
himself  (Acts  xxi.  11). 

(3)  For  a  sign  and  wonder  upon  Egypt  and 
upon  Ethiopia.— Apparently  Isaiah  prophesied  in 
act,  but  in  silence,  ana  did  not  unfold  the  meanmff  of 
the  symbol  tiU  the  three  years  came  to  an  end.  Tnere 
are  no  adequate  grounds  for  limiting  his  dramatie  acti<m 
to  a  single  day  or  three  days.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are, 
as  in  chaps,  xviii.,  xix.,  closely  connected,  both  countries 
being  under  a  king  of  Ethiopian  origin,  Sahaeo. 

W  So  shaU  the  king  of  Assyria  lead  away 
the  Egyptians  •  •  .—The  prediction  did  not  reeeiye 
its  fulfilment  in  the  reini  either  of  Samn  or 
Sennacherib,  but  Esarhadaon  subdued  the  whole  ox 
'Egypt,  carried  off  its  treasures,  and  appointed  satraps 
over  its  provinces  (Budee'sEsarhaddon,  |)p.  Ill— 121^)- 
The  prophet  paints  the  brutality  with  which  prison»9 
were  treated  on  a  march  in  vivid  colours.  What  would 
men  say  of  their  boasted  policy  of  an  Egypto-Coshite 
alliance  when  they  saw  that  as  its  disastrous  issue  ?  It 
ma^  be  noted  that  Babshakeh's  scornful  phrase,  ''This 
bruised  reed,"  seems  to  implv  that  Asmia  had  ceased  to 
fear  the  power  of  Egypt;  and  Nahum  (Nah.  iii.  8)  spctfs 
of  No  ( t.e.,  No-Amun  or  Thebes)  as  having,  when  he 
wrote,  been  conquered,  and  his  people  carried  into 
captivity. 

(6)  The  inhabitant  of  this  isle  .  .  .-Better,  u 
elsewhere,  coast^land.    Here  it  probably  refers  to  the 


Cyprus,  the  conquest  of  which  Sargon  records  {Sseorit 
of  the  Past,  vii.  51),  may  also  be  included.  The  whole 
sea-board  population  would  find  out  too  late  that  they 
could  not  resist  Assyria  even  with  the  help  of  BgjV^ 
and  Ethiopia. 
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T/ie  Burden  of  tlie  Desert  o/ the  Sea.  ISAIAH,    XXI. 


The  Vieion  of  the  Watchmcm, 


-expectation,  whither  we  flee  for  help  to 
be  delivered  from  the  king  of  Assyria : 
and  how  shall  we  escape  ? 

CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  The  burden  of 
the  desert  of  the  sea. 

As  whirlwinds  in  the  south  pass 
through ;  so  it  cometh  from  the  desert, 
from  a  terrible  land.  <2)  ^  i  grievous 
vision  is  declared  unto  me ;  the  ii^acher- 
ous  dealer  dealeth  treacherously,  and 
the  spoiler  spoileth.  Go  up,  O  Elam: 
besiege,  O  Media ;  all  the  sighing  there- 
of have  I  made  to  cease.    ^^^  Therefore 


B.C. 
dr.  714. 


1  Heb.,  hard. 


s  Or,    My    mind 
wandered. 


8  Heb.,  jmi 


are  my  loins  filled  with  pain :  pangs 
have  taken  hold  upon  me,  as  the  paugs 
of  a  woman  that  travaileth:  I  was 
bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it ;  I  was 
dismayed  at  the  seeing  of  it.  <*> '  My 
heart  panted,  fearfulness  affrighted  me: 
the  night  of  my  pleasure  hath  he 
'  turned  into  fear  unto  me. 

(^)  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the 
watchtower,  eat,  drink:  arise,  ye 
princes,  and  anoint  the  shield.  <^>  For 
thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go, 
set  a  watchman,  let  him  declare  what  he 
seeth.     (^  And  he  saw  a  chariot  with  a 


XXL 

(1)  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea . .  .— 

The  title  of  the  prophecy  is  obvionsl j  taken  from  the 
cateh-word  of  "  the  desert "  that  foUows.  The  *'  sea" 
has  been  explained  (1)  as  the  Euphrates,  jast  as  in  chaps. 
.x\iii.  2,  xix.  5,  it  appears  as  used  of  the  Nile  (Cheyne). 
(2)  As  pointing  to  the  somng^  flood  of  the  mingled 
myriads  of  its  population.  ^)  Xenophon*s  description 
of  the  whole  plain  of  the  Euphrates,  intersected  by 
marshes  and  lakes,  as  lookii^^  like  a  sea  ^ords, 
perhaps,  a  better  explanation. 

As  whirlwinds  in  the  south  .  .  .—The 
"  South  "  (or  Negeb)  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  special 
name  of  the  country  lying  south  of  Judah.  The 
tempests  of  the  rejg^on  seem  to  have  been  proverbial 
(^Zech.  VL,  14 ;  Jer.  iv,  11,  xiii.  24 ;  Hos.  xiii.  15). 

Bo  it  oometh. — ^The  absence  of  a  subject  to  the 
▼erb  gtvea  the  owning  words  a  terrible  vagueness. 
Something  is  coming ''from  the  wilderness,  a  terrible 
land,**  beyond  it.  The  "wOdemess"  in  this  case  is 
clearly  the  Arabian  desert,  through  part  of  which  the 
Euphrates  flows.  The  context  determines  the  **  terrible 
land  "  as  that  of  Elam  and  Media. 

iV  A  grievous  vision  •  .  . — The  verse  contains, 
as  it  were,  the  three  tableaux  that  came  in  succession 
before  the  prophet's  gaze  :  (1)  The  treacherous  dealer, 
the  Assyro-Chaldffian  power,  spoiling  and  oppressing, 
breaking  treaties,  and,  as  its  kings  boasted  (Hab.  ii.  5 ; 
Hecords  of  the  Past,  vii.  42,  44),  "removing  land- 
marks.'' (2)  The  summons  to  Elam  and  Media  to  put 
an  end  to  this  tyranny.  (3)  The  oppressed  peoples 
ceasing  to  sigh,  and  rejoicing  in  their  liDeration. 

Elam  appears  here  as  combined  with  Media,  which  is 
named  in  chap.  xiii.  17  as  the  only  destroyer  of  Babylon, 
tun'l  this  has  been  urged  as  evidence  of  a  later  date.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Sargon  at  this  very  time 
was  carrying  on  a  fierce  war  against  Elam  (Becorda  of 
the  Past,  vii.  41 — 49)  as  well  as  against  Media  {ibid, 
p.  37).  In  Ezek.  xxxii.  24,  Elam  is  numbered  among  the 
•extinct  nations,  but  the  name,  at  all  events,  re-ap- 
pears as  applied  to  the  Persians,  though  they  were 
of  a  distinct  race.  It  was,  even  as  a  mere  forecast, 
perfectly  natural  that  the  two  should  be  associated 
together  as  the  future  destroyers  of  the  Nineveh  and 
Babol  empires,  which  to  the  prophet's  eye  were  iden. 
tdcal  in  character  and  policy.  The  advance  described 
as  "  from  the  wilderness  "  implies  a  march  of  part  at 
least  of  the  Medo-Persian  army  down  the  Choaspes  and 
into  the  lowland  of  Chuzistan,  bordering  on  the  great 
Arabian  desert. 


(»)  Therefore  are  my  loins  filled  with  pain  .  •  • 
— Gomp.  Nah.  ii.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  6 ;  and  for  the  image 
of  the  **  woman  in  travail,"  chap.  xiii.  8 ;  Jer.  xxx.  6. 
The  vision  of  destruction  is  so  terrible  that  it  over- 
powers all  feeling  of  exultation,  and  oppresses  the  pro- 
phet like  a  horrible  nightmare. 

(*)  The  night  of  my  pleasure  .  •  .-—The  words 
point  to  the  pro]phet's  longing  for  the  darkness  of 
night,  either  as  a  time  of  rest  from  his  labour,  or,  more 
probably,  for  contemplation  and  prayer  (Ps.  cxix.  148), 
and  to  the  invasion  of  that  rest  by  the  vision  of  terror. 
The  suggestion  that  the  prophet  sneaks  as  identifying 
himself  with  the  Babylonians,  ana  refers  to  the  cap- 
ture of  their  city  during  a  night  of  revelry  (Dan.  v.  1, 
30 ;  Herod,  i.  I2l ;  Xenoph.  Oyrop,,  vii.  23),  is  hardly 
tenable. 

(6)  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch- 
tower, — The  words  (historical  infinitive)  are  better 
taken  as  indicative :  They  prepare  .  .  .  they  watch. 
The  last  clause  has  been  variously  rendered,  they 
spread  the  coverlet;  i.e.,  for  the  couches  of  the 
revellers  (Amos  vi.  4);  and  they  take  a  horoscope 
(Ewald).  Here,  with  hardly  a  shaaow  of  a  doubt,  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  temper  of  reckless  revel  such  as 
was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  captrure  of  Babvlon. 
The  prophet  had,  perhaps,  an  analogue  of  such  Slind 
seouniy  before  his  eyes  at  the  very  time  he  wrote  (chap, 
xxii.  13),  which  led  him  to  anticipate  a  like  state  of 
things  in  Babylon. 

Anoint  the  shield  •  •  , — The  summons  is  one 
which  in  the  prophet's  vision  breaks  in  on  the  songs 
and  music  of  the  revel.  The  shields  thought  of  were 
those  covered  with  leather,  which  was  oil^,  partly  to 
protect  it  from  wet,  partly  to  make  the  stroke  of 
the  sword  glide  off  from  it.  The  call  implies  that  even 
this  precaution  had  been  neglected  by  the  revellers. 

(0)  Gk>,  set  a  watchman  .  .  .—The  prophet  is,  as 
it  were,  placed  in  vision  on  a  lofty  watch-tower,  and 
reports  what  meets  his  gaze,  or  that  of  the  watchman 
with  whom  he  identines  himself  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  7). 
(Comp.  the  striking  parallel  of  Hab.  ii.  1,  2.) 

(7)  A  chariot  with  a  couple  of  horsemen.— 
Better,  a  trotyp,  a  covple.  Both  asses  and  camels 
were  employedT  in  the  Persian  army  (Herod.,  i.  80, 
iv.  129).  ^^  probably  indicate,  the  former  an  Arab, 
the  latter  a  Uarmanian  contingent.  Both  are  named 
(11,173  asses,  5,230  camels)  among  the  spoil  taken  by 
Sennacherib  on  the  defeat  of  Mer6dach-baladan 
(Bellino  Tablet  in  Records  of  the  Past,  i.  26). 

He  hearkened  diligently  with  much  heed, 
— ^Literally,  he  listened  sharply,  listened  sharply,  with 
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couple  of  horsemen,  a  chariot  of  asses, 
and  a  chariot  of  camels ;  and  he  heark- 
ened diligently  with  much  heed :  <®>  and 
^  he  cried,  A  Kon :  My  lord,  I  stand  con- 
tinually upon  the  'watchtower  in  the 
dajtime,  and  I  am  set  in  my  ward 
^ whole  nights:  <^)  and,  behold,  here 
Cometh  a  chariot  of  men,  with  a  couple 
of  horsemen.  And  he  answered  and 
said,  *  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen ;  and 
all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  he 
hath  broken  unto  the  ground. 

(i<>)  O  my  threshing,  and  the  '  com  of 
my  floor :  that  which  I  have  heard  of 


1  Or,  erf  Ml   «  a 
lion. 


a  Hab.  t.  L 


1  Or,  evtiy  nighU 


b  J(T.  61.  8 ;  R«T 
U.  8  A  18.  s. 


S  Heb.  90%. 


4  Or,  brS^  ye. 


the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Grod  of  Israel 
have  I  declared  unto  you. 

(11)  The  burden  of  Dumah. 

He  calleth  to  me  out  of  Seir,  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  ?  (i^)  The  watchman 
said.  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night:  if  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  yet 
return,  come. 

(IS)  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 

In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge, 
O  ye  travelling  companies  of  Dedanim. 
<!*>  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tema 
*  brought  water  to  him  that  was  thirsty. 


the  iteration  of  intensity.  What  had  met  the  watch- 
man's eye  in  his  vision  had  passed  by  in  silence,  and 
had  left  him  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  Was  it  the 
symbol  of  a  Babylonian  army  marching  out  against 
rebels,  or  of  a  rebel  army  on  the  way  to  attack  Babylon  ? 
He  listened,  but  no  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness  to 
interpret  the  vision  for  him. 

(8)  And  he  cried,  A  lion.~Bett«r,  As  a  Uon. 
The  cry  seems  to  be  the  low  murmur  of  the  eager, 
almost  angry,  impatience  by  which  the  prophet  or 
the  ideal  watchman  was  stirred. 

(0)  And,  behold,  here  cometh  .  .  .—Better, 
Behold,  there  came  .  .  .  The  words  narrate  a  second 
vision,  not  the  watchman's  narrative  of  the  first.  He 
sees  now,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  cavalcade  which  he 
had  beheld  before,  and  now  it  is  no  longer  silent, 
but  reports  what  has  been  accomplished.  *' Babylon 
is  fallen,  is  fallen!''  The  words  are  applied  to  the 
destruction  of  the  mystical  Babylon  in  Itev.  xiv.  8, 
xviii.  2.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  destruction  of  the  idols 
of  Babvlon  by  the  iconoclastic  Persians. 

(10)  o  my  threshing,  and  the  com  of  my 
floor. — Idterallv,  and  child  of  my  threshing-floor.  .  . 
The  words  are  abrupt,  and  we  have  to  read  the  thoughts 
that  lie  below  them.  The  "child  of  the  threshing- 
floor  "  is  none  other  than  Israel,  thought  of  as  the  com 
which  is  under  Grod's  chastisements,  Assyrian  and 
Chaldsean  invasions,  Babylonian  exile,  and  the  like, 
severing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  (Mic.  iv.  12,  13; 
Jer.  li.  33 ;  Matt.  iii.  3).  The  prophet  looks  on  those 
chastisements  with  yearning  pity,  but  he  cannot  "  go 
bevond  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxiv.  13),  and^ 
this  is  all  that  he  has  to  tell  his  people.  The  oppressor 
shall  in  the  end  be  overthrown,  but  that  which  lies 
between  the  present  and  that  far-off  future  is,  as  yet, 
concealed  from  him. 

(11)  The  burden  of  Dumah.— Several  places  of 
the  name  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
zxv.  14 ;  Josh.  XV.  52),  but  these  are  not  in  the  direction 
of  Seir.  Frobablv  here,  as  in  verse  1  and  chap.  xxii.  1, 
we  have  am^tical  prophetic  name,  Edom  being  altered 
to  Dumah,  i.e.,  "  silence,"  as  in  Psa  xciv.  17,  cxv.  17, 
the  silence  of  the  grave.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  pre- 
cedinfi^,  there  is  first  the  oppressive  silence  of  expectimcy, 
and  then  of  desolation. 

He  calleth  .  .  .  out  of  Seir  . .  .—The  subject  is 
indefinite :  one  caUeth,  The  watchman  hears  the  silence 
of  the  night  broken  by  a  voice  from  Seir.  It 
is  probable  that  the  prophet  had  actually  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Edomites,  and  that  this  is  his  answer  to 
their  enquiries.    The  cry  is,  "Watchman,  what  part 


of  the  night  ?  "  In  the  weary  night  of  calamity  the 
sufferer  desires  to  know  what  nour  it  is,  how  much  of 
the  darkness  still  remains  to  be  lived  through.  The 
answer  is  mysterious  and  ill-boding.  There  is  « 
"morning"  coming,  a  time  of  light  and  hope,  but 
the  day  which  is  so  opened  closes  too  quickly  in  the 
blackness  of  night  (Amos  v.  18).  The  words  sum  up 
the  whole  future  of  Edom,  subject  as  it  was  to  one 
conqueror  after  another,  rising  now  and  then,  as  under 
Herod  and  the  Romans,  and  then  sinking  to  its  present 
desolation. 

(12)  If  ye  will  enquire  .  .  .—The  words  pre-sup- 
pose  a  craving  to  know  the  meanine  of  the  mysterious 
oracle  just  given.  The  prophet  declines  to  answer.  If 
they  like  to  ask,  they  may,  and  return  and  go  back 
after  a  bootless  journey.  Some  interpreters,  however, 
have  seen  in  the  "return"  a  call  to  repentance  like 
that  conveyed  by  the  same  word  in  Jer.  iii.  22,  but 
hardly  on  sufficient  grounds.  We  should,  in  that  case, 
have  enected  "  return  to  Jehovah." 

(13)  The  burden  upon  Arabia.— Better,  of  the 
evening  land.  Here,  again,  the  prophet  alters  the  form 
of  the  word  (Arab  into  Ereb)  so  as  to  convey  a  mystic 
meaning.  The  land  of  which  he  is  about  to  spoik  is 
a  land  of  shadow  and  of  gloom.  Evening  is  famn^  on 
it.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  second  Arabia  is  to 
retain  its  geographical  form  or  to  be  translated  "  even. 
ing,"  as  before.  In  any  case,  of  course,  Arabia  is 
the  country  spoken  of.  The  "  Dedanites  "  appear  in 
Jer.  xlix.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13,  and  seem  from  Ezek.  xxvii. 
15  to  have  been  dwelling  in  the  neighboorhood  of  .the 

-Edomites  (Jer.  xlix.  8)  as  a  commercial  people isadiBj^ 
with  Tyre  in  ebony  and  ivory.  The  point  of  the  oracle 
against  them  is  that  they  shaU  be  compelled  by  the 
presence  of  the  Assyrian  armies  to  leave  tne  main  lines 
of  their  traffic,  probably,  as  before,  on  their  way 
westward  to  Tyre,  and  to  take  bye-paths,  pitching  their 
tents  not  near  towns  and  villages,  but  in  the  low 
brushwood  of  the  wilderness. 

(14)  The  inhabitants  of .  .  .  Tema . .  .—Another 
element  of  suffering  comes  into  the  picture.  The  Deda- 
nites, driven  out  of  their  usual  route  mto  the  desert,  find 
their  provisions  fail  them,  and  the  men  of  Tema,  fear> 
ing  to  invite  them  to  their  tents,  lest  thev  too  should  be^ 
smitten  by  the  invader,  are  compelled  to  take  oat 
bread  and  water  stealthily.  The  name  of  Tema  (now 
Taima),  is  found  on  the  pilgrim  route  from  Damascus 
to  Mecca,  and  again  on  that  between  Palmyra  and 
Petra,  on  the  east  of  the  Haursn  mountains. 

They  prevented  with  their  bread— £.«.,  thej 
went  out  to  welcome  him  (the  fugitive),  without  waitings 
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i^hey  prevented  with  their  bread  him 
that  fled.  <«)  For  they  fled  ^ «  from  the 
swords,  from  the  drawn  sword,  and  from 
the  bent  bow,  and  from  the  grievoas- 
ness  of  war.  ^^^^  Por  thus  hath  the  Lord 
said  unto  me,  Within  a  year,  according 
to  the  years  of  an  hireling,  and  all  the 
glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail :  ^^"^^  and  the 
residue  of  the  number  of  ^  archers,  the 
mighty  men  of  the  children  of  Kedar, 
sh^  be  diminished :  for  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  hath  spoken  it 

CHAPTER  XXn.—(^)  The  burden  of 
the  yalley  of  vision. 

What  aileth  thee  now,  that  thou  art 
wholly    gone    up    to    the    housetops? 


I  Or, /or /ear. 


Hel\,   from  tkt 
faee. 


S  Heb^  botoi. 


i  Heb^o/tk«  bow 


a  Jer.  4. 19,  A  9. 1. 


Heh.,  /  wiU  he 
MUer  in  veoptng. 


(2)  Thou  that  art  full  of  stirs,  a  tumul* 
tuous  city,  a  joyous  city :  thy  slain  men 
are  not  slain  with  the  sword,  nor 
dead  in  battle.  ('^All  thy  rulers  are 
fled  together,  they  are  bound  *by  the 
archers  :  all  that  are  found  in  thee  are 
bound  together,  which  have  fled  from 
far.  W  Therefore  said  I,  "  Look  away 
from  me ;  *  I  will  weep  bitterly,  labour 
not  to  comfort  me,  because  of  the  spoil- 
ing of  the  daughter  of  my  people.  <*'For 
it  is  B,  day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading 
down,  and  of  perplexity  by  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts  in  the  valley  of  vision, 
breaking  down  the  walls,  and  of  crying 
to  the  mountains.  ^^^  And  Elam  bare 
the  quiver  with  chariots  of  men  and 


till  he  came  as  a  suppliant.  Their  very  hospitality,  in 
strange  contrast  witn  Arab  usage,  had  to  be  practised 
in  secret. 

(15)  For  they  fled  from  the  swords.— The  four- 
fold repetition  of  the  Somewhat  full  form  of  the  Hebrew 
preposition  (literally,  from  the  face  of)  seems  as  if 
intended  to  emphasise  the  several  stages  of  retreat. 

(16)  According  to  the  years  of  an  hireling . .  . 
The  prophet  uses,  as  in  chap.  xyi.  14,  the  formula  which 
expressed  the  most  precise  measurement,  and  so  gives 
a  test  as  to  his  forecast  of  the  future. 

And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail.— Kedar 
is  used,  as  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  Sone  of  Sol.  i.  5,  genericallj 
for  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia,  including  Dedan. 

(17)  And  the  residue  .  .  .—-The  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  the  characteristic  **  remnant  *'  of  Isaiah's 
earlier  prophecies.  The  words  point  primarily  to  the 
subjugation  of  Arabia  bj  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  who 
narrate  their  Tictories  over  the  Arabian  tribes  (Records 
of  the  Past^  Tii.  34).  In  Jer.  xlix.  28,  29  we  have  an 
echo  of  the  prediction,  which,  in  that  case,  pointed  to 
their  conquest  by  Nebuchadneszar. 

xxn. 

(1)  The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision.— The 
'"  valley  of  vision  "  is  Jerusalem,  lying  as  it  did  (Jer. 
zxi.  13)  in  a  valley,  as  compared  with  the  hills  round 
about  it  (Ps.  cxxT.  2).  If  we  think  of  the  prophet's 
dwelling  as  being  in  the  lower  city,  in  the  yal^y  of 
Tyropoeon,  the  epithet  becomes  still  more  appropriate. 
fThat  valley  would  be  to  him  in  very  deed  a  "  valley  of 
vision,"  where  he  saw  things  present  and  to  come. 
Possibly  the  name  became  more  characteristic  from 
the  impulse  given  to  the  prophetic  dreams  of  all  who 
«laimea  to  be  seers.  The  prophet  looks  out,  and  sees 
the  people  in  a  state  of  excitement,  caused  probably  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  Assyrian  armies.  They  are 
'"-on  the  house-tops,"  the  flat  roofs  of  which  were  a  cus- 
tomary place  of  concourse  (Judges  xvi.  27 ;  Neh.  viii. 
16),  keeping  their  revels,  as  those  do  who  meet  the 
approach  ox  danger  with  a  reckless  despair  (verse  13). 
By^  some  commen^tor8  (Birks,  Kay,)  the  "  valley  of 
vision"  has  been  identified  with  Samaria. 

(2)  A  joyous  city  •  .  •  — It  would  seem  from  chi^. 
xxxii.   13  as  if  this  was  the  characteristic  on  which 
Jerusalem,  like  Athens  afterwards  (Thucyd.  ii.  40),. 
specially  prided  itself. 
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Thy  slain  men  are  not  slain  with  the  sword 
.  .  •  — The  words  imply  somethinj^^  like  a  reproach  of 
cowardice.  Those  who  had  perished  had  not  died 
fighting  bravely  in  battle,  but  by  the  j^tilence  which 
then,  as  at  all  times,  was  prevalent  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  a  besieged  city. 

(3)  They  are  bound  by  the  archers.— Better, 
fettered  without  the  bow.  The  taunting  charge  of 
cowardice  is  carried  farther.  The  rulers  had  ventured 
on  a  sortie,  and  had  been  captured  without  a  struggle, 
not  even  drawing  their  bows  in  their  defence. 

(4)  Therefore  said  I,  Look  away  from  me.-^ 
The  tone  is  that  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  alone  in  his 
sorrow.  It  is  too  deep  for  visits  of  consolation.  He 
"  refuses  to  be  comforted."  Isaiah  bewails  the  destruc- 
tion of  *'  the  daughter  of  his  people  "  in  much  the  same 
strain  as  that  al  Jeremiah  over  a  later  catastrophe 
(Lam.  iii.  48). 

(5)  For  it  is  a  day  of  trouble.— The  earlier  clauses 
paint  the  mental  emotions  of  the  coming  day  of  jucU^- 
ment.  In  the  latter  we  hear  the  actual  crash  of  the 
battering-rams  across  the  walls.  The  cr^  of  the  panic- 
stricken  people  shall  rise  to  the  surrounding  mountiuns, 
possibly  as  to  the  hills  from  whence  they  expected  help, 
either  as  true  worshippers  looking  to  Mount  Zion  (Ps. 
cxxi.  1),  or  to  the  high  places  which  were  so  long  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  and  which  led  their  enemies  to 
say  that  their  gods  were  *'  gods  of  the  hills,  and  not 
of  the  valleys  "  (1  Kings  xx.  23). 

(^)  Elam  •  .  .  Kir  .  •  .  — The  two  nations  are 
named  as  the  chief  elements  of  the  Assyrian  army 
then  invading  Judaea.  Elam,  previously  named  as  the 
destroyer  of  Babylon  (chap.  xxi.  2),  was  at  this  time, 
as  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  show,  subject  to  Assyria 
(Beeorda  of  the  Past,  vii.  29).  As  iu  later  history 
(Herod,  i.  ?3,  iii.  21 ;  Jer.  xlix.  35),  it  was  conspicuous 
chiefly  for  its  archers.  "Kir,"  named  in  2  Kings 
xvi.  11  as  the  region  to  which  Tiglath-pileser  carried 
off  the  people  of  Damascus,  has  been  identified  with 
the  region  near  the  river  Kyroe,  the  modem  Georgia. 
There  are,  however,  both  lingpiiBtic  and  historical 
grounds  against  this  identification,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  look  on  it  as  an  otherwise  unknown  region 
of  Mesopotamia.  To  ''uncover  the  shield"  was  to 
draw  it  out  of  its  leather  case  (comp.  "  8eutis  tegu^ 
menta  detrahere  " ;  Gses.  BeU,  GaM,  ii.  21),  and  so  to  bo 
prepared  for  battle. 


Jerusalem  fyreparing  for  a  Siege. 
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horsemen,  and  Eir  ^uncovered  the 
shield*  (7)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that '  th J  choicest  valleys  shall  be  full 
of  chariots,  and  the  horsemen  shall 
set  themselves  in  arraj  'at  the  gate. 
<®>And  he  discovered  the  covering  of 
Judah,  and  thon  didst  look  in  that  day 
to  the  armour  of  the  house  of  the 
forest.  <^>  Ye  have  seen  also  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David,  that  they  are 
many :  and  ye  gathered  together  the 
waters  of  the  lower  pool.  (^^)And  ye 
have  numbered  the  houses  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  houses  have  ve  broken 
down  to  fortify  the  wall.  W  Ye  made 
also  a  ditch  between  the  two  walls  for 
the  water  of  the  old  pool :  but  ye  have 


1  Hebn  made  nth 


1  Heb,^  tks  dtalce 
i^UafvaUcir«. 


S  Or.  ttfwntic. 


a  eh.  Bt.  U ;  Wtid. 
s.  e ;  1  Oor.  i&  as. 


not  looked  unto  the  maker  thereof^ 
neither  had  respect  unto  him  that 
fashioned  it  long  ago.  ^^^  And  in  that 
day  did  the  Loid  God  of  hosts  call  to 
weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  bald- 
ness, and  to  girding  with  sackcloth: 
OS)  and  behold  joy  and  gladness,  slaring 
oxen,  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh, 
and  drinking  wine:  'let  us  eat  and 
drink;  for  to  morrow  we  shall  die. 
W  And  it  was  revealed  in  mine  ears  by 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Surely  this  ini- 
quity shall  not  be  purged  firom  you  till 
ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  ho«ts. 

W  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hostg. 
Go,  get  thee  unto  this  treasurer,  even 
unto  Shebna,  which  is  over  the  house. 


(7)  That  thy  choicest  valleys  .  .  .—These  weie 
the  valley  of  Qibeon,  Bephaim,  SQnnom,  and  Jehoeha- 
phat,  which  encircled  Jernsalem  on  the  west  and  sonth. 
They  are  painted  as  filled  with  the  chariots  and  cavalry 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  ready  to  make  their  attack  on  the 
very  gate  of  the  city,  the  "great  gate "  named  in  Sen- 
naclierib's  inscription  {Records  of  the  Pcut,  i.  39). 

(8)  And  he  discovered  the  covering  of  Judah 
— i.e.,  Jehovah  remoyed  the  veil  which  till  then  had 
hidden  the  apprdaching  danger  from  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  uud  bare  their  weakness  to  those  of 
the  invaders.  The  verbs  which  in  the  English  version 
are  in  the  past  tease  are  really  in  a  kind  of  prophetic 
present,  pamtinir  the  future  as  if  actually  passing  before 
thepropte?s giSe.  ^ ^^   * 

The  armour  of  the  house  of  the  forest.— More 
fully  (as  in  1  Kin^  vii.  2,  x.  17),  "  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  which  appears  to  have  been  used 
as  an  arsenal,  and  to  which  the  people  now  turn  as  their 
chief  resource. 

(0)  Ye  have  seen  also  the  breaches  •  .  •— 
The  proj^et  paints  the  hasty  preparations  for  defence. 
So  in  2  Ghron.  xxxii.  5 :  '*  Hezekiah  built  up  all  the  wall 
that  was  broken,  and  raised  it  up  to  the  towers,'*  and 
added  an  outer  line  of  defence.  The  "  city  of  David  " 
is,  of  course,  the  fortress  of  Zion. 

The  waters  of  the  lower  pool.— This  was  the 
Lower  Gihon,  now  the  Birket-es-Sultan,  The  opera- 
tion  is  described  more  fully  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3, 4.  Its 
object  was  to  stop  the  outflow  of  the  streams,  and 
gather  them  into  a  reservoir,  partly,  of  course,  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  siege,  but  still  more 
that  .the  .A^vrian  armies  might  find  uttle  or  no  water 
in  the  immediate  neighbourh^>d  of  the  city.  Sargou,  in 
his  inscriptions,  describes  like  preparations  at  Ashdod 
(Smith,  Assyr.  Discov,,  p.  291). 

(10)  Ye  have  numbered  the  houses  of  Jeru- 
salem.^The  preparations  for  defence  are  continued. 
The  houses  were  numbered  that  some  might  be  pulled 
down  and  others  left,  as  strategical  plans  might  de- 
termine. (Comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5.)  So  in  what  was 
probably  a  contemporary  psalm  we  have,  "  Walk  about 
Zion  .  .  .  tell  the  towers  thereof  .  .  .  mark  ye  well 
her  bulwarks''  (Ps.  xlviil  12).  So  in  the  later  siege  of 
Jerusalem  houses  were  thrown  down  by  (or,  more  accu- 
rately, on  account  of)  the  mounds  that  were  employed 
by  the  besiegers  (Jer.  xxxiii.  4). 


(U)  Ye  made  also  a  ditch  between  the  two 
walls. — Better,  a  ^poryd  or  pool,  to  form  a  reserroir 
for  the  supply  cd  the  dty.  This  was  probably  identical 
with  the  "pool  of  H^kiah,''  known  also  as  the 
Birhet-eUBiUrah  (**pool  of  the  patriarchs"),  between 
two  walls,  that  to  the  north  of  Zion,  and  that  which 
runs  to  the  north-east  round  the  Aera.  During  the 
rainy  season  this  is  supplied  bv  the  small  conduit  which 
runs  from  the  upper  pool  along  the  surface  of  the 
g^und,  and  then  under  the  wall  near  the  Joppa  gate 
(Robinson,  Researches,  l,  437—439).  The  «« old  pool  ** 
was  probablv  the  pool  of  Siloam  (John  ix.  7),  or  the 
king's  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14). 

xe  have  not  looked  unto  the  maker 
thereof. — ^These  material  defences,  the  prophet  af- 
firms, will  avail  bnt  little  if  they  forget  Hun  who  wms 
the  true  "  builder  and  maker "  of  tiie  city,  and  who 
alone  can  secure  its  safety. 

(12)  To  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to 
baldness  •  •  • — ^National  danger,  Isaiah  adds,  should 
call  to  a  national  repentance  in  its  outward  manifesta- 
tions, like  the  fast  described  in  Joel  ii.  "  Baldness," 
produced  by  the  tearing  of  the  hair  in  extreme  grief, 
took  its  place  naturally,  with  weeping  and  sackcloth, 
in  those  manifestations. 

03)  And  behold  joy  and  gladness  .  .  .—As 
things  were,  however,  the  danger,  imminent  as  it  was. 
led,  as  in  the  plague  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
and  that  of  Florence  in  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  not  to 
repentance,  but  to  recklessness  and  sensuality.  The 
cry  of  the  baser  form  of  epicureanism  in  all  ages  1 1 
Cor.  XV.  32)  was  uttered,  or  acted  on,  and  the  prophet 
echoes  the  spoken  words,  or  gives  utterance  to  the 
unspoken  thought,  in  tones  of  burning  indignation. 

W  It  was  revealed  in  mine  ears  .  .  •— 7^5 
special  form  indicates  that  the  warning  was  **  borne  m,*' 
rmging,  as  it  were,  on  the  inward  ears  of  the  iHwphet, 
as  an  oracle  of  God.  That  sensual  reddessneas  could 
have  but  one  end  in  aU  countries  and  aces,  and  that 
end  was  death.  No  formal  relif^on,  no  cnastisement, 
even,  would  avail  to  purge  an  iniquity  like  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  true  repentSince. 

OS)  Go,  get  thee  nnto  this  treasurer,  even 
unto  Shebna.— The  section  that  follows  opens  a 
chapter  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  reign  of  Hesekiah. 
The  word  for  "  treasurer  '*  (litendlj,  companwn)  im- 
plies a  position  like  that  of  a  vixier,  identical,  probably* 
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The  Prophefa  Address  to  Shebna. 


ISAIAH,  XXII. 


His  Warning  to  Eliakim, 


and  say 9  ^^  What  hast  thou  here  ?  and 
whom  hast  thou  here,  that  thou  hast 
hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  ^as 
he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on 
high,  and  that  graveth  an  habitation  for 
himself  in  a  rock?  d^) Behold,  Uhe 
Lord  will  carry  thee  away  with  ^a 
mighty  captivity,  and  will  surely  cover 
thee.  (^  He  wiU  surely  violently  turn 
and  toss  thee  like  a  ball  into  a  *  large 
country :  there  shalt  thou  die,  and  there 
the  chariots  of  thy  glory  shall  be  the 
shame  of  thy  lord's  house.     ^^^  And  I 


1  Or,  0  Jk«. 


1  Or.  th«  LoMO  who 
covered  thee  with 
an  oeeMent  co- 
vering, and  cloth- 
ed thee  aorgeou*' 
iv,  thall  eurety, 
«c-  ver.  18. 


8  HcK,  the  eapti^ 
vUy  of  a  num. 


4  Heb.,    kMigw    of 
»paee$. 


a  Job  IS:  14 ;  Bcv. 

8.7. 


will  drive  thee  from  thy  station,  and 
from  thy  state  shall  he  pull  thee  down. 
(^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  I  will  call  my  servant  Eliakim 
the  son  of  Hi11ria.h  :  (^)  and  I  wiU  clothe 
him  with  thy  robe,  and  strengthen  him 
with  thy  g^dle,  and  I  will  commit  thy 
government  into  his  hand :  and  he  shall 
be  a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  the  house  of  Judah. 
<22)  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David 
will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  so  he  shall 
''open,  and  none  shall  shut;  and  he 


with  th&t  of  the  "  king's  friend  "  of  Qen.  xxvi.  26 ;  2 
Sam.  zv.  37 ;  1  King^  iv.  5.  In  addition  to  this  office 
Sliebna  had  the  position  of  being  "  over  the  house/'  an 
office,  like  that  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  of  such  impor- 
tance  t<hat  it  was  sometimes  held  by  a  king's  son  (2 
Ghron.  xxvi.  21).  It  gave  him  supreme  control  over 
the  treasury  of  the  king  and  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  made  him  almost  like  a  maire  dupalais 
under  tibe  Merovingian  kings.  It  is  obvious  that  his 
influence  was  exercised  to  thwart  the  prophet's  counsels ; 
and  the  probable  sequence  of  thou^t  connecting  the 
two  sections  is  that  he  was  promment  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  false  security  and  luxury  which  the  pro- 
phet had  condemned;  probablj  also  of  the  party  which 
rested  their  hope  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  What 
follows  seems  to  show  that  he  was  a  norms  homo,  with 
no  ancestral  dignities  in  his  house,  possiblv  even  a 
foreigner  (the  name  is  Aramsean  in  form),  pushing  him- 
self forward  with  an  obtrusive  ambition.  We  note  the 
touch  of  scorn  in  *'  this  Shebna." 

(16)  What  hast  thou  here  P  .  .  .—The  prophet's 
indignation  is  roused  by  Shebna's  last  act  of  arrogance. 
He  nad  no  '*  sepulchre  of  his  fathers "  to  deck  with 
fresh  stateliness,  and,  like  the  kings  and  neat  ones  of 
the  earth  (the  kin^  of  Sidon,  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt, 
the  kines  of  Assyria),  had  built  one  for  himself,  hoUowed 
oat  of  tne  wells  (probably  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusa- 
lem), to  be  his  own  everlasting  "  habitation,"  his  domua 
iBterna.  So  in  Eccles.  xii.  5,  the  grave  is  the  "  long 
home"  of  man.  Bock-hewn  sepulchres  of  this  type 
are  found  on  the  slopes  of  all  the  hills  in  the  neign- 
bourhood  of  the  holy  city. 

(17)  The  Iiord  will  carry  thee  away  with  a 
mighty  captivity. — ^Better,  mill  hurl  thee  with  the 
hurling  of  a  mighty  man — i.e.,  strongly  and  effectually. 
The  woros  have,  nowever,  been  rendered  (Cheyne), 
"  will  hurl,  will  hurl  thee,  O  mighty  man."  Tlie 
marginal  rendering  rests  on  no  sufficient  grounds. 

Will  surely  cover  thee.— Better,  Will  surely 
grasp  thee,  so  thafc  thou  shalt  not  escape. 

(18)  lake  a  ball  into  a  large  country.— The 
picture  is  that  of  a  ball  flung  violently  on  a  smooth, 
even  plain  where  it  bounds  on  and  on  with  nothing  to 
stay  its  progress.  The  "  large  country  "  is,  probably, 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  where  Shebna  is  to  end  his 
days  in  exile. 

There  the  chariots  of  thy  glory  shall  be  the 
shame  of  thy  lord's  house.— Better,  Thither  shall 
go  the  chariots  of  ihy  glory,  the  sham>e  of  thy  lord's 
house.  The  woros  point  to  another  form  of  Shebna*s 
ostentatious  pride.  Not  content  with  riding  on  an  ass 
or  mule,  as  even  judges  and  counsellors  rode  (Judges 
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V.  10,  X.  4,  xii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23),  he  had  appeared  in 
public  in  stately  chariots,  such  as  were  used  oy  Idnfs 
(Song  Sol.  i  9,  iii.  9).  These  were  to  accompany  him 
in  his  exUe,  but  it  would  be  as  the  epoil  of  the  con- 
queror. There  are  no  records  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction,  and  the  judgment  may  have  been  averted 
by  repentance ;  but  when  we  next  meet  with  Shebna 
(chap,  xxxvi.  22)  he  is  in  the  inferior  position  of  a  scribe, 
and  Eliakim  occupies  his  place  as  being  '*over  the 
household." 

(19)  I  will  drive  thee  .  •  •  shall  he  pull  thee 
down. — The  change  of  person  has  led  some  inter- 
preters to  refer  the  latter  clause  to  Hezekiah.  Such 
changes,  however,  are  common  enough  in  Hebrew 
prophetic  speech  {e.g.,  chap.  x.  12,  xfii.  13,  14),  and 
Jehovah  is  the  subject  of  both  clauses. 

(«>)  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah.— Nothing  is 
known  of  Eliakim's  previous  history,  but  the  epiuiet, 
**  my  servant,"  bears  witness  to  his  faith  and  goooness ; 
and  we  may  well  believe  him  to  have  been  in  heart,  if 
not  openly,  one  of  Isaiah's  disciples.  He  was  appa- 
rently, at  the  time,  in  some  subordinate  office. 

(21)  I  will  Clothe  him  with  thy  robe  .  .  .—The 
words  point  to  an  actual  transfer  of  the  robe  and  girdle 
which  were  Shebna's  insignia  of  office.  There  was  to 
be,  in  this  case,  a  literal  investiture. 

He  shall  be  a  flather  .  .  . — The  words  were,  per- 
haps, an  official  title  given  to  the  king's  vizier  or  cham- 
berlain. (Oomp.  2  Kmgs  v.  13.)  Here,  however,  the 
words  indicate  that  the  idea  of  the  title  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  government  of  Eliakim  should 
be,  in  the  truest  sense,  paternal. 

(22)  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  wiU  I 
lay  upon  his  shoulder  .  .  .—The  kev  of  the  king's 
treasure-chambers  and  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  was 
the  natural  symbol  of  the  chamberlain's  or  virier's 
office,  and,  as  in  chap.  ix.  6,  it  was  solemnly  laid  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  new  official,  perhaps  as  representing 
the  burden  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  In  the  "keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  in 
Matt.  xvi.  19,  and  again  in  Rev.  iii.  7,  as  also  in  the 
custom  of  admitting  a  Rabbi  to  his  office  by  giving 
him  a  key,  we  have  a  reproduction  of  tne  same 
emblem. 

So  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut  •  .  .— 
Tlie  words  paint  vividly  the  supremacy  of  the  office 
to  which  Eliakim  was  to  be  called.  He  alone  was 
to  decide  who  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  king's 
chamber,  and  for  whom  the  king^s  treasury  was  to 
be  opened.  In  Bcv.  iii.  7,  the  symbolism  is  re- 
produced in  its  higher  application  to  the  E^iug  of 
kings. 


Tie  Downfall  o/Eliakim. 


ISAIAH,  XXIII. 


The  Burden  of  Tyre. 


shall  sliat,  and  none  shall  open.  <^)And 
I  will  fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure 
place;  and  he  shall  be  for  a  glorious 
throne  to  his  father's  house.  (^^  And 
they  shall  hang  upon  him  all  the  gloiy  of 
his  father's  house,  the  offspring  and  the 
issue,  all  vessels  of  small  quantity,  from 
the  vessels  of  cups,  even  to  all  the 
^vessels  of  flagons.  ^^^ In  that  day, 
8aith  the  Lobd  of  hosts,  shall  the  nail 


ac. 
cir.  ;is. 


1  Or,  indrtimtnU 
ofvUU. 


that  is  fEiistened  in  the  sure  place  be  re-> 
moved,  and  be  cut  down,  and  fall ;  and 
the  burden  that  was  upon  it  shall  be  cut 
off :  for  the  Lobd  hath  spoken  iU 

CHAPTEE  XXni.— <i)  The  burden 
of  Tyre. 

Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish ;  for  it  is 
laid  waste,  so  that  there  is  no  house,  no 
entering  in :  from  the  land  of  Chittim  it 


(23)  I  -^^i  fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place 
«  .  . — ^The  word  for  "  nail"  is  need  both  for  the  peg  that 
fastens  a  tent  to  the  ground,  as  in  the  "  stakes  *'  of  chaps, 
zuiii.  20,  liv.  2 ;  Jndges  iv.  21,  or,  as  in  Ezek  xv.  3, 
for  a  nail  driven  into  the  wall.  Here  the  context  shows 
that  the  latter  meaning  is  preferable.  It  was,  as  the 
sequel  shows,  a  symbol  of  the  support  upon  which 
others  can  depend.  (Comp.  the  *'  nail  in  his  holy  place  " 
of  Ezra  ix.  8.) 

He  shall  be  for  a  glorious  throne  •  •  •— 
Another  symbol  of  sovereignty  follows.  The  form, 
throne  of  glory,  is  found  in  its  highest  application  in 
1  Sam.  li.  8,  and  Jer.  xiv.  21,  xrii  12.  Sudi  a  throne, 
kingly  in  its  state,  is  to  be  the  pride  of  ilie  hitherto 
obscure  house  of  Eliakim. 

(M)  And  they  shall  hang  upon  him  all  the 
glory  of  his  father's  house  .  .  .—The  metaphor 
of  the  nail  is  resumed.  Not  without  a  touch  of  irony, 
as  the  sequel  shows,  the  prophet  paints  the  extent  to 
which  those  who  belong  to  Eliakim  will  hang  upon  his 
support  There  will  be  the  "  glory  "  or  the  **  weight " 
(the  Hebrew  word  has  both  meanings)  of  his  next-of- 
kin.  Besides  these  there  will  be  the  remoter  off-shoots 
and  side-shoots  of  his  family.  But  the  number  will 
increase,  and  upon  that  single  nail,  or  peff,  would  hsjue 
the  "  vessels  of  small  quantity,"  cups  such  as  were  us^ 
by  the  priests  for  the  blood  of  the  victims  in  sacrificing 
(JSxod.  xxiv.  6),  or  for  wine  in  common  use  (Song  Sol. 
vii.  2),  flagons,  or  earthen  pitchers,  as  in  chap.  xxx.  14; 
Lam.  iv.  2,  i.e.,  the  whole  crowd  of  the  retainers  of  a 
great  official  The  prophet  obviously  paints  thejpicture 
as  a  warning.  There  was  the  danger  even  for  Miakim, 
upright  ana  religious  as  he  was,  as  there  has  been  for 
others  like  him,  of  giving  way  to  nepotism,  and  the 
fault  would  not  remain  unpunished. 

(25)  Shall  the  nail  that  is  fastened  in  a  sure 
place  be  removed  •  •  • — There  is,  the  prophet  says, 
a  judgment  for  the  misuse  of  power  portrayed  in  the 
previous  verse.  The  "  nail "  that  seems  so  mnily  fixed 
should  be  removed,  t.e.,  Eliakim  should  cease  to  hold 
his  high  office,  and  with  his  fall  should  come  that  of  all 
his  kindred  and  dependents.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shebna,  we  have  no  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction, but  it  is  a  natural  inference,  from  its  remaining 
in  the  collected  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  either  that  it  was 
fulfilled,  or  that  it  aid  its  work  as  a  warning,  and  i^t 
the  penalty  was  averted  by  a  timely  reformation. 

xxin. 

0)  The  burden  of  Tyre  .  •  •—The  chapter  calls 
us  to  enquire  into  the  political  relations  of  Tyre  at  the 
time  of  Isaiah.  These  we  learn,  partly  from  Scripture 
itself,  partly  from  Assyrian  inscriptions.  In  the  days 
of  David  and  Solomon  there  had  been  an  intimate 
alliance  between  Israel  and  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre. 
Ps.  xlv.    12    indicates    at    least   the   interchange  of 


kingly  gfifts,  if  not  the  acknowledgment  of  soTereignty 
by  payment  of  tribute.    Ps.  Ixxxiii  7,  whidi  we  nave 
some  reason  to  connect  with  the  reign  of  Uznah,  shows 
that  this   alliance   had   passed  into  hostility.     The 
position  of  Tyre  naturally  threw   it^  into   more  in- 
timate    relations  with  the    northern   kingdom;   "its 
country  was  nourished  by  the  king's  countir "  then  as 
in  the  days  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  20),  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  son  of  Tabeal,  whom 
Pekah  and  Biozin  intended  to  place  upon  the  throne  of 
Judah,  was  the  son  of  a  Tynan  ruler.    (See  Note  on 
chap.  vii.  6.)    It  was,  at  uiis  time,  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  Phcenician  cities,  and  had  succeeded  to 
the  older  fame  of  Zidon.    The   action    of  Ahaz  in 
inviting  the  help  of  Tiglath-pileser  against  Israel  and 
the  Syrians  had  tended  to  make  Tyre  also  an  object  of 
attacK  by  the  Assyrian  armies.    The  prophecy  now 
before  us  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  Uiat 
attack,  and    foretells  the  issue   of   the   conflict    on 
which  Tyre  had  rashly  entered.    Upon  that  issue  light 
is  thrown  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
Sargon  records  that  he  ''plundered  the  district   of 
Samaria  and  the  whole  house  of  Omri,"  and  "  reigned 
from  Yatnan'(Cyprus),  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of 
the  setting  sun  .  .  .  from  the  great  Phoenicia  and  S^ria 
.  .  .  .  toall  the  cities  of  remote  Media  "(£e6or<2«o/<ft€ 
Past,  vii.  27).    Sennacherib  boasts  of  a  victory  over  the 
land  of  the  Hatti  (i.e.,  Hittites) ;  *'  fear  OTerwhdmed 
Luti,  the  king  of  Zidon,"  and  *'he  fled  to  Yatnui, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,*'  and  the  Assyrian 
"  pLiced  Tubalu  "  (the  Tabeal  of  Isaiah)  on  the  throne 
of  the  kingdom  (Records  of  the  Pctsi,  vii.  61).    In  anti- 
cipation of  these  events,  the  prophet  utters  his  note 
of  warning  to  the  great  merchant  city.    It  seems  more 
natural  to  connect  it  with  those  events,  which  came 
within  the  horizon  of  his  vision,  than  to  refer  it,  as  some 
interpreters  hare  done,  to  the  later  siege  of  Tjrre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.     The  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  as 
having  been  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  which  fits  in  with 
Sargon's  and  Sennacherib's  victories  over  Mer6dach- 
baliMan  {Records  of  the  Past,  vii.  45,  59),  who  endea- 
voured to  establish  an  independent  kingdom  in  Babylon 
(see  Note  on  chap,  xxxix.  1),  and  is,  of  course,  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  seemsy 
indeed,  to  be  decisive  as  to  this  question. 

Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish  .  .  .—See  Note  on 
chap.  ii.  16.  The  prophet  sees,  as  in  vision,  the  argoeie^ 
of  T^  speeding  on  their  way  homeward  across  the 
Mediterranean  £om  Tarshish  (Spain),  and  bids  them 
raise  their  lamentation  over  the  coming  fate  of  their 
city.  They  wiU  hear  that  their  city  has  been  taken^ 
that  there  is  no  access  to  its  harbmrn.  At  Chittim 
(Cyprus,  or,  probably,  Citium,  the  chief  PhoBnieiaa 
colony  of  the  island),  the  tidings  which  burst  upon  them 
were  as  a  revelation,  confinmng  the  vague  mmoora 
they  had  heard  before. 
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18  reTealed  to  them.  <*)Be  ^atUl,  ye 
inhabitantB  of  the  isle ;  thou  whom  the 
merchants  of  Zidon,  that  pass  oyer  the 
sea,  haye  replenidied.  <'>  And  b j  great 
waters  tiie  seed  of  Sihor,  the  haryest  of 
^16  riyer,  is  her  reyenue;  and  she  is  a 
mart  of  nations.    <^>Be  thou  ashamed, 

0  Zidon:  for  the  sea  hath  spoken,  even 
the  strength  of  the  sea,  saying,  I  trayail 
not,  nor  bring  forth  ohildran,  neither  do 

1  nourish  up  y  onng  men,  nor  bring  up 
yirgins.  ^^  As  at  tiie  report  concerning 
Egypt,  eo  shall  they  be  sorely  pained  at 
the  report  of  Tyre. 

<^Pass  ye  oyer  to  Tarshish;  howl,  ye 
inhabitant  of  the  isle.    ^  le  this  your 
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joyous  city  J  whose  antimtity  ie  of  andettt 
daysP  her  ownfeet  shall  carry  her  *afar 
off  to  sojourn.  <^  Who  hatJi  taken  this 
counsel  against  Tyre,  the  crowning  eify, 
whose  merchants  a/re  princes,  whose 
traffickers  ore  the  honourable  of  the 
earthP  W  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  pur- 
posed it^  'to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory, 
and  to  brinff  into  contempt  all  the 
honourable  of  the  earth. 

(10)  Pafis  through  thy  land  as  a  riyer,  O 
daughter  of  Tarshish :  fkere  is  no  m<n^ 
^streng^.  ^^Tl<9  stretched  out  his 
hand  oyer  the  sea,  he  shook  the  king- 
doms: the  LoBD  hath  giyen  a  commaou^ 
ment  ^against  'the  merchant  cify,  to 


(8)  Inhabitants  of  the  isle  .  .  .—Better,  coa$t. 
The  word  wm  speeuJly  ^mopiiiite  to  the  narrow  sea- 
board  sinp  of  hnd  oeoopied  by  the  Fhcenieiaii^—Zidoii, 
the  older  eity, the  **  gnat  Zidon"  of  Josh.  zL  8,  xiz.  28, 
aroearing  as  the  xepieaentatiTe  of  Fboanieia  generally. 
It  was  her  conunflree  that  had  filled  Tyre  and  the  other 
daughter  eities.  The  ^'dnmbneaa"  to  whieh  the  pro- 
ph^  eallB  the  people  is  that  of  etnpefied  terror. 

«)  By  great  waters  the  seed  of  Sihor  .  .  .— 
Sihor("thedarkriTBr")isss]nJer.ii.  18^  a  Hebrew 
name  for  the  Nile.  The  oom-trade  with  E^Tpt  (Eaek. 
zzvii.  7,  adds  the  linen-trade)  wae  natiuaUy  a  ohief 
braneh  of  Tynan  oommeree.  Fraotieally,  indeed,  as 
the  Egyptians  had  no  thnber  to  bnild  ahipe,  aiid,forthe 
most  ^art,  hated  the  aea,  their  navY  oonstated  of 
PhoBmeiana.  Tyre  praetically  reaped  the  hanrest  that 
sprang  from  the  inimdation  oif  the  NUe.  For  "mart," 
read  ^n.  The  "  grnt  waters"  are  those  of  the  great 
sea,  t.e.,  of  the  Mediterranean. 

W  Be  thoa  ashamed,  O  Zidon  .  .  .^Zidon  ia 
addressed  as  the  mother-ci^  of  Tyre.  The^stranfth" 
(orfortrees)  of  the  aea  ia  the  roek-ialand  on  widen  the 
new  Tpe  was  boilt.  She  sits  as  a  widow  boreared  of 
her  children,  with  no  power  to  renew  the  popnlation 
whieh  once  crowded  her  streets.    (Oomp.  Lam.  L  1.) 

(5)  ab  at  the  report  oonoemingBgypt .  .  •— 
Belter,  When  ihe  report  eameUi  to  iBgypt .  .  .  The 
news  of  ihe  captore  of  Tyre  wooid  eiinae  dismay  in 
Jigypt,  partly  beeanae  the  export  tiade  of  ihexe  com 
d^ended  upon  it,  partly  beeaose  it  had  aerredas  akind 
of  outpost  against  the  Asajrians,  who,  nnder  Ssrgon 
{Records  ofU^  Poet,  yii.  84)  and  SennacheribJ2  Kings 
zviii  21,  xix.  8),  were  preasing  on  against  the  Ethiopian 
djna^  then  dominant  in  E^pt. 

(6)  Pass  ye  oyer  to  Tazshish  .  .  .—The  words 
hsTe  the  ring  of  a  keen  irony.  The  l^rians  are  told  to 
go  to  Tarshnh,  the  extreme  pdnt  of  their  oommeree; 
not,  as  before,  to  brinff  back  their  wealth,  bat  to 
seek  safety  there  as  enks.    No  nearer  asylum  wooid 

fiTc  them  aaf ety.  So,  in  the  aiege  of  Tyre  by  Alezan- 
er  the  Great,  the  Tyrians  aent  uieir  old  men,  women, 
and  children  to  Carthage  (Died.  Sic.  zvii  41).  So 
lAyaid  (Nineeeh,  plate  71)  representa  enemies  of  the 
Asmians  taking  refuge  in  ahips  (Gheyne).  The 
«'iste"  or  '< eoa£"  is,  as  befra^  Tjre,  and  its  nei^- 
faonrhoods. 

(7)  Is  this  your  joyous  oity  .  .  .  P— Tyre  was,  as 
has  been  said,  of  later  origin  than  Zidon,  but  was  the 
oldest  of  the  danghter  cities.  Jos^hus  {Ant,  viii.  3. 1) 


fixes  the  date  of  its  foundation  at  240  years  befora 
Solomon. 

Her  own  feet  shall  carry  her.— The  Englidi 
Tersum  (tenable  grammatically)  points  to  the  wander- 
ings  of  enle.  Another  roidering,  her  fiet  are  urowl 
to  carry  her  ...  is  also  legitimate,  and  fits  in  bettor 
with  the  context,  which  paints  the  pastglory  of  Tyre  in 
contrast  with  her  coming  calamities.  So  taken,  the 
words  point  to  her  numerous  colonies,  o/t  which  Oartiiage 
was  the  chief. 

(8)  The  erowning  oily.— -The  partidnle  is  strictly 
tranaiti^  in  its  foroe.  Tyre  was  the  distributor  A 
crowns  to  the  Phoenician  colonies.  The  Yulg.,  how- 
erer,  gives  "crowned." 

Whose  merohants  are  princes.— It  ie  a  fact 
worth  noting  in  the  lustory  of  language  that  the  word 
for  ''merchanta*'  here,  and  in  Hos.  xii  7;  Pror. 
xxxi.  24,  is  the  aame  as  that  for  Ganaanite.  The 
traffickers  of  the  earth  were  pre-eminently  of  that  race. 

W  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  .  .  .— 
This  is  the  prophet's  answer.  The  kings  of  Assyria 
were  but  losiTaments  in  the  hand  4>f  JehdTah  Sabaoth, 
working  out  what  He  had  planned. 

To  stain  the  pride  .  .  .—The  primary  meaningof 
the  Tsrb  is  to  poUute  or  desecrate,  possibly  in  reference 
to  the  destrucQon  of  the  temples  of  l^re,  such  e,q.  as 
that  of  MeUcarth,  which  was  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  worid. 

0^  Pass  through  thy  land  as  a  river  •  •  .  — 
The  word  for  "  riyer  "  ie  that  used  in  Torae  3  with 
special  reference  to  the  Nile.  Here  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  i^Ycs  spedal  force  to  the  comparison.  The 
daughter  of  Tarahiah  (ie.,  Tarshish  itself)  is  to  spread 
and  orerflow  in  independent  action.  The  colonies  of 
Tyre  are  no  longer  subject  to  her,  p^yi^  tribute  or 
custom  duties  as  she  might  ordain.  There  is  no 
"steength,"  no  "oMUe**  now  to  restrain  them,  no 
limit  such  as  Tyre  had  imposed  on  thmr  commerce  or 
colonisation.  It  is  significant  ihat  Cyprus  reTolted 
about  this  time,  and  that  the  Phcenician  colonies  took 
part  in  attackiiag  the  mother  city  under  Sennacherib 
(Jos.  ilni.  ix.  14.   2). 

(U)  He  shook  the  kingdoms.— The  picture  of  the 
great  conyulsion  of  the  time  includes  more  than  Tyre 
and  its  subject  states.  Effvpt,  Ethiopia,  Babylon, 
Syria»  Israel,  Judah,  were  dl  affected,  shaken  as  to 
their  Terr  foundations,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
restored  Assyrian  empire  under  Tiglath-pkser  and  hia 
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destroy  the  ^strong  holds  thereof, 
(u)  Ana  he  said,  Thou  shalt  no  more  re- 
joice, O  thou  oppressed  virgin,  daaghter 
of  Zidon :  arise,  pass  over  to  Chittini ; 
there  also  shalt  thou  have  no  rest. 
(^>  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
this  people  was  not,  tUl  the  Assyrian 
founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  tihe 
wilderness:  they  set  up  the  towers 
thereof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces  there- 
of; anc2he  brought  it  to  ruin.  <^^>Howl, 
ye  ships  of  Tarshish:  for  jovx  strength 
IS  laid  waste. 

W  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy 


lOr, 
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years,  according  to  the  days  of  one  king: 
after  the  end  of  seventy  years  '  shdl 
Tyre  sing  as  an  harlot.  ^^^Talce  an 
harp,  go  about  the  city,  thou  harlot 
that  hast  been  forgotten;  make  sweet 
melody,  sing  many  soum,  that  thou 
mayest  be  rememb^:^  ?^  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  after  the  end  of  seyenty 
years,  that  the  Lobd  will  yisit  Tjrej  ana 
she  shall  turn  to  her  hire,  and  shall  com- 
mit fornication  with  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 
^And  her  merchandise  and  her  hire 
shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord  :  it  shall 
not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up ;  for  her 


Ag^ainst  the  merchant  city.— literally,  Canaan 
(the  word  '*  city"  bein^  an  interpolation),  taken  here 
as  equivalent  to  PhoBnicia,  So  in  Josh.  t.  1,  the  LXX. 
translates  '*  Ganaanites  "  by  "  Phoenicia." 

(18)  Thou  oppressed  yirgin.— Strictly  roealdng, 
the  nonn  and  adjective  are  incompatible,  the  latter  oon- 
yeyinflrthe  sense  of  "defiled,"  or  "deflowered."  Till 
now  Tjrre  had  known  no  defeat.  Her  fortress  was  a 
Tirgin  citadel.  Now  the  barbarian  conqueror  was  to 
rob  her  of  that  virginity. 

Pass  oyer  to  Chittim. — ^With  a  keen  irony  the 
prophet  gives  a  counsel  which  he  declares  will  be 
of  no  avail.  They  may  flee  to  Ghittim  (Ovpros); 
but  the  power  of  the  Assyrians  would  reach  them 
even  there.  Once  and  again  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Assyrian  kmgs  record  how  they  subdued  and  took 
tribute  from  *'  Yatnan,"  the  *'  island  in  the  sea  of  the 
setting  snn,"  which  can  be  none  other  than  Oypros 
(e.flr.,  Sarffon  in  Records  of  the  Poet,  viL  26). 

03)  Behold,  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.— Heb., 
land  of  Kasddm.  The  prophet  ^wints  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  power  that  had  resisted  Assyria  as  an 
example  of  what  Tyre  might  expect.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  record  the  conquests  referred  to.  Surgon 
relates  his  victory  over  the  **  perverse  and  rebell&us 
Chaldffians,"  who  nad  rebelled  under  Merddach-baladan 
CBecorde  of  the  Pati,  viL  41,  45).  Towns  were  pilla£[ed, 
80,570  men  carried  &wi^  captive  from  a  angle  city. 
Sennacherib  (ibid.,  p.  59)  boasts  of  having  plundered 
Babylon  itself,  and  all  the  "  strong  cities  and  castles 
of  tne  land  of  the  Ghaldseans" ;  and  agnin,  of  havmg 
crashed  another  revolt  under  Suzab  tne  Babylonian 
{ibid,,  i.  47 — 49).  The  words  that  follow  on  this  survey 
are  better  rendered :  This  people  ie  no  more  :  Asskwr 
appoinieth  U  for  the  dueri  beasts.  They  set  vp 
their  towers,  fliey  destroy  its  palaces.  The  **  towers^' 
are  those  of  the  Assyrian  besiegrers  attacking  Babylon ; 
the  palaces,  those  of  the  atta^ed.  The  words  nave, 
however,  often  been  interpreted  as  pointing  to  the 
orig^  and  migration  of  the  GhaldBBans,  as  having  had 
scarcely  any  national  existence  till  Assyria  had  brought 
them  into  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Enfffish 
yersion  seems  based  upon  this  interpretation  of  the 
passage.  It  is  obvious,  nowever,  that  such  a  fragment 
of  ethnological  history  does  not  cohere  well  with  the 
context,  and  gives  a  less  satisfactory  meaning.  It  is 
doubtful,  too,  whether  the  supposed  njstoiy  itself  rests 
on  any  adequate  evidence. 

(U)  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish:  for  your 
strength  is  laid  waste*— The  prophecy  of  woe  ends 


as  it  began  in  verse  L    The  "  strength  "  is  the/orfretg 
of  Tyre. 

OS)  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years. 
— ^If  we    take    the   number    literally,   the   sevenly 

J  ears  may  coindde  with  those  of  the  eaptivily  of 
udah,  duriw  which,  under  the  ChaldeBan  supremaer, 
Tjn  was  recmced  to  a  state  of  comparative  insignifi^ 
cance.  It  seems  better,  however,  wiw  Cheyne,  to  take 
it  as  a  symbolic  number  for  a  long  period  of  indefinite 
duration,  and  so,  bringmgit  into  closer  connection  with 
the  context,  to  reckcm  the  period  from  its  conquest  by 
the  Assyrians. 

According  to  the  days  of  one  king.->We  look 
in  vain  for  any  ruler  of  Assyria  or  Babylon  whose 
reign  was  of  this  length,  and  the  words  probabty  mean, 
as  the  days  fixed  by  a  'king — t.e.,  by  a  despotic  juid 
absolute  oeerea  Possibly,  nowever,  the  "one  king" 
m^  stand  for  one  dynasty. 

Shall  Tyre  sing  as  an  harlot.— Literally,  there 
shaU  be  to  Tyre  as  Qis  song  of  the  harlot,  possibly 
referring  to  some  well-known  lyric  of  this  type.  The 
commercial  Atj,  welcoming  foreigners  of  all  nations  as 
her  lovers  for  the  sake  of  gain,  is  compared  to  the  pro- 
stitute who  seUs  herself  formoney.   (Gomp.  Bev.  xvii.  2.) 

OA)  Take  an  harp,  go  about  tiie  city . .  .—In  a 
tone  half  of  irony  and  half  of  pity,  the  prophet  tells  the 
«  harlot  that  had  been  forgotten  "  to  return  to  her  old 
arts  of  sonff  (the  singing  women  of  the  East  were 
commonly  of  this  dass),  and  to  go  about  once  more 
with  song  and  lyre,  recalling  her  ouL  lovers  («.e.,  her  old 
allies)  to  the  memoir  of  their  past  love. 

(17)  She  shall  turn  to  her  hire.— The  words 
indicate,  in  the  strong  imagery  of  Terse  15,  the  revival 
of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Tyre  under  the  rule  of 
the  Persian  kings.  To  that  commerce  there  was  to  be 
no  limit  The  ships  of  all  nations  were  once  more 
to  crowd  her  harbours. 

(18)  Her  merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  bo 
holiness  to  the  Lord.— The  words  seem  to  reverse 
the  role  of  Deut.  xxiiL  18,  which,  probaUy  not  without 
a  reference  to  practices  like  those  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Mylitta  (Herod.,  i.  99),  forbade  gifts  that  were 
so  gained  from^  being  offered  in  the  Sanctuanr.  Here» 
it  seems  to  be  implied,  the  imagery  was  not  to  be  carried 
to  what  might  have  seemed  its  logical  conclusion.  The 
harlot  city,  penitent  and  converted,  might  be  allowed, 
strange  as  it  might  seem,  to  bring  the  gains  of  her 
harlotry  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Interpreted 
religiously,  the  prophet  sees  the  admission  of  proselytes 
te  the  wcnrship  of  Israel  in  the  future,  as  he  seA  seen  it 
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merchandise  shall  be  for  them  that 
dwell  before  the  Lord,  to  eat  safi- 
^oitly,  and  for  ^  durable  clothing. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.- Ci)  Behold,  the 
liORD  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and 
maketh  it  waste,  and  ^tnmetb  it  up- 
side down,  and  scattereth  abroad  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  ^^^  And  it  shall 
be,  as  with  the  people,  so  with  the 
-^'priest;  as  with  the  servant,  so  with 
Ms  master;  as  with  the  maid,  so  with 
her  mistress ;  as  with  the  btiyer,  so  with 
the  seller;  as  with  the  lender,  so  with 
the  borrower;  as  with  the  taker  of  tisnry, 
80  with  the  giver  of  nsnry  to  him. 
^^  The  land  dxaJl  be  utterly  emptied, 
and  utterly  spoiled :  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  this  word. 

W  The   earth  moumeth  and  fadeth 
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away,  the  world  languisheth  and  fadeth 
away,  ^the  haughty  people  of  the  earth 
do  languish.  <'>  'xhe  earth  also  is  de- 
filed under  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  be- 
cause they  have  transgressed  the  laws, 
changed  we  ordinance,  broken  the  ever- 
lasti]^  covenant.  (^)  llierefore  hath  tiie 
curse  devoured  the  earth,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  are  desolate :  there- 
fore the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
burned,  and  few  men  lefb.  <^  The  new 
ifnne  moumeth,  the  vine  huigniaheth,  aJl 
the  merryhearted  do  sigh.  (^^  The  mirth 
*  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  them 
that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the  harp 
ceaseth.  (^)  They  shall  not  drink  wine 
with  a  song;  strong  drink  shall  be 
bitter  to  them  that  drink  it.  (i<»  The 
city  of  confusion  is  broken  dovm :  every 
house  is  shut  up,  that  no  man  may  come 


wobably  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4). 
Interpreted  politically,  the  words  point  to  a  return  to  the 
old  aUisnoe  between  Judah  and  Tvre  in  the  days  of 
Pavid  and  Solomon  (1  Kinffsv.  1—12),  and  to  the  gfifts 
which  tiiat  alliance  involvea  (Ps.  xlv.  l2). 

For  them  that  dwell  before  the  Lord  .  .  .— 
These  were  probably,  in  the  prophet's  thonghts,  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  to  find  in  Tyre  their 
«hief  resource  both  for  food  and  raiment.  Traces  of 
this  commerce  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
•captiiTity  are  found  in  Neh.  ziii.  16, "  men  of  Tpre " 
hrmging  **  fish  and  all  manner  of  ware"  to  the  ffaiies  of 
•Jenualem.  Of  the  more  direct  service  we  mid  evi- 
dence in  the  fact  that  Tyrians  and  Zidonians  contri- 
huted  to  the  erection  of  the  second  Temple,  as  they 
had  done  to  that  of  the  first  (Ezra  iiL  7). 

xxrv. 

0)  Behold,  the  Lord  maketh  the  earth 
^mpty  .  •  • — ^The  chapters  from  xdv.  to  zxvii.,  inclu- 
-mve,  are  to  be  taken  as  a  continuous  prophecy  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  great  world-powers  winch  were  ar- 
rayed against  Jehovah  and  His  people.  Of  these  Assy- 
ria was  then  the  most  prominent  within  the  horizon  of 
the  prophet's  view ;  but  Moab  appears  in  chap.  zzv.  10, 
«nd  the  language,  with  that  exception,  seems  delibe- 
rately generalised,  as  if  to  paint  we  general  discomfi- 
ture in  every  age  (and,  above  aU,  in  the  mat  age  of  the 
intnre  Deliverer)  of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  and  His 
people.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "euth"  admits  (as 
elsewhere)  of  the  rendering  "  land  " ;  but  here  the  wider 
meaningr  seems  to  predommate,  as  in  its  union  with  tlie 
*"  world/'  in  verse  4 

(2)  It  shall  be,  as  with  the  people  .  .  .—In 
the  apparently  general  classification  there  is,  perhaps,  in 
the  last  two  dauses  a  trace  of  the  prophet's  indigfnation 
at  the  growing  tendency  of  the  people  to  the  luxury 
which  led  to  debt,  and  to  the  avance  which  traded  on 
the  debtor's  necessities.  Israel,  it  would  seem,  was 
already  on  the .  way  to  become  a  nation  of  money 
lenders. 

(4)  The  hanghty  people  of  the  earth.— Liter- 
ally, the  heights,  or,  to  use  an  English  term  with  a  like 
iiistory,  **  the  highnesses  of  the  people." 


pre 
tie 


(5)  The  earth  also  is  defiled.— The  verb  is  used 
of  blood-jfuiltineBS  in  Num.  zxxv.  33,  of  impurity  in 
Jer.  iii.  1,  2, 9.  It  includes,  therefore,  all  the  sins  that, 
in  modem  phrase,  desecrate  humanity.  Taking  the 
word  in  its  wider  range,  each  form  of  evil  was  a  trans- 
ffression  of  the  "  everuisting  covenant "  of  Cren.  ix.  16. 

(6)  Therefbre  hath  the  ourse  .  .  .—  The  de- 
finite article  may  be  either  generic,  the  curse  which 
always  follows  on  evil-doing,  or,  more  specifically,  the 
curse  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  as  m  Lev.  xxvi. ; 
Deut.  xxviii.    The  curse  is  personified  as  a  beast  of 

irey  or  a  consuming  fire,  reiidy  to  devour.     (Gomp. 
"  n.  iv.  7, 11.) 
They   that  dwell  therein  are  desolate.— 
Better,  hear  their  jpunishment,  or  are  dealt  wUh  as 
guiUy. 

Are  bnmed. — ^The  word  determines,  perhaps,  the 
sense  of  the  word  "  devour"  in  the  previous  clause.  The 
curse,  the  symbol  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  is  the  con- 
sumine  fire  that  bums. 

(7)  The  new  wine  moumeth.— Each  feature 
takes  its  part  in  the  picture  of  a  land  from  which  all 
sources  of  joy  are  taken  away.  The  vine  is  scorched 
with  the  fire  of  the  curse,  there  is  no  vrine  in  the  wine- 
press, the  song  of  the  grape-gatherers  (proverbially 
the  type  of  the  "merry-heflfted")  is  hushed  in 
silence. 

<8)  The  mirth  of  tabrets  .  .  .—The  words  point 
to  the  processions  of  women  with  timbrels  (tambourmes) 
and  sacred  harps  or  lyres,  like  those  of  Exod.  xv.  20 ; 
Judg.  xL  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  as  was  customary  in 
seasons  of  victory.  (Gomp.  the  striking  parallel  of  1 
Mace.  iii.  45.) 

(9)  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song 
.  .  . — Literally,  in  their  song  they  drink  no  toine;  i.e., 
the  music  of  the  feasts  (Amos  vi.  5)  should  cease,  and  if 
they  sang  at  all  it  should  be  a  chant  of  lamentation 
(Amos  viii.  10).  The  very  appetite  for  "  strong  drink  ** 
(probably  the  palm-wine  of  tbe  East)  should  pass  awa^, 
and  it  would  be  bitter  as  the  wine  of  gall  (l5eut.  xxxii. 
33). 

ao)  The  city  of  oonftudon.— Better,  the  city  of 
chaos,  the  tohu  of  G^en.  i.  2,  "  without  form  and  void.'' 
The  world  should  be  cast  back  out  of  its  cosmos  into 
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in.  ^)  There  is  a  cnring  for  ^wine  in  the 
streets ;  all  joj  is  darkened,  the  mirth 
of  the  land  is  gone,  f  ^>  In  the  dty  is 
left  desolation,  and  the  gate  is  smitten 
with  destruction. 

^>  When  thus  it  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  land  among  the  people,  tihere  shall 
be  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive  tree,  andas 
<the  gleaning  grapes  when  the  vintage  is 
•  done.  '^*>  Tl^y  shall  lift  up  their  voice, 
thej  shall  sing  for  the  majesty  of  the 
Lord,  thev  shall  crvuload  m>m  the  sea. 
<^^  Whereiore  glorify  ye  the  Losd  in  the 
^  fires,  even  the  name  of  the  Lobd  Qoi 
of  Israel  in  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

(i«)  From  the  '  uttermost  part  of  the 
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earth  have  we  heard  songs,  even  glory  to 
the  righteous.  But  I  said,  ^"Nfy  lean- 
ness, my  leamiess,  woe  unto  me  1  the^ 
treacherous  dealers  have  dealt  treacher- 
ously; yea,  the  treacherous  dealers  have 
dealt  very  treacherously.  ^  '  Fear,  and 
the  pit,  and  the  snare,  are  upon  thee,  O 
inhabitant  of  theearth.  (^^>  Audit  sluhU 
come  to  pass,  that  he  who  fleeth&omthe^ 
noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit  ^ 
and  he  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  pit  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare  : 
for  the  windows  from  on  high  are  open^ 
and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  do- 
shake.  (^^  The  earth  is  utterly  brokem 
down,  the  earth  is  clean  dissolved,  the 


Its  primeval  chaos.  The  word  is  a  faTonrite  one  with 
Isaiah  (chap,  xzziy.  11,  lix.  4,  and  nine  other  passages). 

Every  nouse  is  shut  ap^.6.,  to  complete  l^e 
pictoie,  not  becaose  its  gates  aze  barred,  but  because 
its  own  rains  block  up  the  entrance. 

(U)  There  is  a  orying  for  wine  in  the 
streets.— literallY,  because  of  wine  in  the  fields.  The 
Hebrew  noun  for  the  latter  word  hovers  between  the 
meaniiur  of  an  open  place  within  and  one  without  a 
city.  The  context  seems  in  f  aTour  of  the  latter  sense. 
Men  weep  in  the  fields  becaose  there  is  no  vintage. 

All  joy  is  darkened.— The  English  verb  exactly 
ei^resses  the  force  of  the  Hebrew,  wmch  is  used,  as  in 
Jn^.  xix.  9,  of  tibe  ^loom  of  sunset.  (Gomp.  Micah 
iii.  G,)  The  light  of  joy  had  passed  into  the  blackness 
of  darkness. 

<i2)  In  the  city  is  left  desolation.— Better,  o/ 
ihe  city.  Nothing  should  be  left  but  its  crumbling 
ndns.  The  '*  gate,"  usuallj^,  in  an  Eastern  town,  the 
pride  of  the  ci^,  and  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  had 
been  battered  tul  it  lay  in  ruins. 

03)  There  shall  oe  as  the  shaking  of  an 
olive  tree  •  •  .—Theprophefs  characteristic  thought 
of  the  "  remnant "  thatshomd  escape  is  presented  under 
familiar  imagery,  that  of  the  few  dives  on  the  olive 
tree,  and  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  when  the  vintage 
Is  over.    (Gomp.  chap,  xvii  5, 6 ;  Judg.  viiL  2.) 

W  They  shall  cry  aloud  firom  the  sea  •  •  •— 
The  utterers  of  the  praise  are  obviously  the  remnant  of 
the  saved,  whether  of  the  ^  Jews  of  the  dispersion,''  or 
of  the  Glentiles.  To  them  there  appears  in  tne  midst  of 
the  desolation,  the  vision  of  the^Iory  of  the  Lord,  and 
fkr  off,  from  the  sea  (the  Mediternnean,  as  the  gresi 
sea  of  ike  ancient  world)  they  raise  their  song  of  praise. 

(16)  Wherefore  giorify  ye  the  Lord  in  the 
fires. — The  last  word,  which  is  identical  in  form  with 
the  Urim  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  has  been  very 
differently  interpreted:— (1)  Taking  it  in  the  sense  of 
"  light,"  it  has  been  taken  as  meaning  the  east,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  "isles  of  the  sea"  as  a  svnonTm  for  the 
west,  and  so  standing  parallel  to  the  familiar  phrase 
"  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  ffoing  down  of  tibe 
same "  (MaL  i.  11 ;  Isa.  lix.  19),  an^  we  may  add,  to 
the  like  formula  in  AssTrian  inscriptions,  cm.,  that  of 
Esarhaddon  (Beeords  of  ihe  Past,  iiL  111).  &  Homer, 
"  the  dawn  uid  the  sun"  (2Z.,  xii.  299)  as  a  phrase  for 
the  East ;  and  our  Orient  and  East  have  subsfantislly 
the  same  significance.    (2)  It  has  been  rendered  simply 


regians,"  or  "countries"  (Cheyne).    (3)  It  has  b'cn 


interpreted  of  the  "  fiery  trial "  of  tribulation,  or  of  the 
"lifl^t"  of  Divine  truUi.  Of  these,  (1)  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  in  harmony  with  the  primary  meaninffof 
the  word,  and  giving  a  more  vivid  antithesis.  The 
"  isles  of  the  sea  "  we  have  met  in  chap.  xi.  IL 

(18)  From  the  uttermost  part  of  theearth  •  •  » 
-»The  words  "  elory  to  the  righteous "  sound  at  first  like 
a  doxdogy  addressed  to  Jehovah  as  essentially  the 
Bighteous  One.  Two  facts  militate,  however,  against 
this  view.  The  word  translated  "  glory "  is  not  that 
commonly  used  in  doxologies,  but  raHher  '*  honour  "  or 
"  praise,'^  such  as  is  applied  to  men  (chape,  iv.  2,  xnH. 
9,  xxviiL  1,  4,  5;  2  Siun.  I  19).  (2)  The  term  "the 
Bighteous  One  "  is  never  used  absdutely  as  a  name  of 
Gk>d.  On  these  grounds^  therefore,  it  seems  better  ta 
render  **  honour  to  the  righteous "  (comp^  Bom.  ii  7),. 
to  the  true  Israel  of  Gk>d  as  a  righteous  people.  The 
"  uttormost  part  *'  is,  literally,  the  winif  or  skirt  of  the 
earth. 

But  I  said.  My  leanness,  my  leanness  •  •  .. 
— ^The  prophet  is  recalled  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual, 
from  the  glory  of  the  future  to  the  shame  and  misery  of 
the  present.  "  Leanness,"  as  in  Pss.  xxiL  17,  cix.  24^ 
was  tiie  natural  symbol  of  extremest  sorrow.  In  the 
"treacherous  dealers,"  literally,  robbers,  or  6ar6a. 
rianst  we  may  find  primarily  the  Assjrian  invadecs,. 
who  were  maxing  the  countnr  desolate,  or  the  unjust 
rulers  of  Jndah,  who  oppressed  the  people. 

OT)  iPear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare  •  • . — 
The  words  paint  the  rapid  succession  d  inevitable  ea- 
lamities>  in  imagerr  drawn  from  the  several  forms  of  the 
hunter's  work.  There  is  first  the  terror  of  the  startled 
beast;  then  the  pit  dug  tiiat  he  might  fall  into  it ;  thea 
the  snare,  if  he  strug^ed  out  of  ttie  pit^  out  of  which 
there  was  no  escape  (chap.  viii.  15).  The  passage  is 
noticeable  as  haviiig  been  reproduced  by  Jereniii3&  in 
his  prophe<7  against  Moab  (cliap.  xlviiL  43, 44). 

(IS)  The  windows  tram  on  hi^^  are  open  •  •  . 
— ^The  phrase  reminds  us  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood 
in  Q«ai  viL  11,  viii.  2.  There  was  a  second  judgment  on 
the  defiled  and  corrupted  land  like  that  of  the  deluge. 
The  next  clause  and  the  following  verses  were  probaUy 
reminiscences  of  the  earthquake  m  Uriah's  reign,  and 
of  the  |iMUC  which  it  caused  (chap.  ii.  19;  Amos  LI; 
Zech.  xiv.  5). 

(10)  The  earth  is  utterly  broken  .  •  .—  We 
note  the  characteristic  form  of  Hebrew  emphasis  in  the 
threefold  iteration  of  "  the  earth."  (Gompu  chu^  vL  S ; 
Jer.  zxii.  29.)    There  the  form  (more  visibiyia  tk^ 
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•earth  is  moved  exceedixigly.  <>^)The 
earth  shall  reel  to  and  m>  like  a 
'dmnlcard,  and  shall  be  removed  like  a 
cottaee ;  and  the  transgression  thereof 
ishall  oe  heavy  upon  it ;  and  it  shall  fill, 
and  not  rise  agam« 

(&)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
-day,  thai  the  Lobd  shall  ^punish  the 
liost  of  the  high  ones  thai  are  on  high, 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  uie 
«arth.  <^)  j^d  they  shall  be  gathered 
'together,  *as  prisoners  are  gathered  in 
the  'pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up  in  the 
prison,  and  after  many  days  shall  they 
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be  ^visited.  <">  Then  the  'moon  shall 
be  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed, 
when  the  Lobd  of  hosts  shall  reign  in 
mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and 
^before  his  ancients  gloriously. 


CHAPTER  XXV.— «i)  O  Lord,  thou 
€Mrt  my  God;  I  will  exalt  thee,  I  will 
praise  thy  name;  for  thou  hast  done 
wonderful  things;  thy  counsels  of  old 
are  faithfulness  and  trutiu  (^)  For  thou 
hast  made  of  a  city  an  heap ;  of  a  de- 
fenced  ciiy  a  ruin :  a  palace  of  strangers 
to  be  no  city;  it^shall  never  be  built. 


Bebrow  than  in  the  Ewgliwh)  is  s  dimax  reuresepting  the 
three  sUgee  of  an  esrUiquafce : .  the  first  deav^  m.  the 
jproand;  the  wide  open  gapiiig;  the  finiJ  B&ttering 
«oiiTiilskm.  The  rhythm  3  the  whole  peaaage  18  almost 
4m  echo  of  the  oraahes. 

^)  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  •  .  .^ 
The  jsoint  of  the  first  oomparison  ia  obviona.  (Oomp. 
-tiie  uke  iUnatnition  of  a  anip  tossed  by  the  waves  m 
Pa.  eviL  27.)  The  second  becomes  dearer  if  we 
Tendw  hammock  inatead  of  cottage,  a  hangmg  mat, 
B&ded  from  a  tree,  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  vine- 
elept,  movmg  with  every  breath  of  wind ;  the  very 
of  mstability.  In  the  worda  that  follow  the  pro- 
phet traoea  the  destmction  to  its  sonroe.  The  physical 
catastrophe  ia  not  the  xesnlt  of  merely  ph^cal  canaea. 
The  earui  totters  under  the  weight  of  its  miqcdty,  and 
falla  (we  moat  remember  the  Hebrew  idea  of  the  world 
me  resting  npon  pUlara,  1  Sam.  ii.  8),  never  to  riae  sffain. 
Jhata  vision  ox  the  hhst  things  the  picture  finds  a 
TMurallel,  though  under  diflorent  imagery,  in  2  Peter  iii. 
lO— 18. 

(81)  The  Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  the 
mgh  ones  that  are  on  hi^^  •  .  .—The  prophet's 
titterance  becomes  more  and  more  apocalvptic  Me  sees 
anore  than  the  condemnation  of  the  sinffs  of  earth. 
Jehovah  visita  also  the  "  piindpaHties  andjpowers  in 
lieavenly  places  "  (Eph.  iii.  10)  or  '^  on  hiffh  "  (S^h.  vi.  12). 
Perhaps  identifying  these  spixitnal  evil  powers  with  the 
^(ods  whom  the  nationa  worshipped,  and  these  affain 
with  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  Isaiah  f  oreeeea  a  Sme 
irhen  their  long-protracted  rebellion  shall  come  to  an 
«nd,  and  all  authority  and  power  be  put  down  under 
-the  miffht  of  Jehovah  (1  Cor.  xv.  25).  The  antithetical 
yaralleYism  of  the  two  clauses  is  decidve  against  the 
mteipretation  which  sees  in  the  **  high  ones  on  high  ** 
onikg  the  representatives  of  earthly  kingdoms,  though 
we  may  admit  that  from  the  prophet's  stand-point  each 
rebd  nation  is  thought  of  as  swayed  by  a  rebel  spirit. 
'(Comp.  Dan.  z.  20 ;  Eoclus.  zvii.  14 ;  and  the  LaX. 
<A  Deut.  zzzii  8 :  '^  He  set  the  bounds  of  the  nations 
according  to  the  number  of  tiie  an^h  of  Gk)d.'')  The 
same  thought  is  found  in  a  Rabbmic  proverb,  "  Gh)d 
never  desSroys  a  nation  without  having  first  of  all 
destrnyed  ita  prince'  (Delitzsdi,  but  without  a  re- 
iierenoe). 

(82)  As  prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit  •  •  • 
<*-The  imageiv  is  drawn  from  the  deep  under^^und 
-dungeons  <S  IraMtem  prisons  ( Jer.  xxxviii.  6),  which  are 
here  the  symbol  of  tne  abyss  of  Hades,  in  which  the 
rebel  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  await  tiie  final  judg- 
ment (2  Peter  ii  4;  Jude  verse  6). 


After  many  days  shall  they  be  visited.— 

The  verb  b  the  same  as  that  trsnalated  "  punish "  in 
the  previous  verse,  but  does  not  in  itself  mvolve  the 
idea  of  punidiing,  and  in  some  of  ita  forms  is  used  of 
vidting  m  mercy.  Interpreters  have,  according  to  their 
TO«vious  bias,  asdgned  this  or  that  meaning  to  it. 
frobably  the  prophet  used  it  in  a  neutral  sense,  draw- 
ing hisimagery  mm.  the  custom  of  Eaatam  kings,  who, 
after  leaving  their  enemiea  in  prison  for  an  appointed 
time,  came  to  inspect  them,  and  to  award  punishmeiit 
or  pardon  according  to  their  deserts.  Jfi.  such  a  com- 
pany there  might  be  "  prisoners  of  hope"  (Zech.  ix.  12), 
waiung  with  eager  e^eetation  for  the  coining  of  ^e 
kin^.  The  paasage  is  interestinjg^  in  the  history  of 
Christian  docirine,  as  having  fnrmshed  to  Origen  and 
his  followers  an  argument  m  favour  of  the  ultimata 
restitation  of  all  created  spirita. 

(88)  The  moon  shall  be  confounded  .  •  •— 
The  thought  implied  is  tiiat  the  most  glorious  forms  of 
created  light  will  become  dim,  the  moon  red  as  with 
the  blush  of  shame,  the  sun  turning  pale,  before  the 
glory  of  Jehovah's  presence. 

The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  •  .  .  — 
Better,  ha£h  heeome  king,  the  phrase  being  that  usedaa 
in  2  Sam.  v.  4 ;  1  Elings  xv.  1,  for  a  king%  accession  ta 
his  throne.  ^^^ 

And  before  his  ancients  gloriously.— Betto^Hp 
and  brfore  his  elders  shall  he  flory.    The  "  elders  "  a^^P^ 
like  the  seventy  of  Ezod.  zziv.  9,  like  the  twenty-four  ^^ 
of  Bev.  iv.  4l  the  chosen  ones  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  to 
whom  it  shaU  be  ^ven,  as  the  counsellors  of  the  great 
King,  to  see  Els  glory,  that  glory  resting  on  them  as  in 
old  tune  it  rested  upon  Moses. 


Ci)  O  Iiordy  thou  art  my  Qod.— The  burst  of 
praise  follows,  like  St.  Paul's  in  Bom.  xL  33 — 36,  upon 
the  oontamplation  of  the  fflory  of  the  heavenly  ci^. 

Thy  counsels  of  old  are  flaithftdness  and 
truth. — It  is  bettor  to  omit  the  words  in  italics,  and  to 
treat  the  words  as  standing  in  the  objective  case,  in 
apposition  with  ''  wonderfm  things."  The  "  counsels 
01  old  "  are  tiie  etomal  purposes  of  God  made  known 
to  His  propheta.  The  absence  of  a  conjunction  in  the 
Hebrew,  emphasises  the  enumeration. 

(8)  Thou  hast  made  of  a  city  an  heap.— The 
ci^  spoken  of  as  "  the  palace  of  stran^fers  "  was,  pro- 
bably in  the  prophet's  thought,  that  which  he  identified 
with  the  oppressors  and  destroyers  of  his  people — t.e., 
Ninev^  or  Babylon;  but  that  city  was  also  for  him 
the  representation  of  the  world-power  which  in  eveiy 
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Jehovah  a  Strength  to  the  Poor, 


ISAIAH,  XXV. 


Death  awaUowed  up  in  Victory^ 


(3)  Therefore  shall  the  strong  people 
glorify  thee,  the  city  of  the  terrible 
nations  shall  fear  thee.  (^>  For  thou 
hast  been  a  streng^  to  the  poor,  a 
strength  to  the  ne^y  in  his  distress,  a 
refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from 
the  heat,  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible 
ones  18  as  a  storm  against  the  wall. 
<5)  Thou  shalt  bring  down  the  noise  of 
strangers,  as  the  heat  in  a  dry  place ; 
even  the  heat  with  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud :  the  branch  of  the  terrible  ones 
shall  be  brought  low. 

<®)  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the 
LosD  of  hosts  make  unto  all  people  a 
feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on 
the  lees,  of  fat  things  fall  of  marrow,  of 
wines  on  the  lees  well  refined.    ^^  And 
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he  will  ^destroy  in  this  mountain  the 
&ce  of  the  coverinfi^  'cast  over  all 
people,  and  the  vail  l^t  is  spread  oyer 
all  nations.  (^  He  will  'swallow  up 
death  in  victory ;  and  the  Lord  Gtod  wiu 
*  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces ;  and 
the  rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take 
away  from  off  all  the  earth:  for  the 
LoBD  hath  spoken  it 

(®>  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,. 
Lo,  this  ie  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for 
him,  and  he  will  save  us :  this  ie  the 
LoBD ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will 
be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation. 
(10)  i^Qf  iji  this  mountain  shall  the  hand 
of  the  LoBD  rest,  and  Moab  shall  be 
'trodden  down  under  him,  even  as  straw 
is  ^trodden    down   for    the    dunghilL 


a^  opposes  itself  to  tlie  righteousness  of  Grod's 
kmfi^dom.  The  Babylon  of  Isaiah  becomes  the  type 
of  &e  mystical  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  words 
as  they  stand  ezj^d  the  thought  of  chap.  xxiv.  10. 
(Comp.  chap.  zxvu.  10.) 

(3)  Therefore  shall  the  strong  people  .  .  .  — 
Better,  "a  fierce  people  -and  a  city/'  the  Hebrew 
havine  no  article  beiore  either  nonn.  The  words  paint 
the  effect  of  the  downfall  of  the  imperial  oppressor  on 
the  outlying  fiercer  nations,  who  were  thus  taaght  to 
recognise  the  righteons  judgments  of  the  GK>d  of  Israel. 
(Comp.  Bev.  xi.  13,  xy.  4.) 

(4)  Thou  hast  been  a  strength  .  .  .  —Liter- 
ally, a  fortreee.  The  fierceness  of  the  oppressor 
is  represented  by  the  intolerable  heat»  and  the  fierce 
tonuuio  of  an  eastern  storm,  dashing  against  the  wall, 
threatening  it  with  destruction.  From  that  storm  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  should  find  shelter  as  in 
the  castle  of  the  great  Eong. 

(5)  Thou  shiut  bring  down  the  noise  of 
strangers  •  •  .  —The  thought  of  verse  4  is  repro- 
duced with  a  yari&tion  of  imagery,  the  scorch- 
ing "  heat "  in  a  "  dry  "  (or  parched)  "  land."  This  is 
deprived  of  its  power  to  harm,  by  the  presence  of 
JenoTah,  as  the  welcome  shadow  of  a  cloud  hides  the 
sun's  intolerable  blaze.  (Comp.  chap,  xxzii.  2.)  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  LXX.  in  botn  passages  gives 
"Sion"  for  "dry  place"  (Heb.  teayon),  perhaps  fol- 
lowing a  various  reading,  perhaps  interpretmg. 

The  branch  orthe  terrible  ones .  .  .  —Better, 
the  eong.  The  Hebrew  noun  is  a  rare  one,  but  is  found 
in  this  sense  in  Song  Sol.  ii.  12.  The  ^umph  song 
of  the  dread  oppressors  is  thought  of  as  blighting  the 
world  like  a  spell  of  evil ;  but  this  also  is  to  m  brought 
low,  and  hushed  in  silence. 

(^)  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord .  .  . 
— The  mountain  is,  as  in  chap.  ii.  1,  the  hill  of  Zion, 
the  true  representative  type  of  the  city  of  Qad.  True 
to  what  we  may  call  the  catholicil^  of  his  character, 
Isaiah  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  tne  outlyinff  heathen 
nations  shall  no  longer  be  excluded  from  mlowship 
with  Israel,  but  shall  share  in  its  sacrificial  feasts  even 
as  at  the  banquet  of  the  great  Kinjr.  In  the  Hebrew, 
as  even  in  the  English,  the  rhythm  flows  on  like  a  strain 
of  music  appropriate  to  such  a  feast.  The  "  wines  on 
the  lees  "  are  those  that  have  been  allowed  to  ripen  and 
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clarify  in  the  cask,  and  so,  like  the  "  fat  things  fnR 
of  marrow,"  represent  the  crowning  luxuries  of  aa 
Eastern  banquet. 

(7)  The  £aoe  of  the  covering  cast  over  all 
people  .  •  .—To  cover  the  f^e  was,  in  the  East,  a  sign 
of  mourning  for  the  dead  (2  Sam.  xix.  4) ;  and  to  destroy 
that  covering  is  to  overcome  death,  of  which  it  is  tho» 
the  symbol.  With  this  thereprobably  mingled  another, 
though  kindred,  thought.  The  man  whose  face  is  thu» 
covered  cannot  see  tne  light,  and  the  "  covering  "  re- 
presents the  veil  (2  Cor.  iii.  15)  which  hinders  men 
from  knowing  GK>d.  The  final  victory  of  Qod  includes 
a  triumph  over  ignorance  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  ovw 
sin  and  death. 

(8)  He  will  swallow  up .  .  .  —The  verb  is  th» 
same  as  the  "  destroy  "  of  verse  7.  The  words  are  an 
echo  of  the  earlier  promise  of  Hoeea  xiiL  14.  They  are, 
in  their  turn,  re-ecnoed  in  the  triumph-anthem  of  St» 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  The  clause,  « the  Lord  God 
shall  wipe  away  tears,"  is  in  like  manner  reproduced  in 
Bev.  vii.  17,  xxi.  4. 

The  rebuke  of  his  people  .  •  .  —The  tanni 
to  which  they  were  exnosed  in  the  time  of  their  afflictioii^ 
when  the  heathen  toox  up  their  proverb  of  reproach  and 
asked,  "  Where  is  now  their  G^  P  "  (Ps.  hxix.  10). 

(9)  It  BhaM  be  said  in  that  day.— The  speakera 
are  obviously  the  company  of  the  redeemed,  the 
citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  litanies  of  sim* 
plication  are  dumged  into  anthems  of  praise  forth* 
great  salvation  that  has  been  wrought  for  them. 

(10)  Moab  shall  be  trodcton  down  .  •  •  — 
There  seems  at  first  something  like  a  descent  from  the 
great  apocalypse  of  a  triumph  over  death  and  sin  and 
sorrow,  to  a  name  associated  with  the  local  victories  or 
defeate  of  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of  IsraeL 
The  inscription  of  the  Moabite  stone,  in  connectioa  with 
chap.  XV.,  helps  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  aJInsJon. 
Moab  had  been  prominent  among  the  enemies  of  Israel; 
the  claims  of  Ghemosh,  the  god.  of  Moab,  had  been  set 
up  against  those  of  Jehovidi,  the  Gk>d  of  Israel  {Becord^ 
of  the  Poet,  xi.  166),  and  so  the  name  had  beeome  repre- 
sentative of  His  enemies.  There  was  a  mystical  Moab^ 
as  there  was  afterwards  a  mystical  Babylon*  and  in 
Rabbinic  writings  a  mystical  Edom  (t.e.,  Rome).  The- 
proud  nation  was  to  lie  wallowing  in  the  mire  oi  ahamew 
trampled  on  by  its  conquerors,  as  the  straw  on  tii» 
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Everlasting  Strength  in  Jehovcih.- 


<^>  And  he  shall  spread  forth  his  hands 
in  the  midst  of  them,  as  he  that  swim* 
meth  spreadeth  forth  hie  hands  to  swim : 
and  he  shall  faring  down  their  pride 
together  with  the  spoils  of  their  hands. 
02)  And  the  fortiess  of  the  h^h  fort  of 
thj  waUs  shall  he  faring  down,  lay  low, 
anafaring  to  the  ground,  et;a»  to  the  dust. 

CHAPTEE  XXVI.— Win  that  day 
shall  this  song  fae  snng  in  the  land  of 
Jndah ;  We  have  a  strong  city ;  salva- 
tion will  Ood  appoint  for  walls  and 
bulwarks.  <^>  Open  ye  the  gates,  that 
tiie  righteous  nation  which  keepeth  the 
^tmth  may  enter  in.  <^>  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  ^perfect  peace,  wKoee  'mind  is 
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stayed  on  thee :  faecause  he  trusteth  in 
thee.  W  Trust  ye  in  the  Loan  for  ever: 
for  in  the  Loan  JEHOVAH  is  ^everlast- 
ing strength :  <'^  for  he  faringeth  down 
them  that  dwell  on  hi^h ;  the  lofty  city, 
he  layeth  it  low ;  he  myeth  it  low,  even 
to  the  ground;  he  faringeth  it  even  to 
the  dust.  «')  The  foot  shall  tread  it 
down,  even  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and  the 
steps  of  the  needy. 

(^>  The  way  of  the  just  is  uprightness: 
thou,  most  upright,  dost  weigh  the  path 
of  the  just.  <^)  Yea,  in  the  way  of  thy 
judgments,  O  Loan,  have  we  waited  for 
thee ;  the  desire  of  oti/r  soul  is  to  thy 
name,  and  to  the  rememfarance  of  thee. 
(9)  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee  in 


tlneshii^-floor  Ib  trampled  by  the  oxen  till  it  looks  like 
a  heap  of  dung.  In  tlie  Hebrew  word  for  "  dunghill  ** 
Imaainenah)  we  may  probably  trace  a  reference  to  the 
Jfoftbite  city  of  that  name  (Jer.  xlyiii.  2),  in  which 
Isaiah  sees  an  nnconscions  prophecy  of  the  f  ntnre  con- 
dition of  the  whole  nation. 

(u)  ab  he  that  swimmeth  spreadeth  forth 
his  hands  to  swim. — ^The  stnictiure  of  the  sentence 
leaTcs  it  uncertain  whether  the  comparison  applies  (1)  to 
Jehovah  roreading  forth  His  hands  with  ilie  swimmer's 
strength  to  repress  the  pride  of  Moab,  or  (2)  to  the 
onte^tched  hands  upon  the  Groee,  or  (3)  to  Moab 
vainly  struggling  in  the  deep  waters  of  calamity. 
Each  view  has  the  support  of  commentators.  The  last 
seems  beyond  question  most  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
text.  Ineffective 'struggles  for  preserration  naturally 
suggest  the  parallel,  "  uke  some  strong  swimmer  in 
his  ag[ony"  (Fs.  Ixiz.  1,  2, 14).  Jn  the  second  clause 
there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  for  doubt.  It  is  Jehovah 
who  "  brinffs  down  the  pride  "  of  the  guiliv  nation. 

(U)  And  the  fortress  of  the  h^^  fort  of  thy 
walls  •  •  .—Primarily  the  words,  as  interpreted  by 
verse  10,  point  to  Kir.Moab  (chap.  xv.  1)  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  nation.  Beyond  this  they  predict  a  liEe 
destruction  of  every  stronghold,  every  rock-built  fortress 
(2  Cor.  X.  5)  of  the  great  world-power  of  which  Moab 
was  for  the  time  the  symbol. 


0)  In  that  day  shall  this  song  be  sung  •  •  .— 
The  prophet  appears  once  more,  as  in  chaps,  v.  1, 
xii.  4)  in  the  character  of  a  psalmist,  and  what  he 
writes  is  destined  for  nothing  less  than  the  worship  of 
the  new  city  of  the  heavenly  idngdom. 

Salvation  will  Gkxi  appoint  for  walls.— Better, 
ealvaiion  He  appointe.  The  walls  of  the  heavenly  city 
are  not  of  stone  or  brick,  but  are  themselyes  as  a 
livmg  force,  saving  and  protecting.  The  same  charac- 
teristic thought  appears  m  chap.  £l  18. 

(3)  Open  ye  the  gates  •  .  .  —The  cry  comes  as 
from  the  heralds  of  the  king  of  the  heavenly  ci^,  pro. 
daiming  that  the^  gates  are  open  to  tiiose  who  are 
worthv  to  enter  into  it,  i,e.,  to  the  righteous  people 
who  alone  may  dwell  in  the  dty  of  Qod  (Ps.  xv.  1, 2, 
xxiv.  3, 4^  cxvui.  19,  20;  Rev.  xxi.  27.) 

The  truth. — Literally,  trtUha ;  kU  the  many  forms 
of  truthfulness  in  heart  and  life. 


(8)  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace.— 
The  italics  show  that  the  English  version  Is  made  up 
with  several  interpolated  words.  More  literally,  and 
more  impressiyely,  we  read.  Thou  eetabUehest  apwr^ 
poeefirm;  peaee,  peace,  for  in  Thee  ia  hie  trust.  Com- 
pleteness is  expressed,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  form  of 
iteration.  No  adjectives  can  add  to  the  fulness  of  the 
meaning  of  the  noun. 

W  For  in  the  Lord  Jehovah.— The  Hebrew  pre- 
sents,  as  in  chap.  xiL  2,  the  exceptional  combination  of 
the  two  names  Jah  Q?s.  Ixriii.  4)  and  Jehovah.  In 
the  Hebrew  for  **  everlasting  strength,"  we  have,  liter- 
ally,  the  Boek  of  Agee  of  the  well-known  hymn.  We 
have  the  same  name  of  Book  applied  to  express  the 
unchangeableness  of  Grod,  as  in  iSeut.  xxxii.  4. 
(5)  The  lofty  city,  he  layeth  it  low  •  •  .—The 
'  city  "  is  probably  the  great  imperial  '*  city  of  confu- 
ion      that  had  exalted  itself  against  God  and  his 
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people.    To  that  city,  Moab,  in  alTits  pride, 
a  tributary. 

(^  Even  the  feet  of  the  poor  •  •  .—The  down* 
fall  of  the  haughty  dty  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that 
the  instrument  A  its  destruction  are  to  be  the  very 
people  it  had  oppressed.  The  "  saints  of  Qod  "  are  in 
this  sense  to  juoge  the  world. 

(7)  The  way  of  the  just  is  uprightness.— The 
English  version  seems  somewhat  tautoloffous.  Better, 
is  straight,  or  w  even — i.e,,  leads  on  wiuiout  interrup- 
tion to  its  appointed  end.  So,  in  the  second  clause, 
instead  of  "thou  shalt  weigh  the  path,"  which  con- 
veys a  not  very  intelligible  thought,  we  render,  maJcest 
smooth  the  path.  Probably,  too,  the  word  translated, 
"  most  uprignt,"  as  if  it  were  a  vocative,  should  be  taken 
adverbiaUy.  The  verse  is,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  Prov. 
iv.  26,  V.  6.  21. 

(8)  To  thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of 
thee  •  .  . — The  "  name  '*  of  GK>d  is,  as  always,  that 
which  reveals  His  character  and  wilL  Those  wno  have 
waited  for  Him  in  the  patii  of  His  judgments  long  for 
a  fuller  manifestation  of  that  character.  Gomp.  the 
prayer,  "  Father,  glorify  thy  Name,"  in  John  xii.  28. 
In  the  next  verse  the  prophet  identifies  himself  in 
spirit  with  the  longing  expectation  of  the  time  that 
precedes  the  final  manifestation. 

W  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee  in  the 
night  .  •  . — Soul  and  spirit  are  joined  toother  to  ex- 
press the  fulness  of  personality.    The  'hiight "  is  the 
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the  mffht ;  yea,  with  my  spirit  within 
me  will  I  seek  tihiee  early :  for  when  thy 
judgments  ar%  in  the  earth,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  will  learn  righteous- 
ness. ^^>  Let  fiivour  be  shewed  to  the 
wicked,  yaf  will  he  not  leam  righteous- 
ness :  in  the  land  of  uprightness  will  he 
deal  unjustly,  and  will  not  behold  the 
majesty  of  the  Lord.  ^^)  Lobd,  trAen 
thy  hand  is  lifted  up,  they  will  not  see : 
h^  they  shall  see,  and  be  ashamed  for 
ifctfir  envy  ^at  the  people ;  yea,  the  fire 
of  thine  enemies  shall  devoor  them. 

^  LoBD,  thou  wilt  ordain  peace  for 
us :  for  thou  also  hast  wrought  all  our 
works  'in  us.  <^>  O  Losd  our  God, 
My&r  lords  beside  thee  have  had  do- 
minion over  us :  }mi  by  thee  only  will 
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we  make  mention  of  thy  name.  ^^Th&^ 
aure  dead,  they  shall  not  liye ;  Hkey  are 
deceased,  they  shall  not  rise :  therefore 
hast  thou  visited  and  destroyed  them, 
and  made  all  their  memory  to  periah. 
(1^)  Thou  hast  increased  the  nation,  O 
LoBD,  thou  hast  incrrased  the  nation : 
thou  art  glorified :  thou  hadst  removed 
it  fiacr  imL  all  the  ends  of  the  eartk. 
(18)  Losd,  in  trouble  have  they  visited 
thee,  they  poured  out  a'prayer  whtn  thy 
chastening  mku  upon  thCTci.  ^  Like  as 
a  woman  with  child,  that  draweth  near 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  is  in  pain,  amd 
crieth  out  in  her  pangs;  so  have  we 
been  in  thy  sight,  O  Lobd.  <^  We 
have  been  wilJi  child,  we  have  been  in 
pain,  we  have  as  it  were  brought  forth 


Ifane  of  sorrow  and  ezpectatioii,  in  which  the  Bainta  of 
God  flhsU  "wateh  for  the  momnur''  of  the  Rreat 
dsf  of  jadffmeiit  and  ddiTeranoe.  Tkej  weleomea  tiie 
**  jOjEtemeAu  "  as  the  discipline,  hj  whidi  those  who  had 
inled  to  leam  before  womd  at  last,  itmk^ht  be,  leam 
andseknowledge  the  righteousness  of  Goo. 

Offi  Let  flEivour  be  shewed  to  the  wicked  •  .  . 
—The  thought  of  verse  9  is  presented  under  another 
aspeet.  Tm  judf^ents  of  Qod  manifested  against 
evu  are  the  onfy  discipline  by  which  the  doers  <»  evil 
can  be  taoght ;  without  them,  under  a  system  of  mere 
tderanee  and  favour,  they  remain  as  they  are.  In  the  veiv 
*'land  of  uprightness*'  (I^s.  czUiL  10)  tney  will  still  work 
unrighteousness.  "  The  mind  is  its  own  place,"  andean 
make  a  hell  of  heayen  itself.  The  eyes  that  see  "the 
majesty  of  the  Lord "  are  those  of  the  pure  in  heart 
(Matt.  V.  8). 

(U)  They  will  not  see  .  .  .—Better,  i^  dUnoi 
see,  or,  theu  tee  not,  so  as  to  brinir  out  the  conmst  with 
tile  clause  that  follows.  When  tne  "  arm  of  Jehovah," 
the  symbol  of  His  power,  was  simply  lifted  up  for  the 
protection  of  His  people,  the  erildoers  closed  their  e\ 
and  would  not  see  it.  A  time  will  come  when  juc 
ments  shall  fall  on  them,  and  so  they  shall  be  made 
see. 

Shall  be  ashamed  fbr  their  envy  at  the 
people.— Better,  they  ehaU  $ee  {and  he  (uhamed) 
ihe  jealauey  {of  Ooa)  for  the  people,  Thej  shall 
understand  something  of  Qod's  watchful  and  zealous 
care  for  those  whom  He  loves.  It  shall  be  seen  that  it 
is  as  a  consuming  **  fire  "  (Ps.  bmx.  5)  that  shall  dsTOur 
His  adversaries. 

(11)  Thou  also  hast  wrought  all  our  work  in 
us  •  .  .— 6etter,/or  im.  The  "work"  is  the  great 
work  of  sal^fttion  and  deliyerance. 

(IS)  Other  lords  beside  thee  have  had  do- 
minion over  us  .  .  .—The  "  other  lords "  are  the 
conquerors  and  oppressors  by  whom  Israel  had  been 
ensmved ;  possibly  also,  the  false  gods  with  whom  those 
conquerors  identified  themselyes. 

By  thee  only  will  we  make  mention  of  thy 
name. — ^Better,  Through  Thee  alone  we  celebrate  Thy 
Name.  The  power  to  praise  Qod  with  hymns  of 
tlianlmgiying  (Ps.  zly.  17)  had  been  restored  to  Israel, 
not  by  man^  strength,  but  through  His  interposition 
on  behalf  of  His  people. 


(14)  They  are  dead  .  •  .—We  pt  a  more  vivid 
rendering  by  omitting  the  wmfds  in  italies.  Dead,  tkef 
Iwe  not;  ehadowe  ^tMhaim,  as  in  Ps.  IznyiiL  10), 
they  rite  not  Those  ox  whom  the  prophet  speaks  are 
tiie  rulers  of  the  great  world-empres,  who,  as  in  diapu 
ziv.  9 ;  Eaek.  zzuL  21,  have  passed  into  the  gloomy 
world  of  Hades,  out  of  which  there  was,  lor  tosm  at 
least,  no  escape.  Their  yery  names  should  perish  from 
tfa»  memories  of  men.  The  LXX.,  adopting  another 
etymology  of  the  word  Beohaim,  gives  the  singnhur 
rendermg, "  Physidans  shaJl  not  raise  them  up  to  fife." 

(1ft)  Thou  hast  increased  the  nation  .  •  .— Tlie 
nation  is,  if  we  follow  thu  rendering,  Israel,  whose 
prosperi^  the  prophet  contrasts  with  tiie  downfall  of 
its  oppressors  (oomp.  chap.  ix.  3).  The  LXX.,  however, 
gives, "  Add  thou  eyils  to  all  the  glorious  ones,"  as  if 
referring  to  the  "chastening'*  of  exile  in  the  next 
yerse,  and  the  use  of  the  wora  ''nation''  (i.e.,  heathen) 
instead  of  "  people,"  is,  perha^  in  favour  of  this  rea* 
dering.  "  Nation,''  however,  is  used  for  Israel  in  chap, 
ix.  3,  which  is  partly  parallel  to  this  passage. 

Thou  hadst  removed  it  fkr  unto  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth.— Better,  ITum  haai  mof>ed  far  of  iks 
hordere  of  the  land.  The  English  Version  seems  to 
speak  of  the  exile  and  dispersion  of  the  people.  What 
is  really  meant  is,  probably,  that  Jehovah  will  restore  it 
to  its  old  romoter  Doundazies,  as  in  the  days  of  David 
and  Solomon.  This  belongs,  of  oourse,  to  the  ideal, 
and  not  the  historical,  restoration. 

W  Lord,  in  trouble  have  they  visited  thee. 
—Better,  have  they  mieeed  Thee  (as  in  1  8am.  xx.  6» 
xxv.  15),  or  eought  aftor  Tkee,  or,  remem^ereii  Thee. 

They  poured  out  a  prayer  .  .  .  —The  word  for 
"prayer  "  is  a  peculiar  one,  commonly  used,  as  in  chaps. 
iii.  3,  viii.  19,  for  the  whispered  incantations  of  tbe 
heatiien.  Hero  it  appears  to  mean  the  low-toned  prayers* 
pitched  as  in  a  mmor  key,  of  the  afflicted.  In  diapi 
xxix.  4  we  have  the  same  thought  more  fully  developea. 

(17)  liike  as  a  v^oman  with  child.— This,  as  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  8,  John  xyi.  21,  comes  as  the  most  natural 
image  of  longing,  painfol  expectation,  followed  by  great 
joy. 

(^)  We  have  as  it  v^ere  brought  forth  wind. 
—Left  to  themselyes,  the  longing  expectations  of  Istmel 
had  been  frustrated.  It  was,  "  as  it  were  "  (the  words 
imply  the  prophet's  consciousness  of  the  boldness  of  the 
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innd;  we  have  not  wrought  any  deli ver- 
.ance  in  the  earth;  neither  have  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  world  &llen.  (i»)  Thy 
dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  my 
dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and 
sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dnst:  for  thy 
dew  %8  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the 
-earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead. 

^>  Come,  my  people,  enter  thon  into 
thy  chambers,  and  shut  thy  doors  about 
thee  :  hide  thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little 
moment,  trntLl  the  indignation  be  over- 
past. <^^  For,  behold,  the  Lord  'cometh 
out  of  his  place  to  punish  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  £>r  their  iniquity: 


•  lfie.L& 


iHeb..N«0dc 


1  Or,  CTUMlv  Mke 
•  bar. 


the  earth  also  shall  disclose  her  ^blood, 
and  shall  no  more  cover  her  slain. 

CHAPTBE  XXVn.— W  In  that  day 
the  Lord  with  his  sore  and  great  and 
strong  sword  shall  punish  leviathan  the 
*  piercing  serpent,  even  leviathan  that 
crooked  serpent ;  and  he  shall  slay  the 
dragon  that  is  in  the  sea. 

(s)  In  that  day  sing  ye  unto  her,  A 
vineyard  of  red  wine.  ^^^  I  the  Lord  do 
keep  it ;  I  will  water  it  every  moment  s 
lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night  and 
day.  ^^  Fury  is  not  in  me :  who  would 
set  the  briers  amd  thorns  against  me  in 


figiire),like  a  false  pregnsncy,  a  disease  with  no  birth 
.48  its  ontoome. 

Keither  have  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
fallen.— Better,  Neither  were  the  inhabUamie  of  Qke 
world  hronghi  to  Inrth,  the  verb  to  ''  fall "  being  used, 
as  in  "Wlsd.  vii.  3 ;  Horn.,  11.,  xiz.  10,  of  the  AeHveiT  of 
a  woman  with  child.  The  words  eontinne  the  petnre 
of  the  fmitlessness  of  mere  human  strivings  and 
•ezpeetationa  The  LXX.,  "  Thej  that  are  in  the  tombs 
shall  rise,"  conneets  itself  with  John  v.  28,  29.  (Oomp. 
"the  like  imagery  in  chap,  zzzrii  3.)  The  "  ereation^' 
was  "  sahjeet  nnto  vanify,"  as  in  Bom.  viii.  20 — ^22. 

OB)  >niy  dead  men  shall  live.— Better,  Thu  dead 
-eihaU  Uee ;  m/y  eorpeee  ehaU  rue.  The  woids,  though 
ihey  imply  a  belief  more  or  less  distinct  in  a  resnr. 
reetion,  are  primarily  like  the  vision  of  dry  hones  in 
Jisekiel  zicxviL  1—14,  and  like  St.  Panl's  "  life  from 
the  dead"  in  Bom.  zi.  15  (comp.  also  Hosea  vL  2),  need 
-ef  national  and  spiritual  resniieetion. 

For  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs.— The 
rendering  is  a  tenaUe  one,  and  expresses  the  thought 
that  as  the  dew  that  falls  upon  the  parehed  and  withered 

Slant  quickens  it  to  a  fresh  life,  so  shoold  the  dew  of 
ehovah's  grace  (comp.  2  Sam.  zxiii.  4)  revive  the 
dying  energies  of  His  people.  Most  interpreters,  how. 
ever,  render  the  words  Ae  dew  of  lighie  (plural  ex- 
pressing completeness),  the  dew  which  is  bom  of  the 
womb  d  the  morning  (Ps.  ex.  3).  This,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  "  fUher  of  Liffhts  "  (so  the  LXX., "  The 
dew  that  is  from  Thee  shaH  be  healing  for  them"), 
:fl^iall  have  power  to  make  the  earth  cast  rarth  even  the 
^adowy  forms  of  the  dead.  The  verb  for  "  cast  forth  " 
Is  anotber  form  of  that  used  in  verse  18  of  childbirth, 
-and  is,  in  this  interpretation,  nsed  in  the  same  sense. 

(SO)  Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy 
chambers. — ^The  vision  ci  the  judgments  and  the 
.:^loiy  of  the  f  utore  leads  the  prophet  to  his  work  as  a 
preacher  of  repentance  in  the  present.  Bis  people  also 
need  the  prepuation  of  silent  and  solitaiT  prayer  (Matt. 
vL  6 ;  Pss.  xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  21).  As  men  seex  we  innermost 
recesses  of  their  homes  while  the  thunderstorm  sweens 
-over  the  city,  so  should  they  seek  Qod  in  that  solituae 
till  the  great  tempest  of  bis  indig^tion  has  passed 
by, 

(81)  The  earth  also  shall  disclose  her  blood.— 
laterally,  her  bloode  (plural  of  intensitjr).  The  prophet 
has  in  his  thoughts  the  reckless  destruction  of  life  wnich 
•characterised  the  great  world-powers  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  As  in  fiie  case  of  Abel's  blood  that  cried 
:£ram  the  ground  (Gen.  iv.  16),  so  here  the  earth  first 


brings  to  light  the  blood  of  those  that  have  heen  slain, 
and  then  the  forms  of  the  murdered  ones  themselves. 

xxvn. 

0)  Iieviathan  the  pieroizig  serpent.— Bather, 

fii,  or  fuaUwe,  The  verse  paints  in  vivid  symbolio 
guage  the  judgment  of  Jehovah  on  the  great^world- 
powers  that  nad  shed  the  blood  of  His  people.  The 
"  sword  of  the  Lord  '*  (primarily,  perhaps,  representing 
the  lightniDg.flash)  is  tamed  in  its  threef  da  character 
as  sore,  <uia  swift,  and  strong,  against  three  great  em* 
mres.  These  are  represented,  as  in  Esek.  xrii.  3,  xxix.  3 
Dan.  viL  3—7,  by  monstrous  forms  of  animal  life. 
The  "dragon "is  as  in  chap.  H.  19 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,14; 
Seek.  xxix.  3;  xxxiL  2,  the  standing  emblem  of  iUfypt : 
the  other  two,  so  genericaUy  like,  that  the  "  loviauum" 
("crocodile"  in  Job  xb.  1,  but  here,  probably, 
generieally  for  a  monster  of  the  serpent  type)  serres  as 
a  common  ^pe  for  both,  while  each  has  its  distinctive 
epithet,  may  refer  respectively  to  Aasyriaand  Babylon, 
tne  epithets  indicating  (1)  the  rapid  rush  of  the  !Iigris 
and  tne  tortuous  win&igs  of  the  Euphrates;  and  (2) 
the  policy  characteristio  of  each  empire,  of  which  the 
rivers  were  looked  upon  as  symbols,  one  rapidly  aggres* 
sive,  the  other  advancing  as  by  a  sinuous  deceit.  By 
some  commentators,  however,  £gypt  is  represented  in 
all  three  clauses;  while  others  (Cheyne)  see  in  them 
the  svmbols  not  of  earthljr  empire,  but  of  rebel  powers 
of  evil  and  darkness,  quoting  Job  xxri.  12, 13  in  support 
of  his  view. 

(2)  In  that  day  sing  ye  •  •  •  —The  prophet 
appears  once  again,  as  in  chap.  xxvi.  1,  as  the  hymn- 
wnter  of  the  future  day  of  the  triumph  of  the  redeemed. 
He  had  chanted  a  dirge  over  the  vineyard  that  was  nn- 
frnitf ul,  and  therefore  ^ven  orer  to  desolation.  He 
now  changes  the  waUmg  into  a  poem.  The  word 
trwulated  "red  wine"  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii  14)  signifies 
"fiery,"  or  "foaming."  The  LXX.  seems  to  have 
followed  a  different  t^t,  giving  (with  the  alteration  of 
a  sin^e  letter)  the  meaning,  '^Apleaeani  vineyard." 

(3)  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it.— The  words  imply  a 
distinct  reversal  of  the  sentence  passed  in  chap.  v.  1 — 7. 
Instead  of  iJiandonment,  there  is  constant  care.  Tnstiead 
of  the  donds  being  commanded  to  give  no  rain,  the 
Tineyard  is  water^  whenever  it  requires  watering. 
Instead  of  bein^f  wasted  by  the  wild  boar  or  by  spoilers, 
Jehovah  tends  it  both  by  day  and  night. 

(*)  Fury  is  not  in  me.— Better,  There  ie  no  wraih 
in  me.  Who  wiU  set  briars  and  thotns  before  me  f 
WUh  war  will  I  go  forth  againet  them;  I  will  bum 
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The  Iniquity  of  Jacob  Purged^ 


battle?  I  would  ^go  througli  them,  I 
would  bum  them  together,  <*>  Or  let 
him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he 
may  make  peace  with  me ;  and  he  shall 
maSce  peace  with  me. 

W  He  shall  cause  them  that  come  of 
Jacob  to  take  root :  Israel  shall  blossom 
and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world 
with  fruit.  ^  Hath  he  smitten  him, 
^as  he  smote  those  that  smote  him  ?  or 
is  he  slain  according  to  the  slaughter 
of  them  that  are  slain  by  him?  <^>In 
measure,  'when  it  shooteth  forth,  thou 


B.O. 

cir.ns. 


1   Or.    muarch 


S  Heb..  aeeorMug 
to  th«  itroke  ef 
tfiote. 


8  Or,   when  thou 
$mde$tU/9rth, 


i  Or,  tehat  he  re- 


6  Or,  avHimaget. 


wilt  debate  with  it:  ^he  stayeth  his: 
rough  wind  in  the  daj  of  the  east  wind^ 
W  By  this  therefore  shall  the  iniquity 
of  Jacob  be  purged ;  and  this  is  all  the 
fruit  to  take  away  his  rin;  when  he 
maketh  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as 
chalkstones  that  are  beaten  in  sunder, 
the  groyes  and  ^ima^s  shall  not  stand 
up.  <^^)Tet  the  defenced  city  shail  be 
desolate,  and  the  habitation  forsaken,, 
and  left  like  a  wilderness:  there  shall 
the  calf  feed,  and  there  shall  he  lie- 
down,  and  consume  the  branches  there- 


ihem  ifp  together.  The  reversal  of  the  sentence  is 
eontmned.  Wrath  against  this  vineyard  has  passed 
away  from  Jehovah.  Should  briars  and  thorns 
(symbols  of  the  enemies  of  His  people,  as  in  chaps,  ix. 
18,  X.  17 ;  2  Sam.  zziii.  6,  7 ;  Ezek.  li.  6)  spring  up,  he 
will  do  battle  against  them,  and  consnme  ihem  utterly. 

(^  Or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strengtti.— 
Or,  Let  him  lay  hold  on  my  fortress :  let  him  make 
peace  with  Me.  The  thought  implied  is  that  even  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah,  if  repentant,  may  find  in  Him 
"  their  castle  and  deliverer.''  To  Uiem,  too,  there  is  the 
gracious  invitation  to  make  peace. 

(0)  He  shall  oause  them  that  oome  of  Jacob 
•  •  •  — ^Better,  In  the  days  that  come  Jacob  shall  strike 
root  The  figure  of  Israel  as  the  vine  of  Jehovah's 
vineyard  is  carried  to  its  close.  The  true  Israel  of 
God  shall  ^o  through  its  normal  stages  pf  growth,  and 
its  restoration  shall  be  as  *'  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  " 
(Bom.  xL  12 ;  Hosea  ziv.  6).  With  this  picture  of 
blessedness  the  psalm  of  the  Church  of  the  future  comes 
to  an  end. 

(7)  Hath  he  smitten  him  .  .  .—  The  pronouns 
are  left  in  the  English  Y ersion  somewhat  obscure,  but 
the  use  of  capitals  makes  the  meaning  plain :  "  Hath 
He  (Jehovah)  smitten  him  (Israel)  as  Me  smote  those 
that  smote  him ;  or  is  he  slain  according  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  those  that  are  slain  by  Him  P  "  A  slight  idtera- 
tion  in  the  last  clause  in  the  text  gives,  according  to  the 
slaughter  of  his  slayers.  In  any  case  the  thought  is 
that  Jehorah  had  cnastised  the  guilt  with  a  leniency 
altogether  exceptional.  They  had  not  been  punished  as 
others  had  been.  The  words  admit,  however,  of  anotiier 
meaning,  which  is  preferred  by  some  critics,  vise,  that 
Jehovah  doth  not  smite  Israel  with  the  smiting  like 
that  with  which  his  (Israel's)  smiters  smote  him*^ 
t.e.,  had  not  punished,  as  the  oppressors  had  punished, 
ruthlessly  and  in  hate,  but  haa  in  His  wrath  remem- 
bered mercy. 

(8)  In  measure  •  .  .— literally,  with  the  force  of 
iteration,  with  measure  and  measure.  The  verse  con- 
tinues the  thought  of  the  preceding.  The  word  for 
"  measure  "  is  strictiy  definite :  the  seah,  or  third  part 
of  an  ephcA,  (comp.  chap.  v.  10),  and  therefore  used  as 
proverbial  for  its  smallness,  to  express  the  extreme 
moderation  of  Qod'a  chastisements. 

When  it  shooteth  forth,  thou  wilt  debate 
with  it. — ^Better,  When  thou  aidst  put  her  away,  thou 
didst  plead  with  her.  The  prophet  xaUs  back  upon  the 
thought  of  Hosea  L — iii.,  that  Israel  was  the  adulterous 
inf e  to  whom  Jehovah  had  given,  as  it  were,  a  bill  of 
divoroement,  but  against  whom  He  did  not  carry  the 
pleadings  to  the  furthest  point  that  the  rigour  <n  the 


law  allowed.    Comp.  for  this  meaning  chap.  L 1 ;  Deut. 
xxiv.  1 ;  Mai.  ii.  16. 

He  stayeth  his  rough  wind  .  .  .—The  words 
have  become  familiar,  as  expressing  the  loving-kindne6» 
which  will  not  heap  chastisement  on  chastisement,  lest 
a  man  should  be  swallowed  up  of  overmuch  sorrow^ 
which  keeps  the  "rough  wind  from  completing  the 
devastation  already  wrought  by  the  scorcning  "  east 
wind."  That  rendering,  however,  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained. The  word  translated  "stay"  is  found  dse- 
where  in  Prov.  xxv.  4,  5,  and  there  has  the  sense  of 
"  separating,"  or  "  sifting."  And  this  is  its  sense  here 
also,  the  thought  expressed  asserting,  though  in  another 
form  than  ihe  traditional  rendering,  the  compassion  of 
Jehovah,  in  that  He  sifts  with  his  rough  wind  vn  U^e  day 
of  east  wind;  though  punishment  oome  on  punishment, 
it  is  reformatory,  and  not  simply  penal,  to  eift,  and  not 
to  destroy.  A  rendering  accepted  by  some  critics 
gives.  He  sigheth  with  His  rough  wind,  as  though  with 
a  sorrowing  pity  mingled  with  the  chastisement. 

W  By  this  therefore  shaU  the  iniquity  of 
Jacob  be  purged. — ^The  pronoun  may  refer  dtfisr  to 
the  dustisement  of  the  previous  verse  as  the  instrument 
of  purification  (pref eraoly),  or  to  the  destruction  of 
idols  which  follows  as  the  result  and  proof  of  that 
purification,  the  end  contemplated  by  Jehovah  in  Hi» 
chastisements. 

This  is  all  the  firoit  to  take  away  his  siiu 
—-Better,  of  taking  away  his  sin.  The  words  repeat' 
the  tiioDght  of  the  previous  danse.  The  fruit  of  vs> 
pentance  and  forgiveness  will  be  found  in  rooting  out 
all  vestiges  of  idol-worship.  The  LXX.,  "w&n  I 
shall  ti^e  away  their  sins,"  is  quoted  ^by  St  Fkul  in 
Bom.  xi.  27. 

The  groves  and  images. — Litenllv,  as  else* 
where,  the  Asherahs,  or  the  sunimages,  the  two  leading* 
features  oi  the  cuUus  which  Israel  had  borrowed  fnnn 
the  PhoBuiciana  In  the  action  of  Jonah  (2  Ghion. 
xxxiv.  8, 4)  we  mav,  with  little  doubt»  trace  a  eonscioii» 
endeavour  to  fulfil  the  condition  which  Isaiah  had  thus 
proclumed.  He  sought  to  "  purge  "  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem from  the  "  groves  and  the  carved  (sun)  images^ 
and  molten  images." 

(10)  The  defenoed  city  shall  be  desolate .  .  . 
— ^The  key  to  this  prediction  is  found  in  chap.  xxv.  2» 
where  the  same  words  occur.  The  "  defenoea  cihr "  ia 
that  of  the  strangers,  who  are  the  enemies  of  God's 
people,  and  its  destruction  is  contrasted  with  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  purified  Jerusalem  of  the  preceding  vena. 
To  see  in  the  "defenoed  dty  *'  which  is  to  be  uid  low^ 
Jerusalem  itself  is  at  variance  with  the  natural 
sequence  of  thought.    The  picture  of  deeolatioii — ealvea 
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The  Drvmkarde  qf  Ephraim^. 


of.  f"^  When  the  bon^hs  thereof  are 
withered,  thej  shall  be  broken  off:  the 
women  come,  and  set  them  on  fire :  for 
it  18  a  people  of  no  nnderstanding : 
therefore  he  that  made  them  will  not 
have  mercy  on  them,  and  he  that  formed 
them  will  shew  them  no  favour. 

03k)  ^j^d  it- shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  thai  the  Lobd  shall  beat  off  from 
the  channel  of  the  river  nnto  the  stream 
of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  be  gathered  one 
by  one,  O  ye  children  of  Israel.  (^>  And 
it  shall  come  to  pascT  in  that  day,  that 
the  great  trumpet  shall  be  blown,  and 
they  shall  come  which  were  ready  to 
pensh  in  the  land  of  Assyria^  and  the 
outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shall 


1  Qobtfrrofcm. 


1  Heb..w(tt/MC 


worship  the  Lobd  in  the  holy  mount  at- 
Jerusalem. 

CHAPTEE  XXVin.— W  Woe  to  the 
crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of 
Ephraim,  whoee  glorious  beauty  i,  a. 
fading  flower,  which  are  on  the  head  of 
the  fat  valleys  of  them  that  are  ^over- 
come with  wine !  ('>  Behold,  the  Lord 
hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one,  which , 
as  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying 
storm,  as  a  flood  of  mighty  waters  over- 
flowing, shall  cast  down  to  the  earth 
with  the  hand.  <^)  The  crown  of  pride,- 
the  drunkaTJfl  of  Ephraim,  shall  be 
trodden  'under  feet :  ^>  and  the  glorious, 
beauty,  which  is  on  the  head  of  the  f  at^- 


feeding  in  what  had  been  the  bnsv  streets  of  a  popa- 
lous  dty— is  analogous  to  that  of  the  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert,"  roaring  among  the  rains  of  Babylon,  in 
chap.  xiii.  21,  22. 

w  When  the  boughB  thereof  are  withered 
.  •  . — ^The  pictnre  of  the  wasted  city  receives  another 
tonch.  S&nhe  cover  its  open  spaces  (perhaps  the 
prophet  thinks  of  the  gardens  and  parks  within  the 
walls  of  a  city  like  Bab^^on),  and  women  come,  without 
fear  of  treroaissing,  to  gather  them  for  firewood. 

For  it  is  a  peoj^e  of  no  understanding.— 
The  words  are  generic  enough,  and  may  he  applied, 
like  similar  wor£  in  chap,  i  3 ;  Jer.  viiL  7 ;  I>eui 
zxdL  28,  to  Israel  as  apostate,  or  to  the  world-power, 
which  was  the  enemy  of  IsraeL  In  this  case,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  context  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  ^e 
latter  reference.  So  taken,  the  words  are  suggestive, 
as  witnessing  to  the  prophet's  beli^  that  the  uod  of 
Israel  was  abo  the  Maker  and  the  Former  of  the  nations 
of  the  heathen  world. 

(12)  The  Lord  shall  beat  off  .  .  .—The  English 
Version  conveys  scarcely  any  meaning.  The  verh  used 
is  Ihai  which  we  find  in  chap,  xzviii.  27  for  the  ''heat- 
ing out"  of  seeds  from  tneir  husks,  as  a  form  of 
threshing.  In  Deut.  zziv.  20  it  is  used  of  the  headng 
down  of  the  olive  crop.  So  understood,  the  words 
imply  a  promise,  like  that  of  chap,  xrii  6,  hut  on  a  far 
wider  mile.  Instead  of  the  gleaning  of  a  few  olives 
from  the  topmost  houghs,  there  should  he  a  full  and 
abundant  gathering,  and  yet  each  angle  olive,  "  one  hy 
one,'*  should  receive  an  undivided  care.  Judu^  and 
Israel  should  once  more  be  peopled  as  in  the  dim  of 
old,  and  the  ideal  boundaries  of  their  territory  should 
be  restored. 

The  channel,  ex  flood  of  the  river,  is  the  Euphrates. 

The  stream  of  Egypt.— As  m  Qen.  rv.  18,  1 
Kings  viii.  65,  not  the  Nile,  but  the  river  which  divides 
Palestine  from  Egypt,  known  by  the  Greeks  as  Bhino- 
eolura^  and  now  the  Wady-ei-'Arieh. 

(18)  The  great  trumpet  shall  be  blown . .  .— 
The  symbolism  had  a  probable  origin  in  the  edlver  trum- 
pets which  were  usedfin  tiie  journeys  of  the  Israelites 
"  for  the  calling  of  the  assembly  and  for  the  journeying 
of  the  camps  (Num.  z.  1 — 10),  and  wmch  were 
solemnly  blown  in  the  year  of  JiU>ilee  on  the  eve  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  zzv.  9).  It  re-appears  in 
the  Apocalyptic  eschatology  of  Matt.  zxiv.  81 ;  1  Cor. 


zv.  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  standing  there,  as  here,  for  any 
great  event  that  heralds  the  fnmhnent  of  a  Diyine  pur- 
pose. That  purpose,  in  this  instance,  is  the  prochuna- 
tion  of  the  Xear  of  Redemption,  the  restoration  of 
the  dispened  of  Israel  from  the  countries  of  their 
ezUe,  of  which,  as  in  chaps,  zi.  11,  ziz.  23,  Assyria  and 
Egypt  are  the  two  chief  representatives.  (Oomp. 
Zeph.  iii  10.) 

XX  vm. 

(1)  Woe  to  the  orown  of  pride  .  •  .—Better,  the 
proud  CTOfum  of  the  drwnkarde  of  Ephraim.  The 
chapter  is  remarkable,  as  showing  that  the  prophet's- 
woMC  was  not  limited  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  but 
eztended  to  the  northern  kingdom.  The  warning 
was  clearly  uttered  before  the  capture  of  Samaria  by 
Sahnaneser,  or,  more  probably,  b^  Sargon,  and  pamts 
in  vivid  colours — reminding  us  m  part  of  Amos  vi. 
4—6,  not  without  a  side  glance  at  the  like  vices  in 
Jerusalem  f  chap.  zziL  13)— the  license  into  which  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  had  fallen.  With  a< 
bold  personification  the  words  paint  (1)  the  banquet 
with  its  revellers,  crowned,  as  in  the  later  days  of 
Bome,  with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  and  (2)  Samaria  itself 
as  such  a  wreath,  once  beautiful,  now  fading,  crowning, 
the  "  head  "  of  the  "  fat,"  or  luzuriant,  valley  (literally,. 
valley  'of  oils,  or,  fat  things)  in  which  the  revellers 
held  their  feasts.  Gheyne  notes  that  the  inscription 
of  Salmaneser  records  that  the  tribute  of  Jehu  con-, 
sisted  of  bowls,  cups,  and  goblets  of  ^Id,  as  illustrating 
theluzury  of  the  palace  of  Samana  {Beeorde  of  the 
Past,  V.  41).  The  LXX.  stran^elv  renders  the  last 
clause,  "drunk  without  wine,"  as  if  from  a  reminiscence 
of  chap.  zziz.  9,  and  gives  the  "  hirelings  of  Ephraim  " 
instead  of  "  drunkards." 

(2)  The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one 
.  .  . — ^The  Hebrew  may  be  either  neuter,  as  in  the 
TiXX.  and  Targum,  or  masculine,  as  in  the  Authorised 
Yersion.  In  either  case  it  refers  to  the  Eling  of  Assyria 
as  the  instrument  of  Jehovah's  vengeance,  the  simili- 
tudes employed  to  describe  his  action  reproducing  those- 
of  chaps,  viii.  7,  8>  zzv.  4.  Here  the  picture  is  that  of 
the  "destroyii^  storm,"  the  pestilent  or.  blasting' 
tempest  withering,  and  the  flood  sweeping  away,  the 
beautiful "  garland  "  of  Samaria. 

W  And  the  gloriona  beauty  •  •  .—Better,  And 
the  fading  flower  of  his  glorious  beauty  ,  .  .  aihaU  be 
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TBilIej,  shall  be  a  fading  flower,  and  as  the 
liasty  frait  before  the  summer;  which 
v)hen  he  that  looketh  upon  it  seetii,  while 
it  is  yet  in  his  hand  he  ^  eateth  it  up. 

<^>  in  that  day  shall  the  Lobd  of  hosts 
be  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and  for  a 
diadem  of  beanty,  unto  the  residue  of 
Ids  people,  <^  ana  for  a  spirit  of  judg- 
ment to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment, 
4iJid  for  strength  to  them  that  turn  the 
battle  to  the  gate. 

(7)  But  they  also  have  erred  throufirh 
^«fine,  and  though  strong  drink  aie^t 
of  the  way ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet 
^▼e  erred  through  strong  drink,  they 
4ure  swallowed  up  of  wine,  the^  are  out 
•of  the  way  through  strong  drmk ;  they 
'Orr  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment. 
(9  For  all  tables  are  full  of  vomit  and 
Pithiness,  so  that  there  ie  no  place  dean* 


Ingt 


s  Or.  iMth  been. 


4fHel»., 


a  1  Oor.  14.  SL 


ft  Or.   k«  kath 


W  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge  9 
and  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand 
'doctrineP  them  that  are  weaned  fix>m 
the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts. 
00)  For  precept  *itMMi  be  upon  precept^ 
precept  upon  precept;  line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line;  here  a  little,  and  there 
a  little :  <^)  for  with  ^stammering  lips 
and  another  tongue  'will  he  sp^Lk  to 
this  people.  ^>  To  whom  he  said,  This 
is  the  rest  whorenUh  ye  may  cause  the 
weary  to  rest;  and  this  is  the  refresh- 
ing :  yet  they  would  not  hear.  <^>  But 
the  word  of  the  Losn  was  unto  them 
precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept;  line  upon  lii^,  line  upon 
line ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  littte ; 
that  they  mi^ht  go,  and  fisLll  back- 
ws^  and  be  oroken,  and  snared,  and 
taken. 


ae  the  early  fig^  hrfore  the  finUt-gathering.  The  "  eadv 
fig,"  as  a  spe&d  delieaov  (Hoe.  ix.  10 ;  Mieah  viL  1), 
beeomee  a  type  of  the  oean^  and  rvide  of  Samaria, 
•doomed  to  inevitable  deetmeaon.  ( uomp.  NaJinm  iiL 
12^)  Such  a  fig  the  pasfler-by  seizes,  ana  eagerly  de- 
vours. So,  the  prophet  etm,  with  a  Dante-Bke  homeli- 
ness of  comparison,  should  the  Assyrian  king  treat 
Samaria. 

<5)  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  for 
a  crown  of  glory  .—The  words  are  obvioosly  used  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  "  crown  of  pride  "in  verses  1—3. 
The  tme  g^ory  of  the  people  for  "  the  remnant  that 
-should  be  uit  ^  of  Israel,  as  well  as  Judah,  should  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  whom  they  would 
then  aeknowleolge.  In  the  gathering  of  some  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  at  Hesekiah's  passover72  Ghron.  zxz.  11) 
there  had  already  been  an  earnest  of  such  a  restored 
imion. 

<e)  And  for  a  spirit  of  Judgment  .  •  .--The 
words  rpmindusof  the  list  of  spiritual  gifts  in  chap.  xL  2. 
The  injustice  of  corrupt  judges  was  the  erring  evil 
of  both  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  and  their  place  was 
to  be  taken  by  those  who  should  be  just  and  faithful. 
And  brave  warriors,  able  to  drive  back  the  enemy  to 
the  gate  of  the  dty  from  which  they  had  issued  forth 
(2  Sam.  zi  23>~ or,  perhaps,  to  defeat  them  at  the 
gate  of  that  wluoh  they^  attacked— should  be  the  com- 
panions of  the  upright  judges. 

(7)  But  they  also  have  erred  through  •  •  •— 
Better,  yettheaealeo  reel . . .  Isaiah  acts  on  the  method 
of  Nathan  when  he  said,  "  Thou  artthe  man."  Eb  has 
painted  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim ;  now  he  turns  and 
paints  in  yet  darker  colours  the  drunkards  of  Judah. 
Priests  were  seen  reeling  to  their  services,  prophets  reel- 
ing in  the  very  act  of  tneir  counterfeit  inspiration.  The 
threefold  iteration  of  the  word  for  "reel "  emphasises  the 
scandals  of  the  scene.  The  sins  of  the  sons  of  Eli, 
those  of  which  Micah  (chap.  ii.  11)  had  spoken,  were  re- 
produced in  all  their  enormity.  The  most  loathsome 
Matures  of  their  drunkenness  are  printed  in  verse  8 
with  a  boldness  which  is  almost  pnotographic.  The 
prohibition  of  wine  during  the  time  when  the  priests 
wer«  on  duty  (Lev.  x.  1—9)  adds  to  the  gfuilt  thus  re- 
pf6sented4  • 


W  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge?— The 
two  verses  that  follow  leprodnce  the  language  of  the 
drunkards  as  they  talk  semfully  of  the  prophet  "  To 
whom  does  he  come  with  whM  he  caUs  ms  '  know, 
ledge '  and  his '  doctrine  P  *  (better,  iiietaa^^^  as  in 


19).  Does  he  think  that  they  are  boys' just  weaned, 
who  are  to  be  taught  the  first  elements  of  the  religion 
of  the  infant  sdioolP''  Then  in  their  moekny  uiey 
describe  (verse  10)  his  teaohing,  witii  what  was  to 
them  its  wearisome  iteration,  "  Alwavs  preorai  upon 
precept,  line  upon  line . . .  ** — petfy  reoukes  ana  pomle 
naiping  upon  the  same  note,  eemper  eamdem  eemene 
oamiUBnam,  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Isaiah  was 
indignantly  reproducing,  as  St  Paul  does  in  2  Cor.  x. 
10,  xi.  16,  1/ ;  the  ver]^  words,  almost  the  drunken 
accents,  in  which  the  pnests  and  false  prophets  bad 
spoken  of  him. 

(U)  With  stammering  lips  and  another 
tongue  •  •  .—The  "stammering  lips"  are  those  of 
the  Assyrian  conquerors,  whose  s^ech  would  seem  to 
the  men  of  Judah  as  a  barbarous  iMrfow.  They,  with 
their  diort  sharp  commands,  would  oe  the  next  utteren 
of  Jehovah's  vml  to  the  PJBC^  who  would  not  fisten  to 
the  pn^et's  teaching.  The  description  of  the ''  stam- 
menng  tongue  "  re-«ppearB  in  chap,  xzxiii.  19.  (Coop. 
Dent.  zzrm.  49.}  In  1  Oor.  ziv.  21,  the  words  are 
applied  to  the  girt  of  **  tonfues,"  which,  in  its  ecstatic 
utterances,  was  unintelligime  to  those  who  heard  it, 
and  was  therefore,  as  &e  speech  of  the  barbarian 
conquerors  was  in  Isaiah's  thoughts,  the  aatithaBs  ol 
true  prophetic  teaching. 

(IS)  To  whom  he  said.  This  is  the  rest  .  •  •-- 
The  prophet  vindicates  himself  against  the  eharse  of 
beixig  a  repeater  of  wearisome  messsges  of  remke. 
Bather  had  ne  pointed  the  way  to  a  time  of  repsiitanee» 
and  tiieroFore  of  rest  and  refreshment  But  to  this 
also  tiiey  dosed  their  ears.  They  had  but  one  for- 
mula of  derision,  whatever  might  he  the  subject  of  the 
prophet's  teaching ;  and  the  prophet,  with  all  the  seom 
of  irony,  repeats  that  formula  in  the  words  that 
follow. 

(19  That  they  might  go,  and  fall  backwazd 
.  .  . — ^Thewordsareanechoofthoseinchap.  viiL14, 15. 
The  preaching  which  might  have  led  to 
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^  Wherefore  hear  the  word  of  the 
LoBDy  ye  Boomfnl  meiiy  that  rale  this 
people  whidi  is  in  Jeroaalem.  <^>  Be- 
cause ye  haye  said.  We  have  made  a 
ooyenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  axe 
we  at  agreement ;  when  the  overflowing 
sooTxrge  shall  pass  thronffh,  it  shall  not 
come  nnto  ns :  for  we  nave  made  lies 
onr  refuge,  and  tmder  falsehood  have 
we  hid  oorselTes:  ^^  therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Gh>n,  Behold,  I  lay  in 
i&on  for  a  foundation  'a  stone,  a  med 
stone,  a  precions  comer  tioney  a  sure 
foundation :  he  that  belieyeth  shall  not 
make  haste.  ^^  Judgment  also  will  I 
lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to 
ti^e  plummet :  and  the  miil  shall  sweep 
away  the  refuge  of  lies,  and  the  waters 
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shall  overflow  the  hiding  place.  <^  And 
your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  dis- 
annulled, and  your  agreement  with  hell 
shall  not  stand;  when  the  overflowixi|^ 
scouree  shall  pass  throu|^l^  then  ye 
shall  be  ^trodden  down  by  it.  <^>  From 
the  time  that  it  goeth  forth  it  shall  talce 
you;  for  morning  by  morning  shall  it 
pass  over,  by  day  and  by  night :  and  it 
shall  be  a  vexation  only  ^io  xmderstand 
the  report  (^)  For  the  bed  is  shorter 
than  uiat  a  mem  can  stretch  himself  on 
it :  and  the  covering  narrower  than  that 
he  can  wrap  himsefi  4n  it.  ^^  For  the 
LosD  shall  rise  up  as  in  mount  *Pera- 
zim,  he  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley 
of  'Gibeon,  that  he  may  do  his  work, 
his  strange  work ;  and  bring  to  pass  his 


refreshing''  would  beoome  to  those  who  soomed  it 
a  "stnmnlliig  stone*'  on  which  thev  would  hXi,  a 
''net"  in  wmeh  tho]^,  who  bossted  dr  thefar  freedom, 
wonld  be  entangled. 

(1^)  Ye  scomAil  men,  that  rule  this  people 
.  .  .—The  last  words  emphsfliae  the  iMst  that  Uie  men 
who  derided  the  pn^het  m  their  worldly  wisdom  were 
found  among  HeMBah'a  chief  princes  and  coonael- 
lorsy  the .  partiians  now  of  an  Aaarrian,  now  of  an 
Egrptian  aUianee-^anTthing  rather  iiian  the  policy  of 
liflpieonfinees  and  repentance. 

w  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death 
.  .  . — ^The  phraae  was  a  proverlnal  one.  (Oomp.  Job 
▼.  23 ;  Hoe.  ii.  18.)  Gh^nne  quotes  Lacan,  ix.  394^ 
Pax  iUi9  cwn  morte  data  eH  (They  have  made  peace 
with  death  **).  •^  Hell  '*  ia  the  Hebrew  Sheol  (Hadee), 
the  region  of  the  dead.  The  two  are  joined  together,  as 
in  Hoe.  ziii.  U;  Rev.  zx.  13, 14 

When  the  overflowing  soonrge .  •  .—The  words 
probably  implied  a  sneer  at  the  imagery  which  the  pro- 
phet had  used,  painting  the  Assyrian  invasion  first  as  a 
flood  (ch^  viii.  7, 8),  and  then  as  aacomge  (chap.  z.  24). 
(Gomp.  Tene  2.)  The  acomen  think  that  their  '*  Hes  " 
win  give  them  a  refoge  from  the  danger  under  eitiier 
form. 

0^  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  flrandation 
.  .  .— We  haire  first  to  deal  with  the  imageiy,  then  with 
the  interpretation.  The  former  connects  itedf  with  the 
importance  which  attached,  in  ancient  as  in  modem 
arcniteotore,  to  the  foundation  stems  of  a  building 
p.  Sjnga  V.  17).  So  in  Zion  the  foundation  stone  waa 
laid,  as  witncaaed  in  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Moeque  of 
Omar  (Kvbhet-eM-Biikhraitii.e,, "  dome  of  the  rock  "),  on 
the  aobd  rock.  In  the  stone  which  waa  made  *'  the 
head  of  the  comer "  (Pa.  cxviii.  22)  we  haire  a  like 
thought.  From  the  prephefs  stand-point  tins  was 
identical  with  themaniicsuitionof  JehoTah's  righteous- 
ness in  and  through  the  Temple  in  its  higher  spiritual 
aspect.  Christian  interpreten  have  rightly  found  the 
trae  fulfilment  of  the  words  in  theperson  of  the  Christ 
(Eph.  ii.  20;  1  Peter  ii.  6,  7).  The  •*  comer  stone," 
the  lopw  angularU  of  the  Yulg.  is  that  upon  which 
two  waUs  at  right  anglea  to  each  other  rest  and  are 
bonded  together.  The  "tried  atone"  (literally,  gtone 
of  proof)  may  be  one  (1)  which  stands  erery  test,  or 
(2)  one  which  tries  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it, 


_  an  aeylnm,  or  a  "  stone  of  stnmUinff,"  aooozd-^ 
inffto  t£eir  character.  (Comp.  Luke  ii.  84,  85;  zz.  18.) 

UB  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.— 
The  LXX.  and  acme  other  Tersiona  give  *'  ahall  not  be 
ashamed,"  which  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  trana- 
lation.  The  TSngliah  Version,  following  the  Yulgate, 
represents  tiie  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  haste  and  hurry 
bemg  regarded  in  their  contrast  to  the  calm  temper  of 
a  steadfast  faith.    (Comp.  chap.  y.  19.) 

(17)  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  Une  •  • 
— ^Bather,  J  make  huknnewtfor  a  Une,  and  rigkteoue* 
neeefor  aplumnuS,  The  architectural  imagery  is  con- 
tinued. The  "  elect  comer  stone  "  shall  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  perfection,  laid  four-square  (Rev.  zzL  16), 
and,  tlierefore,  ahould  be  the  true  place  of  refuge;  while 
the  boast  of  the  scomers,  which  the  pronhet  repeats  in 
the  words  that  f oUow,  should  prove  a  false  ona  They 
would  see  their  place  of  refuge  swept  awaj  by  the  great 
waters.  (Comp.  Matt.  tIL  26, 27.)  Their  treatr  with 
death  and  Hadea  ahould  be  treated  as  null  ana  void. 
The^  should  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  invading 
armies. 

WFrom  the  time  that  it  goeth  forth  it 
shall  take  you.—The  words  that  follow  remind  us 
of  Deut.  zzviii.  66,  67.  Bay  by  day  would  come  the 
dreadrumours  of  the  Aseyrianmarch.  Then  the  "report" 
would  no  hmger  be  unintelligible.  Tnstead  ox  the 
**  line  upon  Ime,  precept  upon  precept,"  there  would  be 
"  mourning  upon  mourning,"  "  day  and  nifl^t,"  each 
with  its  sad  burden  of  alarming  tidings.  To  under- 
stand those  tidings  would  be  a  vexation  and  a  tenor. 
The  word  for  "  report "  is  the  same  as  the  "  doctrine  " 
of  verse  9,  and  stands,  in  each  case,  for  the  derided 
"  meeeage  "  of  the  prophet. 

(20)  For  the  bed  is  shorter  •  •  .—The  image 
represents  yividly  a  policy  that  ended  in  failure. 
HesBckiah's  counseUors  had  "made  their  bed,"  and 
would  have  to  lie  on  it,  in  their  ]^m»tian  alliance, 
but  it  would  not  meet  their  wants.  nSi  and  blankets 
would  be  all  too  scanty,  and  leave  them  in  a  reatless 
disquietude. 

(u)  The  Lord  shaU  rise  np  as  in  mount 
Peraaim  .  •  • — The  point  of  the  reference  to  David  s 
Tictories  at  Baal  Peraaim  (2  Sam.  v.  20;  1  Chron.  xiy. 
11),  and  at  Cibeon  (1  Chron.  ziy.  16)i8  that  then  Jeho- 
yah  had  interpoaed  on  behalf  of  ma  people  against 
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The  Parable  of  the  Ploughmcm. 


ISA T  AH,    XXVin.       Wisd(mqf  the  Sower  ofnd  the  Reapm^. 


act,  his  strange  act.  <^>  Now  therefore 
be  ye  not  mockers,  lest  your  bands  be 
made  strong :  fori  have  heard  from  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts  a  consumption,  even 
determined  upon  the  whole  earth. 

<*^>  Give  ye  ear,  and  hear  my  voice ; 
hearken,  and  hear  my  speech.  (^)  Doth 
the  ploughman  plow  all  day  to  sowP 
doth  he  open  and  break  the  clods  of  his 
ground?  (^>  When  he  hath  made  plain 
tiie  face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad 
the  fitches,  and  scatter  the  cummin,  and 
cast  in  ^the  principal  wheat  and  the 


1  Or,  tt«  wUsI  in 
tt«    yrtactool 


SOr.qMK. 


SHetutordirf 


4  0r.Aii4k«Und- 


appointed  barley  and  the  'rie  in  their 
'place?  (^  ^For  his  QoA  doth  infltruct 
mm  to  discretion,  and  doth  teach  him. 
<^  For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed  with 
a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a  cart 
wheel  turned  about  upon  the  cummin ; 
but  the  fitches  are  beaten.out  with  a 
staf^  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod. 
<^ Bread  com  is  bruised;  because  he 
will  not  ever  be  threshing  it,  nor  break 
it  with  the  wheel  of  his  oixt,  nor  bruise 
it  with  his  horsemen.  ^*>This  also 
Cometh  forth  from  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 


their  enemies.  The  "new  and  strange"  work — ^the 
very  paradox  of  projJiecy — was  tiiat  He  would  now 
rise  npto  overthrow  Mis  own  people. 

(22)  la'ow  therefore  be  ye  not  mockers  .  .  .<- 
The  mlers  are  warned  that  the  scorn  in  which  they 
indulge  so  freely  will  only  make  the  fetters  whicn 
alrea^  gall  them  tighter  and  heavier.  In  the  words 
that  follow  the  prophet  leprodnoes  his  own  lanffoage  in 
chap.  X.  23  ^vrhere  see  Notes),  prohablv  because  they  had 
been  sin^lea  out  as  a  special  subject  for  derision. 

W  Qive  ye  ear  •  .  • — ^The  words  remind  us  of 
the  st^e  of  the  "  wisdom "  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Prov.  ii.  1,  iv.  1,  v.  1 ;  Ps.  zxxiy.  11)  in  which 
Isaiah  had  been  trained.  Isaiah  is  about  to  set  before 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear  a  parable  which  he  does 
not  interpret,  and  which  will,  therefore,  task  all  their 
energies.  The  idea  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  parable 
is  like  that  of  Matt  xyL  2-— 4,  that  men  fail  to  apply  in 
discerning  the  signs  of  the  times  the  wisdom  which  uiey 
practise  or  recognise  in  the  common  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  tmage  of  the  soil.  As  that  tillage  i>re- 
sents  widely  varied  processes,  differing  with  each  nnd 
of  sprain,  so  the  sowiog  and  the  threshing  of  GK>d's 
i^intual  husbandry  presents  a  like  diversity  of  opera- 
tions. What  that  diversity  indicates  in  detail  the 
prophet  proceeds  to  show  with  what  may  again  be 
called  a  Dante-like  minuteness. 

(24)  Doth  the  plowman  plow  all  day  •  •  .  P 
—Better,  efoery  day.  Ploughing  represents  naturally, 
as  in  Jer.  iv.  3,  the  preparatory  discipline  by  which 
the  spiritual  soil  is  rendered  fit  for  the  sowers  work. 
It  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end,  and  is,  therefore,  in  its 
very  nature  but  for  a  season.  To  a  nation  passing 
through  this  stage,  Assyrian  invaders  scoring  their  long 
furrows  visibly  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  parable 
gave  tiie  hope  that  this  was  preparing  the  way  for  ilie 
seed-time  of  a  better  harvest. 

(»)Doth  he  not  oast  abroad  the  fitches 
....  P— Modem  English  would  give  vetehee.  Each 
verb  is  carefully  chosen  to  describe  the  special  process 
that  belonged  to  each  kind  of  seed.  We  have,  as  it 
were,  an  exceipt  from  the  "  Georf^cs  "  of  Pidestine. 
Identification  m  such  cases  is  not  always  easy;  but 
I  follow  Mr.  Garruthers  {Bible  Educator,  L  38)  in 
reading  *'  fennel  seed  "  for  the  "  fitches  "  of  the  English 
version.  This,  proverbially  among  the  smallest  of  seeds, 
so  as  to  be  a  type  of  the  microscopic  unseen,  was  scat- 
tered broadcaist;  "cummin,"  also  proverbial  for  its 
smallness,  was  sown  by  a  like  process,  with  some  tech- 
nical variation,  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
words.  Wheat  and  barlev  were  "  dropped  in "  more 
deliberately  by  the  hand  of  the  sower,  ana  then  (instead 


of  "  the  rie  in  thmr  place  "),  "  veleheefor  ike  horders 
thereof f"  these  being  used  in  the  East  as  a  kind  of 
herbaceous  bedge  round  the  field  of  com.  The  [mint 
of  the  enumeration  is  that  the  wise  tiller  of  the  soU  is 
discriminating  in  his  methods,  and  deals  with  each 
seed  according  to  its  nature.  So  is  it,  the  prophet 
suggests  through  the  parable  which  he  does  not  inter- 
prot,  with  the  great  Husbandman,  whose  field  is  the 
world,  and  for  whom  the  nations  aro  as  seed.  For 
"  cast  in  the  principal  wheat  ..."  read  set  the  wheai 
in  lines  and  the  barley  in  the  afpoiwted  flaoe, 

(2Q  For  his  Gknl  doth  instmot  nim  to  dis- 
oretion  •  .  .—Better,  as  in  the  mai]^,  with  a  slight 
variation.  He  ireateSh  each  as  is  fittmg,  his  Qod  tn- 
etruding  him.  The  prophet  looks  on  ue  skill  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  which  seemed  the  outcome  of  a  long 
experience,  as  nothing  less  than  a  gift  of  God.  The 
legends  of  the  Gtotiles  embraced  that  thought  in  tbe 
myths  of  Osiris  and  Oannes,  of  Dionysius  and  Tripto- 
lemos ;  Isaiah  states  the  fact  without  the  mythos. 

(87)  For  the  fltohes  are  not  threshed  .  •  .— 
Better, /ettiiel  seed,  as  before.  The  m>  of  the  prophet 
passes  nom  the  beginning  to  the  ena  of  the  husband- 
man's  work.  He  nnds  there  also  the  varying  methods 
of  a  like  discrunination.  A  man  would  be  thoug^ht  mad 
who  threshed  his  fennel  seed  and  cummin  with  the 
same  instrument  that  he  uses  for  his  barlev  and  his 
wheat  It  is  enough  to  beat  or  tap  them  with  the  "  rod," 
or  "  staff,"  which  was,  in  fact»  used  in  each  case.  Inter- 
protinji^  this  parable,  we  mav  see  in  the  fennel  and  the 
cummm  the  little  ones  of  the  earth,  with  whom  God 
deals  more  gently  than  with  liie strong.  "Tribulation,'* 
as  the  etymology  of  the  word  (Mbuliwn,  a  threshing 
instrument^  tells  us,  is  a  threshing  process.  The  lesson 
of  the  parable  is  that  it  comes  to  n«ions  and  individuals 
in  season  and  in  measure.  The  main  idea  is  familiar 
enough  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  (Micah  iv.  13; 
Hab.  iiL  12).  The  novelty  of  Isaiah's  treatment  of  it 
consists  in  his  bringing  in  the  minute  details,  and  draw- 
ing this  lesson  from  them. 

T2B)  Bread  oom  is  bruiBed.— Better,  as  a  question. 
Is  bread  com  crushed  to  pieces  f  As  the  poor  and 
meek  of  the  earth  were  as  iihe  fennel  and  Che  cummin, 
so  Israel,  in  its  national  greatness,  was  as  the  "bread 
com*'  of  the  wheat  and  barley.  For  this  a  severer 
chastisement,  a  more  thorough  threshing,  was  needed ; 
but  the  end  of  threshing  is  the  preservation,  not  the 
destruction,  of  the  trae  grain.  It  is  for  a  time,  not  for 
ever.  It  separates  the  worthless  from  the  predoaa. 
The  wheels  stop  when  they  have  done  their  work. 

(ao)  This  also  oometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of 
hosts.— The  foroe  of  the  climax  lies  in  the  use  of  the 
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The  JHsiresa  of  the  City  of  David.  ISAIAH,    XXIX.       Dream  qftha  Hwngry  and  the  Thirsty. 


^kich  is  wonderful  in  oonnsel,  a/nd  ex- 
cellent in  working. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. —  WWoe  ^to 
Ariel,  to  Ariel,  'the  city  where  David 
dwelt!  add  ye  year  to  year;  let  them 
^kill  sacrifices.  <'>  Yet  I  will  distress 
Ariel,  and  t^ere  shall  be  heaviness  and 
sorrow:  and  it  shall  be  nnto  me  as 
Ariel.  (^)  And  I  wiU  camp  against  thee 
round  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against 
iihee  with  a  mount,  and  1  will  raise  forts 
against  thee.  <^>And  thou  shalt  be 
brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  out  of 
the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low 
out  of  the  dust,  and  tiiy  voice  shall  be, 
AS  of  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall 
^  whisper  out  of  the  dust. 

(5)  Moreover  the  multitude  of  thy 
strangers  shall  be  like  small  dust,  and 
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the  multitude  of  the  terrible  ones  shaU 
he  as  chaff  that  passeth  away :  yea,  it 
shall  be  at  an  instont  suddenly.  <^)  Thou 
shalt  be  visited  of  the  Lobd  of  hosts 
with  thunder,  and  with  earthquake,  and 
great  noise,  with  storm  and  tempest, 
and  the  flajne  of  devouring  fire.  ^^  And 
the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that 
fight  against  Ariel,  even  all  that  fi^ht 
aminst  her  and  her  munition,  and  tioat 
distress  her,  shall  be  as  a  dream  of  a 
night  vision.  <^)It  shall  even  be  as 
when  an  hungry  mam,  dreameth,  and, 
behold,  he  eateth ;  but  he  awaketh,  and 
his  socd  is  empty :  or  as  when  a  thirsty 
man  dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  drinketh; 
but  he  awaketh,  and,  behold,  he  is  faint, 
and  his  soul  hath  appetite :  so  shall  the 
multitude  of  all  the  nations  be,  that 
fight  against  mount  Zion. 

<*>  Siaiy  yourselves,  and  wonder ;  *cry 


hiffhesi  of  the  Divine  names  instead  of  "  Gk>d " 
^Mohim)»  as  in  verse  26.  The  wisdom  of  the  husband* 
man  was  His  gift  in  the  highest  aspect  of  the  being 
that  had  been  revealed  to  men,  and  that  gift  was  in 
itself  a  parable  of  the  method  of  His  own  government. 

XXIX. 


(^  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel.— The  name  belonoB  to 
the  same  gronp  of  poetic  synonyms  as  Bahab  (Pss. 
Izzxvii.  4,  mnrix.  10)  and  the  Valley  of  Vision  (Ps.  zxii. 
1).  It  may  haye  been  coined  bylsai&h  himself.  It 
may  have  lieen  part  of  the  secret  language  of  the  pro* 
phetic  schools,  as  Sheshach  stood  for  Bdbel  ( Jer.  zxy. 
26),  Bahab  for  Egypt  (chap,  li  9),  and  in  the  langnage 
of  later  Babbis,  fidom,  and  in  that  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Babel,  for  Borne  (Bev.  xrii.  5).  Modem  langnajge  nas, 
it  will  be  remembered,  like  names  of  praLse  ana  scorn 
for  England  and  France,  thongh  these  (John  Bull,  the 
British  lion,  Orapand,  and  the  Gkdlic  Cock)  scarcely 
rise  to  the  level  oi  poeiry.  "  Ariel "  has  been  variously 
interpreted  as  "  the  lion  of  God,"  or  "  the  hearth  A 
God.  The  first  meaning  has  in  its  favour  the  use  of 
the  same  word  for  men  of  special  heroism  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20  ("  lion-like  men,"  as  m  the  margin, "  lions  of 
Gtod"),  and  perhaps  in  Isa.  zzziii.  7  (see  Note).  The 
**  lion  was,  it  may  be  noted,  the  traditional  symbol  of 
Jadah  (Bev.  v.  5).  In  the  words  that  follow,  "  the  city 
where  David  dwelt,"  the  prophet  interprets  the  mystic 
name  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.  The  verb  for 
"dwelt"  conveys  the  sense  of  " encamping."  David 
had  dwelt  securely  in  the  roek-f  oriaress  of  Zion. 

Add  ye  year  to  year,— The  word  implies  the 
solemn  keeping  of  the  New  Year  festival.  The  people 
mijght  keep  that  festival  and  ofPer  many  sacrifices,  but 
this  woula  not  avail  to  ward  oft  the  tribulation  which 
they  deserved,  and  at  wluch  the  prophet  had  hinted  in 
the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

(2)  And  it  shall  be  unto  me  as  Ariel.— Better, 
But  she  (the  city)  shaU  he  unto  me  as  Ariel.  That 
name  would  not  falsify  itself.  In  the  midst  of  all  her 
*^  heaviness  and  sorrow,"  Jerusalem  should  still  be  as 
"  the  lion  of  God,"  or,  taking  the  other  meaning,  as  the 
*'  altar-hearth  "  of  God.    (Ck>mp.  Ezek.  xliii.  15.) 


(8)  I  will  enoamp  against  thee  •  .  •  —The 
words  describe  the  strategy  of  an  Eastern  siege,  as  wo 
see  it  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures — ^the  mound  raised 
against  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  battering-ram  placed 
upon  the  mound,  and  brou^t  to  bear  upon  the  walls. 
(See  Jer.  zzziii.  4 ;  Esek.  iv.  2.) 

W  Shalt  speak  out  of  the  ground.- The  words 
paint  the  panic  of  the  besieged,  the  words  pointing 
probably  to  Sennacherib's  invasion.  They  spoke  in 
whispers,  like  the  voice  of  the  spectres  which  men  heard 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soothsayers.  The  war-cry 
of  the  brave  was  changed  into  the  feeble  tones  of  those 
that  "  peep  and  mutter."    (See  Note  on  chap.  viii.  19.) 

(5)  Moreover  the  mttltitude  .  •  .  — better,  Pu^. 
The  words  interpret  those  of  chap.  zzz.  28.  The  tribu- 
lation should  be  great,  but  it  should  last  but  for  a 
while.  As  in  <diap.  zxv.  5,  the  "  strangers  " — 1.6.,  the 
"  enemies,"  and  the  '*  terrible  ones" — should  be  brought 
low.  A  sudden  catastrophe,  pointing,  probably,  to  the  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib's  army,  should  bring  them  low. 
The^,  too,  should  pass  under  the  "  threshing  instrument" 
of  God's  judgments,  and  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

(6)  Thou  shalt  be  visited  .  .  .  —Better,  She 
(i.e.,  Jerusalem).  The  words  may  be  figurative,  but 
they  may  also  be  literal.  Some  terrific  storm,  acting 
as  an  "angel  of  the  Lord"  (chap,  zzzvii.  36;  Ps.  civ. 
4),  shouldourst  at  once  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  hosts 
that  were  encamped  a^^ainst  her,  bringing  to  her  safety, 
but  to  them  destruction.  As  in  the  nezt  verse,  the 
"  multitude  of  idl  nations  "  of  the  neat  host  of 
shovdd  be  as  "  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  night." 

C7)  Against  her  and  her  munition.— The  word 
is  a  rare  one,  but  probably  stands  here  for  the  new 
fortifications  by  which  TJzziah  and  Hezekiah  had  de- 
fended Jerusalem. 

(8)  It  shall  even  be  as  when  an  hungry  man 
.  •  •  eateth.— The  foes  of  Jerusalem  were  greedy  of 
their  prey,  eager  to  devour ;  they  thought  it  was  already 
theirs.  The  rude  awakening  found  them  still  empty. 
The  Hon  of  Judah  was  not  to  be  devoured  even  by  the 
strong  bull  of  Assyria. 

(9)  Stay  yourselves  .  •  •  — Better,  Adonuih  'ijiour* 
selves.    We  can  perhaps  best  understand  the  words  by 
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ye  out,  and  ay :  thej  ore  dnmken,  bat 
not  with  wine;  they  gtagger,  but  not 
with  strong  drink.  ^>For  the  Lobd 
hath  ponred  ont  npon  yon  tiie  spirit  of 
deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes : 
the  prophets  and  your  ^  rulers,  the  seers 
hath  he  covered.  ^)  And  the  vision  of 
all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of 
a  '  book  that  is  sealed,  which  men  de- 
Uver  to  one  that  is  learned,  saying. 
Bead  this,  I  pray  thee :  and  he  saith,  I 
cannot;  for  it  is  sealed:  <^and  the 
book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not 
learned,  saying,  Bead  this,  I  pray  thee: 
and  he  sai&,  I  am  not  learned. 

(18)  Wherefore  the  Lord  said,  •  Foras- 
much as  this  people  draw  near  me  with 
their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do 
honour  me,  but  have  removed  their 
heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear  toward 
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me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men : 
a«>  Therefore,  behold,  ^  I  will  proceed 
to  do  a  marvellous  work  among  ibis- 
people,  even  a  marvellous  work  and  a 
wonder:  *for  the  wisdom  of  their  wise 
men  shall  perish,  and  the  undenrtanding 
of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid. 

<^>  Woe  unto  them  that  seek  deep  to 
hide  their  counsel  from  the  Lord,  and 
their  works  are  in  the  dark,  and  they 
say,  ^ Who  seeth  usP  and  who  knoweth 
usP  <^)  Surely  your  turning  of  things 
upside  down  diall  be  esteemed  as  the- 
potter's  day :  for  shall  the  '  work  say 
of  him  that  made  it.  He  made  me  not? 
or  shall  the  thing  framed  say  of  him 
that  framed  it.  He  had  no  understand- 
ing 9  OT^Ie  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while^. 
and  Lebanon  shall  be  turned  into  sl- 
fruitfdl  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  shall 


pctaring  to  onzaelveB  the  prophet  aspreaohing  or  recit- 
ing the  grevioiiB  prediction  to  his  disciplee  and  to  the 
people.  !lniey  are  staimred,  startled,  incrodnloiia,  and  he 
bnnts  into  words  (S  yehsment  rqnroof .  The  form  of 
the  verb  implies  that  their  astonished  unbelief  was  self- 
eansed.  The  change  from  the  aeeond  person  to  the 
third  implies  that  &e  prophet  paused  for  a  moment  in 
hie  address  to  deecrioe  their  state  as  an  observer. 
Outwardly,  they  were  as  men  too  drank  to  nnderatand, 
bnt  their  drunkenness  was  not  that  of  the  "  wine  "  or 
the  "strong  drink"  of  the  fermented  pahn-jnioe,  in 
which,  as  in  chap,  zxriii.  7,  the  prophet  implies  that 
they  habitoally  indulged.  Now  their  drunkenness  was 
of  another  ^pe. 

ao)  The  Iiord  hath  poured  out  upon  you .  •  • 
— ^The  prophet  sees  in  the  stupor  and  panic  of  the 
chief  of  tbe  people  what  we  call  a  jumdal  blind- 
ness, the  retribution  of  those  who  had  wilfblly  closed 
their  eyes  against  the  light.    (Oomp.  Bom.  zi.  8.) 

Your  rulers.— Literally,  yawr  heade,  the  word 
being  in  apposition  with  the  teert.  The  word  is 
emphasised  with  a  keen  irony,  precisely  because  they 
did no^  see.  They  were  as  tihose  who  sleep,  and  are 
"covered,"  their  mantle  wrapped  round  their  head, 
as  when  men  settle  themsdves  to  slcm. 

(U)  >Fhe  vision  of  all  .  .  .—Better,  ihe  whole 
vision,  i,e.,  the  entire  substance  of  Isaiah's  teachmg. 
The  words  perhaps  imnly  that  this  had  been  committed 
to  writing,  but  that  to  uie  unbelievers  they  were  as  "  the 
roll  of  a  sealed  book."  The  same  imagery  meets  us  in 
Rev.  V.  2.  The  wise  of  this  world  treated  its  dark  say- 
ings as  scab,  which  forbade  thdr  maUng  anv  attempt 
to  study  it.  The  poorer  unlearned  class  could  pleaaa 
more  genuine  and  less  guilty  ignorance,  but  the  eilect 
was  the  same  with  both. 

(18)  Wherefore  the  Lord  said  .  •  .—We  pass 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  The  blind  stupor  was  the 
outcome  of  a  louff  hypocrisy.  Lip-homaffe  and  an 
estranged  heurt  had  W.*en  the  notes  oi  the  religions  life 
of  Israel,  and  they  could  bear  no  other  froit. 

Their  fear  toward  me  .  •  .—The  words  pcnnt  to 
what  we  may  call  an  anticipated  Pharisaism.  Side  bv  side 
with  the  great  commandments  of  the  Law  and  with  the 
indsive  teaching  of  the  prophets  there  was  growing  up 


even  then  a  traditional  system  of  ethics  and 
based  upon  wrong  principles,  ending  in  a  dishoossi 
casuistry  and  a  formal  devotion.  Gonunentaries  even 
then  were  darkeninp  counsel  by  words  wiUumt  kaow- 
ledge,  as  they  did  m  the  Mismw  and  the  Gesuum  of 
the  Ifl^  dm  of  Judaism  (Matt.  xv.  3 ;  Mark  viL  6). 

W  I  win  proceed  to  do  a  marvelions  work 
•  •  . — ^The  sure  doom  of  hypocrisy  would  come  upon  the 
hypocrites :  not  loving  the  ligh^  they  would  lose  the 
light  they  had,  and  be  left  to  their  self -chosen  Uind- 
ness.  Here,  affain,  history  was  to  repeat  itself,  and 
the  words  of  Isaiah  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  an  age 
and  in  a  manner  that  lay  beyond  the  horison  of  his 
thoughts. 

(15)  Woe  unto  them  •  •  .—The  words  sound  like 
an  echo  of  chap.  v.  8, 11, 18,  and  show  that  Isaiah  had 
not  lost  the  power  of  adding  to  that  catalogue  of  woes. 
The  sins  of  which  he  speaks  here  may  have  been  either 
the  dark  sensualities  which  lay  beneath  the  smfaee  of 
reliffion,  or,  more  probably,  their  dandestine  intrigues 
with  tlds  or  that  foreign  power—Egypt^  SHJiiopi% 
Babylon— asainst  the  Assj^^iaa  invader,  instead  of 
tmsmng  in  tfie  Lord  of  hosts. 

Oe)  Surely  your  taming  of  tfainn  upsids 
down. — ^The  words  are  better  taken  as  eicTamaioiy,  O 
yowr  perversity  !  Isaiah  was  indignant  at  that  habit  of 
always  taking  things  at  their  wrong  end,  and  looking* 
on  them  from  the  wrong  side. 

Shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  olay  .  .  . — 
Better,  8haU  ihepoUer  be  eewfUed  m  ihe  day  f  The 
Authorised  yendon  is  scaroelv  intelligible.  Taken  as  a 
question,  the  words  bring  out  the  chancter  of  the  per- 
versity, the  upside-downness,  of  which  the  prophet 
speiJDB.  The  men  whom  he  condenms  were  invamng 
the  relations  of  tiie  Creator  and  the  creature,  the  potter 
and  the  cUy,  acting  practically  as  atheists,  denving  that 
there  was  a  Divine  order  of  which  they  formea  a  part. 

07)  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while . .  .f—Tke 
image  of  the  potter  does  not  suggest  to  Isaiah  the 
thought  of  an  arbitrary  sorereiffnw,  bnt  of  a  love 
whid  win  in  the  long  run  fulfil  itsaa.  He  paints  as 
not  far  oif  the  restoration  at  once  of  the  face  of 
nature  and  of  the  life  of  man.  Lebanon,  thai  had  been, 
shipped  of  its  cedars  by  the  Assyrian  inTsder  (diap. 
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be  esteemed  as  a  forestP  ^^^  Andin  that 
day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the 
book,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see 
out  of  obscnritYy  and  out  of  darkness. 
0»)  The  meek  also  ^  shall  increase  their 
joy  in  the  Lobd,  and  the  poor  among 
men  shall  rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  (^)For  the  terrible  one  is 
brought  to  nought,  and  the  scomer  is 
consumed,  and  all  that  watch  for  ini- 
quity are  cut  off:  (^)  that  make  a  man 
an  offender  for  a  word,  and  lay  a  snare 
for  him  that  reproveth  in  the  gate,  and 
turn  aside  the  just  for  a  thing  of 
nought. 

(ffi)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lobd, 
who    redeemed    Abraham,  concerning 
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the  house  of  Jacob,  Jacob  shall  not  now 
be  ashamed,  neither  shall  his  &ce  now 
wax  pale.  (^>But  when  he  seeth  his 
children,  the  work  of  mine  hands,  in 
the  midst  of  him,  they  shaU  sanctify  my 
name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of 
Jacob,  and  shall  fear  the  Gk>d  of  Israel. 
(^)They  also  that  erred  in  spirit  '  shall 
come  to  understanding,  and  they  that 
murmured  shall  learn  doctrine. 

CHAPTER  XXX.— a)  Woe  to  the 
rebellious  children,  saith  the  Lobd,  that 
take  counsel,  but  not  of  me ;  and  that 
cover  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  my 
spirit,  that  they  may  add  sin  to  sin: 
(9)  that  walk  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  and 


z.  3i),  80  as  to  be  as  the  wilderness  of  chap,  zzxii.  15, 
shonld  regain  its  glorj,  and  onee  more  be  as  Garmel,  or 
"  the  fmitfnl  fielcC"  while  the  fields  that  had  rejoiced 
in  the  rich  growth  of  herbage  and  shrubs  should  attidn 
the  gpreatness  of  the  foresto  of  Lebanon  as  they  had 
been.  (See  chap,  xxxii.  15,  where  **  the  wilderness " 
answers  to  the  **  Lebanon  "  of  this  verse.)  The  thought 
and  the  language  would  seem  to  have  been  among 
Isaiah's  faYourite  ntteranoes. 

OS)  In  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words 
of  the  book. — ^l^e  open  vision  of  the  future  is  con- 
trasted with  the  self-chosen  ignorance  of  verse  11.  The 
**  book"  (the  Hebrew  has,  however,  no  definite  article) 
is,  perhaps,  the  prophet's  own  message,  or  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lora,  which  will  then  be  understood  in 
all  its  spiritual  fulness.  The  doom  of  the  ''dosed 
eyes"  of  chap.  vi.  10  shall  then  be  in  force  no 
more. 

(19)  The  meek  also  shall  increase  their  joy  in 
the  Lord. — ^A  new  element  enters  into  the  ideal  resto- 
ration of  the  future.  Men  had  been  weary  of  the  name 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (chap.  zxx.  11).  In  that 
better  time  it  should  be  the  source  of  joy  and  peace  for 
the  poor  and  the  lowly,  on  whom  Isaiah  looked  with  iiJl 
the  veamings  of  a  prophet's  sympathy. 

m  The  terrible  one.--The  word  stands,  as  in 
verse  5,  for  the  Assjrrian  invader;  the  "  scomer,"  for 
the  prophet's  enemies  who  derided  lus  message,  and 
soujpnt,  "watching  for  iniquity,"  to  find  an  accusation 
agamst  him. 

(SI)  That  make  a  man  an  ofiOander  for  a  word 
•  •  • — The  words  indicate  that  Isaiah  had  been  accused, 
as  Jeremiah  was  afterwards  ( Jer.  zxzvii.  13),  of  bein? 
unnatriotic,  because  he  had  rebuked  the  sins  of  Israd 
and  its  rulers.  Another  interpretation  ffives,  "that 
make  men  sinners  in  word,"  i.e.,  suborn  faue  witnesses 
against  him.  The  former  seems  preferable,  but  the 
genend  drift  of  the  passage  is  the  same.  The  "  snare  " 
was  hud  for  the  **  righteous  man,"  precisely  because  he 
"  reproved  in  the  ^m : "  t.e.,  preached  in  the  open  air  in 
the  places  of  pubbc  concourse,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  rulers  and  judges  as  they  sat  there. 

Tom  aside  the  jnst.— The  phrase  is  used  in  Exod. 
zxiii  6;  Amos  v.  12;  Mai.  iii.  5,  for  the  deliberate 
perversion  of  justice. 

A  thing  of  nought.— The  Hebrew  word  is  once 
more  the  iohu  (''withont  form")  of  Gen.  i.  1.    The 


accusations  brought  against  the  ^ophet  were,  as  we 
say,  incoherent,  absolutely  ehaotie  m  their  falsehood. 

(22)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  who  redeemed 
Abraham. — ^The  words  gain  in  vividness  if  we  think 
of  them  as  referring  to  the  Jewish  tradition  that 
Abraham  had  been  accused  by  his  kinsmen  before 
Nimrod  for  not  worshipping  the  host  of  heaven.  That 
laetarj  was  for  the  prophet  the  assurance  i^t  Jehovah 
would  not  abandon  nim  to  his  accusers. 

Jacob  shall  not  now  be  ashamed  .  .  .—The 
patriarch  appears,  as  Rachel  does  in  Jer.  xzzi.  15,  as 
if  watching  over  the  fortunes  of  his  descendants  with 
varving  emotions.  Those  emotions  had  been  of  shame 
and  terror ;  now  there  was  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day. 

(23)  The  work  of  mine  hands.— Possibly  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb  "  seeth,"  the  word  "  his  children  " 
bemg  an  interpretative  insertion,  te  explain  the  change 
from  the  singular  te  the  pluraL  The  joy  of  the  patri- 
arch as  he  watched  his  people  centred  in  the  fact  that 
thev  repented,  and  once  more  worshipped  Gk>d  as  the 
Holy  and  the  Dread,  entering  at  last  inte  that  true 
fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
(Prov.  i.  7;  Job  xxviii.  28). 

(24)  They  that  murmured  shall  learn  doctrine. 
— ^Better,  instruction.  The  word  is  prominent  in  the 
sapiential  books  of  Israel,  and  is  therefore  adapted  te 
describe  the  process  of  growth  and  education  that 
followed  on  conversion.  The  word,  too,  "murmured" 
is  noticeable,  as  occurring  onlv  in  Dent.  i.  27 ;  Ps.  cvi. 
25,  of  which  ite  use  here  may  be  an  echo. 

XXX. 

(1)  Woe  to  the  rebellions  children  •  .  .—The 
interjection  perhaps  expresses  sorrow  rather  than  in- 
dignation, Alast  for  .  .  /  as  in  chap.  i.  4.  The  prophet 
hears  that  the  intrigues  of  the  palace  have  at  last 
issued  in  favour  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  that 
an  embassy  has  been  already  sent. 

That  cover  with  a  covering.— Better,  that  weave 
a  web.  The  word  was  fitly  chosen  then,  as  now,  te 
describe  the  subtle  intricacies  of  a  double-dealing^  diplo- 
macy. Some,  however,  render  "  form  a  molten  unage," 
not  as  referring  to  actual  idolatry,  but  te  the  trust  in 
human  plans  which  the  prophet  condemns. 

(2)  To  strengthen  tnemselves  in  the  strength 
of  Pharaoh.— literally,  ihe  fortress  of  Pharaoh,  used 
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have  not  asked  at  my  month;  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  streng^ 
of  Pharaoh,  and  to  tmst  in  the  shadow 
of  Egypt !  <?)  Therefore  shall  the  strength 
of  Pharaoh  be  yonr  shame,  and  the  trast 
in  the  shadow  of  Egypt  your  confusion. 
(4)  For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his 
ambassadors  came  to  Hanes.  ^^^They 
were  all  ashamed  of  a  people  that  could 
not  profit  them,  nor  be  an  help  nor 
profit,  but  a  shame,  and  also  a  reproach. 
(^  The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the 
sonth:  into  the  land  of  tronble  and 
anguish,  from  whence  come  the  young 
and  old  lion,  the  viper  and  fiery  flying 
serpent,  they  will  carry  their  riches 
upon  the  shoulders  of  young  asses,  and 
their  treasures  upon  the  bunches  of 
camels,  to  a  people  that  shall  not  profit 
them,    ^"^  For  the  Egyptians  shall  help 
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in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose:  therefore 
have  I  cried  ^concerning  this,  Th©r 
strength  is  to  sit  stilL 

<8)  Now  go,  write  it  before  them  in  a 
table,  and  note  it  in  abook,  that  it  may 
be  for  'the  time  to  come  for  ever  and 
ever :  (^>  that  this  is  a  rebellious  people, 
lying  children,  children  that  will  not 
hear  the  law  of  the  Lobd  :  ^^)  which 
say  to  the  seers,  See  not ;  and  to  the 
prophets.  Prophesy  not  unto  us  right 
things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  thii^, 
prophesy  deceits:  Wget  you  out  of 
the  way,  turn  aside  out  of  the  path, 
cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  oeate 
from  before  us. 

<">  Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  Because  ye  despise  this  word, 
and  trust  in  '  oppression  and  perverse- 
ness,  and    stay  thereon:    f^) therefore 


as  the  symbol  of  his  kingdom.  This,  then,  was  the 
course  into  which  even  Hezekiah  had  been  led  or 
driven,  and  it  had  been  done  without  consulting  Isaiah 

shadow 

are, 

in  the  vivid  nse  of  the  historic  present  of  prophecy. 
Zoan,  the  Tanis  of  the  Greeks,  was  one  of  tne  oldest 
of  Egyptian  cities.  Hanes,  identified  with  the  Greek 
HeracleopoliSf  as  lying  in  the  deltA  of  the  Nile,  wonld 
be  among  the  first  Egyptian  cities  which  the  embassy 
wonld  reach. 

(5)  They  were  all  ashamed  .  .  •  —Better,  are : 
historic  present,  as  before.  The  prophetpaints  the 
dreary  disappointment  of  the  embassy.  They  f onnd 
Egypt  at  once  weak  and  false,  without  the  will  or 
power  to  help  them.  So  Babshakeh  compares  that 
power  to  a  "  oroken  reed,"  which  does  but  pierce  the 
hand  of  him  who  leans  on  it.  So  Sargon  (Smith, 
Assyrian  Canon,  n.  133,  quoted  by  Oheyne),  describiuff 
the  resis^ce  of  his  foes,  says  that  they  "carried 
presents,  seeking  his  alliance,  to  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt,  a  monarch  who  could  not  help  them.*' 

(6)  The  bnrden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south.— 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  this,  which  reads  like  the 
heading  of  a  new  section,  was  first  placed  in  the  margin 
by  a  transcriber,  as  suggested  by  the  mention  of  the 
Hons,  the  vipers,  the  camels,  ana  the  asses,  and  then 
found  its  way  into  the  text  (Chejne).  There  seems  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  prophet  should  not  have  pre- 
yed it  as  with  the  sarcasm  of  an  indignant  irony. 
"  You  ask  for  an  oracle,"  he  seems  to  say,  **  and  you 
shall  have  one ;  but  its  very  heading  will  imply  con- 
demnation and  derision;"  and  then  he  continues  his 
picture  of  the  journey  of  the  embassy.  They  pass 
tiuough  the  Negeb,  the  south  country,  arid  and  waste, 
haunted  only  by  lions,  and  vipers,  and  fiery  (i.e.,  veno- 
mous) serpents,  and  they  had  their  asses  ^  and  camels 
with  them,  laden  with  the  treasures  with  which  they 
hoped  to  purchase  the  Egyptian  alliance. 

u)  Oonoeming  this. —Better,  it,  or  %«r— i.0., 

Their  strength  is  to  sit  still. — ^The  Authorised 
version  fairly  gives  the  meaning:    "Their  boasted 
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strength  will  be  found  absolute  inaction,"  bat  the 
words,  as  Isaiah  wrote  or  spoke  them,  had  a  more 
^igrammatic  point—"  Bahsb,  they  are  sitting  stiU." 
He  uses  the  poetical  name  for  Egypt  which  we  find  in 
chap  11  9 ;  Job  zxvi.  12;  Pss.  Lcxxvii.  4,LEXzix.  10,and 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  hanghiy  and  inflated 
arrogance.  ^  Rahab  sitting  still "  was  one  of  those 
mots  which  stamp  themselves  upon  a  nation's  memory, 
just  as  in  modem  times  the  Bourbons  have  been 
characterised  as  "  learning  nothing,  f  omtting  nothing," 
or  Bismarck's  nolicy  as  one  of  "blood  and  iron."  It 
was,  so  to  speal,  almost  a  political  caricature. 

(8)  Now  gOy  write  it  beibre  them  in  a  table.— 
We  have  before  seen  this  in  one  of  Isaiah's  methods  for 
grying  special  emphasis  to  his  teaching  (ch^.  viii.  1). 
The  wora,  we  may  believe,  passed  into  the  act  in  the 
presence  of  his  astonished  hearers.  In  some  way  or 
other  he  feels  snre  that  what  he  is  about  to  utter  goei 
beyond  the  immediate  occasion,  and  has  a  lesson  for 
all  time  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 
Others,  following  the  Yulg.,  take  the  verb  as  an  im- 
perative:  **They  are  boasters;  cease  from  (hemJ* 
(Svperhia  tantum  est ;  quiesee.) 

m  That  this  is  a  rebellious  people-The 
words  that  follow  were  those  which  were  thus  written 
on  the  tablet.  The  people  did  not  know  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  the  eternal  law  of  right,  themselves.  They 
wished  the  seers,  like  Isaiah,  to  be  as  blind  as  them- 
selves, and  would  fain  have  made  the  prophets  tone 
their  voice  accordingto  the  time. 

W  Cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease 
firom  before  us.— It  wonld  seem  as  if  the  iterated 
utterance  of  this  Divine  name  by  Isaiah  cansed  a 
bitterness  of  irritation  which  was  not  roused  by  the 
more  familiar  "  Lord,"  or  even  by  "  Jehovah."  It  made 
men  feel  that  they  stood  face  to  face  with  an  infinite 
holiness,  and  this  they  could  not  bear. 

0^)  Because  ye  despise  this  word-H-e.,  the 
mess^e  which  Isaiah  had  detivered  against  the  aDiaaee 
with  £gypt  We  note  how  the  prophet  enforcM  it, 
as  coming  from  that  very  Holy  Oi^  of  Israel  of  whom 
they  were  tired  of  hearing. 

(13)  As  a  breach  ready  to  fWL— The  ffl-|w|J*j 
half -decayed  houses  of  Jerusalem  may  have  furnished 
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-this  iniquity  BhaJl  be  to  you  as  abreach 
Teady  to  fall,  swelling  out  in  a  high 
wall,  whose  breaking  cometh  suddenly 
at  an  instant.  ^^^  Aad  he  shall  break  it 
as  the  breaking  of  ^  the  potters'  vessel 
that  is  broken  in  pieces ;  he  shall  not 
spare :  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found 
in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take  fire 
from  the  heartii,  or  to  take  water  withal 
out  of  the  pit. 

^^>  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel ;  In  returning  and 
rest  shall  ye  be  saved ;  in  quietness  and 
in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength: 
and  ye  would  not.  t^*)  But  ye  said,  No ; 
for  we  will  flee  upon  horses ;  therefore 
shall  ye  flee :  and.  We  will  ride  upon 
the  swift;  therefore  shall  they  that 
pursue  you  be  swiffc.  <^)  One  thousand 
shall  flee  at  the  rebuke  of  one ;  at  the 
rebuke  of  five  shall  ye  flee :  till  ye  be 
lefb    as   ^a   beacon  upon    the   top   of 


1  Heb.,tt«Mti«(tr 
pott«r«. 


S  Or,  a  UtB  Urtft 
of  hrameku,  or. 


ProT.l(l.lO;Jer. 
17.  T. 


S  Or,  tvprettiON. 


a  mountain,  and  as  an  ensign  on  an 
hiU. 

(^)  And  therefore  will  the  Lobd  wait, 
that  he  mav  be  gracious  unto  you,  and 
therefore  will  he  oe  exalted,  that  he  may 
have  mercy  upon  you :  for  the  Lord  is 
a  God  of  judgment:  ''blessed  are  all 
they  that  wait  for  hun.  WFor  the 
people  shall  dwell  in  Zion  at  Jerusalem : 
thou  shalt  weep  no  more :  he  will  be 
very  gracious  unto  thee  at  the  voice  of 
thy  cry ;  when  he  shall  hear  it,  he  will 
answer  thee.  ^^^  And  though  the  Lord 
give  you  the  bread  of  adversity,  and 
the  water  of  ^affliction,  ^et  shall  not 
thy  teachers  be  removed  mto  a  comer 
any  more,  but  thine  eyes  shall  see 
thy  teachers :  <^'>  and  thine  ears  shall 
hear  a  word  behind  thee,  saying.  This 
is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn 
to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn 
to  the  left.     W  Ye  shall  defile  also  the 


the  outward  imagery  of  the  parable.  First  comes  the 
threatening  bulge,  then  the  crack,  and  then  the  crash. 
That  was  to  ^be  the  outcome  of  the  pLms  they  were 
building  up  on  the  unsound  foundation  of  corrupt 
intrigue.  In  Ezek.  xiii  10  we  hare  the  additional 
ieatiure  of  the  "  untempered  mortar  "  with  wliich  such 
A  wall  is  built. 

(U)  As  the  breaking  of  the  potters'  vessel . . . 
Ps.  ii  9  had  snyen  currency  to  the  figure.  In  Jer. 
xTiii.  4,  ziz.  10,  it  passes  mto  a  parable  of  action. 
The  schemes  of  the  mtrig^ers  were  to  be  not  crushed 
<mly  but  pulverised. 

(15)  In  returning  and  rest .  .  •  —The  words 
describe  a  {nrooess  of  conyersion,  but  the  nature  of  that 
conyersion  is  determined  by  the  context.  In  this  case 
it  was  the  turning  from  the  trust  in  man,  with  all  its 
restless  excitement,  to  a  trust  in  God,  full  of  calmness 
«nd  of  peace. 

(16)  We  will  flee  upon  horses.— These  were 
expected  as  the  Egyptian  contingent  of  the  forces  of 
Judah.  With  them  and  the  prestige  attaching  to  their 
lame,  the  generals  and  stat^men  reckoned  on  being 
able  to  resist  Assyria.  Isaiah,  with  his  keen  insight 
into  the  present  temper  of  Egypt,  tells  them  that  the 
only  use  of  the  horses  will  be  for  a  more  rapid  retreat, 
not  for  the  charge  of  battle. 

(17)  One  thousand  shall  flee  at  the  rebuke  of 
one. — The  hyperbole  is  natural  and  common  enough 
(Deut.  xxxii.  30 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  10 ;  Ley.  xxvi.  8) ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  inscription  of  King  Piankhi  Mer.  Amon., 
translated  in  Becords  of  the  Past,  ii.  84,  tpYea  it 
in  the  self -same  words  (*'  many  shall  turn  their  backs 
•on  a  few ;  and  one  shall  rout  a  thousand  ")  as  his  boast 
of  the  strengfth  of  Eg^t,  may  have  given  a  special 
touch  of  sarcasm  to  Isaiah's  words. 

As  a  beacon  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain.— 
liiteraUy,  as  a  pine.    As  with  a  poet's  eye,  the  prophet 

Siints  two  of  the  most  striking  emblems  of  solitariness: 
e  tall  pine  standing  by  itsefl  on  the  mountain  height, 
the  flag-staff  seen  alone  far  oft  against  the  sl^.  (Gomp. 
the  lowlier  imagery  of  chap.  i.  8.) 


(18)  And  therefore  .  •  • — ^The  words  seem  to  em- 
body the  thou^t  that  "man's  extremity  is  Grod's 
opportunity."  Precisely  because  of  this  isolated  misery 
Jenoyah  was  "waiting,  i,e,,  longing^  with  an  eager 
expectation,  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

And  therefore  will  he  be  exalted.— A  very 
slight  alteration  gives  a  meaning  more  in  harmony  with 
the  cont^t,  witl  wait  in  etiUness  (Gheyne).  If  we 
adhere  to  the  existing  text,  we  must  take  the  meaning 
will  unthd/raw  himsdf  on  high,  will  seem  to  wait,  tlun  ' 
He  may  at  last  interpose  effectually. 

A  GK>dof  judgment. — "BeiieT,  of  righteousness. 

All  they  that  wait  for  him«-~This  waiting  is,  as 
in  the  first  clause,  that  of  wistful  longing. 

W  Shall  dwell  in  Zion  at  Jerusalem.— The 
two  words  are,  of  course,  practically  synonymous; 
but  the  prophet  dwells  with  a  patriot's  affection  on 
both  the  names  which  were  dear  to  him.  The  words 
admit  of  being  taken  as  a  yocative,  "  Tea,  0  people 
that  divellest." 

(20)  The  bread  of  adversity.— Better,  bread  in 
smaU  quantity,  and  water  in  scant  measure.  The 
words  seem  to  imply  an  allusion  to  the  scant  rations  of 
a  siege  such  as  Jerusalem  was  to  endure  from  the 
Assyrian  armies.  For  this  there  should  be  the  compen- 
sation that  the  true  "  teachers "  of  the  people,  Isaiah 
and  his  fellow- workers,  should  at  least  be  recognised — 
no  longer  thrust  into  a  comer,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Ahaz.  The  clearer  yision  of  the  truth  was  to 
be  the  outcome  of  the  sharp  teaching  of  chastisement.  A 
yarious  reading  gfiyes  **thy  teaaier,**  i.e.,  Jehovah 
Himself ;  but  the  plural  seems  more  in  harmony  with 
the  context.  In  the  mission  of  chap,  xxxyii.  2  we  haye 
a  yirtual  fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 

(21)  Thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee. 
— The  yoioe  of  the  human  teacher  on  whom  the  people 
looked  as  they  listened  would  find  an  echo  in  that  inner 
yoice  telling  them  which  was  the  true  way,  when  they 
were  tempted  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

(22)  Ye  shall  defile  also  .  .  .  —  The  first  effect 
of  the  turning  of  the  people  was  to  be  the  putting  away 
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coYering  of  ^  thy  grayen  images  of  silver, 
and  the  ornament  of  thy  molten  images 
of  gold:  thou  shalt  'cast  them  away 
as  a  menstruons  cloth;  thou  shalt 
say  unto  it,  Gret  thee  hence. 

<^>  Then  shall  he  give  the  rain  of  thy 
seedy  that  thou  shalt  sow  the  ground 
withal;  and  bread  of  the  increase  of 
the  earth,  and  it  shall  be  fat  and 
plenteous :  in  thafc  day  shall  thy  cattle 
feed  in  large  pastures.  (^)The  oxen 
likewise  and  the  young  asses  that  ear 
the  ground  shall  eat  >^  clean  provender, 
which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the 
shovel  and  with  the  fan.  ^^  And  there 
shall  be  upon  every  high  mountain, 
and  upon  every  ^high  hill,  rivers  and 
streams  of  waters  in  the  day  of  the 
great  slaughter,  when  the  towers  fall. 
^)  Moreover  the  light  of  the  moon  shall 


I  Heb.,  the  graten 
»Uver. 


S  Heb.,  Matter. 


3  Or.  Mvoiiry. 


4  Heb.,  laoMMtf. 


6  Heb^  Hflad  vp- 


9  0T,tmdth€ 


tkeatioh 
<tf/lume. 


7  Heb.  1uavim§t9. 


be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the 
light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his 
people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their 
wound. 

(^)  Behold,  the  name  of  the  Lobd 
Cometh  from  far,  burning  wUh  hi» 
anger,  'and  the  burden  thereof  is 
^heavy :  his  lips  are  full  of  indignation, 
and  his  tongue  as  a  devouring  fire: 
(^)And  his  breath,  as  an  ovemowing^ 
stream,  shall  reach  to  the  midst  of  the 
neck,  to  sift  the  nations  with  the  sieve 
of  vanity :  and  there  shaU  be  a  bridle  in 
the  jaws  of  the  people,  causing  them  to 
err.  (^>Ye  shall  have  a  song,  as  in 
the  night  when  a  holv  solemnity  is 
kept ;  and  gladness  of  heart,  as  when 
one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to  come  into  the 


of  what  had  been  their  besetting  sin.  The  **  graven  " 
image  possibly  refers  to  the  "carved"  wooden  figure 
which  was  afterwards  overlaid  with  silver  and  gold. 
(Gomp.  chap.  xl.  19.)  These,  which  had  been  worshipped, 
were  now  to  be  cast  aside,  like  that  which  was  the  very 
type  of  loathsomeness. 

c»)  Then  shall  he  give  the  rain  .  .  .—Fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  Joel  (ii.  21 — 26),  the  prophet 
draws  a  picture  of  the  outward  plenty  that  should 
follow  on  the  renewal  of  the  nation's  inner  life. 

(24)  >nxe  oxen  likewise  and  the  young  asses 
•  •  • — It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  verb  "  ear  "  means  "  plough." 

Clean  provender.— Literally,  adUed,  The  epithet 
describes  what  in  modem  phrase  would  be  the  favourite 
"mash"  of  the  highest  dass  of  cattle-feeding,  com 
mixed  with  salt  or  alkaline  herbs ;  and  this  was  to  be 
made,  not,  as  commonly,  of  inferior  barlev  and  chopped 
straw,  but  of  the  finest  winnowed  gram.  That  this 
should  be  given  not  to  oxen  and  horses  only,  but  to  the 
lowlier  asses,  made  up  the  ne  phie  uUra  of  plenty. 

W  There  shall  be  upon  every  high  moun- 
tain .  .  . — ^The  picture  of  a  golden  age  is  continued. 
The  mountains  and  hills,  often  so  Srj  and  barren, 
should  flow  down  with  rivers  of  waters,  and  irrigate 
the  valleys.  And  this  should  coincide  with  the  day  of 
a  *'  great  slaughter,"  perhaps  of  the  enemies  of  Israel, 
per&ps  also  of  the  people  themselves  (judgment 
coming  before  the  blessing),  and  of  the  Oil  of  the 
"  towers  "  in  which  they  haa  put  their  trust.  (Conm. 
chap.  xL  4.)  As  before,  man's  extremity  was  to  be 
Qoa*s  opportunity.  Possibly,  however,  tne  "towers*' 
are  those  of  the  liesi^rs  of  tne  city. 

(96)  ^e  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  .  .  .— 
The  vimon  of  the  future  expands,  ascending  from  the 
new  earth  to  the  new  heaven.  With  the  passionate 
joy  in  light  which  sees  in  it,  in  proportion  to  its  inten- 
sify,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  glory,  Isaiah  beholds  a 
world  in  which  sun  and  moon  sl^  sidne  with  a  bright- 
ness that  would  now  be  intolerable,  but  which  snail 
then  be  an  element  of  delight. 

In  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  np.~ 
The  day  of  blesnnff  follows  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
JBven  tnat   had,  for  Q^'s  troe  servants,  beoi  the 


beginning  of  blessings,  but  this  was  but  the  earnest 
of  a  more  glorious  future.  Isaiah  reasons  as  St.  Paul 
does.  If  one  is  the  "  reconciling  of  the  world,"  what 
shall  the  other  be  but  "life  from  the  dead "F  (Bom. 
xi.  15).     (Gomp.  also  Deut  xxrii.  39.) 

(27)  Behold,  the  name  of  the  Lord  oomefh 
firom  fkir  .  .  .—The  use  of  ''the  Name  of  Jehovah** 
for  Jehovah  Himself  is  noticeable  as  an  anticipatia&  of 
the  later  use  of  the  me7nra{8e„  *'  word'*)  in  the  Turgumim 
(or  jparaphrases)of  the  sacred  writing,  and  of  the  loaos 
of  St.  John,  a  distinct,  though  not  defined,  conception 
of  a  duality  in  the  Divine  essence.  In  other  respects 
the  vision  of  the  Theophany  has  its  parallels  in  Jvig,  t. 
4,  5 ;  Exod.  xxiv.  17. 

And  the  burden  thereof  is  heayy.  — Better, 
in  thick  upliftina  of  smoke. 

(»)  His  breath,  as  an  overflowing  stream. — 
Water  supplies  its  aymbolism,  as  well  as  firs.  The 
wrath  of  the  judge  sweeps  onward  like  an  autumn  tor- 
rent, threatening  to  engulf  all  that  stand  in  its  way. 

To  sift  the  nations  with  the  sieve  of  vanity* 
^Better,  the  winnowing  fan  of  nothingness.  Sifting 
is,  as  elsewhere,  the  symbol  of  judgment  (so  Osiris  ap- 
pears in  Egyptian  monuments  armed  with  a  flail,  as  the 
judge  of  the  dead ;  Gheyne),  and  the  *'  fan  "  in  this  case 
IS  one  which  threatens  to  annihilate  the  guilty. 

A  bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the  people.— The 
words  find  a  parallel  in  diap.  xxxvii.  29.  The  enemiea 
of  Jehovah  should  find  themselves  under  a  eonstiainiiig 
power,  leading  them  on  against  their  will  to  their  own. 
destraction.   Q^em  Deus  tmUperdere,  prius  demeniat. 

W  Ye  shall  have  a  'song  .  .  .—The  *'  holy 
solemniir,"  or  feast,  was  probably  the  Feast  of  Taber. 
nades,  tne  feast  of  in-gathering,  of  all  the  festivals  of 
the  Jewish  year  the  most  abounding  in  its  joy.  In 
later  times,  and  probably,  therefore,  in  earlier,  it  had  a 
night-ritual  of  special  solemnity,  the  court  of  tha 
Temple  being  illuminated  with  a  great  candelabnun. 
It  was  known  as  being  pre-eminently  *'  the  feast  **  (1 
Kings  viii.  2,  65,  xiL  82;  Ezek.  xlv.  25;  2  Chron.TiL 
8,  9).  The  second  chrase  of  the  verse  oompletea  tha 
picture,  by  introducing  the  day-ritual  of  tiie  proeesrion 
of  pilgrims  from  the  oountiy,  bringing  their  fiTfltfmits 
ana  pmying  on  their  flutes.    (Gomp.  I  Sam.  x.  5.) 
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ISAIAH.  XXXI. 


Woe  to  them  that  trust  in  EyypL 


mountain  of  the  Lobd,  to  the  ^  mighty 
One  of  Israel.  ^^  And  the  Lobd  shall 
«anse  '  his  glorious  voice  to  be  heard, 
and  shall  shew  the  lighting  down  of  his 
arm,  with  the  indignation  of  his  anger, 
and  with  the  flame  of  a  devouring  nre, 
with  scattering,  and  tempest,  and  hail- 
stones. <5i)For  through  the  voice  of 
the  Lobd  shall  the  Assyrian  be  beaten 
down,  which  smote  with  a  rod.  <^)  And 
^m  every  place  where  the  grounded 
staff  shall  pass,  which  the  Lobd  shall 
"^  lay  upon  him,  it  shall  be  with  tabrets 
and  harps :  and  in  battles  of  shaking 
will  he  fight  5  with  it.  <«)  For  Tophet 
is  ordained  *  of  old ;  yea,  for  the  king  it 
is  prepared ;  he  hath  made  it  deep  amd 
lai^e :  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much 


1  Heb_  roefc. 


<tfhUvoiee. 


8  Hel>.,«MrypaM- 
ing  of  tiu  fwl 
founded. 


4  Heb.,  ean$»  to 
rMtivmMm. 


5  Or, 


day. 


7  Heb^  rmoML 


wood ;  the  breath  of  the  Lobd,  like  a 
stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it. 

CHAPTEE  XXXI.— (1)  Woe  to  them 
that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help ;  and 
stay  on  horees,  and  trost  in  chariots, 
because  they  are  many ;  and  in  horsemen, 
because  they  are  very  strong ;  but  they 
look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
neither  seek  the  Lobd  !  ^^)  Yet  he  also 
is  wise,  and  will  bring  evil,  and  will  not 
7  call  back  his  words :  but  will  arise 
against  the  house  of  the  evildoers,  and 
against  the  help  of  them  that  work  ini- 
quity, t')  Now  the  E^fyptians  are  men, 
and  not  God ;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and 
not  spirit.  When  the  Lobd  shall  stretch 
out  lus  hand,  both  he  that  helpeth  shall 


The  mighty  One  of  Israel.— lateraUjr,  the 
Boek  of  Israel,  as  a  name  of  Jehovah  (chap,  xvii  10 ; 
Dent,  zzzii.  4,  it  al,). 

(90)  And  the  Lord  shall  cause  his  glorious 
voioe  »  .  ^ — The  peace  and  joy  ak  home  are  contrasted 
with  the  judgments  that  fall  on  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
They  are  ex^wed  to  the  full  thunderstorm  of  the  wrath 
of  t^hovah.  "  Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  "  were  the 
natural  symbols  of  His  anger. 

(81)  Shall  the  Assyrian  be  beaten  down,  which 
smote  with  a  rod.—Better,  and  He  (Jehovah)  shall 
smile  vnih  the  rod.  Asshnr  appears  as  the  foremost 
and  most  dreaded  enemy  of  Jndah.  The  prediction 
points  to  the  destntction  o^  the  armies  of  Sennacherib. 

(3S)  And  in  every  place  where  the  grounded 
staff  •  •  . — It  is  not  dear  what  meaning  the  English 
was  intended  to  convev.  Better,  Wherever  shall  pass 
ihe  destined  rod  (Hterally,  the  rod  of  fotmdation)  tokich 
ihe  Lord  causes  tofaU  upon  him. 

It  shall  be  with  tabrets  and  harps  •  •  •— 
ije,y  at  everv  stroke  of  Gk)d's  judgments  upon  Asshur 
Xsnel  should  raise  its  song  of  triumph  with  the  timbrels 
itnd  harps  (or,  perhaps,  hUes),  which  were  used  by  the 
people  m  their  exultation  after  victory.  So  after 
Jepnthah's  and  David's  victories  we  have  like  proces- 
sions (Judges  zi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  zviii.  6).  Israel  was  to 
sing,  as  it  were,  its  Te  Dewn  over  the  fall  ot  Assyria. 
So  the  long  walls  that  connected  Athens  and  the 
FirsBus  were  puUed  down  by  the  Spartans  to  the  sound 
of  music 

In  battles  of  shaking  will  .'he  flght  with  it. 
— Literally,  haUles  of  swinging,  as  marking  the  action 
of  the  warrior,  who  swings  his  sword  ramdly  to  and 
fro,  smiting  his  enemies  at  every  s^acoke.  The  Hebrew 
pronoun  for  "  it "  is  feminine,  and  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  Jerusalem. 

(33)  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old.—  Literally,  the 
Tophet,  or  place  of  burning,  with  perhaps  the  secondary 
sense  of  **  a  place  of  loatlim^."  Tophet  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Yalley  of  Hinnom,  outside  Jerusalem, 
where,  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  Ahaz  had 
made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  (2 
Kings  xvi.  3),  and  where  like  sacrifices  had  taken  place 
m  to  the  time  of  Hesekiah's  accession.  "  The  king  "  is, 
of  course,  the  king  of  Assyria ;  but  the  Hebrew,  "  for 
the  melek,"  suggests  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  god 


there  worshipped,  as  if  it  were  "  for  Moloch."  There 
was  to  be  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  Meieh  to  the  Moloch, 
who  was  as  a  mighty  king  (the  name  of  the  Ammonite 
god  being  a  diuectic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Melek) 
exulting  in  his  victims.  (Gomp.  for  the  idea  diap. 
zzxL  9. ) 

The  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood. 
— The  word  seems  partly  literal,  and  partly  figurative. 
The  king  of  Assyria,  though  he  did  not  die  at  Jerusalem, 
is  represented  as  burnt  with  stately  ceremonial  in 
Tophet.  Probably,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  burial 
place  of  the  corpses  that  were  lying  round  the  city 
after  the  pestilence  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian  army, 
and  they  were  literally  burnt  there.  For  such  a  Moloch 
funeral,  making  the  valley  of  Hinncm  then,  as  it  after- 
wards became,  a  fit  type  of  (Gehenna,  a  trench  deep  and 
wide  and  a  mighty  pyre  were  needed.  Gomp.  Jer.  xix. 
like  words  are  spoken  of  Jerusalem. 


12,  where  like 


XXXL 


0)  Woe  to  them  that  go  down .  •  .—The  Egyptian 
alliance  was,  of  course,  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  time, 
and  Isaiah  returns  to  it  yet  again.  As  in  chap.  zxz.  16, 
the  princes  of  Judah  were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
strengthening  themselves  in  thdr  weakest  point,  and 
reinforcing  the  cavalry  of  Judah,  which  could  hardly  be 
mentioned  by  an  Assyrian  ambassador  without  Ta 
smile  (chap,  zxxvi.  9),  with  an  Egyptian  contingent. 
Isaiah  once  more  condemns  this  as  trusting  in  an  "arm 
of  flesh  "  instead  of  in  the  "  Holy  One  of  Israel" 

(2)  Yet  he  also  is  wise.— The  words  have  a  ring  of 
sarcasm  in  them.  Isaiah  admits  ironically  that  the 
counsellors  of  Hezekiah  were  wise  in  their  generation. 
He  reminds  them  that  there  might  be  some  little 
wisdom  'in  Jehovah,  and  in  the  prophet  by  whom  He 


And  wiU  not  call  baok  his  words.  —Such  words, 
e.g.,  as  those  of  the  preceding  chapter  (verses  12,  13, 
16. 17). 

(3)  The  Egyptians  are  men  .^  .  .—We  hear 
again  the  key-note  of  Isaiah's  teaching.  The^  tnie 
strength  of  a  nation  lay  in  its  spuritual,  not  in  its 
material,  greatness :  in  seeking  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
by  practising  holiness.  Wiuiout  that  condition  the 
alliance  with  Egypt  would  be  fatal  both  to  those  thai 
sought  for  help  and  those  who  gave  it. 
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fall,  and  he  that  is  holpen  shall  fall 
down,  and  thej  all  shall  fail  together. 

W  For  thus  hath  the  Lobd  sp<ienunto 
me.  Like  as  the  lion  and  the  young  lion 
roaring  on  his  prey,  when  a  multitude 
of  shepherds  is  called  forth  against  him, 
he  will  not  be  afraid  of  their  voice,  nor 
abase  himself  for  the  ^  noise  of  them :  so 
shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  come  down  to 
fight  for  mount  Zion,  and  for  the  hiQ 
thereof.  <*>  As  birds  flying,  so  will  the 
Lord  of  hosts  defend  Jerusalem;  de- 
fending also  he  wiU  deliver  it;  and 
passing  over  he  will  preserve  it 

(6)  Turn  ye  unto  him  from  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  have  deeply  revolted. 
(^^  For  in  that  day  every  man  shall  •cast 
away  his  idols  of  silver,  and  ^  his  idols  of 


1  Or.  muUttud«. 


a  ch.!.  n. 


hUgold. 


S  Or.  for  fear  of 
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gold,  which  your  own  hands  have  made- 
unto  you  for  a  sin.  (^)  Then  shall  the- 
Assyrian  fall  with  the  sword,  not  of  a 
mighty  man ;  and  the  sword,  not  of  a 
mean  man,  shall  devour  him :  but  he 
shall  flee  '  from  the  sword,  and  his  young 
men  shall  be  ^  ^  discomfited.  ^'^  And  *he 
shall  pass  over  to  ^his  strong  hold  for 
fear,  and  his  princes  shall  be  afraid  of 
the  ensign,  saith  the  Losd,  whose  fire  i» 
in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jerusalem. 

CHAPTEE  XXXn.— W  Behold,  a 
king  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and 
princes  shall  rule  in  judgment.  ^)  And 
a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  fit>m  the  tempest; 
as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 


(4)  Like  as  the  lion  .  .  .—The  similitade  is  note- 
worthy, as  for  its  f alnees  and  yiyidness,  so  also  for  the 
fact  that  the  Hon  is  made  the  symbol,  not  of  destrnc- 
tion,  but  protection.  As  the  ting  of  beasts  stands 
hanghtily  defiant  over  the  prey  which  he  has  made  his 
own  against  the  fidiepherds  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  it, 
so  will  Jehovah,  in  His  character  as  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
refuse  to  sorrender  Jerosalem,  His  pecoliar  possession, 
to  the  armies  of  the  Assyrians.  (Gomp.  Homer, 
27.,  xviii.  161.) 

To  flght  for  Mount  Zion.— The  {^reposition  has 
been  differently  rendered  as  ^r,  on,  against.  The  lion 
in  the  last  case  is  claiming  the  sheep  as  his  own  pr^, 
and  will  not  suffer  interference  from  without.  JehoTah, 
using  the  Assyrian  armies  as  His  instruments,  will 
fight  against  Jerusalem,  and  will  not  allow  the  Egyp- 
tian ames  to  interfere  with  His  chastisements.  (Gomp. 
chap.  xxix.  7,  8.)  The  second  clause  simply  marss 
Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  but  agrees  in 
substance  with  the  first.  Looking  to  the  verse  that 
follows,  the  idea  of  protection  seems  more  natural  than 
that  of  hostility.  The  thought  of  supreme  ownership, 
however,  includes  both ;  Jerusalem  belonged  to  Jehoviih 
to  protect  or  to  chastise. 

(5)  As  birds  flying  .  .  .—The  picture  that  follows 
(JBschylean,  as  the  former  was  Homeric;  see^iEsch. 
Agam,.  4^ — 54,  though  there  the  point  is  the  wailing 
of  the  parent  birds  over  the  plundered  nest)  is,  at  least, 
not  doubtful  in  its  meaning,  whether  it  be  meant  as  a 
counterpart  or  antithesis  to  that  which  precedes  it. 
The  eagles  hovering  over  their  nest,  and  scaring  off 
man  or  beast  that  attacked  their  nestlings,  supplied  the 
most  vivid  image  possible  of  protection.  (Gomp.  the 
image,  like,  but  not  the  same,  in  Deut.  zzzii.  11.) 

Passing  over. — ^The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  connection  with  the  Passover  festival,  and  may  per- 
haps  imply  a  reference  to  it. 

(6)  Turn  ye  unto  him. — ^Then,  as  ever,  this  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  prophet's  teaching,  conver- 
sion ;  with  that,  all  was  hope ;  without  it,  all  was  fear. 
(Gomp.  2  Ghron.  zxx.  6.) 

(7)  In  that  day  every  man  shall  cast  away 
•  •  . — ^The  act  is  the  same  as  that  of  chap.  ii.  20,  but  with 
a  marked  difference  of  motive :  there  it  springs  from  the 
terror  of  despair,  here  from  the  repentance  uniich  is  the 
ground  of  hope. 


O)  Not  of  a  mighty  man  .  .  .—The  Hebrew  haa 
no  adjectives,  but  the  nouns  are  those  which  are  eom- 
monly  opposed  to  each  other  in  this  wav,  as  in  chap.  ii.  9» 
like  tne  l^tin  vir  and  homo.  The  t£ou^ht  expressed 
is,  of  course,  that  the  whole  work  would  be  of  God,  and 
not  of  man.  The  "  sword "  was  that  of  the  Dirine 
judgment  (Deut.  xxzu.  41),  perhaps,  as  in  1  CbnnL 
zxi.  16,  of  uie  destroying  angel  of  the  pestilence. 

(9)  He  shall  pass  over  to  his  strong  hold  for 
fear. — ^Most  recent  critics  translate.  His  rock  wOl 
pass  away  for  terror,  the  "  rock  '*  (not  the  same  word, 
nowever,  as  that  elsewhere,  e.a.,  Dent,  xxzii.  31,  need 
for  God)  being  the  symbol  of  Assyna's  strength.  Tlie 
laws  of  parallelism  point  to  our  tddng  the  noun  as  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  corresponding  to  "  princes"  in 
the  next  clause,  and  so  exclude  the  Authorised 
version. 

Whose  fire  is  in  Zion.— Fire,  as  the  sjrmbol  of 
the  Divine  glory,  giving  light  and  warmth  to  the  faith- 
ful, and  burning  up  the  evu.  (Gomp.  chap.  x.  16, 17.) 

xxxn. 


U)  Behold,  a  king  shall  reign  .  .  .—More  so- 
curately,  the  king.  Verses  1 — 8  form  a  separate  seetioo, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  foiegoin$[  diapt«r 
that  the  picture  of  the  ideal  king  in  cluup.  xi.  does  to 
the  anti-Assyrian  prophecy  of  chap.  x.  *"  The  king ''  i» 
accordingly  the  true  Anointed  one  of  the  future,  not,  of 
course,  without  a  reference  to  the  character  of  Hese- 
kiah  as  the  partial  and  present  embodiment  of  the  idea. 
The  addition  of  "  princes "  worthy  of  their  king  em- 
phasises this  reference.  The  woras  are  as  an  edio  of 
Prov.  viii.  15, 16. 

(2)  A  man  shall  be  .  .  .—The  word  is  that  used 
in  chap.  xxxi.  8  for  "mighty  man,"  in  chap.  uL  9  for 
"great  man,"  and  probably  reittins  that  meaning  here. 
The  nobles  of  Judah,  who  had  been  tyrannoas  ud 
oppressive  (chap.  i.  23),  should  become  a  true  aristo- 
cracy, beneficent  and  protecting.  Of  both  the  "  king 
and  the  "man"  it  is  true  that  they  find  their  fnlfilmeat 
in  the  true  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  also  the  ideal 

As  rivers  of  water  .  .  .—The  words  pamt  the 
picture  of  the  two  great  blessings  of  an  Easteni  imd- 
scape :  the  streams  that  turn  the  desert  into  an  w««» 
the  "  rock  "  throwing  its  dark  shadow  as  a  shelter  from 
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shadow  of  a  ^great  rock  in  aweary  land. 
<')  And  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall 
not  be  dim,  and  the  earsof  them  that  hear 
shall  hearken.  (^>  The  heart  also  of  the 
^rash  shall  understand  knowledge,  and 
the  ton^e  of  the  stammerers  shall  be 
ready  to  speak  ^plainly.  <^>  The  vile  person 
shall  be  no  more  called  liberal,  nor  the 
churl  said  to  be  bountiful.  ^^  For  the  vile 
person  will  speak  villany,  and  his  heart 
will  work  iniquity,  to  practise  hypocrisy, 
and  to  utter  error  against  the  Lobd,  to 
make  emply  the  soul  of  the  hungry,  and 
he  will  cause  the  drink  of  the  thirsty  to 
fail.  (7)rQ^e  instruments  also  of  the 
churl  are  evil:  he  deviseth  wicked  devices 
to  destroy  the  poor  with  lying  words,  even 
^when  the  ne^y  speaketh  right.  <^>  But 
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the  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things ;  and 
by  liberal  things  shall  he  '^  stand. 

(9)  Bise  up,  ye  women  that  are  at 
ease ;  hear  my  voice,  ye  careless  daugh- 
ters ;  give  ear  unto  my  speech.  C^^)  ^Many 
days  and  years  shall  ye  be  troubled,  ye 
careless  women :  for  the  vintage  shall 
fail,  the  gathering  shall  not  come. 
(u)  Tremble,  ye  women  that  are  at  ease; 
be  troubled,  ye  careless  ones :  strip  you,, 
and  make  you  bare,  and  gird  sackcloth 
upon  yovT  loins.  (^)  Thev  shall  lament 
for  the  teats,  for  ^the  pleasant  fields, 
for  the  fruitful  vine.  ^^^  Upon  the  land 
of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  and 
briers ;  ®yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy 
m  the  joyous  city :  <">  because  the 
palaces  shall  be  forsaken ;  the  multitude 


the  noontide  heat.  The  word  for  "  rock  "  is  the  same 
as  that  nsed  for  Assyria  in  chap.  xxxi.  9,  and  is  ob- 
viously chosen  to  emphasise  the  contrast. 

(3)  The  eyes  of  them  that  see  .  .  .—Another 
reversal,  like  that  of  chap.  xxix.  18,  of  the  sentence  of 
judicial  blindness  with  which  Isaiah's  work  as  a  pro- 
phet had  begun  (chap.  yi.  10). 

(4)  The  heart  also  of  the  rash  .  .  .—"Heart," 
as  in  ProY.  iv.  23  and  elsewhere,  for  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  emotions.  The  *'  rash  "  are  those  that 
are  "  hnrried,"  precipitate,  reckless ;  the  "  stammerers,'* 
those  who  have  no  power  to  speak  clearly  of  the  things 
of  Grod,  who  hesitate  and  are  undecided. 

(5)  The  vile  person  shall  be  no  more  called 
liberal. — ^Better,  noble,  the  KoXoKdyoBos  of  the  Greeks, 
the  ingenuus  of  the  Latin.  So  for  "  botmtiful,"  read 
genile.  Here,  again,  we  hare  a  picture,  the  exact  oon- 
tnust  of  that  which  met  us  at  the  beginninfl^  of  Isaiah's 
work,  when  men  *'  called  good  evil,  and  evil  good " 
(chap  y.  20). 

(6)  The  vile  person  will  speak  yillany.— 
Another  echo,  like  that  of  chap,  xxriii.  23 — 29,  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Book  of  Proyerbs.  In  that  better  day 
men  would  learn  to  see  men  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
pretend  to  be.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them 
was  to  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  reign  of  the  true 
kinff  (Matt.  yii.  20). 

To  utter  error  against  the  Lord.— The  "error" 
is  either  that  of  **  heresy,"  or  of  hollow  profession,  or 
of  open  scoffing.  In  either  case  it  finds  its  practical 
outcome,  like  i£e  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  zxiii. 
14),  in  yiolence  and  wrong  towards  the  poor  and  weak. 

(7)  To  destroy  the  poor  with  lying  words 
•  •  • — ^The  words,  thoug^h  perfectly  generic  in  thdr 
form,  are  probably  not  without  an  impUed  reference  to 
those  who  had  thus  acted  towards  Isaiah  himself, 
making  eyen  him  an  "oifender  for  a  word"  (chap. 
xxix.  21). 

<8)  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things  .  •  .— 
Better,  as  before,  noble, 

(9)  Bise  up,  ye  women  that  are  at  ease  •  •,  -^ 
The  beginning  of  a  new  section,  probably  a  distinct 
sermon,  or,  as  it  were,  pamphlet,  against  the  eyils  of 
which  the  prophet  had  spoken  in  chap.  ii.  16—26,  and 
which  contmued,  it  would  seem,  unabated,  in  spite  of 
Hezekiah's   reformation.     It  probably  finds  a  place 


here  as  painting  the  harem  influence,  which  then,  as  in- 
the  pohcy  of  modem  Eastern  monarchies,  Constanti- 
nople and  elsewhere,  lay  behind  the  counsels  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  The  whole  toneis  that  of 
inyeciiye  against  the  women  of  the  pseudo-aristocracy 
that  had  been  coyertly  attacked  in  the  preoedinff  yerses. 

GhLve  ear  unto  my  speech  .  .  .—Another  edio 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Proyerbs  (Proy.  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  iy.  1,. 
yi.  1,  20. 

(^0)  Many  days  and  years  .  .  .—Literally,  dayt 
to  the  year,  a  phnse  after  the  pattern  of  "  add  ye  year 
to  year  "  in  chap.  xxix.  1,  but  implying,  not  the  long' 
continuance  of  the  trouble,  but  its  quick  arriyal,  as 
in  "n  year  and  a  day." 

The  vintage  shall  fail  •  .  .—The  words  are 
commonly  tiJcen  as  predicting  a  literal  'failure  of  the 
yine-crop,  and  therefore  of  t£e  supply  of  wine  for  the 
banquets  of  the  rich.  A  truer  insight  mto  the  language 
of  a  poet-prophet  would  lead  to  our  seeing  in  it  a 
symbol  of  the  faUnre  of  all  forms  of  earthly  joy. 

W  Tremble,  ye  women  that  are  at  ease  .  .  .— 
The  words  £bid  at  once  a  parallel  and  a  contrast  in 
those  spoken  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  in  Luke 
(chap,  xxiii.  28—30).  The  call  to  repentance  includes 
their  stripping  themselyes  of  their  costly  finery,  and 
putting  on  the  "sackcloth"  (the  word  is  implied, 
though  not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew),  which  was  the 
outward  symbol  of  repentance  (Jonah  iii.  5 — 8).  The 
words,  it  may  be  noted,  are  masculine,  the  call  no€ 
being  limited  to  the  women. 

(12)  They  shall  lament  for  the  teats  •  .  •— 
Better,  shall  smiie  upon  the  breasts.  The  Hebrew  nouns 
for  "teats"  and  "fields,"  ShSdaim  and  Bade,  haye  an 
assonance  which  may  be  represented  by  the  Latin  ubera 
and  tibertas.  In  the  renewed,  unabated  luxury  of  the 
women  of  Jerusalem  Isaiah  sees  the  precursor  of 
another  time  of  desolation  like  that  which  he  had  fore- 
told before  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (chap.  yii.  24).  "  Thorns 
and  briers"  are  again  to  take  the  place  of  the  fair 
gardens  in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
myasion  of  Sennacherib,  as  they  had  once  before  in 
that  of  Bezin  and  Pekah.  The  '*  houses  of  joy "  are 
manifestly  what  we  should  call  the  stately  yillas  of  the 
rich. 

(M)  The  palaces  shall  be  forsaken.— With  a 
bold  pencil  and  rapid  strokes  tiie  picture  of  desoUtion  is 
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Qutetiiess  ana  Assurance  Jbr  ever.  ISAIAH^    XXXIII.   T/te  Treachenma  Dealing  of  the  Sp&Uer, 


of  the  city  shall  be  left ;  the  ^forts  and 
towers  shall  be  for  dens  for  ever,  a  joy 
of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of  flocks; 
<^^  until  the  spirit  be  poured  upon  us 
from  on  high,  and  'the  wilderness  be  a 
firuitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be 
counted  for  a  forest.  <^*>Then  judg- 
ment shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and 
righteousness  remain  in  the  fruitful 
field.  ^5^)  And  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness  quietness  and  assurance 
for  ever.  (^^  And  my  people  shall  dwell 
in  a  peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure 
dwellmgs,  and  in  quiet  resting  places; 
(i»)when  it  8haU  hail,  coming  down  on 
the  forest;  'and  the  city  shall  be  low 
in  a  low  place. 


1   Or.   eliftM    and 
watektowen. 


aeb.M.  17. 


s  Or.  omd-tkB  ettj/ 
BtiaU  be  uUtrl]/ 
obaud. 


(^)  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all 
waters,  that  send  forth  thither  the  feet 
of  the  ox  and  the  ass. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII.— 0)  Woe  to  thee 
that  spoilest,  and  thou  wast  not  spoiled; 
and  dealest  treacherously,  and  they 
dealt  not  treacherously  with  thee !  when 
thou  shalt  cease  to  spoil,  thou  shalt  be 
spoiled ;  and  when  thou  shalt  make  an 
end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall 
deal  treacherously  with  thee.  ^^  0 
LoBD,  be  gracious  unto  us;  we  have 
waited  for  thee:  be  thou*  their  arm 
every  momin£^,  our  salvation  also  in  the 
time  of  trouble.  ^^^  At  the  noise  of  the 
tumult  the  people  fled ;  at  the  liftrngup 
of  thyself  the  nations  were  scatt^ed. 


sketched  in  outline.  The  forts  are  those  of  Ophel  (so 
in  Heb.),  the  fortified  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Temple 
mountahi ;  the  towers,  probably^  such  as  "  the  tower  of 
the  flock,"  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Ophel  in 
Mic.  iv.  8.  These  would  serve  as  dens  for  the  wild 
asses,  which  commonly  roved  in  the  open  country. 

(15)  Until  the  spirit  be  poured  upon  us  ttom 
on  high  •  •  • — ^There  was,  then,  a  fixed  limit  of  the 
desolation  then  described.  Isaiah  dwelt,  as  Joel  (chap, 
ii.  28)  had  dwelt  before  him,  on  the  outoouring  of  the 
Spirit  which  should  sweep  away  the  mvolities  of  a 
profligate  luxury  and  lead  to  a  nobler  life.  The  effect 
of  thkt  outpouring  is  described  in  symbolic  language 
which  had  been  used  before  (see  Note  on  chap.  xxix. 
17),  the  **  wilderness"  taking  the  place  of  Lebanon. 

<16)  Then  judgment  shall  dwell .  •  .—Outward 
blessinfifs,  themselves  symbols  of  something  beyond 
themselves,  are  followed  by  spiritnaL  Over  the 
whole  country,  from  the  one  extreme  of  cultivation 
to  the  other,  the  jud^ent  and  righteousness  which  had 
been  so  lacking  should  now  find  a  home,  and  bring  their 
blessed  fruits  of  peace,  and  confidence,  and  calm.  The 
whole  picture  is  that  of  a  smilingr  land,  a  God-fearing 
and  contented  people,  all  in  strikmg  contrast  with  the 

Smic  and  unrest  with  which  the  people  had  been  but 
o  familiar. 

(19)  When  it  shall  hail,  coming  down  on  the 
forest.— Better,  But  it  8haU  hail,  A  time  of  sharp 
judgment,  "  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire,"  is  to  precede 
that  of  blessedness  and  peace.  Of  such  a  judgment 
**  hail "  was  the  natural  symboL  (Gomp.  chap.  xxx.  30 ; 
Ezek.  xiii  13.)  The  "  forest "  stands  in  the  si^bolism 
of  prophecy  for  the  rulers  and  princes  of  any  Kingdom, 
as  m  cnap.  x.  34  for  those  of  Assyria^  and  here  probably 
of  Judah.  Not  a  few  commentators  refer  the  wor& 
here  idso  to  Assyria,  but  the  city  that  follows  is  clearly 
Jerusalem,  and  the  interpretation  given  above  har- 
monises accordingly  better  with  the  context.  Of  that 
city  Isaiah  says  tliat  it  shall  be  "brought  down  to  a 
low  estate,"  its  pride  humbled  even  to  the  ground,  in 
order  that  it  may  afterwards  be  exalted. 

<^)  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters. 
— ^The  picture  of  a  gulden  age  of  agriculture  receives 
its  final  touch.  The  whole  land  should  be  irrigated  by 
oalmly  flowing  streams,  and  men  should  cast  their  seed 
broadcast,  and  the  oxen  and  the  ass^s  should  draw  the 


plough  over  a  rich  and  fertile  land.  The  whole  land 
should  be  under  tillage,  instead  of  being  left  to  supply 
(as  in  chap.  vii.  21,  2S)  a  poor  and  meagre  pasturage,  or 
to  bring  forth  nothing  but  the  "  tiioms  ana  briars  "  of 
verse  13.  It  is  obvious  that  here  also  a  spiritual  meao- 
ing  underlies  tiie  literal 


(1)  Woe  to  thee  that  spoilest .  •  .—No  chapter 
in  the  prophet's  writings  presents  so  little  trace- 
able connection.  A  thought  is  expressed  in  one,  or  it 
may  be  two,  verses,  and  men  aoLotner  follows  withoat 
anything  to  link  it  on.  This  majr  be,  perhaps,  exphined 
either  by  the  strong  emotion  which  filled  ine  prophet's 
mind  as  he  looked  on  the  coming  perils  of  his  eoantiy, 
or,  as  I  think,  more  probably,  on  the  assumption  that 
we  have  a  series  of  rough  notes,  memoranda  for  a  loog 
discourse,  which  was  afterwards  delivered  in  a  more 
continuous  form.  They  would,  perhaps,  be  more  intdli- 

g'lble  if  they  were  printed  separatialy,  as  we  print 
ascal's  Peneeee,  the  verse  arrangement  giving  a  fioti. 
tious  semblance  of  oonUnuity.  The  opening  words 
are  addressed  to  Sennacherib  when  he  entered  on  his 
second  campaign  against  Judah,  as  it  seemed  to  Isaiah, 
without  the  slightest  provocation.  Heaekiah  had  sub- 
mitted, and  had  paid  an  enormous  indemnity  for  the 
costs  of  the  war  (2Kings  xviiL  13—16)  at  the  dose  of 
the  first  campaign,  and  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  no 
agg^ressive  ac^on.  The  invasion  was  one  of  undispdsed 
spdiation  and  rapacity.  (For  "treacherously,'  read 
rapaciously.)  Upon  such  aggressiveness  there  was  snre 
to  come  a  rk^hteous  retribution,  and  in  that  thought  the 
prophet  fincb  comfort. 

(2)o  Lord,  be  graoious  •  .  .—-Eaith  transforms 
itself  into  prayer.  The  prophet  wiU  still  '*  wait "  upon 
GUkL  In  the  change  of  person,  "their  arm,"  **(mr 
salvation,"  we  hear  the  very  words  of  the  prayw  s«  «t 
was  spoken,  the  first  refemng  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
to  fight  the  .battles  of  their  country,  the  second  to  the 
non-combatants  who  were  assembled  with  Isaiah  u 
supplication.  ,_, 

<s)At  the  noise  of  the  tomttlt  .  .  .-The 
"people"  are  the  mingled  nations  of  the  AsBnitn 
armies;  the  "tumult "  is  that  of  the  rush  and  crash,  as 
of  a  mightv  tempest,  when  Jehovah  should  at  last  up- 
lift Himself  for  the  deliverance  of  Bm  chosen  ones. 
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Mownwng  and  languishing. 


ISAIAH, 


The  Sinners  in  Zion  afraid. 


<^)  And  yonr  spoil  shall  be  gathered  like 
the  gathering  of  the  caterpiUer :  as  the 
running  to  and  fro  of  locnsts  shall  he 
run  npon  them.  ^^^  The  Lord  is  exalted; 
for  he  dwelleth  on  high :  he  hath  filled 
ffion  with  judgment  and  righteousness. 
(«)  And  wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be 
the  stability  of  thy  times,  and  strength 
of  ^salvation :  the  fear  of  the  Lobd  is 
his  treasure. 

(^)  Behold,  their  'valiant  ones  shaJl 
cry  wiUiout :  the  ambassadors  of  peace 
shall  weep  bitterly.  <^)  The  highways 
lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man  ceaseth : 
he  hath  broken  the  covenant,  he  hath 
despised  the  cities,  he  regardeth  no 
man.  (^)  The  eaxth  moumeth  and 
languisheth:  Lebanon  is  ashamed  and 
'hewn  down:  Sharon  is  like  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  ofP 
their  frwits. 

(10)  u ow  will  I  rise,  saith  the  Lobd  ; 
now  will  I  be  exalted ;  now  will  I  lifb 


1  Beb^solMUoM. 


s  Or»  wMimigfi. 


S  Or.    loittMvd 


a  ?!.]•. SAM. 4. 


4  Heb^  te  rigiMr 


ft   Hebn    mpriaU- 


6  0r,«iotttt. 


7  Heb^^MMdt 


8Heb«JM9Mf;or, 


up  myself.  ^^>  Ye  shall  conceive  chaff, 
ye  shall  bring  forth  stubble :  your  breath, 
as  fire,  shall  devour  you.  t^>  And  the 
people  shall  be  as  the  burnings  of  lime : 
as  'ULoms  cut  up  shall  they  be  burned 
in  the  fire.  (^>  Hear,  ve  thai  are  far  off, 
what  I  have  done ;  and,  ye  that  are  near, 
acknowledge  my  might. 

<^^)  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid ; 
fearfulness  hath  surprised  the  hypo- 
crites. Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with 
the  devouring  fireP  who  among  us  shall 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  P  ^^^  He 
that '  walketh  ^right^usly,  and  speaketh 
^uprightly;  he  tiiat  despiseth  tiie  gain 
of  ^oppressions,  that  shaketh  his  hands 
fit>m  nolding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his 
ears  from  hearing  of  ^blood,  and  shut- 
teth  his  eves  from  seeing  evil;  <^  he 
shall  dwell  on  ^high :  his  place  of  de- 
fence shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks  t 
bread  shall  be  given  him;  his  waters 
shaU  be  sure. 


(4)  Your  spoil  .  .  .—The  words  are  addressed  to 
the  invader.  He  who  came  to  spoil  should  find  himself 
spoiled.  As  caterpillars  and  locnsts  devonr  the  green 
herbage,  so  should  he  (or  they,  the  indefinite  pronoun 
standing  for  the  people  of  Jerusalem)  strip  his  camp  of 
all  its  tresflures. 

(5)  The  Lord  is  exalted  .  •  .—The  vision  of  the 
seer  takes  in  the  ideal  city  of  God,  Jehovah  dwelling 
on  high  in  His  holy  Temple,  the  city  at  last  filled  with 
"judgment  and  righteousness." 

(<)  Wisdom  and  knowledge  .  •  .—The  words 
are  used  in  the  higher  sense,  as  in  Prov.  i.  1 — 4,  in  oon- 
tnst  with  the  cx«ft  and  devices  of  men,  just  as  the 
'*  fear  of  the  Lord "  is  the  true  treasure,  in  contrast 
with  the  silver  and  ffold  in  which  Hezekiah  had  been 
led  to  place  his  trost. 

(7)  Behold,  their  valiant  ones.— Literally,  their 
lions  of  Ood,  Heb.,  ArieUjMn,  probably  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Ariel"  of  chap.  xzix.  1,  the  Uon-like 
heroes  of  the  lion-like  city.  (Gomp.  2  Sam.  xxiii  20 ; 
1  Ghron.  zL  22.)  The  whole  }>assage  paints  the  panic 
cansed  by  the  approach  of  Sennacherib. 

The  ambassadors  of  peace.— The  envoys  sent 
hf  Hezekiah  to  Sennacherib  at  Lachish.  They  "  weep 
bitterly"  at  the  hard  conditions  imposed  on  them, 
which  may  be  either  those  of  2  Kings  xyiii.  14,  or  some 
yet  harder  terms,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

(8)  The  highways  lie  waste  .  .  .—Another 
feature  in  the  picture  of  terror.  No  traveller  dared  to 
show  himself  m  the  main  road.    (Gomp.  Ju^.  v.  6.) 

He  hath  broken. — Sennacherib  is  denounced  as 
having  broken  the  treaty  of  2  Eangs  zviiL  14.  Hezekiah 
had  complied  with  his  conditions,  and  yet  there  was 
no  suspension  of  hostilities. 

(9)  The  earth  mourneth  .  .  .—Lebanon,  with  its 
cedaiB,  the  Sharon  (as  we  say,  the  Gampagna),  Bashan, 
with  its  oaks  (chap.  ii.  13),  Garmel,  with  its  copse-wood, 
are  the  types  of  beauty  and  fertility,  now  lanflpushing 
and  decaymg.  Possibly  the  embassy  ref  errea  to  was 
sent  in  the  antumn,  so  thai  the  prophet  saw  in  the 


natural  features  of  that  season  the  symbols  of  failure 
and  decay. 

(10)  Now  will  I  rise  •  .  .—We  note  the  em- 
phatic  iteration  of  the  adverb  of  time.  Man's  necessity 
was,  as  ever,  to  be  Gk)d's  opportunity.  He  had  been,  as 
it  were,  waiting  for  this  crisis,  and  would  at  once  arise 
in  His  might. 

WYe  shall  conoeive  chaff  •  .  .—Primarily 
the  words  are  addressed  to  the  Assyrian  invaders,  but 
not  without  a  side  glance  at  aU  who  had  been  weaving 
their  own  webs  of  policy  instead  of  trosting  in  Jehovah. 
Scheme  and  result,  conception  and  partoriuon,  would  be 
alike  worthless. 

Tour  breath,  as  fire  .  .  .—"Breath,"  the  hot 
jMUiting  of  rage ;  this,  instead  of  working  the  destruc- 
tion 01  Judah,  should  prove  sniddal. 

(U)  And  the  people  shall  be  •  .  .—The  two 
images  of  destruction  are  singularly  vivid.  The  lime« 
kihi  and  the  oven  which  was  fed  with  thorns  were  alike 
in  this.  The  outcome  of  their  work  was  seen  in  a  resi- 
duum of  ashes. 

(18)  Hear,  ye  that  are  far  off  .  .  .—The  fate 
of  Assyria  is  proclaimed  as  a  warning  to  other  nations, 
and  to  Israel  itself.  For  the  "  sinners  in  Zion  "  also 
tiiiQre  is  the  furnace  of  &e  of  the  wrath  of  Gk>d. 
"  Who,"  they  ask,  "can  dwell  with  that  consuming  fire, 
those  everlasting  {cBonian  f)  bomings,"  which  are  one 
aspect  of  the  rignteousness  of  God  P 

m  10)  He  that  walketh  righteously  .  .  .— 
The  answer  to  the  Question  shows  that  the  words  point 
not  to  endless  punisnments,  but  to  the  infinite  holiness  of 
Qod.  The  man  who  is  true  and  just  in  all  his  dealings 
can  dwell  in  closest  fellowship  with  that  holiness  whidi 
is  to  others  as  a  consuming  fire.  To  him  it  is  a  protec- 
tion and  d^ence,  a  "  rock  fortress,"  in  which  ne  can 
dwell  securely,  where  he  wiU  find  all  that  he  needs  for 
the  sustenance  of  soul  and  body,  the  bread  and  the 
water  of  life.  The  picture  of  the  righteous  man  is  in 
part  an  echo,  probi^ly  a  conscious  eeho,  of  Pes.  xv.  and 
xxiv. 
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JeruMolem  oa  a  quiti  HabikUion, 


ISAIAH,  XXXIV. 


A  Place  of  broad  Riversi 


<^')  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in 
his  beauty :  they  shall  behold  ^the  land 
that  is  very  far  oflf.  <^>  Thine  heart 
shall  meditate  terror.  ''Where  i8  the 
scribe?  where  is  the  •receiver?  where 
%8  he  that  counted  the  towers  P  <^)  Thou 
shalt  not  see  a  fierce  people,  a  people  of 
a  deeper  speech  than  thou  canst  per- 
ceive; of  a  ^stammering  tongue,  OulI 
thou  canst  not  understand.  ^>  Look 
upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities : 
thine  eves  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet 
habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not 
be  taken  down ;  not  one  of  the  stakes 
thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither 
shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken. 


a  1  Oor.l.Sii 
8  Or.  rUieiiloM. 


Heb^  broad  of 
§paee§tOr,lumd$, 


Heb., 


6  Or,  They  have 
/bracken  thy 
taeklings. 


W  But  there  the  glorious  Lobd  toiU  be 
unto  us  a  place  ^of  broad  rivers  and 
streams;  wherein  shall  go  no  galley 
with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship 
pass  thereby.  ^  For  the  Lobd  is  our 
judge,  the  Lobd  is  our  ^lawgiver,  the 
Lobd  is  our  king;  he  will  save  us.. 
<^*  Thy  taeklings  are  loosed;  they  could 
not  well  streng^then  their  mast,  they 
could  not  spread  the  sail:  then  is  the  prey 
of  a  great  fi^il  divided ;  the  lame  take 
the  prey.  ^^  And  the  inhabitant  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick:  the  people  that  dwell 
therein  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.— <i>  Come  near. 


(17)  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in  his 
beauty  .  .  . — Tom  from  their  context,  the  words  have 
been  not  unfitly  nsed  to  describe  the  beatific  vision  of 
the  saints  of  Qod  in  the  far-ofP  land  of  heaven.  So  the 
Targnm  gives  "  Thine  eves  shall  see  the  Shekinah  of 
the  King  of  A^s."  Their  primair  meaning  is, 
however,  obvionshr  historical  The  "  sing "  is  Meze- 
kiah,  who  shall  be  seen  no  longer  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  with  downcast  eyes  (chap,  zzxvii.  1),  bnt  in  all 
the  "  beauty  "  of  triomnh  and  of  majestv,  of  a  youth  and 
health  renewed  like  uie  eagle ;  and  tne  "limd  that  is 
verv  fir  off  "  is  the  whole  land  of  Israel,  aD  prosperous 
and  peaceful,  as  contrasted  with  the  narrow  range  of 
view  which  the  pecmle  had  had  during  the  siege,  pent 
up  within  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem.  (Gomp.  G^i.  xiiL 
14, 15.)    Gomp.  as  to  form,  chaps,  xxix.  18,  zxx.  20. 

(18)  Thine  heart  shall  meditate  terror— i.e., 
shall  recall  the  memory  of  the  past  evil  days,  as  a  dream 
that  had  passed  awav,  leaving  behind  it  the  thankful 
joy  which  rises  out  of  such  recollections. 

Where  is  the  scribe  P— Then,  in  those  times  of 
panic,  each  Assyrian  official  was  an  object  of  dread 
(niere  was  the  ''scribe,"  who  fixed  the  amount  of 
tribute  to  be  paid  by  each  village  or  landowner ;  the 
"  receiver "  (literally,  weigher),  wno  weighed  the  gfold 
and  silver  as  it  was  brought  in  for  payment;  the 
"counter  of  towers,**  who  formed  his  plans  for  the 
operation  of  the  "  siege.*'  In  Ps.  xlviiL  13  the  same 
pnrase  is  used  of  those  who  defend  the  city. 

(19)  Thou  Shalt  not  see  a  fierce  people  .  .  . 
— IBeUeT,  The  fierce  people  thou  shaU  not  gee  .  .  .  The 
words  answer  the  question  lust  asked.  The  whole  As- 
syrian army,  with  their  barbarous,  unintelligible  speech 
(chap,  xxviii.  11),  shall  have  passed  away. 

m  Look  ui>on  Zion  .  .  .—The  words  sound 
like  an  echo  of  Pss.  xlvi  and  zlviiL,  which  were  pro- 
bably written  by  the  sons  of  Korah  on  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army.  Men  had  seen  Zion  desecrated 
by  Ahaz,  besieged  by  Sennacherib;  now  they  should  see 
it  once  a^ain  as  it  liad  been  at  the  beffinnin^  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,  emphaticnlly  a  "  city  of  solemnities,"  a  tent 
that  shaunot  he  removed^  the  latter  wordsprobably  re- 
ferring  to  Semiaoherib's  threat  of  deportation  (chap, 
xzzvi.  17). 

(21)  A  place  of  broad  rivers  and  Btreams  .  .  . 
— ^Better,  rivers  and  canals.  The  bold  imagery  has 
its  starting-point  in  what  the  raophet  had  heard  of  the 
gresi  cities  of  the  Tigris  and  JBuphrates.  What  those 
rivers  were  to  Nineven  and  Babylon,  that  the  presence  of 


Jehovah  would  be  to  Jerusalem,  that  could  boast  only 
of  the  softly  going  waters  of  Shiloah  (chap.  viiL  6). 
Here,  again,  we  have  an  echo  of  Ps. xlvi. :  "There  is  a 
river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  ciir  of 
Gk>d.'*  The  words  help  us  to  understand  the  symboumn 
of  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  *' river  that  could  not  be- 
passed  over,"  flowing  out  of  the  Temple  (Ezek.  xlviL  1 
-^).  And  the  spiritual  river  of  the  Divine  Presence 
would  have  this  advantage  over  those  of  which  the- 
great  cities  boasted,  that  no  hostile  fleet,  no  pirate  ships, 
could  use  it  for  their  attacks.  So  in  Ps.  xlviii.  7  tiie 
"ships  of  Tarshish "  are  probably  to  be  taken  'figura- 
tivelv  rather  than  literally '  for  the  Assyrian  forces. 

(22)  The  Lord  is  our  judge .  .  .—The  verb  ia 
better  omitted,  and  the  threefold  iteration  of  the  name- 
of  Jehovah,  in  each  case  with  a  special  characteristic, 
taken  as  the  subject  of  the  final  verb :  "  The  Lord,  oar 
judge,  the  Lord,  our  lawgiver  .  .  .  He  wiU  save  us." 

(ss)  Thy  taeklings  are  loosed  .  .  .—The  words 
have  been  taken  as  applicable  either  to  Assyria,  as  one- 
of  the  "  ships  of  Tarshish"  that  had  been  wrecked,  or 
to  Zion,  as  a  vessel  that  had  been  driven  by  the  wind  and 
tossed,  but  had  escaped  shipwreck.  On  the  whole,  the 
first  view  seems  most  in  narmony  with  the  context. 
The  terms  have  been  taken  by  some  critics  for  the 
cords,  poles,  and  canvas  of  a  tent,  but  the  rendering 
of  the  Authorised  version  seems  preferable. 

The  lame  take  the  prey. — The  wrecked  Assy- 
rian ship  is  represented  as  beins^  plundered  by  those 
whom  it  came  to  plunder.  "  The  lame  '*  were  commonly 
excluded,  as  incapable  of  active  service,  from  sharing  in 
the  spoils.    Here  they  also  were  to  have  their  portion. 

(^)  The  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am 
sick  .  .  .—The  words  seem  to  have  had  their  staring- 
point  in  the  pestilence  which  attacked  the  Assyrian 
army,  and  which  had  probably  been  felt,  during  the 
siege,  in  Jerusalem  itself.  The  prophet,^  seeing  in 
sucn  a  pestilence  the  punishment  of  iniqui^,  counlea 
together  the  two  blessings  of  health  ana  paraon. 
Healthv,  because  holy,  was  nis  report  as  to  the  restored 
Jerusalem.    (Comp.  Mat!  ix.  2.) 


0)  Come  near,  ye  nations,  to  hear  .  .  . — 
The  two  chapters  that  follow  have  a  distinct  character  of 
their  own.  They  form,  as  it  were,  the  closing  epilogue 
of  the  first  great  collection  of  Isaiah's  projpheciee,  the 
historical  section  that  follows  (chaps,  xxxvi.  —  xxxix.) 
serving  as  a  link  between  them  and  the  great  second 
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ye  nations,  to  hear;  and  hearken,  ye 
people :  let  the  earth  hear,  and  ^all  that 
is  therein;  the  world,^  and  all  things 
that  come  forth  of  it.  ^^  For  the  in- 
dignation of  the  LoBD  is  upon  all  na- 
tions, and  his  fury  npon all  their  armies: 
he  hath  utterly  destroyed  them,  he  hath 
delivered  them  to  the  slaughter.  (')  Their 
slain  also  shall  be  cast  out,  and  their 
stink  shall  come  up  out  of  their  carcases, 
and  the  mountains  shall  be  melted  with 
their  blood.  (^>  And  all  the  host  of 
heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
heavens  shall  be  'rolled  together  as  a 
scroll :  and  all  their  host  shall  fall 
down,  as  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the 
vine,  and  as  a  'falling  Jig  from  the  fig 
tree. 

<^>  For  my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in 
heaven :  behold,  it  shall  come  down  upon 
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Idumea,  and  upon  the  people  of  my 
curse,  to  judgment.  <®>  The  sword  of 
the  LoBD  is  filled  with  blood,  it  is  made 
fat  with  fatness,  and  with  the  blood  of 
lambs  and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  the 
kidneys  of  rams :  for  the  Loan  hath  a 
sacrifice  in  Bozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter 
in  the  land  of  Idumea.  (7)  And  the 
'unicorns  shall  come  down  with  them, 
and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls;  and 
their  land  shall  be  'soaked  with  blood,, 
and  their  dust  made  fat  with  fatness.. 
<®^  For  it  is  the  day  of  the  Loan's  •  ven- 
geance, and  the  year  of  recompences 
for  the  controversy  of  Zion. 

(d)  And  the  streams  thereof  shall  be 
turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust  thereof 
into  brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof 
shall  become  burning  pitch.    <^^)  It  shall 
not  be  quenched  night  nor  day;  ''the 


volume,  which  comes  as  an  independent  whole.  Here, 
accordingly,  we  have  to  deal  with  what  belongs  to  a 
transition  period,  probably  the  closing  years  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  Egyptian  uliance  and  the 
attack  of  Sennacherib  are  now  in  the  back-gronnd, 
and  the  prophet's  vision  takes  a  wider  range.  In  the 
destraction  of  the  Assyrian  army  he  sees  the  pledge  and 
earnest  of  the  fate  of  all  who  fight  against  Grod,  and  as 
a  representative  instance  of  such  enemies,  fixes  upon 
Edom,  then,  as  ever,  foremost  among  the  enemies  of 
Jndah.  They  had  invaded  that  kingdom  in  the  days  of 
Ahaz  (2  Ghron.  xzviii.  17).  The  inscriptions  of  Sen- 
nacherib (Lenormant,  Ane,  Hist,  i.  399)  show  that 
the^  submitted  to  him.  They  probably  played  a  part  in 
his  invasion  of  Judah,  in  his  attack  on  Jerusalem,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  drew  down  the  bitter  curse  of  the 
Babvlonian  exiles  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7).  The  chapters  are 
further  noticeable  as  having  served  as  a  model  both 
to  Zephaniah  throughout  his  prophecy,  and  to  Jer. 
XXV.,  xlvi.  3 — 12,  1.,  li.,  parallelisms  with  which  will 
meet  us  as  we  go  on. 

The  prophe^  opens,  as  was  natural,  with  a  wider 
appeal  Tne  lesson  which  Isaiah  has  to  teach  is  one  for 
au  time  and  for  all  nations :  "  ^I^^|£7  ^^t  take  tlie 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Tnere  rises  before 
his  eyes  once  more  the  vision  of  a  day  of  ffreat  slaughter, 
such  as  the  world  had  never  known  before,  the  putrid 
carcases  of  the  slain  covering  the  earth,  as  they  had 
covered  Tophet,  the  Yalley  of  Hinnom,  after  the  pesti- 
lence had  done  its  work  on  Sennacherib's  army.  (uomp. 
as  an  instance  of  like  hyperbole,  the  vision  of  the 
destruction  of  Qog  and  Magog,  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  11 — 16.) 

(4)  And  all  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dis- 
solved •  .  • — ^No  prophetic  picture  of  a  *'  day  of  the 
Lord  "  was  complete  without  this  symbolism  (see  chap, 
xiii.  10, 11),  prooabbf  written  about  this  period.  Like 
the  psalmist  (Ps.  cii.  26),  Isaiah  contrasts  the  transi- 
toriness  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  the  eternity  of 
Jehovah.  The  Greek  poets  sing  that  the  "life  of 
the  generations  of  men  is  as  the  life  of  the  leaves  of 
the  trees"  (Homer,  H.  vi.  146).  To  Isaiah's  sublime 
thoughts  there  came  the  vision  of  a  time  when  even  the 
host  of  heaven  woidd  fall  as  "  a  leaf  from  the  vine,  and 
as  a  fig  from  the  fig-tree.*' 
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(&)My  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  heaven 
•  .  •— Literally^,  hath  drunk  to  the  fuU.  The  words 
find  an  echo  m  Deut.  xxxii.  41,  42,  and  Jer.  xlvi.  10. 
There,  however,  the  sword  is  soaked,  or  made  drunk 
with  blood.  Here  it  is  "  bathed  in  heaven,"  and  this 
seems  to  require  a  different  meaning.  We  read  in 
Greek  poets,  of  the  "  dippings "  by  which  steel  was 
tempered.  May  not  the  **  bathing  "  of  Isaiah  have  a 
like  significance? 

It  shall  come  down  upon  Idumea  .  •  ••— 
Better, /or  Edom,  .  .  .  here  and  in  the  next  verse. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  exceptional  intro- 
duction of  the  Greek  form. 

(6)  The  Lord  hath  a  saoriflce  in  Bosrah .  •  • 
— Two  cities  of  this  name  appear  in  history ;  one  in 
the  Haurd.n,  more  or  less  conspicuous  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  the  other,  of  which  Isaiah  now  speaks, 
in  Edom.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  city,  and  is  named 
again  and  again.  (Comp.  chap.  Ixiii.  1 ;  Amos  i.  12 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  13,  22.)  The  image  both  of  the  sword  and 
the  sacrifice  appears  in  Jer.  xlvi.  10. 

(7)  And  the  unicorns  shall  come  down  with 
them  .  .  • — Better,  the  aurochs,  or  wUd  buUs  .  .  • 
The  Hebrew,  rem,  which  meets  us  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  17 ; 
Ps.  xxii.  21,  has  been  identified  with  the  buffalo,  the  an- 
telope (Awtilope  Ufueoryx),  and  by  Mr.  Houghton,  a 
naturalist  as  well  as  a  scholar,  on  the  strength  of 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  pointing  to  the  land  of  the  Khatti 
(Hitfcites)  and  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  as  its  hoihiM, 
and  of  bas-reliefs  remnesenting  it,  with  the  Bos  primige' 
nius  of  zoologists  (iible  Educator^  ii.  24 — 29).  Here, 
the  fierce  inld  beasts  stand  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
Edomites.  (Gomp.  Ps.  xxii.  12,  21.)  The  verb,  <*  shall 
come  down,"  as  m  Jer.  xlviii.  15, 1.  27,  U.  40,  implies 
going  down  to  the  shambles,  or  slaughtering  house. 

(8)  The  year  of  recompences  for  the  con- 
troversy of  Zion  .  •  .—The  long-delayed  dav  of  re- 
tribution  should  come  at  last.  This  would  be  tne  out- 
come  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah  for  the  persiBtent  hos- 
tility of  the  Edomites  to  the  city  which  He  had  chosen. 

(9,10)  The  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned 
into  pitch  .  .  .—The  imagery  of  the  pxmishment 
which  is  to  fall  on  Edom  is  suggested  purtly  by  the 
scenery  of  the  Dead  Sea,  partly  by  the  volcanic  character 
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smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  for  ever: 
from  generation  to  generation  it  shall 
Ue  waste ;  none  shall  pass  through  it  for 
■ever  and  ever.  <">  *Bnt  the  ^cormorant 
and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the  owl 
also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it: 
and  he  shall  stretchout  upon  it  the  line 
of  confusion,  and  the  stones  of  empti- 
ness. <^>  They  shall  call  the  nobles 
thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none  ehaU 
be  there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be 
nothing.  (^>  And  thorns  shall  come  up 
in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in 
the  foxiresses  thereof:  and  it  shall  be 
an  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  court 
for  *^owls.  (^*^  *The  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  also  meet  with  ^the  wild 
beasts  of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  shall 
cry  to  his  fellow ;  the  'screech  owl  also 
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shall  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a 
place  of  rest.  ^>  There  shall  the  great 
owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  lubtch, 
and  gather  under  her  shadow:  there 
shall  the  vultures  also  be  gathered,  every 
one  with  her  mate. 

<^'>  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the 
LoBD,  and  read :  no  one  of  these  shall 
fail,  none  shall  want  her  mate :  for  mj 
mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  his 
spirit  it  hath  gathered  them.  <^^  And 
he  hath  cast  we  lot  for  tiiem,  and  his 
hand  hath  divided  it  unto  them  by  line: 
they  shall  possess  it  for  ever,  from 
generation  to  generation  shaU  ihey 
dwell  therein. 

CHAPTEE  XXXV.— <i)  The  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 


of  Edom  itaelf,  with  its  extinct  craters  and  streams  of 
lava.  (Oomp.  Jer.  xlix.  18.)  The  prophet  sees  the 
destmdion,  as  oontinning  not  merely  m  its  results, 
bat  in  its  process,  the  smoke  of  the  burning  craters 
rising  up  perpetually,  and  making  the  land  nninhabit- 
able. 

(U)  But  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall 
possess  it  •  .  . — ^The  pictnre  of  a  wild,  desolate  re- 
gion, haunted  by  birds  and  beasts  that  shun  the  abode 
of  men,  is  a  favoorite  one  with  Isaiah  (comp.  chaps, 
xiii  20--22,  zIt.  23),  and  is  reproduced  by  Sjephaniah 
(Zeph.  ii.  14).  Naturalists  agree  in  translating.  The 
jpelicana  <md  hedgehoga ;  the  owl,  and  the  raven. 

The  line  of  confiisiony  and  the  stones  of 
emptiness  .  .  .—The  "line"  and  the  "stones"  are 
those  of  the  builder's  plumb-line,  used,  as  in  2  Kings 
zzi.  13;  Amos  vii.  7 — 9;  Lam.  ii.  8,  for  the  wo», 
not  of  building  up,  but  for  the  destroying  as  with  a 
scientific  completeness.  ''Confusion"  and  "empti- 
ness," are  the  iohu  v'bohu,  '*  without  form  and  void  " 
<if  the  primeval  chaos  (G^n.  i.  1). 

(12)  They  shall  call  the  nobles  thereof  •  •  .— 
^The  monarchy  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  elective, 
its  rulers  being  known,  not  as  kings,  but  by  the  title 
which  the  English  version  renders  by  "  dukes  "  (Gen. 
zxzvi.  15—43).  It  will  be  noticed  tllat  no  chief  in  the 
list  of  dukes  is  the  son  of  his  predecessor.  Isaiah  fore- 
tells as  part  of  the  utter  collapse  of  Edom  that  there 
shall  be  neither  electors  nor  any  to  elect. 

(18)  An  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  court 
for  owls  •  •  . — ^The  wild  creatures  named  are  identi- 
fied, as  elsewhere,  with  "jackals"  ("wild  dogs," 
Delitzsch)  and  "  ostriches." 

(14)  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  .  •  .—Better, 
wild  cats  or  hyenas  ehaU  meet  wolves.  The  nouns  that 
follow  belong,  apparently,  to  the  region  of  mythical 
20olo«;y.  The  English  "  satvr  "  expresses  fairly  enough 
the  ictea  of  a  "  demon-brute  "  haunting  the  waste  places 
of  the  palaces  of  Edom,  while  the  "  screech-owl "  is  the 
IdlUh,  the  she-vampire,  who  appears  in  the  legends  of 
the  Talmud  as  having  been  Adiun's  first  wife,  who  left 
him  and  was  turned  into  a  demon.  With  the  later 
Jews,  Lilith,  as  sucking  the  blood  of  children,  was 
the  bugbear  of  the  nursery.  Night-vamjpire  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  beet  rendering. 


(iS)  The   great   owl  •  •   .—Better,  the  arrow- 
anake. 

(le)  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord  .  •  • 
~-The  phrase  is  an  exceptional  one.  Isaiah  applies 
that  title  either  to  this  particular  section,  or  to  the 
volume  of  his  collected  writing.  When  the  tiine  of 
the  fulfilment  comes,  men  are  invited  to  conipare  what 
they  shall  then  find  with  the  pietnro  which  Isaiah  had 
drawn.  Keith  and  others  have  brought  together 
from  the  descriptions  of  modem  travellers,  illustrations 
of  the  condition  of  Edom  as  it  is  well  summed  up  hj 
DeHtzschin  loc,  "It  swarms  with  snakes,  and  tiie 
desolate  heights  and  barren  table-lands  are  only  in- 
herited  by  w3d  crows  and  eagles,  and  great  flocKs  of 
birds."  It  has  to  be  remexnbered,  however,  that  the 
decay  was  very  gradual  The  ruins  of  Petra  and  other 
IdumsBsn  dties  are  of  Roman  origin,  and  indicate  a 
period  of  culture  and  prosperity  stretching  far  into 
the  history  of  the  Empire. 

His  spirit.— In  the  sense  of  the  creative  Breaih  off 
the  Almighty  worldng  in  Nature  (Ps.  dv.  90). 

W  He  hath  cast  the  lot  for  them  .  .  • — Le^ 
hath  allotted,  or  assigned  it  as  by  a  formal  deed  of 
transfer,  to  the  savage  beasts  who  are  to  be  its  fatara 
possessors.  The  thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  Acts 
xvii.  26.  God  is  represented  as  the  Supreme  Baler 
assigning  to  eadi  nation  its  place  in  the  world's  historyt 
its  seasons  of  prosperity  and  judgment. 

XXXV. 

<i)  The  wilderness  and  the  solitazy  plaoe 
shall  be  glad  for  them  .  •  .—The  desdatian  of 
the  chief  enemy  of  Israel  is  contrasted  with  the 
renewed  beauty  of  Israel's  own  inheritance.  The 
two  last  words  are  better  omitted.  The  three  noons 
express  varying  degrees  of  the  absence  of  cultiiie» 
the  wild  pastare-limd,  the  bare  moor,  the  aandj 
steppe. 

Shall  •  .  •  blossom  as  the  rose.— Better,  as  ike 
narcissus,  but  the  primrose  and  the  crocus  {Colehicmm^ 
autumnale)  have  also  been  suggested.  The  words  puoi 
the  beauty  of  the  chosen  land  flourishiDg  onee  more  as 
^  the  garden  of  Jehovah  "  (Gen  xiii.  lOj.  and  tiierefoie 
a  fit  type  of  that  which  is  in  a  yet  higher  sense  tlie 
" PanJ&e  of  God"  (Bev.  iL  7). 
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tor  them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice, 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  <^>  It  shall 
blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
with  joy  and  singing:  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  be  eiven  unto  it,  the 
excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon,  they 
shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lobd,  and  the 
excellency  of  our  Grod. 

^) «  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and 
confirm  the  feeble  knees.  <^>  Say  to  them 
that  a/re  of  a  ^fearful  heart.  Be  strong, 
fear  not :  behold,  your  Gk>d  will  come 
with  vengeance,  even  God  with  a  re- 
compence ;  he  will  come  and  save  you. 

(<^)  Then  the  *eyes  of  the  blind  shall 
be  opened,  and  'the  ears  of  the  deaf 
shall  be  unstopped.  (^)  Then  shall  the 
lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the 
'tongue  of  the  dxmib  sing:  for  in  the 
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wilderness  shall /waters  break  out,  and 
streams  in  the  desert.  ^)  And  the 
parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool^ 
and  the  'uiirsty  land  springs  of  water : 
in  the  habitation  of  dragons,  where  each 
lay,  shall  be  *  grass  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  ^^  And  an  highway  shall  be 
there,  and  a  wa^,  and  it  shall  be  called 
The  way  of  holmess ;  the  unclean  shall 
not  pass  over  it;  'but  it  shall  be  for 
those:  the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools, 
shall  not  err  therein.  (^)  No  lion  shall 
be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall 
go  up  tiiereon,  it  shall  not  be  found 
there;  but  the  redeemed  shall  walk 
there:  <^>  and  the  ^ransomed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion 
with  son^  and  everlasting  jo^  upon 
their  heads :  they  shall  obtoin  joy  and 


(9)  The  glory  of  Lebanon  .  .  .—The  three  types 
of  cultivated  beauty  are  contrasted  with  the  former 
three  of  desolation.  See  Note  on  chap.  zzziiL  9.  And 
over  this  fair  land  of  transcendent  beauty,  there 
will  shine  not  the  common  light  of  dav,  but  the  glory 
of  Jehovah.    (Comp.  chap.  xzz.  26 ;  Kev.  zzi.  23.) 

(S)  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands  .  .  .—Here 
the  words  are  obviously,  as  they  are  quoted  in  Heb. 
xii.  12,  figurative  and  not  literal,  and  so  ha  suggest  a 
like  interpretation  for  what  follows. 

(4)  Be  strong,  fear  not:  •  .  .—The  words  are,  of 
course,  wide  and  general  enough,  but  looking  to  the  pro- 
bkble  date  of  thb  section,  we  may  perhaps  connect  them 
with  the  tone  of  Hezekiah's  speech  in  2  Ghron.  zxzii.  7. 
Both  Idng  and  prophet  had  the  same  words  of  comfort 
for  the  feeble  and  faint-hearted,  and  the  ground  of 
comfort  is  that  the  government  of  GKkL  is  essentially  a 
righteous  g^emment,  punishing  the  oppressor,  and 
savinff  the  oppressed.    (Comp.  Josh.  i.  6,  7.) 

(5,  0)  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  •  •  .— 
The  words  are  obviously  to  be  interpreted,  like  those 
that  precede  them,  and  chap.  xxix.  18,  of  spiritual  in- 
firmiues.  If  they  seem  to  find  a  literal  fulfilment  in 
the  murades  of  the  Christ,  it  is;  as  it  were,  ex  ctbwn- 
danie,  and  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  something  beyond 
themselves. 

(7)  The  parched  ground  .  •  .—The  Hebrew 
word  is  essentially  what  we  know  as  the  mirage,  or 
fata  morgana,  the  silvery  sheen  which  looks  like  a 
sparkling  lake,  and  turns  out  to  be  barren  sand.  In- 
stead of  that  delusive  show,  there  shall  be  in  the  re- 
newed earth  the  lake  itself. 

In  the  habitation  of  dragons  .  .  .—Better,  as 
elsewhere,  jaekaU,  which  had  their  lair  in  the  sandy 
desert. 

Shall  be  grass  with  reeds  and  rushes.— 
Better,  arose  shall  grow  as  (or  uido)  reede  and  rushes, 
the  well-watered  soil  giving  even  to  common  herbage 
an  intensified  fertility. 

(^  An  highway  shall  be  there.— The  raised 
causeway,  as  distinct  from  the  common  paths.  (See 
Judg.  V.  6.)  We  are  still  in  the  region  of  parables,  but 
the  thought  has  a  special  interest  as  a  transition,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  volume  of  Isaiah's  writings,  to  the 
opening  of  the  second.    The  use  of  the  road  has  been 


referred,  by  some  inteipreters,  to  the  return  of  the 
exiles  from  Babylon,  ttather  is  it  the  road  by 
which  the  pilgrims  of  all  nations  shall  journey  to  tibe 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  (chap.  ii.  1). 

The  way  of  holiness  .  .  .—The  name  of  the 
road  confirms  the  interpretation  just  given.  There 
was  to  be  a  true  Via  Sacra  to  the  earthly  temple,  as 
the  tj^  of  that  eternal  Temple,  not  made  with  namds, 
whi<£  also  was  in  the  prophet's  thoughts.  Along  that 
road  there  would  be  no  barbarous  invaders  polluting  the 
ground  they  trod,  no  Jews  ceremonially  or  spiritually 
unclean.  The  picture  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(Bev.  xxi.  27)  into  which  "  there  entereth  nothing  that 
defileth,"  presents  a  like  feature.  It  ehaU  be  for  them, 
i.e.  ..Itis  appoinledfor  those,  for  whosoever  waXkdh 
therein  (the  Hebrew  verb  is  in  the  sing^ular).  Then, 
in  strict  order,  comes  the  final  clause :  J^en  the  simple 
ones  shaU  not  lose  their  way,  A  curious  paraUel  b 
found  in  Ecdes.  x.  15,  where  "  he  knoweth  not  how  to 
go  to  the  city,"  is  one  of  the  notes  of  ^e  man  who  is 
void  of  understanding. 

W  No  lion  shall  i>e  there  .  .  •— We  have  to  re- 
member that  the  lion  had  not  ceased  to  haunt  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of 
Samson  (Judg.  ziv.  5),  and  David  (1  Sam.  xviL  8,  4; 
2  Sam.  zxiii.  20).  G^ie  recent  depopulation  of  the 
northern  kingdom  had  probably  laid  the  countiy  more 
open  to  their  attack  (2  Kings  xvii.  25),  and  thus  gave  a 
special  force  to  the  prophet's  description.  For  "any 
ravenous  beast,"  read  ihe  most  ravenous. 

The  redeemed  .  .  .  (lO)  .  .  .  the  ransomed.— 
The  Hebrew  words  express  simply  the  idea  of  release 
and  freedom,  without  implying,  as  the  Englidi  words 
do,  a  payment  as  its  condition. 

(10)  With  songs  and  everlasting  joy  •  .  .^The 
first  volume  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  closes  fitly  with  this 
transcendent  picture,  carrvine  the  thoughts  of  men  be- 
yond any  possible  earthly  fulfilment.  The  outward 
uoagerv  probably  had  its  starting.pomt  in  the  proces- 
sions  01  we  pilgnms  who  came  up  to  the  Temple  sing. 
ingpMlms,  Bke  those  known  as  the  "  songs  of  degrees  " 
at  their  successive  haiting-plaoes  (Pss.  cxx. — cxxxiv.). 

Sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.— The 
words  have  a  special  interest  as  being  the  dosing  utter- 
ance of  Isaiah's  political  activity,  writtoi,  therefore* 
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gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  awaj. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.  —  (i>  Now  -it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
king  Hezekiah,  that  Sennacherib  king  of 
Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  de- 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them. 
<^)  And  the  king  of  Assjrria  sent  Bab- 
shakeh  from  Lachish  to  Jerusalem  unto 
king  Hezekiali  with  a  great  armj.  And 
he  stood  b J  the  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
£eld. 

(3)  Then  came  forth  unto  him  Eliakim, 
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Hilldah's  son,  which  was  over  the  houses 
andShebnathe  ^  scribe,  and  Joah,  Asaph's 
son,  the  recorder.  <^>  And  Babshi^eh 
said  unto  them,  Say  ye  now  to  Hezekiah, 
Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  What  confidence  is  this  where- 
in tiiou  trustestP  (^>  I  say,  gayegt  thauy 
(but  they  are  but  'vain  words)  ^  J  have 
counsel  and  strength  for  war :  now  on 
whom  dost  thou  ^ust,  that  thou  rebel- 
lest  against  meP  (^>  Lo,  thou  trustest  in 
the  ^stafF  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt; 
whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into 
his  hand,  and  pierce  it :  so  m  IHiaraoh 
king  of  Egypt  to.all  that  trust  in  him. 


probably,  in  his  old  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  mnch 
trouble,  whether  he  wrote  at  the  close  of  Hezeldah's 
reig^,  or  the  beginning  of  Manasseh's,  which  must 
have  been  sufficiently  dark  and  gloomy.  (See  2 
Ghron.  zzxii.  26,  xzxiiL  1 — 10.)  The  hopes  of  the 
prophet  were,  however,  inextingfuishable,  and  they 
formed  a  natural  starting-point  for  the  words  :  **  Oom- 
forty  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,"  with  which  tiie 
second  collection  opens,  the  intermediate  chapters 
being  obviously  of  the  nature  of  an  historical  appen- 
dix. They  find  their  echo  in  Bev.  viL  17,  *'  Qod  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

XXXVI. 

(1)  It  came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
king  Hezekiah  •  •  . — ^In  the  judgment  of  nearly 
all  Assyrioloffists  (Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  Sayce,  Hinckes, 
Lenormant,  Sehrader,  Ghe^e),  we  have  to  rectify  the 
duronolo^.  The  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  fix  tiie 
date  of  his  campai^  against  Hezekiah  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  (b.c.  700),  and  that  coincides  not  with  the 
fourteenth,  but  with  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
king  of  Judah.  The  error,  on  this  assumption,  arose 
from  the  editor  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  taking  for  granted 
that  the  illness  of  Hezekiah  followed  on  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army,  or,  at  least,  on  his  attack,  and 
then  reckoning  back  the  fifteen  years  for  which  his  life 
was  prolonged  from  the  date  of  his  death.  Most  of  the 
scholars  named  above  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  illness  preceded  Sennacherib's  campaign  by  ten  or 
eleven  years,  and  this,  of  course,  involves  tl^owing  back 
the  emoassy  from  Babylon  (chap,  xxxix.)  to  about  the 
same  period.  Lenormant  (Manual  of  Ancient  Hta- 
tory,  i.  181)  keeping  to  the  Biblical  sequence,  real  or 
apparent,  of  the  events,  meets  the  difficulty  by  assuming 
that  Hezekiah  reigned  for  forty-one  instead  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  that  Manasseh  was  associated  with  him 
in  titular  sovereignty  even  from  his  birth,  and  the  fifty 
years  of  his  reipi  reckoned  from  that  epoch. 

Sennaohenb  king  of  Assyria.— According  to  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  king  succeeded  Sargon,  who 
was  assassinated  in  his  palace,  B.C.  704,  and  after 
subduing  the  province  of  Babylon  which  had  rebelled 
under  Merddach-baladan,  turned  his  course  soutiiward 
against  Hezekiah  with  four  or  five  distinct  complaints^- 
(1)  that  the  king  had  refused  tribute  (2  Kings  zviii. 
14) ;  (2)  that  he  nad  opened  negotiations  with  Sabylon 
and^  Egypt  (2  Kings  xviii.  24)  with  a  view  to  an  alliance 
against  Aseyria ;  (3)  that  he  had  helped  the  Philistines 
of  Ekron  to  rise  against  their  king  who  supported 


Assyria,  and  had  kept  that  king  as  a  prisoner  in  Jeru- 
salem {Beeorda  of  this  Pcutt  i.  36—39). 

(2)  The  king  of  Assyria  sent  Babshakeh.— 
The  word  is  a  title  (the  Babshakeh)  probably  the 
chief  officer  or  cup-bearer.  In  2  Kings  xvni. ;  2  Ghron. 
xxxii.,  we  have  the  previous  history  of  the  war.  Heze- 
kiah,  on  hearing  Sennacherib's  reproach,  began  to 
strengthen  the  rortifications  of  Jerasalem,  called  his 
officers  and  troops  together,  and  made  an  appeal  to 
their  faith  and  courage.  In  chap.  Txii.  we  have  the 
prophet's  view  of  those  preparations.  Probably  by 
Isaiah's  advice,  who  put  no  confidence  in  this  boaistf  lu 
and  blustering  courage,  Hezekiah  sent  to  Sennacherib, 
who  was  then  besieging  Lachish,  to  sue  for  peace,  ac. 
knowledging  that  he  Imd  offended.  A  penalty  of  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold  was 
imposed  and  paid,  Hezekiah  being  reduced  to  empty 
his  o?m  treasury  and  that  of  the  Temple,  and  even  to 
strip  the  Temple  doors  and  {nllars  of  me  plates  of  gold 
witn  which  they  were  overlaid.  Peace,  nowever,  was 
not  to  be  had  even  at  that  price.  Encouraged,  perhaps, 
by  this  prompt  submission,  and  tearing  up  the  treaty 
(the  breach  of  covenant  of  which  Isaiah  complaiiis  in 
chap.  XXXV.  1),  Sennacherib  sent  his  officers,  the 
Tartan,  the  Babsaris,  and  the  Babshakeh  (the  names 
are  all  official  titles)  to  demand  an  unconditional 
surrender. 

He  stood  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool.-— 
The  spot  was  the  same  as  that  at  which  Isaiah  had  ad* 
dressed  Ahaz  thiriy  or  more  years  before  (chap.  viL  3). 
It  was  probably  chosen  by  the  Babshakeh  as  oommand- 
iujg  one  end  of  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  city 
with  water,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  threaten  that  hie 
would  cut  off  the  supply  (verse  12). 

(3)  Eliakim.— It  is  significant  that  Eliakim  now 
fills  the  office  which,  a  short  time  before,  had  been 
filled  by  Shebna,  while  the  latter  is  reduced  to  the  in- 
ferior position  of  a  scribe  (chap.  xxiL  15 — ^25).  The 
change  is  clearly  traceable  to  Isaiah's  influence.  The 
*'  scribe  "  was  the  secretaiy  who  formulated  despatdies 
and  degrees ;  the  "  recorder,"  probably  the  registrar  of 
the  official  annals. 

(5, 6)  I  have  oounsel  and  strength  for  war  • .  • 
— Beports  of  Hezeldah's  speech,  probably  also  of  his 
negotiations  with  Egypt,  had  reached  tiie  ears  of  the 
Assyrian  king.  So  Sennacherib,  in  his  insoriptiona, 
speaks  of  "  the  king  of  Egypt  as  a  monarch  who  coold 
not  save  those  who  tmstea  in  him  "  (Smith,  AnyritM 
Canon).  The  Pharaoh  in  this  case  was  Shabatons  or 
Sabaco  U.,  the  father  of  the  1^-hakah  of  chap. 
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<^  Bat  if  thou  say  to  me,  we  trust  in  the 
Lord  our  God :  is  it  not  he,  whose  high 
places  and  whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath 
taken  away,  and  said  to  Judah  and  to 
Jerusalem,  Ye  shall  worship  before  this 
altar  9  ^^^  Now  therefore  give  ^  pledges, 
I  pray  thee,  to  my  master  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  I  will  give  thee  two  thou- 
sand horses,  if  thou  be  able  on  thy  part 
to  set  riders  upon  them.  (^>  How  tiien 
wilt  thou  turn  away  the  face  of  one 
<saptain  of  the  least  of  my  master's  ser- 
vants,  and  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for 
•chariots  and  for  horsemen  9  <^^>  And  am 
I  now  come  up  without  the  Lord  against 
this  land  to  destroy  it  9  the  Lord  said 
unto  me.  Go  up  against  this  land,  and 
destroy  it. 

(^  Then  said  Eliakim  and  Shebna 
and  Joah  unto  Babshakeh,  Speak,  I  pray 
thee,  unto  thy  servants  in  the  Syrian 
language;  for  we  understand  it:  and 
speak  not  to  us  in  the  Jews'  language, 
in  the  ears  of  the  people  that  ore  on  the 
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wall.  (^)  But  Babshakeh  said.  Hath  my 
master  sent  me  to  thy  majster  and  to 
thee  to  speak  these  words  P  hath  he  not 
sent  me  to  the  men  that  sit  upon  the 
wall,  that  they  may  eat  their  own  dung, 
and  drink  their  own  piss  with  you  9 

(IS)  Then  Babshakeh  stood,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  in  the  Jews'  language, 
and  said.  Hear  ye  the  words  of  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  Assyria.  <^^)  Thus 
sai&  the  king.  Let  not  Hezekiah  de- 
ceive you :  for  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
ddiver  you.  ^^^  Neither  let  Hezekiah 
make  you  trust  in  the  Lord,  saying. 
The  Lord  vnll  surely  deliver  us:  this 
city  shall  not  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  ABsyria.  ^^  Hearken  not 
to  Hezekiah :  for  thus  saith  the  king  of 
Assyria,  ^^Make  an  agreement  with  me 
by  a  present,  and  come  out  to  me ;  and 
eat  ye  every  one  of  his  vine,  and  every 
one  of  his  fig  tree,  and  drink  ye  every 
one  the  waters  of  his  own  cistern; 
(17)  until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a 


9,  one  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  that  reigned  in  Egypt 
from  B.C.  725—665. 

(7)  Is  it  not  he,  whose  high  places  •  .  .—This 
was  tins  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  Babshakeh 
by  what  he  neard  of  Hezekiah's  reformation.  From  the 
Assyrian  stand.point  a  god  was  liononred  in  propor- 
tion as  his  sanctuaries  were  multiplied,  bat  wherever 
he  went,  the  Babshakeh  had  fonnd  "nigh  placee  "  where 
Jehovah  had  been  worshipped,  which  Hezekiah  had 
desecrated.  How  could  one  who  had  so  acted  hope  for 
the  protection  of  his  God  P 

(8)  NoWy  therefore,  give  pledges.— Better,  make 
a  wager.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  taunt  interpolated 
by  the  Babshakeh  in  the  midst  of  his  official  messM^. 
^Diere  was  something  absurd  in  the  idea  of  Ju&h 
coming  out  as  strong  in  its  cavalry.  Had  ther  two 
thousand  men  who  could  manage  their  horses  ii  they 
had  them  P 

ao)  Am  I  now  come  up  without  the  Lord . .  • 
— ^The  words  may  be  simply  an  empty  boast.  Possibly, 
however,  Isaiah  s  teaching  that  it  was  Jehovah  who 
brought  the  King  of  Assyria  into  Judah,  and  used  him 
as  an  instrument  (chap.  vii.  17, 18),  had  become  known, 
or  Sennacherib  may  OAve  dreamt,  or  have  said  that  he 
had  dreamt,  that  the  Gt>d  of  Judah,  irritated  with  the 
destruction  of  the  high  places,  had  given  him  this  mis- 
sion.  He  assumes  the  character  ox  a  defender  of  the 
faith.  The  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  are,  it  may  be 
noted,  conspicuous  for  like  assertions.  He  delights, 
ap]^arently,  to  claim  a  Divine  sanction  for  the  wars  in 
wmch  he  is  engaged  {Records  of  the  Past,  i.  25,  iz.  23). 

W  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  unto  thy  servants  . .  •— 
The  king's  officers,  knofrina^  the  '*  little  faith"  of  their 
peo^e,  are  not,  perhaps,  without  misgivinffs  of  their  own. 
Might  not  the  townsmen,  listening  eagerly  on  the  mil, 
reeognise  in  Babshakeh's  words  an  edio  of  Isaiah's, 
and  lose  courage,  as  feeling  that  they  were  fighting 
against  the  Qod  who  was  chastising  them  P  The  Syrian 
or  Aramaic  was  a  common  grouna  for  the  ambassadors 


on  both  sides,  as  being  the  language  of  commerce  and 
diplomacy.  Babshakeh,  it  would  seem,  ooidd  speak 
three  lan^^uages,  Assyrian,  Syrian,  and  Hebrew ;  Heze- 
kiah's mmisters  the  two  latter;  the  "people  on  the 
wall "  only  the  last. 

In  the  Jews'  language.— It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  means  simply  Hebrew,  which  Isaiah  elsewhere  cdls 
the  language  of  Oanaan  (chap.  xix.  18),  or  a  special 
dialect  of  Judah.  The  Moabite  stone,  on  the  one  nand, 
shows  that  Hebrew  was  the  common  speech  (A  Palestine 
and  the  border  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  dialects 
spring  up  quickly.  Nehemiah  xiii.  2^  is  the  only  other 
passage  (the  parallels  of  2  Kinm  zviii.  26  and  2  Chron. 
xzxii.  18  excepted)  in  which  we  term  meets  us  in  the 
narrower  sense,  and  that  is  after  the  exile. 

W  Hath  he  not  sent  me  to  the  men  that 
sit  upon  the  wall  .  •  .P- The  words,  which  in 
their  brutal  coarseness  have  hardly  a  paraUel  in  history, 
till  we  come  to  Bismarck's  telling  the  Parisians  that 
they  may  "  stew  in  their  own  gfravy,"  imply  that  the 
Assyrians  were  in  a  position  to  cut  olE  the  supplies  both 
of  food  and  water. 

(16, 16)  iTeither  let  Hesekiah  make  you  trust 
in  the  Ijord  .  •  • — Babshakeh  had  apparently  heard 
from  spies  or  deserters  of  Hezekiah's  speech  to  his 
people  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  7, 8).  In  contrast  with  what  he 
dendes  as  trust  in  a  God  who  was  against  those  who 
trusted  Him,  he  offers  tanfinble  material  advantages. 
They  have  only  to  leave  the  oesieffed  dty,  and  to  go  to 
the  Assyrian  camp,  and  they  will  be  allowed  provision- 

^to  occupy  tneir  own  houses  and  till  their  own 
Is,  and,  instead  of  dying  of  thirBt,  shall  have  each 
man  the  waters  of  his  own  dstem;  and  then,  not 
without  a  latent  sarcasm,  worse  than  the  vcb  victie 
which  is  the  normal  utteranoe  of  oonquerors,  he  offers 
the  doom  of  exile  as  if  it  were  a  ehange  for  the  better, 
and  not  the  worse,  as  though  the  conquered  had  no  love 
of  oountiT  as  such,  no  reverence  for  the  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers,  no  yearning  for  the  T&mpie  of  their 
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land  like  jonr  own  land,  a  land  of  com 
and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vinejards. 
(^>  Beware  lest  Hezekiah  persuade  you, 
saying.  The  Lobd  will  deliver  us.  Hath 
any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered 
his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria?  (^>  Where  a/re  the  gods  of 
Hamath  and  ArphadP  where  are  the 
gods  of  SepharvaimP  and  have  they 
delivered  Samaria  out  of  my  hand? 
<^)  Who  a/re  they  among  all  the  gods  of 
these  lands,  that  have  delivered  their 
land  out  of  my  hand,  that  the  Lobd 
should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  my 
hand? 

(81)  But  they  held  their  peace,  and 
answered  him  not  a  word :  for  the  king's 
oommimdment  waa,  saying.  Answer 
him  not. 

(82)  ^en  came  Eliakim,  the  son  of 
HilViah,  that  vkis  over  the  household, 
and  Shebna  the  scribe,  and  Joah,  the 
son  of  Asaph,  the  recorder,  to  Hezekiah 
with  their  clothes  rent,  and  told  him  the 
words  of  Babshakeh. 

CHAPTER   xxxvn.— W   And   -it 


as  Kin.  ]&!.*«. 


1  Or,pro9oc«tiom. 


iHeb^/nmcL 


came  to  pass,  when  king  Hezekiah 
heard  ity  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and 
covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and 
went  into  the  house  of  the  Lobd. 

(8)  And  he  sent  Eliakim,  who  was  over 
the  household,  and  Shebna  the  scribe, 
and  the  elders  of  the  priests  covered 
with  sackcloth,  unto  Isaiah  the  prophet 
the  son  of  Ajnoz.  ^  And  they  said 
unto  him.  Thus  saith  Hezekiah,  This 
day  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke, 
and  of  ^blasphemy :  for  the  children  are 
come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not 
strength  to  bring  forth,  t^)  It  may  be 
the  Lobd  thy  G^  will  hear  the  words 
of  Babshakeh,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
his  master  hath  sent  to  reproach  the 
living  Gk>d,  and  will  reprove  the  words 
which  the  Lobd  thy  God  hath  heard : 
wherefore  lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the 
remnant  that  is  'left. 

^^>  So  the  servants  of  king  Hezekiah 
came  to  Isaiah.  ^^  And  Isaiah  said 
unto  them.  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your 
master.  Thus  saith  the  Lobd,  Be  not 
afraid  of  the  words  that  thou  hast  heard, 
wherewith  the  servants  of  the  Idas  of 


God.  '  The  iaant  and  the  promise  may,  perhaps,  be 
connected  with  Sennacherib's  boast  that  he  had 
improved  the  watw-snpply  of  the  cities  of  his  empire 
{Eewrda  of  the  Past,  L  S2,  iz.  23,  26,  28). 

(18)  Hath  any  of  the  goda  of  the  nations 
•  .  . — The  BabshiJEBh  speaks  in  the  natural  Ian jpiage  of 
polytheism.  The  Jehovah  of  IsnA  was  one  of  gods 
many  [and  brds  many,  a  simple  national  deiiy;  but 
Asshnr  and  Ishtar,  the  gods  of  Assyria,  were  sapreme 
above  them  all  {Records  of  the  Fast,  i  25,  33). 

(19)  Hamath  and  Arphad  •  •  .—See  Note  on 
chap.  X.  9.  Looking  to  the  practioe  of  the  Assjrrians, 
the  question  would  have  had  for  its  answer,  not  the 
echoing  "  Where  P  "  which  it  suggests  to  modem  ears, 
but  '<  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  uSmples  of  Assyria,  as 
trophies  of  its  victories." 

sepharvaim.— The  southernmost  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates^robably  the 
same  as  the  "  sun-city  "  Sippara,  in  which  Sjsnthros,  the 
Noah  of  Ohaldffian  mythology,  was  said  to  have  con- 
cealed the  sacred  boolES  before  the  great  flood  (Reeords 
of  the  Past,  vii.  143). 

(81)  But  they  held  their  peace  .  .  •— Hese- 
kiah  seems  to  have  commanded  silence,  as  if  distrustful 
either  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ambassadors  or  of  the  effect 
which  any  chance  words  might  have  upon  the  garrison 
and  people  of  Jerusalem.  Ajs  it  was,  the  only  words 
they  nad  spoken  (verse  11)  had  made  matters  infinitely 
worse. 

(22)  With  their  olothes  rent.— The  act  was  the 
natural  expression  of  ^eir  horror  at  the  blasphemy 
of  Rabshakeh's  words.  (Oomp.  Matt.  zzvi.  65 ;  Acts 
xiv.  14.)  They  would  not  reply  to  that  blasphemy, 
and  trusted  to  the  effect  of  this  silent  protest  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  had  heard  it. 


xxxyn. 

0)  Covered   himself  with   saokoloth.— The 

king  was  probably  accompanied  by  his  ministers,  all  in 
the  penitential  sackcloth  of  mourners  (Jod  i.  8 — 13 ; 
Jonan  iii  5,  6). 

(2)  Unto  Isaiah  the  prophet.— At  last,  then,  the 
people  did  **  see  their  teacher"  (chap.  xzx.  20).  Li  that 
supreme  hour  of  calamity  the  prophet,  who  had  been 
despised  and  derided,  was  their  one  resource.  What 
could  he  do  to  extricate  them  from  the  evil  net  whidi 
was  closing  round  them,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
hisGk>dP 

(3)  The  children  are  come  to  the  birth. — 
The  bold  language  of  the  text  stands  where  we  should 
use  an  adjective  of  which  we  half  forget  the  meaning. 
Idlings  had  oome  to  such  a  pass  tluit  all  plans  and 
counsels  were  litendly  abortive,  (Comp.  chap.  zzvL 
17, 18,  and  Hosea  xiii.  13  for  a  like  simile.) 

(4)  Lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  .  .  .— 
Isaiah's  characteristic  words  (chaps,  i.  9,  x.  21)  had 
impressed  itself  on  the  kingr's  mind.  Now  that  town 
after  to?m  of  Judah  had  faUen  into  Sennacherib's 
hands  ^orty-six,  according  to  his  inscriptions — Beecrds 
of  the  ^ast,  i.  38),  those  who  were  gatnered  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  as  a  mere  remnant  of  the 
people. 

<p)  So  the  servants  •  •  .—  literally,  And  .  .  . 
The  Authorised  Version  suggests  that  there  was  only 
one  cominff  of  the  meesenffers.  Possibly,  hofrever,  tl» 
words  imply  a  withdrawalbetween  the  delivery  of  their 
message  and  their  coming  a  second  time  to  receive  hu 
answer. 

(6)  The  servants  of  the  king  of  Assyria.— 
Not  the  usual  word  for  "  servants,"  which  might  induda 
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Assyria  have  blasphemed  me.  (^>  Be- 
hold, I  will  ^send  a  blast  upon  him,  and 
he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  return  to 
his  own  land ;  and  I  will  cause  him  to 
fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land. 

^  So  Babshakeh  returned,  and  found 
the  king  of  Assyria  warring  against 
Libnah :  for  he  had  heard  that  he  was 
departed  from  Lachish.  W  And  he 
heard  say  concerning  Tirhakah  king  of 
Ethiopia,  He  is  come  forth  to  make  war 
with  thee.  And  when  he  heard  ii^  he 
sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah,  saying, 
(10)  Thus  shall  ye  speak  to  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah,  saying,  Let  not  thy  God, 
in  whom  thou  trustest,  deceive  thee, 
saying,  Jerusalem  shall  not  be  given 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria. 


I  Or,  ]wt  a  «3nW< 
into  fctm. 


<ii>  Behold,  thou  hast  heard  what  the 
kings  of  Assyria  have  done  to  all  lands 
by  destroying  them  utterly ;  and  shalt 
thou  be  delivered  ?  ^^  Have  the  gods 
of  the  nations  delivered  them  which  my 
fathers  have  destroyed,  as  Gozan,  and 
Haran,  and  Eezeph,  and  the  children  of 
Eden  which  lyere  in  Telassar  ?  <i^)  Where 
XB  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of 
Arphad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of 
Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and  Ivah  ? 

^1*)  And  Hezekiah  received  the  letter 
from  the  hand  of  the  messengers,  and 
read  it:  and  Hezekiah  went  up  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spread  it 
before  the  Lord.  ^^^^  And  Hezekiah 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  (i^>  O 
Lord  of  hosts,  God  of  Israel,  that  dwell- 


high  officers  of  state,  but  a  less  honourable  one  (na'are), 
like  j>uer  in  Latin,  or  ga/r(;on  in  French.  He  speaks  of 
Babshakeh  (probably  the  king's  cap-bearer)  as  thongh 
he  were  onlj,  after  all,  a  valet, 

(7)  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him.— Better, 
I  will  put  a  spirit  in  him.  The  Authorised  Version 
suggests  the  idea  of  some  physical  calamity,  like  that 
which  actually  destroyed  the  Assyrian  army.  Here, 
however,  the  "  spirit,*  stands  for  the  impulse,  strong 
and  mighty,  which  overpowers  previous  resolves. 
(Comp.  chap.  xxx.  28.) 

He  shall  hear  a  rumour.— The  words  admit 
of  being  explained  either  as  a  prediction  rising  out  of 
a  purely  supernatural  foresight,  or  as  resting  on  some 
secret  intelligence  which  Israel  had  receivea  as  to  the 
movements  of  Tirhakah. 

(8)  Warring  against  Libnah  .  .  .  Lachish. 
— ^Both  names  occur  in  Josh.  xv.  39,  42,  as  belonging  to 
Judah.  The  step  would  seem  to  indicate  a  strategic 
movement,  intended  to  check  the  march  of  Tirhakan's 
army ;  but  in  our  ignorance  of  the  topogpraphv,  we  can 
settle  nothing  furtner.  By  some  writers  Libnah  has 
been  identified  with  Pelusium,  or  some  other  town 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  narrative  seems,  perhaps, 
to  suggest  something  more  than  a  transfer  of  the  attack 
from  one  small  fortress  in  Judah  to  another ;  but  that 
is  all  that  can  be  said. 

(9)  Tirhakah.— The  third  of  the  twenty-fifth,  or 
Ethiopian  dynastjr  of  kings.  So,  or  Sabaco,  with  whom 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  aUied  himself,  being  the 
first  (2  Elings  xvii.  4).  He  is  described  in  Assurbanipars 
inscriptions  (Becorde  of  the  Pasty  i.  60)  as  king  of  ADzr 
and  Cush — i.e.,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  The  policy  of 
Hezekiah's  counsellors  had  led  them  to  court  his  alliance, 
as  in  chaps,  xxx.,  xxxi.  Now,  however,  the  Egyptian 
army  was  at  least  mobilised.  "  Bahab  "  was  no  longer 
"  sitting  stiU  "  (chap.  xxx.  7). 

When  he  heard  it.— The  message  is  in  substance 
a  r(^etition  of  its  predecessors,  more  defiant,  perhaps, 
as  if  in  answer  to  the  threatened  attack  of  Tirhakah's 
armies,  which  Sennacherib  could  scarcely  fail  to  con- 
nect with  Hezekiah's  confident  hope  of  deliverance. 

(12)  Gh>Ban  .  .  • — The  induction  drawn  from  the 

enumeration  of  conquered  nations  is  continued.  Strictly 

speaking,  Sargon,  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  was  the 

founder  of  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  "  fathers  "  are,  as 
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commonly  in  the  formulsB  of  Eastern  kings,  the  prede- 
cessors 01  the  reigning  king.  The  position  of  Gozan  is 
defined  by  2  Kings  xvii.  6  as  being  on  the  Habor,  or 
KhabUr,  which  flows  into.the  Tigris  from  the  east,  above 
Mosul.  Haran  is  probably  identical  with  Abraham's 
resting-place  (Gen.  xi.  31),  and  the  Charran  of  Josephus 
and  St.  Stephen's  speech  (Acts.  vii.  4) .  "  Bezeph  "  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Bhesepher  of  Ptolemy  (chap.  y.  13,  6) 
below  Thapsacus,  between  the/Euphrates  and  Tadmor 
(==  Palmyra).  Telassar  is  probably  an  altered  form  of 
Tel-Assur  (the  hill  of  Assur),  and  was  probably  a  new 
name  given  to  a  conquered  city,  after  the  manner  in 
which  Shalmaneser  records  that  he  gave  names  to  cities 
that  he  had  taken  belonpng  to  Akhuni,  the  son  of  Adini 
{Records  of  the  Past,  iii.  87,  v.  30).  In  the  patronymic 
we  may  trace  the  sons  of  Eden  of  this  verse.  In  Amos 
i.  5  we  have  a  Beth-l^den  named  as  connected  with 
Damascus;  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  23  an  "Eden"  con- 
nected with  Haran  aud  Asshur,  as  carrying  on  traffic 
with  Tyre.  The  latter  is  probably  identical  with  that 
named  by  Sennaclierib. 

(13)  -Wiiere  is  the  king  of  Hamath  .  .  .—The 
question  which  had  been  asked  in  chap,  xxxvi.  19  as  to 
me  gods  of  the  cities  named  is  now  asked  of  their  kings, 
and  the  implied  answer  is  that  they  are  in  the  dungeons 
of  Nineveh. 

Hena,  and  Ivah. — The  sites  have  not  been  iden- 
tified, but  Anah  is.  found  as  the  name  of  a  city  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  Ivah  may  be  the  siune  as  the  Ava  of 
2  Sings  xvii.  24. 

(14)  Hezekiah  received  the  letter.— The  Hebrew 
noun  is  plural,  as  though  the  document  consisted  of 
more  than  one  sheet. 

And  spread  it  before  the  Lord.— The  act  was 
one  of  mute  appeal  to  the  Su]^reme  Arbiter.^  The 
corpus  delicti  was,  as  it  were,  laid  before  the  judge, 
ana  then  the  appellant  offered  up  his  prayer.  Mr. 
Oheyne  quotes  a  striking  parallel  from  the  "  Annals  of 
Assurbanipal "  {Records  of  the  Pad,  vii.  67),  who,  on 
receiving  a  defiant  message  from  the  King  of  Elam, 
went  into  the  Temple  of  Ishtar,  and,  reminding  the 
goddess  of  all  he  had  done  for  her,  besought  her  aid, 
and  received  an  oracle  from  her  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 

(16)  That  dwellest  between  the  oherubims.— 
A  like  phrase  in  Ps.  xviii.  10  refers,  apparently,  to  the 
dark  thunder-clouds  of  heaven.     Here,  probably,  the 
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est  between  the  cherubim s,  thou  art  the 
God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth :  thou  hast  made 
heaven  and  earth,  (^^^  Incline  thine  ear, 
O  Lord,  and  hear ;  open  thine  eyes,  0 
Lord,  and  see  :  and  hear  all  the  words 
of  Sennacherib,  which  hath  sent  to  re- 
proach the  living  God.  <^^^  Of  a  truth. 
Lord,  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  laid 
waste  all  the  ^nations,  and  their  coun- 
tries, (^^)  and  have  ^cast  their  gods  into 
the  fire  :  for  they  were  no  gods,  but  the 
work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone : 
therefore  they  have  destroyed  them. 
(20)  Now  therefore,  O  Lord  our  God, 
save  us  from  his  hand,  that  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
thou  art  the  Lord,  even  thou  only. 

(21)  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent 
tmto  Hezekiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  Whereas  thou  hast 
prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib  king 
of  Assyria :  <^)  this  is  the  word  which 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning 
him; 


1  fieb.,  lands. 


2  Heb..  ffiren. 


3    He))..  Bft  the 
h  md  0/  thy  Hcr- 


4  Heb.,  t/i<;  fo^Z/i^'Ax 
of    thf  cviltff 
thereof,  and   iht: 
choice  of  the  Jlr- 
tues  thereof. 


5  Or.  the  forest  and 
hutfruuful  fiiU. 


6  Or,   fenced  and 
elffted. 


7    Or.   IJiist    thou 
not  heard    ht)\v 
/  have  made   it 
long    atjo,     find 
formed    it    of 
ancient    timeti  t 
should   I   note 
bring   it  to  be 
laid  irante,  and 
ttefenced  citiee  to 
be     riiinoMe 
heaitat 


The  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
hath  despised  thee,  and  laughed  thee  to 
scorn ;  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  hath 
shaken  her  head  at  thee.  ^^3)  "VVliom 
hast  thou  reproached  and  blasphemed  ? 
and  against  whom  hast  thou  exalted 
thy  voice,  and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on 
high?  even  against  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  (^^  'By  thy  servants  hast  thou 
reproached  the  Lord,  and  hast  said.  By 
the  multitude  of  my  chariots  am  I  come 
up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  sides  of  Lebanon;  and  I  will  cut 
down  *the  tall  (^dars  thereof,  and  tlie 
choice  fir  trees  thereof:  and  I  will  enter 
into  the  height  of  his  border,  and  ^the 
forest  of  his  Carmel.  ^^^  I  have  digged, 
and  drunk  water ;  and  with  the  sole  of 
my  feet  have  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers  of 
the  ®  besieged  places. 

(26)  7  Hast  thou  not  heard  long  ago, 
how  I  have  done  it;  and  of  ancient 
times,  that  I  have  formed  it  ?  now  have 
I  brought  it  to  pass,  that  thou  shouldest 
be    to    lay  waste  defenced   cities  into 


reference  is  to  the  glory.cloud  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Divine  presence,  and  which  rested,  when  it  mani- 
fested itself,  between  the  cherubim  of  the  ark  (Num. 
Tii.  89),  those  figures  also  symbolising  the  elemental 
forces  of  the  heavens.     (Comp.  Ps.  Ixviil  33.) 

Thou  art  the  Gk>d,  even  thou  alone.^The 
absolute  monotheism  of  the  faith  of  Israel  is  placed  in 
strong  antithesis  to  the  polytheisih  of  Rabshakeh  (verse 
12).    (Comp.  Jer.  x.  11,  and  Isa.  xl. — zlii.) 

<18)  Of  a  truth,  Lord  .  .  .—The  facts  of  Rab- 
shakeh's  induction  are  admitted,  but  the  inference 
denied,  on  the  ground  that  the  cases  were  not  parallel. 
The  gods  of  the  nations  had  been  cast  into  the  fire  (an 
alternative  to  their  being  taken  as  trophies  for  the 
temples  of  Asshur  and  ^htar),  but  this  could  never 
happen  to  Jehovah,  of  whom  there  was  no  g^raven  image, 
and  He  would  show  that  He  alone  was  ruler  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  heavens. 

(21)  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  .  .  .—Accord- 
ing to  the  rectified  chronology,  the  grand  burst  of 
prophecy  which  follows  was  the  last  of  Isaiah's  recorded 
utterances.  As  such,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  any 
points  of  contact  that  present  themselves  either  witn 
his  earlier  prophecies  or  with  the  great  prophetic  poem 
(chaps,  xl. — Ixvi.)  traditionally  ascribed  to  him.  The 
prayer  of  Hezekiah,  if  he  was  not  present  at  its  utter- 
ance, was  reported  to  him,  and  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
he  was  commissioned  to  reply  to  it. 

(22)  The  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion.— The 
same  phrase  had  been  used  in  chap,  xxiii.  12  of  Zidon. 
There  the  virgin  had  been  "  oppressed,"  i.e., "  ravished  " 
by  the  invaders,  but  Zion  was  to  escape  the  ravisher, 
and  laugh  his  lust  to  scorn. 

(23)  Whom  hast  thou  reproached  .  .  .—The 
manifold  iteration  of  the  question  emphasises  the  force 
of  the  answer.  The  "  Holy  One  of  Israel,**  at  whom  the 
scornful  revellers  had  sneered  (chap.  xxx.  11),  was  now 
«een  to  be  the  one  might j  deliverer. 


(24)  By  the  multitude  of  my  chariots.— 
The  words  refer  apparently  to  the  taunt  of  chap, 
xxxvi.  8.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Assvrian  king  are 
full  of  like  boasts.  Snalmaneser,  '*  Trackless  paths  and 
difficult  mountains  ...  I  penetrated  "  (JRecords  of  the 
Past,  iii.  85) :  and  Assumadrpal,  "  Rugged  mountains, 
difficult  patns,  which  for  the  passage  of  chariots  were 
not  suited,  I  passed  "  {Ibid.  p.  43). 

To  the  sides  of  Lebanon.— The  passage  of  Leba- 
non  was  not  necessarily  implied  in  Sennacherib's 
invasion  of  Palestine.  Possibly  the  words  had  become 
a  kind  of  proverb  for  surmounting  obstacles.  Lebanon 
and  Carmel  are  joined  together,  as  in  chap,  xxxiii.  9. 

(25)  X  have  digged,  and  drunk  water  .  .  .— 
This,  again,  was  one  of  the  common  boasts  of  the 
Assyrian  conquerors.  It  was  Sennacherib^s  special 
glory,  as  recorded  in  his  inscriptions,  that  he  had 
provided  cities  with  water  which  were  before  scantily 
supplied,  that  he  had  made  wells  even  in  the  deserts 
{Records  of  the  Past,  i.  29,  31,  ix.  23). 

All  the  rivers  of  the  besieged  places.— As  the 
words  stand,  they  suggest  the  thought  that  the  Assyrian 
army  could  cut  off  tne  supply  of  water  as  well  as  pro. 
vide  it,  and  so  connect  themselves  with  the  Rabshakeh*s 
taunt  in  chap,  xxxvi.  12.  Their  true  meaning,  however, 
is  probably,  as  in  chap.  xix.  6 ;  Mic.  vii.  12.  *'  the  rivers 
or  canals  of  Egypt,"  a  form  being  used  for  1B(TP^  which 
also  conveys  the  idea  of  "  besiegea  fortresses.  So  taken, 
the  words  are  a  defiant  threat  against  Tirhakah.  Not  all 
the  branches  of  the  Nile  in  tne  Delta  should  protect 
his  cities.    His  armies  would,  as  it  were,  dry  them  np. 

(26)  Hast  thou  not  heard  •  .  .—The  speech  of 
Sennacherib  ends,  and  that  of  Jehovah  begins.  The 
adverb  "  long  ago  "  should  be  connected  with  the  words 
that  follow.  The  events  of  history  had  aU  been  foreseen 
and  ordered,  as  in  the  remote  past,  by  the  counsels  of 
Jeliovah.  Kings  and  armies  were  but  as  His  pa|mets 
in  the  drama  of  the  world*s  history.    The  words  "  bast 
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ruinous  heaps.  ^^7)  Therefore  their  in- 
habitants were  ^of  small  power,  they 
were  dismayed  and  confounded :  they 
were  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  as  the 
green  herb,  as  the  grass  on  the  house- 
tops, and  as  com  blasted  before  it  be 
-grown  up.  <^^  But  I  know  thy  'abode, 
and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in, 
and  thy  rage  against  me.  <^)  Because 
thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy  tumult,  is 
come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  will  I 
put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle 
in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by 
the  way  by  which  thou  camest. 

(30)  And  this  shall  he  a  siffn  tmto  thee, 
Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  as  groweth 
of  itself ;  and  the  second  year  that  which 
springeth  of  the  same :  and  in  the  third 
year  sow  ye,  and  reap,  and  plant  vine- 
yards, and  eat  the  fruit  thereof.  (^^^And 


1  Heh„  thort  of 
hawi. 


2  Or.  tittinif. 


8  Heb.,  the  eMcap- 
ituj  of  the  hoiiMf 
of  JntUth  thiit 
remaiTuth. 


4  Hcb^  tk«  escap- 
in(f. 


a    S   Kin.  10.  SI  ; 
Ch.  9.  7. 


6  2  Rln.  ».  6. 


e  2  KlO.  10.  33. 


^the  remnant  that  is  escaped  of  the 
house  of  Judah  shall  again  take  root 
downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward : 
(32)  f Qj.  Qjj^i  q{  Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a 

remnant,  and  *they  that  escape  out  of 
mount  Zion :  the  *zeal  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  shall  do  this. 

(35)  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
concerning  the  king  of  Assyria,  He  shall 
not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an 
arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with 
shields,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it. 
(^^  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the 
same  shall  he  return,  and  shall  not  come 
into  this  city,  saith  the  Lord.  ^^  For 
I  will  *  defend  this  city  to  save  it  for 
mine  own  saie,  and  ^for  my  servant 
David's  sake. 

(36)  Then  the  'angel  of  the  Lord  went 
forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 


thou  not  beard  *'  suggest  the  thonght  that  Isaiah  assumes 
that  Sennacherib  had  heard  of  his  prophecies,  or  those 
ot  his  fore-runners,  as  to  the  purposes  of  Jehovah — an 
assumption  which,  looking  to  the  fact  that  be  had 
ministers  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  (chap, 
xxxvi.  12),  was  in  itself  proDable  enough. 

(27)  Therefore.— Better,  and. 

They  were  as  the  grass  of  the  field.— One 
symbol  of  weakness  follows  after  another.  The  "  grass 
upon  the  housetops  *'  was,  in  this  respect,  a  proverbial 
emblem  (Ps.  cxxix.  6).  The  italics  in  as  com  seem  to 
suggest  some  error  in  transcription.  The  words  as 
they  stand  give  a  field  before  the  blades ;  those  in 
2  Kings  xix.  26,  a  blasting, 

(28)  Thy  abode  .  .  .—The  three  words  include, 
in  the  common  speech  of  the  Hebrews,  the  whole 
of  human  life  in  every  form  of  activity  (Pss.  cxxi. 
8,  cxxxix.  2). 

(29)  Therefore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy 
nose  •  .  . — The  Assyrian  sculptures  represent  both 
beasts  and  men  as  dragged  in  this  way  (Ezek.  xzxviii.  4). 
(Comp.  the  same  image  in  chap.  xzx.  28.) 

(30)  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee.— The 
prophet  now  turns  to  Hezekiah,  and  offers,  as  was  his  wont 
(chaps,  vii.  11,  xxxviii.  8),  a  sign  within  the  horizon 
-of  the  nearer  future  as  the  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of 
a  prediction  which  had  a  wider  range.  It  was  then 
autumn,  probably  near  the  equinox,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year.  The  Assyrian  invasion  had 
stopped  all  tillage  in  the  previous  spring,  and  the 
people  had  to  refy  upon  the  spontaneous  products  of 
the  fields.  In  the  year  that  was  about  to  open  they 
would  be  still  compelled  to  draw  from  the  same  source, 
but  in  twelve  months'  time  the  land  would  be  clear  of 
the  invaders,  and  ajmculture  would  resume  its  normal 
course,  and  the  f  olmment  of  this  prediction  within  the 
appointed  limit  of  time  would  guarantee  that  of  the 
wider  promise  that  follows. 

(31)  And  the  remnant  that  is  escaped.— We 
note  the  *'  remnant "  of  the  familiar  formula  of  Isaiidi's 
earlier  days.  The  name  of  Shear.jashub  had  not  ceased 
to  be  an  omen  of  good  (chap.  vii.  3).  And  that  remnant 
should  be  as  the  scion  from  which  should  spring  in  ^^e 
•course  the  goodly  tree  of  the  future  (chap.  vi.  13). 


(32)  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  do 
this. — Here,  again,  the  prophet  returns  in  his  old  age 
to  the  formula  of  the  earlier  days  of  chap.  ix.  7,  with 
an  implied  reference  to  the  grand  promise  frith  which 
it  had  then  been  associated. 

(^)  Nor  come  before  it  with  shields.— The 
clause  points  to  the  two  forms  of  attack :  (1)  the  invaders 
marching  to  the  assault,  protected  by  their  serried  shields 
against  the  darts  and  stones  which  were  flung  by  hand 
or  from  eng^es  by  the  besieged;  and  (2)  tne  earth, 
works  which  were  piled  up  to  make  the  attack  on  the 
walls  more  feasible.  (Comp.  Hab.  i.  10 ;  Ezek.  iv.  2.) 
Isaiah's  prediction  is  not  omy  that  Jerusalem  will  not 
be  taken,  but  that  the  enemy,  though  now  encamped 
around  it,  will  not  even  proceed  to  the  usual  operations 
of  a  siege. 

(35)  For  mine  own  sake  .  ,  .—The  words  set 
forth,  as  it  were,  the  two  motives  of  Jehovah's  action: 
"  for  His  own  sake,"  as  asserting  His  majesty  against 
the  blasphemy  of  the  ABsyrians;  for  '*  David's  sake," 
as  mindful  of  the  promise  made  to  him,  showing,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  second  commandment,  that  the  s^ood  as 
well  as  the  evil  influences  of  men  survive,  and  that  a 
later  generation  may  profit  by  the  good  that  was  in  its 
predecessor,  as  well  as  suffer  for  its  guilt. 

(36)  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord.— The  words 
do  not  exclude — rather,  as  interpreted  by  1  Chron.  xxi. 
14,  they  imply — the  action  of  some  form  of  epidemic 
disease,  dysentery  or  the  plague,  such  as  has  not 
seldom  turned  the  fortunes  of  a  campaign,  spreading, 
it  may  be,  for  some  days,  and  then,  aggravated  by 
atmospheric  conditions,  such  as  the  thunderstorm  im- 
plied in  cliaps.  xzix.  6,  xzx.  27 — 30,  culminating  in  one 
night  of  horror.  History,  as  written  from  the  modem 
stoud-poiut,  would  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  pestilence. 
To  Isaiah,  who  had  learnt  to  see  in  the  winds  the 
messengers  of  God  (Ps.  civ.  4),  it  was  nothing  else 
than  the  "  an^el  of  the  Lord."  So  he  would  have  said 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Armada,  *'  AfflavU  Deus  et 
dissipantur  inimiei"  or  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
Moscow,  "  He  sendeth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels:  who 
is  able  to  abide  his  frost"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  17).  The 
Assyrian   records,  as    might    be    expected,   make  no 

I  mention  of  the  catastrophe,  but  a  singular  parallel  is 
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ISAIAH,  XXXVIII. 


The  Death  of  Sennacherib^ 


Assyrians  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and 
five  thousand:  and  when  they  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were 
all  dead  corpses.  ^^^  So  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went  and 
returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  (^>  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  worshipping 
in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that 
Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons 
smote  him  with  the  sword ;  and  they 


1  neb.,  Ararat. 


B.C.  713. 


a  a  Kin.  S\  1 ;  2 
Chron.  ?3. 34. 


2HfT>..  Give  charge 
conccrnhnj  thy 
houM. 


escaped  into  the  land  of  ^Armenia :  and 
Esar-haddon  his  son  reigned  in  hia 
stead. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin.— 0>  In  -those 
days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  deaths 
And  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son  of  Amoz 
came  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ^Set  thine  house 
in  order :  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not 


presented  by  the  account  which  Herodotus  f2^ves  (chap, 
li.  141),  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  of 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  when  he  invaded 
Egyi>t,  then  under  the  rule  of  Sethon,  a  priest  of  Ptha 
or  Hephsestos.  The  priest-king  prayed  to  his  gods,  and 
the  Assyrian  army,  then  encamped  before  Pelusium, 
were  attacked  by  myriads  of  field-mice,  who  gnawed  the 
straps  of  quivers,  bows,  and  shields,  and  so  made  all 
their  weapons  useless,  and  led  to  their  taking  flight. 
Therefore,  the  historian  adds,  there  stood  a  statue  of 
Sethon  in  the  Temple  of  Hephsestos  at  Memphis,  with  a 
mouse  in  one  hand  and  with  the  inscription,  "Whoso- 
ever looks  at  me  let  him  fear  the  gods."  Some  writ'Ors 
(e.^.,  Ewald  and  Canon  Bawlinson)  have  been  led  by 
this  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pestilence  fell  on  Sen- 
nacherib's army  at  Pelusium,  and  not  at  Jerusalem.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether,  even  admitting 
ihat  the  narrative  in  its  present  form  may  be  later  than 
the  exile,  the  probabilities  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
Biblical  record,  compiled  as  it  was  by  writers  who  had 
documents  and  inherited  traditions,  rather  than  of  the 
travellers'  tales  which  the  vergers  of  Egyptian  temples 
told  to  the  good  Herodotus. 

In  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians.— Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.,  V.  7,  2)  names  a  site  in  the  outskirts  of 
Jerusalem  which  in  his  time  still  bore  this  name. 
The  narrative  of  Isuah  leaves  room  for  a  considerable 
interval  between  his  prophecy  and  the  dread  work  of 
the  destroyer  (2  Kings  xix.  35).  "  In  that  night "  does 
not  necessarily  imply  immediate  sequence,  the  demon, 
strative  adjective  being  used,  like  the  Latin  iste,  or  ille, 
for  "  that  memorable  night." 

(37)  So  Sennacherib  .  .  .—We  have  to  remember 
that  the  Assyrian  king  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Libnah,  probably  also  in  an  Egyptian  expedition, 
which  from  some  cause  or  other  was  unsuccessful. 
The  course  of  events  was  probably  this :  that  in  Egypt 
he  heard  of  the  ravages  oi  the  pestilence,  returned  to 
find  his  army  too  weak  to  fight,  and  then,  abandoning 
all  further  action  in  the  south,  withdrew  to  Nineveh. 

Departed,  and  went  and  returned.— We  are 
reminded  by  the  three  synonyms  of  the  proverbial 
"  abiit,  evasit,  erupit "  of  Uicero,  in  Catil,  ii.  (Del.). 

(38)  And  it  came  to  pass. — The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions fill  up  the  gap  of  twenty  years  between  the  events 
which  appear  here,  as  if  in  immediate  sequence,  with 
five  campaigns  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  chiefiy  against  the  Babylonians,  who  revolted 
again  under  the  son  of  Mer6dach-baladan. 

Nisroch.— Some  exerts  (Oppert  and  Schrader) 
have  found  the  name  in  the  ^horsabad  inscriptions, 
in  a  prayer  of  Sargon  to  Nisroch  as  the  patron  of 
marriage,  but  the  identification  is  disputed  by  others,  as 
G.  Smith,  Sayce,  and  Oheyne.  The  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  meaninfif  the  "  eagle  '*  deity,  is  also  one  of  the 
open  questions  of  Assyrian  research. 


Adrammelech  and  Sharezer.— The  former  name 
apj[)ears  in  that  of  a  deity  of  Sepharvaim  in  2  Kings 
xviL  31 — its  probable  meaning  being  "the  king  of 
glory,"  that  of  Sharezer,  "  the  ruler  preserves,"  or,  in  a 
variant  form,  Sanatzu,  **  Sin  (the  moon-god)  preserves." 
The  Assyrian  records,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  interpreted, 
make  no  mention  of  the  murder,  but  an  inscription  of 
Esar.liaddon's,  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  begins  with 
an  account  of  his  victory  over  rebel  princes,  and  th(^ 
narrative  of  his  campaign  speaks  of  snowy  mountains^ 
which  at  least  suggest  Armenia  (Heb.  Ararat),  (Beeords 
of  the  Fast,  iii.,  101).  Armenian  traditions  make  the 
two  parricides  the  founders  of  royal  houses,  the 
Sasserunians  and  Aizerunians.  From  the  latter,  in 
which  the  name  of  Sennacherib  was  common,  sprang- 
the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Leo  the  Armenian.  JBsar- 
haddon  is  further  memorable  as  having  people<l 
Samaria  with  the  mixed  population  of  Babylonians, 
Cutheans,  and  others  (2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  Ezra  iv.  10),. 
from  whom  the  later  Samaritans  were  descended — as 
having  taken  Zidon  and  deported  its  inhabitants 
{Beeorda  of  the  Past,  iv.,  p.  Ill) — as. having  left  in- 
scriptions at  Nahr-el-keU),  near  Beyront,  in  which  he 
describes  himself  as  "King  of  Egypt,  Thebes,  and 
Etliiopia,"  as  having  prob^ly  been  the  "king  of 
Assyria"  who  carri^  Manasseh  bound  in  fetters  ta 
Babylon.  The  will  of  Sennacherib  {Beeords  of  the 
Fast,  i.  136),  giving  him  his  chief  treasures,  and  re> 
naming  him  with  a  new  title  of  sovereignty  (Assnr- 
EbU-Muni-paL,  ie.,  "  Assur  is  lord,  the  estabiisher  of  the 
son  "),  seems  to  iniply  that  he  was  a  younger  son,  whom 
the  fondness  of  Sennacherib  had  exalted  above  hia 
elder  brothers,  who  accordingly  revenged  themselves 
by  the  murder  of  their  father. 

xxxvni. 

(1)  In  those  days. — On  any  supposition,  the  narra* 
tive  of  Hezekiah's  illness  throws  us  back  to  a  time 
fifteen  years  before  his  death,  and  therefore  to  an 
earHer  date  than  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
which  it  here  follows.  So  in  verse  6,  the  .deliverance 
of  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  still  future.  Assuming  the 
rectified  chronology  given  above,  we  are  carried  to  a 
time  ten  or  eleven  years  before  the  invasion,  which  was 
probably  in  part  caused  by  the  ambitious  schemes  indi- 
cated in  chap,  xxxix.  It  follows  from  either  view  that 
we  have  no  ground  for  assuming,  as  some  commentatora 
have  done,  (1)  that  the  illness  was  an  att<ack  of  the 
plague  that  destroyed  the  Assyrian  army,  or  (2)  that 
the  treasures  which  Hezekiah  showed  to  the  Babylonian 
ambassadors  were  in  part  the  spoil  of  that  armr. 

Set  thine  house  in  order.—  Literal^,  Give 
orders  to  thy  hotue,  euphemistic  for  "make  thj 
will."  The  words  are  a  striking  illustration,  like 
Jonah*8  announcement  that  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed 
in  three  days  (Jonah  iii.  4),  of  the  conditional  character 
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live.  ^^^  Then  Hezekiah  turned  his  face 
toward  the  wall,  and  prayed  nnto  the 
L0BD9  <^^  and  said,  Remember  now,  0 
LoBD,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I  have  walked 
before  thee  in  truth  and  with  a  perfect 
heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is  good 
in  thy  sight.  And  Hezekiah  wept 
*sore.  <*)  Then  came  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  Isaiah,  saying,  <*)  Go,  and  say 
to  Hezekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  David  thy  father,  I  have  heard 
thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears :  be- 
hold, I  wiU  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen 
years.  <^^  And  I  will  deliver  thee  and 
this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria:   and  I  will  defend  this  city. 


1  Heb.,  wUk  ffrtai 
weepiHjj. 


3  Peh..  degrees  hy, 
or,  tcUh  the  tun. 


^'^  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee 
from  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  will  do 
this  thing  that  he  hath  spoken  ;  ^^)  be- 
hold, I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of 
the  degrees,  which  is  gone  down  in  the 
^sun  dial  of  Ahaz,  ten  degrees  back- 
ward. So  the  sun  returned  ten  degrees, 
by  which  degrees  it  was  gone  down. 

<^^'The  writing  of  Hezekiah  king  of 
Judah,  when  he  had  been  sick,  and  was 
recovered  of  his  sickness  : 

(^^>  I  said  in  the  cutting  off  of  my 
days,  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the 
grave  :  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of 
my  years.  ^^^)  I  said,  I  shall  not  see  the 
Lord,  even  the  Lord,  in  the  land  of  the 


of  prophecy.  It  wonld  seem  as  if  Isaiah  had  heen  con- 
finlted  half  as  prophet  and  half  as  physician  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  aisease.  It  seemed  to  him  fatal ;  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  for  death.  The  words  may  pos- 
sibly imply  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  at  the 
Tesiut  of  Hezeldah's  reign.  In  the  midst  of  the  king's 
magnificence  and  prosperity  there  was  that  in  the  inner 
honse  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  outer  life, 
^which  required  ordering. 

(2)  Turned  his  face  toward  the  wall  •  .  .—The 
Toyal  couch  was  in  the  comer,  as  the  Eastern  place 
of  honour,  the  face  turned  to  it,  as  seeking  privacy  and 
avoiding  the  gaze  of  men.  (Gomp.  Ahab  in  1  Kings 
zxi.  4e.) 

(3)Bemember  now,  O  Lord.  — Devout  as  the 
prayer  is,  there  is  a  tone  of  self-satisfaction  in  it  which 
contrasts  with  David's  prayer  (Ps.  li.  1 — 3).  He  rests  on 
what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  religious  reformation, 
and  practically  asks  what  ne  has  done  that  he  should 
be  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death.  The  tears  mav  proba- 
bly have  been  less  egotistic  than  the  words,  ana,  there- 
fore, were  more  prevailing! 

(^)  Fifteen  years.— The  words  fix  the  date  of  the 
illness,  taking  the  received  chronology,  as  B.C.  713.  The 
next  verse  shows  that  there  was  danger  at  the  time  to 
be  apprehended  from  Assyria,  but  does  not  necessarilv 
refer  to  Sennacherib's  invasion.  Sargon's  attack 
^chap.  XX.  I)  may  have  caused  a  general  alarm. 

(7)  This  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  .  .  .—The 
offer  reminds  us  of  that  made  to  Ahaz ;  but  it  was  re- 
ceived in  a  far  different  spirit.  In  2  Kings  xx.  8—11  the 
«tory  is  more  fully  told.  Hezekiah  asks  for  a  sign,  and 
is  offered  his  choice.  Shall  the  shadow  go  forward  or 
backward  P  With  something  of  a  child-nke  simplicity 
be  chooses  the  latter,  as  the  more  difficult  of  the  two. 
The  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  probably,  like  his  altar  (2  Kings 
xvi.  10),  copied  from  Syrian  or  Assyrian  art  [the  men- 
tion of  a  sun-clock  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  109) 
to  the  Chaldseans],  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  form 
of  an  obelisk  standing  on  steps  (the  literal  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word  for  dial),  and  casting  its  shadow  so 
as  to  indicate  the  time,  each  step  representing  an  hour 
or  half-hour.  The  nature  of  the  phenomenon  seems  as 
•curiously  limited  as  that  of  the  darkness  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. There  was  no  prolongation  of  the  day  in  the 
rest  of  Palestine  or  Jerusalem,  for  the  backwara  move- 
ment was  limited  to  the  step-diaL  At  Babylon  no  such 
phenomenon  had  been  observed,  and  one  ostensible  pur- 
pose  of  Merddach-baladan's  embassy  was  to  investigate 


its  nature  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31).  An  inquirj-  into  the 
causation  of  a  miracle  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
but  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  fact  recorded 
is  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  supernatural,  but  ex- 
ceeiUngly  circumscribed,  refraction.  A  prolonged 
after.glow  following  on  the  sunset ;  and  reviving  for 
a  time  the  brightness  of  the  day,  might  produce  an  effect 
such  as  is  described  to  one  who  gazed  upon  the  st-ep-diaL 

(9)  The  writing  of  Hezekiah  .  .  .—Verses  21 
and  22  would  seem  to  have  their  right  place  before  the 
elegiac  psalm  that  follows.  The  culture  which  the 
psium  implies  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  whom  Isaiah  had  trained,  who  had  restored  and  or- 
ganised the  worship  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25 — 
30),  who  spoke  to  Levites  and  soldiers  as  a  preacher 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  22,  xxxii.  6),  "  speaking  comfortably  " 
(literally,  to  their  heart),  ana  who  had  directed 
the  compilation  of  a  fresh  set  of  the  proverbs  as- 
cribed to  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv.  1).  It  will  be  seen,  as 
we  go  through  the  hymn,  that  it  presents  echoes  of  the 
Book  of  Job  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  Psalms. 

(10)  I  said  in  the  cutting  off  of  my  days 
.  .  . — The  words  have  been  very  differently  interpreted 
— (1)  "  in  the  quietness,**  and  so  in  the  even  tenor  of  a 
healthy  life.  As  a  fact,  however,  the  complaint  did  not, 
and  could  not,  come  in  the  "  quiet "  of  his  life,  but 
after  it  had  passed  away ;  (2)  "  in  the  dividing  point" 
sdl.,  the  "half-way  house  of  life."  Hezekiah  was 
thirty-nine,  but  the  word  might  rightly  be  used  of  the 
years  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  which  were  the 
moieties  of  the  seventy  and  ei^htv  years  of  the  psalmist 
(Ps.  xc.  10).  We  are  renunded  01  Dante's  "  Nel  mezzo 
del  cammin  di  nostra  vita  "  (Inf,  i.  1). 

The  gates  of  the  grave.— The  image  is  what  we 
should  call  Dantesque.  Sheol,  the  Hades  of  the 
Hebrews,  is,  as  in  the  Assyrian  representations  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  as  in  the  Inferno  of  Dante  (iii.  11, 
vii.  2,  X.  22),  a  great  city,  and,  therefore,  it  has  its  gates, 
which  again  become,  as  with  other  cities,  the  symbol  of 
its  power.  So  we  have  "gates  of  death"  in  Job 
xxxviii.  17 ;  Pss.  ix.  18,  cvii.  18. 

The  residue  .  .  . — The  words  assume  a  normal 
duration,  say  of  seventy  years,  on  which  the  sufferer, 
who  had,  as  he  thought,  done  nothing  to  deserve  punish- 
ment, might  have  legitimately  counted. 

W  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord  .  .  .—The  words 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  cheerless  dimness  of 
the  Hebrew's  thoughts  of  death.  To  St.  Paul  and 
those  who  share  his  faith  death  is  to  "  depart,  and  to  be 
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living:  I  shall  behold  man  no  more 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
(^)  Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed 
from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent :  I  have 
cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life :  he  will 
cut  me  off  ^with  pining  sickness:  from 
day  even  to  night  wilt  thou  make  an 
end  of  me.  ^^^  I  reckoned  till  morning, 
tliat,  as  a  lion,  so  will  he  break  all  my 
bones :  from  day  even  to  night  wilt 
thou  make  an  end  of  me.  <^*^  Like  a 
crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter : 
I  did  mourn  as  a  dove :  mine  eyes 
fail    with    looking    upward :    O    Loed, 


1    Or.  from  Hm 
ihrum. 


2  Or,  eoM  me. 


S  Or.  on  my  penct 
I'ame  great  t/it- 
tet  nc$a. 


.4  Hoi).,  thou  host 
loved  my    »oiU 
from  the  pit. 


I     am     oppressed ;      *  undertake     for 
me. 

(i«)  What  shall  I  say  ?  he  hath  both 
spoken  unto  me,  and  himself  hath  done 
it :  1  shall  go  softly  all  my  years  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul.  ^^^^  O  Lord,  by 
these  things  men  live,  and  in  all  these 
things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit :  so  wilt 
thou  recover  me,  and  make  me  to  live. 
(^^)  Behold,  *for  peace  I  had  great  bitter- 
ness :  but  *thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul 
delivered  it  from  the  pit  of  corruption  : 
for  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy 
back.     <^^)  For  the  grave  cannot  praise 


with  Christ "  (Phil.  i.  23),  to  be  "  ever  with  the  Lord  " 
(1  Thess.  iv.  17).  To  Hezekiah,  it  would  seem,  the  out- 
ward worship  of  the  Temple,  or  possibly,  the  conscious- 
ness of  God*s  presence  in  the  full  activity  of  brain  and 
heart,  was  a  joy  which  he  could  not  bear  to  lose.  The 
spiritual  perceptions  of  the  life  after  death  would  be 
spectral  and  shadowy,  like  the  dead  themselves.  (Comp. 
the  Greek  idea  of  Hades  in  Homer  (Od.  xi.  12 — 1^. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Hebrew  for  "  the  Lord  "  is  the 
shorter,  possibly  the  poetical,  form  "  Jah "  (as  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  4).  The  LXX  paraphrases  "  I  shall  not  see  the 
salvation  of  God." 

(12)  Mine  age  is  departed  .  .  .—Better,  my 
home,  or  hahitation  ...  as  in  Ps.  xlix.  19,  and  thus 
fitting  in  better  with  the  similitude  that  follows.  The 
"  home  "  is,  of  course,  the  body,  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  spirit.  (Comp.  Ps.  lii.  5,  **  hurl  thee  away  ten tless," 
Heb.,  and  Job  xxi.  28,  "Is  not  their  tent-cord  torn 
away?"  Heb.)  The  "shepherd's  tent"  is  the  type 
of  a  transitory  home  (2  Cor.  v.  1 — 4). 

I  have  cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life  .  .  . 
—The  words  express  the  feeling  of  one  who  had  been 
weaving  the  web  of  his  life  with  varied  plans  and 
counsels  (comp.  chap.  xzx.  1),  and  now  had  to  roll  it  up, 
as  finished  before  its  time,  because  Jehovah  had  taken 
up  the  "abhorred  shears"  to  cut  it  from  the  thrumf 
inouch  takes  the  place  of  "  with  pining  sickness." 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  tone  of  reverence  in  the  impersonal 
form  of  the  statement.  The  sufferer  will  not  name  Je- 
hovah as  the  author  of  his  trouble. 

From  day  even  to  night.  — The  words  speak 
of  the  rapiditv  rather  than  of  the  prolongation  of  suffer- 
ing. The  sicK  man  expects  that  aeath  will  come  before 
the  morrow's  dawn. 

(13)  I  reckoned  till  morning  .  .  .—Better,  I 
^ieted  myself,  as  in  Ps.  cxxxi.  2.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  calm  submission  of  the  weaned  child;  yet 
when  the  morning  came  there  was  a  fresh  access  of 
suffering.  Life  had  been  prolonged,  contrary  to  his 
expectations ;  but  it  was  only  for  renewed  agony.  Surely 
that  would  end  his  sufferings. 

(M)  Like  a  orane  .  .  .—The  three  birds — strictly, 
the  **  swift,"  the  "  crane,"  the  "  dove  "—each  with  its 
special  note  of  lamentation,  represent,  as  it  were,  the 
cries  of  pain  and  the  low  suppressed  wail  of  the 
sufferer.    The  three  appear  again  together  in  Jer.  viii.  7. 

Undertake  for  me — i.e.,  as  in  Gen.  xliii.  9,  xliv. 
32 ;  Job  xvii.  3,  Be  surety  for  mc.  The  idea  is  that  of 
Death,  who,  vet  in  another  sense,  is  but  the  minister  of 
Jehovah,  as  being  the  creditor  pressing  for  immediate 
payment.     The  words  involve  (as  Cheyne  points  out) 


something  like  an  appeal  to  the  judge,  who  is  also  the 
accuser,  to  be  bail  for  the  accused. 

(15)  What  shall  I  say  P— With  the  same  force  as 
in  2  Sam.  vii.  20 ;  Heb.  xi.  32.  Words  fail  to  express 
the  wonder  and  the  gratitude  of  the  sufferer  who  has 
thus  been  rescued  for  the  fulfilment  which  followed  so 
immediately  on  the  promise. 

I  shall  go  softly  .  .  .—Bettor,  That  I  should  walk 
at  ease  upon  (i.e.,  because  of  or,  as  others  take  it,  in. 
spite  of)  the  trouble  of  my  soul.  The  verb  is  used  in 
Ps.  xlii.  4  of  a  festal  procession  to  the  Temple,  but  here 
refers  simply  to  the  loumey  of  life,  and  implies  that  it 
is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  end  as  with  calm  and  considerate 
steps.  The  Authorised  Version  suggests  wrongly  the- 
thought  of  a  lifelong  bitterness. 

(16)  By  these  things  .  .  .— n.c,  by  the  word  of 
God  and  the  performance  which  fulfils  it.  For  "  in  all 
these  things,"  read  whoUy  through  them.  The  words^ 
remind  us  of  Deut.  viii.  3,  "  Man  doth  not  live  by- 
bread  alone  ..." 

(17)  For  peace  I  had  great  bitterness  .  .  . — 
The  words  in  the  Authorised  Version  read  like  a  retro- 
spect of  the  change  from  health  to  suffering.  Really,, 
toey  express  the  very  opposito.  It  was  for  my  peace 
(i.e.,  for  my  salvation,  m  the  fidlest  sense  of  the- 
word)  that  it  was  bitter,  was  bitter  unto  me  (empha- 
sis of  iteration).  AU  things  were  now  seen  as 
"  working  together  for  good." 

Thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  .  •  .—The- 
italics  show  that  the  verbs  '*  delivered  it "  are  not  in  the* 
present  Hebrew  text.  A  slight  change,  such  as  mi^hi 
be  made  to  correct  an  error  of  transcription,  would  give- 
that  meaning,  but  as  it  stands,  we  have  the  singularly 
suggestive  phiase.  Thou  hast  loved  me  out  of  the  pit 
of  corruption.  Tlie  very  love  of  Jehovah  is  thought  o£ 
as  ipso  facto  a  deliverance. . 

Thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  •  .  .—As  in  our 
Lord*s  miracles,  the  bodily  healing  was  the  pledge  and 
earnest  of  the  spiritual.  "Arise  and  walk"  guaranteed, 
"  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  "  (Matt.  ix.  2—5).  (Forthe 
symbols  of  that  forgiveness,  comp.  Micah  vii.  19.) 

(18)  For  the  grave  .  .  .—i.e.,  Sheol,  or  Hades.  We 
return  to  the  king's  thoughts  of  the  dim  shadow- worlds 
Death  and  Sheol  (joined  together,  as  in  chap,  xxviii.  15 ; 
Ps.  vi.  5).  In  that  region  of  dimness  there  are  no 
psalms  of  thanksgiving,  no  loud  hallelujahs.  The 
thought  of  spiritufu  energies  developed  and  intensified 
after  death  is  essentially  one  which  belongs  to  the 
"illuminated"  immortality  (2  Tim.  i.  10),  of  Christian 
thought.  (Comp.  Pss.  vi.  5,  xxx.  9,  Lxxxviii.  11,  12» 
cxv.  17 ;  EccL  ix.  4,  5, 10). 
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thee,  death  can  not  celebrate  thee :  they 
that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope 
for  thy  truth.  ^^^^  The  living,  the  living, 
he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day : 
the  father  to  the  children  shall  make 
known  thy  truth.  ^^)  The  Lord  wda 
ready  to  save  me :  therefore  we  will  sing 
my  Lngs  to  the  Btringed  instrument 
all  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

(21)  j^or  Isaiah  had  said,  Let  them  take 
a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay  it  for  a  plaister 
npon  the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover. 
<22)  Hezekiah  also  had  said,  What  ia 
the  sign  that  I  shall  go  up  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord  ? 

CHAPTEE  XXXIX.—  d)  At  -  that 


a    S   iSiD.   90l    1^ 
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time  Merodach-baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters 
and  a  present  to  Hezekiah :  for  he  had 
heard  that  he  had  been  sick,  and  was 
recovered.  ^^^  And  Hezekiah  was  glad 
of  them,  and  shewed  them  the  house  of 
his  ^precious  things,  the  silver,  and  the 
gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  precious 
ointment,  and  all  the  house  of  his 
^^  armour,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his 
treasures :  there  was  nothing  in  his 
house,  nor  in  all  his  dominion,  that 
Hezekiah  shewed  them  not. 

(3)  Then  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  unto 
king  Hezekiah,  and  said  unto  him. 
What  said  these  men  ?  and  from  whence 
came  they  unto  thee?  And  Hezekiah 
said.  They  are  come  from  a  far  country 


CW)  The  father  to  the  children  .  .  .—The  words 
are  perfectly  general,  but  they  receive  a  special  signifi- 
cance  from  the  fact  that  Hezekiah's  son  and  successor, 
Manasseh,  who  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  his  father's 
death  (2  Kings  zxi.  1),  was  not  bom  till  two  or  three 
years  afterwards.  At  the  time  of  his  illness  the  king 
may  still  have  been  childless,  and  the  thought  that 
there  was  no  son  to  take  his  place  mav  have  added 
bitterness  to  his  grief.  "Thy  truth,"  has  here  the 
sense  of  ** faithfulness"  rather  than  of  the  truth  about 
God  which  is  the  object  of  belief. 

(20)  Was  ready.— Better,  as  fitting  in  with  the 
praise  and  hope  of  the  close  of  the  praver,  ia  ready. 

We  will  sing. — The  king  identines  himself  with 
the  great  congregation,  perhaps  even  yet  more  closely 
with  the  Levite  minstrels  of  the  Temple  whom  he  had 
done  so  much  to  train  and  re-organise. 

(21)  For  Isaiah  had  said  .  .  .—The  direction  im- 
plies  some  medical  training  on  the  part  of  Isaiah  (Bee 
Kote  on  chap.  i.  6,  and  Jn^rodtic^ion),  such  as  entered  na- 
hirally  into  the  education  of  the  prophet-priests.  They 
were  to  Israel,  especially  in  the  case  of  leprosy  and 
»ther  kindred  diseases,  what  the  priests  of  Asclepios 

.  were  to  Greece.  The  Divine  promise  goaranteed  suc- 
cess to  the  use  of  natural  remedies,  but  did  not 
dispense  with  them,  and  they,  like  the  spittle  laid  on  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  in  the  Gospel  miracles  (Mark  vii. 
33,  John  ix.  6),  were  also  a  help  to  the  faith  on  which  the 
miracle  depended.  Both  this  and  the  following  verse 
seem,  as  has  been  said,  to  have  been  notes  to  verse  8, 
supplied  from  the  narrative  of  2  Kings  xx.,  and  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  chanter  instead  of  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  as  in  modem  MSS.  or  print.  The  word  for 
*'  boil "  appears  in  connection  with  leprosy  in  Exod.  ix. 
9,  Lev.  xiii.  18,  but  is  used  ffenericaUy  for  any  kind  of 
abscess,  carbuncle,  and  the  like.    (Gomp.  Job.  ii.  7.) 

XXXIX. 

fi)  Merodaoh-baladan. — The  name  is  conspicuous 
in  the  Ai^syrian  inscriptions  of  Sargon  {B^corda  of  the 
Past,  ix.  13),  as  having  rebelled  against  him  and  set  up 
an  independent  monarchy.  He  is  described  in  them  as 
aon  of  Yakin,  but  this  is,  probably,  a  dynastic  appella- 
tive, just  as  Jehu  is  described  in  the  Assyrian  records 
{Records  of  the  Past,  v.  41)  as  "  the  son  of  Khumri " 
(i,e.,  Omri).    The  mission  had  two  ostenuble  objects : 


(I)  congratulation  on  Hezekiah's  recovery;  (2)  to  in- 
quire  and  report  as  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  sun-dial 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  31).  Really,  we  may  believe  the  ob- 
ject  of  Mer6dach.baladan  was  to  open  negotiations  for 
an  alliance  with  Judah.  The  "  present,  interpreted 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  would  seem  almost  like 
an  acknowledgment  of  Hezekiah's  hegemony,  or  even 
suzerainty,  in  such  a  confederacy. 

(2)  Shewed  them  the  house  of  his  precious 
things. — ^This  fixes  the  date  of  the  embassy  at  a  time 
prior  to  the  payment  to  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xviii. 
15,  16),  unless  we  were  to  assume  that  the  treasury 
had  been  replenished  by  the  gifts  that  followed  on  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army;  but  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  at  variance  with  both  the  received  and  the  recti* 
fied  chronoloey.  The  display  was  obviously  something 
more  than  the  ostentation  of  a  Crcssus  showing  his 
treasures  to  Solon  (Herod,  i.  3).  It  was  practically 
a  display  of  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  intended  to 
impress  the  Babylonian  ambassadors  with  a  sense  of 
his  importance  as  an  ally. 

The  spices,  and  the  precious  ointment  .  .  .— 
The  mention  of  these  articles  as  part  of  the  king's 
treasures  is  characteristic  of  the  commerce  and  civili- 
sation of  the  time.  "  Spices"— probably  myrrh,  gum- 
benzoin,  cinnamon — ^had  from  a  very  early  period  been 
among  the  gifts  offered  to  princes  (Gen.  xliii.  II; 
I  Kings  X.  10).  The  **  ointment,"  or  perfumed  oil, 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  costly  unguent  of  the  Gospel 
history  (Matt.  xxvi.  7 ;  John  xii.  3).  Esar-haddon's 
account  of  the  magnificence  of  his  palace  {Records  of  the 
Past,  iii.,  122)  supplies  a  contemporary  instance  of 
like  ostentation. 

(3)  Then  came  Isaiah  .  .  .—The  words  that 
follow,  like  those  in  chap.  vii.  3,  are  spoken  with  the 
authority  at  once  of  age  and  of  a  Divine  mission,  per- 
haps also  of  a  master  speaking  to  one  who  had  been  his 
pupil.  No  sooner  does  the  arrival  of  the  embassy 
from  Babylon  reach  his  ear  t'^an  he  goes  straight  to 
the  king  to  ask  him  what  it  all  meant.  The  Kind's 
answer  seems  to  plead  that  they  came  *'from  a  far 
country  "  as  an  excuse.  Gould  he  refuse  to  admit  those 
who  had  taken  so  long  a  journey  in  his  honour  ?  Could 
intercourse  with  a  land  so  distant  bring  any  moral  or 
political  danger?  It  was  not  like  the  alliance  with 
Egypt,  to  which  Isaiah  was  so  strenuously  opposed. 
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unto  me,  even  from  Babylon.  (*^  Then 
said  he,  What  have  they  seen  in  thine 
house?  And  Hezekiah  answered,  All 
that  is  in  mine  house  have  they  seen: 
there  is  nothing  among  my  treasures 
that  I  have  not  shewed  them. 

(5)  Then  said  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah, 
Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  of  hosts : 
<^J  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  all  that 
is  in  thine  house,  and  that  which  thy 
fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this 
day,  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon:  no- 
thmg  shall  be  left,  saith  the  Lord. 
<^)  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from 
thee,  which  thou  shalt  beget,  shall  they 
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take  away ;  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs 
in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

(^)  Then  said  Hezekiah  to  Isaiah,  Grood 
is  the  word  of  the  Lobd  which  thou 
hast  spoken.  He  said  moreover.  For 
there  shall  be  peace  and  truth  in  my 
days. 

CHAPTEE  XL.— W  Comfort  ye,  com- 
fort ye  my  people,  saith  your  God. 
^2)  Speak  ye  ^comfortebly  to  Jerusalem, 
and  cry  unto  her,  that  her  ^warfare  is 
accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  par- 
doned: for  she  hath  received  of  the 
Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sins. 


(4)  What  have  they  seen  in  thine  house  P— 
The  question  was  pressed  home.  Had  the  king  contented 
himself  with  snch  hospitality  as  would  have  satisfied 
the  demands  of  the  code  of  Eastern  ethics  ?  or  had 
he,  as  the  prophet  ri&^htlv  snspected,  done  more  than 
that,  in  his  Tain-glonous  ho^  of  figuring  among 
the  "  great  powers  "  of  the  East  ?  On  the  minds  of 
the  ambassadors,  we  may  well  believe  the  impression 
left  was  like  that  made  on  Blncher  as  he  passed 
through  London :  that  it  would  be  "a  grand  city  to 
plunder." 

(6.  7)  Behold,  the  days  come  .  .  .—The  words, 
it  may  be  noted,  received  a  two-fold  fulfilment,  under 
widely  different  conditions.  Hezekiah*s  son  Manasseh, 
at  the  time  when  Isaiah  spoke  unborn,  was  carried  as  a 
prisoner  to  Babylon  by  Esar-haddou,  king  of  Assyria 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11).  The  last  lineal  heir  of  the 
house  of  David,  Jehoiachin,  died  there  after  long  years 
of  imprisonment  (2  Kings  xxv.  27).  Daniel  and  his 
three  companions  were  "  of  the  king's  seed  and  of  the 
princes,"  and  were,  probably,  themselves  reduced  to 
that  state,  placed  under  the  care  of  "  the  master  of  the 
eunuchs"  (Dan.  i.  3).  The  actual  treasures  which 
Hezekiah  showed  were  probably  handed  over  to 
Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xnii.  15, 16);  but  looking  to  the 
fact  that  that  king  records  his  capture  of  Babylon,  after 
defeating  Merodacli-baladan,  and  establishea  his  son 
Esar-haddon  there  (Leuormant,  Ancient  History,  i.,  p. 
400),  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  treasures  may  have 
been  taken  thither,  and  displayed,  as  if  in  irony,  to  the 
king  and  the  counsellors,  who  had  hoped  to  profit  by 
them.  Sennacherib  indeed  boasts  that  he  had  carried 
off  not  only  the  king's  treasures,  and  his  musicians 
to  Nineveh,  but  his  daughters  also  (Becorda  of  the 
Fast,  vii.  63). 

(8)  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—The 
words  have  the  appearance  of  a  pious  resignation,  but 
we  feel  that  they  are  less  true  and  noble  than  those  of 
David  on  a  like  occasion:  "1  have  sinned  and  done 
wickedly;  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done?  Let 
thy  hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my 
father's  house  "  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  17).  Hezekiah's  tlianks- 
ginng  reminds  us  a  little  too  much  of  "  Apres  moi  le 
deluge.^* 

Peace  and  truth.— The  latter  word  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  "  stability "  (so  Ps.  liv.  5).  The  two 
words  are  used  in  the  same  way  in  Jer.  xiv.  13, 
where  we  find  "  assured  peace "  in  the  text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  and  ** peace  of  truth"  in  the 
margin. 


XL. 

(1)  Comfort  ye  .  •  .—I  start  with  the  assumption 
that  the  great  prophetic  poem  that  follows  is  the  work 
of  Isaiah  himself,  ref errmg  to  the  Introduction  for  the 
discussion  of  all  questions  connected  with  its  author- 
ship and  arrangement.  It  has  a  link,  as  has  been 
noticed,  with  tne  earlier  collection  of  His  ¥rritin^ 
in  chap.  zxxv.  9,  10.  The  prophet's  mind  is  obviously 
projected  at  the  outset  into  the  future,  which  it  had 
been  given  him  to  see,  when  the  time  of  punishment 
and  discipline  was  to  be  succeeded,  having  done  its 
work,  by  blessedness  and  peace.  The  key-note  is 
struck  in  the  opening  words.  The  phrase  "my  people*' 
is  a  distinct  echo  of  Hos.  ii.  1.  Lo  Ammi  {i.e.  "not my 
people,")  has  been  brought  back  to,  his  true  position  as 
Ammi  (i.e.  "  my  people  **). 

Saith  your  God. — Noticeable  as  a  formula  whieh 
is  at  once  peculiar  to  Isaiah  and  common  to  both  his 
volumes  (chaps,  i.  11,  18,  xxxiii.  10,  xli.  21,  Ixvi.  9). 

(2)  Speak  ye  comfortably.  .  .—Jjitenlh, Speak 
ye  to  the  heart.  The  command  is  addressed  to  the 
prophets  whom  Isaiah  contemplates  as  working  towards 
the  close  of  the  exile,  and  carrying  on  his  work.  In 
Ha^gai  i.  13,  ii.  9,  iii.  19—23,  and  Zechariah  L  13,  ii.  &— 
10,  IX.  9 — 12,  we  may  rightly  trace  the  influence  of  tlM 
words  as  working  out  their  own  fulfilment. 

That  her  warfare  is  accomplished.— The  time 
of  war,  with  all  its  suffering,  becomes  the  symbol  of 
sufferings  apart  from  actual  war.  The  exile  was  one 
long  campaign  with  enemies  who  were  worse  than  the 
Babylonian  conquerors.  In  Job  vii.  1,  xiv.  14,  tlie  word 
is  applied  (rendered  by  "appointed  time  ")  to  the  battle 
of  Bfe  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  Tliis,  too,  may  be 
not-ed  as  one  of  the  many  parallelisms  betvreen  Isaiah 
and  Job. 

That  her  iniquity  is  pardoned.— Strictly,  as  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  41,  43,  is  paid  off,  or  accepted.  The  word 
implies  not  exemption  from  punishment,  but  the  fact* 
that  the  punishment  had  been  accepted,  and  had  done 
its  work. 

She  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand .  .  •— 
Primarily,  the  thought  is  that  Jerusalem  has  suffered  a 
more  than  sufficient  penalty.  (Gomp.  Exod.  xxii.  9;  Rer. 
xviii.  6.)  This  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  context 
than  the  view  which  takes  the  meaning  that  Jerusalem 
shall  receive  a  double  measure  of  grace  and  £avour. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  the  one  meaning  does  not 
exclude  the  other.  It  is  the  mercy  of  Jehovali  whidi 
reckons  the  punishment  sufficient,  because  it  has  been 
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(3)  «The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
LoBDy  make  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  God.  <*>  Every  valley 
ahall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  shall  be  made  low :  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  ^straight,  and  the 
rough  places  *  plain :  ^*)  and  the  gloiy  of 
the  LoBD  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  together :  for  the  mouth  of 
the  LoBD  hath  spoken  iL 

<«)  The  voice  said.  Cry.  And  he  said, 
What  shall  I  cry?    *A11  flesh  is  grass, 
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and  all  the  goodlinees  thereof  is  as 
the  flower  of  the  field :  ^^^  the  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;  because 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it : 
surely  the  people  is  grass.  <®^  The  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth :  but  the 
^word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever. 

^)  ^O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings, 
get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain ; 
^O  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good 
tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength; 
lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid ;  say  unto  the 
cities    of   Judah,    Behold    your  God ! 


"accepted"  (Ley.   xxvi.  41),  and  bas  done  its  work. 
(Gomp.  Jer.  xvi.  18.) 

(3)  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  .  .  .—The 
laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism  r^oire  a  different  panctua- 
tion:  A  voice  of  one  crying.  In  the  voildemess,  pr^are 
The  passage  is  memorable  as  having  been 


ve 


pei 
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deliberately  taken  by  the  Baptist  as  defining  his  own 
mission  (John  i.  23).  As  here  the  herald  is  not  named,  so 
he  was  content  to  efface  himself — ^to  be  a  voice  or  nothing. 
The  image  is  drawn  from  the  march  of  Eastern  kings, 
who  often  boast,  as  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal  {Uecords  of  the  Fast,  i. 
95j  yii.  64),  of  the  roads  they  have  made  in  trackless 
deserts.  The  wilderness  is  that  which  lay  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Judah,  the  journey  of  the  exiles  through 
it  reminding  the  prophet  of  the  older  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  (Ps.  Ixviii.  7 ;  Judg.  v.  4).  The 
words  are  an  echo  of  the  earlier  thought  of  chap.  zxxv.  8. 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  to  whom  the  command  is 
addressed:  tribes  of  the  desert,  anp^elic  ministers,  kings 
and  rulers — ^the  very  vagueness  giving  a  grand  univer- 
sality. So,  again,  we  are  not  told  whether  the  "  wayof 
Jehovah"  is  that  on  which  He  comes  to  meet  His 

ople,  or  on  which  He  goes  before  and  guides  them, 
he  analogy  of  the  marches  of  the  Exodus  makes  the 
latter  view  the  more  probable. 

W  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted.— The  figure 
is  drawn,  from  the  titanic  engineeering .  operations 
of  the  kingly  road-makers  of  the  East,  but  the  parable 
is  hardly  veiled.  The  meek  exalted,  the  proud  brought 
low,  wrong  ways  set  right,  rough  natures  smoothed: 
that  is  the  true  preparation  for  tl»9  coming  of  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  me  true  work  of  every  follower  of  the 
Baptist  in  preparing  the  way.  (Gomp.  Matt.  iii.  5 — 7 ; 
Luke  iii.  3—9.) 

(&}  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed. 
— ^Did  the  prophet  think  of  a  vision  of  a  glory-cloud. 
like  the  Shechmah  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Temple? 
or  had  he  risen  to  the  thought  of  the  gloir  of  character 
and  will,  of  holiness  and  love  ?     (John  i.  14.) 

All  flesh. — The  revelation  is  not  for  Israel  only, 
but  for  mankind.  So  in  Luke  iii.  6,  the  words  are 
quoted  from  the  LXX.,  "all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  Grod."  The  phrase  meets  us  here  for  the  first  time, 
and  occurs  again  in  chaps,  xlix.  26,  Ixvi.  16,  23,  24, 
marking,  so  te  speak,  the  growing  catholicity  of  the 
prophet's  thoughts.     (See  Note  on  chap,  xxxviii.  11.) 

(»)  The  voice  said.  Cry.  —  Literally,  A  voice 
flaith.  Cry,  The  questioner  ("and  one  said")  is  prob- 
ably the  prophet  himself,  asking  what  he  is  to  proclaim. 
The  truth  wliich  he  is  to  enforce  thus  solemnly  is  the 
ever-recurring  contrast  between  the  transitormess  of 


man  and  the  eternity  of  God  and  of  His  word,  taking  that 
term  in  its  highest  and  widest  sense.  Two  points  of 
interest  may  be  noted :  (1)  that  this  is  another  parallelism 
with  Job  (xiv.  2) ;  (2)  the  naturalness  of  the  thought  in 
one  who,  like  Isaiah,  was  looking  back,  as  Moses  looked 
(Ps.  xc.  5,  6)  in  extreme  old  age  upon  the  generations 
whom  he  had  survived,  and  forward  to  the  fall  of 
mighty  monarchies  one  after  another.  The  marginal 
references  show  how  dominant  the  thought  is  in  the 
mind  of  Isaiah.  Isaiah  himself  had  uttered  it  in  chap, 
ii.  22. 

0)  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it.— 
Better,  the  breath,  or  the  wind  of  Jehovah,  as  we  are 
still  in  the  region  of  the  parable,  and  the  agency  is 
destructive,  and  not  quickemng.  A  "  wind  of  Jehovah  " 
would  be  a  mighty  storm-blast,  tearing  up  the  grass  and 
hurling  it  to  destruction.  The  image  of  the  fading 
flower  reminds  us  of  the  well-known  Homeric  simile, 
"  As  are  the  ^nerations  of  leaves,  so  are  those  of  men." 
(Gomp.  Ps.  ciii.  15,  16.) 

The  word  of  our  God  .  .  .—Primarily  the  pro- 
phetic word  revealing  the  will  of  God,  but  including  slU 
manifestations  of  His  bein|f  (Ps.  cxix.  41, 65,89 ;  John  i.  1). 

(d)0  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings.— A 
new  section  beg^ins.  In  some  versions  (LXX.  and 
Targ^um)  and  by  some  interpreters  "  Zion "  is  taken 
as  in  the  objective  case,  0  thou  that  brinaest  glad 
tidings  to  Zion;  but  as  the  participle,  **tnou  that 
bringest,"  is  in  the  feminine,  and  a  female  evangeliser 
other  than  Jerusalem  has  not  appeared  on  the  scene, 
the  Authorised  Yersion  is  preferable.  In  that  rendering 
the  ideal  Zion,  seeing  or  hearing  of  the  return  of  the 
exiles,  becomes  the  bearer  of  the  good  news  to  the  other 
cities  of  Judah.  It  is  not  without  emotion  that  we  note 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  which,  passing  through 
the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament 
{ttMryy9\i(€(rBai)^  has  had  SO  fruitful  a  history,  as  em- 
bodying the  message  of  the  Gospel — good-spell,  glad 
tidings — ^to  mankind.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  is  to  make  smooth,  or  bright,  and  so  ''  to 
gladden."  (Comp.  the  connection  of  this  English  word 
with  the  German  glatten.) 

The  high  mountain,— There  is  no  article  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  the  word  is  probably  connected  with  the 
ideal  exaltation  of  the  holy  city,  as  in  chap.  ii.  1. 

Behold  your  God  I— The  words  have,  in  one 
sense,  only  an  ideal  fulfilment;  but  the  prophet  con- 
templates the  return  of  the  exiles  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  worship,  as  involving  the  renewed  presence 
of  Jehovah  in  the  sanctuary  which  He  had  apparently 
abandoned.  He  would  come  back  with  His  people,  and 
abide  ydth  them. 
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Tlie  Greatness  and  Wisdom  of  God. 


(10)  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come 
^with  strong  hand^  and  his  arm  shall 
rule  for  him:  behold,  <^his  reward  is 
with  him,  and  ^his  work  before  him. 

(11)  He  shall  *feed  his  flock  like  a  shep- 
herd :  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom, 
and  shall  gently  lead  those  *that  are 
with  young. 

(12)  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out 
heaven  with  the  span,  and  compre- 
hended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  *a 
measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance? 
as)  •Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  or  heiTig  ^his  counsellor  hath 
taught  him  ?     (i*)  With  whom  took  he 


I  Or,  againtt  the 
ttrong. 

a  ch.  <B,  11. 

3  Or,  rewmpenct 
for  hU  tBork. 

b  Ezek.  S4.  28 ; 
John  10. 11. 

.1  Or,  ihaX  give 
$uck. 

i  Heb..  a  tierce. 

c  Wis.  9.13;  Rom. 
II.  34;  1  Cor.  2. 
16. 


5  Heb..  man  of  hin 
coutmeL 


8  Hcl).,  made  hivi 
understand. 

7    Heb.,    under- 
etandinge  t 

d  Dan.  4.SS. 

e  Acts  17. 2a 


counsel,  and  who  ^instructed  him,  and 
taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment^ 
and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  shewed 
to  him  the  way  of  ^ understanding? 
(1^)  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of 
a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance :  behold,  he  taketli 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.. 
(^^)  And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to 
bum,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient 
for  a  burnt  offering.  (^^>  All  nations 
before  him  are  as  ^nothing;  and  they 
are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing, 
and  vanity. 

(18)  To  whom  then  will  ye  ^liken  God  ? 
or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto 
him  ?  (i®)The  workman  melteth  a  graven 
image,  and  the  goldsmith  spreadeth  it 


(10)  The  Lord  Qtod-.—Adonai  Jehovah;  each  word 
commonly  translated  Lord.  The  combination  is  cha- 
racteristic both  of  1  and  2  Isaiah  (chaps,  iii.  15,  xxviii. 
16,  XXX.  15). 


With  strong  hand. — Literally,  m<i^,  or  in  strenath 
of  handy  as  the  essence  of  His  bein^.  Hie  "arm  of 
the  Lord  is  a  favoiirite  phrase  of  Isaiah  (chaps.  11.  5,  9, 
Hi.  10)  for  His  power. 

His  reward  is  with  him  •  .  .—The  noun 
'*  work  "  has  also  the  sense  of  recompense  for  the  faith- 
ful worker  (Lev.  xix.  13;  Deut.  xxiv.  15,  and  is  rightly 
taken  in  that  sense  here  and  in  chap.  Ixli.  11). 

(11)  He  flhaU  feed  his  flock  .  .  .—  Ps.  xxiii.  is 
the  great  embodiment  of  the  thought  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  John  x.  is  in  the  New,  but  the  thought  itself 
is  everywhere  (Pss.  Ixxvii.  20,  Ixxx.  1 ;  Jer.  xiii.  17, 
xxxi.  10,  1. 19 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11 — 16 ;  Matt.  ix.  36,  xviii. 
12 ;  Luke  xv.  4,  &c.).  The  tender  care  of  the  shepherd 
for  the  ewes  and  lambs  finds  a  parallel  in  Jacob's  pleas 
(Gen.xxxiii.  13). 

(12)  Who  hath  measured  .  .  .  P— Another  section 
opens,  expanding  the  thought  of  the  eternal  majesty  of 
Jehovah,  as  contrasted  with  the  vanity  of  the  idols,  or 
"  no-gods,"  of  the  heathen.  The'whole  passage  in  form 
and  thought  supplies  once  more  a  parallelism  with  Job 
xxxviii.  4,  25,  37.  The  whole  image  is  divinely  anthro- 
pomorphic. The  Creator  is  the  great  Work-master 
(Wisd.  xiii.  1)  of  the  universe,  ordering  all  things,  like 
a  human  artificer,  bv  number  and  weiglit  and  measure. 
The  mountains  of  the  earth  are  as  dust  in  the  scales  of 
the  Infinite. 

(13)  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  P— The  term,  which  had  been  used  in  a  lower 
sense  in  verse  7,  is  here  clothed  as  with  a  Divine  per- 
sonality, answering,  as  it  were,  to  the  wisdom  of  Prov. 
viii.  22 — 30,  with  which  the  whole  passage  has  a 
striking  resemblance.  Eastern  cosmogonies  might  re- 
present Bel  or  Ormuzd,  as  calling  inferior  deities  into 
counsel  ( Oheyne).  The  prophet  finds  no  other  counseUor 
than  One  who  is  essentially  one  with  the  Eternal. 

(1*)  Counsel  .  .  .  judgment.— The  cluster  of 
words  belonging  to  the  sapiential  vocabulary  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  to  be  noted  as  parallel  with  chaps, 
xi.  23,  xxxiii.  15. 

(15)  The  nations  are  as  a  drop  .  .  .— "  Nations  " 
and  "  isles  "  bring  us  hito  the  region  of  human  history. 


as  distinct  from  that  of  the  material  world.  *'  Isles  " 
as  elsewhere,  stands  vaguely  for  far-off  lands,  or  sea- 
coasts.  The  word  is  that  of  one  who  looks  on  the^ 
Mediterranean,  and  thinks  of  the  unexplored  regions 
that  lie  in  it  and  around.  It  is  one  of  Isaiah^  fa- 
vourite  words  in  this  aspect  of  its  meaning. 

A  drop  of  a  bucket.— Better,  on  a  bucket.  Such 
a  drop  adds  nothing  to  the  weight  which  the  bearer 
feels;  as  little  do  the  nations  and  the  isles  to  the 
burden  which  Jehovah  bears.  The  "  small  dust  in  the 
balance*'  presents  another  illustration  of  the  same 
idea. 

(16)  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient.  — The  thought 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Ps.  1.  10 — 12.  Lebanon  ia 
chosen  as  the  type  of  the  forests  that  supply  the  wood 
for  burnt-offerings,  in  which  Jndah  was  comparatively 
poor.  In  Nehemiah's  organisation  of  the  Temple  ritnal 
the  task  of  supplying  wood  for  this  purpose  was  as- 
signed by  lot  to  priests  or  Levites  (Neh.  x.  34). 

(17)  Less  than  nothing.— Literally,  as  things  of 
nought. 

Vanity.— Once  more  the  tohu,  or  chaos,  of  Grcn.  i. 
2— one  of  Isaiah's  favourite  phrases  (chaps,  xxiv.  10, 
xxix.  21,  xxxiv.  11). 

(18)  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God  .  .  .— 
The  thought  of  the  infimtj  of  Qod  leads,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  reasoning  (Acts  xvii.  24 — ^29),  to  the  great  pri« 
mary  argument  against  the  folly  of  idolatrr.  It  is 
chauracteristic,  partly  of  the  two  men  individuaHv,  partly 
of  the  systems  under  which  they  lived,  that  while  the 
tone  of  Isaiah  is  sarcastic  and  declamatory,  that  of 
St  Paul  is  pitying,  and  as  with  indulgent  allowance 
for  the  "  times  of  ignorance."  We  must  remember,  of 
course,  that  the  Apostle  speaks  to  those  who  had  known 
nothing  better  tlian  the  worsliip  of  their  fathers,  the 
prophet  to  those  who  were  tempted  to  fall  into  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  from  a  purer  faith. 

(19)  The  workman  melteth  .  .  .—The  reign  of 
Ahaz,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  Manasseh,  must  have  sup- 
plied the  prophet  with  his  picture  of  the  idol  factory 
not  less  fully  than  if  he  nad  lived  in  Babylon  or 
Nineveh. 

Spreadeth  it  over  with  gold.— The  image  of 
lead  was  covered  over,  as  in  the  well-known  storr  of 
Phidias's  "  Zeus,"  with  plates  of  gold.  The  "  silver 
chains  "  fostened  it  to  the  walL 
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Tlie  Beneioal  of  Strength, 


over  with  gold,  and  casteth  sUver  chains. 
t^)  He  that  ^is  so  impoverished  that  he 
hath  no  oblation  chooseth  a  tree  that 
will  not  rot;  he  seeketh  unto  him  a 
cunning  workman  to  prepare  a  graven 
image,  tluit  shall  not  be  moved. 

^^S  Have  ye  not  known  ?  have  ye  not 
heard  ?  hath  it  not  been  told  you  from 
the  beginning  ?  have  ye  not  understood 
from  the  foundations  of  the  earth? 
(22)  iit  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle 
pf  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  as  grasshoppers;  that  'stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and 
spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell 
in :  <^)  that  bringeth  the  *princes  to 
nothing ;  he  maketh  the  judges  of  the 
earth  as  vanity.  <24)  Yea,  they  shall  not 
be  planted ;  yea,  they  shall  not  be  soAvn : 
yea,  their  stock  shall  not  take  root  in 
the  earth :  and  he  shall  also  blow  upon 
them,  and  they  shall  wither,  and  the 
whirlwind  shall  take  them  away  as 
stubble. 


1  Hob.,  la  poor  of 
oblation. 


2   Or,    Him   that 
aituth,  Ac. 


a  Ps.  101 1 


b  Job  11  n ;  Pa. 
107.40. 


c  P«.]47.& 


8  Hebn  change. 


(25)  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or 
shaU  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One. 
(26)  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  be- 
hold who  hath  created  these  things,  that- 
bringeth  out  their  host  by  number :  he 
calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  might,  for  that  he  ia  strong, 
in  power ;  not  one  faileth. 

(27)  Why  sayest  thou,  0  Jacob,  and 
speakest,  0  Israel,  My  way  is  hid  from 
the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is  passed 
over  from  my  God  ?  (^)  Hast  thou  not 
known?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Loed,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary  ?  '  there  is  no  searching 
of  his  understanding.  (2*)  He  giveth 
power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength. 
(30)  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be 
weary,  and  the  yotmg  men  shall  utterly 
fall :  <3i)  but  they  that  wait  upon  the 
LoBD  shall  *  renew  their  strength  ;  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ; 


<20)  He  that  is  so  impoverished  .  .  .—The 
transition  is  abrapt,  but  the  intention  apparently  is  to 
represent  idolatry  at  its  opposite  extremes  of  the  ela- 
borate art  in  which  kings  and  princes  delighted,  and 
the  rude  rongh  image,  hardly  more  than  a  fetiche,  the 
inutile  lignum  of  Horace,  *'  which  cannot  be  moved/' 
standing  on  its  own  wide  base,  so  as  not  to  fall. 

(21)  Have  ye  not  known  P  .  .  .—Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  first  two  verbs  are  potential  futures :  Can  ye 
not  know  ?  .  .  .  We  note  that  the  prophet  appeals 
to  the  primary  intuitions  of  mankind,  or,  at  least,  to 
a  primitive  revelation,  rather  than  to  the  command- 
ments of  the  Decalogue.  (Gomp.  Bom.  i  20;  Ps. 
xix.4.) 

(22)  The  circle  of  the  earth— i.e.,  the  vault  of 
heaven  over-arching  the  earth  (Job  xxii.  14;  Prov. 
^iii.  27). 

As  grasshoppers.  —  The  word  indicates  some 
insect  of  the  locust  tribe.  The  comparison  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Num.  xiii.  33. 

That  stretoheth  out  the  heavens.- A  favourite 
phrase  of  2  Isaiah  (chaps,  zlii.  5,  xliv,  24,  et  al),  taken 
probably  from  Ps.  civ.  2.. 

As  a  curtain  ...  as  a  tent.—  The  words  indi- 
cate a  clearer  perception  of  space  than  the  older 
Hebrew  word  for  the  "  firmament "  of  Gren.  i.  7.  The 
visible  heavens  are  thought  of  as  a  thin,  fibny  veil  of 
gauze,  the  curtains  of  the  tent  of  God. 

(23)  That  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing.— 
The  words  imply,  like  those  of  chap.  xiv.  9,  the  pro- 
phetic strain  of  experience.  The  past  is  full  of  the  re- 
cords of  kingdoms  that  are  no  more ;  so  also  shall  the 
future  be ;  mortalia  facta  perihunt.  In  "  vanity  "  we 
have  the  familiar  tohu  once  more. 

(24)  They  shall  not  be  planted  .  .  .—Better, 
Hardly  are  they  planted,  hardly  are  they  eovm.  Such 
are  empires  before  the  eternity  of  Jehovah:  so  soon 
withered  that  we  cannot  say  that  they  were  ever  really 
planted  (Ps.  cxxix.  6). 


(26)  Who  hath  created  .  .  .—The  verb  may  be 
noted  as  a  characteristic  of  2  Isaiah,  in  which  it  occurs 
twenty  times. 

That  bringeth  out  their  host  .  .  .—The  words 
expand  the  idea  implied  in  Jehovah-Sabaoth  (comp. 
Ps.  cxlvii.  4).  He  marshals  all  that  innumerable 
host  of  stars,  as  a  supreme  general  who  knows  by 
sight  and  name  every  soldier  in  a  vast  army,  or  as  a 
shepherd  who  knows  lus  flock  (John  x.  3). 

(2^)  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob.— The  eternity 
and  infinity  of  God  is  presented  not  only  as  rebuking 
the  folly  of  the  idolater,  but  as  the  ground  of  comf oi^ 
to  His  people.  His  is  no  transient  favour,  no  capricious 
wiD.    (Comp.  Rom.  xi.  29—36.) 

(28)  Hast  thou  not  known  P  .  .  .—The  questions 
are  parallel  to  those  of  verse  21,  but  are  addressed  to 
the  Israel  of  God,  rather  than,  as  those  were,  to  man- 
kind. 

The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.— The 
word  emphasises  the  thought  that  the  whole  earth,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  "  islands  "  of  the  sea,  is  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  Eternal. 

Fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  P  .  .  .—Had 
Isaiah  learnt  to  feel  that  even  his  own  phrase  as  io 
men  "wearying  GK)d"  (chap.  vii.  13)  was  too  boldly 
anthropomorphic,  and  mifht,  therefore,  be  misleading? 

No  searching  of  his  understanding.— Tlie 
words  come,  like  so  many  others  like  it,  from  Job  (chaps. 
V.  9,  ix.  10),  and  must  biave  been  in  St.  Paul's  mind  as 
he  wrote  Bom.  xi.  33. 

(29)  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint  .  .  .  — i.e.,  to 
them  pre-eminently — their  very  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness being  the  condition  of  their  receiving  strength. 
(Comp.  Matt.  V.  6 ;  Luke  i.  52,  53,  vi.  21.) 

(SO)  Even  the  youths  .  .  .—The  second  word  im. 
plies  a  nearer  approach  to  manhood  than  the  first,  the 
age  when  vigour  is  at  its  highest  point. 

(31)  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord.— The  waltz- 
ing implies,  of  course,  the  expectant  attitude  of  f aith» 
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The  IrUeriar  of  the  Idol  Factory. 


they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary;  and 
they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint 

CHAPTER  XLI.— (1)  Keep  sUence 
before  me,  O  islands ;  and  let  tiie  people 
Tenew  their  strength:  let  them  come 
near ;  then  let  them  speak :  let  us  come 
near  together  to  judgment. 

(2)  Who  raised  up  ^the  righteous  man 
from  the  east,  called  him  to  his  foot, 
gave  the  nations  before  him,  and  made 
him  rule  over  kings  9  he  gave  them  as 
the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driven 
stubble  to  his  bow.  ^^)  He  pursued 
fhem,  and  passed  *  safely;  even  by  the 
way  that  he  had  not  gone  with  his  feet. 


1  Heh.,  righteout- 
ne*€. 


S  Heb.,  to  peace* 


a  ch.4\  10  &  44.  6 
StAS.  13;  Rev.  1. 
17  &  23.  IS. 


5  Heb.,  Be  ttnmg. 
4  Or,  fovMdKr, 

6  Or,  M0  tmUimg. 


0  Or.  iojfini  of  tke 
aoder.  It  ia  good. 


W  Who  hath  wrought  and  done  itj  call- 
ing the  generations  from  .the  beginning? 
I  the  LoBD,  the  'first,  and  with  the 
last ;  I  am  he. 

(5)  The  isles  saw  ity  and  feared;  the 
ends  of  the  earth  were  afraid,  drew 
near,  and  came.  <^^  They  helped  every 
one  his  neighbour ;  and  every  one  said  to 
his  brother,  *  Be  of  good  courage.  <^>  So 
the  carpenter  encouraged  the  *gold- 
smith,  and  he  that  smootheth  wiih  the 
hammer  ^him  that  smote  the  anvil, 
*  saying.  It  is  ready  for  the  sodering : 
and  he  fastened  it  with  nails,  that  it 
should  not  be  moved. 

(®)  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant. 


Shall  mount  up  with  wings.— Better,  shall  lift 
up  their  wings,  or,  shall  put  forth  wings*  feathers,  the 
last,  like  Ps.  ciii.  5,  implying  the  belief  that  the  eagle 
renewed  its  plumage  m  extreme  old  age.  For  the 
faithful    there   is  no   failore,   and  faith  knows   no 


weariness. 


XLI. 


(1)  O  islands.— See  Note  on  chap.  xL  15. 

Let  the  people  renew  their  strength  .  .  .— 
The  same  phrase  as  in  chap.  xl.  31,  but  here,  perhaps,  with 
a  touch  of  irony.  The  neathen  are  chalienged  to  the 
great  controversy,  and  will  need  all  their  "  strength  " 
and  "strong  reasons"  if  they  accept  the  challenge. 
Li  what  f oUows  we  have  to  think  of  the  prophet  as 
having,  like  Balaam,  a  vision  of  what  shall  come  to  pass 
in  the  "  latter  days  "  (Num.  xxiv.  20),  and  seeing  not 
*only  the  forms  of  the  old  empires  on  their  way  to 
Hades,  as  in  chap.  xiv.  9 — 12,  but  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  new  conqueror. 

(2)  Who  raised  up  .  .  .—More  accurately.  Who 
hath  raised  up  from  the  East  the  man  whom  Righteous- 
-ness  calls  (or,  whom  He  calls  in  righteousness)  to  tread 
in  His  steps.  (Gomp.  chap.  xlv.  2.)  The  man  so  raised 
up  to  rule  over  the  "  islands  "  and  the  "  peoples  "  is 
none  other  than  Koresh  (Cyrus),  the  future  restorer 
of  Israel.  The  thought  of  Cyrus  as  working  out  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  dominant  in  these  chapters 
{chaps,  xlii.  6,  xlv.  13).  In  the  rapidity  of  his  conquest, 
the  prophet  bids  men  see  the  proof  that  he  is  doing 
God  s  work.  So  Jeremiah  speaks  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  the  servant  of  Jehovah  (Jer.  xxvii.  6).  One  may 
notice,  if  only  to  reject,  the  exposition  of  the  Targum, 
followed  by  some  commentators,  which  refers  the  verse 
to  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  victory  of  Gen.  xiv. 

He  gave  them. — Better,  He  aiveth  them,  the  future 
seen  as  present.  The  LXX.  ana  some  modem  critics 
follow  a  reading  which  gives,  he  maketh  them  as  dust, 
iheir  sward  as  siuhhle, 

(3)  He  pursued  •  .  .—Tenses  in  the  present,  as 
"before. 

By  the  way  that  he  had  not  gone— t.e.,  bv  a 
new  untrodden  path.  So  fnglath.Pileser  and  other 
Assyrian  kings  continually  boast  that  they  had  led  their 
armies  by  paths  that  none  had  traversed  before  them. 
{Records  of  the  PaM,  L  15,  v.  16.) 

(*)  I  the  Lord  .  .  .—The  words  are  the  utterance 
of  the  great  thought  of  eternity  which  is  the  essence  of 
-the  creed  of  Israel  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  14;  Pss.  xc.  2,  cii 


26),  and  appear  in  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Bev.  i.  11, 
iv.  8.  The  identical  formuLi,  "  I  am  He  "  meeta  us  in 
chaps,  xliii.  10, 13,  xlvi.  4,  xlviii.  12.  It  is  probabiv 
used  as  an  assertion  of  an  eternal  being  in  the  **  I  AM  ' 
of  John  viiL  58. 

(5)  The  isles  saw  it,  and  feared.  .  .—The  words 
paint  the  terror  caused  by  the  rapid  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  but  the  terror  led,  as  the  following  verses  show, 
to  something  very  different  from  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Eternal.  As  the  sailors  in  the  ship  of  Tarshish 
called  each  man  on  his  God  (Jonah  i.  5),  so  each  nation 
turned  to  its  oracles  and  it-s  shrines.  The  gods  had  to 
be  propitiated  by  new  statues,  and  a  fresh  impetus  was 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  idols,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  carried  forth  to  bffttle  as  a  protection. 
(Comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  5 — 7 ;  Herod,  i.  26.) 

(6)  Be  of  good  courage.— Literally,  J?e«<rott^:  i.e., 
work  vigorously. 

(7)  So  the  carpenter.— The  process  is  described 
even  more  vividly  tlian  in  chap.  xl.  19.  For  "  the  car- 
penter," read  the  caster,  the  idol  being  a  metal  one. 
The  image  of  lead  or  copper  is  then  covered  with  gold 
plates,  ^rnich  are  laid  on  the  anvil,  and  are  smoothed 
with  the  hammer;  the  soldering  is  approved  by  the 
artist,  and  then  (supreme  touch  of  irony)  the  guardian 
deity  is  fixed  with  nails,  that  it  may  not  totter  and 
faU. 

(S)  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant .  .  .—The 
verse  is  important  as  the  first  introduction  of  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  who  is  so  conspicuous  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  book.  The  idea  embodied  in  the  term  is 
that  of  a  calling  and  election,  manifested  now  in  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh,  now  in  the  true  Israel  of  Grod, 
realising  it<s  ideal,  now,  as  in  the  innermost  of  the  three 
concentric  circles,  in  a  person  who  gathers  up  tliat  ideal 
in  all  its  intensity  into  himself.  The  three  phrases  find 
their  parallel  in  bt.  Paul's  language  as  to  (1)  the  seed 
of  Aoraham  according  to  tne  flesh;  (2)  the  true 
seed  who  are  heirs  of  the  faith  of  Abndiam ;  (3)  thi* 
seed,  which  is  none  other  than  the  Christ  Himself 
(Bom.  ix.  7;  Gal.  iii.  7,  16).  Here  we  have  the 
national  aspect,  Israel  as  he  is  in  the  idea  of  God. 
So  in  the  later  language  of  Christian  thought 
we  have  (1)  the  visible  Church  falling  short  of  the 
ideal ;  (2)  the  spiritual  Church  approximating  to  the 
ideal;  (3)  Christ  Himself,  as  identified  with  Hi^ 
people. 

The  seed  of  Abraham  my  fHend.— The  word 
for  "  friend  "  implies  loving  as  well  as  being  loved.  Of 
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The  Thirst  of  the  Poor  Satisfied. 


Jacob  whom  I  have  •  chosen,  the  seed  of 
Abraham  my  *  friend.  (^>  Tlwu  whom  I 
have  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  called  thee  from  the  chief  men 
thereof,  and  said  unto  thee.  Thou  art 
my  servant ;  I  have  chosen  thee,  and 
not  cast  thee  away.  ^^^^  Fear  thou  not; 
for  I  am  with  thee  :  be  not  dismayed ; 
for  I  am  thy  God :  I  will  strengthen 
thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness.  <^^)  Behold,  all  they  that 
were  incensed  against  thee  shall  be 
'ashamed  and  confounded:  they  shall 
be  as  nothing;  and  Hhey  that  strive 
with  thee  shall  perish.  (^>  Thou  shalt 
seek  them,  and  shalt  not  find  them, 
even  '  them  that  contended  with  thee : 
^they  that  war  against  thee  shall  be 
as  nothing,  and  as  a  thing  of  nought. 
(13)  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold 
thy  right  hand,  saying  unto  thee,  Fear 
not;   I  will  help  thee.     <^*^  Fear  not. 


a  Dent.  7.  «  &  la 
15  &  u.  z:  P». 
isr>.  4 ;  cl).  43. 1  & 
44.  1. 


6  5rhr.».7;  Jam. 
2.ZL 


c    Ex.  JS.  J2;  ch. 

(iu.  12;  Zecb.  13.3. 


1  Hob.,  the  men,  of 
thy  $tr,ft. 


I  H«'b.,  tht  men  of 
thy  contention. 


S  Hcb„  ihe  men  of 
thy  tear. 


A  Or,  few  men. 
5  Hcb..  mouth*, 
d  ch.SS.7ft44.8. 
e  P0. 107.  S&. 


thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  *men  of 
Israel ;  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  thy  redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  ^^^  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a 
new  sharp  threshing  instrument  haviiig 
*^ teeth:  thou  shalt  thresh  the  moun- 
tains, and  beat  them  small,  and  shalt 
make  the  hills  as  chaff.  ^^^^  Thou  shalt 
fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them 
away,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  scatter 
them:  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  and  shait  glory  in  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel. 

(17)  Wlien  the  poor  and  needy  seek 
water,  and  tliere  is  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord 
will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will 
not  forsake  them.  ^'^^  I  will  open  •'rivers 
in  high  places,  and  foimtains  in  the 
midst  of  the  valleys:  I  will  make  the 
'wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry 
land  springs  of  water.  ^^^^  I  will  plant 
in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittah 


all  the  names  of  Abraham,  it  has  had  the  widest  cur- 
rency (comp.  2  Ghron.  xx.  7 ;  Jas.  ii.  23).  For  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  time  Abraham  is  still  Khalil  Allah — 
the  friend  of  Grod,  or  simply,  el  Khalih  the  friend. 

(9)  From  the  ends  of  the  earth.— Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  as  belonging  to  the  Euphrates  region,  is  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  prophet's  horizon. 

From  the  chief  men  thereof.-— Better,  from  ihe 
far-off  regions  thereof 

I  have  chosen  .  .  .—^Isaiah  becomes  the  preacher 
of  the  Divine  election,  and  finds  in  it,  as  St.  Paul 
found,  the  CTOund  of  an  inextinfi^ishable  hope  for  the 
nation  of  wnich  he  was  a  member.  As  in  St.  Peter's 
teaching,  it  remained  for  them  to  "  make  their  calling 
and  election  sure "  (2  Pet.  i.  10),  thou|^h  God,  in  the 
nnchangeableness  of  His  nature,  had  chosen  them 
before  tne  foundation  of  the  world. 

(10)  Fear  thou  not  .  .  .—The  thought  of  the 
election  of  €k)d  gives  a  sense  of  security  to  His  chosen. 

I  will  strengthen  thee.— -The  verb  unites  with 
this  meaning  (as  in  chap.  xxxv.  3 ;  Ps.  Izxxix.  21)  the 
idea  of  attadiing  to  one  s  self,  or  choosing,  as  in  chap, 
xliv.  14. 

ai,  12)  Behold  .  .  .—The  choice  of  the  Servant 
has,  as  its  complement,  the  indig^tion  of  Jehovah 
against  those  who  attack  him,  and  this  thought  is 
emphasised  by  a  f our.fold  iteration.  "  They  that  strive 
with  thee,  &c.,"  represents  the  Hebrew  idiom,  ihe  men 
of  thy  conflict,  which  stands  emphatically  at  the  end 
of  each  clause. 

(14)  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob.— The  servant 
of  Jehovah  is  reminded  that  he  has  no  strength  of 
his  own,  but  is  "as  a  worm,  and  no  man"  (Ps.  xxii.  6). 
He  had  not  been  chosen  because  he  was  a  gfreat  and 
mighty  nation,  for  Israel  was  ''the  fewest  of  all 
people"  (Deut.  vii.  7).  As  if  to  emphasise  this,  the 
prophet  in  addressing  Israel  passes  from  the  masculine 
to  the  feminine,  resuming  tne  former  in  the  second 
clause  of  verae  15,  where  he  speaks  of  its  Gk>d.giyen 
strength. 


Thy  redeemer  .  .  , — i.c.,  the  Goel  of  Lev.  xxv. 
48,  49,  the  next  of  kin,  who  was  the  protector,  the 
deliverer,  of  his  brethren  (Lev.  xxv.  4^—49).  Looking 
to  the  numerous  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Book  of 
Job  in  2  Isaiah,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  we  have 
in  these  words  an  echo  of  the  hope,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  Hveth  "  (Job  xix.  25). 

(1^)  A  new  sharp  threshing  instrument.— 
The  inirtrument  described  is  a  kind  of  revolving  sledge 
armed  with  two-edf^ed  blades,  still  used  in  Syria,  and, 
as  elsewhere  (Mic.  iv.  13),  is  the  symbol  of  a  crashing 
victory.  The  next  verse  continues  the  image,  as  in  Jer. 
XV.  7,  li.  2. 

(17)  When  the  poor  and  needy  .  .  .—The 
promise  may  perhaps  take  as  its  startine-point  the 
succour  given  to  the  return  of  the  exiles,  out  it  rises 
rapidly  into  the  region  of  a  higher  poetry,  in  which 
earthlv  things  are  the  parables  of  heavenlv,  and  does 
not  call  for  a  literal  f nifilment  any  more  than  "  wines 
of  the  lees,"  of  chap.  xxv.  6. 

(18)  I  will  open  rivers.- The  words  have  all  the 
emphasis  of  varied  iteration.  Ever^  shape  of  the 
physical  contour  of  the  country,  bare  hills,  and  steppes, 
and  the  like,  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  new  beauty  by 
water  in  the  form  adapted  to  each:  streamlets,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  springs.    (Comp.  chap.  xxxv.  7.) 

(19)  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness.- A  picture 
as  of  the  Paradise  of  Gk>d  (chap.  li.  3),  with  its  groves 
of  stately  trees,  completes  the  vision  of  the  future. 
The  two  groups  of  four  and  three,  making  up  the 
symbolic  seven,  may  probably  have  a  mystic  meaning. 
The  "shittah"  is  the  acacia^  the  "oil  tree"  the 
•wild  olive,  as  distinguished  from  the  cultivated  (Rom. 
xi.  17),  the  "fir  tree"  is  probably  the  cvpress,  the 
"pine  "  stands  for  the  plane,  always — as  in  the  opening 
of  Plato's  Pheedrus,  and  the  story  of  Xerxes  in  Herod, 
vii.  31, — ^the  glory  of  Eastern  scenery  and  the  "  box-tree  " 
is  perhaps  the  larch^  or  a  variety  of  cedar.  The 
"myrtle  does  not  appear  elsewnere  in  the  Old 
Testament  tiU  after  the  exile  (Neh.  viii.  15 ;  Zech.  i.  8, 
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Glud  Tidings  Jor  Jerusalem* 


tree,  and  tlie  myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree ;  I 
will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree,  and 
the  pine,  and  the  box  tree  together: 
<20)  that  they  may  see,  and  know,  and 
consider,  and  understand  together,  that 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this, 
and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created 
it. 

(21)  1  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  bring  forth  your  strong  reasonsy 
saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  ^^2)  L^t  them 
bring  them  forth,  and  shew  us  what  shall 
happen :  let  them  shew  the.  former 
things,  what  they  fee,  that  we  may  ^  con- 
sider them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of 
them ;  or  declare  us  things  for  to  come. 
^"^J  Shew  the  things  that  are  to  come 
hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye 
are  gods :  yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil,  that 
we  may  be  dismayed,  and    behold  it 


1   Hcb..  Catut  to 
eome  near. 


a  Heb.,  »et  mar 
heart  upou  tbem. 


3  Or.,  worse  than 
nothing. 


4  Or,  worse  than 
of  a  viper. 


together.  (^4)  Behold,  ye  are  ^of  no- 
thing, and  your  work  *of  nought:  an 
abomination  is  he  that  chooseth  you. 

^^)  I  have  raised  up  one  from  the 
north,  and  he  shall  come :  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  shall  he  call  upon  my 
name :  and  he  shall  come  upon  princes 
as  upon  mortar,  and  as  the  potter 
treadeth  clay.  ^^)  Who  hath  declared 
from  the  beginning,  that  we  may  know? 
and  beforetime,  that  we  may  say,  Re  is 
righteous?  yea,  there  is  none  that 
sheweth,  yea,  tliere  is  none  that  de- 
clareth,  yea,  there  is  none  that  heareth 
your  words.  (^)  The  first  shaZl  say  to 
Zion,  Behold,  behold  them :  and  I  will 
give  to  Jerusalem  one  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  ^^s)  Pqj.  j  beheld,  and 
there  was  no  man ;  even  among  them, 
and  there  was  no  counsellor,  that,  when 


10,  11),  bnt  then  it  appears  as  if  indigenons.  It 
supplies  the  proper  name  Hadassah  (Esther)  in 
Esth.  ii.  7. 

(20)  That  they  may  see.— The  outward  blessings, 
yet  more  the  reiJities  of  which  they  are  the  symbols, 
are  given  to  lead  men  to  acknowledge  Him  who  alone 
would  be  the  giver. 

(21)  Produce  your  cause.— The  scene  of  verse  1 
is  reproduced.  The  worshippers  of  idols,  as  the 
prophet  sees  them  in  his  vision  hurrying  hither  and 
thitner  to  consult  their  oracles,  are  challenged,  on  the 
ground  not  only  of  the  great  things  Grod  nath  done, 
but  of  His  knowledge  of  those  thinpps.  The  history 
of  Herodotus  suppues  some  strikmg  illustrations. 
Croesus  and  the  Gumoeans,  and  the  Phocceans,  and  the 
Athenians  are  all  sending  to  Delphi,  or  consulting 
their  seers,  as  to  this  startling  apparition  of  a  new 
conqueror. 

Your  strong  reasons.— Literally,  htdwarka,  or 
strongholds.    So  we  speak  of  impregnable  proofs. 

(22)  tpixe  former  things.— Not,  as  the  Authorised 
Version  suggests,  the  things  of  the  remote  past,  bnt 
those  that  lie  at  tiie  head,  or  beginning  of  tnings  to 
come — the  near  future.  Can  the  false  g^ods  predict 
them  as  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  predictions  that  go 
further  P  Can  they  see  a  single  year  before  them  P 
We  note  that  the  challenge  exactly  corresponds  to 
Isaiah's  own  method  of  giving  "signs"  that  his  words 
are  not  idly  spoken  (chaps,  vii.  10—14,  xxxviii.  7,  8). 
The  other  meaning  is  maintained,  however,  bv  some 
critics  as  more  in  narmony  with  chap,  xliii.  18.  The 
things  "for  to  come"  lie,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle 
future,  the  "hereafter"  of  verse  23,  in  the  more  remote. 
All  are  alike  hidden  from  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
oracles. 

(23)  Do  good,  or  do  eyil.- The  challenge  reminds 
ns  of  Elijah's  on  Mount  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii.  27). 
Can  the  heathen  point  to  any  good  or  evil  fortune  which, 
as  having  been  predicted  by  this  or  that  deity,  might 
reasonably  be  thought  of  as  his  work  p  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  every  heathen  looked  to  his  gods 
as  having  sent  blessings,  or  the  reverse,  but  it  was  only 
Jehovah  who  could  give  the  proof  supplied  by  pre- 
diction. 


(2*)  Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing.— This  is  the 
snmmingup  of  the  prophet,  speaking  as  in  the  Judge^s 
name.  The  idol  was  "nothing  in  the  world"  (1  Cor. 
viii.  4).  The  demonic  view  oi  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
does  not  appear,  as  in  St.  Paul's  argument  (1  Cor.  x.  20), 
side  by  side  with  that  of  their  nothingness. 

<25)  I  have  raised  up  one  ftrom  the  north,- 
The  north  points  to  Media,  the  east  to  Persia,  both  of 
them  under  the  rule  of  the  great  Deliverer. 

Shall  he  oall  upon  my  name.— The  word 
admits  equally  of  the  idea  of  "  invoking "  or  "  pro- 
claiming." It  may  almost  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
one  implies  the  other.  The  words  find  a  fulfilment  in 
the  proclamations  of  Cyrus  cited  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi  22, 
23 ;  Ezra  i.  2—4. 

He  shall  come  upon  princes.— The  Hebrew 
noun  So/gan  is  a  transitional  form  of  a  Persian  (Delitzch) 
or  Assyrian  (Cheyne)  title  for  a  viceroy  or  satrap. 

As  the  potter  treadeth  clay.— Commonly  the 
image  describes  the  immediate  action  of  Jehovah. 
( Jer.  xviii.  6,  xix.  10).  Here  it  is  used  for  the  supreme 
dominance  of  His  instrument. 

(26)  Who  hath  declared  .  •  .—The  words  paint 
once  more  the  startling  suddenness  of  the  conquests 
of  the  Persian  king.  He  was  to  come  as  a  comet 
or  a  meteor.  None  of  all  the  oracles  in  Assyria  or 
Babylon,  or  in  the  far  coasts  to  which  the  Phoenicians 
sent  their  shms  of  Tarshish,  had  anticipated  this. 

(27)  The  first  shall  say  to  Zion.— The  italics 
show  the  dif&cultv  and  abruptness  of  the  originals.  A 
preferable  rendering  is,  (1)  Jwa»  the  first  thai  said  to 
Zion,  &e.  No  oracle  or  soothsi^er  anticipated  that 
message  of  deliverance  (Ewald,  Del.) ;  or  {2)  a  fore- 
runner shall  say .  .  .  The  words  "  Behold  them  "  point 
to  the  returning  exiles.  The  second  clause  fits  in  better 
with  (2),  and  explains  it.  Jehovah  sends  a  herald  of  good 
news  (not  Cyrus  himself,  but  a  messenger  reporting 
his  victories,  or  possibly  Isaiah  himself,  as  a  more 
distant  herald)  to  Jerusalem,  to  say  that  the  exiles  are 
returning. 

(28)  For  I  beheld,  and  there  was  no  man 
— i.e.,  no  one  who  had  foretold  the  future.  Jehovah, 
speaking  through  the  prophet,  looks  round  in  vaim 
for  that. 
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I  asked  of  them,  could  ^answer  a  word. 
<29  Behold,  they  are  all  vanity ;    their 
works  are  nothing:  their  molten  images 
are  wind  and  confusion. 

CHAPTER  XLII.— (1)  Behold  «my 
servant,  whom  I  uphold ;  mine  elect,  in 
whom  my  soul  *  delighteth ;  I  have  put 
my  spirit  upon  him:  he  shaU  bring 
forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  ^^^  He 
shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  ^^^  A 
bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the 
'smoking  flax  shall  he  not  ^quench:  he 


1  Heb.,  return. 
a  Matt.  13. 18. 


b  Matt,  S.  17  &  17. 
6;  Eph.1.0. 


2  Or,  dimly  burn- 
ing. 


3  Heb.,  quench  U. 

4  Heb.,  broken. 


c  ch.  4B.  (T;  Luko 
r  83;  Acta  IS. 

47. 


shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth. 
t*)  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  *  discouraged, 
till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth : 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law. 

<*>  Thus  saith  God  the  Lord,  he  that 
created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them 
out;  he  that  spread  forth  the  earth, 
and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it;  he 
that  giveth  breath  tmto  the  people  upon 
it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein : 
<^)  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righte- 
ousness, and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and 
will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a 
covenant  of  the  people,  for  ^'a  light  of 


(»)  They  are  all  .  .  .  their  works  .  .  .—The 
first  pronoun  refers  to  the  idols  themselves,  the  second 
^o  the  idolaters  who  make  them.  In  **  confusion  "  we 
have  the  familiar  tohu. 

XLH. 

(1)  Behold   my  servant  .  .  .—Here  the  words 

?oint  not,  as  before,  to  the  visible,  or  even  the  ideal 
srael,  but  to  One  who  is  the  centre  of  both,  with 
iittributes  which  are  reproduced  in  His  people  in  the 
measure  of  their  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  '*  Elect"  is 
another  of  the  words  with  which  Isaiah  has  fashioned 
the  theology  of  Christendom.  It  meets  us  there  four 
times  (xlv.  4,  Ixv.  9,  22),  and  is  echoed  and  inter- 
preted in  the  voice  from  heaven  of  Matt.  iii.  17.  That 
voice  fixed  on  the  human  consciousness  of  the  Son  of 
Man  that  Ha  was  "the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  and 
throughout  His  life  we  trace  an  ever  expanding  and 
conscious  reproduction  of  the  chief  features  of  Isaiah's 
picture.  Disciples  like  St.  Matthew  learnt  to  re- 
coffnise  that  likeness  even  in  what  might  seem  to  us 
subordinate  details  (Matt.  xii.  17 — ^21). 

I  have  put  my  spirit  .  •  .—An  echo  from  chap, 
xi.  2,  heard  once  more  in  chap.  Ixi.  1.  The  ]promise 
we  note  as  fulfilled  in  closest  connection  with  the 
utterance  of  the  previous  words  in  Matt.  iiL  16 ;  Luke 
iii.  22 ;  John  i.  ^,  33. 

He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  .  .  .—The 
ministry  of  "  the  servant,"  as  extending  to  the  Grentiles, 
is  prominent  in  2  Isaiah  (xlix.  6,  7,  Iii.  15).  It  expands 
the  thought  of  chap.  ii.  1^4.  There  the  Temple  is  the 
centre  from  which  the  knowledge  and  the  **  judgment " 
(used  here  in  the  sense  of  law,  or  ordinance)  flow ;  here 
it  is  from  the  personal  teaching  of  "  the  servant." 

&)  He  shall  not  cry. .  .  .—Isaiah's  ideal  of  a 
teacher,  but  partly  realised  in  himself,  is  that  of  one 
exempt  from  the  violence  of  strong  feelings,  calm  in 
the  sereneness  of  authority,  strong  in  his  far-reaching 
and  pitying  sympathy.  False  prophets  might  rave  as 
iu  orpastie  frenzy.  We  are  reminoed  of  Solon  affecting 
the  mspiration  of  a  soothsayer  in  order  to  attract 
attention  to  his  converts.  Even  true  prophets  mieht  be 
stirred  to  vehement  and  incisive  speech,  but  it  shomd  not 
be  so  with  him.  Ko  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
archetype  and  the  portrait  seems  to  have  impressed  men 
so  deeply  as  this  (Matt.  vii.  29,  xil  17—21).  The 
"street"  describes  the  open  space  of  an  Eastern  city,  in 
which,  as  in  the  Greek  agorae  men  harangued  the 
people,  while  "  the  gate  of  the  city  "  was  reserved  for 
the  more  formal  administration  of  justice.  (Ruth  iv.  1 ; 
JProv.  xxxi.  23.) 


<3)  A  braised  reed  shall  he  not  break  .  .  .— 
Phvsical,  moral,  spiritual  weakness  are  all  brought 
under  the  same  similitude.  In  another  context  the 
image  has  met  us  in  chap,  xxxvi.  6.  The  simple  negative 
"  he  shall  not  break  "  implies,  as  in  the  rhetoric  of  all 
times,  the  opposite  extreme,  the  tender  care  that  props 
and  supports.  The  humanity  of  the  servant  of  tne 
Lord  was  to  embody  what  haa  been  already  predicated 
of  the  Divine  will  (Ps.  li.  17).  The  dimly  burning 
flax,  the  wick  of  a  lamp  nearly  out,  He  will  foster  and 
cherish  and  feed  the  spiritual  life,  all  but  extinguished, 
with  oil  till  it  bums  brightly  again.  In  Matt.  xxv. 
1 — 13  we  have  to  deal  with  lamps  that  are  going  out, 
and  these  not  even  He  could  Bght  airain  unless  the 
bearers  of  the  lamps  "  bought  oil "  for  tnemselves. 

Judgment  unto  truth — i.«.,  according  to  the 
perfect  standard  of  truth,  with  something  of  the  sense 
of  St.  John's  "  true  "  in  the  sense  of  representing  the 
ideal  (John  i.  9,  xv.  1). 

(4)  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged .  •  .— 
Both  verbs  in  the  Hebrew  point  back  to  those  of  the 
previous  verse.  He  shall  not  ourn  dimly  nor  he  crushed, 
as  if  to  teach  that  in  helping  others  to  strength  and 
light,  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Servant,  gain  light  and  strength  for  themselves. 

The  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.— The  relation 
of  "  the  servant "  to  the  far  off  Grentile  world  is  still 
dominant  in  the  prophet's  mind.    The  LXX.  Yersion, 

fiven  in  Matt.  xii.  21,  "  In  His  name  shall  the  Gentiles 
ope,"  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation.  The 
words  describe  the  **  earnest  expectation,"  the  uncon- 
scious long^g  of  the  heathen  for  One  who  shall  be  a 
true  teacher  (Rom.  viii.  22). 

(5)  He  that  created.— The  accumulation  of  Divine 
attributes,  as  enhancing  the  solemnity  of  a  revelation, 
has  an  earlier  parallel  in  Amos  v.  8;  a  later  one  in. 
Zech.  xii.  1. 

(6)  Have  caJLled  thee  in  righteousness  .  •  •— 
The  words  apply  to  the  personal  servant.  His  call  was 
in  accordance  with  the  absolute  righteousness  of  God, 
manifesting  itself  in  love. 

A  covenant  of  the  people.— The  context  limits 
the  "  people  "  to  Israel.  The  "  servant  of  the  Lord  " 
is  to  be  in  Himself  not  only  the  mediator  of  the 
covenant,  but  the  covenant,  the  meeting-point  between 
God  and  man,  just  as  He  is  the  the  '*  peace  "  as  well 
as  the  peacemaker  (Mic.  v.  5 ;  Eph.  ii.  14).  The  words 
may  well  have  furnished  a  starting-point  for  the  "  new 
covenant"  of  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  and  tne  whole  series  of 
thoughts  that  have  grown  out  of  it. 

Alight  of  the  dentiles.— Be-echoedinLukeilS2. 
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the  Gentiles  ;  ^  to  open  the  blind  eyes, 
to  "bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  ^darkness 
out  of  the  prison  house.  <®^  I  am  the 
Lord  :  that  is  my  name :  and  my  ^  glory 
will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my 
praise  to  graven  images. 

<^J  Behold,  the  former  things  are  come 
to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare : 
before  they  spring  forth  I  teU  you  of 
them.  (^^)  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song,  and  his  praise  from  the  end  of  the 
earth,  ye  that  go  down  to  the  sea,  and 
^all  that  is  therein;  the  isles,  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof.  ^^^  Let  the  wilderness 
and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  their  voices 
the  villages  that  Eedar  doth  inhabit :  let 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing,  let  them 
shout  from  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
^^>  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord, 
and  declare  his  praise  in  the  islands. 

(13)   rjx^Q  Lord  shall  go   forth  as  a 


a  rh.  61.  1 ;  Luke 
4.  18:  Heb.  Z 
14.15. 


b  eh.  0. 1 


e  ch.  4S.  U. 


1  Ueh-.the/ulnesB 
thereof. 


2  Or,  br/miv  him- 
KlfmightUif. 


S    Heb.,   nraZtoir, 
or,  gup  up. 


4    Hcl)..     into 
Mtraiifhtnett. 


d  Ppi.  W.  7 :  ch.  1. 
20.  ft  44.  11,  &  4b. 
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mighty  man,  he  shall  stir  up  jealousy 
like  a  man  of  war :  he  shall  cry,  yea, 
roar ;  he  shall '  prevail  against  his  ene- 
mies. ("^  I  have  long  time  holden  my 
peace ;  I  have  been  stiU,  and  refrained 
myself :  now  will  I  cry  like  a  travailing 
woman ;  I  will  destroy  and  'devour  at 
once.  (^^)  I  will  make  waste  mountains 
and  hills,  and  dry  up  all  their  herbs ; 
and  I  will  make  the  rivers  islands,  and 
I  will  dry  up  the  pools.  <^*>  And  I  will 
bring  the  blind  by  away  that  they  knew 
not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known :  I  will  make  darkness 
light  before  them,  and  crooked  things 
^straight.  These  things  will  I  do  unto 
them,  and  not  forsake  them.  (^')  They 
shall  be  '^turned  back,  they  shall  be 
greatly  ashamed,  that  trust  in  g^ven 
images,  that  say  to  the  molten  images, 
Ye  are  our  gods. 

(^8)  Hear,  ye  deaf;  and  look,  ye  blind. 


(7)  To  open  the  blind  eyes.— The  prophet  must 
have  felt  the  contrast  between  this  and  his  own  mission 
(chap.  vi.  10).  The  words  all  point  to  spiritual  bless- 
ings. (Comp.  St.  Paul's  call  in  Acts  xxvi.  18.)  The 
"  prison  "  is  that  of  the  selfishness  and  sin  which  liinder 
men  from  being  truly  free.  In  the  "  prisoners  of  hope  " 
of  Zech.  ix.  11,  and  the  *'  spirits  in  prison  "  of  1  Pet. 
iii.  18,  we  have  different  aspects  of  the  same  thought. 

(8» »)  I  am  the  Lord  .  .  .  .—The  prophet  le^asps 
the  full  meaning  of  the  name  revealed  in  Exod.  lii.  15. 
It  follows  from  that  meaniiuf  t}iat  God  cannot  look 
with  indifference  on  the  transier  to  the  "  graven  image  " 
of  the  worship  due  to  Him.  With  his  vision  of  Cyrus 
stiU  present  to  his  thoughts,  the  pronhet  again  presses 
the  unique  point  of  prediction  as  distinguishing  the 
religion  of  Israel  from  that  of  the  heathen.  The  "  for- 
mer things  "  refer  probably  not  to  the  remote  past,  but 
to  Isaiah's  earlier  prophecies,  say  the  whole  Assyrian 
cycle,  on  which  he  now  looks  back  from  his  new 
stAud-point ;  or  even,  as  in  chap.  xli.  22,  to  the  near 
future  of  the  conquests  of  Gyrus  as  compared  with  that 
which  was  to  usher  in  the  restoration  of  Israel. 

(10)  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,— The 
words  are  familiar  in  the  Psalms  (xxxiii.  3,  xL  3,  xcviii.  1) 
and  are  probably  quoted  from  them.  The  only  touch 
of  definite  locaUsation  is  found  in  the  mention  of 
Kedar.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xxi.  16.)  Starting  from  this, 
the  other  terms  gain  a  more  defined  significance.  The 
proclamation  seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  nations  of 
the  Eastern,  not  the  Western  world,  as  if  to  the  ships 
tliat  sailed  from  Elath  or  Ezion-geber  down  the  Elanitic 
Gulf.  The  rock,  or  Sela  (see  chap.  xvi.  1),  is  the  Petra 
of  Roman  IdumsBa ;  the  ships  are  those  that  trade  to 
Ophir  or  the  land  of  Sinim.  The  cities  and  the  nomad 
tnbes  are  all  invited  to  join  in  the  hymn  of  praise,  and 
it  is  to  be  echoed  in  the  far-off  **  islands,"  or  cocuts,  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

as)  The  Iiord  shall  go  forth  .  .  .—The  boldly 
anthropomorphic  image  prepares  the  way  for  the  yet 
more  awful  picture  of  chap,  ixiii.  1,  which  belongs  out- 
wardly to  the  same  region.   As  if  roused  from  slumber, 


Jehovah  stirs  up  His  jealous  indignation  against  the 
idols,  which  had  seemed  to  sleep,  and  rushes  to  the 
battle  as  with  the  war-cry  of  a  mighty  one. 

(14)  I  have  long  time  holden  my  peace  •  .  .^ 
The  change  of  person  indicates  that  Jehovah  is  the 
speaker.  "  Long  time/'  literally,  for  an  age,  or  an 
eternity.  What  is  actually  meant  is  the  period  of  the 
exile,  onring  which,  till  the  advent  of  Uie  deliverer, 
there  had  been  no  interposition  on  behalf  of  Israel 
To  the  exiles  this  had  seemed  endless  in  its  weariness. 
Now  there  were  the  travail-pangs  of  a  new  birth  for 
the  nation.  (Gomp.  Matt.  xxiv.  8.)  Was  it  strange  that 
there  should  be  the  convulsions  and  catastrophes  which 
are  as  the  thunder-roaring  of  the  voice  of  Jehovah  ? 

I  will  destroy  and  aevour.— Better,  I  pant  and 
gasp.  The  verbs  express  strong  emotion,  the  cries  of 
the  travailing  woman  rather  than  destructive  acts. 

(15)  I  will  make  waste  mountains  .  .  .— llie 
whole  description  is  symbolic,  and  points  to  Uie  sub- 
jugation of  the  heatben  nations,  tne  "rivers*'  and 
"pools"  probably  representing  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  (chap.  viii.  7).  All  this  seems  a 
purely  destructive  work,  but  through  it  all  mercy  and 
truth  are  working,  and  a  way  is  being  opened  m  the 
return  of  Israel,  in  painting  which,  as  elsewhere,  the 
literal  melts  into  the  spiritual,  as  in  a  dissolving  view. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xl.  4.)  "  These  things  "  inelade  Um 
whole  work  of  judgment  and  of  mercy. 

(17)  They  shall  be  greatly  ashamed .  •  .— Mani- 
festly the  winding,  up  of  a  section.  The  foretold 
victories  of  Gyrus  shall  bring  shame  and  confiuion  i«i 
the  worshippers  of  the  idols  which  be,  the  refMvseo- 
tative  of  a  purer  faith,  should  overthrow. 

(18)  Hear,  ye  deaf  .  .  .—The  words  foim  the  he- 
ginning  of  a  new  section.  Tlie  prophet  feeU  or  sees 
that  the  great  argument  has  not  carried  conTictioo  as 
it  ought  k>  have  done.  The  people  to  whom  Jehorah 
speaks  through  him  are  still  spiritually  blind  and  drat 
and  that  people  is  ideally  the  servant  of  the  Lord  (eh.  xli. 
8),  in  whom  the  pattern  of  the  personal  serrant  ought 
to  have  been  reproduced.    (Comp.  John  ix.  39 — 41.) 
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that  ye  may  see.  ^^^^  Who  is  blind,  but 
my  servant  P  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger 
that  I  sent  ?  who  is  blind  as  he  tlmt  is 
perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord's  ser- 
vant? t^)  Seeing  many  things,  "bnt 
thou  observest  not ;  opening  the  ears, 
but  he  heareth  not.  <^>  The  Lord  is 
well  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake; 
he  wiU  magnify  the  law,  and  make  ^it 
honourable.  (^>  But  this  is  a  people 
robbed  and  spoiled ;  ^  they  are  all  of  them 
snared  in  holes,  and  they  are  hid  in 
prison  houses  :  they  are  for  a  prey,  and 
none  deUvereth ;  for  ^a  spoil,  and  none 
saith.  Restore. 

(23)  TYiio  among  you  wiU  give  ear  to 
this?  who  will  hearken  and  hear  ^for 
the  time  to  come?  (^>  Who  gave  Jacob 
for  a  spoil,  and  Israel  to  the  robbers? 
did  not  the  Lord,  he  against  whom  we 
have  sinned?  for  they  would  not  walk 


a  Bora.  1.  SI. 


1  Or»  bim. 


S  Or,  in  nartno 
all  (*«  ytnmg 
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in  his  ways,  neither  were  they  obedient 
unto  his  law.  ^^s)  Therefore  he  hath 
poured  upon  him  the  fury  of  his  anger, 
and  the  strength  of  battle  :  and  it  hath 
set  him  on  fire  round  about,  yet  he 
knew  not ;  and  it  burned  him,  yet  he 
laid  it  not  to  heart. 

CHAPTER  XLIII.— (1)  But  now  thus 
saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  O 
Jacob,  and  he  that  formed  thee,  O 
Israel,  Pear  not ;  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name ; 
thou  art  mine.  ^2)  VSTien  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  he  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee  :  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee.  <^>  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour : 


(19)  Deaf,  as  my  messenger  .  .  .—The  work  of 
iho  messenger  of  God  had  been  the  ideal  of  Isaiah,  as 
it  was  of  the  servant  in  whom  the  ideal  was  realised 
(Bom.  X.  15 ;  verse  1).  But  how  could  a  blind  and 
deaf  messenger,  like  the  actual  Israel,  do  his  work 
effectnaUyP  (Ps.  cxxiii.  2). 

As  he  tliat  is  perfect.— Strictly  speaking,  the  de- 
voted, or  surrendered  one.  The  H!ebrew  meshuUam 
is  intorestinff,  as  connected  with  the  modem  Moslem 
and  Islaniy  the  man  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
f reqnent  nse  of  this,  or  a  cognate  form,  as  a  proper 
name  after  the  exile  (I  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  Ezra  viii.  6,  x. 
15 ;  Neh.  iii.  4)  may  (on  either  assumption  as  to  the 
date  of  2  Isaiah)  he  connected  with  it  by  some  link 
of  causation.  Other  meanings  ffiven  to  it  have  been 
'*  perfect  *'  as  in  the  Authorirad  v  ersion,  '*  confident," 
"  recompensed,"  "  meritorious." 

(20)  Seeing  many  things  •  .  .—With  a  clear 
vision  into  the  future,  the  prophet  sees  that  the  future 
Israel  will  be  as  far  from  the  ioeal  as  his  contemporaries 
had  been.  In  the  actual  work  of  the  Servant  we  find  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vision.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  as 
those  who  "learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing,"  on 
whom  all  the  lessons  of  experience  are  cast  away,  repro. 
ducing  the  state  from  which  Isaiah  started  (chap.  vi. 
10 ;  Matt.  xiii.  14 ;  Mark  iv.  12 ;  Luke  viii.  10 ;  John 
zii.  40 ;  Acts  xxviii.  26).  The  transfer  of  the  words  to 
the  sofferinffs  of  the  Christ,  who  bore  them  as  though 
He  neither  heard  nor  saw,  is  scarcely  tenable. 

(21)  The  Itord  is  well  pleased  .  .  .—The  tenses 
require  a  change :  The  Lord  was  toeU  pleased  .  .  He 
made  His  law  greai  and  glorious.  This  had  been  His 
purpose,  and  He  had  not  failed  in  it.  He  had  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  do.  (Gomp.  chap.  v.  4 ;  Bom. 
ix.  4.) 

(22)  But  this  is  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled 
• .  . — It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  prophet  contem- 
plates the  state  of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  or  sees  far  off 
vet  another  exile,  consequent  on  a  second  and  more 
fatal  falling  off  from  the  true  ideal. 

None  (folivereth  .  .  .  none  saith.  Restore.— 
The  tone  of  despondency  seems  to  come  in  strangely 
after  the  glorious  promise  of  deliverance.     On  the 
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whole,  therefore,  the  second  view  seems  the  more  prob- 
able ;  and,  so  taken,  the  verse  finds  its  best  conunentary 
in  Bom.  ix. — xi.,  which  is  permeated  through  and 
through  with  the  thoughts  of  2  Isaiah.  The  "  holes  " 
are,  primarily,  rock-caves,  used,  not  as  places  of  refuge 
(chap.  ii.  19),  but  as  dungeons. 

(2*7  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil  .  .  .  P— The 
sufferers,  whether  in  the  nearer  or  more  distant  exile, 
are  reminded  that  they  have  brought  their  sufferings 
upon  themselves,  and  that  it  is  Jehovah  who  sends  them 
in  the  wrath  which,  as  aiming  at  their  restoration,  is 
but  another  aspect  of  His  love. 

(25)  The  fliry  of  his  anger.— Better,  the  burning 
heai  of  His  wrath,  and  the  violence  of  war.  Histori- 
cally, the  words  seem  to  find  a  better  f  ulfiment  in  the 
"  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  6)  than  in 
the  long  equable  continuance  of  the  exile. 

XLIII. 

0)  But  now  .  .  . —  The  outpouring  of  love  that 
follows  is  contrasted  with  the  wrath  df  the  preceding 
verse. 

The  Iiord  that  created  thee.— The  title  im. 
plies  something  more  than  "  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.''  Jehovah  has  created  Israel  as  specially  answer- 
ing, as  other  created  things  did,  to  an  archetype  in 
His  own  purpose.  To  "  call  by  name  "  is  everywhere, 
but  pre-eminently  in  the  East,  the  mark  of  an  indi- 
vidualising tenderness  (John  x.  3),  almost  of  a  predes. 
tinating  love  that  makes  the  name  a  witness  of  its 
purpose. 

(2)  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters 
.  .  . — The  two  contrasted  forms  of  elemental  perils  are 
used,  as  elsewhere,  proverbially  for  all  forms  of  danger 
(Ps.  Ixvi.  12). 

(3)  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom  •  •  .— 
Speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  the  prophet  paints 
Jehovah  as  surrendering  Egypt  and  other  kingdoms  to 
the  arms  of  Gyms,  as  if  they  were  a  price  paid  to  him 
for  liberating  the  Jews  of  Babylon.  Ethiopia  (Heb., 
Cush)  may  m  taken  of  eitiier  the  Asiatic  or  African 
people  that  bore  that  name— Seba  as  Meroe,  between 
the  JBlue  and  White  Nile,  the  modem  Ddr  Senndr,  His- 
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The  Deliverance  from  Babylon, 


I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia 
and  Seba  for  thee.  (*)  Since  thou  wast 
precious  in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been 
honourable,  and  I  have  loved  thee : 
therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and 
people  for  thy  ^  life.  <^)  *Fear  not :  for 
I  am  with  thee :  I  will  bring  thy  seed 
from  the  east,  and  gather  thee  from  the 
west ;  <®)  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Give 
up ;  and  to  the  south.  Keep  not  back  : 
bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daugh- 
ters from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  <7)  Even 
every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name : 
for  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory, 
I  have  formed  him ;  yea,  I  have  made 
him. 

(®>  Bring  forth  the  blind  people  that 
have  eyes,  and  the  deaf  that  have  ears. 
<*)  Let  all  the  nations  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  let  the  people  be  assembled: 
*who  among  them  can  declare  this,  and 
shew  us  former  things  ?  let  them  bring 
forth  their  witnesses,  that  they  may  be 
justified :  or  let  them  hear,  and  say,  It 
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is  truth.  <^^)  Te  are  my  witnesses,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  my  servant  whom  1  have 
chosen  :  that  ye  may  know  and  beUeve 
me,  and  understand  that  I  am  he:  'be- 
fore me  there  was  *no  God  formed, 
neither  shall  there  be  after  me.  ^"^  1, 
even  I,  "^  am  the  Lord  ;  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  saviour.  <^)  I  have  declared, 
and  have  saved,  and  I  have  shewed, 
when  there  wa^  no  strange  god  among 
you :  therefore  ye  are  my  witnesses, 
saith  the  Lord,  rfiat  I  am  God.  tis)  Yea, 
before  the  day  was  I  am  he ;  and  iliere 
is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of  my 
hand:  I  will  work,  and  who  shall 
3'letit? 

(1*)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  your  re- 
deemer, the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  For 
your  sake  I  have  sent  to  Babylon,  and 
have  brought  down  all  their  *nobles, 
and  the  Chaldeans,  whose  cry  is  in  the 
ships.  <^*^  I  am  the  Lord,  your  Holy 
One,  the  creator  of  Israel,  your  King. 

<^®>  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  which  /maketh 


toricallv,  the  words  find  a  fulfilment  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses,  who  carried  into  effect  his  lather^s 
plans.  For  the  thought  of  the  **  ransom  "  comp.  Prov. 
id.  8,  xzi.  18,  and  the  next  verse.  As  a  man  would  sac- 
rifice any  number  of  slaves  to  ransom  a  son,  so  was  it  in 
Jehovah's  dealings  with  His  people. 

(5)  From  the  east  .  .  .—Even  from  Isaiah's 
etand-point,  the  dispersion  of  Israel  might  well  be  con- 
templat-ed  in  all  this  wide  extent.  The  Ten  Tribes 
were  aheady  carried  off  to  the  cities  of  the  Medes  (2 
Kings  xvii.  6).  Tlie  Babylonian  exile  had  its  beginning 
nnder  Esar-haddon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11) ;  others  may 
have  been  found  before  the  time  of  Zephaniah  (Zeph. 
iii.  10)  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Joel  the  slave-trade  of  the  Phoenicians  had  carried  the 
sons  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  the  western  isles  of 
Javan,  or  Ionia  (Joel  iii.  6). 

(«)  Bring  my  sons  .  .  .—The  words  imply  an 
escort  of  honour,  given  by  the  heathen  nations  to  the 
returning  exiles. 

(7)  Every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name 
— i,e.,  who  is  marked  as  belonging  to  the  people  that  is 
chosen  as  the  Lord's  servant. 

(8)  Bring  forth  the  blind  people  .  .  .—  The 
command  comes  abruptly,  as  from  a  Divine  voice,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  a  reversed  echo  of  chap.  xlii.  18—20. 
There  Israel  saw  but  did  not  observe,  had  eyes  and  yet 
was  blind.  Here  the  blind  and  deaf — i.e.,  the  heathen, 
or  the  Israel  that  had  fallen  into  heathenism — are 
spoken  of  as  having  capacities  for  sight  and  hearing 
which  will  one  day  be  developed. 

(»)  Who  among  them  .  .  .—  The  challenge  of 
chap.  xli.  22,  23  is  repeated.  Who  amonef  their  gods 
has  foretold  the  "  former  things" ?  has  precficted  events 
that  were  then  in  the  future,  and  have  now  come  to 
pass? 

(10)  Ye  are  my  witnesses  .  .  .—These  are  col- 
lectively addressed  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  Their 
calling  and  election  had  not  been  cancelled,  and  they 


mi^ht  yet  fulfil  it  They,  in  that  restoration  from 
exile  which  Isaiah  had  foretold,  should  be  a  living  proof 
of  the  foresight  nanted  to  the  prophets,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  foreknowledge  of  Him  who  alone  could  say.  '*  I 
am  He,"  to  whom  past,  present,  and  future  were  as 
one ;  and  He,  the  Eternal,  proclaims  Himself  as  being 
also  the  only  Saviour. 

(12)  When  there  was  no  strange  god  among 
you. — Better,  and  there  was  ...  It  was  no  heathen 
oracle  or  soothsayer  that  had  foretold  the  restoration. 
Israel  as  a  people,  through  its  whole  future  history,  was 
to  be  a  living  witness  of  the  oneness  and  eternity  of  its 
God,  and  the  eternity  implies  (verse  13)  onmipotenee. 

(13)  Who  shall  let  it  P— Literally,  toho  shaU 
turn  it  ba^ck  ?  One  of  the  numerous  echoes  from  Job 
(chaps,  ix.  12,  xi.  10). 

(li)  I  have  sent  to  Babylon.— For  the  first 
time  in  2  Isaiah,  the  place  of  exile  is  named.  For  *'  have 
brought  down  all  their  nobles  "  read,  I  will  bring  ihem 
all  aoton  as  fugitives.  The  marginal  "bars"  repre- 
sent>8  a  various  reading,  defences,  in  the  sense  of 
defenders. 

The  Chaldeans,  whose  cry  is  in  the  ships. 
— ^Better,  into  the  ships  of  their  shouting  —  i-^. 
the  ships  which  used  to  echo  with  the  exulting  joy  d 
sailors.  The  word  for  "  shouting  "  is  nurpoeely  chosen 
to  suggest  the  thought  that  there  will  be  a  shoot  of 
another  Idnd.  even  the  wailing  cry  of  deapvr.  The 
commerce  of  Babylon,  and  its  position  on  the  Euphrates, 
made  it,  as  it  were,  the  Venice  of  the  earlier  Earf 
(Herod.,  i.  194).  The  prophet  sees  the  inhabitants  cf 
Babylon  fleeing  in  their  ships  from  the  presence  of 
their  conqueror. 

(16)  Which  maketh  a  way  in  the  sea  . .  •- 
A  distinct  echo  of  Exod.  xiv.  16  and  Ps.  Ixxvii.  19. 
The  return  from  Babylon  ia  to  be  as  a  second  Exodn* 
from  another  house  of  bondaj^e.  In  the  one,  as  in  the 
other,  the  "  horse  and  his  rider  "  are  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea. 
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n  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  "path  in  the 
mighty  waters ;  ^^''^  which  bringeth  forth 
the  chariot  and  horse,  the  army  and 
the  power;  they  shall  lie  down  to- 
gether, they  shall  not  rise :  they  are 
extinct,  they  are  quenched  as  tow. 
<^®>  Remember  ye  not  the  former  things, 
neither  consider  the  things  of  old. 
<*®)  Behold,  I  will  do  a  *new  thing ;  now 
it  shall  spring  forth ;  shall  ye  not  know 
it?  I  will  even  make  a  way  in  the 
wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert. 
<*^J  The  beast  of  the  field  shall  honour 
me,  the  dragons  and  the  ^^owls  :  because 
I  give  waters  in  the  wilderness,  and 
rivers  in  the  desert,  to  give  drink  to  my 
people,  my  chosen.  ^^^  ^This  people 
have  I  formed  for  myself;  they  shall 
«hew  forth  my  praise. 

(22)  Bi2t  thou  hast  not  called  upon  me, 
O  Jacob ;  but  thou  hast  been  weary  of 
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ine,  O  Israel.  ^^^  Thou  hast  not  brought 
me  the  ^  small  cattle  of  thy  burnt  offer- 
ings ;  neither  hast  thou  honoured  me 
with  thy  sacrifices.  I  have  not  caused 
thee  to  serve  with  an  offering,  nor 
wearied  thee  with  incense.  ^^^  Thou 
hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane  with 
money,  neither  hast  thou  *  filled  me  with 
the  fat  of  thy  sacrifices  :  but  thou  hast 
made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins,  thou 
hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities. 
^^>  I,  even  I,  aw,  he  that  ^blotteth  out 
thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
will  not  remember  thy  sins.  <^>Put  me  in 
remembrance :  let  us  plead  together :  de- 
clare thou,  that  thou  mayest  be  justified. 

(27)  Thy  first  father  hath  sinned,  and  thy 
^teachers  have  transgressed  against  me. 

(28)  Therefore  I  have  profaned  the  *  princes 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  have  given  Jacob 
to  the  curse,  and  Israel  to  reproaches. 


(17)  Quenched  as  tow — i.e.,  as  the  wick  of  a  lamp 
-going  oat.    (See  Note  on  chap,  xlii  3.) 

(18. 19)  Remember  ye  not  .  .  .—All  the  wonders 
of  the  great  historic  past  of  Israel  were  to  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  new  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
Jehovah,  which  Isaiah  sees  as  already  dawning  in  the 
fatnre. 

Shall  ye  not  know  it  P— Better,  Will  ye  not  give 
heed  to  Uf 

I  will  even  make  a  way  in  the  wildemess  .  • . 
— ^The  literal  and  the  spiritnal  senses  melt  into  each 
other.  The  very  beasts  of  the  field  shall  lose  their 
ferocity  in  the  presence  of  the  saints  of  God.  For 
"  dragons  and  owls/'  re^  jackals  and  ostriches. 

(82)  But  thou  hast  not  called  upon  me.— The 
startling  abmptness  of  the  complaint  has  led  many 
<n*itics  to  question  the  gennlneness  of  these  verses 
(22—24).  Their  insertion,  however,  bv  a  later  writer 
would  be  at  least  as  hard  to  nnderstana  as  their  having 
come  from  the  liand  of  the  same  writer  as  the  glowing 
picture  that  precedes  them.  Mav  we  not  find  tne  solu- 
tion  of  the  problem  in  the  fact  iiiat  Isuah's  experience 
taught  him  tliat  there  would  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  a  dark  as  well  as  a  brig^ht  side  to  the  picture  P  that 
the  mercies  shown  to  the  enles  would  not  oe  according 
to  their  merits,  but  to  God's  great  goodness?  The 
worship  of  the  restored  exiles  would  be  as  that  of  the 
people  nad  been  in  his  own  time,  meagre  and  unthankful 
y  isions  of  failure  alternate  with  the  glowing  hope  that 
the  ideal  will  be  realised,  and  this  alternation  consti- 
tutes the  great  problem  of  the  book,  as  it  does  of  all 
like  apocalyptic  intimations. 

But  thou  hast  been  weary.— Better,  so  that 
thou  shofddest  be  weary.  Others  render  it.  Much  less 
nasi  thou  toiled  for  me.  Sacrifices  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Temple  were  forbidden  by  the  Law,  and  the  prophet 
does  not  so  much  blame  the  people  for  not  offering  these 
as  for  not  compensating  for  ilieir  absence  by  the  true 
worship  of  which  they  were  the  symbols. 

(23)  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve  .  .  . — The 
words  practically  imply  the  suspension  of  sacrifices 
during  the  exile.  Jehovah  had  not  imposed  that  bond- 
service on  them — had  not  wearied  them  with  demand- 


ing incense  when  they  were  far  away  from  the  Temple 
to  whose  ritual  it  belonged. 

(2*)  No  sweet  cane  .  .  • — ^Probablv  some  species 
of  Amomum  for  the  anointing  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  23).  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  incense,  and  is  not  one  of  the 
ingredients  (Exod.  xxx.  34). 

Thou  haist  made  me  to  serve.— llie  verbs  of 
verse  23  are  repeated  with  the  emphasis  of  scorn,  the 
thought  being  analogous  to  that  of  chap.  i.  14.  The 
people  had  made  this  hypocritical  worship  as  a  service 
which  their  God  had  to  endure,  till  He  was  altogether 
weary  of  it. 

(25)  I,  even  I  .  .  . — As  in  chap.  i.  2, 18,  the  analogy 
with  which  ma^  be  noted  as  evidence  of  identity  of 
authorship,  tlie  mcisive  words  that  prove  the  guilt  of 
Israel  are  followed  by  the  fullest  offer  of  pardon  on 
repentance.  And  this  he  does  **  for  His  own  sake,"  to 
manifest  the  everlasting  rigliteousness  which  is  also 
the  everlasting  love.  The  ''blotting  out"  finds  an 
echo  m  Col.  ii.  14. 

(2«)  Put  me  in  remembrance  . .  .—The  object  of 
the  verb  has  been  differently  supplied :  (1)  "  Remind 
me,  if  thou  canst,  of  thy  merits /  plead  in  thine  own 
defence  for  an  acquittal ;  '*  and  (2)  **  Remind  me  of  my 
promise  to  thee,  of  that  electing  grace  which  called 
thee  to  be  my  servant."  The  former  seems  to  fit  in  best 
with  what  follows. 

(27)  Thy  first  father  hath  sinned  .  ,  .—The 
words  have  been  interpreted:  (1)  of  Adam;  (2)  of 
Abraham ;  (3)  of  Jacob ;  (4)  of  the  ancestors  of  Israel 
collectively ;  (5)  of  this  or  that  high  priest  individually. 
(3)  fits  in  best.     (See  verse  28.) 

Thy  teachers. — Literally,  thy  interpreters  (Job 
xxxiii.  23),  or  thy  mediators.  The  term  is  used  in  2 
Ghron.  xxxii.  31  of  the  "  ambassadors  '*  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  stands  here  for  the  priests  and  the 
prophets,  who  ought  officially  to  have  been  the  ex. 
pounders  of  the  Divine  will. 

(^)  I  have  profaned  the  princes  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.— Better,  holy  princes.  The  title  is  given  in 
the  chief  priest*  in  1  Cnron.  xxiv.  5.  In  the  exile  theii 
priestly  functions  were  in  abeyance.  They  were  practi* 
cally  desecrated. 
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ISAIAH,    XLIV.  The  Sharne  of  the  Makers  of  IdoU^ 


CHAPTEE  XLIV.— <i)  Yet  now  hear, 
"O  Jacob  my  servant ;  and  Israel,  whom 
I  have  chosen :  ^^^  thus  saith  the  Lord 
that  made  thee,  and  formed  thee  from 
the  womb,  which  will  help  thee ;  Fear 
not,  O  Jacob,  my  servant;  and  thou, 
Jesurun,  whom  I  have  chosen.  ^^^  For 
I  will  *pour  water  upon  him  that  is 
thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground: 
I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and 
my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring :  <*>  and 
they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass, 
as  willows  by  the  water  courses.  ^^^  One 
shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's  ;  and  another 
sliall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob ; 
and  another  shall  subscribe  with  his 
hand  unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  him- 
self by  the  name  of  Israel. 

(^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  the  King  of 
Israel,  and  his  redeemer  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;  'I  am,  the  first,  and  I  am  the 
last;  and  beside  me  tliere  is  no  God. 
<7>  And  who,  as  I,  shall  call,  and  shall 
declare  it,  and  set  it  in  order  for  me. 


a  ch.  41.  8  &  43. 1  ; 
Jcr.  ai.  10  &  46. 
27. 


b  ch.  35.  7  :  Joe)  2. 
38;  Joh'l  7.  38; 
Acta  2.  18. 


c  ch.  41.  4  &  48. 
12 :  Her.  1.  8, 17 
&22.1S. 


d  Deut.  4.3.\»Ar 
m.  :» :  i  Kaiu.  s. 

2;  ch.4S.5. 


1  Heb..  rock. 

2  Ht'b.,  de$irahic. 
e  Pg.  11&  4,  &c. 


/  Pi«.  97.  7 :  rti.  1. 

£),&  42.  17,  &4ou 
l«. 


il  Jer.  10.  3 ;  Wi». 
IS.  11. 


3  Or,  vUh  an  ajce. 


since  I  appointed  the  ancient  people? 
and  the  things  that  are  coming,  and 
shall  come,  let  them  shew  unto  them. 
^^  Fear  ye  not,  neither  be  afraid :  have 
not  I  told  thee  from  that  time,  and  have 
declared  it  ?  ye  are  even  my  witnesses. 
Is  there  a  God  beside  me  ?  yea,  ^  there  is 
no  ^God ;  I  know  not  any. 

(9)  They  that  make  a  graven  image  are 
all  of  them  vanity ;  and  their  ^  delectable 
things  shall  not  profit ;  and  they  are 
their  own  witnesses ;  'they  see  not,  nor 
know ;  that  they  may  be  ashamed. 
(10)  Yf^Q  hath  formed  a  god,  or  molten  a 
graven  image  that  is  profitable  for  no- 
thing?  W  Behold,  all  his  feUows  shall 
be  /ashamed :  and  the  workmen,  they 
are  of  men :  let  them  all  be  gathered 
together,  let  them  stand  up ;  yet  they 
shall  fear,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed 
together. 

(12)  ff  The  smith  ^vdth  the  tongs  both 
worketh  in  the  coals,  and  fashioneth  it 
with  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with  the 


The  ourse. — ^The  cherem,  or  harij  answering  to  the 
anathema.  The  state  described  answers  to  that  of 
Hos.  iii.  4. 

XLIV. 

(1)  Yet  now  hear  .  .  .—The  thoughts  of  Israel  are 
turned  from  their  own  sins  to  the  unchanging  love  of 
God,  and  that  is  the  ground  of  their  hope. 

(2)  Thou,  Jesurun  .  .  .—The  ideal  name  of  Israel 
as  ''  the  upright  one ; "  so  the  Book  of  Jasher  is  the 
book  of  the  "  upright/'  of  the  heroes  of  Israel.  (Sec 
Note  on  Dent,  zzxii.  15.)  The  name  is  substituted  for 
the  Israel  of  the  preceding  verse,  as  pointing  to  the 
purpose  of  God  in  their  election. 

(3)  I  will  pour  water  .  .  .—The  latter  words  of 
the  verse  interpret  the  former.  It  is  not  the  union  of 
material  or  spiritual  blessings,  but  first  the  symbol, 
and  then  the  reality.  The  "  thirst "  is  that  of  Ps. 
xlii.  1 ;  John  iv.  13, 14.  In  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
we  have  an  echo  of  Joel  ii.  28. 

(■*')  As  willows.— The  same  word  as  in  Ps.  czxxvii.  2 
and  chap.  xv.  7.  Botanists  identify  it  with  a  species  of 
Vihurnuniy  whicli  grows  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
rather  than  with  the  "  weeping "  or  other  species  of 
Salix. 

(5)  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Iiord's.— The  words 
paint,  like  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  5,  the  eiunerness  of  heathen 
proselytes  to  attach  themselves  to  Israel.  The  forms 
of  adhesion  rise  in  emphasis :  (1)  the  convert  declares 
himself  to  belong  to  Jehovah ;  (2)  he  calls  upon  the 
name  of  Jacob;  (3)  he  writes  upon  his  hand,  To 
Jehovah ! — ^brands  himself,  as  it  were,  as  His  servant 
(comp.  Ezek.  ix.  4),  as  showing  that  the  prohibition  of 
idolatrous  marks  (Lev.  xix.  28)  did  not  exclude  this ; 
and  see  also  Bev.  vii.  3,  ix.  4 ;  (4)  he  takes  the  name 
of  Israel  in  addition  to  his  own  as  a  title  of  honour. 

(6)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .—A  now  section 
opens,  repeating  the  argument  of  chaps,  xli.,  xliii.  against 
idolatry. 


(7)  Since  I  appointed  the  ancient  people  .  •  . 

— ^Literally,  the  people  of  the  age,  or  of  etemihr.  Tlie 
phrase  is  used  of  the  dead  in  Kzek.  xxvi.  20.  Here  it 
has  been  referred  either  to  the  antediluvian  fathers  of 
mankind  (Job.  xxii.  15)  or  to  the  patriarchs  of  Israel^ 
or,  more  fitly,  to  Israel,  as  having  before  it  a  far-off 
future  as  well  as  a  far-off  past,  and,  therefore,  an  ever- 
lasting  people.  The  same  phrase  is  used  for  the  "  per- 
petual covenant"  of  Exod.  xxxi.  16.  (Comp.  Exod. 
xl.  15 ;  2  Sam.  ^di.  13,  16.) 

(8)  Yea,  there  is  no  God  . .  .-Literally,  no  Bock^ 
That  word,  as  express!]^  eternal  strength,  being  used, 
as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  3,  xxiii.  3,  as  a  Divine 
name. 

(^)  Are  all  of  them  vanity  .  .  .—Once  more 
Isaiah*B  favourite  tohu — ^the  symbol  of  the  primevid 
chaos. 

Their  delectable  things  .  .  .—The  generic  term 
used  for  works  of  art  (chap.  ii.  16),  speciiQly  for  what 
men  delight  to  worship.  (Gomp.  chap.  Ixiv.  11 ;  Lam. 
i.  10.) 

They  are  their  own  witnesses  .  .  •— Better, 
their  witnesses  (i.e.,  the  worshippers  who  siog  their 
praises)  see  not  and  know  not. 

W  Behold,  all  his  fellows  . .  .—The  noun  has  a 
half -teohnical  sense,  as  describing  a  member  of  a  reli. 
gious  guild  or  fraternity,  such  as  were  attached  to 
heathen  temples.  In  this  sense  "  Ephnum  wt^a  joined 
to  idols  "  (Hos.  iv.  17).  In  Hos.  vi  9,  the  noun  b  used 
for  the  '*  company"  of  priests. 

Let  them  stand  up.— The  words  gain  in  vivid- 
ness when  we  remember  that  the  challeiu^e  is  addressed 
to  the  guild  of  idol-makers.  They  are  but  men ;  how 
can  they  make  a  god  P 

(12)  The  smith  with  the  tongs.— We  b^^  with 
the  metal  idol.  Better,  The  smith  vses  a  chisel.  The 
work  involves  stooping  over  the  charcoal  furnace.  The 
maker  of  the  god  is  exhausted  with  liis  toil,  and 
requires  food  and  drink  to  sustain  him. 
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ISAIAH,  XLIV. 


Sin;  Pardon;  Joy, 


strength  of  his  arms  :  jea,  he  is  hungry, 
and  his  strength  f aileth :  he  drinketh  no 
water,  and  is  faint. 

(13)  rj^Q  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his 
rule;  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  Une  ;  he 
fitteth  it  with  planes,  and  he  marketh  it 
out  with  the  compass,  and  maketh  it 
after  the  figure  of  a  man,  according  to 
the  beauty  of  a  man ;  that  it  may  re- 
maiu  in  the  house.  ^^^^  He  heweth  him 
down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress 
and  the  oak,  which  he  ^strengtheneth 
for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest :  he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain 
doth  nourish  it  (^*>  Then  shall  it  be 
for  a  man  to  bum:  for  he  will  take 
thereof,  and  warm  himself;  yea,  he 
Mndleth  it,  and  baketh  bread ;  yea,  he 
maketh  a  god,  and  worshippeth  it ;  he 
maketh  it  a  graven  image,  and  falleth 
down  thereto.  (^^)  He  bumeth  part 
thereof  in  the  fire ;  with  part  thereof  he 
eateth  flesh ;  he  roasteth  roast,  and  is 
satisfied  :  yea,  he  warmeth  himself y  and 
saith.  Aha,  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen  the 
fire :  ^^'^  and  the  residue  thereof  he 
maketh  a  god,  even  his  graven  image : 
he  falleth  down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth 
itf  and  prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith,  De- 
liver me  ;  for  thou  art  my  god. 


1  Or,  taketh  cow- 
age 


1  Heb^  daubed. 


8  Heb^  tetUtk  to 
hU  heart. 


4  Heb^  that  which 
comet  0/ a  tree  r 


CI®)  They  have  not  known  nor  under- 
stood: for  he  hath  ^shut  their  eyes, 
that  they  cannot  see ;  and  their  hearts, 
that  they  cannot  understand.  (^>  And 
none  ^considereth  in  his  heart,  neither 
is  there  knowledge  nor  understanding  to 
say,  I  have  burned  part  of  it  in  the  fire ; 
yea, -also  I  have  baked  bread  upon  the 
coals  thereof ;  I  have  roasted  flesh,  and 
eaten  it :  and  shall  I  make  the  residue 
thereof  an  abomination  P  shall  I  fall 
down  to  *the  stock  of  a  tree  ?  ^^o)  jj^ 
f eedeth  on  ashes  :  a  deceived  heart  hath 
turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver 
his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  mj 
right  hand  ? 

^^>  Eemember  these,  O  Jacob  and 
Israel,  for  thou  art  my  servant :  I  have 
formed  thee;  thou  art  my  servant:  O 
Israel,  thou  shalt  not  be  forgotten  of 
me.  C^)  I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick 
cloud,  thy  transgressions,  and,  as  a 
cloud,  thy  sins  :  return  unto  me ;  for  I 
have  redeemed  thee.^  ^^^  Sing,  O  ye 
heavens ;  for  the  Lobd  hath  done  it  : 
shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  :  break 
forth  into  singiag,  ye  mountains,  O 
forest,  and  every  toee  therein :  for  the 
Lobd  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  glori- 
fied himself  in  Israel. 


OS)  The  oarpenter.—The  wooden  idol  comes  next. 
J^irst  there  is  the  rongh  measurement  with  the  "  role ; '' 
then  the  artificer  draws  the  outline  of  the  figare  in  red 
•chalk.  "Plane  "  and  ** compasses"  come  in  to  make 
the  form  more  definite.  The  human  figure  is  complete ; 
then  there  is  the  artist's  final  touch  to  add  the  element 
ct  beauty;   and  so  it  is  ready  for  the  "house,"  or 

(H)  He  heweth  him  down  oedars.— The  manu. 
facture  is  traced  further  back,  possibly  by  way  of  pro- 
test against  the  belief  current  m  all  nations  that  some 
archaic  image  had  fallen  from  heaven  (Acts  xix.  35). 
The  *•  cypress  "  is  probably  the  Quercus  ilex,  and  the 
^*  ash  "  a  fig  tree ;  but  the  identification  of  trees  in 
the  language  of  a  remote  time  and  language  is  always 
somewhat  uncertain. 

Which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself  .—Better, 
fixeth  his  choice  amona.  The  eye  travels,  it  will  be 
noted,  backward  from  toe  workshop. 

(1^17)  Then  shall  it  be.  .  .  .—The  point  on  which 
the  prophet  dwells  with  indigent  iteration  is  that  it 
is  a  mere  chance  which  half  of  the  shapeless  log  is  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god,  and  which  to  be  used  for  cookinr 
the  workmen's  dinner.  Diagoras  of  Melos,  the  reputed 
Atheist  disciple  of  Democritus,  is  said  to  have  thrown 
a  wooden  Hercules  on  his  hearth,  bidding  the  hero- 
,god  do  a  thirteenth  labour,  and  boil  his  turnips  (Del.). 

(18)  He  hath  shut  their  eyes.— Better,  their  eyes 
are  smeared  over.  The  state  described  is  the  judicial 
blindness  of  Rom.  i.  20 — 25.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  blindness  thus  inflicted  was  one  of  the  tortures  of 
Sastem  cruelty. 


(20)  He  feedeth  on  ashes.- The  verb  passes 
readily  through  the  meanings  "feeding,"  ** pasturing," 
**  following  futer,"  and  the  last  is  commonly  accepted. 
The  first,  however,  has  the  merit  of  greater  viyidness. 
(Oomp.  Hosea  xii.  1.)  The  "  ashes  of  the  smith's 
furnace  become  the  symbols  of  the  vanity  of  his  work 
(Eccles.  vii.  6),  and  yet  he  has  not  even  the  germ  of 
truth  which  lies  in  the  questions  of  the  sceptic. 

(21)  Remember  these.— Better,  these  things — i.e., 
the  whole  argument  against  idolatry.  In  contrast  with 
the  blind  worshippers  of  idols,  Israel  is  addressed  in  its 
ideal  character  as  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah  "  with  all 
the  emphasis  of  iteration. 

Thou  Shalt  not  be  forgotten  of  me.  —  The 
LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  some  other  versions  take  the  verb 
as  middle,  thou  shalt  not  forget,  but  the  evidence  for 
the  passive  sense  preponderates,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
greater  fitness  in  connection  with  the  next  verse,  aud 
its  bearing  upon  complaints  like  those  of  chaps,  xl.  27, 
xlix.  14>. 

(22)  I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud.— 
Better,  mist.  The  Authorised  Version  half  suggests 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  cloud  that  hides  the  sins  from 
view.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  sins  of  Israel  are  put 
away,  as  the  sun  and  wind  drive  away  the  mists  aud 
fogs  (Job  XXX.  15) ;  and  that  this  is,  in  idea  at  least,  if 
not  in  time,  prior  to  the  conversion  as  that  which  makes 
it  possible. 

(23)  The  Lord  hath  done  it.— The  pronoun  sup- 
plied in  the  Authorised  Version  refers  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  verse  22 ;  but  the  word  may  be  taken  absolutely 
in  the  sense  hath  done  mightily. 
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Cyrus  cts  H^e  Anointed  One^ 


<2^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  redeemer, 
and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb, 
I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things  ; 
that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone; 
that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by 
myself ;  <^>  that  frustrateth  the  tokens 
of  the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners  mad ; 
that  tumeth  wise  men  backward,  and 
maketh  their  knowledge  foolish ;  (^)that 
confirmeth  the  word  of  his  servant,  and 
performeth  the  counsel  of  his  messen- 
gers; that  saith  to  Jerusalem,  Thou 
shalt  be  inhabited ;  and  to  the  cities  of 
Judah,  Ye  shall  be  built,  and  I  will 


1  Heb.,  lontiiet. 


raise  up  the  ^decayed  places  thereof: 
<27)  that  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  and  I 
will  dry  up  thy  rivers  :  <^)  that  saith  of 
Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall 
perform  all  my  pleasure :  even  saying^ 
to  Jerusalem,  "Thou  shalt  be  built; 
and  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall 
be  laid. 

CHAPTER  XLV.— (1)  Thus  saith  the 

Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose^ 

2  Or,  gtTcngthened.  right  hand  I  ^have  holden,  to  subdue 

nations  before  him ;  and  I  will  loose  the 
loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the* 


a  3  Chron.  96.  28 : 
Ezra.  1.  1:  ch. 
45.13. 


Ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  —  These,  as  in 
Eplies.  iv.  9,  are  equivalent  to  Slieol,  or  Hades.  Even 
they,  commonly  thought  of  as  echoing  no  song  of  praise 
(Pss.  yi.  5,  Ixxxviii.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  18),  are  invited  to 
join  in  the  great  doxology. 

(24)  Thus  saith  the  Lord.— A  new  section  begins, 
which  is  carried  on  to  the  end  of  chap.  xlv.  The  con- 
trast between  the  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah  and  the 
no-knowlcdgo  of  the  worshippers  of  idols  culminates 
in  the  proclamation,  in  verse  28,  of  the  name  of  the 
deliverer  and  his  restoration  of  the  Temple. 

That  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself. 
—The  Hebrew  written  text  gives  the  more  emphatic 
reading :  tluit  spreadeth  forth  the  earth ;  who  was  with 
me  7    (Gomp.  cnaps.  xl.  13,  Ixiii.  3 ;  and  Job  ix.  8.) 

(25)  That  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars. 
— ^Better,  of  the  praters — i.e.,  the  false  prophets  of 
Babylon.  It  is  implied  that  they,  after  the  manner  of 
the  false  seers  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxiii.  16,  17),  predicted 
for  the  kings  of  Babylon  a  time  of  prosperity  and 
peace. 

(26)  That  oonflrmeth  the  word  of  his  servant. 
—The  parallelism  of  "  servant  '*  in  the  singular  with 
"  messengers  "  in  the  plural  suggest<s  the  thought  that 
the  prophet  is  not  speaJdng  of  himself,  but  of  Israel,  as 
the  ideal  "  servant  of  the  Lord,"  the  prophetic  nation  re- 

? resented  by  the  individnal  "  messengers  "  or  prophets. 
!omp.  as  to  the  word  chap.  xlii.  19 ;  Mai.  iiL  1,  and 
that  prophet's  own  name  {**  my  messenger  '*). 

(27)  That  saith  to  the  deep— i.e.,  to  the  Euphrates. 
The  words  find  a  literal  fulfilment  in  the  strategical 
operation  by  which  Cyrus  turned  the  river  from  its 
usual  bed  into  the  Sepharvaim  channel,  and  thus 
enabled  his  soldiers  to  cross  on  foot  (Herod,  i.  191). 
Symbolically  the  words  may  mean  simply  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  power  of  Babylon,  of  whicn  its  river  was 
the  emblem.     (Comp.  Rev.  xvi.  12.) 

(28)  That  saith'  of  Cyrus.— The  Hebrew  form  is 
Koresh,  answering  to  the  Kur*u8  of  the  inscription  of 
the  king's  tomb  m  the  Murghab  valley.  The  predic- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  future  deliverer  has  its  only 
parallel  in  that  of  Josiah  (1  Kings  xiii.  2).  Such  a 
phenomenon  admits  of  three  possible  exphuiations :— > 
(1)  That  it  is  a  prophecy  after  the  event—i.c,  that  the 
whole  of  Isaiah,  or  this  part  of  it,  was  written  at  the 
close  of  the  exile.  (2)  That  the  name  was  revealed  to 
the  prophet  in  a  way  altogether  supernatural.  (3)  That 
the  name  came  within  the  horizon  of  the  prophet's 
Tision  from  his  natural  stand -point,  the  supernatural 
element  being  found  in  the  facts  which  he  is  led  to 
connect  with  it.    Of  these,  (3)  seems  to  commend  itself 


as  most  analogous  with  the  methods  of  prophetic  teach, 
ing.  The  mam  facts  in  the  case  are  these— (1)  Events 
had  made  Isaiah  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
Modes,  and  with  a  people  bearing  the  name  (Elam), 
afterwards  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  Persians  of  the 
Greeks  (xi.  1,  xiii.  7,  xxi.  2;  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11). 
(2)  Koresh  or  Kyros  was  the  name  of  a  river  in  that 
region,  and  the  conqueror  is  said  to  have  changed  his 

Previous  name  (Agraliates)  for  it  (Strab.  xv.  3,  6).  {3J 
'he  name  has  been  said  to  mean  **  the  sun  "  (Plutarch, 
Ctesias),  and  this,  though  not  accepted  by  many  modern 
scholars  as  philologicaUy  accurate,  at  least  indicates  Uiat 
the  Greeks  assigned  that  meaning  to  it.  It  would  he  a 
natural  name  for  one  who,  as  a  worshipper  of  Ormnzd, 
saw  in  the  sun  the  supreme  symbol  of  the  God  of 
heaven.  (4)  The  grandfather  of  the  great  Oyma  b  said 
to  have  borne  the  same  name  (Herod,  i.  111;.  (5)  The 
f  act«  point  to  the  contusion  tbat  the  name  Kur'uSy  if 
not  a  titular  epithet,  like  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  may 
yet  have  had  the  prestige  of  antiquity  and  aigniiy, 
historical  or  mythical.  (6)  Is  it  altogether  impossible 
that  the  prophecy,  circulating  among  the  Babylonian 
exiles,  lielpea  to  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment,  and 
that  Agraaat«8  may  tMve  been  led  to  take  the  name  of 
Kur*us  because  he  found  his  work  described  in  con- 
nection with  it  (Josh.  Ant.,  xii.  1.  2)  ? 

My  shepherd. — As  guiding  the  flock  of  Jehovah^ 
each  to  their  own  pasture. 

Thou  shalt  be  built.— Both  verbs  are  better 
taken  as  imperatives,  Let  her  be  buili ;  Let  Uiy  founda- 
tions be  laia. 

XLV. 

(1)  To  his  anointed  .  .  .—The  name  is  none  other 
than  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  with  wliich  we  are  fami- 
liar, here  and  here  only  applied  to  a  heathen  king.  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  the  words  had  not  yet 
received  the  special  application  g^ven  to  it  in  Dan* 
ix.  26,  and  had  been  used  of  the  theocratic  kings,  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  9,  11,  16),  of  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  51,  xxiii.  1),  and  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  (Pa 
cv.  15).  What  is  meant,  therefore,  is  that  Cyrus,  the 
future  deliverer,  would  be  as  truly  a  Idns  **  by  the  grace 
of  God  "  as  David  had  been,  not  only,  like  Nebnchwl- 
nezzar,  **  a  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (Jer.  xxvii.  6,  xliii.  10), 
but  "  fulfilling  all  his  pleasure,"  whom  He  yrasps  by 
the  right  hand  and  guides. 

I  will  loose  the  loins,— Literally,  I  will  ungirdy 
either  as  a  general  symbol  of  weakening,  or  roecifi- 
cally  for  disarming,  the  sword  being  suspended  froift 
the  girdle.     The  "two-leaved    gates"    are    those  of 
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Shall  the  Clay  Jvdge  the  Potter  ? 


two  leaved  gates ;  and  the  gates  shall 
not  be  shut ;  <2)  I  ^/^rill  go  before  thee, 
and  make  the  crooked  places  straight : 
I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass, 
and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron: 
<3>  and  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of 
darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places,  that  thou  majest  know  that  I, 
the  LoBD,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name, 
am  the  God  of  Israel.  (*)  For  Jacob  my 
servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I 
have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name :  I 
have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  hast 
not  known  me.  ^^^  I  '^am  the  Lord,  and 
ihere  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside 
me :  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast 
not  known  me  :  <^)  that  they  may  know 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the 
west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me.  I  am 
the  LoBD,  and  there  is  none  else.  ^^^  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  :  I 


a  Dont.  4.  35, »  & 
S3. 30 ;  eta.  44. 8. 


b  Jor.  18.  0 :  Rom. 
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make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord 
do  all  these  things. 

<®)  Drop  down,  ye  heavens,  from 
above,  and  let  the  skies  pour  down 
righteousness :  let  the  earth  open,  and 
let  them  bring  forth  salvation,  and  let 
righteousness  spring  up  together  j  I  the 
Lord  have  created  it. 

t^)  Woe  imto  him  that  striveth  with 
his  Maker !  Let  the  potsherd  strive  with 
the  potsherds  of  the  earth.  ^  Shall  the 
clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it.  What 
makest  thou  ?  or  thy  work.  He  hath  no 
hands  ?  <^^^  Woe  unto  him  that  saith 
unto  his  father.  What  begettest  thou  ? 
or  to  the  woman,  What  hast  thou 
brought  forth  ? 

(11)  Th^g  saith  the  Lord,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  and  his  Maker,  Ask  me 
of  things  to  come  concerning  my  sons, 
and  concerning  the  work  of  my  haoids 


kingly  palaces;  the  "gates,"  those  of  cities,  which 
will  have  to  open  to  him.  The  words  here,  and  in  the 
next  verse,  may  have  been  nsed  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  "  hundred  brazen  gates  "  of  Babylon  (Herod.  L 
179). 

<2)  Make  the  crooked  plaoes  straight.— Bettet, 
inaJce  the  dwelling-places  smooth — i.e.,  remove  all  ob- 
stacles (comp.  zl.  4,  xlii.  16). 

(3)  The  treasures  of  darkness  .  .  .— -The  heaped- 
np  wealth  of  "  gold-abounding  "  Babylon.  The  capture 
of  Sardis,  with  all  the  riches  of  Croesus,  must  have  been 
almost  as  fruitful  in  plunder.  (Herod,  i.  84).  The 
conqueror  was  to  see  in  his  victories  the  token  of  the 
protection  of  Jehovah,  and  so  accept  his  vocation  as 
the  redeemer  of  His  people. 

W  For  Jacob  my  servant  .  .  .—The  words 
"  servant "  and  **  elect  *'  show  that  the  prophet  speaks  of 
the  ideal  Israel,  the  true  Ecclesia^  rather  than  of  the 
nation  as  such  outwardly,  though  this  also,  as  including 
the  other,  shared  in  the  outward  blessings  of  the  elec- 
tion. Essentially,  the  words  declare  tlmt  the  world's 
historv  is  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  true  Ecclesia, 

CaUed  thee  by  thy  name.— Either  as  predicting 
the  actual  name  of  Koresh,  or  as  giving  the  titles  of 
**  Messiah  "  and  "  shepherd."  The  surname  clearly  re- 
fers to  these. 

Though  thou  hast  not  known  me.— Better, 
when  thou  didst  not  know  me,  either  as  referring  to  a 
time  prior  to  the  reco^ition  by  Cyrus  of  Jehovah  as 
the  Qod  of  heaven  (]Bzra  i.  1,  2),  or,  possibly,  prior  to 
his  birth  (comp.  chap.  xlix.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  5). 

(5)  There  is  no  God  beside  me.— Commonly, 
the  formula  is  used  in  antithesis  to  polytheism.  Pos- 
sibly we  may  think  of  it  hero  as  in  contrast  with  the 
dualism  of  Persia,  or,  if  that  be  assigned  to  a  later 
date,  of  Babylonia,       _ 

I  g^ded  thee.— The  opposite  of  the  **  loosing,"  or 
"ungirding,"  of  verse  1,  and  so  implying  the  iaea  of 
giving  strength. 

(7)  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil  .  •  .—The 
words  have  no  bearing  on  the  insoluble  problem  of  what 
we  call  the  origin  of  evil.  "Evil,"  as  opposed  to 
"  peace  "  or  prosperity,  is  suffering,  but  not  sm ;  nor- 


mally, in  the  Divine  counsels,  at  once  the  consequence 
and  corrective  of  moral  evil  (comp.  chap,  xlvii.  11, 
Ivii.  1.) 

<8)  Let  the  skies  pour  down  righteousness 
.  .  . — ^The  vision  is  that  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  in  which  righteousness  is  at  once  as  the  rain  that 
falls  from  the  one,  and  as  the  product  of  the  other. 

(9)  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  •  .  .- The  se- 
quence of  thought  is  not  at  first  apparent.  Were  those 
who  strove,  the  heathen  nations  who  resisted  Cyrus,  or 
Israelites  who  desired  some  other  deliverer,  say  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  David  ?  The  latter  seems  more 
probable.  In  either  case  men  were  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  criticising  the  Almighty. 

Let  the  potsherd  strive  .  .  .—The  sentence,  as 
the  italics  e&ow,  is  abrupt,  but  is  better  taken  without 
inserting  the  verbs,  and  in  apposition  with  the  pronoun 
— Woe  unto  him  ...  a  potsherd  am^ong  the  potsherds ; 
a  frail  mortal  like  all  his  fellows. 

Shall  the  clay  say  .  .  .—The  potsherd  suggests 
the  potter,  not  without  an  allusive  reference  to  the 
history  of  man's  creation  in  Oen.  ii.  7.  As  in  Jer. 
xviii.  1 — 10 ;  Bom.  ix.  20,  21.  the  thought  pressed  is 
that  of  absolute  sovereignty,  the  belief  m  the  wisdom 
and  equity  of  that  sovereignty  being  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, as  a  reserve  force.  The  two  clauses  represent 
oifferent  aspects  of  presumption — ^the  first  questions, 
the  other  arrogantly  condemns.  The  potter's  vessel 
says  that  the  potter  "  has  no  hands,"  is  without  creative 
power  or  skill. 

(10)  Woe  unto  him  .  .  .—The  implied  argument 
is  that  men  accept  the  accident  of  birth  without  ques- 
tioning father  or  mother  as  to  that  which  lay  beyond 
the  control  of  either.  Should  they  not  a  fortiori 
accept  what  Grod  orders  for  nations  and  individual 
men? 

(U)  Ask  me  of  things  to  come  .  .  .—As  it 
stands,  the  verse  calls  men  to  consult  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  not  the  oracles  of  the  heathen,  about  the 
future,  to  leave  His  works  to  His  own  control,  and  this 
falls  in  with  chap.  xliv.  25, 26.  A  slight  alteration  of  the 
text  gives  a  meaning  much  more  coherent  with  the  im- 
mediate  context :  Will  ye  question  me  concerning  things 
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The  Jufft  God  and  Saviour, 


command  ye  me.  ^^^^  I  have  made  the 
earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I, 
even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  com- 
manded. ^^)  I  have  raised  him  up  in 
righteousness,  and  I  will  ^direct  all  his 
ways :  he  shall  "  build  my  city,  and  he 
shall  let  go  my  captives,  not  for  price 
nor  reward,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

(1*)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  labour  of 
Egypt,  and  merchandise  of  Ethiopia 
and  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature, 
shall  come  over  unto-  thee,  and  they 
shall  be  thine:  they  shall  come  afber 
thee;  in  chains  they  shall  come  over, 
and  they  shall  fall  down  unto  thee,  they 
shall  make  supplication  unto  thee,  say- 
ing, Surely  God  is  in  thee ;  and  there  is 
none  else,  there  is  no  God. 

^*)  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest 
thyself,  0  Grod  of  Israel,  the  Saviour. 

(16)  They  shall  be  ashamed,  and  also 
confounded,  all  of  them :  they  shall  go  | 
to  confusion  together  that  are  ^makers  j 
of  idols.     <^^)  But  Israel  shall  be  saved 
in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting  salva- 


1     Or,    make 
ttraight. 
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tion :  ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  uor  con- 
founded world  without  end. 

(18)  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  that 
created  the  heavens ;  God  himself  that 
formed  the  earth  and  made  it ;  he  hath 
established  it,  he  created  it  not  in  vain, 
he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited :  I  am  the 
Lord  ;  and  Hwre  is  none  else.  <^^  I  have 
not  spoken  in  ^secret,  in  a  dark  place  of 
the  earth :  I  said  not  unto  the  seed  of 
Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain  :  I  the  Lord 
speak  righteousness,  I  declare  things 
that  are  right.  <^^  Assemble  yourselves 
and  come ;  draw  near  together,  ye  that 
are  escaped  of  the  nations :  they  have 
no  knowledge  that  set  up  the  wood  of 
their  graven  image,  and  pray  unto  a  god 
that  cannot  save.  ^^^^  Tell  ye,  and  bring 
them  near ;  yea,  let  them  take  counsel 
together :  who  hath  declared  this  from 
ancient  time?  who  hath  told  it  from 
that  time?  have  not  I  the  Lord?  and 
there  is  no  God  else  beside  me ;  a  just 
Grod  and  a  Saviour ;  there  is  none  beside 
me.  (^^  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God, 


to  come,  concerning  my  sons  .  .  .  wiU ye  command  me  I 
This  wa«  what  th€»y  were  practicallv  cloing  when  they 
murmnred  against  the  providence  of  God. 

(12)  I  have  made  .  .  .—The  Creator  is  also  the 
Bnler,  supreme  in  history  as  in  nature. 

(IS)  I  nave  raised  nim  up  in  righteousness 

•  .  . — This  was  the  answer  to  the  murmurers.  It  would 
be  seen  by  the  results,  the  city  rebuilt,  the  exiles 
restored  to  their  home,  that  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  had 
been  ordered  by  the  loving  righteousness  of  Jehovali ; 
and  he  would  ao  this,  not  through  the  greed  and  ambi. 
tion  of  other  conquerors,  but  because  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  stirred  him  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22). 

(14)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  .  .  .—A  new  section 
opens.  In  chap,  xliii.  3,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Seba,  had 
been  given  to  Cyrus,  as  a  reward,  or  ransom,  for  the 
deliverance  of  Israel.  Here  the  prophet  goes  a  step 
farther,  and  contemplates  tliem  as  coming,  m  the  spirit 
of  a  voluntary  surrender,  as  proselytes  to  the  faitli  of 
Israel,  in  self-imposed  bondage,  offering  to  Israel,  as 
one  with  God,  tl>e  "  supplication"  which,  elsewhere, 
is  offered  to  Jeiiovah.  The  promise  remindis  us  of  Pss. 
Ixviii.  31,  Ixxii.  10,  and  yet  more  of  chaps,  xix.  23,  Ix. 
6 — 7.  A  partial  fulfilment  may  have  been  found  in  the 
command  given  by  Cyrus,  that  these  and  other  nations 
should  assist  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple 
(Ezra  i.  4).  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  send  the  products  of 
their  labour.  The  Sabseaus  {sc.  the  people  of  Meroe), 
strong,  but  not  wealthy,  come  freely  to  offer  their  own 
labour. 

(15)  VerUy  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself 

•  .  . — The  words  have  been  variously  taken:  (1)  as 
continuing  the  wondering  homage  of  the  heathen; 
(2)  as  spoken  by  the  prophet  as  he  surveys  the  unsearch- 
able ways  of  God.  (Comp.  Bom.  xi.  33.)  Through  the 
long  years  of  exile  He  had  seemed  to  hide  Himself, 


to  be  negligent  of  His  people  (chaps,  viii.  17,  liv.  8 ;  Ps. 
Iv.  1)  or  unable  to  help  them.  Now  it  would  be  seen 
that  He  had  all  along  been  as  the  Strong  one  {El) 
working  for  their  deliverance. 

(17)  world  without  end.— literally,  for  the  ages, 
or  ceons  on  ceons  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  5. 

(18)  He  hath  established  it  .  •  •  — ^.e.,  prepared 
it  (see  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Gen.  xlii.  16)  for  human  nabi- 
tation.  It  was  not  a  toku  or  chaos  (Gen.  i.  2 ;  Isa^ 
xxiv.  10),  but  the  scene  of  human  action.  We  note  the 
grandeur  of  the  prophet's  thoughts  of  creation. 

(19)  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret.— The  words 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  thought  expressed  in 
verse  15.  Qod  had  been  all  along  revealing  Himself, 
not  like  the  oracles  of  the  heathen,  in  the  gloom  of 
caves  and  darkened  shrines  (chaps,  viii.  19,  Ixt.  4, 
xxix.  4),  but  in  the  broad  daylight  of  history  and  in  the 
law  written  on  men's  hearts.  He  had  bidden  men  seek 
Him  not  in  chaos,  but  in  a  world  of  order,  aiid  to 
recognise  His  utterances  by  their  righteousness. 

(20)  Ye  that  are  escaped  of  the  nations. — 
Primarily,  the  words  point  to  the  survivors  of  the 
conquests  of  Cyrus,  who  are  contemplated  as  acknow- 
ledging  the  God  of  Israel.  Ultimately  the  words  find 
their  fulfilment  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the 
true  anointed  of  Jehovah,  of  whom  Cyrus  was  a  type. ' 
They  will  bear  witness  from  their  experience  to  tbe 
vanity  of  idols.  They  will  learn  that  it  does  not  avail 
to  set  up  (or  carry)  their  idols  in  religious  processions 
( Jer.  X.  5 ;  Amos  v.  26 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4). 

(21)  Tell  ye,  and  bring  them  near. — ^Yet 
another  challenge  to  the  idols  and  their  worshippers. 

A  jast  Gk>a  and  a  Saviour  .—Stress  is  laid^  on 
the  union  of  the  two  attributes  which  in  human  actions 
are  often  thought  incompatible.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxv.  10.) 
In  virtue  of  that  onion  the  invitation  of  verse  22  is 
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and  there  is  none  else.  ^^^  I  have  sworn 
by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my 
mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not 
return,  That  unto  me  every*  «knee 
«hall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear. 
(2*)  1  Surelv,  shall  one  say,  in  the  Lobd 
have  I  ^righteousness  and  strength : 
even  to  him  shall  rnen  come;  and  all 
that  are  incensed  against  him  shall  be 
ashamed.  (**>  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the 
seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall 
glory. 

CHAPTER  XLVI.— (1)  Bel  boweth 
down,  Nebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were 
upon  the  beasts,  and  upon  the  cattle : 
your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden  ;  they 
ore  a  burden  to  the  weary  heast.  <2>  They 
stoop,  they  bow  down  together;  they 
eould  not  deliver  the  burden,  but  '^them- 
selves  are  gone  into  captivitv. 

W  Hearken    unto    me,  O  house  of 
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Jacob,  and  all  the  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  which  are  borne  by  me  from 
the  belly,  which  are  carried  from  the 
womb  :  ^*)  and  even  to  your  old  age  I  am 
he ;  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry 
you :  I  have  made,  and  I  will  bear ;  even 
I  wiU  carry,  and  will  deliver  you, 

(«)  ft  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  and 
make  me  equals  and  compare  me,  that 
we  may  be  like  9  <®>  They  lavish  gold 
out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the 
balance,  and  hire  a  goldsmith ;  and  he 
maketh  it  a  god :  they  fall  down,  yea, 
they  worship,  t^)  They  bear  him  upon 
the  shoulder,  they  carry  him,  and  set 
him  in  his  place,  and  he  standeth ;  from 
his  place  shall  he  not  remove :  yea,  one 
shall  cry  unto  him,  yet  can  he  not 
answer,  nor  save  him  out  of  his  trouble. 
(®)  Eemember  this,  and  shew  yourselves 
men :  bring  it  again  to  nund,  O  ye 
transgressors. 


addiessed  to  all  the  ends  of  the  world.    The  offer  of 
aalvation  is  imiversal. 

(23)  I  have  sworn  by  myself.— The  highest  con- 
ceivable form  of  asseveration  (Gren.  zxii.  16 ;  Jer.  xxii. 
5 ;  Heb.  vi.  13). 

Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow.— The  faith  of 
Israel  becomes  the  reli^on  of  mankind,  thongh,  from 
the  prophet's  standpomt.  Israel  does  not  lose  its 
distinctive  nationality.  We  note  the  application  of  the 
words  to  the  Christ  in  Phil.  ii.  10 ;  Bom.  xiv.  11. 

(24)  Surely,  shall  one  say.— The  prophet  hears 
that  confession  as  attered  in  the  far.off  time. 

(«5)  In  the  Itord.— We  note  the  ^rm  of  the  New 
Testament  thought  of  the  mystic  nnion  of  man  with 
Ond,  in  the  phrases  "in  the  Lord,"  "  in  the  Holy  Spirit/' 
**  in  Christ, '  which  embody  that  thought.  Jehovah  is 
the  sphere,  or  region^  in  wmch  men  '*  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.'*  The  seed  of  Israel,  as  interpreted 
fay  verse  23,  includes  all  who  have  joined  themselves  to 
the  true  Israel  of  God, 

XLVI. 

(1)  Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth.— Bel 
or  Belus  ("  Lord  "),  is  perhaps  identical  with  Marduk 
or  Merddach,  but  see  Note  on  Jer.  1.  2.  Nabu  ("  the 
Revealer")  was  a  kind  of  Assyrian  Hermes.  Isaiah 
sees  the  idols  carried  off  as  spoil,  at  the  command  of 
Oyrns,  a  heavy  burden  for  the  beasts  that  drag  them. 
An  inscription  recently  deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson 
(JaumcLl  of  Asiatic  Society,  Jan.  1880,  quoted  by  Cheyne) 
presents  the  conduct  of  the  conqueror  under  a  some- 
what different  aspect.  In  that  inscription  he  describes 
himself  as  a  worsuipper  of  Bel  and  Nebo,  and  prays  to 
them  for  length  of  days.  The  long  would  seem  from 
this  to  have  been  as  wide  in  his  syncretic  liberalism 
as  Alexander  the  Great  was  afterwards.  How  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  two  P  May  we  say  that  the  prophet 
idealises  the  policy  and  character  of  the  king,  or  that 
the  monotheistic  element  which  appears  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  zxxvi.  22,  23 ;  Ezra  i.  1,  2)  was, 
«fter  aU,  dominant  in  his  action,  in  spite  of  episodes 


like  that  indicated  in  the  inscription.  It  is  possible 
that  the  recognition  of  the  Babvlonian  deities  m^  have 
followed  on  the  submission  oi  the  people,  and  been 
preceded  by  some  rougher  treatment.  Anyhow  the 
contrast  makes  it  probable  that  the  prophecy  was  not 
written  after  the  inscription. 

Your  carriages.— -Here,  as  elsewhere  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
22;  Acts  xxi.  15)  in  the  sense  of  things  carried ;  i.e.,  in 
this  case,  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  used  to  be 
carried  in  solemn  procession,  but  are  now  renresented 
as  packed  into  a  load  for  transport.  So  Herod,  (i.  183) 
states  that  Xerxes  carried  off  from  Babylon  the  golden 
image  of  Zeus  («c.  Bel),  the  grandson  thus  fulfilling  the 
preiliction  which  his  grandfather  apparently  had  left 
unfulfilled. 

(2)  They  could  not  deliver  the  burden.— 
The  deities  are,  for  the  moment,  distinguished  from 
their  images.  They  are  powerless  to  rescue  them.  So 
far  as  they  have  a  soul  or  being  at  all,  that  very  being 
is  carried  away  captive. 

(3)  Hearken  unto  me.— The  prophet's  choice  of 
words  is  singpikrly  emphatic.  The  false  gods  are 
borne  away  as  a  burden.  The  true  God  bears,  i.e., 
supports.  His  people.  He  is  able  to  bear  that  bmden. 
Every  "  I  "  is  emphasised  in  the  Hebrew. 

(4)  Even  to  your  old  age.— The  care  of  a  mother 
ceases,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  before  a  man 
grows  old,  but  the  fatherly,  we  might  almost  say  the 
mother-like,  maternal  care  of  Jehovah  for  His  chosen 
ones  endures  even  to  the  end  of  life. 

(5)  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me  P— The  argument 
against  idoktry  is  renewed  in  nearly  its  old  form 
(chap.  xl.  18—25,  xliv.  9—17).  The  fate  of  Bel  and 
Nebo  is  urged  against  those  who  thought  that  they  might 
worship  Jehovah  as  those  deities  had  been  worshipped. 
Such  had  been  the  sin  of  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  at 
Dan.  Like  it  had  been  the  act  of  Israel  when  it  had 
carried  the  ark  into  battle  ag^nst  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  iv.  5). 

(8)  Shew  yoxLTselves  men.— As  elsewhere,  the 
prophet's  challenge  is  couched   in  the  langpuage    of 
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TJie  ravenous  Bird  from  tlie  East. 


ISAIAH,  XLVn. 


The  DauglUer  of  the  Chaldeam^ 


<^)  Eemember  the  former  things  of 
old :  for  I  am  God,  and  tliere  is  none 
else ;  /  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like 
me,  (^^J  declaring  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  &om  ancient  times  the 
things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying, 
'Mj  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do 
all  my  pleasure :  ^^^^  calling  a  ravenous 
bird  from  the  east,  ^the  man  that 
executeth  my  counsel  from  a  far  coun- 
try :  yea,  I  have  spoken  it,  I  will  also 
bring  it  to  pass ;  I  have  purposed  it,  I 
will  also  do  it. 

(12)  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  stouthearted, 
that  are  far  from  righteousness:  <i^>  I 
bring  near  my  righteousness;  it  shall 
not  be  far  off,  and  my  salvation  shall 
not  tarry :  and  I  will  place  salvation  in 
Zion  for  Israel  my  glory. 

CHAPTEE  XLVn.— (1)  Come  down, 
and  sit  in.  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter 
of^  Babylon,  sit  on  the.  ground  2  there  is 
no  throne,  0  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans : 
for  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  tender 


a  P8.  33.  11 :  Pro. 
19.  SI  ft  SI.  ao; 
Heb.  e.  17. 


1  Heb.,  tAe  man  0/ 
my  cowuel. 


b  Rer.  18.  r. 


and  delicate.  ^  ^  Take  the  millstones^, 
and  grind  meal :  uncover  thy  locks, 
make  bare  the  leg,  uncover  the  thigh^ 
pass  over  the  rivers.  ^^^  Thy  nakedness- 
shall  be  uncovered,  yea,  thy  shame  shall 
be  seen :  I  will  take  vengeance,  and  I 
will  not  meet  thee  as  a  man.  (*>  As  for 
our  redeemer,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his 
name,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  <*>  Sit 
thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness^ 
O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans  :  for  thon 
shalt  no  more  be  called.  The  lady  of 
kin^^doms. 

^^  I  was  wroth  with  my  i>eople,  I  have 
polluted  mine  inheritance,  and  given, 
them  into  thine  hand  :  thou  didst  shew 
them  no  mercy ;  upon  the  ancient  hast 
thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke.  ^^  Anc . 
thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  ^a  lady  for  ever : 
so  that  thou  didst  not  lay  these  things 
to  thy  heart,  neither  didst  remember 
the  latter  end  of  it.  (®)  Therefore  hear 
now  this,  thou  that  art  given  to  pleasures, 
that  dwellest  carelessly,  that  sayest  in 
thine  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside 


irony.  The  worskippers  of  idols  should  at  least  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  A  conjectural 
emendation  gives  the  opposite  meaning,  Be  ye  deeply 
ashamed, 

(9)  I  am  God.— The  first  predicate  is  El,  the  mighty 
and  strong  one,  the  second  Elohim,  the  one  true 
object  of  worship.  The  verse  that  follows  asserts  what 
in  modem  language  would  be  called  the  omniscience 
and  the  omnipotence  of  Grod. 

(11)  Calling  a  ravenous  bird.— C;^s  is  thus 
described  as  Nebuchadnezzar  is  in  Jer.  xlix.  22 ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  3.  The  image  derives  a  special  significance  from 
the  fact  that  the  stsandard  borne  by  Cyrus  and  his 
successors  was  a  golden  eagle  (Xen.,  Cyrop,  vii.  1.  4 ; 
Anab,  i.  10,  12).  (Comp.  also  Matt.  xxiv.  28;  Luke 
xvii.  37.)  The  "  sun-rising  "  is,  of  course,  Persia ;  the 
"  far  country  "  probably  represents  Media. 

I  have  spoken. — ^The  word  of  Jehovah  passes, 
unlike  that  of  the  false  gods,  into  a  certain  and 
immediate  act. 

(12)  Ye  stouthearted.— The  word,  like  analogous 
terms  in  Ezek.  ii.  4,  iii.  7,  implies  at  once  obduracy  and 
ignorance.  Such  as  these  are  self-excluded  at  once 
from  the  '*  righteousness "  and  the  *^  salvation "  of 
Jehovah,  which  ultimately  imply,  and  coincide  with 
each  other.  Their  unfaithfulness,  however,  does  not 
hinder  the  faithfulness  of  God.  He  brings  near  His 
salvation  to  all  who  are  ready  to  receive  it.  (Comp. 
chap.  Ivi.  1.) 

XLVn. 
(1)  Come  down  .  .  .—The  virgin  daughter  of 
Babylon,  t.e.,  Babvlon  itself,  personified  as  till  now 
unconquered,  is  called  to  leave  her  throne  and  sit  in 
the  dust  as  a  menial  slave.  The  epithete  "tender" 
(better,  perhaps,  wanton)  and  "  delicate  "point  to  the 
luxury  which  had  been  identified  with  ^bylon,  and 
which  was  now  to  cease. 


(2)  Take  the  millstones.— Always  the  most  servile 
form  of  female  labour  (Exod.  xi.  5;  Job  xxxi.  10;. 
Matt.  xxiv.  41). 

Unoover  thy  looks.— The  picture  of  suffering  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  female  slave  has  to 
wade  unveiled,  and  bare-legged,  all  sense  of  shame 
outraged,  to  the  scene  of  her  labours.  The  picture  is, 
of  course,  to  be  taken  symbolically,  not  literally. 

(3)  I  will  not  meet  thee  as  a  man.— The 
words  in  italics  show  that  the  phrase  is  difficult. 
Omitting  them  we  get  I  shall  not  meet  a  tnan,  i,e,, 
there  wifi  be  none  to  oppose  me,  or  I  unll  not  spare  a 
fnan, 

(^)  As  for  our  redeemer  •  •  .—The  verse  comes 
in  somewhat  abruptly,  but  mav  be  viewed  (unless  we 
suppose  it  to  have  oeen  originally  a  marginal  addition, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text)  as  IsraeFa 
song  of  praise,  as  it  looks  on  the  overihrow  of  Babylon. 
As  such  it  finds  a  parallel  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
mystical  Babylon  in  Kev.  xviiL  20. 

(^)  Sit  thou  silent.  — Another  contrast  between 
the  stir  of  the  rejoicing  city  and  the  stillness  of  ita 
later  desolation.  "  The  lady "  (we  might  almost  8»r» 
the  empress)  **  of  kingdoms  "  was  reduced  to  the  loneu* 
ness  of  widowhood. 

(6)  I  was  wroth  with  my  people  •  .  .— Tlie 
sin  of  Babylon  was  that  she  had  gone  beyond  her  com* 
mission  as  the  chastiser  of  Israel,  casting  off  all  reve> 
rence  for  age,  and  making  even  the  old  men  do  the 
hard  tasks  of  bond-slaves  (Ijam.  iv.  16,  v.  12).  (GcMop. 
Zech.  i.  15.) 

(7)  Thou  saidst  •  .  .—The  boastful  confidence  of 
Babylon  in  her  own  perpetuity  blinded  her,  as  it  bad 
long  blinded  other  nations,  to  "  these  things,'*  seiL  the 
Divine  law  that  pride  and  cruelty  bring  their  own 
Nemesis. , 

(8)  I  ain,  and  none  else  beside  me  .  •  •— 
The  boasts  of  Babylon  are  purposely  embodied  by  thift 
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T/^  Sorceries  of  Babylon, 


ISAIAH,  XLVIII. 


The  Hypocrisy  of  IbtoaL 


me  ;  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow,  neither 
shall  I  know  the  loss  of  children  :  ^^)  but 
these  two  ''things  shall  come  to  thee  in  a 
moment  in  one  day,  the  loss  of  children, 
and  widowhood :  they  shall  come  upon 
thee  in  their  perfection  for  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  great 
abundance  of  thine  enchantments. 
(10)  For  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy  wicked- 
ness :  thou  hast  said.  None  seeth  me. 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath 
^perverted  thee ;  and  thou  hast  said  in 
thine  heart,  I  amy  and  none  else  beside 
me.  <^^)  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon 
thee;  thou  shalt  not  know  ^  from  whence 
it  riseth :  and  mischief  shall  fall  upon 
thee ;  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  ^put  it 
off:  and  desolation  shall  come  upon  thee 
suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know. 

(^^  Stand  now  with  thine  enchant- 
ments, and  with  the  multitude  of  thy 
sorceries,  wherein  thou  hast  laboured 
from  thy  youth ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be 
able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  pre- 
vail. (^)  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  counsels.  Let  now  the 
^astrologers,  the  stargazers,  ^  the  monthly 
prognosticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee 


la  ch.51.10. 


I  Or,  caused  thee 
to  turn  Hieay. 


1  Feb.,  Ihf  niom- 
intf  thereof. 


8  Beb.,  expiaie. 


4  Heb.,  viever$  of 
the  heataene. 


5  Hi'b.,   that  give 
ktiowledge     eon- 
evntiitg    the 
tnimth$. 


6  Heb^(AdrM>ta«. 


from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon 
thee.  ^^^^  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stub- 
ble ;  the  fire  shall  bum  them ;  they 
shall  not  deliver  ®  themselves  from  the 
power  of  the  flame :  there  shall  not  be  a 
coal  to  warm  at,  nor  fire  to  sit  before  it. 
(15)  Thus  shall  they  be  unto  thee  with 
whom  thou  hast  laboured,  even  thy  mer- 
chants, from  thy  youth :  they  shall 
wander  every  one  to  his  quarter ;  none 
shall  save  thee. 

CHAPTEE    XLVin.  — (i)  Hear    ye^ 

this,  O  house  of  Jacob,  which  are  called 
by  the  name  of  Israel,  and  are  come 
forth  out  of  the  waters  of  Judah,  which 
swear  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
make  mention  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but 
not  in  truth,  nor  in  righteousness* 
t^>  For  they  call  themselves  of  the  holy 
city,  and  stay  themselves  upon  the  Grod 
of  Israel;  The  Lobd  of  hosts  is  his- 
name. 

^^)  I  have  declared  the  former  things, 
from  the  beginning;  and  they  went 
forth  out  of  my  mouth,  and  I  shewed 
them;  I  did  them  suddenly,  and  they 
came  to  pass.     (^^  Because  I  knew  that 


prophet  in  praises  that  recall  Jehovah's  assertion  of 
His  own  eternity.  She  practically  deified  herself.  So 
a  like  boast  is  put  into  the  month  of  Nineveh  in  Zeph. 
ii.  15,  and  was  repeated  almost  verbally  by  the  poets 
of  Borne :  Terrarum  dea  qentiumque  Roma,  cut  par  est 
nihil,  et  nihil  secundum  (Martial). 

W  In  their  perfection.— Better,  in  their  com- 
pleteness.  She  should  taste  the  fuU  bitterness  of 
widowhood  and  bereavement. 

For  the  multitude  of  thy  Boroeries.— Better, 
in  spite  of  .  .  . 

(10)  i>or  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy  wicked- 
ness •  .  . — Babylon,  like  other  nations  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  her  steps,  took  for  its  law  that  Might  was 
Bight,  practically  denied  the  existence  of  a  Buler 
who  saw  and  judged,  and  boasted  of  its  wisdom.  The 
context  implies  that  the  special  form  of  wisdom  spoken 
of  was  that  of  astrology  and  magic. 

(11)  Thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it  off  .  .  .— 
The  words  have  been  variously  rendered  :  {!)  of  which 
thou  shaU  know  no  dawn,  i.«.,  after  the  night  of  ca- 
lamity; and  (2)  which  thou  shaU  not  be  able  to  charm 
away.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  destruction  being  at  once 
unforeseen  and  irretrievable. 

(12)  If  so  be  thou  shalt  be  able  .  .  .—The 
words  come  with  a  subtle  tone  of  irony.  Persevere  in 
thy  enchantments  .  .  .  perchance  thou  wilt  be  able 
to  profit,  perchance  thou  wiU  strike  terror, 

(13)  Let  now  the  astrologers  .  .  .—The  three 
words  describe  two  aspects  of  the  same  art — (1)  the 
dividers  of  the  heavens,  assigning  stellar  influences  to 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  (2)  the  "  star-gazers,"  further 
defined  as  those  who  make  known  things  to  come  at 
the  new  moon.    The  Assyrian  and  Ohaldsean  observers 


compiled  an  almanack,  in  which  the  days  of  the  month 
were  noted  as  severally  lucky  or  unlucky  for  the  inci» 
dents  of  war  or  of  home-life,  as  the  case  might  be. 

(U)  There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at.— 
Better,  it  shall  not  be  .  .  .  The  destroying  flame  sliall 
be  altogether  other  than  the  fire  on  the  hea^h,  at  which 
a  man  can  sit  and  warm  himself. 

(16)  Thy  merchants,  firom  thy  youth  .  .  .— 
The  commerce  of  Babylon  is  specially  prominent  in  all 
descriptions.  (Comp.  Merod.  L 194 — 196;  Ezek.  xvii.  4.) 
The  time  was  coming  when  those  who  had  thronged  her 
markets  would  desert  her  and  leave  her  to  her 
desolation. 

XLYni. 

(1)  Are  come  forth  out  of  the  waters  or 
Judah. — The  words  limit  the  wider  terms  of  Jacob- 
and  Israel  to  the  Judsean  exiles.  For  the  phrase,  comp. 
"ye that  are  of  the  fountains  of  Israer*  (Ps. Ix^nii. 26). 
The  ideal  attributes  of  Israel,  ''swearing  by  the- 
name  of  Jehovah  .  .  ."  are  pressed  in  contrast  with 
their  actual  state  of  hypocrisy  and  unrighteousness. 

(2)  They  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city 
.  .  . — ^The  words  of  praise  are  s^ken,  as  the  preceding 
words  show,  with  a  touch  of  irony.  Those  who  so 
boasted  were  not  true  citizens  of  Zion  (Ps.  xv.  1 ;  Matt, 
iii.  9).  They  did  not  enter  into  all  that  was  implied  in 
their  confession  of  Jehovah  Sabaoth. 

(3)  I  have  declared  .  .  .  —  Once  more,  for  the 
seventh  time,  the  prophet  presses  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
foreknowledge,  not,  as  before,  against  the  "  no-faith  " 
of  the  heathen,  but  against  the  "  little  faith  "  of  Judah. 

(^)  Because  I  knew  that  thou  art  obstinate 
.  .  • — Ihe  point  is  that  Jehovah  foresees  not  only  thtt* 
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thou  art  ^  obstinate,  and  thy  neck  is  an 
iron  sinew,  and  thy  brow  brass ;  (^>  I 
have  even  from  the  beginning  declared 
it  to  thee;  before  it  came  to  pass  I 
shewed  it  thee :  lest  thou  shouldest  say. 
Mine  idol  hath  done  them,  and  my 
graven  image,  and  my  molten  image, 
hath  commanded  them.  (^)  Thou  hast 
heard,  see  all  this ;  and  will  not  ye  de- 
clare it?  1  have  shewed  thee  new  things 
from  this  tune,  even  hidden  things,  and 
thou  didst  not  know  them.  (^)  They 
are  created  now,  and  not  from  the 
beginning;  even  before  the  day  when 
thou  heardest  them  not;  lest  thou 
shouldest  say.  Behold,  I  knew  them. 
<®>  Tea,  thou  heardest  not ;  yea,  thou 
knewest  not ;  yea,  from  that  time  that 
thine  ear  was  not  opened :  for  I  knew 
that  thou  woiddest  deal  very  treacher- 
ously, and  wast  called  a  transgressor 
from  the  womb.  ^®^  Tor  my  name's  sake 
will  I  defer  mine  anger,  and  for  my 
praise  will  I  refrain  for  tiiee,  that  I  cut 


1  Hcb.,  hard. 


1  Oft  for  tilver. 


a  ch.4S.& 


b  cb.  41.  4  ft  44. 
6;  Rev.  1.  17  ft 
S3.ia. 


8  Or,  the  palm  of 
mp  Tight  hand 
hath  spread  oat. 


thee  not  off.  ^^^^  Behold,  I  have  refined 
thee,  but  not  *  with  silver ;  I  have  chosen 
thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  <^)  For 
mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake, 
will  I  do  it :  for  how  shoidd  my  name  be 
polluted  P  and  •!  will  not  give  my  glory 
unto  another. 

W  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob  and 
Israel,  my  called ;  I  am  he ;  I  am  the 
^  first,  I  also  am  the  last,  t^)  Mine  band 
also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  ^my  right  hand  hath  spanned 
the  heavens :  when  I  call  unto  them, 
they  stand  up  together.  ^^^  All  ye, 
assemble  yourselves,  and  hear;  which 
among  them  hath  declared  these  things  ? 
The  Lord  hath  loved  him :  he  will  do 
his  pleasure  on  Babylon,  and  his  arm 
shall  be  on  the  Chaldeans.  ^^^  I,  even  I, 
have  spoken ;  yea,  I  have  called  him :  I 
have  brought  him,  and  he  shall  make 
his  way  prosperous. 

t^*^  Come  ye  near  unto  me,  hear  ye 
this  ;  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from 


conquests  of  Cyrus,  but  the  obdnracy  of  His  own 
people.  In  Eeypt  ( Jer.  xliv.)  and  in  Babylon,  as  of  old, 
they  were  stiU  a  stiff-necked  people,  inclined  (yerse  5), 
to  ascribe  their  deliyerance  to  another  god,  and  to 
worship  that  eod  in  the  form  of  a  gray  en  image. 

(6)  Thou  East  heard  •  .  .—The  appeal  is  to  the 
•conscience  of  the  exiles.  They  had  heard  the  pre- 
diction. They  are  bidden  to  consider  it  ail.  Should 
not  they  declare  the  impression  it  had  made  on  them  P 

I  have  shewed  thee.— Better,  I  shew  thee,  as  a 
present  incipient  act. 

New  things.—The  "  new  thmgs  "  are  those  that 
lie  in  a  more  distant  future  than  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  which  are  referred  to  as  "  former  things." 

(7)  They  are  oreated  now  .  .  .—The  verb  is 
an  unusual  one,  as  applied  to  the  eyents  of  history. 
What  is  meant  is  that  the  things  which  had  been  from 
the  beginning  in  the  mind  of  God  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  manifested,  through  the  prophet,  as  about  to  pass 
into  act.  What  these  are  the  prophet  deyelops  in  the 
following  chapters,  as  indudii^  the  spiritual  redemp. 
tion  and  restoration  of  Israel  They  were  kept  in  store, 
as  it  were,  to  make  men  wonder  (Uom.  xyi  25,  26). 

Even  before  the  day  when  .  .  .—Better,  and 
before  to-day  thou  hea/rdest  therm  not.  .  .  .  The  reason 
given  for  what  we  might  almost  call  this  method  of 
reserve  and  reticence,  was  that  the  people  had  been 
till  now  unprepared  to  receive  the  tnith,  and  in  their 
state  it  would  but  have  increased  their  condemnation 
(John  xvL  12 ;  Mark  iv.  33). 

(9)  For  my  name*s  sake  .  .  .—The  thought  is 
two-fold,  in  answer  to  the  implied  question  why  Jeho- 
vah had  not  punished  so  guilty  a  people  :  (1)  after  the 
manner  of  men,  that  had  He  destroyed  His  chosen 
people,  the  nations  of  the  world  would  have  thought 
Him  changeable  and  capricious ;  (2)  taking  '*  name  as 
the  symbol  of  character,  that  He  might  assert  His  own 
everlasting  righteousness  and  love,  as  willing  to  save 
rather  than  destroy. 


(10)  I  have  reflined  thee,  but  not  with  silver 
.  .  . — The  meaning  is  obscure,  aud  perhaps  depends  on 
some  unknown  process  in  ancient  metalluigy.  Com- 
monly the  refimnff  of  silver  is  taken  as  a  parable  of 
God's  dealings  with  His  people  (chap.  i.  25 ;  Ezek.  zxii. 
18 — 22 ;  Miu.  iii.  3).  Here  the  thought  seems  to  be 
that  the  discipline  had  been  less  fierce  than  that  of  the 
refiner's  fire.  Silver  was  "  purified  seven  times  in  the 
fire'*  (Ps.  xii.  6) ;  but  that  would  have  brought  aboat  the 
destruction  of  Israel,  and  He  sought  to  spare  them. 

I  have  chosen  thee.— Better,  I  have  tested  thee. 

(U)  Will  I  do  it  .  .  .—The  neuter  pronomi  in- 
eludes  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 

For  how  should  my  name  be  poUuted?— 
The  italics  show  that  "my  name"  is  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  the  context  requires  its  insertion  as  from  verse  9, 
or  that  of  "  my  glory "  from  the  clause  that  follows. 
The  "pollution"  or  desecration  of  the  name  of  Jehovah 
would  follow,  it  is  implied,  on  the  non-completion  of 
His  redeeming  work. 

(12)  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob.— The  prophet 
is  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  the  first  great  section  of 
his  book,  and  his  conclusion  takes  the  form  of  a  con- 
densed epitome  of  the  great  argument  of  chape,  xl.— 
xlviL,  asserting  the  oneness,  the  eternity,  the  onmipo- 
tenoe,  the  ommscience  of  Jehovah. 

(W)  All  ye,  assemble  yourselves.— The  challenge 
is  addressed  as  before  (chap.  xliiL  9)  to  the  worshippers 
of  idols. 

The  Lord  hath  loved  him.— Better,  He  vhm 
the  Lord  loveth  will  do  his  pleasure.  The  context 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  "  pleasure "  and  the 
"arm  "  are  those  of  Cyrus  or  Jehovah.  The  Utter  seems 
to  give  a  preferable  meaning.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  allu- 
sive reference  to  the  idea  implied  in  the  name  of  the  great 
king  of  Israel  (David,  "  beloved,"  or  «  darling  ").  CyrM 
was  to  be  even  as  a  second  David,  beloved  of  the  Lorf- 

(i«)  Come  ye  near  unto  me.— Here  the  address 
would  seem  to  be  made  to  Israel    At  first  Jehovah 
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the  beginning;  from  the  time  that  it 
was,  there  am  I:  and  now  the  Lord 
God,  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me. 
<^'>  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Bedeemer, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  which  teacheth  thee  to  profit, 
which  leadeth  thee  by  the  way  that  thou 
shonldest  go.  ^^  O  that  thou  hadst 
hearkened  to  my  commandments  !  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea : 
(Id)  thy  seed  also  had  been  as  the  sand, 
and  the  of&pring  of  thy  bowels  like  the 
gravel  thereof;  his  name  should  not 
have  been  cut  off  nor  destroyed  from 
before  me. 

^^^  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon,  flee  ye 
from  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  voice  of 
singing  declare  ye,  teU  this,  utter  it 
ev&n  to  the  end  of  the  earth ;  say  ye.  The 


a  Bzod.  19. 4. "  «. 


b    Bxod.  17.  6; 
Num.  20. 11. 


c  ch.  67.  n. 


Lord  'hath  redeemed  his  servant  Jacob- 
(21)  And  they  thirsted  not  when  he  led 
them  through  the  deserts:  he  ^eaused 
the  waters  to  flow  out  of  the  rock  foi^ 
them :  he  clave  the  rock  also,  and  the 
waters  gushed  out. 

(28)  t  There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,, 
unto  the  wicked. 

CHAPTEEXLIX.— (1)  Listen,  Oisles^ 
unto  me ;  and  hearken,  ye  people,  from 
far;  The  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the 
womb ;  from  the  bowels  of  my  mother 
hath  he  made  mention  of  my  name. 
(^)  And  he  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a 
sharp  sword ;  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand 
hath  he  hid  me,  and  made  me  a  polished 
shaft ;  in  his  quiver  hath  he  hid  me ; 
(^>  and  said  unto  me.  Thou  a/rt  my 
servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be 


appears  as  the  speaker,  and  as  using  ranch  the  same 
langnage  as  before.  At  the  close  the  prophet  appears 
abmptly,  as  speaking  in  his  own  person.  Pernaps, 
indeed,  the  prophet  is  the  speaker  throaghout.  A 
paraphnse  will  perhaps  help  to  explain  the  sequence  of 
thonght.      "  I  naYO  not  from  the  beginning  of  mj 

{iropnetic  work  spoken  in  dark,  ambignona  speeches 
ike  the  oracles  of  the  heathen.  From  the  time  that 
the  great  work  began  to  unfold  itself  I  was  present, 
contemplating  it.  Kow  the  time  of  revelation  has 
come.  The  Lord  Ood  hath  sent  me  (this  is  the  Hebrew 
order)  ,*  and  Hie  BpirU,  This  g^ves,  it  is  believed,  an 
adequate  explanation.  B  j  some  interpreters  the  closing 
words  are  referred  to  the  mysterious  ''  Servant  of  the 
Ijord/'  and  bv  others  the  Spirit  is  made  the  object 
and  not  the  subject  of  the  wora  "  sent." 

(17)  The  Lord  thy  Gk>d  which  teaoheth  thee 
to  profit. — The  words  applied  to  the  natural  human, 
perJ^ps  we  may  add,  to  the  specially  national,  desire, 
to  make  a  good  investment.  The  question  what  was 
profitable  ?  was  one  to  which  men  returned  very 
oifEerent  answers.  It  was  the  work  of  the  true 
Redeemer  to  lead  men  to  the  one  true  imperishable 
gain  (comp.  Matt.  xri.  26),  to  lead  them  in  the  one 
right  way  (John  xiv.  4—6). 

(18)  Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river.— 
Literally,  "as  the  river,"  i.e.,  tue  Euphrates,  which  for 
the  Babylonian  exiles  was  a  natural  standard  of  com- 
parison. "  Biehteousness,*'  as  elsewhere,  includes  the 
idea  of  the  blessedness  which  is  its  recompense. 
United  with  ''peace"  it  implies  every  element  of 
prosperity. 

(19)  lake  the  gravel  thereof.— -Literally,  cm  the 
howeU  thereof,  t.e.,  as  that  within  the  bowels  of  the 
sand,  the  living  creatures  that  swarm  in  countless 
invriads  in  the  sea.  The  two  verses  utter  the  sigh 
which  has  come  from  the  heart  of  all  true  teachers  as 
they  contemplate  the  actual  state  of  men  and  compare 
it  with  what  might  have  been.  (Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  29, 
30;  Lukexix.42.) 

(20)  Gk>  ye  forth  of  Babylon  .  .  .—The  sorrow 
and  sighing  are  past,  and  the  prophet  speaks  to  the 
remnant  that  shall  return.  They  are  to  act  without  fear 
on  the  promises  of  God,  on  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  to 


start  at  once  on  their  homeward  journey,  and  as  they 
go,  to  proclaim  what  great  things  Grod  nath  done  for 
them. 

(21)  He  caused  the  waters  to  flow  .  •  .—A 
dead  prosaic  literalism  makes  men  wonder  that  there  is 
no  record  of  such  wonders  on  the  return  from  Babylon. 
A  truer  insight  recognises  that  the  *'  water  out  of  tho 
rock  "  is,  as  ever,  the  symbol  of  spiritual  refreshment 
(chaps,  xli.  17—19,  xliii.  19,  20 ;  John  iv.  10). 

(22)  There  is  no  peace.— The  warning  was 
needed  even  for  the  liberated  exOes.  There  was  an 
implied  condition  as  to  all  God's  gifts.  Even  tho 
highest  blessings,  freedom  and  home,  were  no  real 
blessings  to  those  who  were  unworthy  of  them. 

(1)  Listen,  O  isles  .  .  • — The  argument  against 
idolatry  has  been  brought  to  its  close,  and  a  new 
section  opens,  and  with  it  there  is  a  new  speaker,  the 
mysterious'" Servant  of  the  Lord,"  (chap.  xlii.  1),  at 
once  identified  with  Israel  (verse  3),  in  fulfilling  ita 
ideal,  and  yet  distinguished  from  it,  as  its  Restorer  and 
Redeemer.  "  Isles  "  as  before  stand  vaguely  for  *'  far. 
off  countries."  The  invitation  is  addressed  to  the 
heathen  far  and  wide. 

The  Lord  hath  called  me  ftom  the  womb. 
—The  words  indicate  a  predestined  vocation.  (Comp. 
Jer.  i.  5;  Luke  i.  15,  41;  Gal.  i.  15.)  Admitting  the 
thought  of  a  Divine  oider  working  in  human  historv, 
the  idea  of  such  a  vocation  fdlows  in  inevitable 
sequence. 

(2)  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp 
sword. — The  words  indicate  at  once  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  "  Servant's  "  victories.  It  is  his  speech 
that  wounds  and  heab,  his  words  that  go  like  wmged 
arrows  to  their  mark.  The  description  finds  an  echo 
m  Heb.  iv.  12 ;  Rev.  i.  16,  xix.  15 ;  Eph.  vi.  17.  The 
"  shaft**  is  ''polished,"  as  piercing  without  impediment. 
It  is  "  hid  in  the  quiver,"  reserved,  in  the  drama  of  the 
world's  history,  and  in  each  crisis  of  the  Servant's  life, 
till  the  "hour  was  come,"  the  appointed  "fulness  of 
time  "  (John  ii.  4,  vii.  6 ;  GraL  iv.  4). 

(8)  Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel.—Not  that 
the  "  Servant^'  4s  merely  the  nation,  but  that  he  fulfils 
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glorified.  <^^  Then  I  said,  I  have  la- 
boured in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength 
for  nought,  and  in  vain :  yet  surely  my 
judgment  w  with  the  Lord,  and  ^  my  work 
with  my  God.  <*)  And  now,  saith  the 
LoBD  that  formed  me  from  the  womb 
to  be  his  servant,  to  bring  Jacob  again  to 
him,  2  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered, 
yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  and  my  God  shall  be  my  strength. 
<^)  And  he  said,  ^  It  is  a  light  thing  that 
thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise 
up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore 
the  ^preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  also  give 
thee  for  a  *light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the 
«nd  of  the  earth. 

(7)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer 
of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  ^to  him 
whom  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the 
nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers, 
Xings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also 
shall  worship,  because  of  the  Lord  that 


I  Or,  my  revrard. 


2  Or,  That  Jaratl 
may  be  ytUJuieiJ 
to  Atin,    awi    J 
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is  faithful,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
and  he  shall  choose  thee. 

<®)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  *In  an  accept- 
able time  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in  a 
day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee: 
and  I  will  preserve  thee,  and  give  thee 
for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  •estab- 
lish the  earth,  to  cause  to  inherit  the 
desolate  heritages ;  <^^  that  thou  mayest 
say  *to  the  prisoners.  Go  forth ;  to  them 
thiit  are  in  darkness,  Shew  yourselves. 
They  shall  feed  in  the  ways,  and  their 
pastures  shall  be  in  all  high  places. 
(10)  They  shall  not  ^  hunger  nor  thirst ; 
neither  shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite 
them :  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them 
shall  lead  them,  even  by  the  springs  of 
water  shall  he  guide  them.  <*^)  And  I 
will  make  all  my  mountains  a  way,  and 
my  highways  shall  be  exalted.  '^^  Be- 
hold, these  shall  come  from  far :  and, 
lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the 
west ;  and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim. 


its  ideal.  "  Israel "  had  beg^  with  bemg  an  in- 
dividual name.  It  should  be  so  once  more  in  the 
person  of  Him  who  would  be  truly  "a prince  with  God." 

In  whom  I  will  be  glorifled.— Better,  in  whom 
I  unit  glorify  myself.  The  words  find  a  conscious 
echo  in  John  xiii  31,  32,  xvii.  1 — 6. 

(4)  Then  I  said.— The  accents  of  disappointment 
sound  strangely  on  coming  from  the  lipe  of  the  true 
Servant ;  but  the  prophet  had  learnt  by  his  own  experi- 
ence that  this  formed  part  of  the  discipline  of  every 
true  servant  of  Gk>d,  in  proportion  to  the  thc/roughness 
of  his  service,  and  therefore  it  was  not  strange  to  him 
that  the  ideal  Servant  should  also  taste  that  bitterness. 
We  find  in  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  a  partial  illus. 
tration  of  the  law  (Jer.  xx.  14).  We  find  its  highest 
fulfilment  in  the  cries  of  Gethsemane  and  Gk>lgotha, 
The  sense  of  failure  is  surmounted  only,  as  here,  by 
looking  to  another  judgment  than  man's,  and  another 
reward  (better  than  "work").     (Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3.) 

(6)  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered.— Better, 
and  that  Israel  be  gathered  to  Him,  The  negative,  as 
in  chap.  ix.  3,  comes  from  an  error  of  transcription; 
for  "  yet "  read  and.  The  Servant  falls  back  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  work  committed  to  him,  that  of 
restoring  Israel,  and  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  accomplished.  Ck>mp.  the  argument  of  Bom. 
ix. — xi. 

(^)  And  he  said. — ^The  words  are  repeated  from 
"  saith  the  Lord "  of  the  preceding  verse,  where  they 
had  been  followed  by  a  long  parenthesis.  The  Servant 
becomes  conscious  of  a  higher  mission.  All  national 
barriers  are  broken  down.  He  is  to  be  the  bearer  of  a 
message  of  peace  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  has 
"  other  sheep  not  of  this  fold  "  (John  x.  16). 

(7)  To  him  whom  man  despiseth.—Literally, 
to  one  despised  of  sold,  where  "  soul "  may  either 
stand  for  <'men"  as  in  the  Authorised  version,  or 
imply  that  the  contempt  enters  into  the  soul  of  the 
sufferer.  (Comp.  Ps.  cv.  18 )  The  point  of  the  words 
lies  in  the  fact  tnat  the  doer  of  the  great  work  is  to  be 
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despised  by  the  world's  judgment  or  by  his  own 
people,  by  proud  rulers  (comp.  1  Cor.  L  27);  and  yet 
ne,  and  no  other,  will  accomplish  it. 

(8)  In  an  acceptable  time.— Literally,  in  the 
season  of  good  pleasure.  The  message  is  borne  in  on 
the  soul  of  the  servant  as  the  secret  of  confidence  and 
strength.  It  will  be  his  work  to  be  the  link  in  a  new 
covenant  with  the  people,  an  idea  afterwards  developed 
by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  31),  and  reaching  its  fulfilment  in 
Matt  xxvi.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  20. 

To  cause  to  inherit  the  desolate  heritages.— 
The  prophet  may  have  thought  of  a  literal  foMlment 
such  as  was  probably  in  part  accomplished  by 
Zerubbabel.  We,  seeing  the  prediction  in  the  light  of 
its  fulfilment,  look  to  the  spiritual  inheritance. 

(9)  That  thou  mavest  say  to  the  prisoners 
.  .  .—-Comn.  chap.  xliL  6,  7.  Here,  perhaps,  the 
thought  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  is  more  exclusiyely 
prominent ;  but  the  words  have  obviously  a  yet  wider 
and  higher  application. 

aoj  Neither  shall  the  heat  .  .  .—The  word  is  the 
same  as  the  "  parched  ground  "  of  chap.  xxxv.  7,  and 
stands,  as  there,  for  the  mirage  of  the  scorching 
desert. 

(11)  My  mountains  .  .  ,  my  highways  .  .  .— 
The  pronoun  asserts  the  universal  lordship  of  Jehovah. 
The  whole  earth  is  His. 

aa)  From  the  west.— Literally,  from  the  sea,  which 
commonly  has  this  meaning.  In  Ps.  evil  3,  however, 
it  clearly  stands  for  the  south,  and  is  probably  used  iu 
that  sense  here.  In  this  case  *'  from  far  "  stands  for 
the  south,  probably  for  the  distant  Ethiopia,  where 
Jewish  exiles  had  ahready  found  their  way  (Zeph. 
iii.  10).  , 

From  the  land  of  Sinim.— The  region  thus  named 
is  clearly  the  uUima  Thule  of  the  prophet's  hoiMon, 
and  this  excludes  the  "  Sinites  *'  of  Canaan  (Gen.  i.hl 
and  the  Sin  (Pelusium)  of  Egjyt  Modem  scholars 
are  almost  unanimous  in  makmg  it  refer  to  the  Chinese. 
Phoenician  or  Babylonian  commerce  may  have  msAc 
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<^3)  Sing,  O  heavens ;  and  be  joyful,  O 
•earth ;  and  break  forth  into  singing,  O 
mountains :  for  the  Lord  hath  com- 
forted his  people,  and  will  have  mercy 
upon  his  afflicted. 

<i*)  But  Zion  said,  The  Lord  hath  for- 
saken me,  and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten 
me.  ^^*)  Can  a  woman  forget  her  suck- 
ing child,  ^that  she  shordd  not  have 
compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb? 
yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not 
forget  thee.  ^^^^  Behold,  I  have  graven 
thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands ;  thy 
walls  are  continually  before  me.  ^^-^^  Thy 
children  shall  make  haste ;  thy  de- 
stroyers and  they  that  made  thee  waste 
shall  go  forth  of  thee.  <^®)«Lift  up 
thine  eyes  round  about,  and  behold :  all 
these  gather  themselves  together,  and 
<;ome  to  thee.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
thou  shalt  surely  clothe  thee  with  them 
ull,  as  with  an  ornament,  and  bind  them 
on  theCy  as  a  bride  doeth.  (^)  For  thy 
waste  and  thy  desolate  places,  and  the 
land  of  thy  destruction,  shall  even  now 
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be  too  narrow  by  reason  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  they  that  swallowed  thee  up 
shall  be  far  away.  ^^>  The  children 
which  thou  shalt  have,  after  thou  hast 
lost  the  other,  shall  say  again  in  thine 
ears,  The  ^ place  w  too  strait  for  me: 
give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell. 
(21)  Then  shalt  thou  say  in  thine  heart. 
Who  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  1 
have  lost  my  children,  and  am  desolate, 
a  captive,  and  removing  to  and  fro?  and 
who  hath  brought  up  these  ?  Behold,  I 
was  left  alone ;  these,  where  had  they 
been  ? 

(22)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold, 

1  will  lift  up  mine  hand  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  set  up  my  standard  to  the  people  : 
and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  timr 

2  arms,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
carried  upon  their  shoulders.  ^^^  And 
kings  shall  be  thy  ^nursing  fathers, 
and  their  *queens  thy  nursing  mothers  : 
they  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their 
face  toward  the  earth,  and  *lick  up  the 
dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  shalt  know 


that  people  known,  at  least  by  name,  to  the  prophet. 
Recent  Chinese  researches  have  brought  to  light 
traditions  that  in  b.c.  2353  (and  again  in  B.c.  1110) 
a  people  came  from  a  strange  western  Lind,  bringing 
with  tnem  a  tortoise,  on  the  shell  of  which  was  a  history 
•of  the  world,  in  strange  characters  ''like  tadpoles. 
It  is  inferred  that  this  was  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
and  the  theory  has  been  recently  maintained  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  present  Chinese  mode  of 
writing.  (See  Cheyne's  "  JBxcnrsus,"  ii  p.  20,  and  an 
elaborate  article  on  "China  and  Assyria"  in  the 
Qiiarterly  Review  for  October,  18B2.)  Porcelain  with 
-Chinese  characters  has  been  found,  it  may  be  added,  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes  (WiUonson,  Ancient 
Egyptians,  1st  ser.,  lii.  106 — 109).  All  recent  disco- 
Tenes  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  commerce  of  the 
great  ancient  monarchies  was  wider  than  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  century  imagined.  The  actual  immigration 
of  Jews  into  Cnina  is  belieyed  to  haye  taken  place 
about  B.C.  200  (Delitzsch  in  loc), 

(losing,  O  heavens.--As  in  chap.  xliy.  23,  all 
nature  is  inyited  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  praise  for 
the  deliyerance  of  Israel. 

(U)  But  Zion  said  .  .  .—In  the  midst  of  all  that 
Jehoyah  was  doing  for  his  people  they  were  still  show- 
ing their  little  faith,  and  thinking  of  themselyes  as 
forsaken.  They  shared  the  misgiyings  which  were 
felt  eyen  by  the  Senrant,  but  they  did  not  rise  out  of 
them  as  quickly  as  He  did  into  the  full  assurance  of 
faith. 

(16)  Can  a  woman  forget  .  .  .P— The  loye  of 
Jehoyah  for  Hia  chosen  ones  is  more  than  that  of  a 
father,  more  tender  and  unchangeable  eyen  than  the 
maternal  loye  which  exists  often  in  the  most  deprayed. 
Eyen  that  may  perish,  but  not  so  His  pitying  affection. 

(i«)  Behold,  I  have  grayen  tnee  .  ,  .—The 
words  point  to  the  almost  uniyersal  practice  of  tattoo- 
ing.   A  man  thus  "  engrayed  "  the  name  of  hia  god,  or 


the  outlines  of  his  home,  or  the  face  of  her  lie  loyed, 
upon  liis  hands  or  arms.  So,  by  a  boldly  authrox>o- 
morphic  figure,  Jehoyah  had  "  grayen  '*  Jerusalem  on 
His  nands.  He  could  not  open  them,  i.e.,  could  not 
act,  without  being  reminded  of  her.  Tlie  "  walls  '*  may 
be  either  those  of  the  earthly  city  lying  in  ruins,  or 
those  of  the  heayenly  Jerusalem. 

(17)  Thy  children  shaU  make  haste.— A  yarious 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Targum,  and  Yulg.,  giyes 
thy  builders.  They  rush  to  their  work  of  restoration ; 
the  destroyers  and  rayagers  go  forth. 

(18)  Lift  up  thine  eyes.— The  daughter  of  Zion  is 
called  on  to  gaze  on  the  returning  exiles.  Tliey  shall 
be  her  gems  and  her  girdle  as  the  bride  of  her  new 
espousau.  A  distant  parallel  is  found  in  tiie  story  of 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  pointing  to  her  children  as 
more  precious  jewels  than  tnose  of  her  wealthy  rival. 

(19)  ShaU  even  now  be  too  narrow.— Literally, 
with  a  yiyid  abruptness,  thou  shalt  be  ,  .  ,  Tlie  over 
population  of  the  future  is  contrasted  with  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  past  (chaps,  iii.  6,  iy.  1). 

(20)  The  children  whioh  thou  shalt  have  .  •  • 
— Better,  the  children  of  thy  bereave^nent  (i.e.,  bom 
when  Zion  thought  herself  bereayed)  shall  yet  say  .  .  . 

W  Who  hath  begotten  me  these  .  .  .  P— 
Better,  who  haih  borne  .  .  .  ?  Tlie  widowed  daughter 
of  Zion  cannot  belieye  that  these  crowding  children 
are  her  own,  and  asks,  Who  then  is  their  mother? 
She,  the  widowed  one,  the  prisoner,  dragged  hither 
and  thither,  could  not  claim  them. 

(22)  rphe  (Gentiles  .  .  .  the  people  .  •  .—Both 
words  are  used  of  the  heathen.  They  are  summoned 
by  the  uplifted  signal  of  Jehoyah  to  do  their  work  as 
nursing  fathers,  carrying  the  children  in  their  bosoin 
(Num.  xi.  12). 

(23)  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers  •  .  .— 
As  a  rule  kings  gaye  their  children  to  be  brought  up 
by  their  nobles  i2  Kings  x.  5).     Zion  should  haye 
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that  I  am  the  Lobd  :  for  they  shall  not 
be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me.  ^^^  Shall 
the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty,  or 
^  the  lawful  captive  delivered  ?  ^^s)  Bu^ 
thus  saith  the  Lobd,  Even  the  ^captives 
of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away,  and 
the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall  be  de- 
livered: for  I  will  contend  with  him 
that  contendeth  with  thee,  and  I  will 
save  thy  children.  <^^  And  I  will  feed 
them  that  oppress  thee  vdth  their  own 
flesh ;  and  they  shall  be  drunken  with 
their  own  *  blood,  as  with  ^  sweet  wine  : 
and  all  flesh  shall  know  that  I  the  Lobd 
am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer,  the 
mighty  One  of  Jacob. 

CHAPTEE  L.— (1)  Thus  saith  the 
Lobd,  Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother's 
divorcement,  whom  I  have  put  away  ? 
or  which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom 
I  have  sold  you?  Behold,  for  your 
iniquities  have  ye  sold  yourselves,  and 
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for  your  transgressions  is  your  mother 
put  away.  ^^^  Wherefore,  when  I  came^ 
was  there  no  man  9  when  I  called,  wa» 
there  none  to  answer?  *Is  my  hand 
shortened  at  all,  that  it  cannot  redeem? 
or  have  I  no  power  to  deliver?  behold,. 
at  my  rebuke  I  *dry  up  the  sea,  I  make 
the  '^rivers  a  wilderness :  their  fish 
stinketh,  because  there  is  no  water,  and 
dieth  for  thirst.  <^J  I  clothe  the  heavens- 
with  blackness,  and  I  make  sackcloth, 
their  covering. 

<*)  The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the 
tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  should 
know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
him  that  is  'weary:  he  wakeneth  morn- 
ing by  morning,  he  wakeneth  mine  ear 
to  hear  as  the  learned.  (*)  The  Lord 
God  hath  opened  mine  ear,  and  I  was 
not  -^rebellious,  neither  turned  away 
back.  (*)  ^I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,. 
and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off 
the  hair :  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame 


kings  tliemselves  and  their  queens  to  rear  her  children. 
They  sliall  bow  down  to  her,  the  true  Israel,  the  true 
Ecclesia,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah. 

<2i)  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  .  .  .  P— The  question 
is  asked  by  Zion  in  her  little  faith.  The  next  phrase, 
*'  lawful  captive,"  literally  "  captive  of  righteousness," 
may  mean,  (1)  as  in  the  Authorised  version,  a  captive 
whom  the  conqueror  had  a  right  to  take,  or  (2)  one 
who  was  righteous  and  yet  had  been  given  into 
captivity.  Neither  meaning  is  quite  satisfictory.  A 
conjectural  emendation  g^ves  the  captives  of  the  terrible 
one,  which  fits  in  with  the  parallelism  of  the  next 
verse. 

<25)  I  will  contend  .  .  . — ^The  pronoun  is  specially 
emphatic.  The  question  of  verse  24  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  because  Jehovah  is  the  deliverer. 

(^)  I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  thee  .  .  .— 
The  words  are,  of  course,  symbolical  of  the  utter 
collapse,  the  self -destructive  struggles  of  the  enemies 
of  Zion,  i.e.,  of  the  company,  or  Ecclesia,  of  the 
redeemed. 

The  mighty  One  of  Jaoob.-^ame  word,  and 
that  a  rare  one,  as  in  chap.  i.  24. 

L. 

(1)  Where  is  the  bill  .  .  .  P— The  thought  seems 
suggested  by  chap.  xlix.  14,  but  expands  in  a  different 
direction.  Doih  questions  impl^  a  negative  answer. 
Jehovah  had  not  formally  repudiated  the  wife  ( Judah) 
whom  he  had  chosen  (Dent.  xxiv.  1)  as  he  had  done  her 
eiBier  Israel  ( Jer.  iii.  8 ;  Hos.  ii.  2).  He  had  no  creditors 
among  the  nations  who  could  claim  her  children.  On 
the  law  of  debt  which  supplies  the  image,  comp.  Exod. 
xxi.  7 ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Neb.  v.  5.  The  divorce,  the  sale, 
were  her  acts  and  not  His. 

(2)  Wherefore,  when  I  came  .  .  .  P— The 
"coming"  of  Jehovah  must  be  taken  in  all  its  width  of 
meaning.  He  came  in  the  deliverance  from  Babylon, 
in  a  promise  of  still  greater  blessings,  in  the  fullest 


sense,  in  and  through  His  Servant,  and  yet  none  came 
to  help  in  the  work,  or  even  to  receive  the  message. 
(Comp.  chap.  Ixiii.  3.)  Not  that  He  needed  human 
helpers.  In  words  that  remind  ns,  in  their  sequence,  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  plagues  of  Egyp^  the  prophet 
piles  up  the  mighty  wor&  of  which  He  is  capable. 
The  words  are  echoed  in  Rev.  vi  12,  viiL  9, 12. 

(4)  The  liOrd  Gkni  •  .  . — A  new  section  beg^ina  in 
the  form  of  an  abruptly  introduced  soliloquy.  As  in 
chap.  xlix.  4,  the  speaker  is  the  Servant  of  Jehovi^,  not 
Isaiah,  though  we  may  legitimately  trace  in  what 
follows  some  echoes  of  the  prophet*s  own  experience. 
The  union  of  the  two  names  Adonai  Jahveh  (or  Jehovah) 
indicates,  as  elsewhere,  a  special  solemnity. 

The  tongue  of  the  learned.— Better,  of  a  die- 
dpU,  or,  well-trained  scholar. 

That  I  should  know  how  to  speak.— Better, 
thai  I  should  know  how  to  svuiain  (or,  refresh)  the 
weary  wUh  a  word. 

He  wakeneth.— The  daily  teaching  of  the  monunff- 
communion  with  God  is  contrasted  by  implication  with 
the  dreams  and  ni^ht  visions  of  a  less  perfect  inspira^ 
tion.  An  illustration,  perhaps  a  conscious  fulfilment, 
may  be  found  in  Mark  i.  35 ;  Luke  iv.  42. 

To  hear  as  the  learned.  —  Read  disciples,  aa 
before.  The  true  Servant  is  also  as  a  scholar,  studiona 
of  the  Master's  will,  as  are  other  scholars. 

(5, 6)  The  Lord  Q^d.^ehovah  Adonai^  as  before. 
The  Servant  continues  his  soliloquy.  What  has  come 
to  him  in  the  morning  communings  with  God  is,  as  in 
the  next  verse,  that  he  too  is  to  bear  reproach  and 
shame,  as  other  disciples  had  done  before  him.  The 
writer  of  Ps.  xxii.  7,  the  much-endniing  Job  (Job  xxx. 
10),  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xx.  7),  were  but  fore, 
shadowings  of  the  sufferings  that  should  fall  on  him. 
And  all  this  the  true  Servant-Scholar  accents  willingly, 
because  it  is  his  Father's  will.  Etere  agam  we  cannot 
fail  to  trace  the  influence  of  Isaiah's  words  in  all  oar 
Lord's  utterances  as  to  His  passion.  (Comp.  Mjitt» 
xvi.  21 ;  Mark  x.  34;  Luke  xviu.  32.) 
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and  spitting.  ^  For  the  Lord  Gon  will 
help  me ;  therefore  shali  I  not  be  con- 
founded :  therefore  have  I  set  my  face 
like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed.  ^^  ^Heis  near  that  justi- 
fieth  me;  who  will  contend  with  me? 
let  us  stand  toother:  who  is  ^mine 
adyersarT?  let  him  come  near  to  me. 
<^>  Behold,  the  Lord  Gon  will  help  me ; 
who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me?  lo, 
they  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment ;  the 
moth  shall  eat  them  up. 

(10)  Who  is  among  you  that  f eareth 
the  LoBD,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his 
servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
hath  no  light?  let  him  trust  in  the 
name  of  the  Lobd,  and  stay  upon  his 
God.  (^^>  Behold,  all  ye  that  landle  a 
fire,  that  compass  yourselves  about  with 
•sparks  :  walk  iu  the  light  of  your  fire, 
and  in  the  sparks  thai  ye  have  kindled. 
^This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand ;  ye 
shall  lie  down  in  sorrow. 


a  Bom.  8L  n,  8& 
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CHAPTER  LL— W  Hearken  to  me, 
ye  that  follow  after  righteousness,  ye 
that  seek  the  Lord  :  look  unto  the  rock 
whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole 
of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digged.  ^^^  Look 
unto  Abraham  your  father,  and  unto 
Sarah  that  bare  you:  for  I  called  him 
alone,  and  blessed  him,  and  increased 
him.  (^)  For  the  Lobd  shall  comfort  Zion : 
he  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places ;  and 
he  wiU  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden, 
andherdesert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lobd; 
joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein, 
thanksgivings  and  the  voice  of  melody. 

<*)  Hearken  unto  me,  my  people ;  and 
give  ear  unto  me,  O  my  nation :  for  a 
law  shall  proceed  from  me,  and  I  will 
make  my  judgment  to  rest  for  a  light 
of  the  people.  ^^  Mv  righteousness  is 
near ;  my  salvation  is  gone  forth,  and 
mine  arms  shall  judge  the  people ;  the 
isles  shall  wait  upon  me,  and  on  mine 
arm  shall  they  trust.     ^Lift  up  your 


(7)  The  Lord  Gtod  will  help  me.— That  one  stay 
g^ves  to  the  suffering  Servant  an  indomitahle  strength. 
(Oomp  for  the  phrase  Jer.  i.  18 ;  Ezek.  iii.  9.) 

(8)  He  is  near  that  justifieth— i.6.»  declares  inno- 
cent  and  righteous.  Appealing  from  the  unrighteous 
judges  of  the  earth,  the  Servant  commits  himself  to 
Him  who  judfl^es  rig^hteously  (Luke  xxiii.  46).  With  that 
Judge  to  deeuire  his  innocence,  what  does  he  care  for 
the  accuser  P    (Gomp.  Bom.  viii.  33,  34.) 

Who  is  mine  adversary  P— literally,  the  master 
of  a  laW'Suit,  i.e.,  the  prosecutor. 

(0)  They  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment.— An 
echo  of  Job  xiii  28;  Ps.  cii.  26;  reproduced  in 
chap.  li.  6. 

00)  That  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant.— 
The  question  may  be  asked  of  any  servant  of  Jehovah, 
such  as  was  Isaiah  himself,  but  receives  its  highest 
application  in  the  Servant  who  has  appeared  as  speddng 
in  the  preceding  verses. 

That  walketh  in  darkness.— The  words  grow  at 
once  out  of  the  prophet's  own  experience  and  that  of 
the  ideal  Servant.  All  true  servants  know  what  it  is  to 
feel  as  if  the  light  for  which  they  looked  had  for  a  time 
failed  them,  to  utter  a  prayer  like  that  of  Ajaz,  "  Give 
li^ht,  and  let  us  die  "  (Hom.  II  xvii.  647).  The  Servant 
felt  it  when  he  uttered  the  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  P  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  46).  For 
suen  an  one  there  were  the  words  of  counsel,  **  Trust,  in 
spite  of  the  darkness."  So  the  cry  of  the  forsidcen 
Servant  was  followed  by  the  word  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  (Luke  zxiiL  46). 

(11)  All  ye  that  kindle  a  fire.— The  words  obvi. 
ously  point  to  any  human  substitute  for  the  Divine 
light,  and  thus  include  the  two  meanings  which  com- 
mentators havo  given  them :  (1)  Man's  fiery  wrath,  that 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God ;  and  (2)  man's 
attempt  to  rest  in  earthlj  comforts  or  enjoyments  in- 
stead of  in  the  light  and  joy  that  comes  from  God. 

That  oompass  yourselves  about  with  sparks. 
— ^The  words  are  rendered  by  many  congQentAtorB,  gird 
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yourselves  vfith  burning  darts,  or  firebrands,  i.e.,  with 
calumnies  and  execrations  as  your  weapons  of  warfare. 
(Gomp.  Ephes.  vi.  16.) 

Ye  shiul  lie  down  in  sorrow.— The  words  point 
to  a  death  of  anguish,  perhaps  to  the  torment  that 
foUows  death  (comp.  Luke  xvi  24),  as  tiie  outcome  of 
the  substitution  of  the  earthly  for  Uie  heavenly  light. 

LI. 

(1)  Look  unto  the  rock.— The  implied  argument 
is,  that  the  wonder  involved  in  the  origin  of  Israel  is  as 
a  ground  of  faith  in  its  restoration  and  perpetuity. 
The  rock  is,  of  course,  Abraham,  the  pit,  Sarah. 

(2)  I  called  him  alone.— Literally,  as  one.  11  so 
g^reat  a  nation  had  sprung  from  one  man  (Heb.  xi.  12), 
so  would  God  out  of  the  faithful  remnant  once  more 
create  a  people.  (Comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  24,  where  the 
exiles  are  represented  as  boastfully  inverting  the  argu- 
ment :  "  Abraham  was  one,  and  we  are  many ;  there" 
fore  we  shall  prosper,  the  chances  are  in  our  favour.") 

(3)  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden. 
— Interesting  as  showing  Isaiah's  acquaintance  with 
Gren.  i. — iii.  (Comp.  Es^k.  xxxL  9,  16,  xxxvi.  35; 
Joel  ii.  3.)  "  Paradise  "  has  already  entered  into  the 
idea  of  future  restoration  (Bev.  ii.  7). 

W  A  law  shall  proceed.— "  Law "  and  "judg^ 
ment"  include  all  forms  of  divine  revelation,  and 
specially  the  "glad  tidings"  which  are  the  ground- 
work of  the  highest  law.  (Comp.  Luke  i  77 ;  Bom. 
i.  17.) 

(5)  Mine  arms  shall  judge  the  people.— Liter^ 
ally,  the  peoples,  including  Israel  and  the  heathen.  The^ 
work  of  judgment  tiius,  as  ever,  comes  first ;  after  it  the 
isles  (i.6.,  f ar-ofP  countries),  as  representing  the  heathen, 
shall  be  converted,  and  trust  the  very  Arm  that  smote 
them. 

(^)  Shall  die  in  like  manner— i.e.,  shall  vanish 
into  nothingness.  Many  commentators,  however,  ren- 
der, shall  die  like  gnats;  shall  live  their  little  day 
and  pass  away ;  thus  supplying  a  third  similitude,  in 
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eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the 
earth  beneath :  for  '  the  heavens  shall 
vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shaU  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like 
manner :  bnt  my  salvation  shall  be  for 
ever,  and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be 
abolished. 

<^  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  know 
righteousness,  the  people  *in  whose 
heart  is  my  law ;  "  fear  ye  not  the 
reproach  of  men,  neither  be  ye  afraid 
of  their  revilings.  ^®)  For  the  moth  shall 
eat  them  up  Uke  a  garment,  and  the 
worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool :  but  my 
rightepuBness  shaJl  be  for  ever,  and  my 
salvation  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

<*)  Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength,  O 
arm  of  the  Lobd  ;  awake,  as  in  the 
ancient  days,  in  the  generations  of  old. 
Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Bahab, 
and  wounded  the  ^dragon  ?  ^^^^  A  rt  thou 
not  it  which  hath  'dried  the  sea,  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep;  that  hath 
made  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  way  for 
the  ransomed  to  pass  over  P  ^^^  There- 
fore -^the  redeemed  of  the  Lobd  shall 
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return,  and  come  with  singing  unto 
Zion ;  and  everlasting  joy  shall  he  upon 
their  head:  they  sh^  obtain  gladness 
and  joy;  and  sorrow  and  mourning 
shall  flee  away. 

<^J  I,  even  1,  am  he  that  comforteth 
you :  who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest 
be  afraid  ^of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and 
of  the  son  of  man  which  shall  be  made 
*a«  grass ;  ^^^  and  forgettest  the  Lobd 
thy  maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth 
the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth;  and  hast  feared  continually 
every  day  because  of  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor,  as  if  he  ^were  ready  to  de- 
Htroj?   and  where  is  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor  P     ^*)  The  captive  exile  has- 
teneth  that  he  may  be  loosed,  and  that 
he  should  not  die  in  the  pit,  nor  that 
his  bread  should  faiL     (^)  But  I  am  the 
Lobd  thy  God,  that  'divided  the  sea, 
whose  waves  roared :  The  Lobd  of  hosts 
is  his  name.     ^^  And  I  have  put  my 
words  *in  thy  mouth,  and  I  have  covered 
thee  in  the  shadow  of  mine  hand,  that 
I  may  plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  and  say  unto 
Zion,  Thou  art  my  x)eople. 


4i'Idition  to  the  "  smoke  "  and  the  ''  garmeni"  We  are 
reminded  once  again  of  Ps.  cii.  26 ;  and  we  may  add, 
Matt.  xxiv.  35  ;  2  Peter  iii.  10. 

(7)  Ye  that  know  righteousness.  —  Jehovah, 
throufi^h  His  Servant,  speaks  to  the  Israel  within  Israel, 
the  Church  within  the  Church.  They  need  support 
against  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  men,  and  are  to  find 
it  in  the  thought  that  the  revilers  perish  and  that 
Jehovah  is  eternal. 

(8)  The  moth  .  .  •  the  worm.— The  two  words  in 
Hebrew  have  the  force  of  an  emphatic  assonance — hsh 
and  adsh. 

(0)  Awake,  awake.— Who  is  the  speaker  that  thus 
bursts  into  this  grand  apostrophe  P  (1)  The  redeemed 
and  ideal  Israel,  or  (2)  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  or  (3) 
the  prophet,  or  (4)  Jehovah,  as  in  self -communing,  after 
the  manner  of  men,  like  that  of  Deborah  in  Judges  v. 
12.  On  the  whole  the  first  seems  the  preferable  view ; 
'but  the  loftiness  of  poetry,  perhaps,  transcends  all  such 
distinctions.  The  appeal  is,  in  any  case,  to  the  great 
deeds  of  God  in  the  past,  as  the  pledge  and  earnest  of 
yet  nreater  in  the  future.  '*  Bahab,"  as  in  chap.  xxx.  7, 
Ps.  ^xxix.  10,  is  Eg^t ;  and  the  "  dragon,"  like  "  le- 
Tiathan  *'  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  stands  for  Pharaoh.  (Comp. 
Ezek.  xzix.  3.)  Cheyne  quotes  from  Bunsen's  "  Egypt," 
vol.  vi.,  an  invocation  to  the  god  Ba,  from  the  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead,  *'  Hail,  thou  who  hast  cut  in  pieces 
the  scomer  and  strangled  the  Apophis  {se.  the  evu  ser- 
pent)," as  a  striking  parallel 

01)  Therefore  the  redeemed.  — Noteworthy  as 
being  either  a  quotation  by  Isaiah  from  himself  (chap, 
zxxv.  10),  or  by  the  unknown  writer  of  Isaiah  from  the 
earlier  prophet.  The  assumption  that  it  is  an  interpo- 
la^on  by  a  copyist  rests  on  no  adequate  ground. 


(12)  I,  even  I.— The  iterated  pronoun  emphasises 
the  true  grounds  of  confidence.  If  Qod  be  with  us, 
what  matter  is  it  who  may  be  against  us  P  The  enemies 
are  mortal  and  weak ;  the  Protector  is  the  Eternal  and 
the  Strong. 

(IS)  As  if  he  were  ready. — Better,  as  he  makes 
him  ready  to  destroy.  The  Authorised  version  unduly 
minimises  the  amount  of  danger.  In  the  case  contem- 
plated by  the  prophet,  the  oppressor  was  the  Babylonian 
monarchy,  which  he  sees  as  already  belonging  to  the 
past ;  but  the  words  have,  of  coarse,  a  far  wider  appli- 
cation. 

(14)  The  captive  exile.— literally,  he  that  is  bowed 
down,  i.e.,  bound  in  fetters.  The  "pit,"  as  in  the  case 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer.zxxviii.6),  is  the  onderground  dungeon, 
in  which  the  prisoner  was  too  often  left  to  starve. 

(15)  But  I  am  .  •  .—Better,  Seeing  that  I  am.  The 
fact  which  follows  is  not  contrasted  with  that  which 
precedes,  but  given  as  its  ground.  The  might  of 
JehoviJi  is  seen  in  the  storm-waves  of  the  sea.  It  is 
seen  not  less  in  the  fall  and  rise  of  empires. 

(16)  And  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  month 
.  •  • — Some  interpreters  assume,  that  while  verse  12 
was  spoken  to  the  Jewish  exiles,  this,  which  reminds 
us  of  chap.  xlix.  2,  is  addressed  to  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord.  Of  these,  some  (Cheyne),  struck  by  the  apparent 
abruptness,  assume  it  to  be  misplaced.  There  seems 
no  aaequate  reason  for  adopting  either  hypothesis.  The 
words  are  spoken  to  Israel,  contemplated  as  in  its 
ideal,  as  were  the  others  to  the  actual  Israel  It  re- 
mains true,  as  ever,  that  that  ideal  is  fulfilled  only  ia 
the  Servant. 

That  I  may  plant.— Noteworthy  as  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  implying 
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(17)  a  Awake,  awake,  stand  np,  O  Jeru- 
salem, which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury ;  thou  hast 
•drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trem- 
1)ling,  and  wrung  th^m  out.  *^®^  There  is 
none  to  guide  her  among  all  the  sons 
wlwm  she  hath  brought  forth;  neither 
is  there  any  that  taketh  her  by  the  hand 
of  all  the  sons  that  she  hath  brought 
up.  <^>  *  These  two  things  ^are  come 
unto  thee ;  who  shall  be  sorry  for  thee  ? 
•desolation,  and  ^destruction,  and  the 
famine,  and  the  sword :  by  whom  shall 
I  comfort  thee?  ^^^^  Thy  sons  have 
fainted,  they  lie  at  the  head  of  all  the 
streets,  as  a  wild  bull  in  a  net :  they 
are  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord,  the 
rebuke  of  thy  Grod.  <2i)  Therefore  hear 
now  this,  thou  afSicted,  and  drunken, 
but  not  with  wine :  <^^  thus  saith  thy 
Lord  the  Lord,  and  thy  God  that 
pleadeth  the  cause  of  his  people.  Be- 
hold, I  have  taken  out  of  thine  lumd  the 
cup  of  trembling,  even  the  dregs  of  the 
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cup  of  my  fury;  thou  shalt  no  more 
drink  it  again  :  ^^^  but  I  will  put  it  into 
the  hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee;  which 
have  said  to  thy  soul.  Bow  down,  that 
we  may  go  over:  and  thou  hast  laid 
thy  body  as  the  ground,  and  as  the 
street,  to  them  that  went  over. 

CHAPTEE  LII.— (i>  Awake,  ^awake ; 
put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion ;  put  on  thy 
beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem,  the 
holy  city :  for  henceforth  there  shall  no 
more  come  into  thee  the  uncircimicised 
and  the  unclean.  (^)  Shake  thyself  from 
the  dust ;  arise,  and  sit  down,  O  Jeru- 
salem: loose  thyself  from  the  bands 
of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter  of 
Zion. 

<*)  Tor  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Te  have 
sold  yourselves  for  nought ;  and  ye  shall 
be  redeemed  without  money.  ^^^  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  My  people 
went  down  aforetime  into  ''Egypt  to  so- 
journ there;  and  the  Assyrian  oppressed 


«  restitution  of  all  things,  of  which  we  find  the  expres- 
sion in  chape.  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi  22. 

(17)  Awake  .  .  . — The  words  present  a  strange 
parallelism  to  verse  9.  There  they  were  addressed  to 
the  arm  of  Jehovah,  and  were  the  prelude  of  a  glorious 

Sromise.  Here  they  are  spoken  to  Jerusalem  as  a 
runken  and  desperate  castaway,  and  introduce  a  pain- 
fully vivid  picture  of  her  desolation.  They  seem, 
indeed,  prefixed  to  that  picture  to  make  it  bearable. 
They  are  a  call  to  Zion  to  wake  out  of  that  drunken 
sleep,  and  therefore  show  that  her  ruin  is  not  irre- 
trievable. 

The  dregs  of  the  oup.— Literally,  the  goblet  cup, 
but  with  the  sense,  as  in  the  Authorised  version,  of  the 
•cup  being  drained. 

W  These  two  things  .  .  .—The  two  things  are 
4unplified  into  four:  (1)  the  two  effects,  and  (2)  the 
two  causes. 

Who  shall  be  sorry  for  thee  P— Better,  Be  sorry 
with  thee,  or  who  shall  console  thee  1  Even  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  failing,  or  seeming  to  fail,  in  finding 
Ji  comforter  for  such  affliction. 

<^)  As  a  wild  bull  .  .  .—Better,  as  an  anlelope. 
The  picture  explains  that  of  verse  17.  The  sons  cannot 
help  the  mother,  for  they,  too,  have  drunk  of  the  same 
cup  of  fury,  and  lie  like  corpses  in  the  open  places  of 
the  ci^.   (Comp.  Lam.  ii.  12.) 

(21)  Drunken,  but  not  with  wine  .  .  .—Same 
phrase  as  in  chap.  xxix.  9. 

(22)  Thy  Lord  the  Lord  .  .  .—Note  the  emphatic 
combination  of  Adonai  (or  rather,  in  this  solitary 
instance,  of  the  plural  Adonim  used  like  Elohim)  with 
Jehovah.  Man's  necessity  is  once  more  God's  oppor- 
tunity. He  will  plead  for  His  people  when  none  eUe 
will  plead.  The  cup  of  trembling  snail  be  taken  from 
the  hand  of  the  forlorn  castaway,  and  g^ven  to  her 
enemies.    (Comp.  Jer.  xxv.  15.) 

(23)  Thou  hast  laid  thy  body  .  .  .— The  inuure  is 
startlingly  bold;  but  our  word  " prostration," asapplied 


to  the  condition  of  a  people,  embodies  precisely  the 
same  thought.  (Comp.  Ps.  czxix.  3.)  The  previous 
words  paint  the  last  numiliation  of  Eastern  conquest 
(Josh.  X.  24). 

LH. 

(X)  Awake,  awake  .  .  .—The  repetition  of  the 
burden  of  chap.  li.  9,  17,  indicates,  by  a  subtle  touch  of 
art,  the  continuity  of  thought  The  call  is  addressed 
as  before  to  Zion,  as  a  castaway.  It  summons  her  to 
the  highest  glory.  She  is  to  put  on  the  qarments  of 
beauty,  which  belong  to  her  as  the  priestly  queen  of 
cities.  (Comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  2.)  The  alien  and  the  im- 
pure shall  no  longer  ride  victorious  through  her  streets, 
as  in  chap.  li.  23.  (Comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  9,  and  the  picture 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  Rev.  xxi.  2.) 

(2)  Sit  down  .  •  . — As  Jerusalem  bias  risen  from 
the  dust,  the  "  sitting  "  here  implies  a  throne,  and  sq 
stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  Babylon  in  chap, 
xlvii.  1. 

(3)  Ye  have  sold  yourselves  .  .  .—Literally,  ye 
were  sold.  The  people  had  complained  that  Jehovah 
had  **  sold  them  "  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  (Ps. 
xliv.  12).  "  Not  so,"  is  the  answer.  "  There  was  no 
real  sale,  only  a  temporary  transfer,  and  therefore 
Jehovah  can  redeem  you  at  His  own  pleasure.  A  com- 
parison with  chap,  xliii.  3,  shows  how  spiritual  truths 
may  present  aspects  that  require  the  most  opposite 
illustrations. 

(4)  My  people  went  down  .  .  .—Stress  is  laid  on 
the  unprovoked  character  of  the  oppression  in  the  case 
both  of  Egypt  and  the  Assyrian  invaders  Sar^on  and 
Sennacherib.  It  is  possible  that  Assvria  may  be  used 
in  its  wider  sense  as  including  Babylon.  If  so,  the 
fact  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  written 
at  a  time  when  the  kings  of  Assyria  included  Babylon 
in  their  titles.  Probably,  however,  the  prophet  refers 
to  the  deliverance  from  the  army  of  Sennacherib  as  a 
pledge  of  the  dfiliverance  from  Babylon. 
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Tlie  Feet  that  are  beautiful 


ISAIAH,  Ln. 


on  the  MimvUaini. 


them  without  cause,  <*>  Now  therefore, 
what  have  I  here,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
mj  people  is  taken  away  for  nought? 
they  that  rule  over  them  make  them  to 
howl,  saith  the  Lobd  ;  and  my  name 
continually  every  day  is  '■blasphemed. 
(6)  Therefore  my  people  shall  know  my 
name :  therefore  they  shcdl  know  in  that 
day  that  I  am  he  that  doth  speak :  be- 
hold, it  is  I. 

<^^  *How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace; 
that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that 
publisheth  salvation;  that  saith  unto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth !  (8)  Tj^y  watch- 
men shall  lift  up  the  voice;  with  the 
voice  together  shall  they  sing :  for  they 


a  Ezfk.  ae.  30,  a ; 
Horn.  S.  Si. 


b  Xah.  1. 15 ;  Rom. 
10.  U 


c  P».  96.  8;  Luke 
8.S. 


dSCor.  «l17;Rov. 

18.4. 


1  Heb.,  ffa<A«r  you 
xip. 


2  Or,  pro9per. 


shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lobd 
shall  bring  again  Zion,  (^)  Break  forth 
iiito  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  places 
of  Jerusalem :  for  the  Lobd  hath  com- 
forted his  people,  he  hath  redeemed 
Jerusalem.  (^^^  The  Lobd  hath  made 
bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations ;  and  ^all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

(11)  '^Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out 
from  thence,  touch  no  undean  thing; 
go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her;  be  ye 
clean,  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lobd. 
(12)  For  ye  shall  not  go  out  with  haste^ 
nor  go  by  flight :  for  the  Lobd  will  go 
before  you ;  and  the  Grod  of  Israel  will 
^  be  your  rereward. 

<^^>  Behold,  my  servant  shall  'deal 


{S)  What  have  I  here  .  .  .  ?—i,e.,  What  have  I  to 
do?  As  in  Gren,  xL  4,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  delibe- 
ratmff  after  the  manner  of  men.  Again  the  people 
have  heen  gratuitously,  wantonly  attadced;  and  their 
groans  mingle  with  the  taunting  blasphemies  of  their 
conquerors.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  Him  to  vindi- 
cate His  outraged  Majesty  ? 

(7)  How  beautiftil  .  .  . — ^The  image  is  reproduced, 
with  variations,  from  chap.  xL  9.  There  Zion  herself 
was  the  herald  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings ;  here  the 
heralds  are  seen  coming  to  Zion,  to  tell  her  that  her 
God  is  verily  reigning,  and  their  feet  are  beautiful  on 
the  mountains  like  those  of  an  antelope  (Song  of  SoL  ii. 
8,  9 ;  Nah.  i.  15). 

(8)  Thy  watohmen  .  .  .—The  sentinels  see  the 
heralds  from  their  watch-towers  (chap.  xxi.  6;  Hab. 
ii.  1),  and  sing  out  for  joy,  as  they  see,  not  onlv  afar 
off,  but  "  eye  to  eye,"  the  presence  of  the  Grod  wno  has 
become  the  King. 

(9)  Ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .—The 
history  of  fhe  return  of  the  exiles  in  Ezra  i.,  iii.,  seems 
a  somewhat  poor  and  prosaic  fulfilment  of  the  glorious 
vision ;  but  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  diat  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  contemplating  the  distant  future, 
idealise  that  return,  and  connect  it  unconsciously,  it 
may  be,  with  another  city  than  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 

(10)  rphe  Lord  hath  made  bare  .  .  .—The  war- 
rior prcBaring  for  action  throws  off  his  mantle,  tucks 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  and  leaves  his  outstretched 
arm  free. 

(11)  Depart  ye  .  .  .—The  command  is  addressed  to 
the  exiles  in  Babylon.  They  are  not  to  plunder  or  carry 
off  spoil  that  would  render  them  unclean.  They  are  to 
bring  only  "  the  vessels  of  Jehovah,"  t.e.,  the  gold  and 
silver  which  had  been  taken  from  His  temple,  and 
which  Cyrus  restored  by  them  (Ezra  i.  7).  In  this 
case  the  bearers  are  the  Levites.  Commonly,  however, 
the  phrase  is  used  of  "  armour-bearers,"  and  this  mean- 
ing IS  given  to  it  by  many  commentators,  as  pointing  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  as  filling  that  function  for 
the  great  king  (1  Kings  nv.  27,  28). 

02)  Ye  shall  not  go  out  with  haste  .  .  .—The 
words  contrast  the  exodus  from  Babylon  with  that 
from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  39;  Dent.  xvi.  3).  In  the 
essential  point,  however,  of  Divine  protection,  the  re- 
semblance would  he  greater  than  the  contrast.  Jehovah 


would  still  be  once  more  both  the  vanguard  and  the 
rear-gfuard  of  the  great  procession. 

(13)  Behold,  my  servant  •  •  .—There  is  absolutely 
no  connection  between  verses  12  and  13,  absolutely  no 
break  between  the  close  of  chap.  lii.  and  the  opening 
of  chap.  liii.  The  whole  must  be  treated  as  an  entirely 
distinct  section  (all  the  more  striking,  from  its  contrast 
to  the  triumphant  tone  of  what  precedes  it),  and  finds 
its  only  adequate  explanation  in  the  thought  of  a  new 
revelation  made  t-o  the  prophet's  mind.  That  may  have 
had,  like  other  revelations,  a  starting-point  in  the 
prophet's  own  experience.  He  had  seen  partially 
good  kings,  like  IJzziah  and  Jotham ;  one  who  almost 
realised  his  ideal  of  what  a  king  should  be,  in  Hcse- 
kiah.  None  of  these  had  redeemed  or  regenerated  the 
people.  So  far  as  that  work  had  been  done  at  all,  it 
iukL  been  through  prophets  who  spake  the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  were  mocked  and  persecuted  because  they 
spake  it.  Something  like  a  law  was  dawning  upon  his 
mind,  and  that  law  was  the  power  of  a  vicarions. 
suffering,  the  might  of  martyrdom  in  life  and  death. 
Did  it  not  follow  from  this  that  that  ideal  must  be 
wrought  out  on  a  yet  wider  scale  in  the  great  work  of 
restoration  to  which  he  was  looking  forward?  The 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  in  all  the  concentric  developments 
of  the  thought  which  the  word  implied,  the  nation, 
the  prophetic  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  individual  Ser- 
vant identifying  himself  vrith  both,  must  himself  also 
be  made  penect  through  suffering  and  conaner 
through  apparent  failure.  Granting  that  such  a  law 
exists,  it  will  be  no  wonder  that  we  should  find  ex- 
amples of  its  working  both  before  and  after  the  grrai 
fnlnlment,  in  Isaiah  himself,  in  Jeremiah,  in  the  exiles, 
of  the  captivity,  in  the  heroes  of  the  Maccabean  stn^lc, 
in  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  Chnst. 
It  remains  true  that  the  Christ  alone  fulfils  the  idea  of 
the  perfect  sufferer,  as  He  alone  fulfils  that  of  the 

Eerfect  King.  Measuring  Isaiah  from  a  purely 
uman  stand-point,  and  by  the  standard  of  other  poet^, 
this  manifold  symbolism  of  "  the  Servant,"  will  hardly 
seem  strange  to  the  student  of  literature  who  remem- 
bers the  many  aspects  presented  by  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante,  the  St.  George  and  Gloriana  of  Spenser,  the 
Piers  Plowman  of  Langland. 

Shall  deal  prudently.— The  words  im^f  *»  '^ 
Josh.  i.  8 ;  Jer.  x.  21,  the  idea  of  prospering.    The  same 
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The  Man  of  Sorrows,  despised 


ISAIAH,  LIU. 


and  rejected  of  Men, 


pradentljy  he  shall  be  exalted  aiid  ex- 
tolled, and  be  very  high.  <^*)  As  many 
were  astonied  at  thee;  hia  'visage  was 
so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his 
form  more  than  the  sons  of  men :  ^^^  so 
shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations;  the 
Mngs  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him : 
for  that  *  which  had  not  been  told  them 
shall  they  see ;  and  that  which  they  had 
not  heard  shaU  they  consider. 


a  cb.5a.S. 
b  Rum.  lA.  SI. 


f  John  IS.  S8 : 
ttom.  la  10. 


1  Or,  doctriM, 


S  Hcb.,  ktaring. 


d  ch.  &1  14 :  Mark 
9.  13. 


CHAPTEE  Lin.— (1)  Who  '  hath  be- 
lieved OTir  ^* report?  and  to  whom  is 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  P  <^^  For 
he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground : 
he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  and 
when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  him.  ^^^ '  He  is 
despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief :  and 


verb  is  used  of  the  "  righteous  branch  "  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 
and  18  there  so  transUited. 

Shall  be  exalted.— It  is  noteworthy  that  the  phrase 
impressed  itself,  through  the  LXX.,  on  the  mmd  of 
the  Christ  in  reference  to  His  cracifixion  (John  iii.  14, 
TiiL  28,  xii.  32),  on  that  of  the  Apostles  in  reference  to 
Hb  ascension  (Acts  iL  33 ;  PhiL  ii.  9).  (Comp.  chaps, 
vi.  1,  lyii.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.) 

U^)  As  many  were  astonied  .  .  .—The  words 
point  to  the  correspondence  of  the  supreme  exaltation 
following  on  the  supreme  humiliation. 

His  Visage  was  so  marred  .  .  .—The  words  con- 
flict stranffelj  with  the  type  of  pure  and  holy  beauty 
with  whicn  Christian  art  has  made  us  familiar  as  its 
ideal  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  has  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  earlier  forms  of  that  art,  prior  to  the 
time  6i  Constantine,  and,  in  some  cases,  later,  repre- 
sented the  Christ  as  worn,  emaciated,  with  hardly  any 
touch  of  earthly  comeliness,  and  that  it  is  at  least  pos. 
sible  that  the  beauty  may  have  been  of  expression 
rather  than  of  feature  or  complexion,  and  that  men  have 
flaid  of  Him,  as  of  St.  Paul,  that  his  "  bodily  presence 
was  weak  "  (2  Cor.  x.  10). 

(15)  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations  •  .  .— 
The  words  hare  been  very  differently  rendered  by.  He 
skaU  cause  to  spring  up,  i.e.,  shidl  startle.  He  shall 
scaUer,  He  shall  fiina  away,  or,  Many  nations  shall 
marvel  at  him.  On  tne  whole,  howoTer,  admitting  the 
difficulty  of  the  passage,  the  Authorised  version  seems 
preferable.  The  "  sprinkling "  is  that  of  the  priest 
who  cleanses  the  leper  (Lev.  iv.  6,  17),  and  this  was 
to  be  done  by  Him  who  was  Himself  counted  as  a 
leper  "smitten  of  God"  (chap.  liii.  4).  We  may 
probably  trace  an  echo  of  the  words  in  the  **  sprinkling 
«lean  water"  of  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  in  the  "blood  of 
sprinkling,"  of  Heb.  x.  22,  xii.  24.  Here  it  comes  as 
4U1  explanation  of  the  paradox  that  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  was  to  bring  in  "many  nations"  into  the 
holy  city,  and  yet  that  the  "  uncircumcised  and  un- 
•clean  "  were  not  to  enter  it  (verse  1). 

The  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  .  .  .—The 
reverence,  as  in  chap.  xlix.  7,  Job  xxix.  9,  xl.  4,  is  that 
of  silent  wonder  at  the  change  which  has  passed  over 
the  suffering  Servant.  Wisd.  v.  1 — 5  presents  an  in- 
teresting parallel,  the  reference  there  being  to  the  per- 
son of  the  ideal  righteous  sufferer.  In  that  case,  as  in 
this,  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  transfiguration  "  beyond 
aU  that  men  looked  for." 

LHI. 

(1)  Who  hath  belieyed  our  report  P  .  .  .—The 
^estion  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  coming  from 
the  lips  of  the  prophet  or  of  Israel.  The  former  view 
commends  itself  most,  and  the  unusual  plut^  is  ex- 
plained by  his  mentallv  associating  with  hiy-gelf  ^^^ 
other  prophets,  probably  his  own  disciple^^^^  were 


delivering  the  same  message.  The  implied  answer  to 
the  question  may  be  either  "  None,"  or,  "  Not  all."  St. 
Paul  (Bom.  x.  16)  adopts  the  latter. 

{2j  For  he  shall  grow  up  .  .  .—The  Hebrew 
tenses  are  in  the  perfect,  the  future  being  contemplated 
as  already  accomplished.  The  words  present  at  once  a 
parallel  and  a  contrast  to  those  of  chap.  xi.  1.  There 
the  picture  was  that  of  a  strong  vigorous  shoot  coming 
out  of  the  root  of  the  house  of  David.  Here  the  sap- 
ling is  weak  and  frail,  struggling  out  of  the  diy  ground. 
For  "  before  Him "  (t.c.,  Jehovah)  some  critics  have 
read  **  before  us,"  as  agreeing  better  with  the  second 
clause ;  while  others  have  referred  the  pronoim  "  him" 
to  the  Jewish  people.  Taking  the  received  text  and  in- 
terpretation, the  tnought  expressed  is  that  Jehovah  was 
watching  this  humble  and  lowly  growth,  as  a  mother 
watches  over  her  weakest  and  most  sickly  child. 

He  hath  no  form  nor  oomeliness.— See  Note  on 
chap.  Iii.  14.  The  thought  which'  has  been  constantly 
true  of  the  followers  of  the  Christ,  was  to  be  true  of  the 
Christ  Himself. 

'*  HiA  are  the  saints  of  Ood, 
Uncertified  by  hi^^h  angelic  sign  ; 
Nor  raiment  soft,  nor  empire's  golden  rod, 
Marks  them  divine. " 

J.  H.  Newman  {Lyra  Apostdica.) 

(8)  He  IB  despised  and  rejeoted.— Better,  for  the 
last  yord,  forsahen.  This  had  been  the  crowning 
sorrow  of  the  righteous  sufferer  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Job  xvii.  15,  xix.  14).  It  was  to  complete  the  trial  of 
the  perfect  sufferer  of  the  New  (Matt.  xxvi.  56). 

A  man  of  sorrows  .  .  .—The  words  "sorrow" 
and  "  grief  "  in  the  Heb.  implv  the  thought  of  bodily  pain 
or  disease.  (Comp.  Exod.  lii.  7 ;  Lam.  i.  12, 18.)  Men 
have  sometimes  raised  the  rather  idle  question  whether 
the  body  of  our  Lord  was  subject  to  aisease,  and  have 
decided  on  a  priori  grounds  that  it  was  not.  The 
prophet's  words  point  to  the  true  view,  that  this  was  an 
essential  condition  of  His  fellowship  with  humanity.  If 
we  do  not  read  of  any  actual  disease  in  the  Gospel,  we 
at  least  have  evidence  of  an  organisation  every  nerve  of 
which  thrilled  vrith  its  sensitiveness  to  pain,  and  was 
quickly  exhausted  (Luke  viil  46 ;  John  iv.  6 ;  Mark 
iv.  36).  The  intensity  of  His  sympathy  made  Him  feel 
the  pain  of  others  as  His  own  (Matt.  viii.  17),  the 
"  blood  and  water  "  from  the  pierced  heart,  the  phjr- 
sical  results  of  the  agony  in  Grethsemane  (Luke  xxii. 
44;  John  xix.  34),  indicate  a  nature  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  our  humanity. 

We  hid  as  it  were  .  .  .— Literally,  As  the  hiding 
of  the  face  from  us,  or,  on  our  part.  The  words  start 
from  the  picture  of  the  leper  covering  his  face  from 
men,  or  their  covering  their  own  faces,  tliat  they  might 
not  look  upon  him  (Lev.  xiii.  45).  In  Lam.  iv.  15,  we 
have  a  like  figurative  application.  Cpomp.  also  Job 
M.  13— 19,  XXX.  10, 
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Stripes  toe  are  healed, 


^*we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him ; 
he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him 
not. 

(*>  Surely  *he  hath  borne  our  griefs, 
and  carried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  did 
esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afUcted.  (*^  But  he  was  **  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his 
**stripes  we  are  healed.  <^)  All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the 


\  Or.  he  hid  at  U 
were  his  /ace 
froiA  ue. 

3  Heb.,  as  a  hid- 
ing o//ucea/ixnH 
him,  or,  fiinnue. 

a  Matt.  6. 17. 
J8  Or,  tormented. 
\b    R<*iu.  4.  15;  1 

Cor.  15. 8. 
e  1  Pets.  M. 
14  Ueb.,  brtdge 
6  Heb.,  haVi  viade 

the    iniquity    of 

H9  all  to  foeet  an 

him. 
d  Matt.  M.  88  & 

37.  13 :  Mark  14. 

01  *  15.  5. 
0  Acts  8.  33. 

6  Or.Hetotietaken 
awtig  bii  distreee 
and    judgment :  I 
but,  &,c.  I 

7  Heb..    was   the\ 
etroke  upon  him.  ' 


Lord  ^hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all. 

<7)  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was 
afiSiicted,  yet  ''he  opened  not  his  mouth  r 
he  is  brought  as  a  'lamb  to  the  slaughter,, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth. 
<®^  ^He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from 
judgment:  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  ?  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of 
5be  land  of  the  living:  for  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people  ^was  he  stricken* 
(^)  And  he   made  his  grave  with  the 


(^)  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  .  .  .—The 
words  are  spoken  as  by  those  who  had  before  despised 
the  Servant  of  JehoYiui,  and  have  learnt  the  secret  of 
His  humiliation.  "  Grief  "  and  "  sorrow,"  as  before, 
imply  "  disease  "  and  ^  pain/'  and  St.  Matthew's  appli- 
cation of  the  text  (Matt.  viii.  17)  is  therefore  quite 
legitimate.  The  words  "stricken,  smitten  of  God," 
are  used  elsewhere  specially  of  leprosy  and  other  ter- 
rible sicknesses  {Gem  xii.  17 ;  Lev.  xiii.  3,  9 ;  Num. 
xiv.  12 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  9 ;  2  Kings  xv.  5).  So  the  Yuk[. 
gives  leprosus.  The  word  for  **  borne,"  like  the  Greek 
m  John  i.  29,  implies  both  the  **  taking  upon  himself," 
and  the  **  taking  awa^  from  others,"  i.e.,  the  true  idea 
of  vicarious  and  mediatorial  atonement. 

i^)  He  was  wounded  .  .  .—Bruised.  Both 
words  refer  to  the  death  which  crowned  the  sufferings 
of  the  Servant.     That  also  was  vicarious. 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace— i.e.,  the  pun- 
ishment which  leads  to  peace,  that  word  including,  as 
elsewhere,  every  form  of  blessing.  (Oomp.  the  "re- 
proof of  life  "  in  Prov.  xv.  31.)  In  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  8,  9, 
we  have  th^  thought  wh'.ch  is  the  complement  of  this, 
that  the  chastisement  was  also  an  essential  condition 
of  the  perfection  of  the  sufferer. 

With  his  stripes  we  are  healed.— The  words 
stretch  wide  and  deep.  Perhaps  the  most  touching 
application  is  St.  Peter's  use  of  them  as  a  thou^t 
of  comfort  for  the  slaves  who  were  scourged  as  He, 
their  Lord,  had  been  (1  Peter  ii.  24). 

(6)  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  .  .  . 
— The  confession  of  repentant  Israel  (Ps.  cxix.  176), 
of  repentant  humanity  (1  Peter  ii.  25),  was  also  the 
thought  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Servant,  as  in  Matt, 
ix.  36 ;  John  x.  11. 

Hath  laid  on  him.— Better,  as  in  the  margin, 
hcUh  made  to  ligM  on  him.  The  words  express  the 
fact,  but  do  not  explain  the  mystery,  of  the  substitu- 
tive satisfaction.  The  two  sides  of  that  mystery  are 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  seeming  paradox.  Grod  does  not 
punish  the  righteous  vnth  the  wicked  (Gen.  xviii.  25). 
He  accepts  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  for  the 
wicked  (Mark  x.  45). 

(7)  He  was  afiOioted  .  .  .—More  accurately,  He 
let  himself  be  afflicted,  as  implying  the  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  suffering. 

Opened  not  his  mouth, — ^The  silence  of  absolute 
acquiescence,  as  in  Pss.  xxxviiL  14,  xxxix.  9. 

As  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.— It  is  suggestive, 
as  bearing  both  on  the  question  of  autl\orship,  and  that 
of  partial  fnlfilment,  that  Jeremiah  (chap.  xi.  19)  appro- 
priates the  description  to  himself.  In  our  Lord's  silence 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  PUate  it  is  allowable  to  trace 


a  conscious  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  words  (Matt,  xxvl  62,. 
xxvii.  14).    (Comp.  1  Peter  ii.  23.) 

(8)  He  was  taken  from  prison  .  .  .—The  He- 
brew preposition  admits  of  this  rendering,  which  i» 
adopted  by  manv  commentators,  as  describing  the  op- 

Sression  and  imquitous  trial  which  had  preooded  th» 
eath  of  the  servant.  It  admits  equally  of  the  sense, 
through  oppression  a/nd  through  judgment ;  and,  on  tb& 
whole,  this  ^ves  a  preferable  sense.  The  whole  proce- 
dure was  tainted  with  iniquity. 

Who  shall  deolare  his  generation?— The 
words  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  the  whole 
section,  and  have  heen  very  differently  explained :  ( 1) 
"  Who  shall  declare  his  life,  the  mystery  of  his  birth,  his 
eternal  being  P  "  (2)  "  Who  shall  ooant  his  roiritoal  off- 
spring ?  "  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  30.  (3)  "  As  to  his  genera- 
tion {i.e.,  his  contemporaries,  as  in  Jer.  iL  31),  inio  will 
consider  rightly  P  "  (4)  "  Who  shall  set  forth  his  gene, 
ration  in  all  the  intensity  of  their  guilt  P" — ^to  say 
nothing  of  other  renderings,  which  render  the  noun  as 
"  his  dwelling,"  i.e.,  the  grave,  or  his  "  course  of  life," 
or  his  "  fate.  Of  these  (3)  seems  most  in  harmony 
with  the  context,  the  words  tiiat  follow  poinlang  to  the 
fact  which  ought  to  have  been  considered,  and  was  not, 
that  though  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  was  smitten,  it  was 
not  for  his  own  sins,  but  theirs. 

(9)  And  he  made  his  grave  •  .  .—Literally,  one 
(or,  they)  assigned  him  a  grave  . . .  The  words  are  often 
interpreted  as  fulfilled  in  our  Lord's  crucifixion  between 
the  two  robbers  and  his  burial  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  (1)  that  this- 
requires  an  inversion  of  the  clauses ;  (2)  that  it  intro- 
duces a  feature  scarcely  in  harmony  witn  the  general 
drift  of  the  description ;  (3)  that  ine  laws  of  parallel- 
ism require  us  to  take  the  '*  rich  "  of  one  clause  as  cor> 
responaing  to  the  "  wicked  "  of  the  other,  ».e.,  as  in  the 
sense  of  the  wrongfully  rich,  the  oppressors,  as  in  Pss. 
xlix.  6,  16,  kxiii.  a— 5.  Men  assigned  to  the  Servant, 
not  the  burial  of  a  saint,  with  reverence  and  hononr 
(such,  e.g.,  as  that  of  Stephen,  Acts  viiL  2),  but  tbat  of 
an  unjust  oppressor,  for  whom  no  man  lamented,  sayix^^^ 
"Ah  lord!  Ah  my  brother!  Ah  his  glory!"  (Jer.xxiL 
18),  and  this  although  (not  "  because^')  he  had  done  no 
violence  to  deserve  it.  (Comp.  Job  xvi.  17.)  The  ren- 
dering **  because  "  has  been  adopted  as  giring  a  reason 
for  the  honourable  burial  which,  it  has  been  assnmed, 
the  words  imply.  It  inay  be  questioned,  however,  when 
we. remember  Isaiah's  words  as  to  Shebna  (chap.  xxiL 
16),  whether  he  would  have  looked  on  such  a  banal 
as  that  recorded  in  the  Gkwpels,  clandestine,  and  vith 
no  public  lamentation,  as  an  adequate  recognition  of 
the  holiness  of  the  victim.    The  point  of  the  last  two 
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wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  ^ death; 
because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither 
VH18  any  'deceit  in  his  month.  ^^^>  Yet 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he 
hath  put  him  to  grief:  ^  when  thou  shalt 
make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he 
shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his 
days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  in  his  hand.  <^^)  He  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be 
satisfied:  by  his  knowledge  shall  my 
righteous  servant  justify  manv ;  for  he 
shall  bear  their  iniquities.  W  There- 
fore will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with 
the  strong ;  because  he  hath  poured  out 
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b  Mark   15.  »; 
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his  soul  unto  death :  and  he  was  *num* 
bered  with  the  transgressors;  and  he 
bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  'made  inter-* 
cession  for  the  transgressors. 

CHAPTEE  LIV.— (1)  ''Sing,  O  barren, 
thou  that  didst  not  bear;  break  forth 
into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that 
didst  not  travail  with  child :  for  more 
are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the 
children  of  the  married  wife,  saith  the 
Lord.  <2)  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent, 
and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains 
of  thine  habitations :  spare  not,  lengthen 
thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes ; 
<^)  for  thou  shalt  break  fortii  on  the 


clauses  is  that  they  declare  emphatically  the  absolute 
rectitude  of  the  sufferer  in  act,  his  absolute  veracity  in 
speech. 

W  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  .  .  .—The  suffer, 
ings  of  the  Servant  are  referred  not  to  chance  or  fate, 
or  even  the  wickedness  of  his  persecutors,  but  to  the 
absolute  "  good-pleasure "  of  the  Father,  manifesting 
itself  in  its  fullest  measure  in  the  hour  of  apparent 
failure.    (Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  15.) 

When  thou  shalt  make  .  •  .-^Better,  if  his  soul 
ehaU  make  a  trespass  offering,  he  will  see  his  seed ;  he 
will  prolong  his  days  .  .  .  The  sacrificial  character  of 
the  death  of  the  Servant  is  distinctly  defined.  It  is  a 
"  trespass  offering  "  (Lev.  vi.  6, 17,  xiv.  12),  an  expia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  words  declare  uiat 
such  a  sacrifice  was  the  condition  of  spiritual  parentage 
(Ps.  xxii.  30),  of  the  immortality  of  influence,  of  etenud 
life  with  God,  of  accomplishing  the  work  which  the 
Father  had  given  him  to  do  ( Jomi  xvii.  4).  The  "  ties- 
nass  offering'*  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  distinct 
nrom  the  "  sax  offering,"  though  both  belonged  to  the 
same  sacrificial  ^up  (Lev.  v.  15,  vii.  1 — 7),  the  dis- 
tinctive element  m  the  former  being  that  the  man  who 
confessed  his  ^ilt,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  paid  his 
shekels,  acoordmg  to  the  juagment  of  the  priest,  and 
offered  a  ram,  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar.  It  involved,  that  is,  the  idea  not  of  an  atone- 
ment only,  but  of  a  satisfaction,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sin. 

(U)  He  shall  see  of  the  trayail  .  .  .—Better, 
On  OfCeount  of  the  travail  of  his  sotU,  he  shall  see,  avid 
he  refreshed.  We  may  find  the  truest  explanation  in 
the  words,  "To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  mc  in  para- 
dise *'  (Luke  xxiii.  43).  The  refreshment  after  travail, 
because  of  the  travail,  was  already  present  to  tibe 
sufferer's  consciousness. 

By  his  knowledge  .  .  .—The  phrase  admits  of 
two  meanings,  objective  and  subjective:  (1)  by  their 
knowledge  of  Him;  or  (2)  b^  His  own  Knowledffe; 
and  each  expresses  a  truth.  Men  are  saved  by  knowmg 
Christ.  To  know  Him  and  the  Father  is  eternal  life 
(John  xvii.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christ  Himself 
makes  His  knowledge  of  the  Father  the  ground  of  His 
power  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  men,  and  so  to 
lustifv  and  save  them  (John  xvii.  25).  Without  that 
knowledge  He  could  not  have  led  them  to  know  God 
as  He  Imew.  If  we  dare  not  say  that  the  prophet 
distinctly  contemplated  both  meanings,  we  may 
rejoice  that  he  was  guided  to  use  a  phrase  which 


includes  both.  Chap.  xi.  2  and  Mai.  ii.  7  are  in  favour 
of  (2). 

For  he  shall  bear.— The  conjunction  is  not  ne- 
cessarily more  than  and.  The  importance  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  assurance  given  in  verse  4  lies  in  its 
declaring  the  perpetuity  of  the  atoning  work.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  Servant  is  ''for  ever"  (Heb.  x.  12).  He 
"  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  "  (Heb.  vii.  25). 
He  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  through  the 
sdons  of  all  duration  (John  i.  29). 

02)  Therefore  will  I  divide  .  .  .— The  "ereaf 
and  the  "powerful"  are  words  which  describe  the 
kings  and  rulers  of  mankind.  The  Servant,  once  de- 
spi^  and  forsaken,  takes  his  place  with  them,  though 
not  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  the  same  means.  We 
may  have  echoes  of  the  words  in  our  Lord's  language 
as  to  the  "  spoiling  of  the  strong  man  "  (Matt.  xii.  29) 
as  to  the  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  His  Kingdom 
and  that  of  the  rulers  and  great  ones  of  the  world 
(Matt.  XX.  25 ;  Mark  x.  42 ;  Luke  xxii.  25).  The  LXX., 
Vulg.,  Luther,  and  some  modem  scholars  render,  I 
toiU  give  him  the  multitude  as  a  prey,  the  spoil  **  of 
the  mighty  ones." 

Beoaiise  he  hath  poxired  out  .  .  .—The  abso- 
lutely volunt^*  character  of  the  sacrifice  is  again 
emphasised.  The  next  clause  is  better  taken  aa  he  let 
himself  be  numbered.  So  it  was  that  he  bore  (and 
took  away)  the  sin  of  m>any,  and  gained  the  power  for 
availing  mtercession,  both  in  the  nour  of  death  (Luke 
xxiii.  34)  and  in  the  eternal  triumph  (Heb.  vii.  25).  The 
ideal  Servant,  contemned,  condemned,  failing,  is  seen, 
at  last,  to  be  identical  with  the  ideal  King. 

LIV. 

(1)  Sing,  O  barren  .  •  • — The  words  seem  to  cany 
on  the  jubilant  strain  of  chaps,  li..  Hi.  1 — 12,  leaving 
the  section  Hi.  13 — liiL  12,  as  a  mysterious  episode, 
inserted,  it  may  be,  by  the  prophet  to  show  how  it  was 
that  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  victory  of 
righteousness  had  become  possible.  We  note,  as 
bearing  on  iHaiah's  studies,  the  parallelism  with  1  Sam. 
ii.  5.  The  "children  of  the  oesolate"  are  primarily 
the  returning  exiles,  ultimately  all  the  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

(2)  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent.— Interesting 
parallels  are  found  in  chap,  xxxiii.  20 ;  Jer.  x.  20. 

(S)  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.— Comp. 
Gen.  xxviii.  14.  Strictly  speaking,  the  words  indicate 
specially  the  north  and  the  south,  in  relation  to  one  who 
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right  hand  and  on  the  left;  and  thy 
seed  shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  make 
the  desolate  cities  to  be  inhabited. 
W  Fear  not;  for  thou  shalt  not  be 
ashamed  2  neither  be  thou  confounded ; 
for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame  2  for 
thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy 
youth,  and  shalt  not  remember  the  re- 
proach of  thy  widowhood  any  more. 
(5)  Tor  thy  maker  is  thine  husband ;  the 
''Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name;  and  thy 
Eedeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  The 
God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be 
called.  W  For  the  Lobd  hath  called 
thee  as  a  woman  forsaken  and  grieved 
in  spirit,  and  a  wife  of  youth,  when  thou 
wast  refused,  saith  thy  God.  <'')  For  a 
small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee; 
but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather 
thee.  <®)  In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my 
face  from  thee  for  a  moment;  but 
wth  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have 
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1  mercy    on    thee,   saith  the  Loud  thy 

I  Redeemer. 

(^)  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  ^Noah 
unto  me :  for  cbs  I  have  sworn  that  the 
waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over 
the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would 
not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee. 
(10)  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and 
the  hills  be  removed ;  but  my  kindness 
shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall 
the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed, 
saith  the  Lobd  that  hath  mercy  on  thee. 
01)  O  thou  a£9icted,  tossed  with  tem- 
pest, and  not  comforted,  behold,  I  will 
lay  thy  stones  with  ^fair  colours,  and 
lay    thy    foundations  with    sapphires. 
(^2)  And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and 
aU    thy    borders    of    pleasant    stones. 
t^3)  And  all  thy  children  sJiall  be  'taught 
of  the  Lord  ;   and  great  shall  he  the 
peace  of  thy  children,     f^*)  In  righteous* 


stands  looking  towards  the  East.  Here,  of  course,  they 
mean  "on  every  side."  The  words  that  follow  have, 
like  others,  a  lower  or  material  and  a  higher  or  spiritual 
meanine. 

(4)  Thou  shalt  forget.— The  "shame  of  thy 
youth,*'  was  the  Egyptian  bondage,  from  which  Jehovah 
chose  Israel  to  be  His  bride  ( Jer.  iii.  1 — 11 ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
1 — 14).  The  "reproach  of  widowhood"  was  the 
captivity  in  Babylon. 

(5)  The  Lord  of  Hosts  .  .  .  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel. — We  note  the  combination  of  the  two  names  so 
prominent  in  1  Isaiah.  The  "Redeemer"  in  this 
context  suggests  the  idea  of  the  next  of  kin  (such,  e.g., 
as  Boaz  was  to  Ruth),  taking  en  himself  the  kinsman's 
duty  of  protection  (Buth  iv.  4 — 6). 

(8)  For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee.— The  words 
find  their  explanation,  perhaps  their  starting-point,  in 
the  history  of  Hosea  and  Gomer  (Hos.  i. — iii.).  The 
husband  has  punished  the  faithless  wife  by  what 
seemed  a  divorce,  but  his  heart  yearns  after  her,  and  he 
t-akes  her  back  again. 

When  thou  wast  refti8ed.-^ome  critics  render 
Can  she  he  rejected  .  .  .  P  with  the  implied  answer. 
"  No,  that  is  impossible,'*  but  the  Authorised  version  is 
tenable,  and  gives  an  adequate  meaning. 

(7)  For  a  small  moment.— Historically  the  words 
point  to  the  seventy  years  of  exile,  as  being  but  a 
transient  interruption  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
everlasting  mercies.  Spiritually  they  have  wider  and 
manifold  fulfilments  in  the  history  of  individuals,  of  the 
Churcli,  of  mankind. 

(^)  In  a  little  wrath.— The  Hebrew  has  the  rhe- 
torical emphasis  of  rhyme,  heahetsheph,  quetseph, 
literally,  in  a  gush  or  burst,  of  wrath,  which,  however 
terrible  at  the  time,  endured  but  for  a  moment. 

(9)  This  is  as  the  waters  of  N'oah.— Interesting 
(1)  as  showing  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  book  of 
Grenesis  (see  chap.  li.  2);  (2)  as  one  of  the  few  references 
to  the  Deluge,  outside  that  book,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Strictly  speaking,  Qen,  ix.  11  sneaks  of  a  "  covenant," 
not  an  ''oath»"  but  it  would  be  iole  to  find  a  difficulty  in 


the  use  of  words  which,  as  ref  errinK  to  a  Divine  act, 
are  almost  or  altogether  interchangeable.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  woids  have  found  their  fulfilment  not  in  any 
Murthly  city  but  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

(10)  For  the  mountains  shall  depart.— Better, 
*'  may  depart."  The  same  bold  h3rperbole  is  found  in 
Ps.  idvi.  3 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  36 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  35. 

The  covenant  of  my  peaoe. — Thephrasc  is  taken 
from  Num.  xxv.  12,  and  re-appears  in  iEfzek.  xxxiv.  25. 
xxxvii.  26.  "  Peace,"  as  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, includes  well-nigh  all  that  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
"  salvation  "  of  the  New. 

(U)  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  ooloors.— 
The  first  germ  of  the  idealising  symbolism  of  the  new 
Jerusalem.  The  language  of  Tobit  xiii.  16, 17,  shows 
the  impression  which  it  made  ou  the  Jews  of  the 
captivity.  It  takes  its  highest  form,  excluding  all 
thoughts  of  a  literal  fulfilment,  in  Bev.  xxi.  1&--21. 
TheHebrew  word  for  "  fair  colours  "  indicates  the  kohl, 
the  black  powder  of  antimony,  or  manganese,  used  by 
women  in  the  East  on  eyelids  and  eyebrows,  so  as  to 
enhance  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes.  (2  Kings  ix.  30, 
1  Chron.  xxix.  2,  Jer.  iv.  30.)  Here,  apparently,  it  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  setting  of  the  sapphires 
and  other  gems.    For  "  windows  "  read  pinnacles. 

Sapphires  .  .  . — As  with  the  choice  of  the  twelve 
gems  for  the  High  Priest's  breast-plate,  it  is  probable 
that  each  stone,  over  and  above  its  visible  beauty,  had 
a  symbolical  significance.  Sapphire,  e.g,,  represented 
the  azure  of  the  firmament,  as  the  "  sapphire  throne  " 
of  the  Eternal  (Exod.  xxiv.  10,  Ezek.  i.  26,  x.  1),  and 
the  rubies  (not  "  agates  ")  and  carbuncles  may,  in  like 
manner,  have  answer^  to  the  fiery  glow  of  the  Divine 
love  and  the  Divine  wrath. 

(13)  All  thy  ohildien  shall  be  taught  of  the 
Lord  .  .  .—More  accurately,  shall  be  the  diseipUs  of 
Jehovah;  quoted  by  our  Lord  as  fulfilled  m  His 
disciples  (John  vi.  45). 

(U)  Thou  shalt  be  far  firom  oppression  .  .  •— 
On  the  assumption  of  Isaiah's  authorship  the  words 
stand  out  in  contrast  with  his  own  expenence  of  m 
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y/*«  Heriiage  of  JehovaKs  ServarUa. 


ISAIAH,  LV. 


The  Swre  Mercies  of  David, 


ness  shalt  thou  be  established:  thou 
shalt  be  far  from  oppression ;  for  thou 
shalt  not  fear :  and  from  terror ;  for  it 
shall  not  come  near  thee.  <^)  Behold, 
they  shall  surely  gather  together,  but 
not  by  me :  whosoever  shall  gather 
together  against  thee  shall  fall  for  thy 
«a£e.  <i*)  Behold,  I  have  created  the 
smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire, 
•and  that  bringeth  forth  an  instrument 
for  his  work ;  and  I  have  created  the 
waster  to  destroy.  ^^'^  No  weapon  that 
is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper; 
und  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against 
thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn. 
This  18  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of 
the  Lord,  and  their  righteousness  is  of 
me,  saith  the  Lord. 

CHAPTEE  LV.— <i)  Ho,  'every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters, 
and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye. 


a  John  7.  S7. 


I  neh^  weigh. 


b  AeU  13. 84. 


buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money  and  without  price. 
(2^  Wherefore  do  ye  ^  spend  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your  labour 
for  that  which  satisfieth  uotP  hearken 
diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which 
is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself 
in  fatness.  (^)  Incline  your  ear,  and 
come  unto  me :  hear,  and  your  soul 
shall  live ;  and  I  will  make  an  everlast- 
ing covenant  vrith  you,  even  the  *sure 
mercies  of  David.  W  Behold,  I  have 
^ven  him  for  a  witness  to  the  people,  a 
kader  and  commander  to  the  people, 
t^)  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that 
thou  knowest  not,  and  nations  Oiat  knew 
not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee  because  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  for  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel;  for  he  hath  glorified 
thee. 

(^>  Se^  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 


""oppression"  of  Ahaz,  of  the  "fear"  and  "terror" 
caused  bj  Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 

(15)  But  not  by  me  .  .  .—Another  contrast  with 
Isaiah's  experience.  The  power  of  Sargon  and  Sen- 
nacherib rested  on  the  fact  that  they  were  instruments 
in  God's  hands  (chap.  x.  15,  xxxvii.  26).  Against  the 
new  Jemsalem  no  command  wonld  be  given  such  as 
had  been  given  to  them. 

(16)  Behold,  I  have  created  the  smith  .  .  .— 
The  words  assert  the  same  thought.  The  **  axe/'  the 
^*  hammer,"  the  "  sword,"  of  tlie  great  ravagers  of  the 
earth  are  formed  by  the  great  Work-Master,  and  He 
would  fashion  no  such  weapon  against  the  new  Jeru- 
salem. 

(17)  Every  tongue  that  shall  rise  .  .  .—The 
thought  implied  is  that  war  comes  as  the  punishment  of 
g^t,  and  tnat  it  is  preceded  hj  the  "  cry  "  of  accusa- 
tion. Many  such  cries  had  risen  up  against  the  old 
Jemsalem  (chap.  v.  7).  There  should  be  none  such 
heard  against  the  new. 

This  is  the  heritage.— The  solemn  asseveration 
indicates  the  close  of  a  distinct  section. 

LV. 

(1)  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth  .  .  .—The 
whole  context  shows  that  the  water,  the  wine,  the  milk 
are  all  symbols  of  spiritual  blessings  as  distinctly  as 
they  are,  e.g.,  in  John  iv.  10;  Matt.  xxvi.  29;  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 
'The  word  "  buy  "  is  elsewhere  confined  to  the  purchase 
'of  com,  and  wonld  not  rightly  have  been  used  of  wine 
and  milk.  The  invitation  is  addressed,  as  in  a  tone  of 
pity,  to  the  bereaved  and  afflicted  one  of  chap.  liv.  6,  7. 

Without  money  and  without  prioe.— Literally, 
For  not-money  and  not-price.  The  prophet  had  used 
the  word  "  buy,"  but  he  feels  that  that  word  may  be 
misinterpreted.  No  silver  or  gold  can  buy  the  blessine 
^hich  Ele  offers.  Something,  indeed,  is  required,  and 
therefore  the  word  "  buy  "  is  still  the  right  word ;  but 
the  "  price  "  is  simply  the  self -surrender  that  accepts 
the  blessing.  Oomp.  Prov.  iiL  14,  15 ;  Matt  xiii.f 
45,46. 


(2)  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  .  .  .—Here 
a^ain  the  "  bread  "  is  that  which  sustains  the  true  life 
of  the  soul.  "Labour"  stands  for  the  "earnings  of 
labour."  Israel  had  given  her  money  for  that  which 
was  "  not-bread,"  she  is  called  to  accept  the  true  bread 
for  that  which  is  "  not-money,"  acil.,  as  the  next  verse 
shows,  for  the  simple  **  hearing  of  faith."  "  Fatness," 
as  in  chap.  xxv.  6,  and  the  "  fatted  calf  "  of  Luke  xv.  23, 
represents  the  exuberance  of  spiritual  joy. 

(3)  Your  soul  shall  live  .  .  .--Better,  revive. 
The  idea  is  that  of  vraking  to  a  new  life. 

I  will  make  an  eyerlasting  covenant  .  .  . 
— ^The  words  find  their  explanation  in  the  "new 
covenant"  of  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  Luke  xxii.  20,  but  those 
which  follow  show  that  it  is  thought  of  as  the  expan- 
sion  and  completion  of  that  which  had  been  made  with 
David  (2  Sam.  vii.  12—17 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  34,  35),  as  the 
representative  of  the  true  King,  whom  Isaiah  now 
contemplates  as  identical  with  me  "  servant  of  the 
Lord."  For  **  sure  mercies "  read  the  unfailing 
loving-Mndneeses,  which  were  "  of  David,"  as  given  to 
him  and  to  his  seed  by  Jehovah. 

O)  I  have  given  him  .  .  .—Better,  I  gave,  the 
words  referring  primarily  to  the  historic  David  (Gomp. 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  70, 71),  though  realised  fully  only  in  Him  who 
was  the  **  faithful  and  true  witness  "  (John  xviii.  37 ; 
Rev.  i.  5,  iii.  14),  the  "  captain"  or  "leader"  of  our 
salvation  (Heb.  ii.  10). 

(5)  Thou  Shalt  call  a  nation.— The  calling  of  the 
Grentiles  and  the  oonsequent  expansion  of  the  true  idea 
of  Israel  is  again  dominant.  The  words  soimd  like  an 
echo  from  Fs.  xviii.  43. 

Beoauseof  the  Lord  thy  God  .  .  .— Theword«) 
are  repeated,  as  expressing  a  thought  on  which  the 
prcmhet  loved  to  dwell,  in  chap.  Ix.  9. 

(o)  While  he  may  be  found  .  .  .—The  appeal 
shows  that  the  promised  blessings  are  not  unconditional. 
Tliere  may  come  a  time  (as  m  Matt.  xxv.  11)  when 
"  too  late '  will  be  written  on  all  efforts  to  gain  the 
inheritance  which  has  been  forfeited  by  neglect  (2  Cor. 
I  vi.  2). 
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TIhe  Parable  of  the  Rain  and  Snow.  ISATATT,    L  VI.  Instead  of  the  Brier  the  Myrtle  Tree^ 


near :  ^)  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  ^the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts : 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lobd,  and 
he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to 
our  God,  for  ^he  will  abundantly  pardon. 
^®^  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lobd.  <*>  For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 
(10)  YoT  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and 
the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth 
not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it 
may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread 
to  the  eater :  <^^>  so  shall  my  word  be 
that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please, 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
I  sent  it.  (^)  For  ye  shall  go  out  with 
joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace :  the 


1  Heb..  (fttfUMno/ 
intquUn. 


S   Heb^  he  will 
multiply  to  par- 
don. 


a  ch.30b.L 


S  Or,  equUn. 


mountains  and  the  hills  shall  'break 
forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands.  ^^^  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the- 
brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree^ 
and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name, 
for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be 
cut  off, 

CHAPTER  LVI.— W  Thus  saith  the 
LoBD,  Keep  ye  ^judgment,  and  do  jus- 
tice :  for  my  salvation  is  near  to  come,, 
and  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed* 
(^)  Blessed  is  the  man  that  doeth  tins,, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  on 
it ;  that  keepeth  the  sabbath  from  pol- 
luting it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from 
doing  any  evil. 

<^)  Neither  let  the  son  of  the  stranger,, 
that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord,. 
speak,  saying,  The  Lord  hath  utterly 
separated  me  from  his  people:  neither 


(8)  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts .  •  .— 
The  assertiou  refers  to  both  the  promise  «nd  the 
warning.  Men  think  that  the  ^fts  of  God  can  be 
purchased  with  money  (Acts  viii.  20).  They  think 
that  the  market  in  which  they  are  sold  is  always  open, 
and  that  they  can  have  them  when  and  how  they 
please  (Matt.  xxv.  9 — 13). 

(10)  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down  •  .  .—The 
verse  indndes  well-nigh  every  element  of  the  parables 
of  a^culture.  The  "rain"  and  the  "dew"  are  the 
gracious  influences  that  prepare  the  heart ;  the  '*  seed  " 
18  the  Divine  word,  the  "  sower  *'  is  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord,  ix.f  the  Son  of  Man  (Matt.  xiii.  37) ;  the  **  bread  " 
the  fruits  of  holiness  that  in  their  turn  sustain  the  life 
of  others. 

W  So  shall  my  word  be  .  •  .—The  ^int  of  the 
comparison  is  that  the  predominance  of  fertility  in  the 
natmral  world,  in  spite  of  partial  or  apparent  failures, 
is  the  pledge  of  a  like  triumph,  in  the  long  run,  of  the 
pmposes  of  Gk>d  for  man's  ^ood  over  man's  resistance. 
It  does  not  exclude  the  partial,  or  even  total,  failure  of 
many;  it  asserts  that  the  saved  are  more  than  the 
lost.     Comp.  chap.  liii.  11. 

(12)  The  mountains  and  the  hills  •  •  .— Oheyne 

aptly  compares — 

"  Ipei  Itttitia  vooes  ad  sidera  Jactant 

Intonsi  montes."  Vino.,  .^Eclog, 

(The  very  hills,  no  more  despoiled  of  trees. 

Shall  to  &e  stars  break  forth  in  minstreteies.) 

The  vraving  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  is,  in  the 
poet's  thoughts,  what  the  clapping  of  hands  is  with 
men,  a  sign  of  jubilant  exultation  (f^s.  xcvi.  12). 

LVL 

0)  Thus  saith  the  Iiord.— Verses  1—8  form  a 
distinct  section,  and  obviously  had  an  historical  starting- 
point.  It  has  been  said  (Cheyne,  following  many  other 
critics)  that  '*  the  writer  of  tms  section  presupnosee  the 
circumstances  of  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  reign 
of  Hesekiah."    It  vrill  be  seen  in  the  following  notes 


that  I  cannot  altogether  accept  that  statement,  and  find 
circumstances  in  the  closing  years  of  Isaiah's  life 
which  may  well  have  given  occasion  to  his  teaching 
here.  It  obviously  does  not  stand  in  any  close  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  chapter. 

Keep  ye  judgment — i.e.,  the  righteousness  of  the- 
law.  The  general  exhortation  is  speoalised  yi  the  next 
verse. 

(2)  That  keepeth  the  sabbath  f^om  polluting 
it  .  •  . — ^It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  a  devout 
kii:^  like  Hezekiah  would  be  an  observer  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  counsellors  of 
the  voung  Manasseh  (probably  the  Shebna  party),  aban- 
donmg  the  religion  of  Israel  in  other  things,  would 
also  disregard  this.  I  take  the  prophet  s  teaching 
accordingly  as  directed  against  that  evil.  He  utters 
his  beatitude  for  those  who  are  faithful  to  the  regime 
of  Hezekiah's  reign,  even  though  their  alien  birth  or 
their  condition  as  eunuchs  seemed  to  exclude  them 
from  the  polity  of  Israel  (Dent,  xxiii  1 — 8). 

(3)  Neither  let  the  son  of  the  stranger  .  •  .^ 
Two  classes  of  persons  were  likely  to  suffer  specially 
from  Manasseh  s  policy— (1)  the  heathen  proselytes^ 
who,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  had  been  admitted  as  citiiens 
of  Zion  under  Hezekiah's  special  protection;  and  (2> 
in  the  lughest  decree,  those  of  that  body  who  had 
been  taken,  as  Ebed-Melech  afterwards  was  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7),  into  the  king's  household  as  eunuchs.  The 
courtiers  of  Manasseh  would  taunt  them  as  aliens, 
and  in  the  second  case  would  press  the  letter  of 
Dent,  xxiii.  2.  The  nrinciple  of  Isiuah's  teaehmg 
was,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  Israelites  who,  like 
Daniel  and  his  mends,  had  been  mutilated  against 
their  will  by  heatiien  conquerors  (Dan.  i.  3),  and 
most  commentators  refer  the  words  to  such  cases.  It 
is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  the  household  of 
Hezekiah  woidd  have  been  supplied  with  home-bom 
eunuchs,  and,  on  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  adopted, 
I  find  in  the  eunuchs  a  sub-section  of  the  proselytes. 
The  words  put  into  ^e  mouths  of  the  complaiiicrs  are 
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Tlie  Blessings  ofiks  Strangers. 


ISAIAH,  LVI. 


Dumb  Dogs  tluU  cannot  Bark. 


let  the  eunuch  say,  Behold,  I  am  a  dry 
tree.  ^*^  For  thus  saith  the  Lobd  unto 
the  eunuchs  that  keep  my  sabbaths,  and 
choose  the  things  that  please  me,  and 
take  hold  of  my  covenant ;  <*)  even  unto 
them  will  I  give  in  mine  house  and 
within  my  walls  a  place  and  a  name 
better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters :  I 
wiU  give  them  an  everlasting  name,  that 
shall  not  be  cut  ofP.  ^^^  Also  the  sons  of 
the  stranger,  that  join  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  to  serve  hun,  and  to  love  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his  servants, 
every  one  that  keepeth  the  sabbath  from 
polluting  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  my 
covenant ;  ^>  even  them  will  I  •  bring  to 
my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joy- 
ful in  my  house  of  prayer :  their  burnt 
ofPerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be 
accepted  upon  mine  altar;   for  *mine 


ach.S.t. 


b  Matt.  SL  18; 
Mark  U.  17; 
Luke  10. 40. 


1   Heb..   fo  hU 
gathered. 


S  Or,  dreomiiur, 
or,  taUiinff  im 
their  eteep. 


3  Hel»>  atrmtg  ef 
appeUte. 


4  Hfb.,  know  not 
to  be  eati^/Ud. 


hoHse  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer 
for  all  people. 

<®)  The  Lord  God  which  gathereth  the* 
outcasts  of  Israel  saith,  Yet  will  I 
gather  others  to  him,  ^beside  those  that 
are  gathered  unto  him. 

(^)  All  ye  beasts  of  the  field,  come  ta 
devour,  yea,  all  ye  beasts  in  the  forest* 
(^^)  His  watchmen  are  blind :  they  are 
all  ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb  dogs^ 
they  cannot  bark;  *  sleeping,  lying 
down,  loving  to  slumber,  t^^)  Yea,  they 
are  ^  greedy  dogs  which  *  can  never  have- 
enough,  and  ^ey  are  shepherds  that 
cannot  understand :  they  all  look  to- 
their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain, 
from  his  quarter.  ^^)  Come  ye,  say  they^  I 
will  fetch  wine,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves 
with  strong  drink ;  and  to  morrow  shall 
be  as  this  &y,  and  much  more  abundant.. 


the  nataral  utterances  of  men  treated  as  they  had 
been. 

(5)  Evenxinto  them  will  I  give  .  •  .—The  words 
maj  refer  simj^ly  to  the  spiritnal  blessedness  of  the 
faithful  (Bey.  ii.  17,  iii.  5),  out  the  customs  of  Eastern 
temples  and  of  the  later  synagogues  sliKgest  that  they 
may  refer  primarily  to  the  memorial  tamet«  which  were 
put  up  in  such  places  in  commemoration  of  distin- 
g^hed  benefactors.  For  "place"  reBdmemoriaL  We 
note,  of  course,  the  special  adaptation  of  the  words 
"  better  than  of  sons  and  daughters  "  to  the  case  which 
the  prophet  has  in  view ;  but  it  has  to  be  remembered 
also  that  the  whole  promise  substitutes  the  principle  of 
catholicity  for  the  rubrics  of  exclusiYeness  which  we 
find  in  Dent,  xziii.  L 

(6)  Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger  •  •  .—Proselytes 
also  were  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  wider 
covenant.  The  words  "  to  serve  him  "  have  been  referred 
to  some  menial  offices  like  that  of  the  Nethinim, 
**  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  (Josh  ix.  27 ; 
Ezia  viil  20).  The  usa^e  of  the  word,  however,  limits 
it  to  honourable  functions.  The  germ  of  Isaiah's 
thought  a^rpears  in  Solomon's  ^dication  prayer 
(1  Ean^s  viii.  41 — 43).  It  receives  its  highest  develop- 
ment (in  its  entire  separatioi\  from  the  building  with 
which  there  and  here  it  is  associated),  in  John  iv.  23. 
Comp.  a  further  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  the 
law  in  chap.  Ixvi.  21. 

(7)  Even  them  will  I  bring  .  .  .—The  words 
foreshadow  the  breaking  down  of  the  "  middle  wall  of 
partition  "  (Eph.  ii.  14).  Every  privilege  of  the  Israelite 
worshipper  is  to  belong  also  to  the  proselyte.  It  is 
perhaps  assumed  that  the  proselyte  is  circumcised.  The 
development  of  truth  is  m  such  cases  gradual,  and  it 
was  left  for  St.  Paul  to  complete  the  work  of  Isuah 
(Rom.  ii.  26—29 ;  GaL  vL  15). 

(^  The  Lord  Gk>d  .  .  .  saith.— The  phrase  is  the 
normal  one  for  introducing  an  oracle  of  special  import- 
ance. This,  so  to  sp^dc,  was  to  be  one  ox  the  "faithful 
sayings"  of  Isaiah.  We  can  hardly  ftAl  to  find  in 
John  X.  16  a  deliberate  reproduction  of  Isaiah's  thought. 
The  first  clause  refers  clearly  to  the  gathering  of  the 
heathen  as  following  on  that  of  the  "outcasts*'  of 
IsraeL 


W  AU  ye  beasts  of  the  field  •  .  .—The  sad- 
den change  of  tone  indicates  that  we  enter  on  an  en- 
tirely new  section,  which  extends  to  the  close  of  chap. 
Ivii.  The  contents  of  that  section  fit  in  with  the  as- 
sumption of  its  having  been  written  earlv  in  the  reigu 
of  Manasseh,  better  tmm  with  that  of  a  oate  after  the 
exile.  The  opening  words  summon  the  enemies  of 
Israel  to  do  their  work  of  punishment,  and  this  b  foL 
lowed  naturally  by  a  denunciation  of  the  sins  which  had 
made  it  neoessary.  For  the  form  of  the  summons^ 
comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Jer.  xii.  9. 

(10)  His  watohmen  are  blind.— These  are  th& 
g^des  of  the  people,  and  specially  the  self-styled  pro- 
phets, who  are  "  blind  "  to  me  signs  of  the  times,  who* 
are  "  dumb,"  and  fidve  no  warning  to  the  people  of  the- 
real  dangers  that  tnreaten  them,  who  prophesy  for  t he- 
rewards  of  divination  (Num.  xxii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  7 ;  Neh. 
vi.  12),  who  are  conspicuous  for  their  luxury  and  in- 
temperance. Given  the  men  who  are  described  in 
chap.  V.  22,  xxviii.  7,  8,  xxx.  10,  and  the  circumstances 
of  Manasseh's  reign,  no  other  result  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

Sleeping.— -The  nrophet,  with  a  scornful  irony,, 
substitutes  ^ozim  C'areamers")  for  khozim  ("seers  ). 
The  "  lying  down "  contrasts  their  indolent  and  easy 
life  with  the  vigil  and  the  fast  of  a  true  prophet. 

(11)  Shepherds  that  cannot  understand  .  •  . — 
Better,  and  such  are  shepherds;  they  cannot  understands 
There  is  no  confusion  or  change  of  metaphors.  What 
is  implied  is  that  the  prophets  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
watch-dogs  of  the  flock,  assume  the  office  of  ita 
shepherds. 

From  his  quarter — i.e.,  in  modem  phrase,  from 
his  own  sphere  of  influence. 

(12)  Come  ye,  say  they  .  .  .—The  words  in 
italics  are  necessary  to  complete  the  sense ;  but  their 
absence  from  the  Hebrew  is  noticeable,  and  noteworthy 
as  an  example  of  the  prophet's  bold  use  of  a  dramatic 
form.  He  represents  the  lalse  prophet  as  giving  a  feast 
to  his  friends,  and  promising  a  yet  more  splendid 
banquet  on  the  morrow.  Here  again  we  note  continuity 
of  character  (chap.  xxii.  13).  Gomp.  Luke  m.  19,  which 
reads  almost  like  an  echo  of  this  passage.  (Oomp.  tha 
dramatic  form  of  chap,  xxviii.  9, 10.) 
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ISAIAH,  LVII. 


from  ifve  Evil  to  Come, 


CHAPTER  LVII.— (1)  The  righteous 
3>eriBhethy  and  no  man  layeth  it  to 
heart:  and  ^''merciful  men  are  taken 
away,  none  considering  that  the  right- 
eous is  taken  away  ^from  the  evU  to 
co^ne,  <2)  He  shall  *  enter  into  peace : 
they  shall  rest  in  their  beds,  ea^h  one 
walking  ^  in  his  uprightness. 

t^>But  draw  near  hither,  ye  sons  of 
the  sorceress,  the  seed  of  the  adulterer 
and  the  whore.  <*>  Against  whom  do  ye 
sport  yourselves?  against  whom  make 
je  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw  out  the 
tongue  P  are  ye  not  children  of  trans- 

fression,  a  seed  of  falsehood.     (^)  En- 
aming  yourselves  ®with  idols  *  under 


I    Hob.,  men  of 
godlinest. 


a  Ps.  IS.  l;  Mir. 
7.2. 


3  Or,  from  that 
vkieh  U  evU. 


8  Or,  go  in  peace. 


*  Or,  b^oie  him. 


S  Or,  among  the 
oake. 


b  S  KioffS  18. 4. 


6  Or,  hfurfd  it  for 
thyself   Inrgcr 
than  tiuif$. 


every  green  tree,  slaying  the  children  in 
the  valleys  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks? 
(^>  Among  the  smooth  stones  of  the 
stream  is  thy  portion ;  they,  they  are 
thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  tiiou  poured 
a  drink  offering,  thou  hast  o£^red  a 
meat  offering.  Should  I  receive  comfort 
in  these?  ^)  Upon  a  lofty  and  high 
mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed :  even 
thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice. 
(8)  Behind  the  doors  also  and  the  posts 
hast  thou  set  up  thy  remembrance :  for 
thou  hast  discovered  thyself  to  another 
than  me,  and  art  gone  up ;  thou  hast 
enlarged  thy  bed,  and  ^made  thee  a 
covenant  with  them ;  thou  lovedst  their 


LVn. 

(1)  The  righteous  perisheth  .  .  .—The  words 
seem  written  as  if  in  the  anticipation  or  in  the  actual 
presence  of  Manasseh's  persecution  of  the  true  prophets. 
Even  before  that  persecution  burst  out  in  its  full 
violence,  the  **  riKhteous "  survivors  of  Hezekiah's 
regime  may  well  have  vexed  their  souls  even  to  death 
with  the  evils  that  were  around  them.  The  prophet 
finds  comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  death  was  a  de- 
liverance from  yet  worse  evils.  The  singular  number 
points  to  the  few  conspicuous  sufferers. 

(2)  He  shall  enter  into  peaoe  .  .  .—  Notice- 
able  as  presenting  the  brighter  side  of  the  dim  thoughts 
of  Israel  as  to  the  life  behind  the  veil,  and  so  far  con- 
trasted with  Hezekiah's  shrinking  fear.  (Gomp.  Job 
iii.  17.)  For  the  righteous  there  was  peaoe  in  death  as 
in  life.  For  the  wicked  there  was  peace  in  neither 
(verse  21). 

They  shall  rest  in  their  beds.— The  "bed" 
is  obviously  the  grave,  the  thought  following  naturally 
on  that  of  death  being  as  the  sleep  "  after  life's  fitful 
fever."   (Ezek.  xxxii.  25.) 

Each  one  walking  in  his  uprightness.— 
Better,  every  one  who  has  walked  straight  before  him — 
has  taken,  i.e.,  the  straight  path  of  duty  (chap.  xzx.  21.) 

(3)  Ye  sons  of  the  sorceress.— The  words  may 
be  pnrelv  figurative,  as  meaning  those  who  practise 
sorceiy,  out  it  is  also  possible  that  they  may  have  re- 
ference to  the  female  soothsayers,  such  as  are  described 
in  Ezek.  xiii.  17—23. 

The  adulterer. — Here  again  the  epithet  may  have 
had  both  a  figrarative  and  a  literal  application.  (Comp. 
Matt.  xii.  39,  xvi.  4 ;   James  iv.  4.) 

(^)  Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves  P 
-—The  question,  as  in  chap,  zxxvii.  23,  is  one  ol 
indignant  scorn,  the  impli^  answer  being  that  the 
mocKers  were  deriding  the  servants  of  Jehovah.  (Gomp. 
Wisd.  ii. ),  and,  in  so  doing,  mocking  Jehovah  himself. 
The  "  wide  mouth,"  and  the  "  drawn>out  tongue,"  are 
the  natural  symbols  of  derision. 

(5)  Enflaming  yourselves.— The  best  illustration 
of  the  phrase  is  found  in  the  real  or  supposed  deriva- 
tion of  "fanatic"  as  meaning  one  who  is  circa  fana 
calef  actus.  No  word  could  better  describe  the  orgiastic 
excitement  of  heathen  rites.  For  "  with  idols  read 
am^mg  the  terebinths,  which  were  prominent,  with  other 
trees,  in  the  groves  dedicated  to  idol-worship  (Hos.  iv. 
13;  Ezek.  vi.  13). 


Under  every  green  tree  is  almost  a  stereotyped 
formula  in  this  connection  (Deut.  xii.  2 ;  1  Kings  xiv. 
23 ;  Jer.  ii.  20),  the  tree  itself  becoming  a  direct  object 
of  the  cultus. 

Slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys.  .  .  .— 
This  had  been  done  by  Alias  (2  Chroii.  xxviii.  3).  It 
was  perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  done  by  Manas- 
seh.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  rerival  of 
the  practice  among  the  exiles  in  Babylon  or  after  their 
return.  The  scenery  described — ^the  torrent-stream,  the 
clefte  of  the  rock — belongs  distinctively  te  Palestine. 

(6)  Among  the  smooth  stones  .  .  .—The  worship 
of  stenes  was  almost  as  widelv  diffused  as  that  of 
trees  and  serpente.  In  Gen.  xxviii.  18  we  have,  at  least, 
an  analogous  practice,  which  mig^ht  easily  become 
identical.  Among  the  Phceniciiins  such  stones  were 
known  as  Bcetulia  (probably  a  Grecised  form  of  Bethel), 
and  were  connected  with  the  worsliip  of  the  reproductive 
powers  of  nature.  As  the  true  portion  of  Israel  was 
emphatically  Jehovah  (Jer.  x.  16 ;  Ps.  xvi.  5)  there  is 
an  mdignant  ii-ony  in  the  word  thus  used.  The  idolaters 
had  chosen  a  fetish  instead  of  the  Eternal  One.  In 
thy  portion,  we  have  the  feminine  singular,  desig- 
nating  Israel  as  the  faithless  wife. 

Should  I  receive  oomfort  in  these?— i.e., 
better,  ShotM  I  be  quiet  in  spite  of  all  thie  ?  (Oomp. 
Jer.  V.  7.) 

(7)  Set  thy  bed  .  .  .—Idolatry  being  as  adultery, 
the  *^  bed  "  follows  naturally  as  representing  the  locality 
of  the  idol-worship.    Comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  31,  xxiii.  17. 

(8)  Hajst  thou  set  up  thy  remembrance  .  .  . 
— The  noun  has  been  commonly  referred  to  the  Mesusah, 
or  memorial  toxt,  ''Jehovah  is  our  God;  Jehovah  is 
one,"  which  was  to  be  written  on  the  door-posts  of  each 
house  (Deut.  vi.  9,  xi.  20) ;  and  the  prophet  is  supposed 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  this  had  been  written  behind  the 
door,  as  showing  that  Israel  had  been  ashamed  to  cod. 
fess  her  creed.  The  explanation  seems  tenable,  bat  it 
is  possible  that  "  remembrance  "  may  stand  for  some 
idouitrous  symbol  or  inscription  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  true  confession. 

Thou  hast  discovered  thyself.—The  figure  of 
the  unfaithful  wife  is  carried  into  ite  details  almost  with 
EzekiePs  boldness. 

Made  thee  a  covenant  with  them  .  .  •— 
The  noun,  as  the  italics  show,  is  implied  in  the  verb. 
The  faithless  wife  forsook  the  covenant  of  her  vonth 
with  her  husband,  and  made  a  fresh  compact  with  the 
adultorer& 
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bed  ^wHere  thou  sawest  it.  (^>  And 
^thon  wentest  to  the  king  with  oint- 
ment, and  didst  increase  thy  perfumes, 
and  didst  send  thj  messengers  far  off, 
and  didst  debase  thyself  even  unto  hell. 
(10)  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  greatness  of 
thy  way;  yet  saidst  thou  not.  There 
is  no  hope:  thou  hast  found  the  ^life 
of  thine  nand ;  therefore  thou  wast  not 
grieved. 

(i^)^And  of  whom  hast  thou  been  afraid 
or  feared,  that  thou  hast  lied,  and  hast 
not  remembered  me,  nor  laid  it  to  thy 
heart?  have  not  I  held  my  peace  even 
of  old,  and  thou  fearest  me  not  ?  ^^^  I 
will  declare  thy  righteousness,  and  thy 
works;  for  they  ^all  not  profit  thee. 
(IS)  When  thou  criest,  let  thy  companies 


1  Or,  Moil  pravi' 
dedtt  room. 


2  Or,  fhoH  rotpoe- 
tedii  the  king. 


3  Or.  Uving. 


a  eh.  40. 8  ft  8S.  la 


deliver  thee;  but  the  wind  shall  carry 
them  all  away ;  vanity  shall  take  them  r 
but  he  that  putteth  his  trust  iu  me^ 
shall  possess  the  land,  and  shall  inherit 
my  holy  mountain;  (i^)  and  shall  say, 
"Cast  ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the- 
way,  take  up  the  stumbling-block  out 
of  the  way  of  my  people. 

(15)  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whos& 
name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  jpla/^y  with  him  also  that  ia  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones.  (^^)  For  I 
will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will 
I  be  always  wroth :  for  the  spirit  shoidd 
fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I 


Where  thou  sawest  itu—And  thou  sawest  the 
place,  the  words  being  used  euphemistically  for  the 
obscene  image  of  a  Chemosh-like  idol. 

(9)  Thou  wentest  to  the  king  .  •  .—The 
alteration  of  a  single  letter  would  nre  to  Molech ;  and 
this  may  be  the  meaning  even  of  we  text  as  it  stands. 
Looking  to  the  Manassen-snrroundings  of  the  passage, 
however,  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  the  words  to  tne  king, 
the  great  king  of  Assyria,  whose  religion  Judah  had 
basely  and  siutmefuUy  adopted.  The  sin  of  Ahaz(2 
Kings  xvi.  11)  had  been  reproduced  by  his  grandson. 
The  description  that  follows  is  that  of  a  harlot  adorn- 
ing herseli  for  her  evil  calling,  and  finds  its  best  illus- 
tration in  ProY.  vii.  14—17.  Looking  to  the  previous 
traces  of  Isaiah's  study  of  that  book  (chap.  xi.  1—4, 
&c.)  we  may,  perhaps,  find  in  it  a  deliberate  repro- 
duction of  that  passage.  The  "  ointment "  and  "  per- 
fumes" are  sjrmbols  of  the  treasures  which  were 
lavished  to  secure  the  Assyrian  allianoe.  The  words 
help  us  to  understand  Isaiah's  indignation  at  what  must 
hare  seemed  to  him  the  initial  step  of  a  like  policy  on 
the  part  of  Hezekiah  (chap,  xxxix.  3 — 7).  The  words 
which  point  to  the  "  far-off ''  land,  to  which  the  mes- 
sengers were  sent,   seem  almost  like  an  echo  from 


that  king's  apology. 

Even  unto  hell— i«..  Hades  or  Sheol,  the  world 
of  the  dead— as  the  symbol  of  an  abysmal  depth  of 
degradation. 

(10)  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  greatness  of 
thy  way  .  •  . — Better,  with  the  length  of  thyjoufmey 
•^.e.,  with  the  long  embassies  to  Assyria,  and  to  Babylon, 
as  for  the  time  the  residence  of  its  longs.  For  "there  is 
no  hope,"  read,  there  is  no  result,  or  profit.  Judah  would 
not  acknowledge  that  the  negotiations  were  fruitless. 

Thou  hast  found  the  life  of  thine  hand 
.  .  . — The  words  are  a  literal  rendering,  and  oonvey  the 
meaning,  Thou  didst  renew  the  strength  of  l^ine  hand 
— i.e.,  Judah  found  a  fancied  increase  of  power  in  the 
alliance  she  was  seeking,  and  therefore  dia  not  repent 
of  her  ignominious  diplomacy. 

(11)  And  of  whom  nast  thou  been  afiraid  .  .  .P 
— The  question  implies  that  Judah  had  been  led  by  the 
fear  of  man  to  forsake  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  this  had 
led  her  to  what  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  ^e 
false  step  of  an  alliance  with  Assyria^  which  was  an 
acted  lie. 


Have  I  not  held  my  peace  • . .  P— The  words  sug- 
gest, half-pityingly,  the  cause  of  the  people's  little 
faith.  From  "  of  old,"  t.e.,  during  the  period  that 
preceded  the  captivity,  or  perhaps  in  the  dark  time 
of  Manasseh,  Jenovah  had  been  silent,  and  His  long- 
sufEering  had  been  mistaken  for  apathy,  and  therefore 
the  people  had  not  feared  Him. 

(1^)  I  will  declare  thy  righteoiisness  •  .  .— 
Accepting  the  Hebrew  text,  we  must  look  on  the  word 
as  used  ironically,  the  righteousness  which  is  ne 
righteousness.  Comp.chap.udy.  6.  A  slight  alteration,. 
a(U>pted  by  many  critics,  ^ves  "  my  righteousness." 

(13)  l«et  thy  companies . .  .—The  word  is  used 
contemptuously  of  the  crowd  of  gods  introduced  by 
the  confluent  idolatry  of  Manasseh.  (Comp.  2  Chrou. 
xxxiii.  3 — 7.)  The  prophet  taunts  the  worshipper  with 
their  impotence,  ''Let  them  save  thee,  if  they  can,"  but 
that  taunt  is  followed  by  a  declaration  that  true  help 
and  strength  will  be  given  to  all  who  trust  m. 
Jehovah. 

(14)  And  shall  say  .  .  .—Better,  And  one  said. 
The  prophet  hears,  as  it  were,  a  voice  behind  him, 
bring^g  an  oracle  from  Heaven,  which  renews  the 
cry  of  the  herald  in  chap.  xl.  3.  The  verb,  ccai  up, 
points  to  the  construction  of  the  "highway"  of  a 
spiritual  return,  from  which  all  impediments  are 
removed. 

(15)  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  .  .  .— 
The  central  truth  for  the  comfort  of  God's  people  ia 
that  the  inflnitdv  Great  One  cares  even  for  the  in- 
finitely little.  Tne  truth  of  the  greatness  of  lowliness 
manifested  in  the  life  of  Christ  was  but  the  reflection 
of  the  permanent  law  of  the  Divine  government.  The 
"high  and  holv  place"  is,  of  course,  the  heavenly 
temple,  the  "hght  inaccessible."  The  verse,  as  & 
whole,  combines  the  truths  of  2  Chron.  vi.  18,  and  Ps. 
li.  17. 

(16)  I  will  not  contend  for  ever  .  .  .—The 
words  come  as  a  message  of  comfort  to  the  penitent 
who  is  still  beariuff  the  chastisement  of  his  sins.  The 
time  during  whicn  God  "  contends  "  with  him  as  an 
accuser  and  a  judge  has  its  limits.  Were  it  not  so» 
the  souls  which  he  had  made  would  be  utterly  con- 
sumed, and  £Us  purpose  in  creation  would  be  frus- 
trated.   The  words  seem  like  an  echo  of  Gen.  vL  3» 

1  viii.  21.    (Comp.  Ps.  ciil  9, 10). 
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have  made.  <^^^  For  the  iniquity  of  his 
covetousness  was  I  wroth,  and  smote 
him :  I  hid  me,  and  was  wroth,  and  he 
went  on  ^frowardly  in  the  way  of  his 
heart.  <^®)  I  have  seen  his  ways,  and 
will  heal  him :  I  will  lead  him  also,  and 
restore  comforts  unto  him  and  to  his 
mourners.  <^*)  I  create  the  fruit  of  the 
lips ;  Peace,  peace  to  him  that  is  far  off, 
and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lobd  ; 
and  I  will  heal  him.  ^^)  But  the  wicked 
are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  can- 
not rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and 
•dirt. 

(21) « There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God, 
to  the  wicked. 

CHAPTER  LVni.— (1)  Cry  » aloud, 


1  Hcb^  twmiHg 
nteaif. 


a  du  48. 


S  Hob.,  with    the 
tltrooL 


3  Or,  thino*  where- 
tpith  y«  griect 
othert. 


4  Heb.  gritf*. 


5  Or,  pefagtm^tu 
tku  day. 


B.C. 
dr. 


spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their 
transgression,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
their  sins.  <^)  Yet  they  seek  me  daily, 
and  delight  to  know  my  ways,  as  a 
nation  that  did  righteousness,  and  for- 
sook not  the  ordinance  of  their  God : 
they  ask  of  me  the  ordinances  of  justice; 
they  take  delight  in  approaching  to 
God. 

(3)  Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say 
theyy  and  thou  seest  not  9  wherefore  have 
we  afflicted  our  soul,  and  thou  takest  no 
knowledge  ?  Behold,  in  the  day  of  your 
fast  ye  find  pleasure,  and  exact  all  your 
•'^♦labours.  <*>  Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife 
and  debate,  and  to  smite  vdth  the  fist 
of  wickedness:  ^ye  shall  not  fast  as 


(17)  For  the  iniquity  of  his  ooyetousness  .  .  . 
— ^Literally,  of  his  gain.  This  was  the  root-evil,  out  of 
which  all  others  sprang  (Jer.  vi.  13 ;  Ezek.  xzxiii.  31 ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  10),  ana  for  this,  therefore,  a  shuyp  chastise- 
ment was  needed  that  men  might  learn  what  their  trae 
wealth  consisted  in.  The  last  clause  may  either  state 
the  enilt  which  caused  the  wrath,  or  paint  the  obduracy 
whicn  went  on  doing  evil  in  spite  of  it. 

(18)  I  have  seen  nis  ways  .  •  .—The  words  have 
been  interpreted :  (1)  of  the  evil  ways  described  in  the 
previous  verse;  (2)  of  the  way  of  repentance  into 
which  Israel  had  been  led  by  chastisement.  (1)  seems 
most  in  harmony  with  the  context.  The  patiis  had 
been  rough  and  thorny,  but  Jehovah  presents  Himself 
us  the  Healer  to  those  who  had  been  wounded  by  them, 
4uid  leads  them  into  a  better  way.  The  **  mourners " 
are  those  who  have  been  touched  as  with  the  "  godly 
sorrow  "  of  2  Oor.  vii.  10, 11. 

(19)  Thefiruitof  thelips  .  .  .—The  words  point 
primarily  to  the  praise  and  thanksgiving  of  the  par- 
doned penitent  (comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15),  but 
include  also  all  true  utterances  of  the  wise  of  heart 
(Prov.  X.  31).  All  these  alike  have  their  origin  in  the 
•creative  fiat  of  Jehovah,  which  proclaims  ''peace  "  (t.e., 
salvation)  to  all,  whether  near  or  far,  Jews  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  Jews  in  exile,  or  (as  inEph.  ii.  17)  the  Grentilee 
whose  distance  was  that  of  spiritual  remoteness.  The 
message  of  healing  is  for  alL 

(20)  q<he  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea 
.  .  . — The  promise  of  healing  is,  however,  not  uncondi- 
tional. The  acceptance  of  peace  requires  calmness; 
but  for  the  wicked,  whose  thoughts  are  restlessly 
seething  with  evil  ripeninff  into  act,  this  true  peace  is, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible.  We  note  the  re- 
currence of  the  watchwora  of  chap,  xlvui.  22,  as 
indicating  the  close  of  another  section  of  the  prophecy. 
The  MSS.  and  versions  present  a  curious  variation  in 
verse  21 :  some  "saith  Jehovah,"  some  *'  Gk)d,"  some  "the 
Lord  Grod."  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  transcribers 
and  translators  had  shrunk  from  the  prophet's  bold- 
ness in  claiming  Qod  as  in  some  special  sense  his 
<jk>d.  It  has  a  parallel,  however,  in  chap.  vii.  13,  and 
may  be  noted,  acoordinffly,  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
touches  common  to  the  two  parts  of  Isaiah.  The 
"  Sea  "  of  which  Isaiidi  speaks  may  possibly  have  been 
the  Dead  Sea,  casting  up  its  salt  bituminous  deposits. 


Lvni. 

(1)  Cry  aloud  .  .  .—Literally,  wUh  the  throat, 
i.e.,  with  no  faint  whisper  as  from  stammering  lips, 
but  with  full  strength  of  voice.  The  work  of  the 
preacher  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  done  slightly  or  by 
speaking  smooth  things  (comp.  Esek.  xiiL  1(1^15).  The 
''  trumpet "  of  the  next  clause  emphasiaes  the  thought 
yet  further. 

(2)  Yet  they  seek  me  daily . .  .—The  "  seeking  " 
is  that  of  those  who  come,  like  the  elders  in  Ezek.  xx.  1, 
to  "  enquire "  of  Jehovah,  and  looking  for  an  oracle 
from  Him.  The  words  point  to  the  incongpruous  union, 
possible  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  but  luurdlv  possible 
after  the  exile,  of  this  formal  recognition  ot  Jehovah 
with  an  apostate  life.  Every  phrase  rings  in  the  tone  of 
an  incisive  irony,  describing  each  element  of  a  trae 
devotion  which  the  people  did  not  possess. 

(3)  Wherefore  have  we  fosted  .  .  .—The  words 
remind  us  of  those  of  a  much  later  prophet  (Mai.  iil  14), 
but  the  complaints  of  the  unconscious  hypocrites  who 
are  amazed  tnat  their  service  is  not  accepted  as  sincere 
are  in  every  age  the  same.  Only  one  fast,  that  ef  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  was  prescribed  by  the  Law.  In  practice, 
however,  tliey  were  often  held  in  times  of  calamity 
(comp.  chap,  xxxii.  12 ;  Joel  i.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  3),  and 
we  may  legitimately  think  of  them  as  having  been 
more  or  less  frequent  under  Hezekiah  (chap,  xxxvii.  1.2). 
Now,  as  though  that  had  been  a  meritorious  work,  the , 
people  ask  wnat  good  had  come  of  it  P  After  the  exile 
fasts  were  instituted,  commemorative  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  its  capture,  its  destruction,  and  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah  (Zech.  vii.  3,  viii.  19),  and  those  who  main- 
tain the  later  date  of  the  book  naturally  suppose  that 
these  are  the  fasts  referred  to. 

In  the  day  of  your  fast  ye  find  pleasure  .  .  . 
— ^Better,  ye  carry  on  your  business.  jFasts  were  not 
governed,  like  the  Sabbath,  by  a  fixed  law,  and  the 
people  consequently  lost  sight  oi  the  true  end  of  fast- 
ing-—prayer,  meditation,  penitence. 

Exact  all  your  labours.— The  words  are  rendered 
by  some  critics  more  Tividly,  though  with  the  same 
meaning,  ye  oppress  aU  your  labourers.  (Comp.  Jas. 
V.  4.) 

(«)  Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate.— 
The  words  possibly  point  to  the  psychological  fact  that 
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The  Fast  of  tits  Hypocrite, 


ISAIAH,   LVIII. 


T1^  Fast  ofOu  Godly. 


ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your  voice  to  be 
heard  on  lii^h.  (^)  Is  it  *  such  a  fast 
that  I  have  chosen?  ^ ^a  day  for  a  man 
to  afflict  his  soid  9  m  i^  to  bow  down  his 
head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  v/nder  him  ?  wilt  thou 
call  this  a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day 
to  the  LoBD  9  (^)  78  not  this  the  fast 
that  I  have  chosen  9  to  loose  the  bands 
of  wickedness,  to  undo  '  the  heaw  bur- 
•dens,  and  to  let  the  'oppressed  go  free, 
tind  that  ye  break  every  yokeP  ^  Is  it 
not  *to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
-and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are 
^cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou  seest 
the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and 
that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine 
•6wn  flesh? 

<»)  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as 
the  morning,  and    thine  health  shall 


a  Zech.  7.  S. 


h  her.  1&  S9. 


I  Or.  to  affliet  ki$ 
$otd  for  a  day  t 


S  Hcb.,  tA«  bwndiet 
of  the  yoke. 


8  Heb.,  broken. 


e  Exek.  18. 7. 


4  Or.vffiieted. 


&  Heb.,«kan  gather 
thee  up. 


6  Heb^  drought*. 


7  Heb.,  lie,  •r.cb- 


d  cb.  61. 4. 


spring  forth  speedily :  and  thy  righteous- 
ness  shall  go  before  thee ;  the  glory  of 
the  LoED  ^shall  be  thy  rereward. 
(9)  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord 
shall  answer;  thou  shalt  cry,  and  he 
shall  say.  Here  I  anu  K  thou  take  away 
from  the  midst  of  thee  the  yoke,  the 
putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and  speak- 
ing vanity ;  <^^^  and  if  thou  draw  out 
thy  soul  to  the  hungxy,  and  satisfy  the 
afflicted  soid ;  then  shall  thy  light  rise 
in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the 
noon  day :  ^^^  and  the  Lobd  shall  guide 
thee  continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  in 
^  drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones  :  and 
thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and 
like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters 
7  fail  not.     ti2)  j^^  fff^  fj^^i  shall  be  of 

thee  'shall  build  the  old  waste  places : 
thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 


an  nnspiritnal  fasting  irritates  the  nerves  and  embitters 
the  temper.  Extremes  meet,  and  the  disputes  of 
fasting  controversialistfl  are  often  as  fierce  as  those  of 
drnnken  disputants.  (Oomp.  the  conspiracy  of  Acts 
xxiii.  21.) 

(ft)  A  day  for  a  man  to  affliet  his  soul.— 
The  phrase  comes  from  Lev.  XTi.  29,  and  describes  the 
«onl.sorrow  which  was  the  true  ideal  of  fasting.  In 
contrast  with  this  we  have  the  picture,  reminding  us  of 
Matt.  yi.  16,  of  the  mechanical  prostrations,  which  are 
4ks  the  waving  of  a  buhmsh  in  tne  breeze.  The  unnge 
suggests  a  new  aspect  of  our  Lord's  statement,  that  the 
Baptist  was  not  as  "a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind"  rSfatt. 
xi.  7),  sGiL,  that  his  fasting  was  not  outwara  and 
•ceremonial,  like  that  of  the  Fnaiisees. 

(6)  To  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness.— The 
-words  do  not  exclude  abstinence  from  food  as  an  act  of 
discipline  and  victory  over  self-indulgence,  but  declare 
its  insufficiency  by  itself.  So  in  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Ohurcn  fasting  and  almsgiving  were  closely 
connected,  as  indeed  they  are  in  Matt.  vi.  1, 16.  The 
history  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  of  their 
subsequent  return  to  bondage  presents  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  prophet's  words  (Jer.  xxxiv.  &— 22).  The 
truth  which  he  procUumed  was  recognised  in  the  hour 
of  danger  and  forgotten  in  that  of  safety.  Comp. 
Joel  ii.  13. 

To  undo  the  heavy  burdens.— Literally,  the 
ihongs  of  the  yoke,  the  leather  straps  which  fastened  the 
jroke  on  the  head  of  the  oxen  as  they  ploughed.  Again 
we  trace  an  echo  of  the  thought  and  lumost  of  the 
phraseology  in  our  Lord's  teaching  (Matt.  xi.  29,  30, 
xxiii.  4).  The  Pharisees  who  fasted  laid  heavy  burdens 
on  men*8  shoulders.  He,  who  was  thought  not  to  fast, 
relieved  them  of  their  two-fold  yoke  of  evil  selfishness 
and  ceremonial  formalism. 

(7)  To  deal  thy  bread.— LiteraUy,  to  hreaJc  bread, 
as  in  the  familiar  phrase  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt. 
xxvi.  26;  Acts  xx.  11,  xxvii.  34).  The  bread  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  been  made  always  in  the  thin  oval 
oakes,  which  were  naturally  broken  rather  than  cut. 

The  poor  that  are  oast  out.— The  words  include 
all  forms  of  homelessness — tenants  evicted  by  their 
landlords,  debtors  by  their  creditors,  slaves  fleeing  from 


their  masters'  cruelty,  the  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,  perhaps  even  political  refugees.  Note  the 
parallelism  with  Matt.  xxv.  35,  36. 

^om  thine  own  flesh. — Usage,  as  in  Gren.  xxix. 
14 ;  Neh.  V.  5,  leads  us  to  refer  the  words  primarily  to 
suffering  Israelites,  but  those  who  have  learnt  that 
"  Qod  hAth  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth"  (Acts  xvii.  26)  will  extend  its  range  to  every 
form  of  suffering  humanity. 

(8)  Then  shiQl  thy  lif  ht  .  .  .—The  dawning  of  a 
new  day,  as  in  2  SanL  xxiii.  4;  the  growth  as  of  new  and 
healthy  flesh  after  long  illness;  "righteousness,"  t.6., 
the  sentence  of  acqnittfQ  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  as 
leading  the  van  of  a  triumphant  march,  the  **  glory  of 
Jehovah"  following  in  the  rear  as  a  protection;  all 
these  images  are  heaped  together  to  pamt  the  fulness 
of  blessing  that  follows  on  that  true  renunciation  of 
the  old  evil  selfishness  of  which  fasting  is  but  a  symbol 
and  a  part. 

(9)  Then  shalt  thou  call.— The  words  point  to 
the  secret  of  the  prayer  which  is  answered  in  contrast  to 
the  formal  worship  that  found  no  acceptance  (verses 
2,4). 

The  putting  forth  of  the  flnger.— The  gesture 
(Cheyne  compares  the  "in/amis  digitus"  of  Fersius 
ii.  33)  has  in  well-nigh  all  nations  been  a  natural 
symbol  of  scorn.  It  is  in  action  what  the  words  **  Baca  " 
and  "  Thou  fool "  are  in  the  language  of  Matt.  v.  22. 

(10)  Draw  out  thy  soul.— The  words  have  been 
interpreted  as  meaning  (1)  giving  up  sensuous  desires 
for  the  sake  of  others;  (2)  mmistering  of  thv8ubst<ance; 
(3)  extending  thy  sympathy.  On  the  whole,  (3)  seems 
preferable. 

Then  shall  thy  light  rise.— We  note  the  recur- 
rence of  the  imagery  of  chap.  ix.  2. 

(11)  In  drought.— Literally,  drou^ghts,  either  with 
the  force  of  intensity  or  as  meaning  "  dry  places." 

And  make  fat. — ^Better,  shall  strengthen,  or  maJce 
supple. 

Ijike  a  watered  garden.— Comp.  Ps.  i.  3,  Isa. 
xliv.  3,  4,  Jer.  xxxi.  12,  in  the  last  of  which  we  have 
the  self-same  phrase. 

(12)  Shall  build  the  old  waste  places.- The 
prophet  contemplates  primarily  the  restoration  of  the 
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TJie  Feet  tha$  run  to  Evil 


many  generations;  and  thou  shalt  be 
called,  The  repairer  of  the  breach,  The 
restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 

<^)  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from 
the  sabbath, /ram  doin^  thy  pleasure  on 
iny  holy  day;  and  call  the  sabbath  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honour- 
able ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing 
thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  ote^n  words: 
<!*)  Then  shalt  thou  deUght  thyself  in 
the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to 
'ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob 
thy  father :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it, 

CHAPTER  LIX.  —  (D  Behold,  the 
Lord's  hand  is  not  *  shortened,  that 
it  cannot  save ;  neither  his  ear  heavy, 
that  it  cannot  hear :  (^)  but  your  iniqui- 
ties have  separated  between  you  and 
your  God,  and  your  sins  ^have  hid  his 
face  from  you,  that  he  will  not  hear. 
(3)  Tor  «^your  hands  are  defiled  with  blood, 
and  your  fingers  with  iniqxdty;  your 


a  Deut  SS.  UL 
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1  Or,  hav  made 
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viper. 
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lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath 
muttered  perverseness.  (^)  None  calleth 
for  justice,  nor  amy  pleadeth  for  truth: 
they  trust  in  vanity,  and  speak  lies;, 
''they  conceive  miscmef,  and  bring  forth 
iniquity.  ^^^  They  hatch  ^cockatrice'' 
eggs,  and  weave  the  spider's  web:  he 
that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dieth,  and 
'that  which  is  crushed  bi^keth  out  into 
a  viper.  (^^ '  Their  webs  shall  not  be- 
come garments,  neither  shall  they  cover 
themselves  with  their  works :  their  works 
are  works  of  iniquity,  and  the  act  of 
violence  is  in  their  hands.  ^/ Their 
feet  run  to  evil,  and  they  make  haste  to 
shed  innocent  blood:  their  thoughts 
are  thoughts  of  iniquity ;  wasting  and 
^destruction  a/re  in  their  paths.  ^^^  The 
way  of  peace  they  know  not ;  and  there 
is  no  ^judgment  in  their  goings :  they 
have  made  them  crooked  path^:  who- 
soever goeth  therein  shall  not  know 
peace. 

(d)  Therefore  is  judgment  far  from  us, 
neither  doth  justice  overtake  us:  we 
wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity;  for 


public  and  priyate  boildiBgs  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
words  have  ooTioosly  a  wider  spiritual  application. 

The  foundationB  of  many  generations— i.e., 
those  that  had  been  lying  in  ruins,  with  no  super- 
structure, for  even  a  longer  period  than  the  seventy 
years  of  exile. 

Thou  shalt  be  called  «  .  .—This  was  to  be  the 
special  work,  and  was  to  constitute  the  enduring  fame, 
of  the  new  IsraeL 

Paths  to  dwell  in— ^.e.,  the  streets  of  the  city 
shall  be  once  more  flanked  with  houses  on  either  side, 
and  not  merely  roads  from  one  point  to  another. 

03>)  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot.— The  teaching 
of  chap.  Ivi.  4—7,  as  to  the  Sabbath  is  resumed.  The  form 
of  the  phrase  implies  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath  is  as  holy 
ground,  on  wliich  no  profane  foot  must  tread  (Exod.  iii.  5). 

Thy  pleasure. — ^Better,  thy   business, 

'Nor  speaking  thine  own  words.— Literallv, 
speaJ^words,  as  in  Hoe.  x.  4,  for  idle  unprofitable  talk 
(Prov.  X.  19,  Ecclep.  v.  3). 

a^)  I  wiU  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.— Better,  of  the  land:  i.e.,  of 
Canaan,  the  idea  being  that  of  a  victorious  march  to 
occupy  all  commanding  positions,  and  thus  connecting 
itself  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  heritage  of  Israel 
in  the  next  clause. 

LIX. 

(1)  Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  •  •  —The  declara- 
tion is  an  impUed  answer  to  the  complaint,  like  that  of 
chap.  Iviii.  3,  that  the  glorious  promises  had  not  as  yet 
been  fulfilled.  The  murmurers  are  told  that  the 
hindrance  is  on  their  side. 

(^  Have  separated— i.e.,  have  become,  as  it  were, 
a  **  middle  wall  of  partition  "  excluding  them  from  the 
Divine  presence. 


His  face.— Better,  the  face.  The  Hebrew  ha& 
neither  article  nor  possessive  pronoun,  the  substantive 
being  treated  almost  as  a  proper  name. 

(3)  Your  hands  are  defiled  with  blood.— 
The  accusation  of  the  "gn^nd  indictment"  of  chap.  i.  1^ 
is  reproduced  verbatim, 

i^)  None  oalleth  for  justice.— Better,  nwne 
preferreth  his  suit  with  truthfidnesa.  The  words  point 
chiefly  to  the  ^ilt  of  unrighteous  prosecutions,  but  may 
incluae  that  of  false  witness  also. 

They  trust  in  vanity.— Literally,  in  cAa^*— the 
characteristic  tohu  of  both  parts  of  Isaiah  (chap&  xxiv. 
10.  xxix.  21,  xl.  17,  23). 

(5)  They  hatoh  cockatrice'  eg^.— Better, 
basilisk's,  as  in  chap.  xiv.  29.  The  schemes  of  the 
evil-doers  are  displayed  in  their  power  for  evil  and  their 
impotence  for  good.  To  "  eat  of  the  e^gs,*'  which  are 
assum^  to  be  poisonous,  is  to  fall  in  with  their  schemes* 
and  so  be  ruined:  to  "crash  "  them  is  to  OT>pose  and  so 
to  rouse  a  more  venomous  opposition.  Men  break  the 
egg,  and  the  living  viper  darts  forth  to  attack  them. 

(6)  Their  webs  shall  not  become  garments.— 
See  the  same  figure  in  cha^.  xxx.  1.  The  point  of 
the  comparison  ues  chiefly  in  the  uselessness  of  the 
spider's  webs,  but  the  second  clause  emphasises  also 
the  fact  that  the  only  purpose  which  the  webs  serve  is 
one  of  miscluef.  lUiej  may  catch  flies,  they  cannot 
clothe  men. 

(7)  Their  feet  run  to  evil.— Note  the  parallelisms,, 
entirely  after  the  manner  of  Isaiah,  with  Prov.  i.  16, 


xvi.   17.      So    the   four   words    "paths,"    "goings, 
"  ways,"  and  "  paths  "  (another  word  in  the  Hebrew) 
are  all  from  the  same  book. 

(9)  Therefore  is  judgment.— The  pleading  of 
the  prophet  is  followed  by  the  confession  which  he 
makes  on  their  behalf.    They  admit  that  the  delay  in 
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Tlie  Armour  of  EigJUeatisneea, 


brightness,  hut  we  walk  in  darkness. 

(10)  j^Q  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind, 
and  we  grope  as  if  we  had  no  eyes  s  we 
stnmble  at  noon  day  as  in  the  night ; 
we  are  in  desolate  places  as  dead  men. 

(11)  We  roar  all  like  bears,  and  mourn 
sore  like  doves :  we  look  for  judgment, 
but  there  is  none ;  for  salvation,  but  it  is 
far  off  from  us.  ^^^^  For  our  transgres- 
sions are  multiplied  before  thee,  and  our 
sins  testify  against  us :  for  our  trans- 
gressions  are  with  us ;  and  as  for  our 
iniquities,  we  know  them  ;  <^)  in  trans- 
gressing and  lying  against  the  Lobd, 
and  departing  away  trom  our  God, 
speakii^  oppression  and  revolt,  con- 
ceiving and  uttering  from  the  heart 
words  of  falsehood.  <^*)  And  judgment 
is  turned  away  backward,  and  justice 
standeth  afar  off:  for  truth  is  fallen  in 
the  street,   and  equity  cannot    enter. 


1  Or,  i«  aeeoHnted 
mad. 


S  Heb.,  it  was  eril 
in  kit  eye». 


I 
acli.6S.ft. 


h  Epb.   «.  17;  1 
Theaa.  6.  & 


ech.fl3L6w 


8   Heb.,   reemH' 
pmces. 


<^*>  Tea,  truth  faileth ;  and  he  that 
departeth  from  evil  ^maketh  himself  a 
prey : 

And  the  Lord  saw  i<,  and  ^it  dis- 
pleased him  that  there  was  no  judgment. 
^^®)  And  he  saw  that  tliere  was  no  man,' 
and  wondered  that  tliere  was  no  inter- 
cessor: « therefore  his  arm  brought 
salvation  unto  him ;  and  his  righteous- 
ness, it  sustained  him.  (^7>  *ror  he  put 
on  righteousness  as  a  breastplate,  and 
an  helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head ; 
and  he  put  on  the  garments  of  vengeance 
for  clothing,  and  was  clad  with  zeal  as 
a  cloke.  (^®>  ^According  to  their  *  deeds, 
accordingly  he  will  repay,  fury  to  his 
adversaries,  recompence  to  his  enemies ; 
to  the  islands  he  will  repay  recompence. 

<^®)  So  shall  they  fear  the  name  of  the 
LoBD  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun.    When  the  enemy 


the  manifestation  of  Ghxi's  judgment  against  their 
enemies,  and  of  His  righteousness  (i.e,,  bounty)  towards 
themselves,  has  been  caused  by  their  own  sins. 

We  wait  for  light.— The  cry  of  the  expectant 
Israelites  is,  mutatis  mutandis^  like  that  of  the  "  How 
long  ?  "  of  Zech.  i.  12 ;  Rev.  vi.  10.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  words  come  ideally  from  the  Babylonian  exiles, 
the  first  of  these  pusages  presents  an  interesting 
comcidence. 

(10)  We  grope  for  the  wall  .  .  .—The  words 
present  a  striking  parallelism  with  Deut.  xxviii.  29, 
and  may  have  been  reproduced  from,  or  in,  it. 

We  are  in  desolate  places  .  •  .—Many  critics 
render,  (1)  among  those  full  of  life,  or  (2)  in  luxv^ 
riant  fields,  of  which  (1)  is  preferable,  as  giving  an 
antithesis  like  that  of  the  other  clauses.  So  taken,  we 
have  a  parallelism  with  Ps.  Ixxiii.  5 — 8. 

(11)  We  roar  all  like  bears  .  •  .—The  comparison 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  but  Horace  {Epp, 
xvi.  51)  gives  "  drcwmgemit  imtsus  ovile**  For  the  dove, 
comp.  cnap.  xxxviii.  14 ;  Ezek.  vii.  16. 

(12)  For  our  transgressions  .  .  .—The  parallel- 
ism with  the  confessions  of  Daniel  (chap.  ix.  5 — 15)  and 
Ezra  (chap.  ix.  6 — 15)  is  singularlv  striking,  but  is  as 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  reproduced  that 
of  2  Isaiah  as  on  the  assumption  that  this  also  was  written 
at  the  close  of  the  exile.  It  would,  of  course,  be  as  true  in 
the  time  of  Manasseh  as  at  any  subsequent  period. 
The  self  accusations  of  the  people  are  now,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  as  full  and  severe  as  the  prophet's 
original  indictment  had  been. 

(13)  In  transgressing  .  .  .—The  clauses  point 
respectively  (1)  to  false  and  hypocritical  worship ;  (2) 
to  open  apostacy ;  (3)  to  sins  against  man,  and  these 
subdivided  into  (a)  sins  against  truth,  and  (6)  sins 
gainst  justice. 

ii^)  Truth  is  fallen  in  the  street — i.e.,  the  broad 
open  place,  or  agora,  of  the  city.  The  words  point 
naturally  to  Jerusalem.  If  they  refer  to  Babylon,  we 
must  assume,  unless  we  deal  with  the  language  as 
altogether  figurative,  that  the  exiles  had  a  quarter  of 
their  own,  in  which  they  had  an  oyoro^f or  businesB  and 
judicial  proceedings. 
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(15)  Truth  faileth — i.e.,  is  banished,  and  becomes  as 
a  missing  and  lost  thin^.  The  man  who  departs  from 
evil  is  but  the  victim  of  the  evil-doers.  Other  render- 
ings are  (1)  is  otUlawed,  and  (2)  is  counted  mad,  but  the 
Authorised  Version  is  quite  tenable.  The  words  remind 
us  of  the  terrible  picture  of  Greek  demoralisation  in 
Thuc.  iii. 

And  the  Lord  saw  it  .  •  .—The  verse  at  first 
suggests  the  thought  that  what  Jehovah  saw  were  the 
sins  thus  described.  The  sequence  of  thought,  how* 
ever,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  are 
properlv  the  beginning  of  a  new  section,  and  that  the 
supplied  pronoun  refers  to  the  repentance  and  confes- 
sion of  the  x>eople.  It  displeasea  Him — ^literally,  was 
evil  in  His  eyes — that  the  penitents  were  still  subject 
to  oppression,  that  they  found  no  leader  and  deliverer, 
and  tnerefore  He  came,  as  it/were,  alone  and-unaided^ 
to  the  rescue.    (Comp.  Joel  ii\  17 — 19.) 

(16)  He  saw  that  there  was  no  man  .  .  .—If 
the  words  mean  no  ''righteous  man,"  we  have  a  parallel 
in  Jer.  v.  1,  and  the  "  intercessor  "  points  to  action  like 
that  of  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.  48)  or  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  7 ). 
On  the  interpretation  here  adopted,  ''no  man"  is 
equivalent  to  "  no  champion." 

(17)  He  put  on  righteousness  .  •  .—The  ^ lose 
parallelism  with  chap.  xi.  points,  as  far  as  it  g^s,  to 
identity  of  authorship ;  ana  that  with  Eph.  vi.  14-;-17 
suggests  a  new  significance  for  St.  Paul's  "whole 
armour  of  God." 

The  garments  of  vengeance  •  •  .—As  parts  of 
a  warrior's  dress  the  **  garments  "  are  the  short  tunic,  or 
tabard,  which  hung  over  the  breast-plate ;  the  *'  cloke  " 
the  scarlet  mantle  (the  ehlamys  of  tne  Roman  soldier), 
its  colour  probably  making  it  a  fit  symbol  of  the  zeal  of 
Jehovah. 

(18)  To  his  adversaries  .  •  .—The  judgment  is 
generally  a«ninst  all,  in  Israel  or  outside  it,  who  come 
under  tms  description.  The  word  "islands"  b  used,  as 
elsewhere,  for  far-off  lands.  The  words  point  to  every 
such  judgment,  from  that  of  Cyrus  to  the  great 
final  day. 

(19)  When  the  enemy  shall  oome  in  .  •  .—The 
noun  admits  of  the  senses  **  adversary,"  "  adversity/* 
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TJie  Redeemer  coming  to  Zioru 


ISAIAH,   LX. 


The  Gathering  of  the  Gentiles. 


shall  come  in  « like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of 
the  LoBD  shall  ^lift  up  a  standard 
against  him.  ^^)  And  *the  Redeemer 
shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith 
the  LofiD. 

(^^  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant 
with  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  My  spirit 
that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which 
I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  de- 
part out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from 
henceforth  and  for  ever. 

CHAPTEE  LX— i^)  Arise, » shine;  for 
thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
LoBD  is  risen  upon  thee.  ^^^  For,  be- 
hold, the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people :  but  the 
Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his 
glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.  <^^  And 
the  ^  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to    the   brightness  of    thy 


t(  LI.V.  13. 1&. 


1  Or.  pid  him  to 
Jtvjltt. 


b  Roiu.  11.  at. 


2  Or,  be  mUf/hten' 
eti '  ftn  thy  light 
coiurlh. 


c  Rev.  Jl. «. 


a  cb.  49.  IK 


S  Or,  nniHT  of  the 
«e<t     «haU     be 
tnni«l  Ufvard 
tAee. 


4  Or,  wccMh. 


e  cb.61. 6. 


rising.  W  'Lift  up  thine  eyes  round 
about,  and  see :  all  they  gather  them- 
selves together,  they  come  to  thee  :  thy 
sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side. 
(5)  Then  thou  shalt  see,  and  flow  to- 
gether, and  thine  heart  shall  fear,  and 
be  enlarged;  because  the  ^abundance 
of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto  thee, 
the  ^forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come 
unto  thee.  ^^^  The  multitude  of  camels 
shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of 
Midian  and  Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba 
shall  come :  they  shall  bring  ^  gold  and 
incense ;  and  they  shall  shew  forth  the 
praises  oP  the  Lord.  ^^)  All  the  flocks 
of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together 
unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee :  they  shall  come  up 
with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I 
will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory. 

(8)  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud, 
and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows? 
(^)  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me. 


**  hemmed  in,"  "  rushing/' and  the  verse  has  accordingly 
been  very  differently  rendered.  (1)  He  (Jehovah)  shall 
come  like  a  rushing  stream  which  the  breath  of  Jehovah 
{i,e.f  a  strong  and  mighty  wind)  driveth.  (2)  Adversity 
shall  come  like  a  stream.  The  verse  is  difficult,  but 
the  Authorised  Version  is,  at  least,  as  tenable  as  any 
other  rendering,  and  finds  piyrallelisms  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8 
for  the  image  of  a  flood,  and  in  P&  Ix.  4  for  that  of  the 
banner.     (Comp.  also  chap.  xi.  10.) 

(20)  And  the  Bedeemer  shall  come.  •  .—The 
picture  of  the  Theophany  is  continued— Jehovah  comes 
as  a  Bedeemer  (Goel,  as  in  chaps,  xli.  14,  zliii.  1,  Job 
xix.  25)  to  the  true  Zion,  to  those  who  have  turned  from 
their  transgression.  The  verse  is  noticeable  as  being 
quoted,  with  variations,  by  St.  Paul  in  Biom.  xi.  26. 

(21)  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  •  .  .— 
The  words  are,  as  to  their  form,  an  echo  of  Gren.  xvii.  4 ; 
as  to  their  meaning,  the  germ  of  Jer.  xxxi.  31 ;  Hcb.  viii. 
10,  X.  16.  The  new  covenant  b  to  involve  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  that  writes  the  law  of  God  inwardly  in  the  heart, 
as  distinct  from  the  Law,  which  is  thought  of  as  outside 
the  conscience,  doing  its  work  as  an  accuser  and  a  judge. 

LX. 

C^)  Arise,  shine  .  •  . — The  description  of  the 
redeemed  Zion — i.e.,  the  new  Jerusalem — seen  in  the 
prophet's  vision  as  under  the  forms  of  the  old.  She 
has  been  prostrate,  as  in  the  darkness  of  Sheol  (as  in 
chaps.  H.  23,  Ivii.  9).  The  word  comes  that  bids  her  rise 
to  a  new  life,  radiant  with  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord.  In  Eph. 
V.  14  we  have,  perhaps,  an  echo,  tnongh  not  a  quotation, 
of  the  prophet's  words. 

(2)  The  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth  .  .  .— 
The  durkness  which  had  shrouded  Zion  still  spreads  its 
veil  over  the  heathen  nations  of  the  world,  but  they  also 
are  to  share  in  tlie  light  which  is  to  stream  forth  from 
the  new  Jerusalem.    (Comp.  Mai.  iv.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11.) 

(4)  i^  up  thine  eyes  •  .  .— Bepeated  from 
cliap.  xlix.  18. 


Thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side 

.  .  . — ^As  in  chap.  Ixvi.  12,  the  words  point  to  the  Eastern 
custom  of  carrying  young  children  on  the  hip  of  their 
mother,  with  their  arms  (£isped  round  her  waist. 

(5)  Then  thou  shalt  see.— A  various  readmg 
adopted  by  numy  commentators  gives  thou  shaM  fear. 

Thine  heart  shall  fear  .  .  .—Literally,  shaU 
throb,  as  with  an  awe-stricken  joy  at  the  marvellous 
prosperity,  but  that  throb  of  awe  is  followed  by  the 
expansion  of  ecstatic  joy. 

The  abundance  of  the  sea— t.e.,  the  riches  of 
the  Western  isles,  with  which  the  new  Jerusalem  was  to 
be  filled,  as  Tyre  and  Zidon  had  been  of  old.  (Ezek. 
xxviL  1—25). 

(6)  The  multitude  of  camels  •  .  .—The  verse 
paints  the  commerce  of  the  East,  as  verse  5  had  described 
that  of  the  West.  For  the  camels  and  riches  of  Midian, 
see  Judg.  vi.  5,  viiL  26.  "  Ephah ''  appears  in  Gren.  xxv.  4 
among  the  sons  of  Ddldian.  "Sheba"  keeps  up  its 
traditional  fame  for  gold  and  incense  (Ps.  lixii.  10; 
Strabo  xvi.  4, 19). 

(7)  Kedar. — ^The  nomad  tribes  (chap,  xxi  17)  come 
as  well  as  the  trading  ones.  Nebaioth,  mentioned  with 
Kedar,  in  Gen.  xxv.  13,  among  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael,  expanded  in  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Christian  era,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Nabathoean 
Arabs,  spreading  from  the  .^anitio  Gulf  to  the  Haur&n. 
The  two  names  together  include  what  were  known  to 
the  Roman  geographers  as  Arabia  Felix  and  Arabia 
Fetrsea.  The  primarv  thought  is  that  the  Temple  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  will  be  supplied  with  its  sacrifices 
from  the  inexhaustible  flocks  of  these  regions. 

(8)  Who  are  these  .  .  .—The  vision  of  the  prophet 
brings  before  him  the  cloud-like  sails  of  the  ships  that 
are  brineinfi^  back  the  exiles  over  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Ited  Seas,  hastening  to  their  home  like  doves 
to  their  dove-cote.     (Comp.  Hos.  xi.  11.) 

(9)  fphe  isles .  •  . —  i.e.,  as  in  chap.  xlix.  1,  the  far- 
off  maritime  regions  of  the  West. 
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'3%«  Beauty  ofUie  Sanctuary, 


ISAIAH,  LX. 


The  Walls  ofZian. 


and  the  skips  of  Tarshish  first,  "to  bring 
thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and  their 
gold  with  them,  unto  the  name  of  the 
LoBD  thy  God,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  because  he  hath  glorified  thee. 
<^^)  And  the  sons  of  strangers  shall  buUd 
up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall 
minister  unto  thee :  for  in  my  wrath  I 
smote  thee,  but  in  my  favour  have  I 
had  mercy  on  thee.  <")  Therefore  thy 
^tes  ^ shall  be  open  continually;  they 
shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  ni^ht ;  that 
men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  ^forces  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  kings  may 
he  brought.  <^)  For  the  nation  and 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted.  ^^^  The  glory  of  Leba- 
non shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir  tree, 
the  pine  tree,  and  the  box  together,  to 
beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary ;  and 
I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glori- 
ous.    (^^)  The  sons  also  of  them  that 


a  Gal.  4.  as. 


6  Rev.  SL  25. 


1  Or,  tMOttA. 


e  Ber.  S.9. 


afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto 
thee;  and  all  they  that  despised  thee 
shall  *^bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles 
of  thy  feet;  and  they  shall  call  thee. 
The  city  of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel. 

(15)  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken 
and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through 
thee,  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  ex- 
cellency, a  joy  of  many  generations. 
(W)  Thou  shalt  also  suck  tiie  milk  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  shalt  suck  the  breast  of 
kings :  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  the 
Lord  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer, 
the  mighty  One  of  Jacob.  ^^^^  For  brass 
I  will  bring  gold,  and  for  iron  I  will 
bring  silver,  and  for  wood  brass,  and  for 
stones  iron :  I  will  also  make  thy  ofi&cers 
peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteousness. 
(18)  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in 
thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within 
thy  borders;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy 
walls  Salvation,  and  thy  gates  Praise. 


Ships  of  Tarshish.— These  are,  as  in  chap.  ii.  16, 
the  first-class  trading  ships,  whether  trading  with 
that  country  (Spain)  or  in  tne  Indian  Ocean.  (Comp. 
1  Kings  X.  22,  zxii.  48.)  The  mention  of  silver  and 
gold  may,  therefore,  point  to  Ophir  as  well  as  Spain. 

The  aoly  One  of  Israel.— We  note  once  more 
the  recurrence  of  the  characteristic  Name. 

(10)  >rhe  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  .  .  .— 
Either  as  willing  proselytes  or  as  being  hroo^ht  into 
snbjection.  (Comp.  Zech.  vi  15.)  To  bmld  the 
temrles  or  palaces  of  conquerors  was,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  bondage,  the  almost  inevi- 
table lot  of  the  conquered. 

(U)  Thy  gates  shall  be  open  oontinually. 
— ^The  words  imply  (1)  a  state  of  peace  in  which  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  attack ;  and  (2)  the  constant 
stream  of  caravans  of  pilgrims,  with  their  offerings,  en- 
tering by  night  as  well  as  day.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  St.  John's  transfer  of  the  thought  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  xzi.  25,  26). 

The  forces  of  the  Gtontiles.— Better,  the  riches, 
or  the  possessions. 

That  their  kings  may  be  brought  .  .  .— 
The  verb,  as  in  chap.  xx.  4,  1  Sam.  xxx.  2,  implies  that 
they  are  broug[ht  as  captives,  acknowledging,  with  or 
against  their  will,  the  sovereignty  of  Zion. 

(13)  The  glory  of  Lebanon  .  .  .—The  prophet 
flees  in  the  new  Jerusalem  a  revival  of  the  glories  of 
the  days  of  Solomon.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  other 
trees  of  the  forest,  are  to  furnish  timber  for  its  buildings, 
or  even  to  be  planted  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  or  in 
its  open  places  and  streets  (Pss.  lii.  8,  xcii.  12, 13;  Isa. 
XXXV.  2). 

The  box  is  probably,  as  in  chap.  xli.  19,  a  species 
of  cedar. 

The  place  of  my  feet  is  dearly  parallel  with  the 
'**  sanctuary"  of  the  previous  clause.  So  the  word  **  foot- 
stool "  is  Uised  of  the  Temple  in  Pss.  xdx.  5,  cxxxii.  7. 

(14)  The  sons  also  of  them  that  aflOioted 
thee  •  .  .—The  explanation  commonly  given  is  tl^it 


the  "  sons  "  are  named  because  the  persecutors  them- 
selves  are  thought  of  as  no  more.  It  seems  better, 
however,  to  see  m  the  words  an  expression  of  the  law  of 
inherited  retribution,  which  entered  so  largely  into  the 
Hebrew's  thought  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
world.  That  £iw  will  show  itself  in  the  prostrate 
homage  with  which  the  descendants  of  the  old  oppres- 
sors mil  recognise  that  the  restored  city  is  indeed  the 
Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

W  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  .  .  .— 
The  figure  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  who  had  been  as  a 
forsaken' and  slighted  wife  (comp.  chap.  Ixii.  4),  mingles 
with  the  literal  picture  of  a  city  in  ruins,  abandoned 
and  unvisited. 

(16)  Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  the 
Gentiles  .  .  . — ^The  metaphor  is  bold,  but  the  prophet 
had  already  presented  it  m  a  less  startling  form  in 
chap.  xlix.  23.  What  is  meant  in  either  ease  is  that 
the  new  Jerusalem  shall  be  supported  by  the  offerings 
of  the  Gentiles. 

(17)  Tor  brass  I  will  bring  gold  .  .  .— 
The  material  wealth  of  the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
X.  21 — 27)  furnishes  another  element  in  the  picture  of 
the  ideal  city,  but  with  this  striking  difference :  that 
there  the  "  officers  '*  and  "  exactors  "  of  the  king  had 
been  instruments  of  oppression  (1  Kings  xii.  4),  while 
now  they  were  to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  right- 
eousness, and,  in  the  widest  sense,  of  *'  peace,"  and, 
therefore,  of  prospeiitv. 

(18)  Violence  shall  no  more  •  .  .—  Following 
the  thought  of  the  previous  verse,  we  see  in  the  words 
a  picture  of  freedom  from  internal  misgovemment 
rather  than  from  external  invasion. 

Thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation  .  .  .— 
The  idea,  almost  the  very  phrase,  has  met  us  before  in 
chap.  xxvi.  1.  They  prooably  found  a  starting-point  in 
the  £astem  practice  of  giving  to  the  walls  of  a  city 
names  that  implied  a  consecration.  Thus  the  walls  of 
Babylon  were  named  Imgur  Bel  and  Nimetti  BelMt 
{Records  qf  iht  Past,  v.  124, 125). 
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a©)  «The  Bun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light 
by  day;  neither  for  brightness  shall 
the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  :  but  the 
Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory,  (^o)  Thy 
sun  shall  no  more  go  down ;  neither 
shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself :  for  the 
LoBD  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light, 
and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be 
ended.  ^^^^  Thy  people  also  sliall  he  all 
righteous :  they  shall  inherit  the  land 
for  ever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the 
work  of  my  hands,  that  I  may  be  glori- 
fied. (^>  A  little  one  shall  become  a 
thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong 
nation :  I  the  Lobd  will  hasten  it  in  his 
time.    . 

CHAPTER  LXI.— W  The  'Spirit  of 


a  Rer. 
S.5. 


U.  B  ft 
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the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted,  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  tliai 
are  bound;  ^^^  to  proclaim  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort  all 
that  mourn ;  <^J  to  appoint  unto  them 
that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness ;  that  they  might 
be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the 
planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be- 
glorified. 

W   And    they  shall  ^build    the    old 
wastes,  they  shall  raise  up  the  former 


419)  Tiie  sun  shall  be  no  more  .  .  .—The  ideal 
picture  becomes  bolder  and  more  transcendent.  Sun 
and  moon  may  still  shine,  but,  as  in  Rev.  xxi.  23  (ob- 
viously derived  from  this),  they  shall  not  be  needed  in 
the  radiance  of  the  g^reater  glory  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah.  Here  on  earth  the  sun  sets  ana  the  moon 
wanes,  but  in  that  Divine  glory  there  is  no  waning  and 
no  setting.  *' Mourning  will  belong  to  the  past 
(comp.  Rev.  xxi.  4),  evenasting  joy  to  the  future. 

(21)  fphy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous 
.  .  . — The  city  is  to  realise  the  as  yet  unfulfilled  ideal 
of  Pss.  XV.  and  xxiv.  Evil  will  be  blotted  out,  and, 
therefore,  there  will  be  no  forfeiture  of  the  inheritance. 
In  the  "  branch "  we  have  the  words  which  had  been 
prominent  in  chap.  xi.  1,  and  which  is  now  extended 
irom  the  ideal  representative  of  the  nation  to  the  whole 
bodk  of  the  people. 

(22)  A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand. 
^-The  noun  is  probably  to  be  taken  not  in  its  merely 
numerical  value,  but,  as  in  Judges  vi.  15,  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
23,  Micah  v.  2,  for  a  clan  or  sub-division  of  a  tribe. 

LXI. 

(1)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me 

.  .  . — ^We  have  obviously  a  new  poem  in  the  form  of  a 
soliloquy,  and  we  ask,  "  Who  is  the  speaker  ?  '*  The 
Jewish  Tar^um  and  many  modem  critics  hear  only  the 
voice  of  Isaiah.  Guided  by  chaps,  xli.  1, 1. 4 — 9,  we  re- 
cognise here,  as  there,  the  utterance  of  the  ideal  Servant 
of  Jehovah.  That  view,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  is 
the  one  suggested  to  all  Christian  minds  by  our  Lord's 
application  of  the  passage  to  His  own  work  in  Luke 
iv.  16 — 22.  The  opening  words  repeat  what  had  been 
said  by  Jehovah  of  the  Servant  in  chap.  xlii.  1.  The 
*'  anointing,"  as  it  stands,  might  be  that  of  king  (1 
Sam.  ix.  16,  x.  1),  or  priest  (Exod.  xxix.  2 ;  Lev.  vii.  ^), 
or  prophet  (1  Kings  xix.  16).  As  interpreted  by  its 
f ulnlment,  it  may  he  held  to  include  all  three. 

To  preach  good  tidings  .  .  .— Oomp.  Note  on 
chap.  xl.  9.  To  this  passage,  more  than  any  other,  even 
than  chap.  xl.  9,  we  may  trace  the  use  of  the  word 
"  gospel  ("  evangel,"  "  good  tidings  '*)  in  our  Lord's 
teaching  and  that  of  the  Apostles.  Claiming  the 
promiae  as  fulfilled  in  Himseu,  Ho  became  the  great 


evangelist,  and  all  who  followed  Him  were  called  to 
the  same  office. 

To  bind  up  the  broken-hearted  .  .  .—  The 
primary  thought  is  that  of  a  healing  bandage  applied 
to  the  heart's  wounds.  (Comp.  i.  6).  The  Servant  of 
Jehovah  is  the  great  physician  as  well  as  the  evangelist. 

To  proclaim  liberty. —  Phrase  and  thought  are 
taken  from  the  law  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
10 ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  17  ;   Jer.  xxxiv.  8). 

The  opening  of  the  prison.— The  LXX,  adopted 
in  Luke  iv.  18,  g^ves  "  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  '* 
and  as  the  verb  is  never  used  for  the  opening  of  a  room 
or  door,  and  is  used  in  chaps,  xxxv.  5,  xlii.  7,  for  the 
opening  of  the  eyes,  that  is  probably  its  meaning  here. 

(2)  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  •  .  .— 
The  Year  of  Jubilee  is  still,  perhaps,  in  the  prophet's 
thoughts ;  but  the  chief  point  of  the  promise  is  the 
contrast  between  the  "  year  "  of  favour  and  the  single 
"  dav  "  of  vengeance,  reminding  us  of  the  like  contrast 
in  Exod.  xx.  5,  6. 

(3)  To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  .  .  . — 
The  verb  (literally,  to  set)  has  no  object  either  in  the 
Hebrew  or  English,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  pro- 

Shot  corrected  himself  in  the  act  of  writing  or 
ictating,  and  substituted  for  a  word  which  would  have 
applied  only  to  the  coronet  one  which  was  better  fitted 
for  the  whole  context. 

Beauty  for  ashes. — ^Literally,  a  diadem,  or  coronet, 
which  is  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  ashes  that  had  been 
sprinkled  on  the  head  of  the  mourners  or  penitenta 
(2  Sam.  i.  2,  xiiL  19 ;  Josh.  vii.  6).  The  assonance  of 
the  two  Hebrew  words,  epher,  paer,  deserves  notice. 

Oil  of  joy. — Same  phrase  as  in  Fs.  xlv.  7. 

The  spirit  of  heaviness  .  .  .—The  second  noun 
is  that  used  for  the  *'  smoking  "or  '*  dimly  burning  " 
flax  in  chap.  xUi.  3,  and  in  its  figurative  sense  in 
chap.  xlii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  7. 

That  they  might  be  called  trees  or 
righteousness  .  .  .—Strictly,  ierebinths,  or  oake,  a& 
the  symbols  of  perennial  verdure — the  "  righteousneas  " 
being  thought  of  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah, 
and,  therefore,  life-giving  and  enduring — and  in  their 
beautyaud  strength  manifesting  His  gu>ry. 

(4)  They  shall  build  the  old  wastes  •  • . — 
lAienJlj  the  waste  places  of  olden  time :  i.e.,  not  merely 
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desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the 
waste  cities,  the  desolations  of  many 
generations.  (^^  And  strangers  shall 
stand  and  feed  jour  flocks,  and  the  sons 
of  the  alien  shall  he  jour  plowmen  and 
jour  vinedressers.  ^^  But  je  shall  be 
named  the  Priests  of  the  LiORd:  men 
shall  call  jou  the  Ministers  of  our  God: 
•  je  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Grentiles, 
and  in  their  glorj  shall  je  boast  jour- 
selves. 

<^)  For  jour  shame  ye  shall  have 
double ;  and  for  confusion  thej  shall 
rejoice  in  their  portion :  therefore  in 
their  land  thej  shall  possess  the  double: 
everlasting  joj  shall  be  unto  them. 
<®>  For  I  the  Loed  love  judgment,  I  hate 
robberj  for  burnt  offering;  and  I  will 
direct  their  work  in  truth,  and  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them. 
<^)  And    their    seed    shall    be  known 


a  cb.ao.flL 


1  Heb^  decketh  as 
a  prie&t. 


among  the  Gentiles,  and  their  offspring 
among  the  people:  all  that  see  them 
shall  acknowledge  them,  that  thej  are 
the  seed  which  the  Lobd  hath  blessed. 

<^^)  I  will  greatlv  rejoice  in  the  Lobd, 
mj  sotd  shall  be  jojf  ul  iu  mj  God ;  for 
he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments 
of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bride- 
groom ^decketh  Aiwwe(/'with  ornaments, 
and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her 
jewels.  (^^^  For  as  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  her  bud,  and  as  the  garden  causeth 
the  things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring 
forth ;  so  the  Lord  God  will  cause 
righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth 
before  all  the  nations. 

CHAPTER  LXn.— (1)  For  Zion's  sake 
will  I  not  hold  mj  peace,  and  for  Jeru- 
salem's sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the 


the  cities  tliat  had  fallen  into  rains  during  the  exile, 
bnt  those  that  had  been  lying  waste  for  generations. 
The  words  are  parallel  with  those  of  chap.  Iviii.  12.  By 
some  commentators  strangers  is  supplied  from  verse  5  as 
the  implied  subject,  as  in  chap.  Ix.  10.  Here,  however,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  prophet  looked  on  the  rebuilding 
AS  being  Israers  own  work,  while  service  of  another 
kind  was  assigned  to  the  aliens. 

(5)  Strangers  shall  stand  .  •  •  —t.e.,  like  servants 
waiting  for  their  master's  orders.  The  implied  thought 
of  the  whole  passage  is,  as  in  the  next  verse,  that  all 
Israel  is  raised  to  uie  dignity  of  a  priestly  caste,  leav- 
ing the  rough  work  of  the  world  to  be  done  by 
foreigners,  who  stood  on  a  lower  level.  (Comp.  Ecclns. 
xxxviii.  31—34.) 

(0)  But  ye  shall  be  named  the  Priests  of  the 
IiOrd  •  .  • — This  had  been  the  original  ideal  of  the 
nation's  life  (Exod.  xix.  6),  forfeited  for  a  time  through 
the  sins  of  the  people  (Exod.  xxviii.  1),  to  be  fulfilled  at 
last  in  the  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  1  Pet. 
ii  9.)  The  thought  implies,  it  may  be  noted,  that  as 
Israel  has  succeeded  to  the  position  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
flo  mankind  at  large  is  to  occnpv  the  position  of  Israel,  as 
•chosen  and  redeemed.  Even  tne  heathen  Gentiles  shall 
«peak  of  the  new  Israel  as  "  Ministers  of  our  God." 

7e  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles 
.  .  . — St.  Paul  seems  to  see  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  in  the  collection  made  among  the  (^entiles  for 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  27).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nhrase  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  shall 
hQ  the  ricnes  of  the  Gentiles  (Bom.  xi.  12),  affords  au 
iUiiBtration  of  the  varying  aspects  of  prophetic  imagery. 

(7)  For  your  shame  ye  shall  have  double . . .  — 
i.e.,  double  compensation  for  the  suffering  of  years 
(comp.  Zech.  ix.  12),  the  general  idea  passing  in  the 
next  clause  into  a  doable  inheritance  of  territory.  See 
Note  on  chap.  xl.  2. 

(8)  I  hate  robbery  for  burnt  oflTering.— The 
Authorised  Version  foUows  the  Vulg.  and  Luther,  bnt 
the  words,  commonlv  applied  as  conaemning  the  formal 
sacrifices  of  the  wicted,  do  not  fit  in  with  the  context, 
and  it  is  better  to  take  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and 
Ihe  Targum,  I  hate  robbery  with  violence^  as  referring  to 


the  sx>oliation  which  Israel  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Chaldeans. 

I  will  direct  their  work  in  truth.— Better— 
the  word  for  "work"  standing,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  18,  Ezek. 
xxix.  20,  for  its  reward — I  xoiU  appoint  their  recompense 
in  faithfulness, 

(9)  Their  seed  shall  be  known— i.e.,  as  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  23,  shall  be  **  renowned,"  or  "  honourably  recog. 
nised,"  even  bv  the  heathen,  as  the  people  whom 
Jehovah  hath  blessed.    (Oomp.  chap.  Ixv.  2d!) 

(10)  I  will  greatly  rejoice  .  .  .—The  speaker  is 
again,  as  in  verse  1,  the  ideal  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who 
identifies  himself  with  the  people  and  slaves.  The 
T&rsnim,  it  may  be  noted,  umkes  Jerusalem  the 
speaker. 

The  garments  of  salvation  •  .  .—The  imagery 
is  the  same  as  that  of  chap.  lix.  17  and  verse  a, 
its  entirely  spiritual  significance  being,  perhaps,  still 
more  strongly  accentuated. 

As  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with 
ornaments. — Literally,  wears  a  turban  (or  mitre),  as 
a  priest.  It  would  appear  from  Song  Sol.  iii.  11 
that  bridegrooms  wore  a  special  head-dress  on  the  day 
of  their  esponsal,  and  this  is  here  compared  to  the 
priestly  "  bonnet,"  or  "mitre  **  (Exod.  xxviii.  4,xxxix.  28; 
Ezek.  xliv.  18).  On  the  special  occasion  which  may 
have  suggested  the  image,  see  Note  on  chap.  Ixii.  4. 

(11)  As  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud  . .  • 
— The  passage  is  memorable  as  at  least  suggesting  the 
leading  thought  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  ana  the 
appropriation  of  that  title  to  Himself  by  the  Son  of 
Man  (Matt.  xiii.  3-23,  37;  Mark  iv.  26—29). 

LXII. 

(1)  "For  Zion's  sake  •  •  . — Opinions  again  differ  as 
to  the  speaker.  Is  he  the  prophet,  or  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  or  Jehovidi  Himself  H  On  the  whole,  the 
second  view  seems  to  be  most  in  harmony  with  what 
follows.  The  true  Servant  will  carry  on  what  in  the 
language  of  later  theology  may  be  called  his  mediato- 
rial intercessory  work,  that  there  may  be  no  dela^r  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  promises,  that  have  just 
been  nttered. 
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righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright- 
ness, and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp 
that  bumeth.  (^)  And  the  Gentiles  shall 
see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy 
glory:  and  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a 
new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  shall  name.  ^^^  Thou  shalt  also 
be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the 
LoBD,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand 
of  thy  God.  W  « Thou  shalt  no  more 
be  termed  Forsaken;  neither  shall  thy 
land  any  more  be  termed  Desolate :  but 
thou  shalt  be  called  ^Hephzi-bah,  and 
thy  land  'Beulah:  for  the  Lobd  de- 
lighteth  in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be 
married.  <*J  For  as  a  young  man  mar- 
rieth  a  virgin,  so  shall  thy  sons  marry 
thee  :  and  ^as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth 
over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice 
over  thee. 

^^)  I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy 
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t  Tbat  is,  Marrieit. 


3  Heb..  vHth  the 
:  jojf  of  the  bride- 
I    i/room. 


I 

'4  Or,  ye  that  are 
the  LotJi't  re- 
memi/rancer0. 


\  5  Heb..  tilence. 


«  Heb..  //  /  give. 
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waUs,  O  Jerusalem,  which  shall  never 
hold  their  peace  day  nor  night:  *ye 
that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep 
not  silence,  ^^^  and  .give  him  no  ^rest,^ 
till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make  Jeru- 
salem a  praise  in  the  earth,  t^)  The 
Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  right  hand,  and 
by  the  arm  of  his  strength,  *  Surely  I 
will  no  more  give  thy  com  to  he  meat 
for  thine  enemies ;  and  the  sons  of  the 
stranger  shall  not  drink  thy  wine,  for 
the  which  thou  hast  laboured :  <®)  but 
they  that  have  gathered  it  shall  eat  it^ 
and  praise  the  Lord;  and  they  that 
have  Drought  it  together  shall  drink  it 
in  the  comrts  of  my  holiness. 

(10)  Go  through,  go  through  the  gates ; 
*  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  people ;  cast 
up,  cast  up  the  highway;  gather  out 
the  stones ;  lift  up  a  standard  for  the 
people.     ^^^  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  pro- 


As  brightness. — Better,  as  the  brightness  of  morn- 
ing ^  the  word  being  thus  used  in  chap.  Ix.  3,  Prov.  iv.  18. 
As  a  lamp  .  .  . — Better,  as  a  burning  torch, 

(2)  Thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name  .  .  . 
-^o  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  16,  the  name  of  the  restored  city  is 
to  be  "  Jehovah  our  Righteousness."  The  root-thonght 
is  that  the  altered  state  is  to  be  embodied,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abraham  and  Israel,  in  a  new  name.  Here, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  promise  is  heightened,  as  in 
Rev.  ii.  17,  iii.  12,  bj  the  absence  of  the  new  name,  as 
something  which  is  to  transcend  all  experience. 

(3)  A  orown  of  glory  .  .  .—The  "crown"  as 
distinctively  kingly ;  the  "  diadem  "  lollies  a  "  tiara," 
like  the  mitre  of  the  High  Priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  4; 
Zech.  iii.  5).  The  two  "hands"  are  expressed  by 
different  words  in  the  Hebrew,  the  second  naving  the 
sense  of  the  open  palm  of  the  hand.  The  "  new  crown," 
i.e.,  the  new  glory  accruing  to  Jehovah  from  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  is  not  worn  on  the  head 
(thought  of,  we  may  believe,  as  already  crowned  from 
eternity),  but  held  forth  in  the  hand  for  the  gaze  of  the 
adoring  nations. 

(4)  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken 
.  .  . — ^The  change  of  name  is  here  partially  indicated, 
and  probably  finds  its  starting-point  in  the  marriage  of 
Hezekiah  with  Heplizi-bah  (2  Kings  xxi.  1),  which,  on 
the  assumption  of  Isaiah's  authorship  of  these  chapters, 
would  be  rresh  in  the  prophet's  memory.  It  would  be 
entirely  after  his  manner  to  see  in  the  bride's  name,  as 
in  those  of  his  own  sons,  an  omen  of  the  future.  The 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  Forsaken  (Azubah)  had 
been  borne  by  a  previous  queen,  the  mother  of 
Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  42),  confirms  the  view  liere 
taken.  "  Hephzi-bah  "  means  "  my  delight  is  in  her;" 
and  "  Beukh,^'  "  married." 

(5)  So  shall  thy  sons  marry  thee  •  .  .—The 
image  of  the  bride  is  presented  under  another  aspect. 
The  people  of  a  country  are,  in  their  collective  nnity,  as 
the  bridcCToom,  and  the  country  is  as  the  bride.  They 
are  bouna,  as  the  husband  is  to  the  wife,  to  cherish  and 
protect  it,  to  be  ready  to  live  and  die  for  it. 

(^)  I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls  .  •  . 
— The  "  watchmen  "  have  been  differently  interpreted 


as  (1)  angelic  guardians  and  (2)  prophets.  2iech.  L 
12,  and  Dan.  x.  16 — ^21  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
(1),  but  on  the  whole,  (2)  seems  preferable.  The 
prophets  of  the  return  from  exile,  Zechariah,  Haggai» 
Makchi,  may  be  thought  of  as  representative  examples 
of  such  "  watchmen,"  as  also  are  the  prophets  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  takes  partly,  at  least,  th& 
position  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 

Ye  that  make  mention  .  .  .—Better,  ye  that  are 
the  remembrancers,  Tliev  are  to  remind  Jehovah  of 
His  promises  day  and  night,  that  He  may  hasten  their 
fulfilment,  never  resting  till  the  future  Jerusalem  is  in 
very  deed  "  a  praise  in  the  earth."    (Comp.  Zech.  L  12.) 

(B)  The  Lord  hath  sworn  .  .  .—The  principle  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  yi.  13)  is  recognised 
here.  Jehovah  can  swear  by  nothing  less  than  that 
which  is  the  symbol  of  His  own  greatness,  identified 
with  Himself. 

I  will  no  more  give  thy  com  .  .  .—The  words 
throw  us  back  upon  the  earlj  history  of  Israel,  subject 
at  any  time  to  the  desolating  attacks  of  Midianit«fr 
(Judges  vi.  4, 11),  Assyrians  (Isa.  xvi.  9),  and  Philistines 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  The  new  blessing  stands  in  special 
contrast  with  the  curse  of  Deui.  xxviii.  33,  51. 

(d)  In  the  courts  of  my  holineBS.— Better,  of 
m,y  sanctuary.  The  harvest  and  the  vintage  festivals 
are  to  be  kept,  as  of  old,  without  interruption,  the 
master  of  the  house,  with  his  family  and  the  Lcvitea 
and  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  22 — 27),  eating  of  the  first* 
fruits  "  before  the  Lord." 

00)  Gk)  through  .  .  . — Here,  probably,  we  have  the 
cry  of  the  prophet  himself  (but,  possibly,  also  that  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah)  addressed  to  the  heralds,  who 
are  to  go  forth  and  summon  the  exiles  to  return  to  the 
restored  city.  On  the  special  phrases,  see  Notes  oil 
chaps,  xl.  3,  Ivii.  14. 

Lift  up  a  standard  for  the  people.— Literally, 
peoples,  the  plural  indicating  that  the  prophet  thinks  of 
the  Grentile  nations  ss  escorting  Israel.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  command  itself  is  addressed,  like  the^ 
previous  clauses,  to  the  returning  exiles. 

(11)  The  Lord  hath  proclaimed  •  .  .—A  partial 
fulfilment  of  the  words  is  found  in  the  decree  of  Cyma 
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Zian  as  a  City  not  Forsaken. 


ISAIAU,    LXIII.        77«€  Conqueror  wUh  Dynd  GarmerUa. 


claimed  tinto  the  end  of  the  world,  'Say 
ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy 
salvation  cometh ;  behold,  his  "^reward 
is  with  him,  and  his  ^work  before  him. 
(12)  And  they  shall  call  them.  The  holy 
people.  The  redeemed  of  the  Lobd  :  and 
thou  shalt  be  called.  Sought  out,  A  city 
not  forsaken. 

CHAPTER  LXm.— (i>  Who  is  this 
that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  BozrahP  this  that  is 
^glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strength  ? 

I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty 
to  save. 

(2>  Wherefore  'art  thou  red  in  thine 


Zecb.  0.0:  Matt. 
21.  6:  Juliu   IT 


b  ch.  40.  la 


1  Or,  reeompence. 


i  Hcb^  decked. 


e  Rev.  19.  IS. 
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apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that 
treadeth  in  the  winefat  9 

(^)  I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone; 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with 
me :  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger, 
and  trample  them  in  my  fury ;  and  their 
blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  gar- 
ments, and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment. 
(*)  For  the  ^day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine 
heart,  and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  is 
come.  ^^)  And  I  looked,  and  there  was 
none  to  help ;  and  I  wondered  that 
there  was  none  to  uphold:  therefore 
mine  own  'arm  brought  salvation  unto 
me ;  and  my  fary,  it  upheld  me.  <^^  And 
I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine 
anger,   and  make  them  drunk  in  my 


(Exra  i.  1,  2);  but  they  have  also  a  wider  range,  and 
take  m  all  the  events  by  which  history  becomes  as  the 
voice  of  Grod,  proclaiming  His  wilL 

The  end  of  the  world  has  been  restricted  by 
some  commentators  to  the  western  regions  of  the 
Mediterranean,  bnt  without  sufficient  reason. 

Behold,  his  reward  is  with  him.— Repeated 
from  chap.  xL  10,  where  see  Notes. 

(12)  iphe  redeemed  of  the  Lord.— Literally,  ran- 
somed, as  in  chaps,  zxxv.  10,  li.  10. 

Sought  out  •  •  .—i.e.,  a  city  which  men  would  seek 
after  to  honour,  and  promote  its  welfare.  (Comp.  tlie 
opposite,  "  Zion,  whicn  no  man  seeketh  after,"  in  Jer. 
XXX.  17.) 

A  city  not  forsaken. — With  special  reference  to 
the  name  **  Azubah  "  in  verse  4.  (Oomp.  the  change  of 
names  in  Hosea  ii.  1.) 

Lxm. 

U)  Who  is  this  that  oometh  trom  Edom  P 
.  .  . — There  is  no  apparent  connection  between  verses 
1 — 6  and  what  precedes  and  follows.  Thev  must  be 
dealt  with,  accoraingly,as  a  separate  section,  toough  not, 
as  some  critics  have  suggested,  by  a  different  writer. 
To  understand  its  relation  to  the  prophet  *s  mind,  we 
must  remember  the  part  which  Edom  had  taken  during 
the  historv  of  which  Isaiah  was  cognisant,  perhaps  also 
that  whicn  he  foresaw  they  would  take  in  the  period 
that  was  to  follow.  That  part  had  been  one  of  persis- 
tent hostility.  Thev  had  been  dlied  with  the  l^ans 
ajB^ainst  Judah,  and  nad  been  guilty  of  ruthless  atroci- 
ties  (Amos  L  9 — 11).  They  nad  carried  off  Jewish 
prisoners  as  slaves  (Obad.  10, 11).  They  had  been  allies 
of  the  Assyrian  invaders  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6),  and  had 
smitten  Judah  in  the  days  of  Ahaz  (2  Ghron.  xxviii.  17). 
If  we  think  of  the  prophet  as  seeing  in  spirit  the  working 
of  the  old  enmity  at  a  later  period,  we  may  extend  the 
induction  to  their  exultation  at  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 ;  Lam.  iv.  21).  The  memory  of 
these  things  sank  deep  into  the  nation,  and  the  first 
words  of  tne  last  of  the  prophets  echo  the  old  hatred 
(Mai.  i.  2 — 4).  In  the  later  days  of  Judaism,  when 
Babbis  uttered  their  curses  against  their  oppressors, 
Edom  was  substituted  for  Rome,  as  St.  John  substi- 
tutes Babylon  (Bev.  xviiL  2).  Isaiah,  possibly  starting 
from  the  memory  of  some  recent  outrages  In  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  taking  Edom  as  the  repi.^aeiltA^^'^®  ^^ 


all  the  nearer  hereditary  enemies  of  Israel,  passes 
into  an  ecstacy  of  jubilation,  and  sees  the  conquering 
king  returning  from  his  work  of  vengeance.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  warrior  coming  from  the  IdumsBan  Bozrah 
(as  distinct  from  that  in  the  Haur&n,  Jer.  xlviii;  24) 
in  brighUred  garments.  And  the  colour  (as  in  Bev. 
xix.  13)  is  not  that  of  the  scarlet  dress  worn  by  soldiers 
(Nahnm  ii.  3),  but  that  of  blood  just  shed. 

Travelling. — The  Hebrew  verb  (bending,  or  tossing 
the  head)  indicates  the  movement  and  gestures  of  a 
conqueror  exulting  in  his  victory. 

I  that  speak  .  .  .—The  hero-avenger,  the  right- 
eous king  who  represents  Jehovah,  hears  the  wondering 
question,  and  makes  answer  for  himself.  **  Bighteous- 
ness  "  and  '*  salvation,"  which  he  claims  as  his  attri- 
butes, show  that  he  is  none  other  than  the  ideal 
Servant  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  sharing  His  attributes. 

(2)  Wherefore  art  thou  red  .  .  .P— The  won- 
dering question  shows  that  the  colour  is  not  that  of  the 
warrior's  usual  dress.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  red " 
(ddoni)  connects  itself  with  Edom  (comp.  Gren.  xxv.  30), 
as  hatsir  ("  vintage")  probably  with  Bozrah. 

(3)  I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone  .  •  • 
— The  "  winepress  **  is  here,  as  elsewnere  (Joel  iii.  13 ; 
Lam.  i.  15 ;  Bev.  xiv.  18 — 20),  the  received  symbol  of  the 
carnage  of  battle.  What  the  hero-conqueror  asserts  is 
that  the  battle  was  fought  bv  him  single-handed.  He 
had  no  human  allies,  but  God  was  with  him.  A  slight 
change  in  the  vowel-points,  adopted  by  some  interpre- 
ters, turns  the  verbs  into  futures  :  '*  I  toill  tread  .  .  . 
will  trample,  ..."  as  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
Authorised  Yersion.  It  is  better,  perhaps  to  take  the 
latter  verb  also  as  in  the  past.  The  work  of  slaughter 
is  clearly  thought  of  as  accomplished  before  the 
warrior  is  seen. 

(4)  The  day  of  vengeance  is.— Better,  in  both 
clauses,  was,  as  pointing  to  the  motive  of  the  action,  of 
which  the  blood-stained  garments  were  the  result. 

The  year  of  my  redeemed  .  .  .—Better,  the 
year  of  my  redemption,  sciL,  the  work  of  redeeming 
my  people. 

i^f  I  looked  •  .  ;— As  in  chap.  1.  2,  the  absolute 
isolation  of  the  avenger  and  redeemer  is  emphasised 
again  and  again.  Nothing  but  his  own  indomitable 
and  righteous  seeal  against  evil  had  sustained  him. 

(6)  I  will  tread  down  •  •  .—Better,  I  trod;  and 
so  throughout  the  verse. 
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The  ATigel  of  God!B  Presence 


ISAIAH.  LXIIL 


Saving  His  People, 


b  Ex.  15. 94 ;  Nam. 
14.  11;  P8.78.U 


fury,  and  I  will  bring  down  their  strength  «  »» "t-  ?•  ?.  8- 
to  the  earth. 

<7>  I  will  mention  the  lovingkindnesses 
of  the  L0BD9  and  the  praises  of  the 
LoBD,  according  to  all  that  the  Lobd 
hath  bestowed  on  us,  and  the  great 
goodness  toward  the  house  of  Israel, 
which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them  ac- 
cording to  his  mercies,  and  according  to 
the  multitude  of  his  lovingkindnesses. 

(8)  For  he  said,  Surely  they  are  my 
people,  children  that  will  not  lie :  so  he 
was  their  Saviour.  (^)  In  all  their  afflic- 
tion he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel 
of  his  -presence  saved  them  :  «in  his  love 
and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them ;  and 


e  Ex.  14. 80. 


1  Or,  shepherd*,  as 
1'8.  77.  aoi 


d  Ex.  14.  tl ;  JoBb. 
3.  16. 


he  bare  them,  and  carried  them  all  the 
days  of  old.  <^^>  But  they  *  rebelled,  and 
vexed  his  holy  Spirit :  therefore  he  was 
turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought 
against  them. 

^")  Then  he  remembered  the  days  of 
old,  Moses,  and  his  people,  saying. 
Where  is  he  that  ^brought  them  up 
out  of  the  sea  with  the  ^shepherd  of  his 
flock?  where  is  he  that  put  his  holy 
Spirit  within  him  ?  02)  That  led  them 
by  the  right  hand  of  Moses  with  his 
glorious  arm,  'dividing  the  water  before 
them,  to  make  himself  an  everlasting 
name  ?  <^^)  That  led  them  through  the 
deep,  as  an  horse  in  the  wilderness,  that 


Make  them  drunk,  implies  a  change  of  imagery 
from  that  of  the  battle  to  that  of  the  cup  of  wrath,  as 
in  chap.  li.  17,  Fs.  Ixxv.  8,  Jer.  xxt.  15.  The  section 
which  thns  closes  has  often  been  applied  (as,  e.g.,  in  the 
Prayer-Book  Epistle  for  the  Monday  before  Easter)  to 
the  nassion  of  oar  Lord.  In  that  agony  and  death  it 
has  oeen  said  He  was  alone,  and  none  was  with  Him. 
He  trod  the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  G^d.  It  is  ob- 
vions,  however,  that  this,  though  we  may  legitimately 
apply  some  of  Isaiah's  phrases  to  it,  is  not  an  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage,  which  paints  a  victonr,  and  not  a 
passion.  The  true  analogue  in  the  New  Testament  is 
that  of  the  victory  of  the  triumphant  Christ  in  Rev.  xix. 
11 — 13 ;  but  it  may  be  conceded  that,  from  one  point  of 
view,  the  agony  and  the  cross  were  themselves  a  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  evil  (John  zii.  31,  32;  Col.  ii.  15), 
and  that  as  He  came  out  of  that  conflict  as  a  conqueror, 
the  words  in  which  Isaiah  paints  the  victor  over  Edom 
may,  though  in  a  much  remoter  analogy,  be  applicable 
to  Him  in  that  conflict  also. 

(7)  I  will  mention  .  .  .—The  words  begin  an 
entirely  new  section,  of  the  nature  of  a  psahn  of  thanks, 
giving  for  redemption  (verse  16).  Possibly,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  book  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
psalm  followed  rightly  on  the  great  dramatic  dialogue 
which  represented  the  victory  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
psalm  be^ns,  according  to  the  implied  rule  of  Fs.  1.  23, 
with  praise,  and  passes  afterward  to  narrative  and 
supplication. 

(8)  For  he  said  •  .  .—The  words  throw  us  back  to 
the  starting-point  of  Gk)d's  covenant  with  His  people, 
based,  so  to  speak,  on  the  assumption  that  they  would 
not  fkil  utterly  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises. 
(Comp.  Exod.  xix.  3 — 6.) 

(9)  In  all  their  afiBliction  . . .— Literallv,  there  was 
affliction  to  Him.  So  taken,  the  words  speak  of  a  com- 
passion like  that  of  Judges  x.  16.  The  Hebrew  text 
gives.  In  all  their  affliction  there  was  no  eviction :  i.e., 
it  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  salvation  which 
came  from  Jehovah.  The  Authorised  Version  follows 
the  Keri,  or  marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew.  It  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  strange  rendering  of  both  clauses 
in  the  LXX.  ("  neither  a  messenger,  nor  an  angel,  but 
He  himself  saved  them  "),  that  the  variation  in  the  text 
existed  at  an  early  date,  and  was  a  source  of  perplexity, 
and  therefore  of  conjectural  emendation. 

The  angel  of  his  presence  .  •  .—Literally, 
the  anaei  of  His  face.  As  in  Exod.  xxiii.  20 — ^23, 
zxxii.  34v  xxxiii.  2,  so  here,  Jehovah  is  thought  of  as 


working  out  His  purpose  of  deliverance  for  Israel 
through  the  mediation  of  an  angel,  who  is  thus  described 
either  as  revealing  the  highest  attributes  of  God,  of 
which  the  "  face "  is  the  anthropomorphic  symbol, 
or  as  standing  ever  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
King  of  kings,  ready  for  any  mission. 

He  bare  them  •  •  . — The  same  image  of  fatherly 
care  meets  us  in  chap.  xlvi.  3,  Exod.  xix.  4,  Deut.  i.  31, 
xxxii.  11. 

(10)  Vexed  his  holy  Spirit  .  .  .—Literally,  his 
Spirit  of  holiness.  So  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Chnstians 
as  "  grieving  the  Holv  Spirit."  Here,  and  in  Ps.  li  11, 
as  in  the  **  Angel  of  the  iPresence,"  we  may  note  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  truth  of  the  trinal  personality  of  the 
unity  of  the  Grodhead,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  re- 
vealed. That  which  "  vexed  "  the  Holy  Spirit  was,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  unholiuess  of  the  people, 
and  this  involved  a  chimge  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Love,  which  was  now  compelled  to  show  itself 
as  wrath. 

(U)  Then  he  remembered  .  .  .—The  readinfips 
vary,  and  the  construction  is  difficult.  Probably,  the 
best  rendering  is,  His  people  remembered  the  ancient 
davs  of  Moses.  In  any  case,  it  is  Israel  that  remembers, 
ana  by  that  act  repents.  (Comp.  the  tone  and  thoughts 
of  Pss.  Ixxvii.,  IxxviiL,  cv.,  cvi.) 

With  the  shepherd  .  .  .—Many  MSS.,  as  in  the 
margin,  give  the  plural,  "  shepherds,"  probably  as  in- 
cluding Aaron  and  Miriam  as  among  tne  leaden  and 
deliverers  of  the  people.  (Comp.  P&  Ixxvii.  20 ;  Mic 
vi.  4) 

Within  him.— Not  Moses  only,  but  Israel  collec- 
tivelv.  Note  the  many  instances  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  to  Bezaleel  (Exod.  xxxv.  31),  to  the  Seventy 
Eldera  (Num.  xi.  25),  to  Joshua  (Deut.  xxxiv.  9).  (Comp. 
Neh.  ix.  20.) 

(12)  With  his  glorious  arm.— Literally,  wUh  the 
arm  of  His  alory,  or  m^iesty.  Tliis,  the  arm  of  the 
Unseen  Guide,  is  thougnt  of  as.  accompanving  the 
leader  of  Israel,  ready  to  grasp  his  hand  ana  support 
him  in  time  of  need. 

Dividing  the  water.— The  words  may  indude  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  but  refer  primarily  to  that  of 
the  Red  Sea.     (Comp.  Pss.  IxxviL  16,  cvL  9.) 

(13^  u)  That  led  them  .  •  .—Each  comparison  is 
singularly  appropriate.  Israel  passes  through  the  sea 
as  a  horse  through  the  wide  grassy  plain  (not  the  sandy 
desert,  as  ''wilderness"  suggests).  Then,  when  ite 
wanderings  are  over,  it  passes  into  Canaan,  as  a  herd 
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they  should  not  stumble?  ^^*)  As  a 
beast  goeth  down  into  the  valley,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lobd  caused  him  to  rest': 
so  didst  thou  lead  thy  people,  to  make 
thyself  a  glorious  name. 

(1*)  «Look  down  from  heaven,  and  be- 
hold from  the  habitation  of  thy  holiness 
and  of  thy  glory :  where  is  thy  zeal  and 
thy  strength,  ^the  sounding  of  thy 
l)Owel8  and  of  thy  mercies  toward  me? 
are  they  restrained  ?  <i^  Doubtless  thou 
urt  our  father,  though  Abraham  be 
ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge 
US  not :  thou,  0  Lobd,  art  our  father, 
^our  redeemer ;  thy  name  is  from  ever- 
lasting. 

t^^>  O  Lobd,  why  hast  thou  made  us 
t»  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened  our 
heart  from  thy  fear  ?  Betum  for  thy 
;8ervants'  sake,  the  tribes  of  thine  in- 


a  Ocut.  S6.  IS. 


1   Or,  ike   mvitl' 
tmtA 


2  0r,  orir  redeemer 

{row  eterlasting 
B  thy  natHie. 


8  Or.  iky  name 
wot  net  eaUed 
upoutkem. 


i  Heh,  the  fire  of 
mettrnge. 


heritance.  ^^^  The  people  of  thy  holi- 
ness have  possessed  it  but  a  little  while  : 
our  adversaries  have  trodden  down  thy 
sanctuary.  ^"^  We  are  thine :  thou 
never  barest  rule  over  them ;  ^they  were 
not  called  by  thy  name. 

CHAPTER  LXIV.— (1)  Oh  that  thou 
wouldest  rend  the  heavens,  that  thou 
wouldest  come  down,  that  the  moun- 
tains might  flow  down  at  thy  presence, 
<2)  as  when  *the  melting  fire  bumeth, 
the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil,  to 
make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adver- 
saries, that  the  nations  may  tremble 
at  thy  presence !  <^J  When  thou  didst 
terrible  things  which  we  looked  not  for, 
thou  camest  down,  the  mountains  flowed 
down  at  thy  presence. 

<*^  For  since  the  beginning  of    the 


•of  cattle  descends  from  the  hills  into  the  rich  pastorale 
•of  the  valleys,  that  guidance  also  coming  from  t£e 
Spirit  of  Jehovah. 

(15)  Look  down  f^om  heaven  .  .  .—The  form  of 
the  prayer  reminds  ns  of  2  Chron.  vi.  21.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  latent  remonstrance,  as  though  Jehovah,  lixe 
An  Eastern  king,  had  withdrawn  to  the  recesses  of  His 
palace,  and  had  ceased  to  manifest  His  care  and  pity 
for  His  people,  as  He  had  done  of  old. 

The  sounding  of  thy  bowels.— See  Note  on  chap, 
xvi.  11.  The  words  jar  upon  modem  ears,  but  were  to 
the  Hebrew  what "  the  sighs  of  thy  heart "  wonld  be  to  ns. 

OS)  DoubUess  thou  art  our  father,  though 
Abraham  •  .  . — Better,  For  Abraham  is  ignorant  of 
us.  The  passage  is  striking  as  being  an  anticipation  of 
the  New  Testament  thon^t,  that  the  Fatherhood  of 
Ood  rests  on  something  else  than  hereditary  descent, 
and  extends  not  to  a  single  nation  only,  bnt  to  all 
mankind.  Abraham  might  disclaim  his  degenerate  de- 
scendants, bnt  Jehovah  would  still  recog^se  them. 
Implicitly,  at  least,  the  words  contain  the  truth  that 
""  Gk>d  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham  "  (Matt.  iii.  9).  He  is  still  their  Redeemer. 
The  words  m^  possiUy  imply  the  thought  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  (2  Mace.  xv.  i3,  14),  and 
Bachel  (Jer.  xxxi.  15),  Abraham  was  thought  of  as 
watching  over  his  posterity,  and  interceding  for  them. 
So,  eyentually,  Abraham  appears  in  the  popmar  belief  of 
Israel,  as  welcoming  his  children  in  the  unseen  world 
•(Luke  xri.  22). 

(17)  Why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err  .  .  .—The 
prophet  identifies  himself  with  his  people,  and  speaks 
as  in  their  name.  Have  their  sins  led  God  to  abandon 
them,  and  to  harden  their  hearts  as  He  hardened 
Pharaoh's  P  (Comp.  Rom.  ix.  17 — ^22.)  Are  they  given 
over  as  to  a  reprobate  mind  P  Against  that  thought  he 
finds  refuge,  where  only  men  can  find  it,  in  prayer, 
And  in  pleading  God's  promise  and  the  "  election  of 
^race,"  to  which  He  at  least  remains  faithful,  though 
men  are  faithless.  Conscious  that  they  have  no  power 
without  Him  to  retnni  to  Him,  they  can  ask  Him  to 
return  to  them. 

(18)  The  people  of  thy  holiness  ,  ^Better, 
For  a  Utile  while  have  they  possessed  thy  ^  '  ifiarUt  or, 


with  a  various  reading,  thy  holy  mountain.  The  plea 
is  addressed  to  Jehoi^,  on  the  ground  of  His  promise 
that  the  inheritance  was  to  be  an  everlasting  one.  Com- 
pared with  that  promise,  the  period  of  possession,  from 
Joshua  and  David  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  was  but 
as  a  "  little  while."  (Comp.  Fs.  xc.  4.)  The  seeming 
failure  of  the  promise  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  enemies  of  Israel  luid  trodden  down  the 
aanctnaTT. 

(Id)  "^0  are  thine  .  •  .—Thine,  as  the  italics  show, 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  its  insertion  distorts  the 
meaning.  Better,  We  are  become  as  those  over  whom 
Thou  hast  never  ruled,  upon  whom,  Thy  wvme  hath 
never  been  called  (Cheyne).  What  the  prophet  presents 
as  a  plea  is  not  the  contrast  between  Israel  and  the 
heathen,  bnt  the  fact  that  Israel  has  been  left  to  sink 
to  the  level  of  the  heathen  who  had  not  known  Grod. 
Wonld  not  that  thought  move  Jehovah,  as  it  were,  to 
remember  this  covenant  P 

LXIV. 

0)  Oh  that  thou  wouldest  rend  .  .  .—The 
division  of  chapters  hinders  the  English  reader  from 
seeing  that  this  is  realb^  a  continuation  of  the  prayer 
of  chap.  Ixiii.  15 — 19.  The  prophet  asks  that  Jehovah 
may  not  only  "  look  down  "  from  heaven,  but  may  rend, 
as  it  were,  the  dark  clouds  that  hide  the  light  of  His 
countenance  from  His  people,  and  that  the  mountains 
might  tremble  at  His  presence.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  8 ; 
Exod.  xix.  18.) 

(2)  As  when  the  melting  fire  bumeth  .  .  . 
—Better,  as  when  fire  hindleth  brushwood,  as  when 
fire  causeth  the  water  to  boil.  The  two-fold  action  of 
material  fire  is  used,  as  elsewhere,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
"  consuming  fire  "  (Heb.  xii.  29)  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah. 

(3)  When  thou  didst  terrible  things  .  .  .— 
The  latter  clause,  "  thou  camest  down  ..."  is  sup- 
posed by  some  critics  to  be  an  accidental  repetition 
from  verse  1.  By  others  it  is  taken  as  an  intentional 
repetition,  emphasising  the  previous  assertion,  after  the 
manner  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  latter  view  seems  to 
have  most  in  its  favour. 

(4)  Neither  hath  the  eye  seen,  O  Gk>d,  be- 
side thee  .  •  . — ^The  best  commentators  are  in  favour 
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world  "men  have  not  heard,  nor  per- 
ceived by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye 
^seen,  O  Grod,  beside  thee,  what  he  hath 
prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him. 
<*>  Thou  meetest  him  that  rejoiceth  and 
worketh  righteousness,  those  that  re- 
member thee  in  thy  ways :  behold,  thou 
art  wroth ;  for  we  have  sinned :  in  those 
is  continuance,  and  we  shall  be  saved. 
(^)  But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  tiiingy 
and  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy 
rags ;  and  we  all  do  *fade  as  a  leaf;  and 
our  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  have  taken 
us  away,  ^^^  And  there  is  none  that 
calleth  upon  thy  name,  that  stirreth  up 
himself  to  take  hold  of  thee :  for  thou 
hast  hid  thy  face  from  us,  and  hast 
'consumed  us,  because  of  our  iniquities. 
<®)  But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our 


a  P».3l.  19;  XOar. 
2.9. 


1  Or.  wen   a  Ood 
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father ;  we  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our 
potter ;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy 
hand.  ^•^  Be  not  'wroth  very  sore,  6 
Lord,  neither  remember  iniquity  for 
ever :  behold,  see,  we  beseech  thee,  we 
are  aU  thy  people.  <^®>  Thy  holy  cities 
are  a  wilderness,  Zion  is  a  wilderness^ 
Jerusalem  a  desolation.  <^>  Our  holy 
and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our 
fathers  pndsed  thee,  is  burned  up  with 
fire:  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are 
laid  waste.  ^^)  Wilt  thou  refrain  thy- 
self for  these  things^  O  Lord?  wilt  thou 
hold  thy  peace,  and  afflict  us  very 
sore? 

CHAPTEE  LXV.— ^>  I  'am  sought 
of  them  that  asked  not  for  me ;  I  am 
found  of  them  that  sought  me  not:  I 


of  rendering,  Neither  hath  the  eye  eeen  a  Ood  beside 
Thee,  who  will  work  for  him  thai  waiteth  for  Him, 
The  sense  is  not  that  God  alone  knows  what  He  hath 
prepared,  hut  that  no  man  knows  (sight  and  hearing 
oein^  nsed  as  inclndin^  all  forms  of  spiritual  appre. 
hension)  any  ffod  who  does  such  great  things  as  He 
does.  St.  ^am,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  applies  the  words  freely, 
after  his  manner,  to  the  eternal  blessincrs  which  God 
prepares  for  His  people.  Clement  of  Kome  (1  Cor. 
xxxiv.),  it  may  be  noted,  makes  a  like  application  of 
the  words,  giving  "  those  who  wait  for  Him  "  (as  in 
Isaiah),  instead  of  "  those  who  love  Him." 

(5)  Thou  meetest  him  .  .  .— The  "meetmg"  is 
obvionsly  one  of  favour.  That  was  the  law  of  God's 
dealings  with  men.  He  met,  in  this  sense,  those  who 
at  once  rejoiced  in  righteousness  and  practised  it.  But 
with  Israer  it  was  not  so.  Their  sms  had  brought 
them  under  His  anger,  not  under  His  favour. 

In  those  is  oontinuanoe  •  •  —The  clause  is 
difficult,  and  has  been  variously  interpreted — (1)  **  In 
these  (the  ways  of  God)  there  is  permanence  (literally, 
eternity),  that  we  may  he  saved ; "  and  (2)  "  In  these 
(the  ways  of  evil)  have  we  been  a  long  time,  and  shall 
we  be  so/ved  J ''  The  latter  seems  preferable.  So  taken, 
the  clause  carries  on  the  confession  of  the  people's 
sinfulness. 

(^  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing  .  .  .— 
Better,  as  he  who  is  unolean,  seil.,  like  the  leper  of 
Lev.  xiii.  45. 

Filthy  rag^  point  to  that  which  to  the  Israelite 
was  the  other  extremest  form  of  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness,  as  in  Ezek.  xxzvi.  17. 

Haye  taken  us  away— tctZ.,  afar  off  from  the 
light  and  favour  of  Jehovali. 

(7)  Hast  oonsumed  us,  because  of  our  ini- 
quities.— ^Better,  hast  delivered  us  into  the  hand  {scil., 
the  power)  of  our  iniquities.  The  previous  clause  had 
pointed  to  the  people  s  f orgetfulness  of  Gk>d — what  we 
should  call  their  indifference — as  the  root-evil.  This 
states  that  that  sin  led,  in  the  righteous  judgment  of 
Gk>d,  to  open  iniquities.  The  thought  is  paorallel  to  that 
of  Bom.  1.  21—24. 

(8)  We  are  the  olay,  and  thou  our  potter 
.  .  . — Commonlj,  partly,  perhaps,  from  St.  Paul's  ap- 
plication of  the  image  m  Rom.  ix.  20,  21,  and  Isaiah  s 


own  use  of  it  in  chap.  xxix.  16,  we  associate  the  idea  of 
the  potter  with  that  of  simple  arbitraiy  sovereigntj. 
Here,  however  (as  in  Jer.  xviii.  6),  another  aspect  is 
presented  to  us,  and  the  power  of  the  Great  Potter  is 
made  the  g^und  of  prajer.  The  *'  clay  "  entreats  Him 
to  fashion  it  accordii^^^  His  will,  and  has  faith  in  ffi» 
readiness,  as  well  as  His  power,  to  comply  with  ibat 
prayer.  The  thought  of  tae  **  potter  '*  becomes,  in  this 
aspect  of  it,  one  with  that  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

(10)  Thy  holy  cities  .  •  • — ^There  is  no  other 
instance  of  the  plural,  and  this  probably  led  the  LXX. 
and  Yulff .  to  suostitute  the  singular.  It  probably  rests 
on  the  fliought  that  the  whole  land  was  holy  (Zech. 
ii.  12),  and  that  this  attribute  extended,  therefore,  to  ail 
its  cities,  especially  to  those  which  were  connected  with 
historical  memories.  Possibly,  however,  Zion  and 
Jerusalem — the  former  identified  with  the  Temple,  the 
latter  with  the  people  of  Jehovah — ^are  thought  of  as 
two  distinct  cities,  locally  united.  The  "  wildemess  " 
is,  as  elsewhere,  rather  open  pasture-land  than  a  sandy 
desert. 

(U)  Our  holy  and  our  beautiftxl  house .  .  . 
— ^The  destruction  of  the  Temple,  which,  on  the  assomp- 
tion  of  Isaiah's  authorship,  the  prophet  sees  in  vision, 
with  all  its  historic  memories,  comes  as  the  climax  of 
suffering,  and,  thei^ore,  of  the  appeal  to  the  compas- 
sion of  Jehovah. 

All  our  pleasant  things  .  .  .—Probably,  as  in 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19,  the  precincts,  porticoes,  ana  other 
**  goodly  buildings  "  of  the  Temple. 

(^)  wnt  thou  refi*ain  .  .  .  P— The  final  appeal 
to  the  fatherly  compassion  of  Jehovah  reminds  us  of 
the  scene  when  Joseph  could  not "  rafrain"  (Gen.  xlv.  1)^ 
and  natural  tenderness  would  find  a  vent.  Could  the 
God  of  Israel  look  on  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  not 
be  moved  to  pity  P 

LXV. 

0)  I  am  sought  of  them  .  .  .—Is  this  the  an- 
swer to  the  previous  prayer  P  Most  commentators  say 
"  Yes ; "  but  there  is,  at  least,  an  apparent  absence  of 
continuous  seauence.  A  more  probable  view  is  that  it 
was  written  alter  an  interval  more  or  less  considerable,, 
and  that  the  prophet  utters  what  had  been  revealed  to^ 
him  as  explaining  why  the  plaintive  appeal  of  chap. 
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said.  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a 
nation  that  was  not  called  bj  mj  name. 
(^^  I  have  spread  out  mj  hands  all  the 
day  unto  a  rebellious  people,  which 
walketh  in  a  way  that  was  not  good, 
after  their  own  thoughts ;  <*>  a  people 
that  proYoketh  me  to  anger  continuailj 
to  my  face ;  that  sacrificeth  in  gardens, 
and  bumeth  incense  ^upon  altars  of 


1    Hch^  vpon 
bricka. 


2  Or,  pieeeg. 


3  Or,  an(fer. 


brick;  (^)  which  remain  among  the 
graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monuments, 
which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  ^broth  of 
abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels ; 
<*)  which  say,  Stand  by  thyself,  come 
not  near  to  me ;  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou.  These  are  a  smoke  in  my  ^nose,. 
a  fire  that  burneth  all  the  day.  (^)  Be- 
hold, it  is  written  before  me  :  I  will  not 


Ixiy.  12  did  not  meet  at  once  with  the  answer  tliat 
might  have  been  looked  for. 

A  farther  question  meets  ns,  which  has  received 
different  answers.  Do  the  opening  words  speak,  as  St. 
Panl  implies  they  do,  of  the  calhng  of  the  Gentiles, 
contrasting  their  faith  with  the  unbelief  of  Israel 
(Bom.  X.  20)  P  Taking  the  text  as  it  stands,  the  most 
natural  interpretation  (there  being  no  reference  after, 
wards  to  the  Gentiles)  seems  to  be  that  Jehovah  speaks 
to  the  same  people  in  verses  1  and  2,  and  that  both 
alike  speak  of  indifference  and  hardness.  On  this 
view  the  words  may  be  translated,  I  was  ready  to 
answer  those  who  did  not  enquire^  was  nigh  ai  hamd 
to  he  discovered  by  those  who  aid  not  seek.  .  .  .  Such 
words  were  a  true  description  of  the  state  of  Israel,  as 
they  have  been  of  Christian  Churches  since,  and  are  in 
dose  agreement  with  what  follows.  On  this  view  St. 
Paul's  free  use  of  the  LXX.  rendering  must  be  looked 
on  as  analogous  to  the  like  application  of  Hosea  i.  10, 
11.  1.  bj  him  (Bom.  ix.  25, 26)  and  by  St.  Peter  (1  Peter 
ii.  10),  though  in  these  instances  it  is  beyond  question 
that  the  words  primarily  referred  to  the  Jews,  and  not 
to  the  Gentiles. 

A  nation  that  was  not  called  by  my  name. 
— ^Better,  with  the  LXX.,  as  in  chaps.  xHiL  ^,  Ixiv.  7, 
that  has  not  called  on  my  name.  The  meaning,  on 
either  rendering,  is  that  Israel  has  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  heathen. 

(2)  I  have  spread  out  my  hands  •  •  .—Here, 
of  course,  the  words  were  meant  for  Israel,  as  St.  Paul 
applies  them.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  words  stand  over  the  portal  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Ghetto  at  Bome.  Of  how  many  churches  at  Borne 
and  elsewhere  might  it  not  be  said,  "Thou  art  the 
man,"  "  The  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye  "  P 

(3)  That  saorifloeth  in  gardens.— It  is  not  with- 
out significance,  as  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  chapter, 
that  the  practice  was  common  in  Judah  under  Ahaz. 
(Comp.  chaps,  i.  29,  Ivii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xt.  28.) 

Bumeth  inoense  upon  altars  of  briok.— Lite- 
rally, on  the  bricks,  and  possibly,  therefore,  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  as  was  common  in  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12 ;  Jer.  xix.  13).  By  some  in- 
terpreters the  words  are  referred,  though  with  less 
prooability,  to  the  brick  altars  which  the  exiles  are 
supposed  to  have  used  at  Babylon,  and  were  forbidden 
by  the  Law  (Exod.  xx.  24,  25).     • 

(^)  Which  remain  among  the  grayes.— Probably 
the  rock  graves  of  Palestine,  which,  although  they  were 
ceremonially  unclean,  were  not  unfrequentlv  used  as 
dwellings  (Matt.  viii.  28 ;  Mark  v.  3).  The  charge  may 
be  one  merely  of  neglecting  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  but 
possibly  also  may  imply  that  the  graves  were  frequented, 
as  in  chaps,  viii.  19,  xxix.  4,  for  necromantic  purposes. 

IfOdge  in  the  monuments  .  .  . — Here,  again,  the 
words  probably  point  to  practices  more  or  less  idolatrous. 


and  common  among  the  heathen  of  the  time.  Jerome 
(tn  loc.)  notes  the  fact  that  men  went  to  sleep  in  the 
crypts  of  the  Temple  of  JQsculapius,  in  the  nope  of 
gaining  visions  of  the  future,  and  translates  in  delu^ 
oris  idolorum. 

Which  eat  swine's  flesh. — ^The  flesh  of  swine^ 
was  apparently  forbidden,  not  on  sanitary  grounds  onljr 
or  chiefly,  but  because  that  animal  was  sacrificed  in 
the  festivals  of  Thammuz  (Ezek.  viii.  14),  or  Adonia 
(Comp.  chap.  Ixvi.  17.)  It  may  be  noted,  as  against 
the  view  that  the  verse  points  to  the  practices  of  the 
Babylonian  exiles,  that  no  reference  to  swine  has  been 
found  in  any  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  Egypt,  as  in. 
Palestine,  it 'was  looked  upon  as  unclean  (Herod,  ii.  47 , 
48).  On  the  worship  of  Thammuz,  see  an  article  by 
the  Bev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
September,  1883. 

iBrothof  abominable  things.— The  words  indi. 
cate,  as  before,  a  sacrificial  feast  of  unclean  meats,  and. 
therefore  connected  with  a  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
possibly  with  some  form  of  heathen  mysteries  or  divina- 
tion from  the  viscera  of  slaughtered  animals.  The  word 
occurs  here  and  in  chap.  Ixvi.  3,  once  in  Deuteronomy 

Schap.  xxix.  17),  and  frequently  in  Leviticus  (chaps,  xi. 
.1,  13;  xviii.  26,  30). 

(5)  Which  say y  Stand  by  thyself .  .—The  picture,, 
in  its  main  outlines,  reminds  us  of  the  proud  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  later  Pharisees,  and  the  root-evil  is,  of 
course,  identical.  Here,  however,  the  ground  of  the 
exclusiveness  is  not  the  consciousness  of  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  Israel,  but  rests  on  what  was  an  actual 
apostai^.  Those  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks  boasted  of 
their  initiation  into  heathen  mysteries  (Baal,  Tham- 
muz,  or  the  like)  as  giving  them  a  kind  of  consecrated 
character,  and  separating  them  from  the  frofanwrn 
vulaus  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  faithful  to  the  GK)d 
of  tueir  fathers. 

I  am  holier  than  thou.— Literally,  I  am  holy  to 
thee :  t.6.,  one  whom  thou  mayest  not  approach.  (Oomp.. 
Lev.  xxi.  8.)  By  some  oommentatore  the  verb  is  taken 
as  transitive,  I  make  thee  holy :  i.e.,  have  power  to- 
impart  holiness;  but  this  is  less  satisfactory,  both 
grammatically  and  as  to  meaning. 

These  are  a  smoke  in  my  nose  .  •  .—The  point 
of  the  clause  is  that  the  punishment  is  represented  aa^ 
not  future.  The  self -exalting  idolaters  are  already  as. 
those  who  are  being  consumed  in  the  fire  of  the  Divine- 
wrath,  and  their  smoke  is  "  a  savour  of  death  "  in  the 
nostrils  of  Jehovah. 

(0)  It  is  written  before  me  •  .  .—The  thought  is 
that  of  the  great  register,  the  book  of  God's  remem- 
brance, in  wnich  men's  deeds,  good  and  evil,  are  ever 
being  recorded.  (Comp.  Jer.  xvii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ivi.  8 ;  Dan., 
xii.  1 ;  Mai.  iii.  16.) 

But  will  recompense  •  .  .—Literally,  without 
recompensing,  or,  exc^t  I  recompense.  Men  took  the 
long-sufEering  of  God  as  if  it  indicated  f orgetf ulness 
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keep  silence,  but  will  recompense,  even 
recompense  into  their  bosom,  ^)your 
iniquities,  and  the  iniquities  of  your 
fathers  together,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
have  burned  incense  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  blasphemed  me  upon  the 
hills:  therefore  will  I  measure  their 
former  work  into  their  bosom. 

<^)  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  As  the  new 
wine  is  found  in  the  cluster,  and  one 
-saith,  Destroy  it  not ;  for  a  blessing  is 
in  it:  so  will  I  do  for  my  servants' 
sakes,  that  I  may  not  destroy  them  all. 
'<®)  And  I  will  bring  forth  a  seed  out  of 
Jacob,  and  out  of  Judah  an  inheritor  of 
my  mountains :  and  mine  elect  shall 
inherit  it,  and  my  servants  shall  dwell 
there.  ^^^)  And  Sharon  shall  be  a  fold 
of  flocks,  and  the  valley  of  Achor  a  place 


1  Or.  Gad. 


iOr^iimL 


a  Prov.  1.  24,  &c. ; 
cb.  0B.  4  ;  Jer.  7, 
13. 


for  the  herds  to  lie  down  in,  for  my 
people  that  have  sought  me. 

<^)  But  ye  are  they  that  forsake  the 
Lord,  that  forget  my  holy  mountain, 
that  prepare  a  table  for  that  ^  troop,  and 
that  furnish  the  drink  offering  unto 
that  *  number.  ^^>  Therefore  will  I 
number  you  to  the  sword,  and  ye  shall 
all  bow  down  to  the  slaughter :  'because 
when  I  called,  ye  did  not  answer ;  when 
I  spake,  ye  did  not  hear ;  but  did  evil 
before  mine  eyes,  and  did  choose  thai 
wherein  I  delighted  not.  <^^)  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Loi'd  God,  Behold,  my 
servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be 
hungry :  behold,  my  servants  shall 
drink,  but  ye  shall  be  thirsty :  behold, 
my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shaU 
be  ashamed:    ^*^  behold,  my  servants 


{Bom.  ii.  4;  2  Pet.  iii.  9).  They  are  told  that  He 
"wiU  at  last  requite  the  impenitent  "into  their  very 
bosom,"  their  inmost  self,  for  all  the  evil  they  have 
done. 

(7)  Which  have  burned  incense  upon  the 
mountains  . . . — The  old  inveterate  sin  of  the  worship 
of  high  places  (comp.  chap.  Ivii.  7 ;  Hos.  iv.  13 ;  Ezek. 
vi.  13 ;  2  Kings  xv.  4,  35).  The  worship  paid  there  to 
other  gods,  or  nominally  to  Jehovah  in  a  way  which  He 
had  forbidden,  was  practically  a  "  blasphemy  "  or  "  re- 
proach "  lurainst  Him. 

Their  former  work.— Better,  I  will  measure  their 
work  first  into  their  bosoms.  That  was,  as  it  were,  the 
primary  duty  of  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

(8)  As  the  new  wine  • . . — ^Literally,  the  must, 
or  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Tne  transition 
from  the  denunciations  of  the  preceding  verse  is  abrupt, 
«nd  suggests  the  thought  of  an  interval  of  time  and 
absence  of  direct  continuity.  Possibly,  however,  a 
link  may  be  found  in  the  "  first "  of  the  amended  trans, 
lation,  which  prepares  the  way  for  something  that  is  to 
follow.    God  chastens,  but  does  not  destroy. 

Destroy  it  not . . . — The  thought  is  that  as  even 
•one  fruitful  cluster  of  grapes  will  lead  the  vine^dresser 
to  spare  an  otherwise  fruitless  vine  in  the  hope  of  a 
fuller  blessing  in  the  future,  so  Jehovah  will  spare  a 
sinful  nation  for  the  twenty  or  the  ten  righteous  (Gen. 
xviii.  23 — 33).  The  words  "  destroy  it  not "  are  those 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  Fss.  Ivii.— lix.,  as  indicating 
the  tune  to  which  they  were  to  be  sung ;  and  it  is  a 
natural  inference  that  it  may  have  been  a  popular 
vintage  song,  and  theref ora  doubly  apt  for  the  prophet's 
purpose.  May  we  compare  our  own  song  of  **  Wood- 
man, spare  that  tree  ?  "  applied,  as  it  has  been,  to  the 
trees  oi  ancient  institutions. 

(9)  I  will  bring  forth  a  seed  out  of  Jacob  .  .  . 
— Jacob  (i.e.,  Israel)  and  Judah  are  used  to  represent 
respectively  the  remnants  of  the  two  kingdoms  that  had 
been  carried  into  captivity. 

My  mountains.— One  of  Isaiah's  characteristic 
phrases  (comp.  chaps,  xiv.  25,  xxix.  11 ;  Ezek.  vi.  2,  3). 
^ot  Zion  only,  but  every  hill  in  Canaan  was  a  sharer  in 
a  derived  sanctity. 

(^0)  Sharon. — As  elsewhere,  the  name  appears  in 
the  Hebrew  with  the  article— ^^  Sharon,  the  nch  plain 


st<retching  alone  the  coast  from  Joppa  to  the  foot  of 
Carmel.  The  LXX.,  Josephus,  and  Strabo  render  it  by 
the  plain,  or  ihe  woodland.  (Oomp.  chaps,  xxxiii.  9, 
XXXV.  2.) 

The  valley  of  Achor.— The  name,  traditionally 
connected  with  the  sin  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  24—26), 
belonged  to  a  valley  running  into  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  is  here  taken  as  the  £astem  limit  of  the  region 
bounded  by  the  Sharon  on  the  west.  The  whole  district 
was  to  be  as  a  "  garden  of  the  Lord  "  for  the  restored 
remnant.  (Comp.  the  striking  parallelism  of  Hos. 
ii.  15.) 

(U)  That  forget  my  holy  mountain  .  .  .—The 
words  imply,  like  verses  3 — 5,  the  abandonment  of  the 
worship  of  the  Temple  for  a  heathen  ritual,  but  those 
that  follow  point,  it  will  be  seen,  to  Canaanite  rather 
than  Babylonian  idolatry,  and,  so  far,  are  in  favour  of 
the  earlier  date  of  the  chapter.  The  same  phrase 
occurs,  however,  as  connected  with  the  exiles  m  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  5. 

That  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop.— Hebrew, 
^  for  the  Cktd,^*  probably  the  planet  Jupiter,  worshipped 
as  the  "  greater  fortune,"  the  giver  of  good  luck.  The 
LXX.  renders  "  for  the  demon "  or  "  Genius."  The 
name  of  Baal-Gad  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  17)  indicates  the 
early  prevalence  of  the  worship  in  Syria.  Phoeniciau 
inscriptions  have  been  found  with  the  names  Gad> 
Ashtoreth  and  Gad-Moloch.  The  "  table  "  pointe  to  the 
lectistemium  (or  *'  feast "),  which  was  a.  prominent 
feature  in  Assyrian  and  other  forms  of  polytheism. 

Unto  that  number. — ^Here,  again,  we  have  in  the 
Heb.  Meniihe  proper  name  of  a  Syrian  deitr,  probablv  of 
the  planet  Yenus  as  the  "  lesser  fortune."  Some  scholars 
have  found  a  name  Manu  in  Babylonian  inscriptions ; 
and  Manat,  one  of  the  three  deities  invoked  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  is  probablv  con- 
nected with  it  (Gheyne).  See  Sayce,  as  in  ]Note  on 
verse  4. 

(13)  My  servants  shall  eat  .  •  .—The  form  of  the 
punishment  is  apparently  determined  by  that  of  the 
sin.  That  had  been  the  orgy  of  an  idoVs  feast ;  the 
penalty  would  be  hunger  and  thirst,  while  joy  and 
gladness  would  be  the  portion  of  those  who  had 
abstained  from  it.  The  words  present  a  striking 
paralleism  to  Luke  vi.  20 — 26. 
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shall  sing  for  j^y  of  heaxt^  but  je  shall 
cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall  howl 
for  ^vexation  of  spirit.  ^^^^  And  ye 
shall  leave  your  name  for  a  cnrse  onto 
my  chosen :  for  the  Lord  God  shall  slay 
thee,  and  call  his  servants  by  another 
name  :  <^^)  that  he  who  blesseth  himself 
in  the  earth  shall  bless  himself  in  the 
God  of  truth ;  and  he  that  sweareth  in 
the  earth  shall  swear  by  the  Grod  of 
truth ;  because  the  former  troubles  are 
forgotten,  and  because  they  are  hid 
from  mine  eyes. 

<^^)  For,  behold,  I  create  *new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  :  and  the  former  shall 
not  be  remembered,  nor  ^come  into 
mind.  (^®>But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice 
for  ever  in  that  which  I  create :  for,  be- 
hold, I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and 
her  people  a  joy.  ^^^  And  I  will  rejoice 
in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  my  people : 
and  the  *  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no 
more  heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice  of  cry- 


lHeb.,&tiea4niv. 


a  ch.  66. » :  2  Pet. 
S.  IS  :  Rer.  21.  l. 


2  Hob.,  come  vpan 
tkt  heart 


b  RCT.  21. 4. 


3  Heb.,  ekaU  make 
thfm   continue 
long,  or,  ehall 
veearovt. 


e  Ps.  82.  ft. 


d  cb.  11. 6, 7. 


ing.  ^^^  There  shall  be  no  more  thence 
an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that 
hath  not  filled  his  days :  for  the  child 
shall  die  an  hundred  years  old ;  but  the 
sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old  shall 
be  accursed.  (^^  And  they  shall  build 
houses,  and  inhabit  them;  and  they 
shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit 
of  them.  (22)  They  shall  not  build,  and 
another  inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant, 
and  another  eat :  for  as  the  days  of  a 
tree  are  the  days  of  my  people,  and 
mine  elect  *  shall  long  enjoy  the  work 
of  their  hands,  (^s)  xhey  shall  not 
labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for 
trouble;  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the 
blessed  of  the  Lobd,  and  their  offspring 
with  them.  (^)  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  ^before  they  call,  I  will 
answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing, I  wiU  hear.  (25)  xhe  ^wolf  and  the 
lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock:   and 


(15)  Ye  shall  leave  your  name  for  a  curse  .  .  . 

— The  phrase  has  parallels  in  Num.  v.  21 ;  Zech.  viii.  13 ; 
Jer.  XXIX.  22,  the  thonght  in  each  case  being  that  the 
person  named  is  nnder  so  heavy  a  penalty  from  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  that  he  becomes  a  representative 
instance  of  what  that  wrath  can  accomplish,  and  be. 
cause  the  old  name,  say  of  Jacob  or  of  Jndah,  has 
been  thns  identified  with  evil.  He  will  call  His  chosen 
ones,  the  true  Israel,  as  by  another  name,  which  shall 
be  for  blessing,  and  not  for  corsing.  (Comp.  Ixii.  2, 
Rev.  ii.  17,  iii.  12.) 

(i«)  ShaU  bless  himself  in  the  God  of  truth 
.  .  . — ^Literally,  the  Ood  of  the  Amen.  In  Rev.  iii.  14 
we  have  an  echo  of  the  Hebrew ;  in  John  xvii.  3  we 
have  as  distinct  an  echo  of  the  LXX.  rendering, 
rhv  6*hv  rhy  i\7i0ty6tf.  The  words  seem  to  imply  that 
the  prophet  had  entered  into  the  inner  meamng  of 
what  was  to  most  men  only  a  liturgical  formula. 
^  Because  the  former  troubles  .  •  .—The  addi. 
tion  of  the  clause  emphasises  the  thought  that  it  is  the 
truth  or  faithfulness  of  Grod,  who  keepeth  His  promise 
for  ever,  that  will  lead  men  to  use  that  new  Name  as  a 
formula  of  benediction. 

a7)  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  .  .  .—The 
thought  reappears  in  many  forms  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— verbally  in  2  Pet.  iii  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1,  sub- 
stantially in  the  ''restitution  of  all  things"  (Acts 
iii.  21),  in  the  "  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  G^  '*  (Rom. 
viii.  19).  The  "  former  things,"  the  sin  and  sorrow  of 
the  past,  shall  then  fade  away  from  the  memory  of  Qod's 
people,  absorbed  in  the  abounding  and  everlasting  loy. 

(18)  I  create  Jerusalem  .  •  .—From  the  prophet's 
stand-point,  as  elsewhere,  both  in  1  and  2  Isaiah,  the 
earthly  city,  transformed  and  transfigured,  occupies 
the  central  place  in  the  new  creation.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  note  the  traosf  er  of  the  promise  to  the 
unseen  eternal  city,  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above  (Gkd. 
iv.  26;  Rev.  xxi.  10). 

(ao)  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  .  .  .—The 
prophet  sees  in  the  restored  city  not  so  muclx  'aO  ot^^^ 


and  a  deathless  life  as  the  return  of  the  traditional 
longevity  of  the  prediluvian  and  patriarchal  age  (Gren. 
v.,  xi.).  Life  will  not  be  prematurely  cut  off,  as  it  had 
been,  by  pestilence  and  war.  (Comp.  Zech.  viii.  4.)  He 
who  dies  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  will  be  thought  of  as 
dying  young;  even  the  sinner,  dying  before  his  time  as 
the  penalty  of  his  guilt,  shall  live  out  the  measure  of  a 
century.  The  noticeable  fact  is  that  sin  is  thought  of 
as  not  altogether  extinct— as  still  appearing,  though 
under  altered  conditions,  even  in  the  restored  Jeru- 
salem. 

(21)  They  shall  build  houses  .  .  .—The  prover- 
bial type  of  national  security  and  peace,  as  the  opposite 
was  of  national  misfortune  (Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Dent, 
xxviii.  30). 

(22)  As  the  days  of  a  tree  .  .  .—We  mav  think  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  or  the  oaks  of  ioashan  as 
furnishing  the  prophet  with  the  ideal  standard  of 
longevity.  Commonly,  as  by  Homer  and  other  poets, 
the  lives  of  men  have  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
leaves  of  deciduous  trees ;  here  thev  are  compared 
to  the  life  of  the  tree  itself.  The  nrophet  is  still  speak, 
ing,  not  of  national,  but  of  individual  life. 

(23)  Their  ofibpring  with  them  .  ,  .—The  pic- 
ture presented  is  that  of  a  patriarchal  family,  including 
many  generations,  fathers  no  longer  outbving  their 
children  and  mourning  for  their  death,  as  Jacob  did 
{Qen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlii.  ^),  and  as  men  had  often  done  in 
the  times  of  war,  famiae,  and  pestilence,  through  which 
Isaiah  had  lived. 

(24)  Before  they  call  .  •  .—In  man's  experience 
of  men,  often,  as  things  are  now,  in  his  relations  with 
Qod,  there  is  an  interval  between  prayer  and  the 
answer.  In  the  new  Jerusalem  the  two  would  be 
simultaneous,  or  the  answer  would  anticipate  the 
praver. 

(fe)  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  .  .  .—The  words 
point  to  what  have  been  called  the  discords  in  the  har- 
mony of  Nature,  the  pain  and  death  involved,  of 
necessity,  in  the  relation  of  one  whole  class  of  animals 
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•dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain,  saith  the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  LXVI.— (1)  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  «The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and 
the  earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is  the 
house  that  ye  build  unto  me?  and  where 
is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  ^^J  For  all 
those  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and 
all  those  things  have  been,  saith  the 
Lord  :  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even 
to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
ispirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word. 

^^)  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  cw  if  he 
slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  Uamb, 
-as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck ;  he  that 
•offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  lie  offered 
swine's  blood;    he  that  ^bumeth  in- 
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cense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol.  Yea, 
they  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  and 
their  soul  delighteth  in  their  abomina- 
tions. W  I  also  will  choose  their  *  de- 
lusions, and  will  bring  their  fears  upon 
them ;  *  because  when  I  called,  none 
did  answer ;  when  I  spake,  they  did  not 
hear:  but  they  did  evil  before  mine 
eyes,  and '  chose  tliat  in  which  I  de- 
lighted not. 

^*)  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that 
tremble  at  his  word;  Your  brethren 
that  hated  you,  that  cast  you  out  for 
my  name's  sake,  said,  ""Let  the  Lord  be 
glorified:  but  he  shall  appear  to  your 
joy,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed.  <^  A 
voice  of  noise  from  the  city,  a  voice 
from  the  temple,  a  voice  of  the  Losd 
that  rendereth  recompence  to  his  ene- 


to  another.  In  St.  Paul's  language,  the  "  whole  crea- 
tion groaneth  and  travaileth  together  **  (Bom.  viii.  22). 
In  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  of  the  prophet's 
vision  there  would  be  no  such  discords.  The  flesh, 
eating  beastB  should  change  their  nature;  even  the 
serpent,  named,  probably,  with  special  reference  to  Gen. 
iii.,  as  the  st-arting-point  of  the  oiscords,  shall  find  food 
in  the  dust  in  which  he  crawls,  and  shall  be  no  longer  a 
•destroyer.  The  condition  of  the  ideal  Paradise  should 
be  restored.  The  picture  finds  a  parallel,  perhaps  a 
replica,  in  Virgil,  Eel.  iv.  Do  the  poet  and  the  propliet 
stand  on  the  same  footing  ?  or  may  we  look  for  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  one,  though  not  of  the 
other  P  The  answer  must  be  given  in  words  that  are 
"  wary  and  few."  We  dare  not,  on  the  one  hand,  fix 
times  and  seasons,  or  press  the  letter  of  prophetic 
visions  as  demanding  a  fulfilment.  On  the  other,  the 
permanence  of  Israd  as  a  people  sugeests  the  possi. 
bility  of  a  restored  Jerusalem,  and  modem  theories  of 
evolution  point  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  fiercer 
Animals  as  part  of  the  conquests  of  humanity. 

LXVI. 

(1)  The  heaven  is  my  throne  •  .  .—We  are  left 
to  conjecture  the  historical  starting-point  of  this  utter- 
ance  of  a  Divine  truth.  Was  the  prophet  condemning 
in  advance  the  restoration  of  the  temple  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  or,  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  the 
intention  of  some  of  the  exiles  to  build  a  temple  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity,  as  others  did  afterwards  at  Leon- 
topolis  in  Egvpt  P  Was  he  anticipating  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  that  in  the  new  Jerusalem  there  was  to  be 
"no  temple"  (Bev,  xxi.  22)  ?  Neither  of  these  views  is 
satisfactory,  chaps.  Ivi.  7,  Ix.  7,  and  the  writings  of  Ezekiel, 
Haggai,  Zechanah,  allpre-supposing  the  existence  of  a 
new  temple.  It  seems  better  to  see  in  the  words  the 
utterance,  in  its  strongest  form,  of  the  truth  that  Grod 
dweUeth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  that  utter- 
ance being  compatible,  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon  him- 
self (2  Chron.  vi.  18),  of  our  Lord  (John  ii.  16, 17,  iv. 
21 — ^23),  of  St.  Stephen,  who  quoted  this  passage  (Acts 
vii.  4d---50),  with  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the 
visible  sanctuary.  Clieyne  quotes  a  striking  parallel 
from  an  Egyptian  hymn  to  the  Nile  of  the  rourteenth 
•oentury  B.C.,  in  which  we  find  the  writer   saying. of 


God,  **  His  abode  is  not  known  .  .  .  there  is  no  building 
that  can  contain  Him."    {Records  of  the  Ptut,  iv.  109.) 

(2)  All  those  things  . .  .—The  sequence  of  thought 
runs  thus : — God,  the  Maker  of  the  universe,  can  need 
nothing  that  belongs  to  it.  The  most  stately  temple  is 
to  Him  as  the  inmiitely  little.  What  He  does  delight 
in  is  something  which  is  generically  different,  the 
spiritual  life  which  answers  to  His  own,  the  "  contrite 
heart,"  which  is  the  true  correlative  of  His  own  holi- 
ness. He  who  offers  that  is  a  true  worshipper,  with  or 
without  the  ritual  of  worship ;  in  its  absence,  aU  worship 
is  an  abomination  to  the  Eternal.  Here  1  and  2  Isaian 
are  essentially  one  in  teaching.  (Comp.  chaps,  i.  11 — 18, 
Ivii.  15.) 

(3)  He  that  killeth  an  ox  .  .  .—The  truth  of  the 
previous  verse  is  emphasised  by  iteration,  each  clause  pre- 
senting a  distinct  illustration  of  it.  Chapter  Ixv.  3 — 1 1 
had  pomted  to  tendencies,  not  yet  extinct,  which  led  to 
open  apostasy.  Now  the  prophet  declares  that  there 
may  be  as  real  an  apostasv  beneath  an  orthodox  creed 
ana  an  irreproachable  ritual.  Each  act  of  the  hypocrite's 
worship  is  as  an  idolatrous  abomination. 

W  I  also  will  choose  their  delusions  .  .  •— 
The  Hebrew  noun  conveys  the  thought  of  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  fortune — ^what  has  been  called  the  irony 
of  history.  These  are  the  instruments  with  which  Goo, 
as  it  were,  mocks  and  has  in  derision  those  who  mock 
Him  by  their  hypocrisy.  Their  choice  did  not  delight 
Him ;  what  H!e  chooses  will  be  far  other  than  delight- 
ful for  them.     (Comp.  Ps.  ii.  4 ;  Prov.  i.  24-7-26.) 

(5)  Hear  the  won!  of  the  Lord. .  .—The  prophet 
turns  from  the  hypocrites  to  the  nersecuted  remnant. 
The  self-righteous,  self -exalting  Pharisee  (comp.  chap. 
Ixv.  5)  repudiates,  and,  as  it  were,  excommunicates,  the 
true  worshippers,  and  taunts  them  with  their  devotion  to 
a  God  who  aoes  not  help  them.  In  words  which  find 
an  echo  in  Matt,  xxvii.  42,  thev  said,  **  Let  Jehovah  glo- 
rify Himself,  that  we  may  look  on  your  joy.^  The 
prophet  adds  the  doom  that  shall  faU  upon  the  mockers : 
"  They,  and  not  those  whom  they  deriae,  shall  be  pat  to 
shame." 

(6)  A  voice  of  noise  .  •  .—The  form  reminds 
us  of  chap.  xiiL  4.  The  words  represent  dramatically 
the  wonder  with  which  men  will  behold  the  ffreat  judg- 
ments of  G^  proceeding,  as  with  the  tuunders  of 
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mies.  ^  Before  she  trayailed,  she 
brought  forth ;  before  her  pain  came, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  man  child. 
(8)  Who  ^th  heard  such  a  thing?  who 
hath  seen  such  things  ?  Shall  the  earth 
be  made  tobring  foiiih  in  one  day  ?  or  shall 
a  nation  be  bom  at  once?  for  as  soon 
as  Zion  travailed,  she  brought  forth  her 
children.  W  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth, 
and  not  ^ cause  to  bring  forth?  saith 
the  Lord  :  shall  I  cause  to  bring  forth, 
and  shut  the  womb  ?  saith  thy  God. 

<^^)  Eejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  be 
glad  with  her,  all  ye  that  love  her :  re- 
joice for  joy  with  her,  all  ye  that  mourn 
for  her :  (^)  that  ye  may  suck,  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  breasts  of  her  conso- 
lations ;  that  ye  may  milk  out,  and  be 
delighted  with  the  ^abundance  of  her 
glory.  ^^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold,  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like 
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a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles 
like  a  flowing  stream:  then  shall  ye 
suck,  ye  shall  be  'borne  upon  her  sides, 
and  bo*  dandled  upon  her  knees.  ^^^^  As 
one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  you;  and  ye  shall  be 
comforted  in  Jerusalem.  (^*)  And  when 
ye  see  this,  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and 
your  bones  shall  flourish  like  an  herb  : 
and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  be  known 
toward  his  servants,  and  his  indignation 
toward  his  enemies. 

(15)  YoTy  behold,  the  Lord  will  come 
with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots  like  a 
whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with 
fury,  and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire. 
(16)  Pqj.  by  fipe  and  by  his  sword  will  the 
Lord  plead  with  all  flesh :  and  the  slain 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  many,  t^^)  They 
that  sanctify  themselves,  and  purify 
themselves  in  the  gardens  ^behind  one 


Sinai  (Amoe  i.  2 ;  Joel  iii.  16),  from  the  city  and  the 
temple,  that  seemed  to  have  been  given  over  to  de- 
struction. 

(7)  Before  she  travailed  .  .  .—The  mother,  as 
the  next  verse  shows,  is  Zion ;  the  man-child,  bom  at 
last  without  the  travail-pongs  of  sorrow,  is  the  new 
Israel,  the  true  Israel  of  Gr^  The  same  fignre  has 
met  us  in  chaps,  xlix.  17 — 21,  liv.  1,  and  is  implied  in 
Matt.  zziv.  8.    Its  antithesis  is  found  in  chap,  zzxvii.  3. 

(S)  Shall  the  earth  be  made  .  .  .—Better, 
ShcUl  a  land  he  made  to  travail.  The  usually  slow  pro- 
cesses of  national  development  are  contrasted  with  the 
supernatural  rapidity  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
new  Israel 

(9)  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth  .  .  .—The  im- 
plied  thought  is  that  Qod  will  not  leave  His  work  of 
national  restoration  unfinished.  There  shall  not  be 
that  frustration  of  hopes  when  thej  seem  just  on  the 
point  of  being  fulfilled  which  the  history  of  the  world 
80  often  records.    (Comp.  chap,  xzxvii.  3.) 

(10)  Bejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem  .  .  .—The 
holy  city  is  still  thought  of  as  a  mother  rejoicing  in  her 
new-born  child;  friends  and  neighbours  (ie.,  the 
nations  friendly  to  Israel)  who  had  shown  pity  for  her 
sufferings  are  now  invited  to  participate  in  ner  joy. 

(11)  That  ye  may  suck  .  .  .—The  figure  takes 
a  new  and  bolder  form.  The  friends  who  visit  the  re- 
joicing mother  are  invited  to  take  their  place  with 
the  new-bom  child,  and  to  share  his  nurture.  The 
underlying  thought  is,  of  course,  that  the  heathen 
nations  who  had  been  friendly  to  Zion  were  to  become 
xsonverts,  and  be  incorporated  with  her  citizens. 

(12)  Ye  shall  be  borne  upon  her  sides.— 
Better,  upon  the  side,  or  upon  the  knee,  or  hip.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  Ix.  4.)  The  outward  figure  is  now  pre- 
sented as  in  an  inverted  form,  to  express  a  new  spiritual 
fact.  The  children  of  Zion  will  find  a  maternal  tender, 
ness  and  care  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  nations,  who 
Are  to  be  as  their  "  nursing  mothers."    (Oomp.  Ix.  16.) 

(13)  One  whom  his  mother  oomfbrtetn  .  .—The 
image  of  maternal  love,  with  which  the  prophet's  mind  is 
full,  is  presented  in  yet  another  aspeci  The  love  which 
2ion  gives,  the  love  which  her  children  neceiye  from  the 


nations,  are  both  but  shadows  of  the  infinite  tenderness 
of  Jehovah.  In  this  instance  the  object  of  the 
mother's  love  that  comforts  is  not  the  child  at  the 
breast,  but  the  full-gprown  man,  returning,  like  the 
prodigal,  to  his  home  after  long  years  of  exile.  The 
words  are  characteristic  at  once  of  the  special  tie 
which  unites  the  son  to  the  mother,  almost  more  than 
to  the  father,  in  most  Eastern  nations,  and,  perhaps 
also,  of  the  prophet's  personal  memories  of  his  own 
mother*8  love. 

(14)  Your  bones  shall  flourish  .  ,  .— *'  Heart " 
and  **  bones  "  stand  respectively  as  symbols  of  the  inner 
and  outer  life.  The  "  bones,"  the  branches,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  body,  which  had  been  dry  and  sere,  should 
revive  as  with  the  sap  of  a  new  life,  and  be  as  the  suc- 
culent herbage.  His  "  hand,"  t.e..  His  manifested  ^wer, 
will  show  itself  in  love  to  His  people,  in  indignation  to 
their  enemies. 

(15)  With  his  chariots  .  .  .—i.e.,  the  storm- 
clouds  sweeping  on  their  way,  while  the  lightnings  and 
the  winds  oo  weir  work.  (Comp.  Pss.  xviii.  10,  Ixviii. 
33.) 

'm  Will  the  Lord  plead  .  .  .-Better,  loill 
the  Lord  hold  judgment.  The  thoughts  of  the  seer 
pass  on  to  the  retributive  side  of  tiie  Divine  righteous- 
ness. .  Fire  and  sword  have  been  used  by  the  enemies  of 
(jk)d  against  His  people,  and  shall,  in  turn,  be  the  in- 
struments of  His  vengeance.  The  "  sword  "  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  judgment,  apart 
from  any  reference  to  its  human  instrument  (Dent, 
xxxii.  41 ;  Bev.  i.  16). 

(17)  They  that  sanctify  themselves  •  .  .— 
Better,  th^  that  eonsecraie  themselves  ...  As  in 
chap.  Ixv.  3,  4,  the  prophet  has  in  his  thoughts  the 
apostates,  who  gloried  in  mingling  heathen  rites  with 
me  worship  of  Jehovah.  Such  a  blending  of  incom- 
patible elements  was,  as  we  have  seen,  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  We  liave  no 
trace  of  anything  corresponding  to  it  among  the 
Babylonian  exiles,  either  before  or  after  their  return. 
The  "  consecration  "  and  "  purification  "  are  the  initi- 
atory rites  of  heathen  mysteries,  connected  probably 
t  with  the  worship  of  Baal  or  Ashtoreth,  or,  as  this 
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tree  in  the  midst,  eating  swine's  flesh, 
and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse, 
shall  be  consumed  together,  saith  the 
Lord.  <^®J  For  I  know  their  works  and 
their  thoughts :  it  shall  come,  that  I 
will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues ;  and 
they  shall  come,  and  see  my  glory, 
<^®>  And  I  wiU  set  a  sign  among  them, 
and  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of 
them  unto  the  nations,  to  Tarshish,  Pul, 
and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal, 
and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar  o£^  that 
have  not  heard  my  fame,  neither  have 


1  Or,  coodbef. 


seen  my  glory ;  and  they  shall  declare- 
dly glory  among  the  Gentiles.  (^>  And 
they  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  for- 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  na- 
tions upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and 
in  ^  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon 
swift  beasts,  to  my  holy  mountain  Jeru- 
salem, saith  the  Lord,  as  the  children 
aEr.19.8:  cb.ffi.  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  dean 
6,     et.  s.  9,  yggggj   £jj^    ^gg    house  of   the  Lord* 

<2i)And  I  will  also  take  of  them  for 
'^  priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the 
Lord. 


ReT.  1.  & 


context,  with  its  reference  to  gardens  and  swine's  flesh, 
renders  probable,  with  that  ox  Thammuz.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  Ixiv.  4.) 

Behind  one  tree  in  the  midst.— The  nonn 
"  tree  "  is  a  conjectural  explanation.  The  Hebrew  text 
gives  the  "  one  "  in  the  masculine,  and  is  explained  as 
referring  either  (1)  to  the  Hierophant,  who  led  the  wor- 
shippers ;  or  (2),  as  with  a  contemptuous  reluctance  to 
utter  the  name  of  the  false  deity,  to  Thammuz.  Tlie 
Hebrew  margin  gives  **  one  "  in  the  feminine,  and  this 
may  have  been  meant  for  the  Asherah,  the  "  grove,"  or 
Phallic  symbol  of  idolatrous  worship.  If  we  adopt  the 
masculine,  and  refer  it  to  Thammuz,  the  word  may  con- 
nect itself  with  the  lamentations  of  the  Syrian  maidens 
over  Thammuz  (Adonis)  as  over  an  only  son.  (Comp. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.) 

The  abomination.— The  word  stands  in  Lev.  vii. 
21.  xi.  11,  for  various  kinds  of  unclean  beasts,  among 
which  the  mouse,  or  jerboa,  still  eaten  by  the  Arabs, 
was  conspicuous  (Lev.  xi.  29).  It  is  prolmble  that  all 
these,  as  well  as  the  swine's  flesli,  were  used  in  the  idol- 
feasts.  In  any  case  the  apostate  worshippers  would 
seem  to  have  exulted  in  throwing  off  the  restraints  of 
the  Mosaic  law. 

(ifi)  For  I  know  their  works  .  •  .—The  He- 
brew has  no  verb,  either — as  in  the  Quos  ego  ...  of 
Virgil,  Mn.fi.  139 — ^for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  through 
an  accidental  omission  in  transcription.  I  know  is 
supplied  by  many  versions  and  commentators ;  J  toill 
punish  or  I  have  seen  by  others.  The  thought,  in 
any  case,  is  that  the  eye  of  Jehovah  sees  the  evil  things 
that  are  done  in  the  secret  places,  caves  or  groves,  in 
which  the  heathen  rites  were  celebrated. 

All  nations  and  tongues  •  .  .—The  phrase, 
though  not  incom^Mitible  with  Isaiah*s  authorsnip,  is 
specially  characteristic  of  the  prophets  of  the  ilxile 
(Dan.  iii.  4,  7,  29,  iv.  1 ;   Zech.  viii.  23). 

They  shall  oome,  and  see  n^y  glory.  — The 
'*  glory  *'  in  the  prophet's  thoughts  is  that  of  Jehovah 
manifested  in  His  righteous  judgments  on  open  enemies 
and  concealed  apostates. 

W  I  will  set  a  sign  among  them  •  .  .—The 
"  si^  "  may  be  one  of  supernatural  terror  in  the  work 
of  judgment,  or,  as  the  context  makes  more  probable, 
of  supernatural  deliverance.  The  thougnt  of  a 
"  remnant  '*  to  be  saved  is  still  characteristically  domi- 
nant, and  that  "  remnant "  is  to  act  as  heralds  of  Jeho- 
vah to  the  far-distant  nations  who  had  not  been  sliarers 
in  any  open  antagonism  to  Israel,  and  who  were,  there- 
fore, not  involved  in  the  great  judgment.  Of  these 
the  prophet  names  Tarshish,  either  definitely  for  Spain, 
or  vaguely  for  the  far  west 


Pul  is  not  found  elsewhere  as  the  name  of  a  nation, 
and  stands  probably  for  **  Phut,*'  as  in  the  LXX.,  found 
in  common  with  **  Lud  "  in  Ezek.  xXNii.  10.  xxx.  5,  and 
standing  for  an  African  people  (Phint,  or  JPhet)  on  the 
east  coast  of  Northern  Axrica. 

Iiud,  joined  with  "  Pul"  here,  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  10  with 
Phut,  and  with  Ethiopia  and  Libya  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  5, 
stands,  in  the  judgment  of  most  scholars,  not  foir 
the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor,  but  for  an  African 
nation,  the  Lndim  of  Gkn.  x.  13  and  Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  where  they  are  named,  as  here,  as  famous  for  their 
skill  as  archers.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sayce  (Cheyne^ 
ii.  287)  identifies  "  Pul  "  with  the  ApuH  of  Italy 
and  "  Lud,'*  with  the  Lydian  soldiers,  by  whose  help* 
Psammitichus  made  himself  independent  of  Assyria^ 

Tubal  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1) 
points  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  tribes  of 
Scythian  extraction. 

Javan  (Ionia),  Gen.  x.  2,  is  here  used  widely  for  any 
Greek  settlements,  and  points  probably  to  those- 
on  the  Black  Sea,  which,  together  with  Tubal  and 
Meshech,  carried  on  an  active  slave-trade  with  Tvre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  3).  It  completes  the  Ibt  of  nations  named  a» 
representing  the  far-off  lands  that  had  not  before  heard 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  were  now  to  know  Him  through 
the  preaching  of  the  remnant. 

(20)  They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren 
.  .  . — The  offering  is  the  minchah,  the  bloodless  meat* 
offering  of  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  ii.  1, 2).  The  under* 
Ijing  thought  is  that  the  returning  exiles  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  offering  that  could  be  brought  to  Jeho-* 
vah.  The  same  idea  appears  in  Zeph.  iii.  10,  and  a 
similar  one,  transferred,  nowever,  to  the  Gentile  con* 
verts,  in  Bom.  xv.  16. 

Upon  horses,  and  in  chariots  .  •  . — The  list 
of  the  modes  of  transport,  as  in  Zech.  xiv.  15,  points  to 
the  various  habits  oi  the  many  nations  who  are  to  be 
sharers  in  the  work. 

As  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .—The  "dean 
offering"  is,  as  before,  the  minchah.  The  heathen,, 
or,  perhaps,  even  the  chariots  and  litters  on  which  thev 
brought  tne  exiles,  are  as  the  "  clean  vessels  "  in  which 
the  mifMihah  was  brought  to  the  Temple. 

W  I  will  also  take  of  them  for  priests  .  .  . — 
We  are  left  to  determine  whether  the  promise  is  that 
even  Gentile  converts  should  be  enrolled  among  the 
priesta  and  Levites  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  or  that 
Israelites  of  the  non-priestly  tribes  should  be  so  enrolled. 
Was  the  prophet  breaking  down  in  thought  the  middle 
wall  of  partition,  or  clm^nff  to  its  maintenance? 
Chap.  Ixi.  6  seems  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  and  we 
are  probably  right  in  looking  on  tliis  thought,  that 
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and  the  U)ujueiich€d  Fire, 


(22)  For  as  the  "new  heaYens  and  the 
new  earth,  which  I  will  make,  shall  re- 
main before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so 
shall  jour  seed  and  jour  name  remain. 
<23)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  ^from 
one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one 
sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come 


ach.a5wl7;  sreL' 
S.I8:  Uev.  SI.  I.: 


I  Hetx.  from  new 
moon  to  his  neie 
moon,  and  from 
mbtMth  to  kU 
•dbbatk. 


b  Mark  B.  M. 


to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lobd< 
(2*)  And  the  J  shall  go  forth,  and  look 
upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that 
have  transgressed  against  me :  for  their 
*worm  sh^  not  die,  neither  shall  their 
fire  be  quenched ;  and  the j  shall  be  an 
abhorring  unto  all  flesh. 


of  all  Israel  beiiig  eligible  for  the  priesthood,  as 
that  which  was  iu  the  prophet's  mind.  Mke  other  such 
thoughts,  however,  it  was  capable  of  expansion,  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  Israel  of  Grod,  who  were  by  faith 
tlie  children  of  Abraham.  (Comp.  I  Pet.  ii.  5,  9,  with 
Exod.  xiz.  6.) 

i28)  As  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  • .  • 
— The  transformation  of  chap.  Izv.  17  is  pre-supposed, 
but  that  future  kingdom  of  God  sliall  perpetuate  tlie 
historical  continuitj  of  that  which  has  preceded  it. 
Israel  (the  prophet's  range  of  vision  seems  limited  to  the 
outward  Israel,  while  St.  Paul  extends  it  to  the  spiritual) 
«hall  still  exist.  The  ideal  represented  bj  that  name 
will  have  an  indestructible  vit«iit j. 

(23)  From  one  new  moon  to  another  .  •  .— 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  Israelites  were  bound,  at  least  in 
theorj,  to  attend  the  temple  at  the  three  great  feasts. 
In  t)ie  new  Jerusalem,  as  the  prophet  thought  of  it,  the 
pilgrimages  would  be  both  more  frequent  and  more 
universal.  Every  sabbatli  and  new  moon  would  witness 
not  Israel  only,  but  "all  flesh,"  thronging  into  the 
courts  of  the  temple.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
tliat  the  words  never  have  received,  and  never  can  re- 
ceive, a  literal  fulfilment.  Tlie  true  realisation  is 
found  in  the  new  Jerusalem  of  Rev.  xxi.  22 — ^27, 
of  the  perpetual  sabbatism  of  Heb.  iv.  9,  and  even 
tliat  glorious  vision  is  but  the  symbol  of  spiritual 
realities. 

(2*)  And  they  shall  go  forth  .  .  .—As  at  the 
close  of  chaps,  xlviii.,  Ivii.,  each  ending  a  great  section 
of  the  volume,  so  here,  the  vision  of  restoration  and 
blessedness  is  balanced  by  that  of  the  righteous  con- 
demnation of  the  wicked.  Hie  outward  imagery  is 
suggested,  as  in  Joel  iii.  12 ;  Zech.  xiv.  12,  by  that  of  the 
great  battle  of  the  Lord  (verses  15, 16).  Those  who  are 
slain  in  that  battle  are  thought  of  as  filling  the  valleys 
round  about  Jerusalem,  especially  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  ("  Jehovah  judges  "),  devoured  by  worms, 
or  given  to  the  flames.     Taken  strictly,  therefore,  the 


words  do  not  speak  of  the  punishment  of  the  souls  of 
men  after  death,  but  of  the  defeat  and  destruction 
upon  earth  of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  The  words  that 
tell  us  tliat  ''the  worm  shall  not  die"  and  tliat  **  the  fire 
shall  not  be  c^uenched"  point,  however,  to  something 
more  than  this,  to  be  read  between  the  lines.  And 
so  those  wordis  became  the  starting-point  of  the 
thoughts  of  later  Judaism  as  to  Gehenna  (Ecclus. 
vii.  17;  Judith  xvi.  17,  and  the  Targum  on  this 
passage),  of  the  words  in  which  our  Lord  Himself  save 
utterance  to  what,  at  least,  seemed  to  express  those 
thoughts  (Markix.  ii  48),  of  the  dominant  eschatologj 
of  Christendom.  Even  so  taken,  however,  with  this 
wider  range,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  words  are 
to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively  (though  this,  per. 
haps.  Lb  hardly  a  question),  whether  the  bodies,  which 
represent  souls,  are  thought  of  as  not  destroyed,  but  only 
tormented,  or  as  consumed  to  nothing,  by  the  fire  and  by 
the  worm,  whether  those  two  agents  represent  sufferings 
of  sense  or  spirit.  The  one  aspect  of  the  future  life 
which  they  tend  to  exclude  is  that  which  presents  the 
idea  of  a  suif ering  that  may  be  purifying.  That  idea  is 
not  without  apparent  support  in  other  passages  of  Scrip, 
ture  (e.g.,  Rom.  v.  17—21,  xi.  32 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  iv.  ($) ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  it  entered  into  the  prophet*s 
thoughts  here.  What  he  emphasises  is  the  eternal  an- 
tagonism between  the  righteousness  of  Grod  and  man's 
unrighteousness,  and  this  involves  the  punishment  of 
the  btter  as  long  as  it  existe.  In  any  case  there  is  a 
strange  solemnity  in  this  being  the  last  word  of  the 
prophet's  book  of  revelation,  even  as  there  is  a  like 
awfulness  in  the  picture  of  the  final  judgment,  which 
appears  in  Matt.  xxv.  46,  at  all  but  the  close  of  our 
Lord's  public  teaching.  Cheyne  quotes  a  singular 
rubric  of  the  Jewish  ntual,  that  when  this  chapter,  or 
Eccles.  xii.,  or  Mai.  iii.,  was  read  in  the  synagogue,  the 
last  verse  but  one  shoidd  be  repeated  after  the  last,  so 
that  merc^  might  appear  as  in  the  end  triumphant  after 
and  over  judgment. 
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With  about  400  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Four  Volumes,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth, 
6s.  each;    Two  Double  Volumes,  cloth,  21s. 


BY 


Tfie  REV.   CANON  GARBETT,  M.A.,    and  REV.  S.  MARTIN. 

The      Family      Prayer     Book  ;     or,    Morning   and    Evening 

Prayers  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  with  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  Special 
Occasions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Martin.     CAeap  Edition,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  5  s. 


BY 


The  REV.  T.  TEIGNMOTTTH  SHORE,  M.A. 

St.  George  for  England,  and  other  sermons  preached  to  Children,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     Third  Edition.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Some    Difficulties    of   Belief       By  the  Rev,  T.  teignmouth   Shore, 
M.A.     Seventh  and  Cheap  Edition,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  and  other  Subjects. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.     Third  Edition,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hymns,  suitable  for  use  at 

Children's  Services.     Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A,    Enlarged 
Edition,     Price  is. 
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BY 

The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another?    By  the  lord  bishop  of 

Liverpool.     New  Edition.    Cloth  gilt,  is. 


BY 

The  REV.  DANIEL  MOOBE,  M.A. 

The  Christian  in  His  Relations  to  the  Church,  the 

World,  and  the  Family,     By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

BY 

The  REV.   W.  F.  MOVLTON,  M.A.,  D.D. 

The    History    of    the    English    Bible.    By  the  Rev.  w.  f. 

MouLTON,  M.A.,  D.D.     Reprinted,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  from  "  The  Bible 
Educator."     Cheap  Edition.     2s.  6d 


BY 

The  REV.  J.  A.   WTLIE,  LL.D. 

The  History  of  Protestantism.    By  the  Rev.  j.  a.  wvlie,  ll.d. 

Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  containing  upwards  of  600  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  410, 
cloth,  27s.     Library  Edition^  j£i  ids. 

History    of  the    WaldenseS.       Reprinted  from   the   "History  of  Pro- 
testantism."    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.     With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BY 

DR.  JOHN  8TAINER,  M.A. 

The    Music    of   the    Bible.      with  an  Account  of  the  Development  of 

Modem   Musical  Instruments  from  Ancient  Types.      By   John  Stainer,   M.A., 
Mus.Doc.     Cheap  Edition.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


BY 

The  HON.  and  REV.   CANON  FREMANTLE. 

The    Gospel    of   the    Secular    Life.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Bampton  Lecturer,  1883.     Cloth,  price  ss. 

BY 

The  REV.   CANON  BATNES,  M.A. 

Sacred    Poems,    The    Book    of      Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Baynes, 
M.A.     With  about  200  Illustrations.     Cheap  Edition,  crown  4to,  400  pp.,  cloth,  5s. 


TIfE    RELIGIOUS    LITERATURE    OF    ENGLAND. 

jsniTjsn  BY 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLET. 

English     Religion,     Illustrations    of    By  Professor  Henry  Morley. 
Illustrated  throughout  with  Engravings  from  Original  MSS.,  &c     iis.  6d. 
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Heart     Chords.       a  Senes  of  works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Each  Volume 
taining  about  128  pages.     Cloth,  red  edges,  is.  each. 


con- 


MV  WORK  FOR  GOD.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Cotter  ILL. 

MY  OBJECT  IN  LIFE.  By  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.D. 

MY    BIBLE.      By  the   Rev.   Canon  BOYD    Car- 

PRNTER. 

MY  SOUL.    By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 
MY    HEREAFTER.      By  the    Very    Rev.    Dean 

BlCK^RSTETH. 

MY  FATHER'S  HOUSE.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Edwards. 

MY    WALK    WITH    GOD.     By   the   Very  Rev. 

Dean  Montgomery. 
MY    PLACE    IN    CREATION.      By    the    Rev. 

Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D. 


MY  GROWTH  IN  DIVINE  LIFE.     By  the  Rev. 

Prebendary  Reynolds,  M.A. 
MY      ASPIRATIONS.      By      the      Rev.      Geo. 

Matheson,    D.D.,    of    Innellan,    and    Baird 

Lecturer. 
MY   BODY.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie, 


D.D.,  Professor  in  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

:.    Bi 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 


MY   AIDS  TO  THE   DIVINE  LIFE.    By  the 


MY    EMOTIONAL   LIFE.      By  the  Rev.   Preb. 

Chadwick,  D.D. 
MY    SOURCES    of;  STRENGTH.     By  the  Rev. 

E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  Wesleyan 

Missionary  Society. 
MY     FATHER.       By     the    Rt.    Rev.    Ashton 

Oxenden,  late  Bishop  of  Montreal. 


The  Half-Guinea  Illustrated  Bible,    containing  900  original 

Illustrations    specially    executed    for    this    Edition  from  Original  Photographs 
and  other  authentic  sources.     1,248  pages,  crown  4to,  cloth,  los.  6d.    Also  htpt  in 

various  styles  of  Binding  suitable  for  Presentation, 

1  he    Child  S     Bible,      with    200    illustrations,    especially    designed    for 

Children,  by  the  best  Artists  of  the  day.    125M  Thousand,   Cloth,  gilt  edges,  £,\  is.; 
Cheap  Edition^  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Child's  Life  of  Christ,  complete  in  one  Handsome  volume, 
with  nearly  300  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2  is. 

Family  Prayers.  Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  published  by  Authority  of  the  House. 
Cloth,  IS.     Can  also  be  had  in  various  styles  of  Binding, 

The  Quiver.  An  illustrated  Magazine  for  Sunday  Reading.  Yearly  Volumes, 
7s.  6d. ;  also  Monthly  Parts,  6d. 

The  Patriarchs.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
NoRRis,  B.D.,  with  Coloured  Map,  reprinted,  with  Revisions,  from  "The  Bible 
Educator.*'    Cloth,  2  s.  6d. 

Flowers  from  the  Garden  of  God.    a  Book  for  children.  By 

the  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.    Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  . 

The  Marriage  Ring.  a  Gift-Book  for  the  Newly  Married  and  for  those 
Contemplating  Marriage.  By  William  Landels,  D.D.  Royal  i6mo,  white 
leatherette,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  price  6s. ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Roberts  Holy  Land.  Divisions  I.  and  II.,  each  containing 

42  tinted  Plates.     Royal  4to,  cloth  gilt,  i8s.  each.     Division  I.  contains  Jerusalem 
AND  Galilee  ;  Division  II.  contains  The  Jordan  and  Bethlehem. 
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